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r  RAKGisp  B£AtrMcii7T  was  ihivd  son  of  ¥t?tt\t\^  tlvt  jcfdge,  and 
iKma  at  Grace  Dieu>  Leicestershire,  m  the  year  1586.  In  1596, 
be,  with  hh  two  brDthers,  Henry  and  Jolni>  was  admitted  a  geii*- 
tieman  comttionerof  Broadgate*hall,  no\r  Penibroke*eallege,  Ox- 
ford. Wood^  who  refers  his  education  to  Cambridge,  has  mts^ 
taken  him  for  hia  cousin  Francis^  master  of  the  Charter-bouse, 
who  died  m  1624^,  an  error  not  at  all  wonderfa)^  inasmucfa  as 
tiKTe  were  four  Fraticis  Beaumonts  of  thi&  family,  all  living  in 
1615,  asid  of  these,  three  were  poets,  viz.  the  master  of  the 
Chaarter-bouae,  the  dramatic  writer,  and  one  who  was  a  Jesuit 
The  subject  of  this  article  studied  some  time  in  the  Inner 
Temple^  and  his  Mask  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  was 
acted  wd  printed  in  161S-I3,  when  he  was- only  in  his  twenty- 
fiztb  jtzt.  Hi&  application  to  the  law  was  probably  not  very 
intense^  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  Dramatic  Muse  from  an 
early  period;  but  at  what  lime  he  commenced  a  partnership  with 
Fletcher  is  not  known.  The  date  of  their  first  plays  is  in  1607, 
when  Beaumont  was  in  his  twenty-first  year:  in  all  the  editions 
of  their  worka^  and  m  every  notice  of  their  joint  productions> 
notwithftanding  Fletcher's  seniority,  the  name  of  Beaumont 
ttanda  feist  Their  connection,  from  similarity  of  ta&te  and 
itudies,  was  very  intmiate;  they  lived  together  on  Bank-side,  not 
far  from  ^  play-house,  both  bachelors^  and  it  is  s^id  that  they 
had  one  bench  between  them,  and  that  they  made^se  of  the 
same  clothes,  cloak,  &c.  and  that  Beaumont's  chief  business  was 

to 
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to  correct  the  overflowings  of  Fletcher's  wit.  The  latter  part 
of  this  allegation  is  not  admitted  by  certain  writers,  particu- 
larly Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  suspects  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  Beaumont,  by  the  supposition  that  his  merit  was 
principally  confined  to  lopping  the  redundancies  of  Fletcher.  The 
editors  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  say,  "  It  is  probable  that  the 
forming  of  the  plan,  and  contriving  the  conduct  of  the  fable, 
the  writing  of  the  more  serious  and  pathetic  parts,  and  lopping 
the  redundant  branches  of  Fletcher's  wit,  whose  luxuriances 
frequently  stood  in  need  of  castigation,  might  be  in  general 
Beaumont's  portion  of  the  work."  This  is  to  afford  him  high 
praise,  and  there  are  other  facts  to  prove  that  he  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  in  a  superior  light,  and  that  this  estima- 
tion of  his  talents  was  commgn  in  the  life-time  pf  his  colleague, 
who  from  candour,  or  friendship,  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in 
every  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  Bieaumont. 

How  his  life  was  spent  his  works  will  testify.  The  producr 
tion  of  so  many  plays,  and  the  interest  which  be  would  naturally 
fake  in  their  success,  were  sufficient  to  occupy  his  mind  during 
the  short  span  of  his  mortal  existence,  which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  diversified  by  any  other  events  than  those  incident 
to  candidates  for  theatrical  fame  and  profit. 

Mr.  Beaumont  died  in  March  1615-16,  and  was  buried  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster.  The  first  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1640.  The  only  poepn  printed  in  Beaur 
mont's  life-time  was,  Salmapi^  apd  Hermaphroditus,  from  Ovid, 
which  he  published  in  1602,  lyhgn  he  was  pnjy  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

His  original  poems,  says  his  biographer,  give  him  very  jjup^r 
rior  claims  as  a  poet;  he  is  generally  more  free  from  metaphy- 
sical conceits  than  his  contemporaries.  Hi$  sentiments  are  eleT 
gant  and  refined,  and  his  versification  is  unusually  harmonious. 
His  amatory  poems  are  sprightly  and  original,  and  some  of  hh 
lyrics  rise  to  the  imps^ssioned  spirit  of  Shakespeare  apd  Milton, 
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John  Fletcher,  son  of  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London, 
was  bora  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge.   It  is  not  known  that  he  followed  any  profession  except 
that  of  a  poet,  in  which  capacity,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  the 
inseparable  partner  of  Francis  Beaumont.     He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  comedy  in  partnership  with  Ben  Jonson.     After  the 
death  of  Francis  Beaumont,  Fletcher  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sulted James  Shirley  on  the  plots  of  several  of  his  plays.     He 
died  of  the  plague  in  1625,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy's 
church,  Southwark.    Different  accounts,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, are  given  both  of  the  joint  and  separate  title  of  each 
author  to  the  plays  under  the  name  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
of  the  share  each  took  in  the  plays  written  by  them  in  common. 
It  is  generally  allowed  by  the  most  judicious  critics  that  Beau- 
mont excelled  in  that  judgment  which  is  requisite  for  forming 
the  plots,  and  Fletcher  in  the  fancy  and  vivacity  which  charac- 
terise the  poet.    Their  plays,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
volumes,  are  numerous,  consisting  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
mixed  pieces.    They  were  so  popular  for  a  long  time,  that  they 
almost  engrossed  the  stage.    In  general  their  plots  are  more 
reguUir  than  Shakespeare's,  their  comedies  are  gay,  and  imitate 
the  language  of  genteel  life  better  than  Jonson's,  and  their  tra- 
gedies have  many  poetical  beauties  and  striking  incidents  and 
characters.     But  their  display  of  passion  is  rather  the  product  of 
study  than  of  real  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  human 

heart 
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.  heart  they  fall  many  degrees  short  of  Shakespeare.  The  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  though  once  so  popular,  are  now 
rarely  acted.  Most  of  them  run  into  luxuriance,  and  abound  in 
grossness  of  language,  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated  by  any 
decent  audience.  The  poetical  powers  of  Fletcher  are  very  ad- 
vantageously displayed  in  a  piece  of  his  sole  composition,  **  The 
Faithful  Shepherd,'*  a  dramatic  pastoral  on  the  model  of  thie  Ita- 

.  lian.     It  possesses  many  fine  beauties,  and  has  been  imitated  by 

I  Milton  in  his  Comus,  but  its  plot  is  defective  and  unpleasant 
The  reader  will  find  much  excellent  criticism,  and  abundance  ofy- 
judicious  remarks  on  the  labours  of  this  pair  of  poets,  in  the  fol- 

.  lawing  prefaces.  The  present  edition  is  taken  from  Mr.  Colman'sj 
published  in  ten  volumes,  1778,  which  is  by  far  the  most  correct 
of  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared  before  the  public. 


PLAYERS*  DEDICATION. 

(FOLIO,  1647.) 

To  the  Sight  Honourable  PHILIP,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery; Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff  and  Sherland;  Lord  Parr  and  Ross 
of  Kendall;  Lord  Fitz-Hu^h^  Marmyon,  and  Saint  Quintin;  Knight  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter;  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  most  Ho-^ 
nourable  Privy-Council:  and  our  singular  good  Lord* 

HT  LORD^ 

Ihbrb  is  none  among  all  the  names  of  honour,  that  hath  more  encou- 
nged  the  legitimate  muses  of  this  latter  age,  than  that  which  is  owing  to 
your  fiamil^;  whose  coronet  shines  bright  with  the  native  lustre  of  its  own 
jewels,  which,  with  the  access  of  6ome  beams  of  Sidney,  twisted  with  their 
flame,  presents  a  constellation,  from  whose  inSuence  all  good  may  be  still 
expected  upon  wit  and  learning.  x 

At  this  truth  we  rejoice,  but  yet  aloof,  and  in  our  own  valley;  for  we 
dare  not  approach  with  any  capacity  in  ourselves  to  apply  your  smile, 
since  we  have  only  preserved,  as  trustees  to  the  ashes  of  the  authors,  what 
we  exhibit  to  your  honour,  it  being  no  irore  our  own,  than  those  imperial 
crowns  and  garlands  were  the  soldiers',  who  were  honourably  designed  for 
their  conveyance  before  the  triumpher  to  the  capitol. 

But  directed  by  the  example  or  some,  who  once  steered  in  our  quality, 
tod  so  fortunately  aspired  to  choose  your  honour,  joined  with  your  (now 
glorified)  brother,  (patrons  to  the  flowing  compositions  of  the  then  expired 
sweet  swan  of  Avon  Shakspeare';  and  since,  more  particularly  bound  to 
your  lordship's  most  constant  and  diffusive  goodness,  from  which  we  did 
for  many  calm  years  derive  a  subsistence  to  ourselves,  and  protection  to  , 
the  scene  (now  withered,  and  condenmed,  as  we  fear,  to  a  long  winter  and 
sterility)  we  have  presumed  to  offer  to  yourself,  what  before  was  never 
printed  of  these  authors. 

Had  they  been  less  than  all  the  treasure  we  had  contracted  in  the  whole 
tge  of  poesy  (some  few  poems  of  their  own  excepted,  which,  already  pub- 
lished, command  their  entertainment  with  ail  lovers  of  art  and  language) 
or  were  they  not  the  most  justlv  admired  and  beloved  pieces  of  wit  and 
the  world,  we  should  have  taught  ourselves  a  less  ambition. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  humble  tender  of  our  duties ;  and,  till  we  fail 
in  our  obedience  to  all  your  commands,  vouchsafe  we  may  be  known  by 
the  cognizance  and  character  ot^ 
My  Lord, 

Your  Honour's  most  bounden, 

John  Lowin,  Joseph  Taylor, 

Richard  Robinson,  Robert  Benfeild, 

Eyljerd  SWanston,  Thomas  Pollard, 

Hugh  Clearke,  William  Allen, 

Stephen  Hammerton,  Theophxlus  Byrd, 

*  The  example  of  some.  Sec]  «.  e.  Heminge  and  Condell ;  who  in  l623  published  ihc  first 
tditioa  of  Shakespeare's  Works.    They  dedicated  them  to  this  same  ooblem&n,  then  Earl  of 
Moat^mery,  and  bit  cld«r  brother,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
VOL.L  b  Mh. 


MR.  SHIRLEY^S  PREFACE^ 

(FOLIO,  1647.) 


X  OETRT  is  the  child  of  nature,  which,  regulated  and  made  beautiful  by 
art^  presenteth  the  most  harmonious  of  all  other  compositions ;  among 
which  (if  we  rightly  consider)  the  dramatical  is  the  most  absohite,  in 
regard  of  those  transcendent  Abilities  which  should  wait  upon  the  com- 
poser; who  must  have  more  than  the  instruction  of  libraries  (which  of 
Itself  is  but  a  cold  contemplative  knowledge),  there  being  required  in  him 
a  soul  miraculously  knowing  and  conversme  with  all  mankind,  enabling 
him  to  express  not  only  the  phlegm  and  foUy  of  thick-skinned  men,  but 
the  strength  and  maturity  of  the  wise,  the  air  and  insinuations  of  the 
court,  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  soldier,  the  virtues  and  passions 
of  every  noble  condition,  nay  the  counsels  and  characters  of  the  greatest 
princes. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  vast  comprehension,  and  hath  not  happened  in 
many  ages.  Be  it  then  remembered,  to  the  glory  of  our  own,  that  all 
these  are  demonstrative  and  met  in  Beaumont  and  JFIetcher,  whom  but  to 
mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  all  former  names,  and  benight  poste- 
rity; this  book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest  monument  of  the 
scene  that  time  and  humanity  have  produced,  and  must  live,  not  only  the 
crown  find  sole  reputation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  all  other  nations 
and  languages :  for  it  may  be  boldly  averred,  not  one  indiscretion  hath 
branded  this  paper  in  all  the  lines,  this  being  the  authentic  wit  that  made 
Blackfriars  an  academy,  where  the  three  hours'  spectacle,  while  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  presented,  was  usually  of  more  advantage  to  the 
hopeful  young  heir,  than  a  costly,  dangerous,  foreign  travel,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  governing  monsieur  or  signor  to  boot;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  the  young  spirits  of  the  time,  whose  birth  and  quality 
made  them  impatient  of  the  sourer  ways  of  education,  have  from  the  atten- 
tive hearing  these  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of  wit  and  carriage  <rf  the 
most  severely-employed  students,  while  these  recreations  were  digested 
into  rules,  and  the  very  pleasure  did  edify.  How  many  passable  dis- 
coursing dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good  credit,  upon  the  bare  stock  of  two 
or  three  of  these  single  scenes! 

And  now.  Reader,  in  this  tragical  age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so 
much  out-acted,  congratulate  thy  own  happiness,  that,  in  this  silence  of 
the  stage,  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  read  these  inimitable  plays,  to  dwell  and 
converse  in  these  immortal  groves,  which  were  only  shewed  our  fathers 
in  a  conjuring-glass,  as  suadenly  removed  as  represented;  the  land- 
scape is  now  brought  home  by  this  optic,  and  the  '})res3,  thought  too 
pregnant  before,  shall  be  now  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
Englishmen,  that  must  acknowledge  all  the  felicity  of  wit  and  words  to 
this  derivation. 

You  may  here  find  passions  raised  to  that  excellent  pitch,  and  by  such 
insinuating  degrees,  that  yon  shall  not  choose  but  consent,  and  go  along 
with  them,  finding  yourself  at  last  grown  insensibly  the  very  same  person 
you  read;  and  theiis  tand,  admiring  the  subtil  tracks  of  your  engagement. 
Fall  on  a  scene  of  love,  and  you  will  never  believe  the  writers  could  have 

^  the 
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the  least  room  left  in  their  souls  for  another  passion;  peruse  a  scene  of 
manly  rage,  and  you  would  swear  they  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  same 
banfls;  but  both  are  so  excellently  wrought^  you  must  confess  none^  but 
the  same  hands^  could  work  them. 

Would  thy  melancholy  have  a  cure  i  thou  shalt  laugh  at  Democritus 
himself;  and  but  reading  one  piece  of  this  comic  variety,  find  thy  exalted 
fancy  in  Eiisium;  and  when  thou  art  sick  of  this  cure,  (for  the  excess  of 
delight  may  too  much  dilate  thy  soul)  thou  shalt  meet  almost  in  every  leaf 
a  soft  purling  passion  or  spring  of  sorrow,  so  powerfully  wrought  high  by 
the  tears  of  innocence,  and  wronged  lovers,  it  shall  persuade  thy  eyes 
to  weep  into  the  stream,  and  yet  smile  when  they  contribute  to  their 
ovn  ruins. 

Infinitely  more  might  be  said  of  these  rare  copies ;  but  let  the  inge- 
noons  reader  ^  peruse  them,  and  he  will  find  them  so  able  to  speak  their 
own  worth,  that  they  need  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  trumpet,  since 
any  one  of  these  inconiparable  pieces,  well  understood,  will  prove  a  Pre- 
face to  the  rest ;  and  it  the  reader  can  taste  the  best  wit  ever  trod  our 
English  stage,  he  will  be  forced  himself  to  become  a  breathing  panegyric 
to  tfaem  all. 

Not  to  detain  or  prepare  thee  longer,  be  as  capricious  and  sick-brained 
as  ignorance  and  malice  can  make  thee,  here  thou  art  rectified;  or  be  as 
healthful  as  the  inward  calm  of  an  honest  heart,  learning,  and  temper 
can  state  thy  disposition,  yet  this  book  may  be  thy  fortunate  concernment 
and  companion. 

It  is  not  so  remote  in  time,  but  very  many  gentlemen  may  remember 
these  authors;  and  some,  familiar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon 
every  pleasant  occasion  so  fluent,  to  talk  a  comedy.  He  must  be  a  bold 
man  that  dares  undertake  to  write  their  lives;  What  I  have  to  say  is,  we 
have  the  precious  remains ;  and  as  the  wisest  contemporaries  acknowledge 
they  liven  a  miracle,  I  am  very  confident  this  volume  cannot  die  with* 
oat  one* 

What  more  specially  concerns  these  authors  and  their  works  is  told 
thee  by  another  hand,  in  the  following  epistle  of  the  Stationer  to  the 
Readers* 

*  Farewell:  Read,  and  fear  not  thine  own  understanding;  this  book  will 
create  a  clear  one  in  thee :  and  when  thou  hast  considered  thy  purchase, 
thou  wilt  call  the  price  of  it  a  charity  to  thyself;  and  at  the  same  tima 
fcrgive 

Thy  friend, 

And  these  authors  humble  admirer, 

James  Shiblbt'. 

*  IngenoDos  Reader. "]  In  Col^*8  Diet  l677,  it  is  remarked^ '  Ingenuous  and  ingenious  an 
loo  often  confonnded.' 

^  James  Sktrley.']  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  ingenious  gentleman  did  nothing 
Bore  to  the  Fint  Folio  than  wxiting  the  f^rtface)  we  sbStddnot  then  so  justly  lament  tiia  . 
ioconcctness  of  that  Edition, 


STATIONER'S 


STATIONER'S  ADDRESS. 

(FOLIO,  16470 

eENTLEMEN, 

JjEFORE  you  engage  further,  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  these  particu* 
lars.  You  have  here  a  new  book;  I  can  speak  it  clearly;  for  of  all  this 
large  volume  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  not  one,  till  now,  was  ever  printed 
before.  A  collection  of  plays  is  commonly  but  a  new  impression^  the 
scattered  pieces  which  were  printed  single,  being  then  only  republished 
together :  Tis  otherwise  here. 

Next,  as  it  is  all  netv,  so  here  is  not  any  thing  spurious  or  imposed:  I 
had  the  originals  from  such  as  received  them  from  the  authors  themselves; 
by  those,  and  none  other,  I  publish  this  edition. 

And  as  here  is  nothing  but  what  is  genuine  and  theirs,  so  you  will  find 
here  are  no  omissions;  you  hSVe  not  only  all  I  could  get,  but  all  that  you 
must  ever  expect.  For  (besides  those  which  were  formerly  printed)  there 
is  not  any  piece  written  by  these  authors,  either  jointly  or  severally,  but 
what  are  now  published  to  the  world  in  this  volume.  One  only  play  I 
inust  except  (for  I  mean  to  deal  openly);  it  is  a  comedy  called  the  Wild- 
Goose  Chase,'  which  hath  been  long  lost,  and  I  fear  iri;ecoverabIe;  for  i^ 
person  of  quaUty  borrowed  it  from  the  actors  many  years  since,  and  (by 
the  negligence  of  a  servant)  it  was  never  returned;  therefore  now  I  put 
up  this  si  qui^y  that  whosoever  hereafter  happily  meets  with  it,  shall  be 
thankfully  satisfied  if  he  please  to  send  it  home. 

Some  plays  (you  know)  written  by  these  authors  were  heretofore 
printed :  1  thought  not  convenient  to  mix  them  with  this  volume,  which 
of  itself  is  entirely  new.  And  indeed  it  would  have  rendered  the  book  so 
voluminous,  that  ladies  and  gentlewomen  would  have  found  it  scarce 
manageable,  who  in  works  of  mis  nature  must  first  be  remembered.  Be- 
sides, I  considered  those  former  pieces  had  been  so  long  printed  and  re-, 
printed,  that  many  gentlemen  were  already  furnished;  and  I  would  hav^ 
none  say,  they  pay  twice  for  the  same  book. 

One  thine  I  must  answer  before  it  be  objected;  'tis  this:  when  these 
comedies  ana  tragedies  were  presented  on  the  stage,  the  actors  omitted 
some  scenes  and  passages  (\yith  the  authors'  consent)  as  occasion  led  them; 
and  when  private  friends  desired  a  copy,  they  then  (and  justly  too)  tran- 
scribed what  they  acted:  But  now  you  have  both  all  that  was  acted,  and 
all  that  was  7iot;  even  the  perfect  full  originals,  without  the  least  mutila- 
tion ;  so  that  were  the  authors  living,  (and  sure  they  can  never  die)  they 
theniselves  would  challenge  neith<er  more  npr  less  than  what  is  here  pub« 
lished ;  this  volume  being  now  so  complete  and  finished,  that  the  reader 
must  expect  no  future  alterations. 

For  literal  errors  committed  by  the  printer,  it  is  the  fashion  to  ask  par- 
don, and  as  much  in  fashion  to  t^ke  no  notice  pf  him  that  asks  it;  but 
in  this  also  I  have  done  my  endeavour.  Twere  vain  to  mention  the 
chargeableness  of  this  work;  for  those  who  owned  the  manuscripts,  too 
vdl  Knew  their  value  to  make  a  cheap  estimate  of  any  of  these  pieces ; 
und  though  anpther  joined  with  me  in  the  purchase  ?ind  printing,  yet  the 

*  The  Wild-Goose  Chtue."]  Thi?  comedy,  in  the  year  l6b2,  w«is  published  in  folio,  by 
Jjowin  and  Taylor,  two  of  the  players,  with  a  *  Dedication  to  the  Honour  d>  Few,  Lovers  of 
P^amatick  Poesic,'  aQd  several  coinaiendatory  verses  annexec), 


STATIONER^S  ADDRESS.  T 

tut  and  pains  was  wholly  mine,  which  I  found  to  be  more  than  you  will 
easily  imagioe,  unless  you  knew  into  how  many  hands  the  originals  were 
dispersed:  They  are  all  now  happily  met  in  this  book,  having  escaped 
th^  public  troubles,  free  and  unroangl^.  Heretofore,  when  gentlemen 
desired  but  a  copy  of  any  of  these  plays,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may 
be  called  mean  where  every  one  is  best)  cost  them  more  than  four  times 
the  price  you  pay  for  the  whole  volume. 

1  should  scarce  have  adventured  in  these  slippery  times  on  such  a  work 
V  this,  if  knowing  persons  had  not  generally  assured  me  that  these  au* 
tbors  were  the  most  unquestionable  wits  this  kingdom  hath  afforded.  Mr« 
Beaumont  was  ever  acknowledged  a  man  of  a  most  strong  and  searching 
biain;  and  (his  years  considered)  the  most  judicious  wit  these  later  s^ges 
bare  produced ;  he  died  young,  for  (which  was  an  invaluable  loss  to  tnif 
nation)  he  left  the  worm  when  he  was  not  full  thirty  years  old.  Mr, 
Fletcher  survived,  and  lived  till  almost  fifty;  whereof  the  world  now  en- 
joys the  benefit.  It  w^as  once  in  my  thouehts  to  have  printed  Mr.  Flet- 
cher's works  by  themselves/  because  single  and  alone  he  would  make  a 
JQstTolume;  but  since  never  parted  while  they  lived,  I  conceived  it  not 
equitable  to  ^parate  their  ashes. 

It  becomes  not  me  to  say  (though  it  be  a  known  truth)  that  these  au- 
thors bad  not  only  high  unexpressible  gifts  of  nature,  but  also  excellent 
acquired  parts,  being  furbished  with  arts  and  sciences  by  that  liberal  edu- 
cation they  haid  at  the  university,  which  sure  is  the  best  place  to  make  a 
great  wit  understand  itself;  this  their  works  will  soon  make  evident.  I  was 
very  ambitious  to  have  got  Mr.  Beaumont's  picture ;  but  could  not  pos- 
obly,  though  I  spared  no  enquiry  in  those  noble  families  whence  he  was 
descended,  as  also  among  those  gentlemen  that  were  his  acquaintance 
nhen  be  was  of  the  Inner^Temple:  The  best  pictures,  and  those  most  like 
him,  you  will  find  in  this  volume.  This  figure  of  Mr.  Fletcher  was  cut 
kj  several  original  pieces,  which  his  friends  lent  me;  but  withal  they  t^U 
me,  that  his  unip:)itable  soul  did  shine  through  his  countenance  in  such 
air  and  spirit,  that  the  painters  confessed  it  was  not  easy  to  express  him : 
As  much  as  could  be,  you  havp  here,  and  the  graver  hath  done  his  part. 

Whatever  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  own  hand,  is  free  from  inter-, 
lining  j  and  hi?  friends  affirm  he  never  wr}t  any  one  thing  twice :  ^  It  seem:g 
be  bad  that  rare  felicity  to  prepare  an4  perfect  all  first  in  his  own  brain;  to 
shape  and  attire  his  notions,  to  add  or  lop  off,  before  he  committed  one 
void  to  writing,  and  never  touched  pen  till  all  was  to  stand  as  firm  and 
immutable  as  if  engraven  in  brass  or  marble.  But  I  keep  you  too  long 
from  those  friends  of  his  whom  'tis  better  for  you  to  read;  only  accept 
of  the  honest  endeavours  of 

One  that  is  a  Servant  to  you  all, 

HUMPHEEY    MOSELEY* 

At  the  Prince's  Anns,  in  St.  PauVs  Church-Yard, 
Feb.  the  14th,  l646. 

*  Fleteker's  works  by  ihenuehes.']  If  Mr.  Mqscley  could  hare  made  this  separation,  it 
0  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  left  us  no  intimation  which  plap  were  written  by  Fletcher 
ilonc. 

^  He  never  writ  any  one  thing  twice.'\  May  w^e  not  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
fiommon-place  compliment?  but  surely  it  is  a  vel^  injudicious  one.  A  similar  assertion,  ap« 
plied  to  Shakcepeare.  has  afibrded  much  conversation  in  the  literary  world. 

*^  '  •   BOOKSELLERS' 


BOOKSELLERS'  ADDRESS. 

(FOLIO  1679.) 

COURTEOUS  BEADERy 

1  HE  first  edition  of  these  plays  in  this  volume  having  found  that  accept- 
ance  as  to  give  us  encouragement  to  make  a  second  impression,  we  were 
very  desirous  they  might  come  forth  as  correct  as  might  be:  And  we  were 
Tery  opportunely  informed  of  a  copy  which  an  ingenious  and  worthy 
gentleman  had  taken  the  pains  (or  rather  the  pleasure)  to  read  ovcr^ 
wherein  he  had  all  along  corrected'  several  faults  (some  very  gross)  which 
bad  crept  in  by  the  frequent  imprinting  of  them.  His  corrections  were 
the  more  to  be  valued^  because  he  had  an  intimacy  with  both  our  authors, 
and  had  been  a  spectator  of  most  of  them  when  they  were  acted  in  their 
life-time.  *  This  therefore  we  resolved  to  purchase  at  any  rate ;  and  ac« 
cordingly  with  no  small  cost  obtained  it.  From  the  same  hand  also  we 
received  several  prologues  and  epilogues,  with  (be  songs  appertaining  to 
each  play,  which  were  not  in  the  former  edition,  but  are  now  inserted  in 
their  proper  places.  Besides,  in  this  edition  you  have  the  addition  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  plays  more  than  were  in  the  former,  which  we  have 
taken  the  pains  and  care  to  collect,  and  print  out  of  quarto  in  this  volume, 
which  for  distinction  sake  are  marked  with  a  star  in  the  catalogue  of  them 
facing  the  first  page  of  the  book.  And  wjhereas  in  several  of  the  plays 
there  were  wanting  the  names  of  the  persons  represented  therein,  in  this 
edition  you  have  Uiem  all  prefixed,  with  their  qualities;  which  will  be  a 
great  ease  to  the  reader.  Tnus  every  way  perfect  and  complete  have  you, 
all  both  tragedies  and  comedies  that  were  ever  writ  by  our  authors,  a  pair 
of  the  greatest  wits  and  most  ingenious  poets  of  their  age ;  from  whose 
worth  we  should  but  detract  by  our  most  studied  commendations* 

If  our  care  and  endeavours  to  do  our  authors  right  (in  an  incorrupt 
and  genuine  edition  of  their  works)  and  thereby  to  gratify  and  oblige  the 
reader,  be  but  requited  with  a  suitable  entertainment,  we  shall  be  en-- 
couraged  to  brine  Ben  Jonson's  two  volumes  into  one,  and  publish  them 
in  this  form;  and  ^Iso  to  reprint  Old  Shakespeare;  Both  which  are  d^ 
ftigued  hy 

Yours, 

Ready  to  serve  you, 

John  Martyk, 
Henry  HsRRiNOMANt 
JlicHAEj)  Mariot. 

'  He  had  all  alonff  corrected,  &c.]  Notwithstanding  thb  boast,  in  many  plays,  the  first 
folio  is  more  correct  tlian  the  second. 

PREFACE 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E^ 

GIVING  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 

(OCTAVO,  1711.) 


Trakcis  Beaumont,  Esquire,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  that  name,  at  Gracedieu  in  Leicestershire,  and  brother  to  Sir  Henry 
Beaumont,  Knight,  of  the  same  place ;  his  grandfather  wa%  John  Beau* 

niont, 

*  PtXface.']  To  this  Prrface,  Mr.  SympGon^  in  the  Edition  of  17^0,  prefixes  the  following 
Introduction. 

"Tis  really  surprising  that  all  we  know  of  two  such  illustrious  authors  as  Mr.  Beaumont 
aoA  Mr.  Fletcher  were  is.  That  we  know  nothing.  The  composer  of  the  following  Preface, 
sod  editor  of  their  works  in  171 1»  calls  it  *'  An  Account  of  the  Lives,  &c.  of  his  Authors." 
But  he  ^eatly  miscalls  it,  for  that  they  Were  bom  in  such  a  year,  and  died  in  such  a  one,  is  all 
he  has  given  us  of  their  history  and  actions  j  and  by  what  I  can  find,  had  they  never  wrote  a 
comedy,  we  should  not  have  known,  but  upon  Mr.  Shirley's  word,  that  in  conversation  they 
crer  had  talked  one. 

Our  authors,  'tis  true,  take  up  articles  in  two  dictionaries,  but  these  contain  little  more 
than  remarks  on  their  dramatic  performances.  Believing  therefore  that  the  no  account,  of  the 
foOowiDg  Preface,  contains  as  good  an  account  of  our  authors  as  any  can  be  given,  1  submit 
it  to  the  reader  pure  and  unmix  d,  as  it  came  out  of  the  editor's  hands,  without  any  alteration 
or  interpc^tion  at  all,  only  striking  out  a  long  quotation  from  a  very  imperfect  answer  of  Mr. 
Dxyden  s  to  the  objections  made  against  Shakespeaie  and  our  authors  by  Mr.  Rhymer. 

But  their  dramatic  is  no  better-known  than  their  civil  history ;  I  mean  what  part  each  sus- 
tsbed  in  their  poetical  capacities.  Did  Beaumont  plan,  and  Fletcher  raise  the  superstructure  i 
That  'tb  no  wonder  the  work  should  be  all  of  a  piece. 

Bat  if  each  sustained  both  characters  (as  I  think  is  so  plain  as  not  to  he  doubted)  'tis 
sizaage  there  should  appear  no  greater  diversity  in  their  writings,  when  the  separate  parts  came 
ID  be  put  toeether. 

For,  unless  I  be  greatly  mistaken,  we  cannot  say  that  here  one  laid  down  the  pencil,  and 
iiere  the  other  took  it  up,  no  more  than  we  can  say  of  aay  two  contiguous  colours  in  the 
sinfaow,  here  this  ends  and  there  that  begins^  so  fine  is  the  transition,  tliat 


Spectantia  luminafallit. 


Usque  adeo  quod  tangit  idem  est. 


Mr.  Seward  will  lay  before  the  reader  vrhhi  internal  evidence  he  thinks  he  has  discovered 
ef  a  distinction  of  their  hands  5  but  in  general  Bea\imont's  accuracy,  and  Fletcher's  wit,  are  so 
iiad]stisgui*shable,  that  were  we  not  sure,  to  a  demdnstration,  that  the  Masque  was  the 
former's,  and  the  Shepherdess  the  latter's  sole  production,  they  might  each  have  passed  for  the 
coDTurrent  labour  of  both,  or  have  changed  nands,  and  the  last  been  taken  for  Beaumont's 
and  xhe/ormer  for  Fletcher's. 

And  where  is  the  wonder,  that  Fletcher's  Works,  which  he  wrote  singly  after  Beaumont's 
dcadi,  should  cariy  the  same  strength,  wit,  manner,  and  spirit  in  them,  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
cerned firom  what  both  wrote  in  conjunction,  when  as  Sir  J .  Berkenhead  tells  us, 

**  Beaumont  died  j  yet  left  in  legacy 
His  rules  and  standard  wit  (rietcher)  to  thee; 
Still  the  same  planet,  tho'  not  fiU'd  so  soon, 
A  two-horn'd  crescent  then,  now  one  full-moon. 
Joint  Love  before,  now  Honour  doth  provoke ; 
So  th'  old  twin  giants  forcing  a  huge  oak. 
One  sUcp'd  his  footing,  th*  other  sees  him  fall, 
Grasp'a  the  whol«  tree  and  single  held  up  all." 

And 


vlii  1>REFAC}£,  1711. 

mriont,  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  his  father  Francis  Beaumont^  Judge  o(  the 
Coramon-Pleas,  who  married  Anne  daughter  of  George  Pierrepont  ol 
Home-Pierrepont,  Nottinghamshire,  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  after  at  "the  Inner-Temple.  He  died  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
K^y  and  was  buried  the  9th  of  March,  I6l5,  at  the  entrance  into  St.  Bene- 
dict's Chapel  in  Westminster-Abbey,  He  left  one  daughter  behind  him, 
Mrs.  Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  in  Leicestershire  since  the  year  1700: 
she  had  been  possessed  of  several  poems  of  her  father's  writing,  but  they 
were  lost  at  sea  coming  from  Ireland,  where  she  had  some  time  lived  in 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  family.  There  was  published,  after  our  author's 
death,  a  small  book  containing  several  poems  under  his  name,  and  among 
them  the  story  of  Salmacis,  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid;  and  a 
translation  of  the  Remedy  of  Love,  from  the  same  author.  The  Poem  of 
Bosworth-Field,  which  has  been  universally  esteemed^  was  written  by  hii 
brother  John  Beaumont. 

John  Fletcher,  Esquire,  (son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  who  was 
created  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  after  removed  to  Wor- 
cester, and  from  thence,  in  the  year  1593,  to  London),  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  probably  at  Bennet-College,  to  which  his  father  was  by 
his  will  a  benefactor.     He  died  of  the  plague  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 

And  since  I  have  quoted  one  poetical  authority,  let  me  give  another  (witli  a  little  varia- 
tion) from  the  immortal  Spenser,  which  may  farther  illustrate,  if  not  confirm  our  opinion. 
The  poet  speaking  of  Priamond,  after  he  had  died  by  Cambell's  hand  in  single  combat^  sa^'s^ 

"  His  weary  ghost  assoyPd  from  fleshly  band 
Did  not,  as  others  wont,  directly  fly 
Unto  her  rest  in  Pluto's  griesly  laud^ 
Ne  into  air  did  vanish  presently, 
Ne  chaunged  was  into  a  star  in  sky. 
But  by  traduction  was  eilsoon  deriv'd 
Into  his  other  brother  that  surviv*d. 
In  whom  he  liv'd  anew,  of  former  life  deprived.** 

Tlie  application  of  these  lines  to  our  authors,  is  so  easy  that  no  reader  can  miss  it,  and  the 
reason  given  for  the  sameness  of  manner,  spirit,  ^c.  in  their  jwn^  and  single  performances,  to 
clear  iox  2i  poetical  one,  that  no  one  can  dispute  it. 

And  as  to  external  evidence ,  though  we  have  enough  of  it,  'tis  so  little  to  be  depended  on, 
that  it  has  no  weight  with  me,  whatever  it  may  have  with  the  intelligent  reader.  The  testi- 
•mony  of  the  versifiers,  before  our  authors  works,  is  so  extravagant  on  the  one  side  o^on  the 
other,  that  if  we  trust  tJds  panegyrist,  Fletcher  was  the  sole  auihor>  if  that,  Beaumont  wrote 
alone,  and  if  &  third,  the  whole  was  the  united  work  and  labour  of  both. 

The  printers  of  the  quarto  editions  are  no  more  concordant;  for  in  different  years  and 
editions,  you  have  sometimes  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher  s  name,  and  sometimes  the  latter'i 
•ingly  before  the  same  play. 

The  prologue  and  epilogue  writers  may  perhaps  be  more  depended  upon,  but  they  do  not 
fp  quite  through  with  tneir  vvork  ;  for  neither  the  quarto  copies,  nor  the  thirt\'-four  plays  in 
tne  l647  edition,  have  all  their  full  quotas  of  head  and  tail-pieces;  and  of  the;>e  we  have,  there 
are  few  that  speak  out,  and  tell  us  from  whose  labours  their  audiences  were  to  expect  either 
pleasure  or  instruction. 

However  this  e\'idence,  such  as  it  is,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader,  by  way  of  notes  to  the 
alphabetical  account  of  our  authors  pieces  (as  drawn  up  bv  Dr.  Langbaiue)  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  following  Preface ;  and  leave  it  to  his  judgment  to  determine,  how  far  upon 
such  testimony,  the  authors  were  sinc^ly  or  jointly  concernecl;  only  1  must  give  this  caution, 
that  where  the  prologue  Mentions  poet,  or  author  in  the  singular,  there  I  suppose  Fletcher  is 
only  designed,  where  in  the  plural,  Beaumont  is  includeil. 

^he  evidence  Mr.  Sympson  here  sueaksof,  the  reader  will  find,  witli  much  additional 
luformatioa,  io  the  title  of  each  pby  of^the  present  edition.] 
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«f  King  Charles  the  Firsthand  was  buriM'  tn'St.  Mary  Overy's  Churiih  in 
Sondiwark^  Angnst  the  l^th,  l6£d,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Several  of  their  plays  were  printed  in  quarto  while  the  authors  were 
liTing;  and  in  th^  year  1645^  (twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Fletcher, 
and  thirty  after  that  of  Beaumont)  there  was  pubUshed  in  folio  a  collection 
of  sac!h  of  their  plays  as  had  not  before  been  printed^  amoimting  to  between 
tliirty  and  forty.  At  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are  inserted  a  great  many 
Coounendatory  Verses,  written  in  praise  of  the  authors  by  persons  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  the  most  eminent  of  tliat  age  for  wit  and  quahty.  This 
fioUeeCion  was  published  by  Mr.  Shirley^  after  the  shutting  up  of  the 
theatres,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  ten  of  the  most 
famoiis  actors,  who  profess  to  have  taken  great  care  in  the  edition;  they 
Jameiit  their  not  bein^  able  to  procure  any  picture  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  from 
irbich  to  take  his  eihgies^  as  they  had  done  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher:  but, 
through  the  favour  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dorset,  that  is  now  supplied ; 
the  head  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  b^ing  taken  from 
originals  in  the  noble  collection  his  lordship  has  at  Knowles, 

Id  the  year  1679>  there  was  an  edition  m  folio  of  all  their  plays  pub- 
lished, containing  those  formerly  printed  in  quarto,  and  those  in  tbjti 
befote-mentioned  folio  edition.  Several  of  the  Commendatory  Verses  are 
left  ont  before  that  impression;  but  many  of  them  relating  to  particulars 
of  the  authors,  or  their  plays,  they  are  prefixed  to  this ;  and  a  large  omis* 
sion  of  pdrt  of  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  is  sup- 
plied in  tliis. 

The  frequent  cmd  ^eat  audiences  that  several  of  their  plays  continue 
to  bring,  sufficiently  declares  the  value  this  age  has  for  them  is  equal  to 
that  of^the  former;  and  three  such  extraordinary  writers  as  Mr.  Waller, 
die  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  and  John  late  Earl  of  Kocbester,  selecting  each 
of  them  one  of  their  plays  to  alter  for  the  stage,  adds  not  a  little  to  their 
leputation. 

The  Maid's  Tragedy*  was  very  frequently  acted  after  the  Bestoratiou, 
and  with  the  greatest  applause;  Mr.  Hart  plaving  Amintor,  Major  Mohuu, 
Metantins,  and  Mrs.  Marshal,. Evadne,  equal  to  any  other  parts  for  which 
they  were  deservedly  famous.  But  the  latter  ending  of  that  play,  where 
the  king  was  kiUed,  making  it  upon  some  particular  occasion  not  thought 
proper  to  be  farther  represented,  it  was  by  private  order  frohi  the  court 
sikiioed.  This  was  the  reason  Mr.  Waller  undertook  the  altering  the  latter 
part  of  that  play,  as  it  is  now  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works*—* 
Upon  which  alteration,  this  following  remark  was  made  by  an  eminent 
hand: 

**  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  who  sat  for  the  two  brothers  characters. 
TwBs  agreeable  to  Mr.  Waller's  temper  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  tragedy, , 
as  he  expresses  it;  but  whether  it  be  a^eeable  to  the  nature  of  tragedy 
itself,  to  make  every  thing  come  off  easily,  I  leave  to  the  critics." 

Tiae  Dufae  of  Buckingham,  so  celebrated  for  writing  the  Rehearsal, 

*  As  oar  authors  were  planning  one  of  th^r  i^ays  (thu  moH  probably)  in  a  taireni*  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  over-heard »  bv  some  of  the  bottse,  to  say»  FU  undertake  to  kill  th/s  King^  Words 
in  appearance  so  treasonable  as  these  were»  could  not  long  be  kept  conce;dedy  and  the  disco*- 
wery  of  them  had  like  to  have  cost  our  poet  dear :  but  it  being  dexnonstfatcd  that  this  dcsigu 
w^  only  against  the  person  of  a  tctntcal  sovereign,  our  author  w.as  freed  from  any  farti^ej 
trouble,  and  the  intended  process  entirely  dropped.     Fide  }Vinstanieif\$  Mnglish  Poets, 
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made  the  two  last  acts  of  the  Chances  almost  new.  Mr.  Hart  played  the 
part  of  Don  John  to  the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  audience;  the  play 
had  a  great  run,  and  eyer  since  has  been  followed  as  one  of  the  best  enter- 
.tainments  of  the  stage.  His  Grace,  after  that,  bestowed  some  time  in 
altering  another  play  of  our  authors,  called  Philaster,  or  Love  Lies  a- 
Bleeding:  He  made  very  considerable  alterations  in  i^  and  took  it  with 
him,  intending  to  finish  it  the  last  journey  he  made  to  Yorkshire,  in  the 
year  1686.  I  cannot  learn  what  is  become  of  the  play  with  his  Grace's 
alterations,  but  am  very  well  informed  it  was  since  the  Revolution  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Nevil  Payne,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 

1689- 

The  alterations  in  Valentinian,  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  amount  to 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole;  but  his  lordship  died  before  he  had  done 
>  all  he  intended  to  it.  It  was  acted  with  very  great  applause,  Mr.  Good- 
man playing  Valentinian,  Mr.  Betterton,  ^cius,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  Lucina. 
My  lord  died  in  the  year  1680,  and  the  plav  was  acted  in  the  year  1684, 
and  the  same  year  published  bv  Mr.  Robert  Wolsly,  with  a  Preface, 
/  giving  a  large  account  of  my  lord,  and  his  writings.  This  play,  with  the 
alterations,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  lordship's  poems  in  octavo. 

Mr.  Dry  den,  in  bis  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  page  17,  (in  the  first 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works)  in  a  comparison  of  the  French 
•and  English  comedy,  says,  '^  As  for  comedv,  repartee  is  one  of  its  chiefest 
graces.  The  greatest  pleasure  of  an  audience  is  a  chase  of  wit  kept  up 
on  both  sides,  and  swiitly  managed :  And  this  our  forefathers  (if  not  we) 
have  had  in  Fletcher's  plays,  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
the  French  poets  can  arrive  at." 

And  in  the  same  Essa^,  page  19,  he  says,  ^'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
had,  with  the  advantage  oi  Shakespeare's  wit,  which  was  their  precedent, 
■  great  natural  gifts*  improved  by  study.  Beaumont  especially  being  so 
accurate  a  judge  of  plays,  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  he  lived,  submitted  all 
his  writings  to  his  censure,  and  'tis  thought  used  his  judgment  in  correict- 
ing,  if  not  contriving  all  his  plots  What  value  he  had  for  him  appears 
by  the  verses  he  wrote  to  him,  and  therefore  I  need  speak  no  farther  of 
it.  Hie  first  play  that  brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem,  was  Phi- 
laster;  for  before  that,  they  had  written  two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully; 
as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  writ  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour.  Their  plots  were  generally  more  regular  than  Shakespeare's, 
especially  those  that  were  made  before  Beaumont's  death.  And  they  ua- 
derstood  and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better;  whose 
wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever 
paint  as  they  have  done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  par- 
,  ticular  persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to  describe;  they  repre- 
sented all  the  passions  very  lively,  but  above  all  love.  I  am  apt  to  believe 
the  English  language  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection;  what  words 
have  since  been  taJken  in,  are  rather  superfluous  than  necessary.  Their 
plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage, 
two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of  Shakespeare's  or 
Jonson's;  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies, 
and  pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays,  which  suits  generally  with  all  mens 
humour.  Shakespeare's  language  is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben 
Jonson's  wit  comes  short  of  theirs." 

This 
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This  Essay  of  Mr.  Dryden's  was  written  in  the  y^ar  1666.' 
Mr.  Dryden  said  he  had  been  informed,  that  after  Beaumont's  death, 
Mr.  James  Shirley  was  consulted  by  Fletcher  in  the  plotting  several  of  his 

plays. 

' in  (he  year  1666.^    After  this  sentence  Was  Inserted  Mr.  Diyden*s  Remarks  on 

firmer,  which  Sympson,  in  his  Introduction,  p.  xiv.  mentions  having  rejected.    They  here 
fclk)w»  with  the  rrefacer*ft  Observations. 

"  1 V  the  year  l077,  Mr.  Rymer  (now  Historiographer  Royal)  published  '  The  Tra^ies 
of  the  Last  Aoe  considered ,  in  a  Letter  to  Fleet^'ood  Shepherd,  Esq.*  In  this  treaUse  he 
oinciaes  upon  Kollo  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  the  Kins;  and  No  King^ 
all  three  written  by  our  authors,  and  the  most  taking  plays  then  acted.  He  has  there  endea- 
vomed  U>  the  utmost  the  exposing  their  failings,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  their 
beaotics^  Mr.  Rymer  sent  one  of  nis  books  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Dryden,  who  on  the  blank 
ievesy  before  the  beginninc,  and  after  the  end  of  tlie  book,  made  several  remarks,  as  if  he 
de^gDed  an  answer  to  Mr.  Rymer's  reflections ;  they  are  of  Mr.  Dryden's  own  hand-writing, 
sid  may  be  seen  at  the  publbher's  of  this  book ;  'tis  to  be  wished  he  had  put  his  last  hand  to 
cm,  anid  made  the  connection  closer,  but  just  as  he  left  them  be  pleased  to  take  them  here 
werbaiim  inserted. 

"  He  who  undertakes  to  answer  this  excellent  critic  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  behalf  of  our  £ng* 
lish  poets  against  the  Greek,  ought  to  do  it  in  this  manner. 

"  ^iher  by  yielding  to  him  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  wliich  consists  in 
diis,  that  the  pt^J^^  (i,  e.)  the  design  and  conduct  of  it  is  more  conducing  in  the  Greeks,  to 
thQK  ends  of  traeedy  which  Aristotle  and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terror  and  pity ;  yet 
the  granting  this  oocs  not  set  the  Greeks  above  the  English  poets. 

*'  But  tne  answer  ought  to  prove  two  things;  first.  That  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  mas- 
ter-piece of  a  tragedy,  though  it  be  the  foundation  of  it. 

**  Seoondly,  That  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  may  be  found  in  the 
English,  which  were  not  in  the  Greek. 

"  Aristode  places  the  fable  firsts  not  quoad  digniiatem,  sed  quoad  fundamentum  i  for  a 
£Mt  nerer  so  movingly  contrived,  to  those  ends  of  his,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  hothing 
an  oar  affections,  except  tl>e  characters,  manners,  thoughts  and  words  are  suitable. 

*'  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove.  That  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  we  arc  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides  -,  and  this  he  has  offered  at  in  some  measure, 
hst,  I  think,  a  little  partiaily  \q  the  ancienla. 

^  To  make  a  true  judgment  in  this  competition,  between  the  (jreek  poets  and  the  Eng- 
lish in  tra^iedF,  consider, 

*'  I.  How  Aristotle  has  defined  a  tragedy. 
'•II.  What  he  assigns  the  end  of  it  to  be. 

"III.  Whiit  he  thiiScs  the  beauties  of  it. 

"IV.  The  means  to  attain  the  end  proposed.  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tnigip 
poets  jostly  and  without  p-irtiality,  accormng  to  those  rules. 

'*  Then,  Secondly,  consider,  whether  Aristotle  has  made  a  just  definition  of  tragedy,  of 
iis  parts,  of  its  ends,  of  its  beauties;  and  whether  he  having  not  seen  any  others  but  those  of 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.  had  or  truly  could  determine  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
aze,  and  wheirein  they  consist 

"  Next  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was  deficient;  for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of 
iis  plots,  and  fewness  of  persons,  and  try  whether  that  be  not  a  fault  in  the  Greek  poets :  and 
vhether  their  excellency  was  so  great;,  when  ^  variety  was  visibly  so  little ;  or  whcUier  wliat 
ihey  did  was  not  very  eaSy  to  dp. 

'*  Then  make  a  judsment  pn  what  th^  English  have  adde4  to  their  beauties :  As  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions;  as  namelv,  that  of  love,  scarce  tpuched  on 
bv  the  ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaadra,  cite<(  by  A|r.  Rym^r,  axid  in  that  how 
toon  they  were  of  Fletcher. 

'*  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion,  is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied; 
became  of  the  example  alledgea  of  Phaedra:  And  how  far  Shakespeare  has  outdon^  them  in 
friendship,  &c. 

"  To  retnm  to  the  be^nning  of  this  enooiry,  consider  if  pity  and  terror  be  enough  for 
tngfdv  to  move,  and  I  believe  upon  a  tniedennition  of  traaedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work 
extend  forther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners  by  delighuul  representation  of  human  life  in 
peal  persons,  by  way  of  dialo^e.  If  this  be  true,  then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be 
loorcd  as  the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  generally  love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice. 

by 
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plays.  It  does  seem  that  Shirley  did  supply  many  that  were  left  ioiper* 
teot,  and  diat  the  old  players  gave  some  remains^  or  imperfect  plays  of 

Fletcher's 

by  shewing  the  rewards  of  otie>  and  putiishments  of  the  other;  at  least  by  rendering  virtue 
always  amiable^  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate  $  and  vice  detestable^  though  it  be  shown 
triumphant^ 

*'  If  then  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and  discouragement  of  vice,  be  the  proper  end  of 
poetry  in  tragedy :  Pity  and  terror,  though  good  means,  are  not  the  only:  For  all  the  passionB 
m  tlieir  turns  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy,  anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  ttie  poets 
common  places ;  and  a  general  concernment  for  the  principal  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  mak- 
ing them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their  words  and  actions,  as  wilt  interest  tm  audi- 
ence in  their  fortunes. 

"  And  if  after  all,  in  a  larae  sense,  pity  comprehends  this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  ttie  bad  j  then  let  us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  trasedy,  as  well  as  the  andenta,  or  perhaps  better. 

"  And  here  Mr.  Kymer  s  objections  against  these  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weighed; 
that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough  to  turn  the  balance  against  our  country- 
ineit. 

''  It  is  evident  those  plays  which  he  arraigns  have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  high 
dl^ree  upon  the  stan. 

''  To  give  the  ^ory  of  this  away  from  the  poet^  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems 
txnjust. 

*'  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they  have  found,  the  event  has  beeii  the  same, 
that  is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved :  Which  shows,  that  there  is  something  of 
force  and  merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the  design  of  raising  those  two  passions : 
And  suppose  them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted,  yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour, 
and  more  life  upon  the  stage^  but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where  it  is  not  first.  But  secondly,  I 
dare  appeal  to  tnose  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they  have  not  found  those  two  pas- 
sions moved  within  them;  and  if  the  genoal  voice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymer*s  prgudice  will 
take  off  his  single  testimony. 

"  1" his  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to  be  establbhcd  by  this  appeal :  As  if  one  man 
iay  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  conclude  it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  further  argu- 
ment ag^nst  him  that  it  is  so. 

'*  If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved ;  his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best 
but  evince,  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way  to  raise  those  passions*,  out  experience  proves 
against  him,  that  those  means  which  they  have  used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  produced 
them. 

**  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  my  opinion,  this,  that  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation  m  which  they  lived :  For  though  nature,  as 
he  objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too  the  same ;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the 
dispdsitions  of  the  people  to  vvhom  a  poet  writes,  may  be  so  cUmrent,  that  what  pleased  the 
Greeks,  would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 

**  And  if  they  proceeded  upon  a  foundation  of  truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians,  than- 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it  onlv  shows  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
more  judicious  people:  But  the  poet's  business  is  certainly  to  please  the  audience. 

*' Whether  our  English  audience  have  been  pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
with  bread,  » the  next  question;  that  is,  whether  the  means  which  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
have  used  in  their  plays  to  raise  those  passions  before-named,  be  better  applied  to  the  ends  by 
the  Grreek  poets  than  bj  them ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this  wholly.  Let  it  be 
yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down  with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  by  their  own 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judgments :  It  still  remains  to  prove  that  our 
theatre  needs  this  total  reformation. 

"  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  designs,  are  ra^er  wittily  aggravated  in  many 
places,  than  reasonably  urged ;  and  as  much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks,  by  one  who 
were  as  witty  as  himself. 

"Secondly,  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the  foundation  of  the  fabric,  only 
take  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  symmetry.  For  example:  The  faults  in  the  character  of 
the  King  ai^  No  King,  are  not,  as  he  makes  them,  such  as  render  him  detestable;  but  only 
imperfections  which  accompany  human  nature,  and  for  the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence 
of  his  love;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  concernment  for  him.  This  answer  may  be 
applied  to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

^'  And  Rollo  committing  many  murders,  when  he  is  answerable  but  fur  one,  is  too 
^  severely 
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Fktcber's  to  Sbirley  to  make  op:  And  it  is  jfrom  hence^  that  in  the  first. 
act  of  Love's  Pilgrimage,  there  is  a  soene  of  an  Ostler,  transcribed  ver-^ 

batim 

KfcitK  am^ned  *tiy  him ;  for  it  adds  to  our  honor  and  detestation  of  the  criminal.  And 
HKtic  justice  is  not  neglected  neither,  for  we  stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  o£Eenoe  which 
he  commits;  and  the  point  which  the  poet  is  to  gain  upon  the  audience,  b  not  so  much  in 
liie  death  of  an  offender,  as  the  raising  an  horror  of  his  crimes. 

''  That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly  guil^>  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  parti* 
eipating  of  both,  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  is  certainly  a  good  rule;  but  not  perpe-» 
tuOy  to  be  observed,  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies'too  much  alike;  which  oljection  he 
bnkwy  but  has  not  fiilly  answered. 

'*  To  conclude  therefore,  if  the  plays  of  the  ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are 
aoct  beautifoUy  written ;  and  if  we  can  raise  passions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
<w  aenius  in  tragedy  is  greater,  for  in  all  other  parts  of  it  the  English  have  manifestly  ex- 

"  For  dM  fid>le  itself,  *ci8  in  the  English  more  adorned  with  episodes,  and  larger  than  in 
tbe  Greek  poets,  consequently  more  diverting;  for,  if  the  action  be  but  one,  and  that  plain, 
vitiioat  any  countertura  of  design  or  episode  (i,  e,J  under- plot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as 
ibe  Eng^,  which  have  both  under-piot,  and  a  turned  design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in 
apeciatkm  of  the  catastrophe?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we  see  throuf^  the  whole  design 

**  For  the  characters,  they  are  neither  so  many  nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
as  ia  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher ;  only  they  are  more  adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which 
Aiiaode  commends  to  us ;  pity  and  terror. 

"  The  manners  (low  from  the  characters,  and  consequently  must  paltake  of  their  ad- 
TSsiMes  and  disadvantages. 

. "  The  tbou^ts  and  words,  which  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly 
OMR  noble  and  more  poetical  in  the  En^h  than  in  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by 
cQDpsring  them  somewhat  more  equitable  than  Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

"  Ana  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  English  way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and 
(OTor;  because  they  often  shew  virtue  oppressed,  and  vice  punished ;  where  th^  do  not  both 
«  ddicr,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

''That  we  may  the  less  wonder  why  pity  and  terror  are  not  now  the  only  springs  on 
vfaich  oor  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakespeare  may  be  more  excused,  Rapin  confesses  that 
iki  Frmeh  tragedies  now  aU  run  upon  the  tendre,  and  gives  the  reason,  because  love  is  the 
mm  which  most  predominates  m  our  souls ;  and  that  therefore  the  passions  represented 
MDOQe  insipid,  unless  they  are  conibnnable  to  the  tlKn^ts  of  the  audience;  but  it  is  to  be 
(mriuded,  that  this  passion  works  not  now  among  the  French  so  strongly,  as  the  other  two 
rfidaooDgtt  the  ancients.  Amongit  us,  who  have  a  stronger  genius  for  writing,  the  operations 
ftom  die  writing  are  much  stronger;  for  the  raisine  of  Shakespeare's  passions  are  more 
&<nn  the  excellency  of  the  words  and  thoughts,  than  tnc  justness  of  the  occasion :  and  if  he 
^  been  able  to  |Mck  single  occasions,  he  has  never  foundied  the  whole  reasonably,  yet  by  the 
geaius  of  poetry,  in  writmg  he  has  succeeded. 

'^  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 
"I.  The  fable  itself. 

"  II.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance,  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  whole. 

**  III.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  characters  in  speaking  or  actuig  what  is  proper 
^  ihem,  and  proper  to  be  shewn  by  the  poet. 

"  IV.  The  thoKtthta  which  express  the  manners. 

"  V.  The  wor£  which  express  those  tlWuglits. 

"  In  the  last  of  these  Homer  excels  Virgil,  Virgil  all  other  ancient  poets,  and  Shake- 
fttre  all  modem  poets. 

"  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order ;  the  meaning  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have  a  bcgin- 
BMg,  middle,  and  an  end,  ail  just  and  natural,  -so  that  tiiat  nart  which  is  the  middle,  could 
ifA  ttitaEslly  be  the  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  all  are  depending  one  on  another, 
ukethelinksof  a  curious  chain.  ^ 

"If  terror  and  pity  are  only  to  be  raised;  certainly  tins  author  follows  Aristotle's 
ndo,  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides's  example;  but  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that  doiibly, 
'■dicT  by  seemg  a  wicked  man  pouished,  or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate;  or  fierhaps 
tadi^aiation,  to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  and  <z;oodness  depressed .  both  these  may  be  pro- 
fi&bic  to  the  end  of  tragedy;  reformation  of  manners;  but  ttie  last  improperly,  only  as  ii 

bc-cu 
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batim  out  of  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn,  actiii.  scene  1.  which  piaT  wa^ 
written  lon^  after  Fletcher  died,  and  transplanted  into  Love's  Pilgrimage 
after  the  printing  the  New-Inn,  which  was  in  the  year  l630.  And,  two  of 
the  plays  printea  under  the  name  of  Fletcher,  viz.  the  Coronation,  and  the 
Little  Thief,  have  heen  claimed  by  Shirley  to  be  his ;  'tis*"  probable  they 
were  left  imperfect  by  one,  and  finished  by  the  other. 

begets  pity  in  the  audience ;  though  Aristotle,  I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  kind  in  the 
second  form. 

'*  And,  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Grreeks  performed  this  better;  perhaps  it  may  admit  a 
dispute  whether  pity  and  terror  are  either  the  prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

''It  is  not  enough  that  Aristotle  has  said  so,  for  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen  ours,  mij^ht  have  chan^  his  mind. 

*'  And  chiefl}^  we  have  to  say  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terror  m  the  last  paragraph  save 
one)  that  the  punishment  of  vice  and  reward  of  virtue,  are  the  most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy, 
because  most  conducing  to  good  example  of  life ;  now  pity  is  not  so  easily  raised  for  a  criminal 
(as  the  ancient  tragedy  always  represents  his  chief  person  such)  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man 
and  the  suffering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the  offender,  is  of  the  nature  of  English 
tragedy;  contrary  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy  oflen,  and  the  offender  escapes. 

"  Then  we  are  not  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of  men  so  much  as  of  lovers ;. 
and  this  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  so  that  they  neither  administered  poetical 
justice  (of  which  Mr.  Rymer  boastsi)  so  well  as  we,  neither  knew  they  the  best  common-place 
of  pity,  which  is  love. 

"He  therefore  unjustly  blames  us  for  not  building  upon  what  the  ancients  left  us,  for  it 
seenls,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that  we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  begun. 

"  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this ;  that  it  is  extremelv  learned  5  but  that  the  author  of 
it  is  better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English  Poets;  tnat  all  writers  oueht  to  study  this 
critic  as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of  tne  ancients;  that  the  model  ot  tragedy  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  and  extreme  correct;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  traegdy ; 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot,  characters,  8rc.  and  lastly,  that  we  may  be 
tausht  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference, 
witn  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

**  Want  of  method,  in  this  excellent  treatiee,  makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  some- 
times obscure. 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to'be  moved,  is  that  they  are  to  be  mo\'ed  as  the 
means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  which  are  pleasure  and  instruction. 

'*  And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distinguished.  The  chief  ends  of  the  poet  ia  to  please ; 
for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  instruct,  which  is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the 
vehicle  of  that  instruction :  for  poetry  is  an  art,  and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit . 

"Thepity  which  the  poet  IS  to  labour  for,  is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those,  or  him, 
whom  he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  tragedy :  the  terror  is  likewise 
in  the  punishment  of  the  same  criminal,  who  if  he  be  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will 
not  be  pitied ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment  will  be  unjust. 

**  Another  obscurity  is  where  he  says,  Sophocles  perfected  tra^y,  by  introducing  the 
third  actor;  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action,  one  company  singing,  or  speaking,  ano- 
ther playing  on  the  music,  a  third  dancing. 

*'  tiapin  attributes  more  to  the  diciio,  that  is,  to  the  words  and  discounes  of  a  tragedy,  than 

Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  in  the  last  rank  of  beauties;  perhaps  only  last  in  order, 

.  Ijecause  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design  of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts,  of 

the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those  cha!racters>  and  of  the  thoughts  of  proceeding  from 

those  manners. 

"  Kapin*s  words  arc  remarkable : 

*'  'Tis  not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprizii^  events,  and  extraordinary  incidents  that 
make  the  beauty  of  a  tragedy,  'tis  the  discourses,  when  they  are  natural  and  passionate. 

"  So  are  Shakespeare  s.**  , 

"  Here  Mr.  Dryden  breaks  off, 

**  About  a  year  after  Mr.  Rymer  s  publishing  his  criticism,  he  printed  a  traoedy  written 
by  himself  in  rhime,  called  Edfrar;  or.  The  English  Monarch;  an  heroic  tragedy,  dedicated 
to  Kine  Charles  the  Second;  this  play  neier  appeared  on  the  staoe,  the  players,  not  thinking 
h  worth  their  while,  nor  has  any  one  made  any  criticisms  upott  that." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Langbaine,  in  his  account  of  the. Dramatic  PoetSi  printed  in  the 
jear  lG91y  is  very  particular  upon  the  several  plays  of  our  authors,  and 
therefore  I  shall  conclude  with  transcribing  from  him,  page  204,  viz* 
"  Mr.  Beaumont  was  a  master  of  a  good  wit,  and  a  better  judgment,  that 
Mr.  Jonson  himself  thoifght  it  no  disparagement  to  submit  bis  writings 
to  his  correction.  Mr.  Fletcher's  wit  was  equal  to  Mr.  Beaumont's  judg- 
ment, and  was  so  luxuriant,  that  like  superfluous  branches  it  was  ire- 
<)uently  pruned  by  his  judicious  partner.  These  poets  perfectly  under- 
stood breeding,  and  therefore  successfully  copiea  the  conversation  of 
raitlemeD.  They  knew  how  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  age;  and 
Fletcher  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  expressing  all  hb  thoughts  with  life  and 
briskness.  No  man  ever  understood  or  arew  the  passions  more  lively 
dian  he;  and  his  witty  raillery  was  so  dressed,  that  it  rather  pleased  than 
disgosted  the  modest  part  of  his  audience.  In  a  word,  Fletcher's  fancy 
nd  Beaumont's  judgment  combined,  produced  such  plays,  as  will  remain 
BODuments  of  their  wit  to  all  posterity.  Mr.  Fletcher  himself,  after  Mr. 
Beaiuaont's  death,  composed  several  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  so  great  a  master."  And  this  Mr.  Cartwright  alludes  to,  in 
his  verses  before  the  book. 

The  following  verses,  put  under  bis  folio  picture,  were  written  by  Sir 
J<^  Berkenhead. 

Felicis  avi,  ac  Prasulis  natm;  comes 
Bbaumontio;  9ic,gmppe  Parnassus,  biceps; 
Fletchebus  unam  in pyramidaf ureas  agens. 
Siruxit  chorum  plus  simpticem  vates  duplex; 
Plus  duplicem  solus;  nee  ullum  transtulit; 
Nee  transferrendus :  Dramatum  atemi  sales, 
Anglo  theatroj  orbi,  sibi,  superstitites. 
FLETCHERE,yacfes  absque  vultu pingitur ; 
Quantus!  vel  umbram  circuit  nemo  tuam. 

There  are  fifty-two  plays  written  by  these  authors,  each  of  which  I 
shall  mention  alphabetically. 

B^gars*  Bush,  a  comedy.  This  play  I  have  seen  several  times  acted 
with  applause. 

BfmOuca,  a  tragedy.  -The  plot  of  this  ^y  is  borrowed  from  Tacitus's 
Annals,  lib.  14.  See  Milton's  History  of  JBngland,  book  li.  Ubaldino  de 
Fiia  d/dle  Donne  lUustri  del  Regno  a  Inghelterra  ^  Scotia,  p,  7.  l^c. 

Bloody  Brother,  or  RaUo  l)uke  of  Normqndif,  a  tragedy  much  in 
request;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.Rymer's  criticisms  on  it,  has  still  the 
good  fortune  to  please:  it  bemg  frequently  acted  by  thepresent  company 
of  actors,  at  the  Queen's  Playhouse  m  Dorset-Garden.  Tne  design  or  this 
play  is  history:  See  Herodian,  lib^  4.  Xiphili»i  Epit.  Dion,  in  Fit.  Ant. 
CaracaUa^    fait  of  the  language  is  copied  from  Seneca's  Thebais. 

CufUain,  a  comedy. 

Chances,  a  comedy,  revived  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  very 
Biuch  improved ;  beine  aoted  with  extraordinary  applause  at  the  Theatre 
in  Dorset-Garden,  and  printed  with  the  alterations,  London,  4to,  16S2. 
This  play  is  built  on  a  novel  written  by  the  famous  Spaniard  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  called  The  Lady  Cornelia;  which  the  reader  may  read  at  large 
m  a  folio  volume  called  Six  £xemp1ary  Novels. 

Coronation^ 
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CaranathUf  a  tragi-comedy. 

Coxcomb,  a  comedy,  which  was  revived  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  the  pro- 
logue being  spoken  by  Joe  Haines. 

CtipiiPi  Mevenge,  a  tragedy. 

Custom  of  the  Country,  a  traffi-comedy.  This  is  accounted  an  exceU 
lent  play;  the  plot  of  RutiBo,  Duarte,  and  Guiomar,  is  founded  on  one 
of  Malespini's  novels,  deca.  vt.  nov.  6. 

Double  Marriage  J  a  tragedy,  which  has  been  revived  some  years  ago; 
as  I  learn  from  a  new  prologue  printed  in  Covent^Garden  Drollery,  p.  14. 

Wdtr  Brother^  a  comedy,  which  has  been  acted  with  good  applause. 

Faithful  Shepherdess,  a  pastoral,  writ  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  commended 
by  two  copies  written  by  the  judicious  Beaumont,  and  the  learned  Jonsoo, 
which  are  inserted  among  the  Commendatory  Pdems  at  the  beginning  of 
this  edition.  When  this  pastoral  was  first  acted  before  their  miijesties  at 
Somerset- House  on  twelfttwnight,  1633,  instead  of  a  prologue,  there  was 
a  song  iu  dialogue,  sung  between  a  priest  and  a  nymph,  which  was  writ 
by  Sir  William  D'Avenant;  and  an  epilogue  was  spoken  by  the  Lady 
Mary  Mordant,  which  the  reader  may  read  in  Coven  t-Garden  Drollery, 
p.  86. 

Fair  Maid  of  thi  Inn,  a  tragi  •«  comedy .  Mariana's  disowning  Ca;- 
sario  for  her  son,  and  the  duke's  injunction  to  marry  him,  is  related  by 
Causin  in  his  Holy  Court,  and  is  transcribed  by  Wanley  in  his  History 
of  Man,  fol.  book  S.  chap.  26. 

False  One,  a  tragedy.  This  play  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  Egypt,  and  his  amours  with  Cleopatra.  See  Suetonius,  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  Appian,  Florus,  £utro[>ius,  Orosius,  8cc. 

Four  plays,  or  Moral  representations  in  One:  viz.  The  Triwanwh  of  Ho- 
nour;  The  Triumph  of  Love;  The  Triumph  of  Deaths  The  Triumph  of 
Time»  I  know  not  whether  ever  these  representations  appeared  on  the 
stage,  or  no.  The  Triumph  of  Honour  is  founded  on  Boccace  his  novels, 
day  10.  nov.  5.  The  Triumph  of  Love,  on  the  same  author,  day  5.  nov.  8. 
The  Triumph  of  Death,  on  a  novel  in  The  Fortunate,  Deceived,  and  Un- 
fortunate Lovers,  part  3.  nov.  3.  See  besides  Palace  of  Pleasure,  nov. 
40.  Belleforest,  &c.  The  Triumph  of  Time,  as  far  as  falls  within  my  dis- 
co veiy,  is  wholly  the  author's  invention. 

Honest  Maws  Fortune,  a  tragi-comedy.  As  to  the  plot  of  Montague's 
bein^  preferred  by  Lamira  to  be  her  husband,  when  he  waa  in  adversity, 
and  teast  expected,  the  like  story  is  related  by  Hey  wood.  History  of  Wo- 
men, b.  g.- p.  641. 

Humorota  lAeutenani,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  I  have  often  seen  acted 
with  applause.  The  character  of  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  refusing  to 
fight  after  he  was  cured  of  his  wounds,  resembles  the  story  of  the  soldier 
belonging  to  LucuUus,  described  in  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  lib.  2.  ep.  2. 
•but  the  very  story  is  related  in  Ford's  Apotheems,  p.  30.  How  near  the 
poet  keeps  to  the  historian  I  must  leave  to  those  that  will  compare  the 
^  play  with  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  the  father 
and  the  son.  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demetrius,  Diodorus,  Justin,  Ap- 
pian, &c. 

^    /«/a/irf  Princes*,  a  traei-comedy.    This  play  about  three  years  ago  was 

Tetived  with  alterations  by  Mr.  Tate,  being  acted  at  the  I'heatre  Koyal, 

printed  in  4to.  London,  1687,  and  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable 

Henry  Lord  Walgrave. 

-  —  ^  King 
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King  and  No  Kingy  a  tragi-comedy,  which  notwithstanding  its  errors 
disco?ered  by  Mr.  Rymer  in  his  criticisms,  has  always  been  acted  with 
•pplause,  and  has  lately  been  revived  on  our  present  theatre  with  so  great 
SQccess,  that  we  may  justly  say  with  Horace, 

*^  ILecplacuii  semel.  Jute  deeis  repetiia  placebit** 

Knighi  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  a  comedy.  This  play  was  in  vogue 
some  years  since^  it  being  revived  by  the  King's  House,  and  a  new  pro- 
logue (instead  of  the  old  one  in  prose)  being  spoken  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Guin. 
The  bringing  the  Citizen  and  his  Wife  ujpon  the  stage,  was  possibly  in 
imitation  of  Ben  Jonson's  Staple  of  News,  who  has  introduced  on  the 
stage  Four  Gossips,  lady-like  attired,  who  remain  during  the  whole  action, 
aod  criticise  upon  each  scene. 

Knight  of  Malta,  a  tragi-comedy. 

Lam  of  Candy,  a  tragi-comedy. 

little  French  Lawyer,  a  comedy.  The  plot  is  borrowed  from  Gusman, 
or  the  Spanish  Rogue,  part  ii.  chap.  4.  The  story  of  Dinant,  Cleremont, 
and  Lamira,  being  borrowed  from  Don  Lewis  de  Castro,  and  Don  Rode- 
rigo  de  Montalva.  The  like  story  is  in  other  novels;  as  in  Scarron's  No- 
vel, called  The  Fruitless  Precaution;  and  in  The  Complaisant  Companion, 
8vo.  p.  9,63,  which  is  copied  from  the  above-mentioned  original. 

Lote*s  Cure,  or  The  Martial  Maid,  a  comedy. 

Love's  Pilgrimage,  a  comedy.  This  I  take  to  be  an  admirable  comedy. 
The  foundation  of  it  is  built  on  a  novel  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  called 
The  Two  Damsels.  The  scene  in  the  first  act,  between  Diego  the  host  of 
Ossuna,  and  Lazaro  his  ostler,  is  stolen  from  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn; 
which  I  may  rather  term  borrowed,  for  that  play  miscarrying  in  the 
action,  I  suppose  they  made  use  of  it  with  Ben's  consent. 

Lovers'  Progress,  a  tragi-comedy.  This  play  is  built  on  a  French  ro* 
mance  written  by  Mr.  Daudiguier,  called  Lysander  and  Calista. 

I^yal  Subject,  a  tragi-comedy. 

Mad  Lover,  a  tragi-comedy.  The  design  of  Cleanthe's  suborning  the 
Priestess  to  give  a  false  oracle  in  favour  of  her  brother  Syphax,  is  bor- 
n)wed  from  the  story  of  Mundus  and  Paulina,  described  at  large  by  Jo- 
sephus,  lib.  xviii.  chap.  4.  This  play  Sir  Aston  Cokain  has  chiefly  com- 
mended in  bis  copy  of  verses  on  Mr.  Fletcher's  plays.  See  the  verses 
before  this  edition;  and  Cokain's  Poems,  p.  101. 

Maid  in  the  Mill,  a  comedy.  This  play,  amongst  others,  has  likewise 
been  revived  by  the  Duke's  House.  The  plot  of  Antonio,  Ismenia,  and 
Aminta,  is  borrowed  from  Gerardo,  a  romance  translated  from  the  Spanish 
of  Don  Gonzalo  de  Cespides,  and  Moneces ;  see  the  story  of  Don  Jayme, 
p.  3oO.  As  to  the  plot  of  Otrante's  seizing  Florimel  the  miller's  supposed 
d«aghter,  and  attempting  her  chastity :  'Tis  borrowed  from  an  Italian  novel 
writ  by  Bandello;  a  translation  of  which  into  French,  the  reader  may  find 
in  Les  Histoires  Tragiques,  par  M.  Belleforest,  torn,  1.  hist.  12.  The  same 
story  is  related  by  M.  Goulart;  see  Les  Histoires  admirables  de  nitre  tents, 
8vo.fom.  1.  p.  212. 

Maid's  Tragedy,  a  play  which  has  always  been  acted  with  great  applause 

tttlie  King's  Iheatre;  and  which  had  still  continue^l  on  the  English  stage. 

had  not  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  some  particular  reasons,  forbid  its 

fortber  appearance  during  his  reign.     It  has  since  been  revived  by  Mr. 

VOL.!.*^     -  ^      d  Waller, 
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Waller,  the  last  act  haying  been  wholly  altered  to  nlease  the  court.    This 
last  act  is  published  in  Mr.  Waller's  Poems,  printeaSvo.  in  London,  1711. 

Masque  of  Grays-Inn  Gentlemen,  and  the  Inner^Temple.  This  masque 
was  written  by  Mr.  Beaumont  alone,  and  presented  before  the  King  and 
Queen  in  the  Banqueting-House  of  Whitehall,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
illustrious  Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  Prince  and  Princess  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine. 

Monsieur  Thomas,  a  comedy,  which  not  long  since  appeared  on  the 
present  stage  under  the  name  of  Trick  for  Trick. 

Nice  Valour;  or  The  Passionate  Madman^  a  comedy. 

Night'fVaiker;  or  The  Little  ThieJ\  a  comedy,  which  I  have  seen 
acted  by  the  King's  servants,  with  great  applause,  both  in  the  city  and 
country. 

Noble  Gentleman,  a  comedy,  which  was  lately  revived  by  Mr.  Durfey, 
under  the  title  of  The  Fool's  Preferment,  or  The  Three  Dukes  of  Dun- 
stable. 

Philaster;  or.  Love  Lies  a-Bleeding,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  has  always 
been  acted  with  success,  and  has  been  the  diversion  of  the  stage,  even  in 
these  days.  This  was  the  first  play  that  brought  these  excellent  authors 
in  esteem ;  and  this  play  was  one  of  those  that  were  represented  at  the 
old  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  when  the  women  acted  alone.  The 
prologue  and  epilogue  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  Marshal,  and  printed  in 
Co  vent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  18.  About  this  time  there  was  a  prologue 
written  on  purpose  for  the  wom,en  by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  is  printed  in  his 
Miscellany  Poems  in  8vo.  p.  285. 

Pilgrim,  a  comedy,  which  was  revived  some  years  since,  and  a  pro- 
logue spoke,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  Coveni-Garden  Drollery,  p.  12. 

Prophetess,  a  tragical  history,  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  under  the  title  of  The  Prophetess;  or  The  History  of  Dioclesian^ 
with  alterations  and  additions,  after  the  manner  of  an  opera,  represented 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  and  printed  4to.  London,  I69O.  For  the  plot 
consult  Eusebius,  lib.  viii.  Nicephorus,  lib.  vi.  and  vii.  Vopisc.  Car.  and 
Carin.  Aur.  Victoris  Epitome.  Eutropius,  lib.  9.  Baronius  An.  204.  &c. 
Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  \6.    CoefTeteau,  1.  xx.  8cc. 

Queen  of  Corinth^  a  tragi-comedy. 

JJi//e  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  within  these  few 
years  has  been  acted  with  applause,  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  Dorset- 
Garden. 

Scornful  Lady,  a  comedy,  acted  with  good  applause,  even  in  these 
times,  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset-Garden.  Mr.  Dryden  has  condemned  the 
conclusion  of  this  play,  in  reference  to  the  conversion  of  Moorcraft  the 
usurer;  but  whether  this  catastrophe  be  excusable,  I  must  leave  to  the 
critics. 

Sea-Voyage,  a  comedy  lately  revived  by  Mr.  Durfey,  under  the  title 
of  The  Commonwealth  of  Women.  This  play  is  supposed  by  Mr,  Dry- 
den, (as  I  have  observed)  to  be  copied  from  5>hakespeare's  Tempest. 

"  The  storm  which  vanish'd  on  the  neighbouring  shore. 
Was  taught  by  Shakespeare's  Tempest  first  to  roar ; 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
tji  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  enchanted  isle.*' 

Spanish 
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Spanish  Curate,  a  comedy,  frequently  revived  with  general  applause. 
The  plot  of  Don  Henrique,  Ascanio,  Violante,  and  Jacintha,  is  borrowed 
from  Gerardo's  History  of  Don  John,  p.  202,  and  that  of  Leandro,  Bar- 
tolas,  Amarantha,  and  Lopez,  from  The  Spanish  Curate  of  the  same  au- 
thor, p.  214,  Sec. 

Thierry  and  Theodoretf  a  tragedy.  This  play  is  accounted  by  some  an 
excellent  old  play ;  the  plot  of  it  is  founded  on  history.  See  the  French 
Chronicles  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  the  Second.  See  Fredegarius  Scho- 
ksticus,  Aimoinus  Monachus  Floriacensis,  De  Serres,  Mezeray,  Crispin, 
«tc. 

Two  Noble  Kinsmeuy  a  tragi-comedy.  This  play  was  written  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  Shakespeare.  The  story  is  taken  from  Chaucer's 
Knight's  Tale,  which  Mr,  Dryden  has  admirably  put  into  modem  English ; 
ic  is  the  first  poem  in  his  Fables. 

Faletiiinian,  a  tragedy  revived  not  long  ago  by  that  great  wit,  the 
Earl  of  Rochester;  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  printed  in  4to.  1685, 
with  a  preface  concerning  the  author  and  his  writings.  For  the  plot  see 
the  writers  of  those  times;  as  Cassidori  Chron.  Amm.  Marcell.  Hist.  Eva- 
grius,  lib.  ii.  Procopius,  &c. 

Wife  for  a  Month,  a  tragi-comedy.  .  This  play  is  in  my  poor  judgment 
well  worth  reviving,  and  with  the  alteration  of  a  judicious  pen,  would  be 
an  excellent  drama.  The  character  and  story  of  Alphonso,  and  his  bro- 
ther Frederick's  carriage  to  him,  much  resembles  the  history  of  Sancho 
the  Eighth,  King  of  Leon.  I  leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  his  story 
in  ^lariana,  and  Louis  de  Mayerne  Turquet. 

IVUd-Goose  Chase,  a  comedy  valued  by  the  best  judges  of  poetry. 
JVit  at  several  Weapons,   a  comedy  which  by  some  is  thought  verv 
divcrtinj^;  and  possibly  was  the  model  on  which  the  characters  of  tlie 
Eider    Paiatine   and  Sir  Morglay   Thwack  were   built  by  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  in  his  comedy  called  The  Wits. 

Wit  without  Moneyy  a  comedy  which  I  have  seen  acted  at  the  Old 
House  in  LincolA's-Inn-Fields  with  very  great  applause;  the  part  of  Va- 
lentine being  played  by  that  complete  actor  Major  Mohun,  deceased.  This 
was  the  first  play  that  was  acted  after  the  burning  of  the  King's  House  in 
Drory-Lane,  a  new  prologue  being  writ  for  them  by  Mr.  Dryden,  printed 
ia  his  Miscellany  Poems  m  8vo.  p.  285. 

Woman^Hater,  a  comedy.  This  play  was  revived  by  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  and  a  new  prologue  (instead  of  the  old  one  writ  in  prose) 
was  spoken,  which  the  reader  may  peruse  in  Sir  William's  Works  i^  folio, 
p.  249-     This  play  was  one  of  those  writ  by  Fletcher  alone. 

Women  Pleas d,  a  tragi-comedy.  The  comical  parts  of  this  play 
throoghout  between  Bartello,  Lopez,  Isabella,  and  Claudio,  are  founded 
on  several  of  Boccace's  novels.    See  day  7.  nov.  6.  and  8.  day  8.  nov.  8. 

Woman*8  Prize;  or.  The  Tamer  Tam'd,  a  comedy,  written  on  the  same' 
fonndation  with  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  or  which  we  may 
better  call  a  second  part  or  counterpart  to  that  admirable  comedy.  This 
wa«  writ  by  Mr.  Fletcher's  pen  likewise. 


MR 
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Xre  public  at  length  receives  a  new  edition  of  the  two  great  poets,  who, 
with  a  fate  in  each  case  alike  unjust,  were  extolled  for  near  a  century  after 
their  deaths,  as  equals,  rivals,  nay,  superiors  to  the  immortal  Shakespeare; 
but  in  the  present  age  have  been  depressed  beneath  the  smooth-polished 
enervate  issue  of  the  modem  drama.  And  as  their  fame  has  been  so  dif- 
ferent with  respect  to  other  poets,  so  has  it  varied  also  between  themselves. 
Fletcher  wad  a  while  supposed  unable  to  rise  to  any  height  of  eminence, 
had  not  Beaumont's  stronger  arm  bore  him  upwards.  Yet  no  sooner  had 
he  lost  that  aid,  and  demonstrated  that  it  was  delight  and  love,  not  neces- 
sity, which  made  him  soar  abreast  with  his  amiable  friend;  but  the  still 
injurious  world  began  to  strip  the  plumes  from  Beaumont,  and  to  dress 
Fletcher  in  the  whole  fame,  leaving  to  the  former  nothing  but  the  mere 
pruning  of  Fletcher's  luxuriant  wit,  the  linut  labor,  the  plummet,  and  the 
rule,  but  neither  the  plan,  materials,  composition,  or  ornaments.  This  i% 
directly  asserted  in  Mr.  Cartwright's  Commendatory  Poem  on  Fletcher. 

^'  Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
To  knowing  Beaumont  ere  it  did  come  forth^ 
Workins  a^un  until  he  said,  Uwasjit, 
And  made  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit. 
Tho*  thus  he  call'd  hnjua^e  into  his  fame. 
And  for  that  aid  allow'd  him  kalfiJie  name"  Sec. 

See  Cartwright's  Poem  below. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  bis  Commendatory  Poem,  makes  Beaumont  a  mere  deac) 
weight  hanging  on  the  boughs  of  Fletcher's  palm. 


'  When  thou  didst  sit 


But  as  a  joint  commissioner  in  wit  3 

When  it  had  plummets  hun^  on  to  suppress 

Its  too-luxuriant  growing  mightiness. 

'Till  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 

Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone.** 

I  believe  this  extremely  injurious  to  Beaumont;  but  as  the  opinion,  or 
something  like  it,  has  lived  for  ages,  and  is  fn  quent  at  this  day,  it  is  time 
at  length  to  restore  Beaumont  to  the  full  rank  of  fellowship  which  he 
possessed  when  living,  and  to  fix  the  standard  of  their  respective  merits, 
nefore  we  shew  the  degree  in  which  their  united  fame  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  British  theatre. 

Mr.  Gartwright  and  Mr.  Harris  wrote  thirty  years  after  Beaumont'g 
death,  and  twenty  after  Fletcher's;  and  none  of  the  pumerous  contena- 
porary  poems,  published  with  theirs  before  the  first  folio  edition  of  our 
authors,  degrade  Beaumont  so  very  low  as  these.  Sir  John  Berkenhead 
diows  him  a  full  moiety  of  the  fame,  but  seems  to  think  his  genius  more 
turned  to  grave  sublimity  than  to  sprightliness  of  imgination. 

**  Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont*!  base,** 

Thu« 
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Thus  has  this  line  of  Sir  John's  been  hitherto  read  and  understood^  bqt 
te  aatheDticity  in  this  li^ht  will  be  disputed  when  we  come  to  that  poem, 
lod  the  justness  of  the  character  at  present.  We  have  among  the  Com- 
meiHlatory  Poems,  one  of  Mr.  Earle's,  wrote  immediately  after  Beaumont's 
death,  and  ten  years  before  Fletcher's.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  ac- 
foaintance  as  well  as  contemporary,  ajid  his  testimony  ought  to  have 
DQch  more  weight  than  all  the  traditional  opinions  of  those  who  wrote 
thirty  years  after.  He  ascribes  to  Beaumont  three  first-rate  plays ;  The 
Maid's'Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  The  King  and  No  King.  The  first  of  these 
has  a  grave  sublimity  mingled  with  more  horror  and  fury  than  are  fre- 
qnoitly  seen  among  the  gay-spirited  scenes  of  Fletcher,  and  probably  gave 
liseto  the  report  of  Beaumont's  deep  base.  But  there  is  scarce  a  more 
lifdy-spirited  character  in  all  their  plays  than  Philaster,  and  I  believe 
Beaumont  aimed  at  dravying  a  Hamlet  racked  with  Othello's  love  and 
jeabnsy.  The  King  and  No  King  too  is  extremely  spirited  in  all  its 
cbaractens;  Arbaces  holds  up  a  mirror  to  all  men  of  virtuous  principles  but 
wUfU  passions.  Hence  he  is  as  it  were  at  once  magnanimtty  and  pride, 
fstience  and  Jury,  gentleness  and  rigoj-y  chastity  and  incest,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices  that  any  poet  has  drawn,  except  the 
Hotspur  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis  Acer,  of 
Homer.  (For  a  defence  of  this  character  against  Mr.  Rymer's  cavils,  see 
the  coDcluding  note  on  King  and  No  King.)  Bessus  and  his  two  Swords- 
men ia  this  play  are  infinitely  the  liveliest  comic  characters  of  mere  brag- 
eing cowards  which  we  have  in  our  language;  and  if  they  do  not  upon 
toe  whole  equal  the  extensive  and  inimitable  humours  of  ralstaff  and  his 
tmpamonSy  they  leave  all  other  characters  of  the  same  species,  even 
Shakespeare's  own  ParoUes  far  behind  them. 

Our  excellent  Congreve  has  consolidated  the  two  Swordsmen  to  form 
Iris  Captain  Blu£P.  And  be  it  his  honour  to  have  imitated  so  well,  though 
le  is  far  from  reaching  the  originals.  Beaumont  lived  in  the  age  of  d;ueU 
%  upon  every  slight  punctilio.  Congreve  wrote  his  Bluff  in  the  Flanders 
»ar:  times  when  a  braggart  was  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  characters; 
«h1  so  far  was  Beaumont  from  the  supposed  grave  solemn  tragic  poet  only, 
that  comic  humour,  particularly  in  drawing  cowardice,  seems  his  peculiar 
talent.  For  the  spirit  of  Bessus  paulum  mutatus,  changed  only  so  as  to 
jire  a  proper  novelty  of  character,  appears  again  in  The  Nice  Valour;  or, 
Passionate  Madman.  The  traces  of  the  same  hand,  so  strongly  marked 
in  this  play,  strike  a  new  light  upon  Beaumont's  character.  For  in  a 
letter  to  Jonson,  printed  at  the  end  of  The  Nice  Valour,  vol.  x.  he  speaks 
of  himself  not  as  a  mere  corrector  of  others  works,  but  as  a  poet  of  ac- 
laowledged  eminence,  and  of  The  Nice  Valour,  and  some  other  comedy, 
(which  the  pnblisher  of  the  second  folio"  took  for  the  Woman-Hater)  as 

'  The  publisher  of  the  seooad  folio  added  several  genuine  son^,  prologues,  epilogues,  and 
WBc  lines  in  particular  plays  not  contained  in  any  former  edition,  which,  by  the  account 
P^^t  they  perhaps  got  from  either  an  old  actor,  or  a  playhouse-prompter  3  they  say,  from  a 
jptkman  who  had  been  intimate  with  both  the  authors,  they  probably  were  directed  by 
«g)»l«  reeeived  from  him  to  place  The  Woman-Hater  directly  before  The  Nice  Valour,  and  to 
^e  this  the  other  play  Beaumont  claims.  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  and  The  Knieht  of 
veBomixig  Pestle,  are  most  certainly  two  nlays  which  fieaumont  had  a  large  share  in,  tor  his 
■nd  is  9ciy  visible  in  the  extreme  droll  cnaracter  of  The  French  Lawyer  who  runs  duello- 
"*tf;  the  prologue  talks  of  the  authors  in  theulural  number,  and  the  strain  of  high  burlesque 
Spcvs  very  similar  in  the  two  character^  of  Lazarillo  in  The  Woman-Hater,  and  Ralpho  in 
^  Burning  Pestle.  Beaumont's  namp  too  is  put  first  in  the  title«page  of  Uie  first  quarto  oif 
»i»  hrt  pby,  publuhed  a  few  years  after  Fletcher's  death.- 

his 
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his  plays  (which  must  be  understood  indeed  as  chiefly  his,  not  excluding 
Fletcher's  assistance.)  Now  these  two  plays  totally  differ  in  their  manner 
from  all  that  Fletcher  wrote  alone.  They  consist  not  of  characters  from 
real  life,  as  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  draw  theirs,  but  of  passiom  and  Au- 
mours  personizedf  as  cowardice  in  Lapet,  nice  honour  in  Shaniont,  the  mad- 
ness of  different  passions  in  the  Madman,  the  love  of  nice  eating  in  Laza- 
rillOy  the  hate  of  women  in  Gonderino.  This  is  Jonson's  manner^  to  whom 
in  the  letter  quoted  above,  Beaumont  indeed  acknowledges  that  he  owed  it. 


'  Fate  once  again 


Bring  me  to  tbee,  who  canst  make  smooth  and  plain 

The  way  of  knowledge  for  me,  and  then  1, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 

Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be 

T*  acknowledge  all  I  have  to  flow  from  thee. 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect  we'll  taste  wine: 

rU  drink  thy  muses  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine.*' 

Does  Jonson  (who  is  said  constantly  to  have  consulted  Beaumont,  and 
to  have  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  his  judgment)  does  he,  1  say,  treat 
him  in  his  answer  as  a  more  critky  and  judge  of  others  works  only?  No: 
but  as  an  eminent  poet ^  whom  he  loved  with  u  zeal  enough  to  kindle  a  love 
to  bis  memory,  as  long  as  poetry  delights  the  understanding,  or  friendship 
warms  the  heart. 

"  How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse^ 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  usel 
How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  fortbf* 

See  the  remainder  of  this  poem  iii.  of  the  Commendatory  Verses;  see 
also  the^V^^  of  these  poems  by  Beaumont  himself,  the  close  of  which  will 
sufficiently  confirm  both  his  vigour  of  imagination  and  sprightliness  of 
humour^  Having  thus,  we  hope,  dispersed  the  cloud  that  for  ages  has 
darkened  Beaumont's  fame,  let  it  again  shine  in  full  lustre  Britannioi  ndus 
alterum  et  deem  gemellum.  And  let  us  now  examine  the  order  and  magni- 
tude  of  this  poetic  constellation,  and  view  the  joint  characters  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

These  authors  are  in  a  direct  mean  between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson, 
they  do  not  reach  the  amazing  rapidity  and  immortal Jiights  of  the  former, 
but  they  soar  with  more  ease  and  to  nobler  heights  than  the  latter;  they 
have  less  of  the  os  magna  sonansj  the  vivida  vis  animi,  the  noble  enthusiasms 
the  muse  ofjire,  the  terrible  graces  of  Shakespeare,  but  they  have  much 
more  of  all  these  than  Jonson.  On  the  other  hand,  in  literature  they 
much  excel  the  former,  and  are  excelled  by  the  latter ;  and  therefore  they 
are  more  regular  in  their  plots  and  more  correct  in  their  sentiments  and  diction 
than  Shakespeare,  but  less  so  than  Jonson.  Thus  far  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher are  one,  but  as  hinted  above,  in  this  they  differ;  Beaumont  studied 
and  followed  Jonson's  manner,  personized  the  passions,  and  drew  nature  in 
her  extremes;  Fletcher  followed  Shakespeare  and  nature  in  her  wmal  dress 
(this  distinction  only  holds  with  regard  to  their  comic  works,  for  in  tragedies 
they  all  chiefly  paint  from  real  life.)  Which  of  these  manners  is  most 
excellent  may  be  diiiicult  to  say;  the  former  seems  most  striking,  the  latter 
more  pleasing;  the  former  shews  vice  and  folly  in  the  most  ridiculous  lights, 

the 
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die  litter  more  folly  shews  each  man  himself,  and  unlocks  the  utmost 
recesses  of  the  heart. 

Great  are  the  names  of  the  various  masters  who  followed  the  one  and 
Ae other  manner.  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Moliere  list  on  one  side;  Te- 
zeoce,  Shakespeare;  and  Fletcher  on  the  other. 

Bot  to  return  to  our  dttumvirate,  between  whom  two  other  small  dif- 
ktences  are  observable.  Beaumont,  as  appears  by  various  testimonies  and 
chiefly  by  his  own  letter  prefixed  to  the  old  folio  edition  of  Clmucer^  was 
4 hard  student;  and  for  one  whom  the  world  lost  before  he  was  thirty ^  had 
1  surprising  compass  of  literature:  Fletcher  was  a  polite  rather  than  a 
itef  scholar,  and  conversed  with  men  at  least  as  much  as  with  books* 
Heace  the  gay  sprightliness  and  natural  ease  of  his  young  gentleman  are 
allowed  to  be  inimitable;  in  these  he  has  been  preferred  by  judges  of  can* 
dour  even  to  Shakespeare  himself.  If  Beaumont  does  not  eoual  him  in 
this,  yet  being  by  bis  fortum  conversant  also  in  hish  life  (the  son  of  a 
jodge,  as  the  other  of  a  bishop)  he  is  in  this  too  alter  ab  illo^  a  good 
mondy  and  almost  a  second  self,  as  Philaster,  Amintor,  Bacurius  in  the 
three  first  plays,  Count  Valore,  Oriana,  Clerimoht,  Valentine,  and  others 
evidently  shew. 

This  small  difference  observed,  another  appears  by  no  means  similar  to 
it:  Beaumont,  we  said,  chiefly  studied  books  and  Jonson;  Fletcher  Nature 
lod  Shakespeare,  yet  so  far  was  the  Jirst  from  following  his  friend  and 
master  in  his  frequent  close  and  almost  servile  imitations  of  the  ancient 
daaics,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  much  greater  confidence  in  the  fer-' 
iXtff  and  richness  of  his  own  imagination  than  even  Fletcher  himself:  the 
yter  in  'his  masterpiece,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  frequently  imitates 
llieocritus  and  Virgil ;  in  RoUo  has  taken  whole  scenes  from  Seneca,  and 
almost  whole  acts  from  Lucan  in  The  False  One.  I  do  not  blame  him  for 
dus,  his  imitations  have  not  the  stiffness,  which  sometimes  appears  (though 
Bot often)  in  Jonson,  but  breathe  the  free  and  full  air  of  originals;  and 
accordingly  Rollo*  and  The  False  One  are  two  of  Fletcher's  first-rate  plays* 
Bot  Beaumont,  I  believe,  never  condescended  to  translate  and  rarely  to 
isiitate;  however  largely  he  was  supplied  with  classic  streams,  from  his 
own  urn  all  flows  pure  and  untinctured.  Here  the  two  friends  change 
places:  Beaumont  rf>e«  in  merit  towards  Shakespeare,  and  Fletcher  de- 
Bceods  towards  Jonson. 

Having  thus  seen  the  features  of  these  twins  of  poetry  greatly  resem^ 
UiMg  yet  still  distinct  from  each  other,  let  us  conclude  that  all  reports 
which  separate  and  lessen  the  fame  of  either  of  them  are  ill-grounded  and 
&lae;  that  they  were,  as  Sir  John  Berkenhead  calls  them,  two  full  congenial 
mis,  or,  as  either  Fletcher  himself,  or  his  still  greater  colleague  STiake^ 
Mre  expresses  it  in  their  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.     Vol.  x.  p.  32. 

•'  They  were  an  endless  mine  to  one  another; 
They  were  each  others  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  wit." 

*  Rello  IS  in  the  first  edition  in  quarto  ascribed  to  Fletcher  alone.  The  False  One  is  one  of 
Attc  plays  that  is  more  dubious  as  to  its  authors.  The  prologue  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural 
■Bmber/and  *tis  probable  that  Beaumont  assisted  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  but  I  believe  not 
■och  in  the  the  two  first  acts,  as  these  are  so  very  much  taken  from  Lucan,  and  the  observa- 
^  of  Beauimont*s  not  tndttlging  himself  in  such  liberties  holds  good  in  all  the  plays  in  which 
k ii koown  to  have  had  theuurgest share. 

They 
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They  were  both  extremely  remarkable  for  their  ready  flow  of  wit  id 
tonveruLtion  as  well  as  composition^  and  gentlemen  that  remembered  them, 
says  Shirley,  declare  that  on  every  occasion  they  talked  a  comedy.  As 
therefore  they  were  so  twinned  in  genius^  worthy  and  wity  so  lovely  andplea- 
sant  in  their  livesy  after  death,  let  not  their  fame  be  ever  a^ain  divided. 

And  now,  reader,  when  thou  art  fired  into  rage  or  melted  into  pity  by 
their  tragic  scenes,  charmed  with  the  genteel  elegance  or  bursting  into 
laughter  at  their  comic  humour,  canst  thou  not  drop  the  intervening  ages, 
steal  into  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  club-room  at  the  Mermaid,  on 
a  night  when  Shakespeare,  Donn,  and  others  visited  them,  and  there  join 
in  society  with  as  great  wits  as  ever  this  nation,  or  perhaps  ever  Greece  or 
Rome  could  at  one  time  boast?  where  animated  each  by  the  other's  pre- 
sence, ihey  even  excelled  themselves; 


**  For  wit  is  like  a  rest. 


Held  up  at  tennis^  Tvhich  men  do  the  best 
With  tne  best  gamesters.    What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  hare  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 
And  had  resolv'd  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 
Wit  able'  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past;  wit  that  mieht  Warrant  be 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
•Till  that  were  cancelVd  j  and  when  that  was  gone 
\  We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Hight  witty;  though  but  downright^bo^,  mere  wise,** 

Beaumont's  Letter  to  Jonsom,  vol.  x. 

Hitherto  the  reader  has  received  only  the  portraits  of  our  authors  with- 
out any  proof  of  the  similitude  and  justice  of  the  draught;  nor  can  we  hope 
that  will  appear  just  from  a  mere  cursory  view  of  tne  originals.  Many 
people  reaa  plays  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  plot,  hurrying  still  on  for  that 
discovery.  The  happy  contrivance  of  surprising  but  natural  incidents  is 
certainly  a  very  great  beauty  in  the  drama,  and  little  writers  have  often 
made  their  advantages  of  it;  they  could  contrive  incidents  to  embarrass 
and  perplex  the  plot,  and  by  that  alone  have  succeeded  and  pleased,  with- 
out perhaps  a  single  life  of  nervous  poetry,  a  single  sentiment  worthy  of 
memory,  without  a  passion  worked  up  with  natural  vigour,  or  a  character 
of  any  distinguished  marks.  The  best  poets  have  rarely  made  this  dramatic 
mechanism  their  point.  Neither  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Terence,  Shake- 
speare, Beaumont,  Fletcher,  or  Jonson,  are  at  all  remarkable  for  forming 
a,  labyrinth  of  incidents  and  entangling  their  readers  in  a  pleasing  perplexity : 
our  late  dramatic  poets  learnt  this  from  the  French,  and  they  from  tomatice" 
writers  and  novelists.  We  could  almost  wish  the  readers  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  to  drop  the  expectation  of  the  event  of  each  story,  to  attend 
with  more  care  to  the  beauty  and  energy  of  the  sentiments^  diction,  paS" 
nom,  and  characters.  Every  good  author  pleases  more,  the  more  he  is 
examined;  (hence  perhaps  that  partiality  of  editors  to  their  ozcn  authors; 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  they  discover  more  of  their  beauties 
than  they  do  of  others)  especially  when  the  stile  and  manner  are  quite  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  beauties  hid  under  the  uncoutlmess  of  the  dress.     The 
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tade  znd  fashion  of  poetry  varies  in  every  age,  and  thous^h  our  old  dramatic 
writers  are  as  preferable  to  the  modern  as  Vandyke  and  Kubens  to  our  mo- 
dem painters,  yet  most  eyes  must  be  accustomed  to  their  manner  before 
ibej  can  discern  their  excellencies.  Thus  the  very  best  plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  forced  to  be  dressed  fashionably  by  the  poetic  taylors  of  the  late  ages 
before  they  could  be  admitted  upon  the  stage,  and  a  very  few  years  since 
his  comedies  in  general  were  under  the  highest  contempt.  Few,  very  few 
durst  speak  of  them  with  any  sort  of  regard,  till  the  many  excellent  cri^ 
iaxrn  upon  that  author  made  people  study  him,  and  some  excellent  a<:tors 
revived  these  comedies,  which  completely  opened  men's  eyes;  and  it  is  now 
become  v&  fashionable  to  admire'as  it  had  been  to  decry  them. 

Shakespeare  therefore  even  in  his  second-best  manner  being  now  gene- 
mHj  admired,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  his  second-rate  and  our 
anthor's  first-rate  beauties  are  so  near  upon  a  par  that  they  are  scarce  dis- 
lingaishable.  A  preface  allows  not  room  for  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  but 
»e  will  produce  at  least  some  parallels  of  poetic  diction  and  sentiments, 
and  refer  to  some  of  the  characters  ond  passions. 

The  instances  will  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  of  passages 
where  our  authors  fall  short  in  comparison  of  Shakespeare ;  the  second  of 
such  as  are  not  easily  discerned  from  him;  the  third  of  those  where  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  have  the  advantage. 

In  The  Maid's  Tragedy  there  is  a  similar  passage  to  one  of  Shake-' 
speare,  the  comparison  of  which  alone  will  be  no  bad  scale  to  judffe  of 
their  different  excellencies.  Melantius  the  general  thus  speaks  oi  his 
friend  Amintor. 

'*  His  worth  is  great,  valiant  he  is  and  temperate. 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own 
If  his  friend  need  it :  when  he  was  a  boy 
As  oft  as  I  returned  (as,  without  boast 
I  brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gtee  upon  me,- 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard  j 
Then  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  Quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weigh  it. — He  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this; 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  performed."  Vol.  i.  act  i. 

A  youth  gazing  on  every  limb  of  the  victorious  chief,  then  begging 
kit  sword,  feeling  its  edge,  and  poising  it  in  his  arm,  are  attitudes  nobly 
expressive  of  the  inward  ardor  and  ecstasy  of  soul:  but  what  is  most 
observable  is, 

■  **  And  in  hia  hand 

Weigh  it -He  oft,  ©•c." 

By  this  beautiful  pause  or  break,  the  action  and  picture  continue  in  view, 
ttd  the  poet,  like  Homer,  is  eloquent  in  silence.  It  is  a  sgecics  of  beauty 
that  shews  an  intimacy  with  that  father  of  poetry,  in  whom  it  occurs  ex- 
tremely often''.  Milton  has  an  exceeding  fine  one  in  the  description  of 
liis  La^-House. 

■  "  Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook, — ^but  delay'd  to  strike,  ©'c.*'    Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  line  489. 

'  See  two  noble  instances  at  1. 141 .  of  the  13th  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  the  application  of 
4e  same  shnile  a  few  lines  below.  "^ 
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As  Shakespeare  did  not  study  versification  so  much  as  those  poets  who 
were  conversant  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  1  do  not  remember  ia  him  anj 
striking  instance  of  this  species  of  beauty.  But  he  even  wanted  it  not, 
his  sentiments  are  so  amazingly  striking,  that  they  pierce  the  heart  at  once; 
and  diction  and  numbers,  which  are  the  beauty  ana  nerves  adomine  and  in- 
vigorating the  thoughts  of  other  jpoets,  to  him  are  but  like  the  bodies  of 
antrebf  azure  vehicies,  through  which  the  whole  soul  shines  transparent. 
O^  this  take  the  following  instance.  The  old  Belarius  in  Cvmbehne  is 
describing  the  in-born  royalty  of  the  two  princes  whom  he  had  bred  up  a» 
peasants  in  his  cave. 

^  '*  This  Paladour,  (whom 

The  king  his  father  caird  Guiderius)  Jove ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  Tve  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story :  Say  thus  mine  enemy  fell. 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on's  neck— even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words."—- 

Cymbeline,  actiii.  sceDeiii. 

Much  the  same  diflference  as  between  these  two  passages  occurs  likewise 
in  the  following  pictures  of  rural  melancholy,  the  hrst  of  innocence  forlorn, 
the  second  of  philosophic  tenderness. 

■  I  have  a  tx)y 


Sent  by  the  gods  I  hope  to  this  mtent. 

Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.     Hupting  the  buck 

I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side. 

Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst. 

And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears; 

A  garland  lay  by  him,  made  by  himself 

Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 

Stuck  in  that  mystic  order  that  the  rareness 

Delighted  me :  "but  ever  when  he  turn'd 

His  tender  eyes  upon  them,  he  would  weep. 

As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 

Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 

Dwell  in  his  face,  I  asVd  him  all  his  story ; 

He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  died. 

Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 

Which  gave  him  roots,  and  of  the  crystal  springs 

Which  did  not  stop  their  courses ;  and  the  sun 

Which  still  he  thankM  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 

Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew. 

What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 

Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  orcier^d  thus, 

Exprest  his  grief;  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 

The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 

That  could  be  wished,  so  that  methought  I  could 

Have  studied  it.** —  Phxlaster,  vol.  i.  act  i. 

Jaquesy  in  As  You  Like  It,  is  moralizing  upon  the  fate  of  the  deer  goared 
by  the  hunters  in  their  native  confines. 

**  The  melancholy  Jaqucs  grieves  at  that. 

To  day  ray  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  hi  lay  albng 

Under 
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Uilder  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  8tag» 
That  from  the  nunter's  aim  had  ta*en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  langjuish ;  and  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting  3  and  the  big  round  tears 
CoursM  one  anotlier  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase ;  and  thins  the  hairy  fooi 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th'  extremest  verge  of  tne  swift  brook, 
Au^enting  it  with  tears. 

jDuke,  But  what  said  Jaques! 
Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 

1  Lord,  Oh,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies. 
First,  for  hb  weeping  in  ihe  needless  stream ; 
Poor  deer,  quoth  tie,  thou  mak*st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much ;  then  being  alona 
Left  and  abandon*d  of  his  velvet  friends : 
"Tb  right,  auoth  he,  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  ot  company:  Anon  a  careless  herd. 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him,  ' 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him :  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 
Sweep  on,  ye  fat  and  greasy  citizens, 
•Tb  just  the  fashion^  f^c'  As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  scene  i. 

Shakespeare  is  certainly  much  preferable,  but  'tis  only  as  a  Raphael  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  Guido — rhilaster  alone  would  afford  numbers  of  passages 
similar  to  some  of  Shakespeare's,  upon  which  the  same  observation  will 
liold  true,  they  are  not  egual  to  his  very  best  manner,  but  they  approach 
near  it.  As  I  have  mentioned  Jonson  being  in  poetic  energy  about  the 
same  distance  below  our  authors,  as  Shakespeare  is  above  them,  I  shall 
quote  three  passages  which  seem  to  me  in  this  very  scale.  Jonson  trans- 
ates  verbatim  from  Sallust  great  part  of  Catiline's  speech  to  his  soldiers, 
bat  adds  m  the  close : 

**  Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  dd^  and  all  the  Heaven  at  leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.     Draw  then  your  swords : 
And  if  our  Destiny  envy  our  Virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us  5  and  make  Fate 
While  she  tempts  ours,  fear  for  her  own  estate."  Catilinb,  actr, 

Jonson  has  here  added  greatly  to  the  ferocity,  terror,  and  despair  of  Cati* 
Ws  speech,  but  it  is  consonant  to  bis  character  both  in  his  life  and 
<i^th.  The  image  in  the  three  first  lines  is  extremely  noble,  and  may  be 
iiud  to  emulate  though  not  quite  to  reach  the  poetic  ecstasy  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Bonduca.  Suetonius  the  Roman  general  having  his 
nnallarmy  hemmed  round  by  multitudes,  tells  bis  soldiers  that  the  number 
of  the  foes, 

'^  Is  but  to  stick  more  honour  on  your  actions. 
Load  you  with  virtuous  names,  and  to  your  memories 
Tie  never-dying  Time  and  Fortune  constant. 
Go  on  in  full  assurance,  draw  your  swords 
At  daring  and  as  confident  as  Justice. 
11m  Gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye  3  loud  Fame  calls  yo 
Pitcb'd  on  the  tople«i  Apennme,  and  blows 

Th* 
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To  all  the  underworld,  all  nations,  seas, 
^  And  unfrequented  desarts  where  the  snow  dwells ; 
Wakens  the  ruin'd  monu^lents,  and  there 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues*/' 

The  four  first  lines  are  extremely  nervous,  but  the  image  which  appears  to 
excel  the  noble  one  of  Jonson  above,  as  Fame  pitched  on  mount  Apennine 
(whose  top  is  supposed  viewless  from  its  stupendous  height)  and  from 
thence  sounding  their  virtues  so  loud  that  the  dead  awake  and  are  re- 
animated to  hear  them.  The  close  of  the  sentiment  is  extremely  in  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton;  the  former  says  of  a  8torm-= — 

"  That  with  the  hurl/  Death  itself  awakes  i" 
Milton  in  Comus,  describing  a  lady's  singing,  says; 

'*  He  took  in  sounds  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death." 

To  return  to  Shakespeare — With  him  we  must  soar  far  above  the  topless 
Apennine,  and  there  behold  an  image  muck  nobler  than  our  author's 
Fame. ' 

*'  For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air*. 
And  hides  a  sword  from  hilts  unto  the  point  - 
With  crowns  imperial.**— 

Chorus  in  Henry  V.  act  ii.  scene  i. 

As  we  shall  now  go  on  to  the  second  class,  and  quote  passages  where 
the  hand  of  Shakespeare  is  not  so  easily  discerned  from  our  author's,  if  the 
reader  happens  to  remember  neither,  it  may  be  entertaining  to  be  left  to 
guess  at  the  different  hands.  Thus  each  of  them  describing  a  beau- 
tiful boy. 

»  "  Dear  lad,  believe  it. 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 

That  say  thou  art  a  man :  Diana  s  lip 

Is  not  more  smooth  and  ruhious  i  thy  small  pipe 

Is  as  the  maidens  organ,  shrill,  and  sound. 

And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part.'* 

The  other  is 

"  Alas!  vHhat  kind  ofgriefcan  thy  years  know? 

Thy  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
Wnen  no  breath  troubles  them :  believe  me,  boy. 
Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow  eyes. 
And  builds  himself  caves  to  abide  in  them." 

r*  Is  but  to  stick,  fcc.]| — Mr,  Seward  has  in  this  passage  amended  the  punctuation,  tokick 
in  the  former  copies  materially  injured  the  sense.  The  reader  is  desired  to  consult  the  lection 
of  the  present  cdi^on,  andnote^  act  Hi.  scene  ii.  of  The  Tragedy  of  Bonduca,  vol,  ii.  p.  323-4. 

*  For  now  sits  Expectation,  &c.]  See  Mr.  Warburton's  just  observation  on  the  beauty  of 
the  imagery  here.  But,  as  similar  beauties  do  not  always  strike  the  same  taste  alike,  another 
passage  ui  this  play  that  seems  to  deserve  the  same  admiration  is  rejected  by  this  great  man  at 
not  Shakespeare's.    The  French  King  speaking  of  the  Black  Prince's  victory  at  Cressy,  says, 

*'  While  that  his  mountain  Sire,  on  mountain  standing, 
Up  in  the  air  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun. 
Saw  his  heroic  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him 

Mangle  the  work  of  Nature."  Henry  V.  act  ii.  scene  4. 

I  have  marked  the  line  rejected,  '^  and  which  seems  to  breathe  the  full  soul  of  ShaJcespearc." 
The  reader  will  find  a  dejence  and  explanation  of  the  whole  passage  in  note  ^^  act  iv.  scene  u 

of  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  voL  iii.  of  tnis  edition.  

The 
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The  one  is  in  Philaster,  page  131.  The  other  in  Twelfth-Night,  act  i. 
«cnc4. — In  the  same  page  of  Philaster,  there  is  a  description  of  love, 
which  the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  compare  to  two  descriptions  of  love 
in  As  You  Like  It — both  by  Silvia,  but  neither  preferable  to  our  author's. 
I  cannot  quote  half  of  those  which  occur  in  the  play  of  Philaster  alone, 
rhich  bear  the  same  degree  of  likeness  as  the  last  quoted  passages,  t.  e. 
vhere  the  hands  are  scarce  to  be  distinguished ;  but  1  will  give  one  parallel 
fflore  from  thence,  because  the  passages  are  both  extremely  fine,  though 
the  hands  from  one  single  expression  of  Shakespeare's  are  more  visible,  a 
prince  deprived  of  his  throne  and  betrayed  as  he  thought  in  love,  thus 
mouras  his  melancholy  state. 

''  Oh !  that  I  had  been  nourished  in  these  woods 

With  milk  of  goats  aud  acorns,  and  not  known 

The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling  trains 

Of  womens  looks ;  but  dig*d  myself  a  cave^ 

Where  1 5,  my  fire,  my  cattle  and  my  bed, 
•   Miffht  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed  ^ 

And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  eirl. 

Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden  d  rocka 

Whereon  she  dwells ;  that  might  have  strew'd  my  bed 

With  leaves  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skin^of  beasts 

Our  neighbours;  and  have  borne  at  her  big  breasts 

My  large  coarse  issue  V* 

In  the  other,  a  king  thus  compares  the  state  of  royalty  to  that  of  a  pri- 
Tate  life. 

"  No  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  Ceremony, 

Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave; 

Who  with  a  body  hiPd,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread; 

Never  sees  horrid  Niaht,  the  child  of  Kell : 

But,  like  a  lackey*,  from  the  rise  to  set. 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elysium;  next  day,  after  dawn, 

Dotn  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse; 

And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 

With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave. 

And  (but  for  ceremony)  such  a  wretch 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 

Hath  the  forehand  and  Vantage  of  a  king." 

The  instances  of  these  two  classes,  particularly  the  former,  where  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are  not  quite  reached,  are  most  numer- 
ous; and  though  the  design  of  the  notes  in  this  edition  was  in  general 
only  to  settle  the  text,  yet  m  three  of  the  plays.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
The  False  One,  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  that  design  is  much 
enlarged,  for  reasons  there  assigned.  And  if  the  reader  pleases  to  turn 
to  these,  he  will  find  several  parallels  between  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and 

5  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi. 
[•  But  like  a  lackey,  &c. — Seward  proposes  altering  a  to  his  ;  for  a  lackey  being  "  the 
■fflcit  of  all  servants,**  *•  the  simile  is  absurd  j'*  hut  his  lackey  •*  (i.  e.  the  lackey  of  Phosbus)" 
mems  **  one  who  follows  the  motions  of  the  sun  as  constant  as  a  lackey  does  those  oft  hn 
master/*  Is  not  this  a  distinction  without  a  difference  ?  or  does  Apollo  keep  hut  one  lackey?^ 
In  supporting  the  variation,  he  makes  some  remarks  (which  we  think  uninteresting)  on  remote 
&nftcedcnts,  and  digretses  on  the  subject  of  Richard  mentioning  the  formal  Vice,  Iniqui^, 
witk  which  every  reader  of  Shakespeare  s  Commentators  must  he  already  surfeited,'} 

Milton, 
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Milton,  that  are  most  of  them  to  be  ranged  under  one  of  these  classes : 
But  there  is  a  third  class  of  those  instances  where  our  authors  have  been 
so  happy  as  to  soar  above  Shakespeare,  and  even  where  Shakespeare  it 
not  greatly  beneath  himself. 

In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  forlorn  Julia,  disguised  as  a- 
hoy,  being  asked  of  Silvia  how  tall  Julia  was,  answers: 

♦*  About  my  stature :  For  at  Penttcost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were'playM. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  tnmni*d  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne  passionine 
For  Theseus*  perjury  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress^  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly,  and  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow."* 

Act  iv.  scene  the  last. 


There  is  somethipg  extremely  tender,  innocent,  and  delicate,  in  these 


Ariadne;  and  after  several  fine  reflections  upon  Theseus,  says; 


•*  But  where*8  the  lady? 
Ani.  There,  madam. 

Asp,  Fy,  you  have  miss*d  it  here,  Antiphila, 
Theae  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enou^. 
To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady*8  was;  do  it  by  me ; 
Do  it  again  by  me  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  you  shall  find  all  true. — rut  me'  on  th*  wild  island.  ^ 


I  stand* 


•  If  I  in  thought f elf  not  her  very  sorrow,']  Whoever  fully  catches  the  tender  melancholy 
•f  these  lines,  wul  know  that  Julia  under  such  distress  could  not  feign  a  case  so  exactly  the 
parallel  of  her  own,  without  such  emotions  as  would  speak  themselves  in  every  feature,  and 
flow  in  tears  from  her  n^es.  She  adds  the  last  line  therefore  to  take  off  the  suspicion  of  her 
being  the  realJulia.  JBut  would  she  only  say,  that  she  y<?// Julians  sorrow  formerly,  when 
she  saw  her  weep?  No !  She  must  excuse  the  present  perturbation  of  her  countenance,  and 
-the  true  reading  most  probably  is : 

"  And  would  I  misht  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  teel  not  her  very  sorrow." 

This  better  agrees  with  the  double  meaning  intended,  and  with  Silvia's  reply,  who  says, 

**  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth. 
I  weep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  words.'* 

[The  text  is  surely  unexceptionable,  and  the  alteration  a  needless  refinement.'] 

^  Put  me'  on  tK  wild  island.']  I  have  given  these  lines  as  I  think  we  ought  to  read  thent^ 
but  very  different  from  what  are  printed  in  this  edition.  Four  of  the  old  quarto's,  Uie^/to^ 
and  the  kite  octavo  read. 


'  And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 
J  stand  upon  the  sca-heach  now,  and  think,*'  &c. 


I  observed 
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I  Stand  upon  the  sea -beach  now,  and  thmk 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  by  the  wind. 

Wild  as  that  desart,  and  let  all  about  me 

Be  teachers  of  my  story ;  do  my  face 

(If  thou  h^dst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 

Thus,  thus,  Antiphila;  strive  to  make  me  look 

Like  Sorrow's  monument;  and  the  trees  about  me 

Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ',  let  the  rocks 

Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 

Make  all-  a  desolation ;  see,  see,  wenches, 

A  miserable  Itfe  of  this  poor  picture."  Vol.  i.  act  ii. 

Whoever  has  seen  either  tl^e  original  or  print  of  Guido's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  wilv  have  the  best  comment  on  these  lines.  In  both  are  the  arms 
extended,  the  hair  blown  by  the  wind,  the  barren  roughness  of  the  rocks, 
the  broken  trunks  of  leafless  trees,  and  in  both  she  looks  like  Sorrow^s 
numument.  So  that  exactly  ti^  pictura  poesis;  and  hard  it  is  to  say,  whe- 
ther our  authors  or  Guido  painted  best.  I  shall  refer  to  the  note  'below 
for  a  farther  comment,  and  proceed  to  another  instance  of  superior  excel- 
lence in  our  authors,  an<j[  where  they  have  more  evidently  built  on  Shakes- 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Theobald,  that  here  was  a  glaring  poetical  contradiction.  She  says, 
pa'n  find  ail  true  except  the  wild  island,  and  instantly  she  is  upon  tiie  island. 

''  I  stand  upon  the  sea-heach  now,**  &c. 

The  wild  island  therefore  in  her  imagination  is  as  true  as  the  rest.  The  enthusiasm  is 
ooble,  but  wants  a  proper  introduction,  which  the  change  only  of  a  6  for  a  p  will  tolerably 
give. 

''  And  you  shall  find  all  true.^—Put  the  wild  iskmdi 
I  stand,**  &c. 

fiat  as  there  are  numberless  instances  of  many  words,  and  particularly  monosyllables,  being 
dropt  from  the  text  (of  which  there  is  one  in  the  same  pa^  with  these  lines,  and  another  in 
the sameplay,  vol.  i.  n.  69.  very  remarkable)  I  suppose  this  to  have  happened  here;  for  by 
reading  Put  me  on  the  wild  island  5 — /  stand  upon,  &c.  how  nobly  docs  she  siart  as  it  were 
from  fancy  to  reality,  from  the  picture  into  the  /(/c?  Me'  on  th*  by  elisions  common  to  all 
oor  old  poets,  may  become  one  syllable  in  the  pronunciation ;  but  if  we  speak  them  full,  and 
make  a  twelve  syUable  verse,  it  will  have  a  hundred  fellows  in  our  authors,  and  should  have 
bad  one  but  three  lines  below  the  passage  here  quoted,  • 

*'  Make  a  dull  silence,  till  you  feel  a  sudden  sadness 
Give  us  new  souls." 

As  Aspatia*s  grief  had  been  of  long  continuance,  sudden  was  evidently  corrupt,  and  I  there- 
fore proposed  to  Mr.  Theobald  to  read  sullen,  which  is  an  epithet  perfectly  proper  and  ex- 
tiemely  nervous ;  but  as  he  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  mention  the  former  conjecture, 
and  the  only  objection  he  urged  was,  that  it  made  a  twelve-syllable  verse,  he  would  not  let 
one  of  twelve  syllables  remain  so  near  it ;  and  therefore  without  authority  of  any  prior  edition, 
discarded  the  epithet  intirely  from  the  text,  and  adopted  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto  in  the 
fonner  passage.  , 

''  Suppose  /  stand  upon  the  sea-heach  now,"  &c. 

As  this  is  much  the  most  unpoetlcal  of  all  the  readings,  and  the  first  introducers  of  the  text 
in  the  intermediate  editions  claim  their  corrections  from  the  original  manuscript,  I  can  by  no 
means  approve  due  choice  he  has  made. 

[fVe  cannot  perceive  any  necessity  for  these  variations  \  the  oldest  quarto  is  therefore  fol- 
lowed in  this  edition. — ^But  is  certainly  preferable  to  put,  with  SewanTs  elisions ;  anisuppose, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  seems  much  better  than  and  think  at  the  end,  as  it  continues  the 
dialogue  more  easily.  As  to  sudden,  Theobald*  s  silent  omission  is  very  faulty ;  the  expression 
is  dark,  but  we  cannot  find  that  sullen  at  all  assists  i/.] 

peare's 
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peare's  foundation.    At  the  latter-end  of  King  John  the  King  has  received 
9L  burning  poison ;  and  being  asked, 

"  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K.  John,  Poison'd,  ill  fare!  dead,  forsook,  cast  off; 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  trust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Thro'  my  "burnt  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  North 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold. — ^I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comforL" 

The  first  and  last  lines  are  to  be  ranged  among  theyatt//5  that  so  much 
disgrace  Shakespeare,  which  he  committed  to  please  the  corrupt  taste  of 
the  age  he  lived  in,  but  to  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  learning  and 
fortune  made  them  superior.  The  intermediate  lines  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  marked  as  such  by  the  late  great  editor,  but  yet  are  much  im« 
proved  in  two  plays  of  our  authors,  tne  first  in  Valentinian,  where  the 
Emperor,  poisoned  in  the  same  manner,  dies  with  more  violence/fury,  and 
horror y  than  King  John ;  but  the  passage  I  shall  quote  is  from  A  Wife  for 
a  Month,  a  play  which  dtfes  not  upon  the  whole  equal  the  poetic  subli- 
mity of  Valentinian,  though  it  rather  excels  it  in  the  poisoning  scene.  The 
Prince  Alphonso,  who  had  been  lonff  in  a  phrenzy  of  melancholy,  is 
poisoned  with  a  hot  fiery  potion;  under  the  agonies  of  which  he  thus 
raves: 

•'  Give  me  more  air,  more  air,  air ;  blow,  blow,  blow. 
Open  thou  Eastern  gate,  and  blow  upon  me; 
Distil  thy  cold  dews,  oh,  thou  icy  moon. 
And  rivers  run  thro'  my  afflicted  spirit. 
I  am  all  fire,  fire,  fire;  the  raging  dog-star 
Reigns  in  my  blood ;  oh,  which  way  shall  I  turn  me  ? 
^tna  and  all  her  flames  burn  in  my  head. 
Fling  me  into  the  ocean  or  I  perish. 
Dig,  dig,  dig,  dig,  until  the  springs  fly  up. 
The  cold,  cold  springs,  that  I  may  leap  into  them. 
And  bathe  my  scorch'd  limbs  in  their  purling  pleasures  5 
Or  shoot  me  mto  the  higher  region. 
Where  treasures  of  delicious  snow  are  nourished. 
And  banquets  of  sweet  hail. 

Rug.  Hold  him  fast,  friar, 
Oh,  how  he  bums  I 

Alpk,  What,  will  ye  sacrifice  me? 
Upon  the  altar  lay  my  w^illing  body. 
And  pile  your  wood  up,  fling  your  holy  incense; 
And,  as  I  turn  me,  you  shall  see  all  flame. 
Consuming  flame.    Stand  off  me,  or  you're  ashes. 
•        ••••••ft 

Mart.  To  bed,  good  Sir. 

Alph.  My  bed  will  burn  about  me; 
Like  Phaeton,  in  all-consuming  flashes 
Ain  I  enclos'd;  let  me  fly,  let  me  fly,  give  room; 
Twixt  the  cold  bears,  far  from  the  raging  lion. 
Lies  my  safe  way ;  oh,  for  a  cake  of  ice  now 
To  clap  unto  my  heart  to  comfort  me. 
Decrepit  Winter  hang  upon  mj  shoulders^ 
Aad  let  me  wear  thy  frozen  icicles. 

Like 
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Like  jewels  round  about  my  head,  to  cool  me. 
Mv  eyes  burn  out  and  sink  into  their  sockets. 
And  my  infected  brain  like  brimstone  boils ; 
I  live  in  hell  and  several  furies  vex  me. 
Oh,  carry  me  where  never  sun  e'er  shewM  yet 
A  fece  of  oomforty  where  the  earth  is  crystal. 
Never  to  be  dissolved,  where  nought  inhabits 
But  night  and  cold,  and  nipping  frosts  and  winds. 
That  cut  the  stubborn  rocks,  and  make  them  shiver; 
Set  me  there,  friends."  — 

Every  reader  of  taste  will  see  how  superior  this  is  to  the  qudtatioh 
bom  Shakespeare.  The  images  are  vastly  more  numerous,  more  judi- 
cious, more  nervous,  and  the  passions  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  preferred  to  every  tning  of  its  kind  in  all 
Shakespeare,  except  one  scene  of  Lear's  madness,  which  it  would  emulate 
too,  cooid  we  see  such  an  excellent  comment  on  it  as  Lear  receives  from 
liis  representative  on  the  stage. 

As  these  last  quotations  are  not  only  specimens  of  diction  and  sentimmt^ 
but  of  jMi^iois^  inflamed  into  poetic  enthusiasm;  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to 
«)me  other  parallels  of  passions  and  characters  that  greatly  resemble,  and 
sometimes  rival  the  spirit  and  sublimity  of  Shakespeare.  He  will  please 
therefore  to  compare  the  phrenzy  and  the  whole  sweet  character  of  the 
Jaik)rh  Daughter  in  th^  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  to  Ophelia  in  Hamlet^ 
where  the  -copy  is  so  extremely  like  the  original  that  either  the  same  hand 
drew  both,  or  Fletcher's  is  not  to  he  distinguished  from  Shakespeare's:— 
To  compare  the  deaths  of  Pontius  and  iEcius  in  Valentinian  with  that  of 
Cassius,  Brutus  and  their  friends  in  Julius  Caesar,  and  if  he  admires  a  little 
fess,  he  will  weep  much  more;  it  more  excels  in  the  pathetic  than  it  falls 
short  in  dignity: — ^To  compare  the  character  and  passions  of  Cleopatra  in 
the  False  One,  to  those  of  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra: — ^To  compare  the 
pious  deprecations  and  OTief*-mingled  fury  of  Edith  (upon  the  murder  of 
her  father  by  RoUo,  in  the  Bloody  Brother)  to  the  grief  oxiA  fury  of  Mac* 
dufF,  upon  his  wife  and  children's  murder.  Our  authors  will  not,  we  hope, 
he  found  light  in  the  scale  in  any  of  these  instances;  though  their  beam  in 
general  fly  some  little  upzcards,  it  will  sometimes  at  least  tug  hard  for  a 
p^»«.  But  be  it  allowed,  that  as  in  diction  and  sentiment,  so  in  charac^ 
ten  and  passiam,  Shakespeare  in  general  excels,  yet  here  too  a  very  strong 
instance  occurs  of  pre-eminence  in  our  authors.  It  is  Juliana  in  the 
Double  Marriage,  wno,  through  her  whole  character,  in  conjugal  fidelity, 
unshaken  constancy  and  amiable  tenderness^  even  more  than  rivals  the 
Portia  of  Shakespeare,  and  her  death  not  only  far  excels  the  others,  but 
cvtn  the  most  pathetic  deaths  that  Shakespeare  has  any  where  described 
or  exhibited ;  King  Lear's  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms^  most  resembles, 
but  by  no  means  equals  it;  the  grief,  in  this  case,  only  pushes  an  old  man 
|nto  the  grave  J  already  half  buried  with  age  and  misfortunes;  in  the  other, 
It  is  sach  consummate  horror,  as  in  a  few  minutes  freezes  youth  and  beauty 
mto  a  monumental  statue.  The  last  parallel  I  shall  mention,  shall  give 
Shakespeare  his  due  preference,  where  our  authors  very  visibly  emulate 
^t  cannot  reach  him.  It  is  the  quarrel  of  Amintor  and  Melantius  in  the 
Maid's  Tragedy  compared  to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  beginning 
of  the  quarrel  is  upon  as  just  grounds,  and  the  passions  are  wrought  up 
to  as  great  violence,  but  there  is  not  such  extreme  diznitu  of  character, 
VOL.J.  f  *     •"  nor 
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nor  such  noble  sentiments  of  morality  in  either  Amintor  or  Melantius  as 
in  Brutus.^  ' 

Having  thus  given,  we  hope,  pretty  strong  proofs  of  our  authors  excel- 
lence in  the  sublime,  and  shewn  how  near  they  approach  in  splendor  to  the 
great  sun  of  the  British  Theatre ;  let  us  now  just  touch  on  their  comedies  and 
draw  one  parallel  of  a  very  different  kind.  Horace  makes  a  doubt  whe- 
ther comeay  should  be  called  poetry  or  not,  i.  e.  whether  the  comedies  of 
Terence,  l^lautus,  Menander,  &c.  should  be  esteemed  such,  for  in  its  own 
nature  there  is  a  comic  poetic  diction  as  well  as  a  tragic  one;  a  diction 
which*  Horace  himself  was  a  great  master  of,  though  it  had  not  then  been 
used  in  the  drama;  for  even  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  Terence,  when 
his  comedy  raises  its  voice  to  the  greatest  dignity,  are  stiil  not  clothed  in 
poetic  diction.  The  British  drama  which  before  Jonson  received  only 
some  little  improvement  from  the  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  sprung 
chiefly  from  their  own  moralities,  and  religious  farces;  and  had  a  birth  ex- 
tremely similar  to  what  the  Grecian  drama  originally  sprung  from;  dif- 
fered in  its  growth  from  the  Greeks  chiefly  .in  two  particulars.  The  latter 
separated  the  solemn  parts  of  their  reli^^ious  shews  from  the  satiric  farcical 
parts  of  them,  and  so  formed  the  distinct  species  of  tragedy  and  comedy; 
the  Britons  were  not  so  happy,  but  suffered  them  to  contmue  united,  even 
in  hands  of  as  great  or  greater  poets  than  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But 
they  had  far  better  success  in  the  second  instance.  The  Greeks  appropriated 
the  spirit  and  nerves  of  poetiy  to  tragedy  only,  and  though  they  did  not 
wjiolly  deprive  the  comedy  of  metre,  they'left  it  not  the  shadow  of  poetic 
diction  and  sentiment; 

"  Idcirco  quidam,  comoedia  tiecne  poema^ 
Esset,  quassivere ;  Quod  acer  sphitus  ac  vis 
Nee  verbis  nee  rebus  inest,** 

Tlie  Britons  not  only  retained  metre  in  their  comedies,  but  also  all  the  acef 
spirituSy  all  the  stretigth  and  nerves  of  poetry,  which  was  in  a  good  measure 
owing  to  the  happiness  of  our  blank  verse,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  capable  of  the  highest  sublimity,  the  most  extensive  and  noblest  Aarwowy 
of  the  tragic  and  epic;  yet  when  used  familiarly  is  so  near  the  sermo pedes- 
tris,  so  easy  and  natural  as  to  be  well  adapted  even  to  the  drollest  comic 
dialogue.  The  French  common  metre  is  the  very  reverse  of  this;  it  is 
much  too  stiff  and  formal  either  for  tragedy  or  comedy,  unable  to  rise  with 

*  One  key  to  Amintor's  heroism  and  flistress,  will,  I  believe,  solve  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  this  scene  ;  which  will  vanish  at  once  by  only  an  occasional  conformity 
to  our  authors  ethical  and  political  principles.  They  held  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance 
to  princes  an  indispensable  duty;  a  doctrine  which  Queen  Klizabeth's  goodness  made  hef 
subjects  fond  of  imbibing,  and  which  her  successor's  king-craft,  with  far  difterent  views, 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch.  In  this  period,  our  authors  wrote,  and  we  may  as  well  quarrel 
with  Tasso  for  Popery,  or  with  Homer  and  Virgil  for  Heathenism,  as  with  our  authors  for 
this  principle.  It  is  therefore  the  violent  shocks  of  the  highest  provocations  struggling 
with  what  Amintor  thought  his  eternal  duty  j  of  nature  rebelling  against  principle  (a<5  a  fa- 
mous partisan  for  this  doctrine  in  Queen  Ann's  reign  expressed  it,  when  he  happened  not  to 
be  in  the  ministry)  which  drive  the  heroic  youth  into  that  phrenzy,  which  makes  him  chal- 
lenge his  deare-^t  friend  for  espousing  too  revengefully  his  own  quarrel  against  the  sacred  ma- 
jesty of  the  most  abandonedly  wicked  king.  The  same  key  is  necessary  to  the  heroism  of 
jEcius,  Aubrey,  Archas,  and  many  others  of  our  author's  characters  j  in  all  which  the  reader 
will  perhaps  think,  there  is  something  unnaturally  absurd  3  but  the  absurdity  is  wholly 
chaigeable  on  the  doctrine  not  on  the  poets. 

proper 
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proper  dignity  to  the  sublimity  of  the  one,  or  to  descend  with  ease  to  the 
jocose  familiarity  of  the  other.  Besides  the  cramp  of  rhime  every  line  is 
cut  asunder  by  so  strong  a  casurey  that  in  English  we  should  divide  it  into 
the  three-foot  stanza,  as 

**  When  Fanny  blooming  fair 

First  caught  my  ravisn  d  slaht. 
Struck  with  her  shape  and  air 
I  felt  a  strange  delight.'*  • 

Take  one  of  the  rhimcs  from  these,  and  write  tliem  in  two  lines,  they  are 
exactly  the  same  w^ith  the  French  tragic  and  epic  metre.^ 

"  When  Fanny  blooming  fair,  first  caught  my  ravish VI  sight, 
Struck  with  her  air  and  shape,  1  felt  a  strange  delight." 

In  a  language  where  this  is  their  sublimest  measure,  no  wonder  that  their 
greatest  poet  should  write  his  Telemaque  an  epic  poem  in  prose.  Every 
one  must  know  that  the  genteel  parts  of  comedy ,  descriptions  of  polite 
life,  moral  sentences,  paternal  fondness,  filial  duly,  generous  friendship, 
and  particularly  the  delicacy  aad  tenderness  of  lovers'  sentiments  are 
equally  proper  to  poetry  in  comedy  as  tragedy;  in  these  things  there  is  no 
sort  of  real  difference  between  ttie  two,  and  what  the  Greeks  aud  Latins 
formed  had  no  foundation  in  nature;  our  old  poets  therefore  made  no 
such  clilFerence,  and  their  comedies  in  this  respect  vastly  excel  the  Latins 
and  Greeks.  Jonson  who  reformed  many  faults  of  our  drama,  and  fol- 
lovTcd  the  plans  of  Greece  and  Rome  very  closely  in  most  instances,  j^et 
prt-scrvcd  the  poetic  iire.  and  diction  of  comedy  as  a  great  excellence. 
Hxiw  many  instances  of  inimitable /?o?^/c  beauties  might  one  produce  from 
J>iiakespeare's  comedies  i  Not  so  many  yet  extremely  numerous  are  those 
of  our  authors,  and  such  as  in  an  ancient  classic  would  be  thought  beauties 
of  the  first  magnitude.  These  lie  before  me  in  such  variety,  that  [  scarce 
know  where  to  fix.  But  Til  confine  myself  chiefly  to  moral  sentiments. 
In  the  Elder  Brother,  Charles  the  scholar  thus  speaks  of  the  joys  of 
literature;  being  asked  by  his  father 


-"  Nor  will  you 


Take  care  of  my  estate  ? 

Char.  But  in  my  wishes ;  # 

For  know.  Sir,  that  the  wines  on  which  my  soul 
Is  mounted,  have  lon^  since  borne  her  too  nigh 
To  stoop  to  any  prey  tnat  soars  not  upwards. 
Sordid  and  dungliill  minds,  compos'd  of  earth. 
In  that  gross  element  fix  all  their  happiness ; 
But  purer  spirits,  purg'd  and  refin'd,  shake  off 
That  clog  of  human  frailty.     Give  me  leave 
T*  enjoy  myself  j  that  place  that  docs  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
VVitli  the  old  sages  and  philosophers  j 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  1  confer 
W^ith  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels ; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  in  my  fancy. 
Deface  their  ill-plac'd  statues.''  Vol.  i.  act.  i.  scene  ii. 

\_*   This  is  the  Jirst  stanza  of  a  song  by  Lord  Chesterjjcld.         R.] 

hi 
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In  Monsieur  Thomas,  a  youth  in  love  with  his  friend's  intended  wife,  after 
resisting  the  greatest  temptations  of  passion,  is  thus  encouraged  by  the 
young  Tady  to  persevere  in  his  integrity. 

Francis,  Whither  do  you  drive  me? 

Cellide.  Back  to  your  honesty,  make  that  good  ever, 
>Tis  like  a  strong-built  castle  seated  high 
That  draws  on  all  ambitions )  still  repair  it> 
Still  fortify  it :  There  are  thousand^be^. 
Beside  the  tyrant  beauty  will  assail  it. 
Look  to  your  centineis  that  watch  it  hourly. 

Your  eyes,  let  them  not  wander, 

—        ■    ■    ■  Keep  your  ears. 

The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  ye,  strongly 
From  lizht  belief  first,  then  from  Jtattery, 
Especially  where  woman  beats  the  parley  ; 
The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends, 
Ridg'd  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches, 
No  subtle  mines  may  find  you.» 

'  Our  authors,  in  carrying  the  metaphor  of  a  citadel  compared  to  the  mind  through  s<* 
fftany  divisions,  seem  to  have  built  on  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul,  who  in  like  manner  carries 
cm  a  metaphor  from  armour  through  its  several  parts.     Ephesians  vi.  1 1 . 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God — having  your  loins  girt  about  with  Iru^,  and  having  on 
the  breast-plate  of  righteousness. — Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall ' 
be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked ;  and  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
•word  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of  God.  See  also  the  same  metaphor  in  Isaiah,  lix.  17- 
from  whom  St.  Paul  took  his.  Were  I  to  quote  our  author's  frerjueiit  resemblance  to  the 
^tile  and  sentiments  of  the  Scriptures,  another  very  large  field  would  ojjen  to  us  j  and  this 
would  help  us  to  the  solution  of  two  questions,  which  they  who  have  a  just  taste  of  the  ex- 
cellencies of  our  old  English  poets  naturally  ask :  1.  How  came  the  British  muse  in  the  very 
infancy  of  literature,  when  but  just  sprimg  from  the  dark  womb  of  monkish  superstition,  to 
rise  at  once  to  such  maturity,  as  she  did  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bi  Lunnont,  Fletcher,  Jon- 
son  and  Massenger?  2.  What  spirit  is  it  that  nas  animated  ihc  frozefijoggy  genius  of  Britain 
into  a  nobler  and  fiercer  flame  of  poetry  tlian  was  ever  yet  kindled  in  the  bright  invigorating 
climes  of  France  and  modern  Italy;  insomuch,  that  a  Gallic  and  Italian  eye  is  dazzled  and 
pffended  at  the  brightness  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  Milton,  and  th6  authors  above-men* 
tioned?  We  answer.  It  was  no  less  a  spirit  than  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  the  sun  of  righte- 
ousness, the  hallowed  light  of  the  Scriptures  that  was  just  then  ri-sen  on  the  British  cume, 
but  is  still  hid  in  clouds  and  darkness  to  France  and  Italy.  A  light  to  which  the  brightest 
strokes  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  are  but  as  rays  of  the  niid-dav  :>u7i,  when  compared  to  that 
inejffable  inconceivable  iustre*vf\i\ch,  surrounds  the  throne  of  God.  When  the  zeal  of  religion 
ran  high,  and  a  collection  of  far  the  noblest  poems  tliat  were  ever  wrote  in  the  world,  those  of 
Job,  David,  Isaiah  and  all  the  prophets  were  daily  read,  and  publicly,  solemnly  and  learnedly 
commented  upon,  in  almost  every  town  in  'he  kingdom;  when  every  man  thought  it  a  dis- 
grace not  to  study  them  in  private,  and  not  to  treasure  the  noblest  parts  of  them  in  his  me- 
mory, what  wonier  was  it  that  our  ix)ets  should  catch  so  mucli  of  the  sacred  fire,  or  that  the 
British  genius  should  be  arrayed  with  the  beams  of  the  east?  But  when  the  love  of  the  scrip- 
tures waxed  faint,  the  nerves  of  our  poetry  grew  in  the  same  proportion  weak  and  languid. 
One  of  the  best  me;ms  therefore  to  g:'In  v.  true  taste  of  the  extreme  poetic  sublimity  of  the 
sacTtd  scriptures,  is  to  converse  with  those  j>oe/5  who^^e  stile  and  sentiments  most  resemble 
them.  And  the  very  best  means  to  restore  the  British  genius  to  its  pristine  vigour,  and  to 
create  other  Shakespeares  and  other  Miltons,  is  to  promote  the  study,  love  and  admiration  of 
those  Scriptures. 

A  concurrent  cause,  which  raised  the  spirit  of  poetry  to  such  a  heidit  in  Queen  Ehzor 
beth's  reign,  was  the  encouragement  and  influence  of  the  gueen  herself;  to  whom  polite 
literature  was  the  most  courtly  accontplishment.  Look  into  Spenser's  Description  of  her 
Lords  and  Favourites,  and  you'll  find  a  learned  gueen  made  a  whole  court  of  poets,  just  as  an 
amorous  monarch  afterwards  made  every  flowery  courtier  write  romance^  and  martial  princes 
have  turned  intimidated  armies  into  heroes. 

As, 
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As  CeDide  had  before  used  a  light  behaviour  in  trial  of  his  virtue,  upon 
£odiag  it  only  a  trial,  and  receiving  from  her  this  virtuous  lecture,  he 
rejoins; 

"  How  like  the  sun 

Labouring  in  his  eclipse,  dark  and  prodigimis 
She  shew  d  till  now  ?  when  having  won  his  way. 
How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams  f** 

Sach  passages  as  these  are  frequent  in  our  authors  comedies;  were  they 
exprest  only  in  genteel  prose,  they  would  rank  with  the  very  noblest  pas- 
sages of  Terence,  but  what  reason  upon  earth  can  be  assigned,  but  mere 
feakion,  why,  because  they  are  parts  of  comedies,  they  should  be  weakened 
and  flattened  into  prose '°  by  drawing  the  sinews  of  their  strength  and 
eclipsing  those  poetic  beams  that  shed  vigour,  life  and  lustre  on  every  sen- 

dment? 

Such  poetic  excellence  therefore  will  the  reader  find  in  the  genteel  parts 
of  our  author's  comedies,  but,  as  before  hinted,  tliere  is  a  poetic  stile  often 
equally  proper  and  excellent  even  in  the  lowest  drollery  of  comedy .  Thus 
when  the  jocose  old  Miramont  in  the  Elder  Brother  catches  austere  solemn 
magistrate  Brisac  endeavouring  to  debauch  his  servant^s  wife — Before  he 
br^s  in  upon  him,  he  says ; 

**  Oh,  th'  infinite  frights  that  will  assail  this  gentleman! 
The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians, 
Thatll  hang,  like  sergeants,  on  his  worship* s  shoulders ! 
How  will  those  solemn  looks  appear  to  me, 
And  that  severe Jace  that  speaks  chains  and  shackles  /" 

How  small  a  change  of  the  comic  words  would  turn  this  into  the  sublime  ? 
sfpose  it  spoke  of  Nero^by  one  who  knew  he  would  be  at  once  deserted 
V  the  senate  and  army,  anci  given  up  to  the  fury  of  the  people, 

**  What  infinite  frights  will  soon  assail  the  tyrant? 
What  terrors  like  stern  lictors  will  arrest  liim? 
How  will  that  fierce  terrific  eye  appear. 
Whose  slightest  bend  spake  dungeons,  chains,  and  death?" 

SbA  as  the  former,  is  the  general  stile  of  our  author's  drollery,  particu- 
farly  of  Fletcher's ;  Beaumont  deals  chiefly  in  another  species,  the  bur- 
^fiie  qnc.  Thus  when  the  Little  comic  French  Lawyer  is  run  fighting" 
^  and  his  antagonist  excepts  against  his  shirt  for  notT)eing  laced  (as 
featkmen's  shirts  of  that  age  used  to  be)  he  answers, 

*^  Base  and  degenerate  cousin,  dost  not  know 
An  old  and  tatter*d  colours  to  an  enemy. 
Is  of  more  honour,  and  shews  more  ominous? 
This  shirt  five  times  victorious  I've  fought  under. 
And  cut  thro*  squadrons  of  your  curious  cut-works. 
As  I  will  do  thro*  thine;  shake  and  he  satisfy^.** 

'^  There  b  much  less  prose  left  in  this  edition  than  there  was  in  all  the  former ;  in  which 
"^ueatitre  was  often  most  miserahly  neglected.  Wit  Without  Money,  the  very  first  play 
*^  fell  to  my  lot  to  prepare  for  tlie  press  after  Mr.  Theobald's  death,  was  all  printed  as 
^,  except  about  twenty  lines  towards  the  end  \  but  the  reader  will  now  find  it  as  true 
i  as  almost  any  comedy  of  our  authors. 

This 
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This  stile  runs  through  many  of  Beaumont's  characters,  besides  La- 
Writ's,  as  Lazarillo,  the  Knight  of  the  Burning-Pestle,  Bessus's  two 
Swordsmen,  ^c.  and  he  has  frequent  allusions  to  and  even  parodies  of  the 
sublimest  parts  of  Shakespeare ;  which  both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theo- 
bold  look  upon  as  sneers  upon  a  poet  of  greater  eminence  than  the  sup- 
posed sneerer  (a  very  great  "  crime  if  true)  but  I  believe  it  an  entire  mts- 
take.  The  nature  of  this  burlesque  epic  requires  the  frequent  use  of  the 
most  known  and  most  acknowledged  expressions  of  sublimity,  which  ap- 
plied to  low  objects  render  thein,  not  the  author  of  those  expressions, 
ridiculous.  Almost  all  men  of  wit  make  the  same  use  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton's  expressions  in  common  conversation  without  the  least  thought  of 
sneering  either;  and  indeed  if  every  quotation  from  Shakespeare  thus 
jocularly  applied  is  a  real  sneer  upon  him,  then  all  burlesque  sublime  is  a 
sneer  upon  the  real  sublime,  and  Beaumont  sneered  himself  as  well  as 
Shakespeare. 

From  these  three  short  specimens  the  reader  will  form,  we  hope,  a  just 
idea  of  the  three  stiles  used  m  our  author's  Comedies,  the  sublime,  the  droll 
poetic,  and  the  burlesque  sublime.  There  is  indeed  a  small  mixture  oi prose, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  our  old  dramatic  poets  stile  that  moderns  have 
vouchsafed  to  imitate.  Did  they  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  confess  their 
inability  to  rise  to  the  spirit,  vigour,  and  dignity  of  the  other  stiles,  they 
were  pardonable.  But  far  from  it,  our  reformea  taste  calls  for  ^rose  only, 
and  before  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  can  be  endured  by  such  Attic 
ears,  they  must  be  corrected  into  prose,  as  if,  because  well-brewed  porter  is 
a  wholesome  draught,  therefore  claret  and  burgundy  must  be  dashed  with 
j3orfer* before  they  were  drinkable.  For  a  true  specimen  of  our  modem 
taste,  we  will  give  the  reader  one  cup  of  our  author's  wine  \hu^  -porterized, 
and  that  by  one  who  perfectly  knew  the  palate  of  the  age,  who  pleased  it 
greatly  in  this  very  instance,  and  some  of  whose  comedies  have  as  much  or 
more  merit  than  any  moderns  except  Congreve.  Mr.  Gibber  has  conso- 
lidated two  of  our  au thorns  plays,  the  Elder  Brother,  and  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  to  form  his  Love  makes  a  Man;  or,  the  Fop's  Fortune.  In 
the  former  there  are  two  old  French  noblemen,  Lewis  and  Brisac ;  the  first 

Sroud  of  his  family  and  fortune,  the  other  of  his  magisterial  power  and 
ignity ;  neither  men  of  learning,  and  therefore  both  preferring  courtlv 
accomplishments,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  the  deepest  know- 
ledge of  books,  and  the  most  extensive  literature.  Such  characters  ex- 
clude not  good  sense  in  general,  but  in  that  part  of  their  characters  only 
where  their  foibles  lie;  (as  Polonius  in  Hamlet  is  a  fool  in  his  pedantic 
foibles,  and  a  man  of  sense  in  all  other  instances)  accordingly  Fletcher 
makes  Brisac  and  Lewis  thus  treat  of  a  marriage  between  their  children. 

Bri,  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  1  esteem  myself 
Much  honour'd  in  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Our  ancient  families,  and  make  them  one ; 
And  'twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  see  what  you  have  purpos'd  put  in  act ; 
Of  which')our  visit  at  this  present  is  • 

"  For  a  further  defence  of  our  Authors  from  this  imputation,  see  note  43  of  The  Little 
French  Lawyer,  and  note  32  of  The  VVoman-Hater.  In  both  which  there  is  a  mistake  \vil)i 
regard  to  the  Author  of  those  Plays.  When  I  wrote  the  notes,  I  supposed  it  Fletcher,  til 
Beaumont's  letter  at  the  end  of  llie  Nice  Valour,  gave  me  a  key,  which  is  given  to  the  reader 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Preface,  and  which  explains  the  difference  of  yw^wwrr  between  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

A  hojivftil 
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A  hopeful  omen;  I  each  minute  expecting 
Th*  arrival  of  my  sons;  1  have  not  wrong'd 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education^ 
To  shape  them  to  that  course  each  was  addicted  3 
And  therefore  that  we  may  proceed  discreetly. 
Since  what's  concluded  rashly  seldom  prospers. 
You  first  shall  take  a  strict  perusal  of  tnem. 
And  then  from  your  allowance,  your  fair  daughter 
May  fashion  her  affection. 

Lew,  Monsieur  Brisac, 
You  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  1*11  meet  you 
In  the  same  line  of  honour;  and,  I  hope. 
Being  blest  with  but  one  daughter,  I  snail  not 
Appear  impertinently  curious. 
Though  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  study, 
I  labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth  : 
Let  others  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her,  I  in  that 
Sit  down  with  silence. 

J5n.  You  may,  my  lord,  securely. 
Since  Fame  aloud  proclairoeth  her  perfections, 
Commanding  all  mens  tongues  to  smg  her  praises. 

I  quote  not  this  as  an  instance  of  the  mblimcy  but  of  our  authors  genteel 
dialogue  enlivened  by  a  few  poetic  Jigures,  as  in  the  last  lines  Fame  is  per^ 
toHised  and  commands  the  tongues  of  men.  Now  let  us  see  this  dialogue 
modernized:  The  names  of  the  old  gentlemen  being  changed  to  Antonio 
and  Charino,  they  thus  confer. 

Ant.  Without  compliment,  my  old  friend,  I  shall  think  myself  much  honoured  in  your 
alliance;  our  famihes  are  both  ancient,  our  children  young,  and  able  to  support 'em ; 
and  I  think  the  sooner  we  set  'em  to  work  the  better. 

CAfl.  Sir,  you  off er  fair  and  nohly,  and  shall  find  I  dare  meet  you  in  ih^same  line  of 
honour 'y  and  Ihope,  since  I  have  but  one  girl  in  the  world,  you  won't  think  me  a  trou- 
blesome old  fool,  if  I  endeavour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth;  therefore,  if  you  please, 
before  we  shake  hands,  a  word  or  two  by  the  bye,  for  I  have  some  considerable  questions 
to  ask  you. 

Ant.  Ask  'em. 

Cha.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  say  you  have  two  sons. 

Ant.  Exactly. 

Cha.  And  you  are  willing  that  one  of 'em  shall  marry  my  daughter? 

Ant.  Willing. 

Cha.  My  daughter  Angelina? 

Ant.  Angelina. 

Cha.  And  you  are  likewise  content  that  tlie  said  Angelina  shall  survey  'em  both,  and 
(with  my  allowance)  take  to  her  lawful  husband,  which  of  'em  she  pleases  ? 

Am.  Content. 

Cka.  And  you  farther  promise,  that  the  person  by  her  (and  me)  so  chosen  (be  it  elder  or 
younger)  shall  be  your  sole  heir;  that  is  to  say,  shall  be  in  a  conditional  possesion,  of  at 
least  three  parts  of  your  estate.  You  know  the  conditions,  and  this  you  positively 
promise? 

Ant.  To  perform. 

Cha.  Why  then,  as  the  last  token  of  my  full  consent  and  approbation,  I  give  you  my  hand. 

Ant.  There's  mine. 

Cha.  Is't  a  match  ? 

Ant.  A  match. 

Cha.  Done. 

Ant.  Done. 

Cha.  And  done ! that's  enough 

Strike  out  an  expression  or  two  of  Fletcher's,  and  a  couple  of  grasiers 
would  have  put  more  sense  into  an  ox-bargain.     I  blame  not  the  Author ^ 

if 
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if  a  man's  customers  resolve  to  pay  the  price  of  Champaign^  and  yet  insist 
upon  mild  and  stale,  who  would  refuse  it  them  i  This  is  only  a  specimen 
of  the  taste  of  the  late  wonderfully  enlightened  age.  But  as  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  have  already  in  a  good  measure  dispersed  the  clouds  of  pre- 
judice which  had  long  obscured  their  excellencies;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  eyes  are  now  inured  to  bear  the  lustre  of  such  poets,  who  most  resemble 
these  suns  of  Britain,  To  such  readers  therefore  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  excellencies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  recommend  their  plays  to  be  read  in  the  following  order> 
beginning  with  which  species  they  like  best.* 

CLASS  I. 


TRAGEDIES   AND   TRAGI- 
COMEDIES. 

Maid's  Tragedy  .  .  vol.  1 
Philaster  ....  vol.  I 
Kingand  no  Kins  .  vol.  1 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

vol.3 
The  Double  ^larriage  vol.  2 
The  Bloody  Brother,  or  Rolb 

vol.  2 
The  False  One  .  .  vol.1 
The  Knight  of  Malta  vol.  2 
Valentinian     .     .     .     vol.  2 


PASTORAL. 


Faithful  Shepherdess     vol  I 


COMEDIES. 

Elder  Brother  .  .  vol.  I 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife 
vol.  1 
Little  French  Lawyer  vol.  2 
Wit  without  Money  .  vol.  1 
Spanish  Curate  .  .  vol.  I 
Nice  Valour,  or  JPassionatc 
Mad.Mau  .    vol.3 


Laws  of  Candy  .  .  vol.1 
Loyal  Subject  .  .  .  ,vol.  1 
The  Island  Princess  .  vol.  3 
Thierry  andTheodoret  vol.3 
Wife  for  a  Month  .  vol.  2 
Boaduca    «...    vol.  2 


The  Cort)natton  .  -.  vol.  3 
The  Queen  of  Corinth  vol.2 
The  Lover's  Progress  vol.  2 
The  Prophetess  .  .  vol.  2 
Cupid*8  Kevenge  .     .     vol.  3 


CLASS  IL 

Burlesque  Sublime. 


The  Knight  of  tlie  Burning 
Pestle     ....     vol.2 


CLASS  IIL 

Mask vol.  3 

Moral  Representations  vol.3 


Fair  Maid  of  the  Mill, 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Wild-goose  Chase. 

Monsieur  Thomas. 

The  Chances. 

Hf  nest  Man's  Fortune. 

Custom  of  the  Country. 

Beggar's  Bush. 

The  Captain. 

The  Sea- Voyage. 

Love's  Cure,  or  the  Martial 

Maid.   ^ 
Coxcomb. 
Womau-Hater- 
Wit  at  several  Weapons. 
Women  pleas'd. 
Tujner  tam'd. 
Scornful  Lady. 


Pilgrim  .  .  . 
Love's  Pilgrimage 
Nieht-Walker  . 
Noble  Gentleman 


vol.* 
vol.« 
vol.3 
vol.  a 


[•  Whimsical  as  this  classing  of  our  Authors*  ploy*  fnust  appear,  it  is  surely  more  wMm^ 
that  Mr.  Seward  could  not  find  a  place  in  either  class  for  those  exceUerU  comedies,  The 
Mad  Lover,  and  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.] 

The 
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The  reader  will  fiad  many  excellent  things  in  this  last  class,  for  the 
plays  of  our  authors  do  not  differ  from  each  other  near  so  much  as  those 
of  Shakespeare.  Tlie  three  last  tragedies  are  detruded  so  Ipw  on  account 
of  their  magic  and  machinery^  in  which  our  authors  fall  shorter  of  Shake- 
^eare  than  in  any  other  of  their  attempts  to  imitate  him.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  I  Is  it  that  their  genius  improved  by  literature  and  polite 
conversation,  could  well  describe  men  and  manners,  but  had  not  that  poetic 
that  creative  power  tp  form  new  beings  and  new  worlds, 


And  give  te  airy  nothing? 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name' 


as  Shakespeare  excellently  describes  his  owp  genius  ?  I  believe  npt.  The 
entkusiam  of  passions  which  Beaumont  and  JPletcher  are  so  frequently  rapt 
into,  and  the  vast  variety  of  distinguished  characters  which  they  have  so 
admirably  drawn,  shew  as  strong  powers  of  invention  as  the  creation  of 
witches  and  raising  of  ghosts.  Their  deficiency  therefore  in  magic  is 
accountable  from  a  cause  far  different  from  a  poverty  of  imagination;  it 
was  the  ac^cidental  disadvantage  of  a  lib^al  and  learned  education :  Sorcery, 
witchcraft,  astrology,  ghosts,  and  apparitions,  were  then  the  universal  belief 
of  both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small,  nay  they  were  even  die  parliamen- 
tary, the  national  creed;  only  some  early^enligntened  minds  saw  and  con- 
temned the  whole  superstitious  trumpery :  among  these  our  authors  were 
probably  initiated  from  their  school-days  into  a  deep-grounded  contempt 
of  it,  which  breaks  out  in  many  parts  of  their  works,  and  particularly  in 
The  Bloody  Brother  and  The  I*  air  Maid  of  the  Inn,  where  they  began 
that  admirable  banter  which  the  excellent  Butler  carried  on  exactly  in  the 
same  strain,  and  which,  with  such  a  second,  has  at  last  drove  the  bugbears 
from  the  minds  of  almost  all  men  of  common  understanding.  But  here 
was  our  authors  disadvantage;  the  taste  of  their  age  called  aloud  for  the 
assistance  of  ghosts  and  sorcery  to  heighten  the  horror  of  trageAf ;  this 
horror  they  had  never  felt,  never  heard  of  but  with  contempt,  and  conse- 
quently they  had  no  arche-types  in  their  own  breasts  of  wnat  they  were 
called  on  to  describe^    Where^  Shakespeare  from  his  low  education  "  had 

belieyeij 

*'*^  Shakespeare  from  his  law  education,  &c.]  The  gendeman  -who  is  most  obliged  to 
Shakespeare,  and  to  whom  Shakespeare  is  most  obliged  of  any  man  living,  happening  to  see 
the  sheet  of  the  Preface  where  Shakespeare's  peculiar  superiority  over  our  authors  m  his  magic, 
k  ascribed  to  the  acctdenXal  advantajge  of  a  low  education,  he  could  not  well  brook  a  passage 
which  seemed  to  derogate  from  his  favourite.  As  Shakespeare  had  as  good  sense  as  our 
.aothofs,  he  thou^t^  he  would  be  as  free/rom  real  superstitibD.  This  does  not  always  follow. 
Ednratk>n  will  tmcture  evee  the  brightest  parts.  There  is  proof  that  our  authors  held  all 
nvceiy,  witchcraft,  ^-c.  as  mere  juggler's  tricks,  but  not  tht  least  room  to  doubt  of  Shake- 
ipeaie's  having  believed  them  in  his  youth,  whatever  he  did  afterwards;  and  this  is  all  that  is 
asKftcd.  Is  this  tht^reforeaderoeation^  No,  it  only  shews  the  amazing  power  of  his  genius ;  a 
«enius  which  could  turn  the  bugoears  of  his  former  credulity  into  the  noolest  poetic  machines. 
Jvst  as  Homer  built  his  machinery  <on  the  superstitions  which  he  had  been  bred  up  to.  Both 
indeed  ^e  mat  distinction  of  characters,  and  great  poetic  disnity  to  the  daemons  they  intro- 
dace ;  nay,  mey  ibrm  some  new  ones  -,  but  the  system  they  bund  on  is  the  vulgar  creed.  And 
Imic  <a(ier  givmg  doe  praise  to  the  gentleman  above^  for  restoring  Shakespeare's  magic  to  its 
Ine  jkorror,  out  of  that  low  buttooneiy  which  former  actors  and  managers  of  theatres  had 
it  jmlo)  I  shall  shew  in  what  light  Shakespeare's  low  education  always  appeared  to 
ry  the  /oUowing  epitaph  wrote  many  years  since,  and  published  in  Mr.  Dodsley's 
Miscellany. 

vqjLt  ff  Ppw 
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believed  and  felt  all  the  horrors  he  painted ;  for  though  the  universities 
and  inns  of  court  were  in  some  degree  freed  from  those  dreams  of  super- 
stition, the  banks  of  the  Avon  were  then  haunted  on  every  side, 

**  There  tript  with  prindess  foot  the  elves  of  hilk» 
Brooks,  lakes,  and  groves;  there  Sorcery  bedima'd 
The  noon-ti<Je  sun,  call'd  forth  the  muunous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war,  CsTc."  Tempest. 

So  that  Shakespeare  can  scarcely  be  said  to  create  a  new  world  in  his 
maeic;  he  went  but  back  to  his  native  country,  and  only  dressed  their 

foblim  in  poetic  weeds ;  hence  even  Theseus  is  not  attended  by  his  own 
cities,*  Minerva,  Venus,  thfe  fauns,  satyrs,  &c.  but  by  Oberon  and  his 
fairies:  Whereas  our  authors,  however  auKwardly  they  treat  of  ghosts  and 
sorcerers,  yet  when  they  get  back  to  Greece  (which  was  as  it  were  their 
native  soil)  they  introduce  the  classic  deities  with  ease  and  dignity,  as 
Fletcher  in  particular  does  in  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  both  of  them 
in  their  Masques;  the  last  of  which  is  put  in  the  third  class,  nc^t  from  any 
deficiency  in  the  composition,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  allegorical 
Masque,  which,  when  no  real  characters  are  intermixed,  ought  in  general 
to  rank  below  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  *  Our  authors,  who  wrote  them  be- 
cause they  were  in  fashion,  have  tnemselves  shewed  how  light  they  held 
them. 

**  They  must  commend  their  kins,  and  speak  in  praise 
Of  the  assembly  5  bless  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
In  person  of  some  god;  they're  tied  to  rules 
Of  flattery/'  Maid's  Tragedy,  acti.  scene  1. 

This  was  probably  wrote  by  Beaumont  with  an  eye  to  the  Masque  at 
Gray's  Inn,  as  well  as  masques  in  general.  The  reader  will  find  a  farther 
account  of  our  Authors'  Plays,  and  what  share  Mr.  Shirley  is  supposed 
to  have  had  in  the  completion  of  some  that  were  left  hnperfect  m  Mr. 

Upon  Shakespear^s  Motiument  at  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

^      *'  Great  Homer's  birth  sev'n  rival  cities  claim. 
Too  mightv  such  rnQnapoly  of  Fame : 
Yet  not  to  birth  alone  didHomer  owe 
His  wondrous  worth ;  what  £gypt  could  bestow. 
With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join'd, 
Enlarg'd  th*  immense  expansion  of  his  mind. 
Nor  yet  unrival'd  the  Maeonian  strain. 
The  British  eagle  *  and  the  Mantuan  swan, 
Tow'r  equal  heights.    But  happier  Stratford,  thou 
With  incontestcS  laurels  deck  thy  brow ; 
Thy  bard  was  thine  unschool'd,  and  from  thee  brought 
More  than  all  j£gypt,  Greece,  or  Asia,  taught; 
Not  Homer*6  self  such  matchless  laurels  won. 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thy  Shakespeare  none.** 
'  [The  above  Note  was  inserted  as  a  Postscript  to  SewarSs  Prtface.'] 

\^  Mr,  Seward  does  not  seem  to  have  recollected,  that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  there  is 
em  equal  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Grecian  manners.  It  was  the  common  error  of  all  our  old  Eng' 
Ush  writers^  from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  who  has  introduced  chivalry  even  info  Paradise  Lost.} 

•  Milton. 

Sympson's 
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Sjmpson's  Lives  of  the  Authors.  But  before  I  finish  my  account  of  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  apologise  for  a  fault  which  must  shock  every  modest 
reader:  it  is  their  frequent  use  of  grow  Q,nd  indecent  expressions.  They 
have  this  fault  in  common  with  Shakespeare,  who  is  sometimes  more  gross 
than  they  ever  are;  but  I  think  grossness  does  not  occur  quite  so  often  in 
him.  In  the  second  class  of  parallel  passages  where  the  hands  of  Shake- 
speare and  our  authors  were  not  distinguishable,  I  omitted  one  instance 
for  decency  sake,  but  I  will  insert  it  here  as  proper  to  the  subject  we  are 
now  upon.  Philaster  being  violently  agitated  by  jealousy,  and  firmly  be- 
lieving his  mistress  to  have  been  loose,  thus  speaks  of  a  letter  which  he 
has  just  received  from  her. 


■  Oh,  let  all  women 


That  love  black  deeds  leatn  to  dissemlile  here! 

Here,  by  this  paper,  she  doth  write  to  me^  ' 

As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 

To  all  the  world  beside;  but  unto  me, 

A  maiden  snow  that  melted  with  my  looks." 

Vol.  i.  act  iii. 

Strength  and  delicacy  are  here  in  perfect  union.  In  like  manner  Post- 
humus  in  Cymbeline,  act  ii,  agitated  by  as  violent  a  jealousy  of  his  wife, 
thus  describes  her  seeming  modesty : 

"  Oh,  vengeance  I  vengeance! 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restram'd. 

And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance,  did  it  with 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  look  on*t 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn  j  that  I  thought  her 

As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow."— — — 

This  is  a  most  amiable  picture  of  conjugal  delicacy,  but  it  may  be  justly 
objected  that  it  draws  the  curtains  of  the  marriage-bed,  and  exposes  it  to 
the  view  of  the  world  ;  and  if  the  reader  turns  to  the  speech  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  he  will  find  much  grosser  expressions  in  the  sequel.  But  these 
were  so  far  from  offending  the  ears  of  our  ancestors,  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  so  often  guilty  of  them,  are  perpetually  celebrated  by  the 
writers  of  their  own  and  of  the  following  age,  as  the  great  reformers  of  the 
drama  from  bawdry  and  ribaldry.  Thus  when  Fletcher's  charming  Pas- 
toral, The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  had  b^en  damned  by  its  first  night's 
audience,  Jonson  says  that  they  damned  it  for  want  of  the  vicious  and 
hawdy  scenes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  then  breaks  out  in 
a  rapture  worthy  of  Jonson,  worthy  of  Fletcher: 

"  I  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt. 
And  wish  that  vSi  ^e  muses  blood  was  spilt 
In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eves 
Do  crown  thy  murderM  poem,  &c.  * 

Yet  even  this  pattern  of  chastity  is  not  free  from  expressions  which  would 
now  be  justly  deemed  too  gross  for  the  stage.  Sir  John  Berkenhead, 
speaking  of  Fletcher's  Works  in  general,  says, 

•'  And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so  innocent, 
Thj fancy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent, 

Slander'&t 
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Slander*8t  no  laws,  prophan*st  no  holy  pagp» 
As  if  thy  *^  father* 8  crosier  rul'd  the  stage." 

Our  poets  frequently  boast  of  this  chastity  of  language  themselves*  See 
the  prologue  to  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  Lovelace,  a  poet  of' 
no  small  eminence,  speaks  of  the  great  delicacy  of  expression  even  in  the 
Custom  of  the  Country. 

**  View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  gtace/ 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus'  face. 
So  well  dissuis'dy  that  'twas  oonceivM  by  none. 
But  Cupid  ttad  Diana's  linen  on." 

Vet  of  this  play  Dryden  asserts  that  it  contains  mote  bawdry  than  all  his 
plays  together.  What  must  we  say  of  these  different  accotints  i  Why  it  if 
clear  as  day,  that  the  stile  of  the  age  was  so  changed,  that  what  was 
formerly  not  esteemed. in  the  least  degree  indecent,  was  now  become  very 
much  so;  just  as  in  Chauc^,  the  veiy  filthiest  words  are  used  without  dis^ 

i^uise,  and  says  Beaumont  in  excuse  for  him,  he  gave  those  expressions  to 
ow  characters,  with  whom  they  were  then  in  common  use,  and  whom  he 
could  not  therefore  draw  naturally  without  them.  The  same  plea  is  now 
necessary  for  Beaumont  himself  and  all  his  contemporary  dramatic  poets; 
but  there  is  this  grand  and  essential  diflefence  between  tbe  gfods  express 
sions  of  our  old  poets,  and  the  more  delicate  lewdness  of  modem  plays.  In 
the  former,  gross  expressions  are  generally  the  language  of  low  life,  and 
are  given  to  characters  which  are  set  in  despicable  liehts :  in  the  latter^ 
lewdness  is  frequently  the  characteristic  of  the  hero  of  me  comedy,  and  so 
intended  to  inflame  the  passions  and  corrupt  the  heart.  Thus  much  is 
necessary  in  defence,  not  only  of  our  authors,  but  of  Mr.  Sympson  and 
myself,  for  en^agins  in  the  publication  of  works  which  contain  a  great 
many  indecencies,  which  we  could  have  wished  to  have  been  omitted;  and 
which,  when  I  began  to  prepare  my  part  of  the  work  for  the  press,  I  had 
actually  strt^ck  off;  as  far  as  I  could  do  it  without  injuring  the  connexion 
of  the  context;  but  the  booksellers  pressed,  and  indeed  insisted  upon  theii* 
restoration :  they  very  sensibly  ureed  the  last>mentioned  plea,  and  thought 
that  the  bare  notion  of  a  curtailed  edition  would  greatly  prejudice  the  sale 
of  it.  We  hope  therefore  that  the  reader  will  not  be  too  severe  on  the 
editors  of  works  which  have  great  excellencies,  and  which  in  general  tend 
to  promote  virtue  and  chastity,  though  the  custom  of  the  age  made  the 
autnors  not  entirely  abstain  from  expressions  not  then  esteemed  gross,  but 
which  now  must  offend  every  modest  ear. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  our  authors  and  their  merit,  something 
must  be  added  of  the  attempt  of  the  present  editors  to  clear  them  from 
that  mass  of  confusion  and  ooscurity  nung  upon  them  by  the  inaccuracy 
of  former  editors,  or  what  was  worse,  by  the  wilfulness  and  ignorance  of 
our  old  players,  who  kept  most  of  their  plays  many  years  in  manuscript  as 
mere  play-house  properties,  to  be  chanffed  and  mangled  by  every  new 
actor's  humour  and  fancy.  As  this  was  toe  case  of*  most  of  our  old  plays, 
the  learned  Mr.  Upton  seems  stro^ngely  mistaken  in  asserting  that  no  more 
liberty  pught  to  be  taken  in  the  correction  of  the  old  [mangled]  text  of 
Shakespeare,  than  with  the  two  firsb  [accurate]  editions  of  Paradise  Lost. 

*3  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London* 

Upon 
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Upon  this  groundless  assertion  are  built  those  very  undeserved  reflections 
opon  the  eminent  editors  of  Shakespeare  who  are  compared  to  the  vice  of 
tbe  old  comedy  beating  their  author's  original  text  with  their  daggers  of 
bth.  Surely  something  very  different  from  such  sarcasm  is  due  from 
every  true  lover  of  Shakespeare  to  those  editors  whose  emendaticms  have 
cleared  so  many  obscurities,  and  made  so  many  readers  study  and  perceive 
iimanierable  excellencies  which  had  otherwise  been  passed  over  unnoted 
and  peihaps  despised*  For  verbal  criticism^  when  it  means  the  restoring 
the  trae  reading  to  the  mangled  text,  very  justly  holds  the  palm  from 
ereiy  other  species  of  criticism,  as  it  cannot  be  performed  with  success 
withont  comprehending  all  the  rest;  it  must  clearly  perceive  the  stile, 
manner^  characters,  beauties  and  defects :  and  to  this  must  be  added  some 
^ks  of  that  original  fire  that  animated  the  foe€s  own  invention.  No 
uoaer  therefore  were  criticisms  wrote  on  our  English  poets,  but  each  deep- 
red  scholar  whose  severer  studies  had  made  him  frown  with  contempt  on 
poems  and  plavs>  was  taken  in  to  read,  to  study,  to  be  enamourea:  he 
rejoiced  to  try  his  strength  with  the  editor,  and  to  become  a  critic  himself: 
nay,  even  Dr.  Bentley's  strange  absurdities  in  his  notes  on  Milton,  had 
this  Eood  efiect,  that  they  engaged  a  Pearce*  to  answer,  and  perhaps  were 
the  brat  motives  to  induce  uie  greatest  poet,  the  most  universal  genius^f 
ope  of  the  greatest  orators,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious  scholars  in  the 
kingdom  each  to  become  editors  of  Shakespeare.  A  Pope,  a  Warburton, 
and  a  Haamer  did  honour  to  the  science  by  engaging  in  criticism ;  but  the 
^vordi  of  that  science  is  most  apparent  froia.  tne  distinction  Mr.  Theobald 
guned  in  the  learned  world,  who  had  no  other  claim  to  honour  but  as  a 
critic  on  Shakespeare*  In  this  light  his  fame  remains  fresh  and  unblasted, 
though  the  lightniw  of  Mr.  Pope  and  the  thunder  of  Mr.  Warburton  have 
1^  both  launched  at  his  head.  Mr.  Pope  being  far  too  great  an  original 
Umself  to  submit  his  own  taste  to  that  of  Shakespeare's  was  fairly  driven 
ont  of  the  field  of  criticism  by  the  plain  force  of  reason  and  argument;  but 
Ik  soon  retired  to  his  metic  citadel,  and  from  thence  played  such  a  volley 
of  wU  and  humour  on  his  antagonist,  as  gave  him  a  very  grotesque  profile 
<Mi  his  left ;  but  he  never  drove  him  from  his  hold  on  Shakespeare,  and  his 
covntenance  on  that  side  is  still  clear  and  unspotted.  Mr.  Warburton's 
^tack  was  more  dangerous,  but  though  he  was  an^ry  from  the  apprehen- 
flonof  personaJ  injuries,  yet  his  justice  has  still  left  Mr.  Theobald  in  pos- 
•ession  of  great  numbers  of  excellent  emendations,  which  will  always 
Roder  his  name  respectable. '  The  mention  of  the  merit  of  criticism  in 
^stabliahing  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  raising  respect  in  the  contemptuous, 
ud  attention  in  the  careless  readers  of  our  old  poets,  naturally  leaas  us  to 
•H  enquiry.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  whilst  almost  every  one  buys 
*nl  reads  the  works  of  our  late  critical  editors,  nay  almost  every  man  of 
kaming  aims  at  imitating  them  and  making  emendations  himself,  vet  it  is 
stiD  the  fashion  to  flirt  at  the  names  of  critic  and  commaUator,  i^ia  almost 

J*  Dr.  Zackary  Pearce,  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.  R.] 
fMr,  Sewwrdhne  ascribes  to  BerUley's  notes  on  Milton  consequences  which  they  did  not 
9ee:  Mr,  Poju^s  Edition  qf  Shakespeare  appeared  several  years  before  Bentley  published 
«» wfiAw  of  Milton-,  and,  from  the  date  and  contents  qfthe  celebrated  Letter  ofhtshop  JVar- 
^"^  to  Omcannen  (which,  although  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  press.  Dr.  Akenside 
yi"  will  probably  be  remembered  as  long  as  any  of  this  prelate's  writing^/ V  *<  manifestly 
JW|<«»,  thai  the  notes  of  that  learned  editor  were,  what  he  asserts  them  in  Ms  Ptrface  to  have 
^1  "among  his  younger  amusements,"  and  eonseguently  prior  to  the  publication  if 
^^'sMilSn.    RO 

to 
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to  trteat  the  very  science  with  derision.  The  enquiry  has  heen  often  made 
by  critici  themselves^  €md  all  have  said,  that  it  was  owin^  to  the  strange 
mistakes  and  blunders  of  former  critics,  to  mens  engagmg  in  a  science 
which  thev  had  neither  learning  nor  talents  to  manage  and  adorn.  Each 
thinking  himself  exempt  from  the  censure,  and  each  having  it  retorted 
upon  him  in  his  turn.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  am  afraid  all  remedy  is  l^ope- 
less;  if  the  great  names  above-mentioned  did  really  want  abilities  for  the 

frovince  they  under  took,  who  shall  dare  to  hope  that  he  possesses  themf 
f  frequent  mistakes  in  an  editor  are  totcdly  to  sink  his  merit,  who  can  - 
escape  the  common  wreck? — But  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  to  be  the 
sole  or  even  the  principal  cause;  and  the  two,  which  I  shall  assign  as 
much  greater  inlets  to  this  disgrace  on  the  art  of  criticism,  are  such  as 
to  admit  of  the  easiest  remedy  in  the  world,  a  remedy  in  the  power  of 
critics  themselves,  and  which  their  own  interest  loudly  calls  on  them  all  to 
apply.  The  first  cause  is ;  that  in  a  science  the  most  fallible  of  all  others, 
depending  in  a  g;reat  measure  on  the  tottering  bottom  of  mere  conjecture, 
almost  every  critic  assumes  the  air  of  certainty, positiveness  and  infallibility; 
he  seems  sure  never  to  miss  his  way,  though  in  a  wilderness  of  confusion, 
never  to  stumble  in  a  path  always  gloomy  and  sometimes  as  dark  as  mid- 
night. Hence  he  dogmatizes,  when  he  should  only  propose,  and  dictates 
his  guesses  in  the  despotic  stile.  The  reader,  and  every  rival  editor,  catches 
the  same  spirit,  all  his  faults  become  unpardonable,  and  the  demerit  of  a 
few  mistakes  shall  overwhelm  the  merit  of  all  his  just  emendations :  He 
deems  himself  perfect,  and  perfection  is  demanded  at  his  hands;  and  this 
being  no  where  else  found  out  by  each  writer  in  his  own  works,  every 
putter-forth  of  two  or  three  emendations  swells  as  big,  and  flings  his  spittle 
as  liberally  on  a  Warburton,  a  Hanmer,  or  a  Theobald,  as  if  he  were  the 
giant  and  they  xht  dwarfs  of  criticism;  and  he  has,  upon  the  supposition 
of  perfection  being  necessary,  this  evident  advantage  of  them,  that  an 
editor  of  three  or  four  emendations  has  a  much  better  chance  to  avoid 
mistakes  than  the  editor  of  three  or  four  thousand ;  though  it  has  gene- 
rally happened,  that  they  who  were  very  obscure  in  merit  nave  had  their 
demerits  as  glaring  as  the  most  voluminous  editors. 

From  the  same  source  arises  the  second  still  more  remarkable  cause  of 
critical  disgrace,  it  is  the  ill  language  and  ungentleman-like  treatment  which 
critics  have  so  frequently  given  their  rivals.  If  the  professors  of  the  same 
science  are  continually  cufHng  and  buffeting  each  other,  the  world  will  set 
them  on,  laugh  at,  and  enjoy  the  ridiculous  scuffle.  Is  it  not  amazing, 
that  ignorant,  absurd,  blundering  dunces  and  blockheads  should  be  the  com- 
mon epithets  and  titles,  that  gentlemen  of  learning  and  liberal  education 
bestow  on  each  other,  for  such  mistakes  as  they  know  that  all  their  brother 
critics  have  been  constantly  guilty  of,  and  which  nothing  but  the  vainest 
self-sufficiency  can  make  them  suppose  themselves  exempt  from  i 

; ''ekeu 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam  /** 

rf  we  ourselves  are  guilty  of  the  very  same  sort  of  mistakes  for  which,  we 
stigmatize  others  as  blunderers  and  blockheads,  we  brand  our  own  fore- 
heads by  our  own  verdict,  obliquy  upon  us  is  bare  justice,  and  we  become 
blunderers  and  blockheads  upon  record.    The  first  remarkable  introducer* 

[•  Dr.  Bentley,    R.] 

of 
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«f  critical  editions  of  our  English  poets  thought  his  superior  learning  gave 
fcimarigbt  to  tyrannise  and  trample  upon  all  his  rival  editors;  but  having 
none  to  exercise  his  fuiy  upon,  in  his  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  raised 
a  phantom  editoVy  in  the  person  of  whom  he  flung  dirt  upon  Milton  Am- 
mf.    But  the  present  worthy  bishop  of  Bangor*  not  only  cleared  his 
tdovedpoet  horn  such  unjust  aspersions,  but  shewed  that  he  could  answer 
slander,  sneer  and  obliquy,  with  decency,  candour,  and  good  manners, 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  learned  world,  had  those  excellent  notes  been 
at  first  joined  to  Milton's  text;  that  his  candour  y  and  not  the  other's  coarse- 
MSI,  might  have  been  the  standard  of  critical  language;  but  as  great  part 
of  those  notes  are  now  engrafted  into  Dr.  Newton's  elegant  edition,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  henceforth  become  so.     Happy  for  us  had  it 
been  too,  if  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  had  carried  on  that  candour  and  sood 
women  which  appear  in  his  Preface  into  a  body  of  notes  upon  his  author ; 
he  had  not  only  placed  his  emendations  in  a  much  fairer  and  more  con- 
spicuous light;  he  had  not  only  avoided  the  objection  which  some  have 
made  of  an  arbitrary  insertion  of  his  alterations  into  the  text;  but  he 
woold  have  set  us  an  example  of  elegance  and  politeness  of  stile,  which 
we  must  perhaps  in  vain  hope  for  from  any  man,  that  has  not  been  long 
exercised  in  one  of  the  great  schools  of  rhetoric,  the  houses  of  parliament; 
unless  some  other  eminent  orator  or  another  msaker  should  become  aa 
editor,  as  well  as  a  patron  of  criticisms. .  Mr.  Theobald,  who  was  a  much 
better  critic  on  Shakespeare  than  Dr.  Bentley  had  been  on  Milton,  yet 
foBowed  the  doctor's  sUle  and  manner,  and  in  some  measure  deserved  the 
lash  he  smarted  under  in  the  Dunciad ;  for  though  he  had  d  right  to  cor- 
rect Mr.  Pope's  errors  upon  Shakespeare,  he  had  none  to  use  so  exalted  a 
character  with  the  least  disrespect,  much  less  with  derision  and  .contempt. 
Mr.  Upton,  a  gentleman  of  very  .distinguished  literature,  has  in  his  Ke^ 
mark  on  Shakespeare  followed  this  stile  of  triumph  and  insult  over  his 
rival  mticSj  and  as  this  ^ntleman  will,  I  hope,  lon^  continue  his  services 
to  the  learned  world,  I  will  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  the  injustice  and 
ill  policy  of  such  treatment  of  them.   The  best  canon  to  judge  or  an  editor's 
merits,  seems  to  be  a  computation  of  the  good  and  bad  alterations  which 
he  has  made  in  the  text;  if  the  latter  are  predominant  he  leaves  his  author 
worse  than  he  found  him,  and  demerits  only  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
account:  If  the  good  are  most  numerous,  put  the  bad  ones  on  the  side  of 
iAtor,  balance  the  whole,  and  we  shall  easily  see  what  praises  are  due  to 
Km.    Now  if  some  hundred  good  ones  remain  upon  balance  to  each  of 
the  three  last  editors  of  Shakespeare,  how  unjust  is  it  for  a  publisher  of 
wily  thirty  or  forty  alterations  (supposing  them  all  to  be  perfectly  just)  to 
speak  with  contempt  of  those,  whose  merits  are  so  much  more  conspicu- 
ous than  bis  own?  But  to  do  this,  without  an  assurance  of  being  himself 
exempt  from  the  like  mistakes,  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unjust,    I  have  not 
now  time  for  an  examination  of  this  gentleman's  criticisms  on  Shakes- 
peare; but  I  will. choose  a  very  particular  specimen  of  his  mistakes,  for  it 
shall  be  the  very  same  which  a  real  friend  gf  this  gentleman  published  as 
a  necimen  of  his  excellencies^  in  Mr.  Dodsley's  Musseum,  a  monthly  pam- 
pUet  then  in  great  repute.  This  specimen  consisted  of  two  alterations  which 
the  letter-writer  thought  very  happy  ones.     The  first  was  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  act  ii.  scene  iv.     The  Soothsayer  thus  advises  Antony  to  shun 
the  society  of  Caesar. 

[•  Afterwards  bishop  qf  Rochester.    R.] 

"  O  Antony, 
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— — — **  O  Antony,  sta^  not  by  his  side. 
Thv  d»nion>  ihat*%  tny  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noole,  couragiousy  high,  unmatchable, 
Whece  Caesar  s  is  not.    But  near  him  diy  an^ 
Becomes  a/e<ir" 

i.  €•  becomes  not  only  fearful  but  even  fear  itself.  The  image  is  extremely 
poetical ;  for  as'  Antony's  daemon  was  according  to  the  heathen  theology 
personised  and  made  something  different  from  Antony,  so  the  passion  of 
fear  is  not  only  personised,  but  even  pluralised:  The  imagination  beholds 
mBiij  fears f  and  Antony's  spirit,  becomes  one  of  them.  Thus  doubts  and 
fears  are  personised  in  Macbeth,  and  become  his  vexatious  companions. 

— — "  I'm  cabin*d,  crib'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.** 

Thus  God  himself  personises  fear,  ^nd  sends  it  among  the  Canaanites 
as  the  harbinger  of  Israel.  Exodus  xxiii^  and  xxvii.  And  again  in  Eze- 
kiel  XXX.  13.  He  says,  I  wiil  put  a  fear  in  the  land  of  Egypt*  Thus  tbe 
companions  of  Mars  in  Homer  are  ^ifjt^og  r'  rfii  ^o^os,  A.  440.  Terror  aqd 
fear.  But  the  instance  the  most  apposite,  is  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  where 
the  forlorn  Aspatia  sees  her  servant  working  the  story  of  Theseus  aud 
Ariadne,  and  thus  advises  her  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  former. 

''  In  this  place  work  a  quick-sand. 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  w^ater. 
And  his  ship  ploughing  it;  and  then  hfear. 
Do  that/tfor  bravSy."  Vol.  i.  actii. 

Here  though  fear  could  only  in  painting  be  expressed  on  their  coun* 
tenances,  yet  poetry  goes  farther, 


— *'  and  pTcs  to  airy  i 

A  k>cal  habitation  and  a  name^' 

These  are  those  great  strokes  which  a  man  must  be  born  with  a  soul  to 
perceive  as  well  as  write,  otherwise  not  all  the  reading  of  an  Upton  or  a 
^ntley  can  give  the  leasjt  idea  of  them*  'These  are  those  inimitable 
graces  of  poetry  which  a  critic^s  pencil  should  no  more  dare  to  retouch 
than  a  modem  painter  should  the  cheek  or  eye  of  a  Raphael's  Madona. 
For  see  how  flat  and  dim  it  will  appe^  in  this  gentleman's  celebrated 
alteration:  he  reads, 

"  but  near  him  thy  angel 

Becomes  qfear'dr  •  How 

[*  Mr.  Seward  here  i»troducet.a  note  conimning  a  very  prolix  wmmentary  on  some  pat' 
tages  in  Shakespeare*!  Antony  and  Cleopatra^^In  the  lines. 


-"  If  we.drayr  lots,  he  speeds^ 


His  cocks  do  win  tha  battle  sXjH  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought  \  and  hb  quails  ever 
But  mine  in-hoop*d  at  odds»*' 

he  says  there  is  "  evidently  a  sad  anti-climax :  His  cocks  win  the  battle  of  mine  when  it  is  all 
to  nought  on  my  side,  and  his  quails,  6ghting  in  a  hoop,  beat  mine  when  the  odds  are  on  my 
side  j"  and  would  thertfore  read, 

"Beal 
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How  should  we  have  flatned  our  authors  if  we  had^  as  the  Reheaiuial  calls 
it, tnmsproxd  them  in  the  likje  manner? 

«•  In  this  place  work  a  quicksand. 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water. 
And  his  ship' ploughing  it,  and  them  qfear*di 
Do  iheir  feaf  Wavely.*^^ 

Tie  second  instance  quoted  in  the  Musaeum  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Upton'g 
excellency,  is  his  alteration  of  another  of  Shakespeare's  peculiar  graces  in 
die  following  celebrated  passage. 

'*  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  j 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice.*' 

The  epithet  delighted  in  the  fourth  line  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  it  carried 
on  the  fine  antithesis  betw^een  the  joys  of  life  and  the  horrors  of  death -^ 
nissembte  warm  motion  must  become  a  kneaded  clod,  and  this  spirit,  de- 
fighitd  as  it  has  hitherto  been  with  the  soothing  delicacies  of  sense  and 
&  pleasing  ecstacies  of  youthful  fancy,  must  bathe  in  Jitry  floods.  'Thiy 
is  peculiarly  proper  from  a  youth  just  snatched  from  revelry  and  wanton- 
ness, to  suffer  the  anguish  and  horror  of  a  shameful  death.  But  this 
beautiful  sense  not  being  seen,  Mr.  Upton  makes  the  first  editor  surpris- 
ingly blind  indeed,  for  he  says  that  he  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  a  spirit's 
bemg  delighted  to  bathe  in  finery  floods.  Upon  supposition  therefore  of  this 
absurdity  being  chargeable  on  the  old  text,  he  alters  delighted  spirit  to  dc- 
biqmU  spirit:  A  change  which  totally  loses  the  whole  spirit  of  the  poet's 
original  sentiment.  These  are  such  mistakes  that  neither  the  most  exten- 
live  fiterature  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  Locke's  judgment  can  secure  a  man 
from;  nor  indeed  any  thing  but  sl  poetic  taste,  sl  soul  that 

*'  Is  of  imagination  all  compact," 

— . — ■ '  '      ' *         *  ■       -w^ 

**  Beat  mine  in  whoop' d-at  odds.*' 

i^.  Jokmon  mentions  and  rejects  this  variation ;  Dr.  Farmer  denies  the  necessity  of  change, 

"  The  editions  (says  Seward)  which  distinguish  Antony's  speech  (as  conjectured  hy 
OtepatrQf  act  i.  sc.  v.)  either  by  Italics  or  comma?,  make  him  only  say,  *  Where's  my  ser- 
pBtof  old  Nik?'  the  rest  is  Cleopatra's  own. — Antony  s  speech  should  be  continued  as  the 
actapbor  is, 

* ^Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile? 

^Now  I  feed  myself 

With  most  delicious,  poison  ?* — 

"Both  parts belong^to  him."  No  editor  of  Shakespeare  mentions  this, 
Fcr  BROAD-froiited  Cssar  he  would  substitute  BALD-fronted.  Tfds  Steevens  notices. 
Mr.  Seward  also  reprobates  Hanmer's  alteration  of  arm-gaunt  to  arm>girt ;  '*  I  suppose 
fjoyi  he)  he  meant  with  arms  or  shoulders  bound  round  with  trappings.  The  expression  is 
»oy  stiff  in  this  sense,  and  justly  rejected  by  Mr.  Warburton,  who  restores  arm-gaunt,  and 
ttpbiosu  of  a  war-horse  grown  gaunt  or  lean  by  lon^  marches  and  frequent  fights.  But  why 
■Ubt  Antony,  after  a  profound  peace  and  a  long  revel  m  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  upon  his  return 
to  Rome,  have  nothing  to  ride  but  an  old  battered  lean  war-horse?  Besides,  lean  horses  are 
>^m  nmarkable  like  this  for  neighing  loud  and  vigorously.  By  arm  we  all  understand  the 
1^^^.  in  Latin,  Armus;  gaunt  is  lean  or  thin.  It  is  common  for  poets  to  mention  the 
WW  distinguished  beauty  of  any  thing  to  express  beauty  in  general,  by  synecdoche  a  part  is 
pw  fcr  me  whole:  Arm-gaunt  therefore  signifies  thin-shtyuldered,  which  we  know  to  be  one 
rf  the  [irincipal  beauties  of  a  horse,  and  the  epithet  has,  from  the  uncommon  use  of  either 
pvt  of  the  compound  word  in  this  sense,  an  antique  dignity  and  grandearin  sound  that  poets 
■Bch4eli^t  in."  Edwards  sneers  at  this  \  but  surely  Mr,  Seward's  argument  is  Judicious. 1 
YOL.L  h  That 
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That  can  follow  Shakespeare  in  hi»  stupendous  flights, 

**  And  shoot  from  earth  to  Hea? *n^  fttHti  Heav'n  to  earth.*' 

MiDSUM.  NlOHT*8  DrBAU. 

But  should  such  a  genius  contemn  and  deride  men  of  cooler  reason  and 
Superior  knowledge?  No;  nor  should  the  deep-read  scholar  despise  him. 
Great  learning  and  quickness  of  parts  very  rarely  meet  in  one  brea«t; 
When  they  do,  they  are  excellent  indeed  j  but  separately  they  are  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Far  therefore  from  contempt  or  variance,  they  should, 
like  sister-sciences,  love  and  accord,  hnd^each  in  honour  prefer  the  other  to 
itself.  Mr.  Upton  possesses  the  first  of  these  characters  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  and  the*  learned  world  have  only  to  complain  of  his  imposing 
mere  conjee tures^upon  them  for  absolute  certainties,  and  of  his  rough  treat- 
ment of  bis  brother  critics,  and  then  to  acknowledge  its  obligations  to  him 
for  many  judicious  criticisms  and  emendations  on  Shakespeare  and  other 
authors.  Shakespeare  alone  is  a  vast  garden  of  criticism,  where  though 
the  editors  have  pulled  up  great  numbers  of  weeds,  and  the  view  is  much 
improved,  yet  many  are  stiU  left,  and  each  of  the  editors  have  mistakingly 

f Killed  up  some  flowers  which  want  to  be  replaced.  And  this  will  be  the 
ate  of  every  critic  who  knows  not  every  single  word,  history,  custom, 
trade,  &c.  that  Shakespeare  himself  knew,  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
is  next  to  an  impossibility.  What  room  therefore  for  quarrels  and  insults 
upon  each  other?  Feniam petimusque  damusque,  should  be  our  general  rule 
and  motto.  Without  this  we  in  this  edition  stand  self-condemned.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  another  field  of  criticisni  next  in  beauty  to  Shake- 
speare, and  like  him  over-run  with  weeds,  many  of  which  are,  we  hope, 
now  rooted  out;  and  some  real  flowers,  we  fear,  mistakingly  pluckt  up 
with  them.  Far  therefore  from  the  least  pretence  to  perfection,  from  the 
least  right  to  impose  our  conjectures  as  infallible;  we  have  only  inserted 
those  in  the  text  which  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  notes  appeared 
more  probable  than  the  former  readings.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give 
fair  play  to  the  old  text,  by  turning  it  on  every  side,  and  allowing  it  all 
the  interpretations  we  could  possibly  aftix  to  the  words,  and  where  it  ap- 
peared corrupt,  we  never  inserted  our  own  reading  without  giving  what 
we  thought  a  probable  account  of  the  method  how  such  a  change  had 
been  before  made.  At  least,  as  I  can  properly  speak  for  myself  only,  these 
were  the  rules  I  always  wish  to  have  followed,  and  endeavoured  to  follow, 
as  soon  as  I  became  a  principal  in  the  work.  But  the  share  which  I  had 
in  it,  gives  not  the  least  room  for  any  thing  like  completion  on  my  part. 
The  assistance  which  I  gave  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson,  who  pub- 
lished about  two  thirds  of  the  work,  was  by  necessary  avocations  inter- 
mitted through  several  plays,  and  the  others  more  or  less  attended  to,  as 
business  or  companv  would  permit,  or  as  the  plays  seemed  more  or  less  to 
deserve  attention,  fo  what  I  printed  myself,  1  only  dedicated  some  few  of 
the  many  leisure  hours  which  I  had  in  a  country  village,  hoping  for  pardon 
for  the  idleness  rather  than  merit  from  the  usefulness  o^  the  work.  If 
these  notes  should  ever  to  through  a  second  edition,  I '  shall  gratefully 
^acknowledge  any  emendations  either  of  them  or  the  text  of  our  Authors, 
which  any  reader  will  favour  me  with;  and  must  say  to  eaah. 


'  Si  quid  novisti  reciiufistis. 


Candidus  imperii ;  si  non,  his  utert  mecum.** 

i*  Seward  here  introduces  a  very  long  note,  to  r^te  sundry  opinions  of  Upton  on  scrip* 
topics :  As  nothing  can  he  more  distant  from  our  subject,  we  have  omitted  t/.l 
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I. 

T9  ny  Friend  Master  John  Fletcheb^  upon  his  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

I  KNOW  too  we]l>  that^  no  more  than  the  man^ 
That  travels  through  the  burning  desarts^  can. 
When  he  is  beaten  with  the  raging  sun, 
Half>8mother*d  with  the  dust,  have  power  to  run 
From  a  cod  river,  which  hinoself  doth  find. 
Ere  he  be  slak'd ;  no  more  can  he,  whose  mind 
Joys  in  the  Muses,  hold  from  that  delight. 
When  Nature,  and  his  full  thoughts  bid  him  write.' 
Yet  wish  I  those,  whom  I  for  friends  have  known« 
To  sing  their  thoughts  to  no  ears  but  their  own. 
Why  should  the  man,  whose  wit  t^*er  had  a  stain^ 
Upon  the  public  stage  present  this  vein. 
And  make  a  thousand  men  in  judgment  sit. 
To  call  in  question  his  imdoubted  wit, 
Scarce  two  of  which  can  undei-stand  the  laws      * 
Which  they  should  judge  by,  nor  the  party*s  cause? 
Among  the  rout,  tliere  is  not  one  that  hadi 
In  hb  own  censure  an  explicit  faith ; 
One  company,  knowing  tliey  judgment  lack, 
Cround  their  belief  on  the  next  men  in  black  $ 
Others,  on  him  that  makes  signs,  and  is  mute  5 
Some  like,  as  he  does  in  the  rairest  suit ; 
He,  as  his  mistress  doth  -,  and  she,  by  chance  3 
Nor  want  there  those,  who,  as  the  boy  doth  dancs 
Between  the  acts,  will  censure  the  whole  play^ 
Some  like,  if  the  wax-lights  be  new  that  day ; 
But  multitudes  there  axe,  whose  judgment  goei 
Headlong  according  to  the  actor*s  clothes. 
For  this,  these  public  things  and  I  agree 
So  ill,  that,  but  to  do  a  right  to  thee, 
I  had  not  been  persuaded  to  have  hurl'd 
These  few,  ill-spoken  lines  into  the  world ;    - 
Both  to  be  read,  and  censur'd  of,  by  those 
Whose  very  reading  makes  verse  senseless  prose  3  • 

9uch 

^  '  )fhen  Nattart  and  hi$  full  Houghtt  Ud  him  tcriteJ^  Hem,  says  the  judicious  writer  of 
«2QBKmt*s  life  in  the  General  Dictionary,  Beaumont  evidently  shews  that.he  w^  fired  with 
^violent  passion  for  writing,  which  tne  poets  very  justly  call  inspiration;  and  he  makes 
m  one  proof  of  Beanmont*s  not  being  a  mere  corrector  of  Fletcnex^s  works,  but  a  joint 
*>t^'  As  1  think  I  have  collected  some  stronger  proofs  of  ^is,  both  external  and  internal, 
4tt  hwe  been  yet  produced,  and  as  1  have  alr^y  built  the  former  part  of  my  orcface  upon 
HEse  proofe,  1  shall  place  them  before  the  reader  in  the  next  note  j<isi  as  tney  occurred 
*>oe.  Sbward. 

*  Both  to  he  read,  and  censured  of,  htf  those  • 

^  ^Aoir  very  reading  makes  verse  senseless  prose. '^  Here  we  see  a  consciousness  of  the 
||oct*i  own  merit,  and  an  indignation  at  the  stupidity  of  the  a^  he  lived  in,  which  seem  to 
«^  been  the  chaiacteristics  of  Beaumont  and  Jonson.  This  will  aopear  stronger  in  the 
F*oeeiiof  this  nou,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  what  share  Beaumont  had  in  the 
(QoipCMtion  of  the  following  plays.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Earl's  testimony, 
*>ott  immediately  after  Beaumont's  deaths  is  decisive  as  to  Beaumont's  having  the  largest 

share 
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Such  as  must  spend  above  an  hour,  to  spell 
A  challenge  on  a  post,  to  know  it  well. 

But 

share  in  the  composition  of  the  Maid*s  Trafjedy,  Philaster,  and  tlie  King  and  no  Kins,  and 
that  Be«'?us  in  particular  was  drawn  by  hnn.  [See  Mr,  EarFs  poem  oelow.]  Thw  was 
undoubtedly  the  reason  why  Beaumont's  name  is  put  first  in  the  old  aaarto's  of  these  plays, 
published  by  the  players  after  Beaumont's  death,  but  before  Fletcher's.  For  would  the 
players  have  complimented  the  dead  at  the  expence  of  their  living  friend,  patron,  and  sup- 
porter? After  two  such  proofs  as  these,  general  expressions  or  even  traditional  opinions  of  the 
pane^ric-writers  thirty  years  after  are  fighter  than  vanity  itself.  From  these  plays  no  dis- 
tinction of  hands  between  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  discerned,  nor  any  suspicion  of  such  a 
distinction  occurred 'till  I  came  to  the  Woman-Hater,  vol.3,  which  appeared  visibly  to 
have  more  of  Jcnson's  manner  than  any  play  1  had  before  met  with,  which  I  mentioned  at 
note  32  on  that  play,  when  deceived  as  Langbane  had  been  by  the  first  quarto  (published 
several  years  after  the  death  of  both  the  authors)  I  verily  thought  that  it  had  been  Fletcher's 
only.  1  had  not  then  attended  to  the  poem  of  Beaumont's  to  Jonson,  published  at  the  end  of 
the  Nice  Valour,  and  Woman-Hater,  by  the  second  folio.  If  the  reader  will  consult  that 
poem,  he  will  find  that  it  was  sent  from  the  countiy  to  Jonson  with  two  of  the  precedent 
comedies  not  then  finished,  but  which  Beaumont  claims  as  his  own. 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect,  we^ll  taste  wine, 
.  rU  drink  thy  muses  health,  thou  shait  quaff  mine. 

It  is  plain  that  they  had  been  his  amusement  during  a  summer  vacation  in  the  countrj',  when 
he  had  no  companion  but  his  muse  to  entertain  him ;  for  all  the  former  part  of  the  jX)em  is  a 
description  of  the  execrable  wine,  and  the  more  execrable  company  which  he  was  forced  to 
endure.  Fletciier  therefore  could  not  be  with  him.  So  that  there  are  certainly  two  come- 
dies which  properly  belong  to  Beaumont  only,  which  therefore  we  must  endeavour  to  find 
out.  The  verses  tell  us  that  he  acknowledged  all  he  had  to  be  owing  to  Jonson,  there  is  no 
doubt  therefore  of  his  imitating  .Tonson's  manner  in  these  comedies.  Shirley  in  the  first  folio, 
and  the  publisher  of  the  second  folio,  both  agree  in  making  the  Nice  Valour  one  of  these 
plays :  now  this  play  is  extremely  in  Jonson's  manner,  as  is  observed  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
preface  and  at  note  8  on  the  verses  to  Jonson,  The  prolo^e  of  this  play  has  no  weight, 
feeing  wrote  several  years  after  it,  but  the  epilogue  was  evidently  wrote  in  the  author  s  life- 
time, probably  either  by  the  author  himself,  or  else  by  bis  friend  Jonson :  for  'tis  extremely 
like  Jonson  in  his  prologues  and  epilogues,  who  generally  lets  his  audience  know,  that  if  they 
did  not  admire  him  it  was  their  faults,  not  his.     So  this  epilogue  makes  the  author  declare 

■  the  play  is  ^ood. 

He  says,  *  he  knows  it,  if  well  understood.  .    [*The  Author. 

How  unlike  is  this  to  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare's  manner,  who,  when  they  join  together 
in  the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  are  even  Modesty  itself?  See  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  that 
play,  vol.  3.  the  latter  has  these  fines  j 

And  yet  mistake  me  not,  I  am  not  hold, 
We^ve  no  such  cause.     If  the  tale  we  have  told 
(For  *tis  no  other)  any  way  content, 
(For  to  that  honest  purpose  it  was  meant) 
We  have  our  end-,  and  ye  shall  have  eer  long, 
I  dare  say  many  a  better  to  prolong 
■    Vour  old  loves  to  us, 

I  hope  the  reader  will  now  see  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  the  Nice  Valour  was  Beau-  * 
mont's  pliy :  it  is  not  demonstration,  but  it  is  a  high  degree  of  probability.  But  still  the  dis- 
tinction of  manner  from  Fletcher,  in  personizing  the  passions  and  not  drawing  from  real  life 
spoke  of  above,  will  not  follow  if  Fletcher  wrote  the  Woman-Hater,  as  the  first  edition  in 
quarto  of  that  play  asserts,  but  the  second  contradicts  it,  and  puts  Beaumont's  name  first  m 
tnc  title-page,  and  claims  its  changes  from  the  author's  manuscript.  The  publisher  of  the 
second  folio  follows  the  second  quarto,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  plan's  referred  to  in  Beaumont  s 
•verses.  The  prologue  appears  to  be  wrote  by  the  author  himself,  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
singular  number,  and  shews  great  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  play,  and  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  twopenny  gallery  judges.  Here  Beaumont's  hand  therefore  seemed  visible.  I 
therefore  b^;an  to  recollect  which  of  the  foregoing  plays  most  resembled  this,  to  see  what  light 
might  be  earned  from  them  ;  the  first  that  occurred  was  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peslle» 
which  is  m  burlesque  sublime,  as  Lazarillo*s  character  in  the  Woman-Hater  is  throughout. 
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But  since  it  was  thy  hap  to  throw  away 
Much  wit,  for  which  the  people  did  not  pay. 

Because 

Here  all  the  editions  give  the  Knight  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  this  therefore  is  clear,  and 
die  prologue  of  that  play  is  in  stile  and  sentiments  so  exactly  like  that  of  the  Woman*Iiater, 
^t  the  same  hand  uncloubtedly  drew  both.    Believing  therefore  that  the  Nice  Valour  was 
fieaunoDt's  only,  and  that  he  had  at  least  the  greatest  share  of  the  Woman-Hater  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  I  proceed  to  other  plays,  and  first  to  the  Little  French  Lawyer, 
wiiwe  La-writ  runs  ^ghting-mad  iust  as  Lazarillo  nad  run  eating-mad,  the  Knight  of  the 
Bnraiiig  Pestle,  romance-mad \  Chamont  in  the  Nice  Valour,  honour-mad,  &c.    This  is 
viot  our  old  English  writers  often  distinguish  by  the  name  of  humour.    The  stile  too  of  La- 
writ,  like  Lazariilo's  and  the  Knight's,  is  often  the  hurlesmte  sublime.    Here  I  found  the  pro- 
log speaking  of  the  authors  in  the  plural  number,  f.  e,  neaumont  and  Fletcher.     There  is 
igxxideal  of  the  same  humour  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  wrote  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as 
allthe  quartos  declare.    The  publishers  of 'the  General  Dictionary,  whose  accuracy  deserves 
ihe highest  applause,  have  helped  me  to  another  play,  the  Martial  Maid,  in  which  Beaumont 
bd  a  share,  and  Jonson's  manner  of  characterising  is  very  visible;  an  effeminate  youth  and  a 
maacoline  voung  lady  are  both  reformed  by  love,  like  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
and  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.     Wit  without  Money  and  the  Custom  of  the  Country 
which  have  Beaumont's  name  first  in  all  the  editions,  have  something  of  the  same  hand, 
paiticalarly  in  Valenttne*s  extravagant  contempt  of  money,  and  do  great  honour  to  Beaumont, 
as  both  are  excellent  plays,  and  the  first  an  incomparable  one.     Shirley  supposes  the  Hu« 
zBOfoos  Lieutenant  to  oe  one  of  the  plays  referred  to  by  Beaumont's  verses  to  Jonson,  and  the 
poblisher  of  Beaumont's  poems,  wnich  came  out  about  five  years  after  Shirley's  folio  of  our 
nthor^s  plays,  has  wrote  imder  that  poem  the  Maid  in  the  Mill.    This,  I  suppose,  was  a 
oaiginal  note  of  somebody  whoi)elieved  Beaumont  to  have  been  a  joint  author  in  that  play. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  he  was  so  in  both  these  plays,  as  the  Lieutenant  and  Bustapha 
are  both  strong  caricatures,  and  much  in  Beaumont's  manner.    The  False  One  mentions  the 
aothois  in  the  plural  number,  and  I- believe  Beaumont  chiefly  drew  the  character  of  Septimius 
which  gives  name  to  the  play;  but  whatever  share  he  had  in  that  play,  it  does  him  great 
hoaom.    Cupid^s  Revenge,  which  all  the  editions  ascribe  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  only 
joiled  from  oeing  a  very  good  tragedy  by  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  machinery ;  this  play,  the 
Noble  Gentleman,  and  the  Coxcomo,  are  all  that  remain  which  have  any  sort  of  external 
cndesce  which  I  know,  of  Beaumont's  being  a  joist  author,  and  these  I  build  nothing  upon. 
Iliereare  two  others  that  partake  of  his  manner,  which  for  that  reason  only  I  suspect  j  the 
Sjmush  Curate,  and  the  Laws  of  Candy  j  the  latter  of  which  extremely  resembles  the  King 
aid  DO  King  in  its  principal  characters.     But  we  need  not  rest  upon  mere  conjectures,  since 
fieaumont's  share  of  theMaid*s  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  the  King  and  no  King,  give  him  a 
fall  rijht  to  share  equally  with  Fletcher  the  fame  of  a  tragic  poet ;  and  Wit  without  Money, 
AeNicc  Valour,  and  the  Little  French  Lawyer,  raise  his  character  equally  high  in  comedy. 

Seward^ 
Mr.  Seward  has  been  exceedingly  elaborate  in  this  disnuisition ;  wherein,  we  apprehend, 
w  one  meets  conviction,  though  the  writer  seems  to  be  himself  so  perfectly  satisfied,  both 
^  the  internal  and  external  evidence.     With  respect  to  the  first,  tne  reader  will  judge  for 
lumself ;  in  the  second,  he  appears  to  be  uncommonly  erroneous. 

Seward  speaks  of  the  first  ouarto  of  the  Woman-Haler;  the  first  quarto  he  never  saw: 
He  says,  it  was  published  several  years  after  the  death  of  both  authors ;  it  v/as  published  in  the 
fe-timcof  both,  in  the  year  1607.  This  copy  is,  indeed,  very  scarce;  and  had  not  Mr. 
Gairick's  invaluable  library  been  as  easy,  as  most  others  are  difficult,  of  access,  a  perusal  of 
dttt  edition  would  not,  pertiaps,  have  been  obtained. 

The  first  ouarto  was  printed  (as  before  observed)  in  1607,  without  any  authors  name  pre- 
faed,  but  in  Mr.  GarricK's  copy  has  been  wrote  *  by  John  Fletcher,'  through  which  name  a 
pen  has  been  run,  and  *  Francis  Beamont'  wrote  over  the  line;  cv^n  this  interlineation  ap« 
girs  to  be  very  old.  The  second  quarto  appeared  in  l648j  the  title  whereof  mentions 
fletcher  singi;.  j  and  the  third  in  1649,  which  has  both  names.  The  third,  however,  teems 
to  be  merely  the  second,  with  a  new  title-page,  and  the  additions  of  the  auxiliary  title  The  ^ 
Bwy  Cwrtier,  a  drama,  and  D' Avenant  s  prol(^ue  for  the  revival. 

Great  stress  is  also  laid  by  Seward  on  the  situation  of  Beaumont's  letter  to  Jonson; 
na  thb  situation  is  evidently  a  mere  casualty  of  the  press.  To  expedite  the  printing,  the  first 
Wio  was  divided  into  ei^t  different  portions,  as  the  printer's  directory  letters  for  the  book* 
wnder,  and  the  numeration  of  the  pages,  evince. 

The  olays  allotted  for  the  third  portion  were.  Chances,  Loyal  Subject,  Laws  of  Candy, 
i^en'  rrogress^  Island  Princess,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  and  Nice  Valour;   These  not 

making 
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Because  they  saw  it  not,  I  not  dislike 

This  second  publication,  which  may  strike 

Their  consciences,  to  see  the  thing  they  scom*d. 

To  be  with  so  much  wit  and  art  ^om*d. 

Besides,  one  ^vantage  more  in  this  I  see. 

Your  censurers  must  have  the  quality 

Of  reading,  which  I  am  afraid  is  more 

Than  half  your  shrewdest  judges  had  before.  Fb.  Beaumont. 

II. 

To  the  worthy  Author  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  upon  his  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

The  wise,  and  many-headed  bench,  that  sits 

Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plcK/s,  and  wits, 

(Composed  of  gamester,  captain,  knight,  knight's  man. 

Lady,  or  Pucetle,  that  wears  mask  or  fan, 

Vduet,  or  tqffata  cap,  ranked  in  the  dark 

With  the  shop*s  foretnan,  or  some  such  brave  spark. 

That  may  judge  for  his  six-pencej  had,  before 

They  saw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play;  and,  more. 

Their  motives  were,  since  it  had  not  to  do 

With  vices,  which  they  look'd  for,  and  came  to. 

I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt. 
And  wish  that  all  the  muses'  blood  were  spilt 
In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes. 
Do  Oiown  thy  murdered  poefn;  which  shall  rise 
A  glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire. 
Or  moths,  shall  eat  what  all  these  fools  admire.  Ben.  Jonson. 

making  perfect  sheets,  the  editor,  to  avoid  leaving  a  blank  leaf  in  the  body  of  the  book,  there 
inserted  this  letter;  and  hence,  undoubtedly,  originated  the  situation  of  the  poem,  which 
ouftht  (did  its  title  deserve  attention)  to  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  whole  work ;  for 
had  any  specification  been  intended »  we  should  not  have  had  the  vague  expression,  '  two  qf 
the  precedent,"  but "  the  two  precedent  comedies.*' 

Seward  says,  Shirley  5Mj>posf 5  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  to  be  one  of  the  plays  referred 
to  by  the  verses:  Shirley  thousl^t  nothing  of  the  matter,  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement, 
did  nothing  but  write  the  preface :  It  were  unjust  to  believe  he  did  more.— It  is  not  always 
easy  to  discover  Seward's  meaning;  but  he  seei^s,  however,  to  have  distrusted  Shirley's  sup^ 
position,  and  to  have  relied  on  the  subsequent  editor,  by  sayine  the  verses  "were  published  at 
the  end  of  the  Nice  Valour  and  Woman-Hater,  in  the  second  folio."  This  proves  notiiing ; 
that  editor  continued  them  with  the  play  to  which  he  found  them  annexed. 

The  tide  to  these  verses  runs,  "Mr.  Francis  Beaumont*s  Letter  to  Ben.  Jonson,  written 
before  he  and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of  the  precedent  comedies  then  not 
finished,  which  deferred  their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.'*  If  this  title  and  the  situa* 
tion  afford  proof  of  any  kind,  it  will  be  directly  opposite  to  Seward's  oninion ;  First,  as  the 
title  mentions  **  two  oithe  precedent  comedies,'  the  Woman-Hater  could  not  be  one,  hav- 
ing no  place  in  the  first  folio.  Secondly,  Seward  says,  '*  Fletcher  could  not  be  with  Beau- 
mont; but  what  says  the  title?  •*  Written  before  he  AND  Master  Fletcher  came,'*  &c. 
And,  thirdly,  if  Beaumont  AND  Fletcher  were  together,  Nice  Valour  and  the  Humorous 
Lieutenant  must1t>e  looked  on  as  joint  productions. 

But,  besides  the  title  and  situation  failing  to  prov^  whichthc  comedies  were,  the  poem 
iOBelf  aflbrds  no  proof  that  Beaumont  was  then  writing  any  play  at  all.    The  words 

When  these  scenes  are  perfect, 

are  all  which  can  lead  to  such  a  supposidon ;  and  may  we  not  understand  those  words  i» 
mean  only,  *'  When  I  change  the  scene,"  or,  <*  when  the  time  for  my  stay  herb  is  com- 
pleted ?"  with  this  sense  of  the  word  perfect  every  reader  of  old  books  must  be  acquainted, 
.Whether  this  explanation  is  admitted,  or  not,  it  at  least  seems  clear  that  no  such  external 
evidence  as  Seward  supposes,  b  deducible  from  either  the  title  or  situation  of  the  poem  in 
question*  '  tF.  N. 

To 
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IIL  ^ 

To  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  (thfn  living.) 

How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thj  muse,* 

That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use ! 

How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 

The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth ! 

At  once  thou  imk*st  me  happy,  and  unmak*8t  i 

And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  tak*st 

What  ^te  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves? 

What  art  is  thine,  that  so  thy  friend  deceives? 

When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  me 

For  writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee.  Ben.  Jonson* 

IV. 

Oil  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  on  his  Imitations  of  Ovid,  an  Ode. 

The  matchless  lust  of  a  fair  poesy. 

Which  erst  'was  buried  in  old  Rome's  decays, 
»  Now  'gins  with  heat  of  rising  majesty. 

Her  dust-wrapt  head  from  rotten  tomb  to  raise. 
And  \(dth  fresh  splendour  gilds  her  fearless  crest, 
Reanng  her  palace  in  our  poet's  breast 

The  .wanton  Ovid,  whose  enticing  rimes 

Have  with  attractive  wonder  forc'd  attention. 
No  more  shall  be  admir'd  at;  for  these  times 

Produce  a  poet,  whose  more  rare  invention 
Will  tear  the  love-sick  myrtle  from  his  brows, 
T'  adoni  his  temples  with  deserved  boughs. 

The  strongest  marble  fears  the  smallest  rain  5 

The  rusting  canker  eats  the  purest  gold  $ 
Honour's  best  dye  dreads  envy's  blackest  stain  j 

The  crimson  badge  of  beauty  must  wax  old : 
But  this  fair  issue  of  thy  fruitM  brain. 
Nor  dreads  age,  envy,  cankering  rust  or  rain.  J.  F.' 

V. 
On  Mr.  Beaumont.    (Written  presently  after  his  Death.) 

Beaumont  lies  here;  and  where  now  shall  we  have 
A  muse  like  his  to  sigh  upon  his  grave? 

^  This  short  copy  (which  seems  wrote  with  a  sincerity  not  common  in  complimentary 
poems)  treats  Beaumont  not  only  as  an  excellent  critic,  but  as  an  excellent  poet;  and  is  an 
answer  to  Beaumont's  letter  to  Jonson.  Seward. 

'  The  J.  F,  here  is  undoubtedly  John  Fletcher,  and  the  ode,  though  not  immediately 
itbting  to  the  plajs,  is  inserted  here,  first,  for  its  intrinsic  merit;  and,  secondly,  as  it  will  be 
pleasing  to  find  that  Fletcher*s  'muse  was  animated  widi  friendship  as  Veil  as  Beaumont's; 
a  drconistance,  which,  dll  I  saw  this  ode,  seemed  wantins  to  complete  the  amiable  union* 
which  reigned  between  them.  In  the  third  stanza,  the  reader  will  see  an  authority  for  Mil-^ 
ton's  use  M  the  word  rime  for  verse  in  general, 

*'  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rime.** 
Which  Dr.  BentW  so  injudiciously  altered  to  prose  and  verte.    That  Beaumont  wrote 
nmething  in  the  Ovidian  manner  seems  evident  from  these  lines ;  but  the  Hermaphrodite 
which  is  printed  as  his,  and  supposed  to  be  the  thing  referred  to  in  this  ode,  b  claimed  by 
Cleavelaod  as  a  coi^junct  performance  between'  himself  and  Randolph.  Se  wa  rd. 

Ah! 
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Ah !  none  to  weep  this  with  a  worthy  tear. 
But  he,  tliat  cannot,  Beaumont  that  lies  here. 
Who  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a  verse 
As  thou  that  lady's  didst,  f^r  Rutland's  hearse?* 
A  monument  that  will  then  lasting  be. 
When  all  her  marble  is  more  dust  than  she. 
.  In  thee  all's  lost :  A  sudden  dearth  and  want 
Hath  seiz'd  on  Wit,  good  epitaphs  are  scant; 
We  dare  not  write' thy  elegy,  whilst  each  fears 
He  ne'er  shall  match  that  copy  of  thy  tears. 
Scarce  in  an  age  a  poet,  and  yet  he 
Scarce  lives  the  third  part  of  his  age  to  see  j 
But  quickly  taken  off,  and  only  known. 
Is  in  a  minute  shut  as  soon  as  shewn. 
Why  should  weak  Nature  tire  herself  in  ^^ain 
In  such  a  piece,  to  dash  it  straight  again  ? 
Why  should  she  take  such  work  beyond  her  skill, 
Whicl ,  when  she  cannot  perfect,  she  must  kill  ? 
Alas !  what  is't  to  temper  slime  or  mire  ? 
But  Nature's  puzzled  when  she  works  in  fire  : 
Great  brains  (like  brightest  glass)  crack  straight,  while  those 
Of  stone  or  wood  hold  out,  and  fear  not  blows : 
And  we  their  ancient  hoary  heads  can  see. 
Whose  wit  was  never  their  mortality: 

JFho  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a  verse 

As  thou  that  lady's  didst,  fair  Rutland's  hearse  ?"}  To  pay  thy  tomb  is  a  little  obscure* 
but  it  seems  to  mean,  to  repay  thee  for  writing  so  excellent  an  epitaph,  by  one  as  excellent  on 
thyself.  There  are  several  epitaphs  and  elegies  in  Beaumont's  Poems,  but  by  an  expression 
in  Mr.  Earle's  two  next  lines  relating  to  the  marble  <f  the  tomb,  I  believe  the  following 
beautiful  epitaph  is  what  is  here  referral  to : 

AN  EPITAPH. 

"  Here  she  lies,  whose  spotless  fame 
Invites  a  stone  to  learn  her  name. 
The  ri^id  Spartan  that  denied 
An  epitaph  to  all  that  died. 
Unless  for  war,  in  charity. 
Would  here  vouchsafe  an  elegy. 
She  died  a  vvife,  but  yet  her  mind. 
Beyond  virginity  refin'd. 
From  lawless  fire  remain'd  as  free,         . 
As  now  from  heat  her  ashes  be. 
Her  husband  yet  without  a  sin. 
Was  not  a  stranger,  but  her  kin; 
That  her  chaste  love  micht  seem  no  other 
To  her  husband  than  a  brother. 
Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble  chest. 
Till  it  be  call'd  for,  let  it  rest; 
For  while  this  jewel  here  is  set. 
The  grave  is  like  a  cabinet." 

This  is  extremely  in  the  spirit  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare's  epitaphs,  and  shews  that  Beao-t 
mont  excelle<l  in  every  species  of  writing  which  he  attempted.  Tnere  are  three  elegies  of  h\» 
which  I  believe  genuine,  and  they  have  great  merit;  two  are  signed  by  his  name,  andan- 
other  begins, 

**  Can  my  poor  lines  no  better  office  have. 
Than,  screech-owl  like,  still  dwell  about  the  grave?'' 

This  shews  that  he  had  wrote  several  elegies  and  epitaphs.  Seward. 

Beaumont 
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EeatimoDt  dies  yoong/  so  Sidnej  died  before  ^ 

There  was  not  poetry  he  could  live  to  more; 

He  could  not  grow  up  higher;  I  scarce  know. 

If  th'  art  itself  unto  that  pitch  c^d  grow, 

Were*t  not  in  thee,  that  hadst  arrived  the  height 

Of  all  that  Wit  could  reach,  or  Nature  might. 

Oh,  when  I  read  those  excellent  things  of  tliine, 

^uch  strength,  such  sweetness,  couched  in  every  line. 

Such  life  of  faacy,  such  high  choice  of  brain. 

Nought  of  the  vulgar  wit  or  borrowed  strain. 

Such  passion,  such  expressions  meet  my  eye, 

"Such  wit  untainted  with  obscenity. 

And  these  «o  unaffectedly  express*d. 

All  in  a  language  purely-flowing  drest ; 

And  all  so  bom  within  thyself,  diine  oWh, 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  nothing  trod  upon, 

I  grieve  not  now,  that  old  Menander's  vein 

Is  ruin'd,  to  survive  m  thee  again ; 

Such  in  his  time  Was  he,  of  the  same  piece. 

The  smooth,  ev'n,  natural  wit,  and  love  of  Greece. 

Those  few  sententious  fragments  shew  more  worth. 

Than  all  the  poets  Athens  e*er  brought  forth; 

And  I  am  5orry  we  have  lost  those  nours 

On  them,  whose  quickness  comes  far  short  of  ours. 

And  dwefl  not  more  on  thee,  whose  every  page 

May  be  a  pattern  for  their  scene  and  stage. 

I  will  not  yield  thy  works  so  mean  a  praise ; 

More  pure,  more  chaste,  more  sainted  than  are  pla3rs. 

Nor  with  that  dull  supineness  to  be  read. 

To  pass  a  fire,  or  laugh  an  hour  in  bed. 

How  do  the  muses  suffer  every  where. 

Taken  in  such  mouths*  censure,  in  such  ears. 

That,  'twixt  a  whifF,  a  line  or  two  rehearse,  ^ 

And  with  their  rheum  together  spawl  a  verse ! 

This  all  a  poem's  leisure,  after  play,' 

Drink,  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day. 

'WhaA 

'  So  Sidney  did  before il  It  might  perhaps  have  been«»M>  Sidney  died  btfore, 
Beaomont's  Poems  exhibit  died.  Seward. 

'  This  all  a  poem's  leisare  t^fter  play. 
Drink  or  tobacto,  it  may  keep  the  dtfy .]  What  is  a//  a  poem^s  leisure  f  I  can  affix  no 
'^  to  it  but  a  latinism,  which  ifdesigned  is  extremely  forced.  This  is  all  a  poem*  s,  i.e.* 
iwm'tpart,  power  or  worth,  it  may  serve  to  spetid  one*»  leasure  hours  after  dice,  drink,  or 
j*^cco.  But  unless  the  reader  sees  a  more  natural  exphcation,  I  belike  he  will  agree  to  its 
bong  discarded  as  a  GorruptioD,  for  a  trifling  change  will  give  a  clear  sense, 

Tliis  all  a  poem's  pleasure, ^Jter  play. 
Drink  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day. 

j- «.  All  the  pleasure  a  poem  gi\»es  to  these  sons  of  dudness,  is  to  spin  out  or  pass  away  the  4irti€ 
tw«n-8ct,  after  cards,  bottles,  and  tobacco  are  removed;  thus  to  pass  ajtre,  a  litde  above, 
^piifie*  to  pd5s  away  the  time  till  the  fire  is  burnt  out.  But  to  k*>ep  a  day,  is  an  es^pression 
pot  very  aoplicable  to  this  sense,  (a  sense  which  the  context  e\'idently  requires)  and  though 
«may  ind-ed  be  stjained  to  something  like  it,  <yet  as  we  can  retain  three  oflhe  letters  in  keep, 
*^  ly  a  small  transposition  of  the  rest,  give  a  "much  properer  verb,  it  seems  probable  that  eke 
**^«  original.  We  generally  now  say,  lo  eke  out  the  aay\  but  it  was  .used  by  our  ancestors 
*»thoat  the  adverb,  to  eke  a  thing,  i.  e.  to  protract  or  leng;then  it  out.  The  reader  will  see  a 
■««h  Srcaicr  corruption  of  the  press  than  either  of  these  at  the  latter  end  of  this  poem. 

Seward. 
TOLL  J  The 
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Wliilst  ev'n  their  very  idleness,  they  think. 
Is  lo6t  in  these,  that  lose  their  time  in  drink. 
Pity  their  dullness ;  we  that  better  know. 
Will  a  more  serious  hour  on  thee  bestow.' 
Why  should  not  Beaumont  in  the  morning  please^ 
As  well  as  Plautus^  Aristophanes  ? 
Who,  if  my  pen  may  as  ray  thoughts  be  free^ 
Were  scurnl  wits  and  buffoons  both  to  thee;  , 
.  Yet  these  our  learned  of  severest  brow 
Will  deiffn  to  look  on,  and  to  note  them  too. 
That  wiO  defy  our  own;  *tis  English  stuff. 
And  th*  author  is  not  rotten  long  enough. 
Alas,  ,what  phlegm  are  they,  compared  to  thee. 
In  thy  Philaster,  and  Maid's  Tragedy  ? 
Where's  such  an  humour  as  thy  Bessus,  pray? 
Let  them  put  all  their  Thrasoes  in  one  play. 
He  shall  out-bid  them;  Xheir  conceit  was  poor,** 
AU  in  a  circle  of  a  bawd  or  whore, 
A  coz'ning  Davus; "  take  the  fool  away. 
And  not  a  good  jest  extant  in  a  play. 
Yet  these  are  wits,  because  they*re  old,  and  now. 
Being  Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  leamuig  too  : 
But  those  their  own  times  were  content  t*  allow 
A  thiiftier  fame,"  and  thine  is  lowest  now. 
But  thou  shalt  live,  and,  when  thy  name  is  grown 
Six  ages  older,  shalt  be  better  knovm; 
When  thou*rt  of  Chaucer's  standing  in  the  tomb. 
Thou  shalt  not  share,  but  take  up  dl,  his  room.^      Joh.  Earle.'^ 

,    Oh 

The  meaning  seems  to  be,  "  They  have  no  leisure  for  poetiy,  till  they  have  done  with 
gamiDg,  drinking,  and  smoaking;  these  having  had  their  time,  poetry  may  command  the 
day.'* 

9  Pify  then  dull  we,  we  that  letter  know, 

Will  a  more  serious  hour  on  thee  leitow."]  There  is  too  much  inconsistency  in  this  sen- 
tence to  suppose  it  genuine.  He  ironically  calls  himself  and  friends  dull,  and  literally  asserts 
Siieir  superior  understanding  in  the  same  sentence.  Beside,  Pity  then  we  will  bestow,  &c. 
oes  not  seem  English.  I  change  but  an  »  to  an  m,  and  read.  Pity  them  duU\  We,  we  that, 
&c.  Seward. 

The  text  is  from  Beaumont's  Poems. 

'°  Their  conceit  was  poor,  &c.]  Mr.  Earle's  reflections  on  Terence  are  in  part  at  least 
▼ery  unjust.  There  is  perhap  too  much  sameness  in  his  plots ;  but  his  old  men  and  young, 
his  servants,  his  parasites,  &c.  are  each  a  distinct  character  from  all  the  rest,  and  preserydl 
throughout  each  play  with  infinite  spiril  and  judgment.  Beside  which,  the  elegant  diction 
and  fine  sentiments  which  every  where  abound  in  him  are  patterns  to  the  best  comic  writers; 
and  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  strive  to  excel  him  in  by  adding  sublimity  of  poetry  to 
justness  of  sentiment;  well  knowing  thsX  jests  and  drollery  sue  only  the  lowest  d^jree  of 
comic  excellence.  Seward. 

**  A  cozening  dance.]  Corrected  by  Theobald,  who  says,  "  Davus  is  the  name  of  a^subtle 
jugglinp-  servant  in  Terence's  coftiedy  called  the  Fair  Andriaii." 

~    '*  A  thirsty  Jame.']   To  make  thirsty  signify  poor  or  scanty  may  be  admitted ;  but  as  the 
smallest  change  gives  a  more  natural  word,  thrifty  seems  the  drigiual.  Seward. 

The  text  from  Beaumont's  Poems. 

•  This  copy  varies  considerably  from  that  printed  with  Beaumont's  Poems. 

*3  Joh,  Earle.j  Mr  Earle  was  young  when  he  wrote  this,  and  there  are  indisputable 
marks  of  a  bright  poetic  genius,  wHich  had  probably  been  greatly  inspired  by  an  iiiiunacy 
with  Beaumont,  tie  was  in  high  repute  as  a  preacher  and  a  sc/'iolar  in  King  Charles  the 
First's  reign;  and  seem^  to  have  been  a  true  patriot;  for  it  is  probable  that  he  oppo^'ed  the 
court  in  ilie  hvacinnintj  of  the  troubles,  as  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines ; 
but  he  refused  lo  act  with  them,, and  adhered  \o  the  king  in  his  lowe&t  state,  and  for  it  was 

xleprivcxl 
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VI. 

On  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  (then  newly  dead). 

He  that  hath  such  acuteness,  and  such  wit, 
'  As  would  ask  ten  good  heads  to  husband  it : 
He,  that  can' write  so  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Refuse  it  for  the  best,  let  him  beware : 

Beaumont  is  dead,  by  whose  sole  death  appears, 
Wit*s'  a  disease  consumes  men  in  few  years. 

Rich,  Corbet,  «*D.D. 

VIL 

Chi  the  happy  Collection  of  Mr.  Fletch  er's  Works,  never  before  printed. 

Fletcher,  arise  !  usurpers  share  thy  bays. 

They  canton  thy  vast  wit  to  build  small  plays  : 

He  comes  !■  his  volume  breaks  through  clouds  and  dust  j 

Down,  little  wits !  ye  must  refund,  ye  must. 

Nor  comes  he  private  -,  here's  great  Beaumont  too ; 
How  could  one  single  world  encompass  two  ? 
For  these  co-heirs  had  equal  power  to  teach 
AH  that  all  wits  both  can,  and  canniDt,  reach. 
Shakespeare  was  early  up,  and  went  so  drest 
As  for  those  dawning  hours  he  knew  was  bestj 
But,  when  the  sun  shone  forth,  yow  two  thought  fit 
To  wear  just  robes,  and  leave  off  trunk- hose  wit. 
Now,  now,  'twas  perfect;  none  must  look  for  new. 
Manners  and  scenes  may  alter,  but  not  you; 
For  yours  are  not  mere  humours,  gilded  strains ; 
^  The  fashion  lost,  your  massy  sense  remains. 

Some  think  your  wits  of  tvvo  complexions  fram'd. 
That  one  the  sock,  tli*  other  the  huskin,  claim'd  j 
That  should  the  stage  embattle  all  its  force, 
Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont  the  horse. 
But,  you  were  both  for  both  -,  not  semy-wits. 
Each  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits: 
Ye're  not  two  faculties,  and  one  soul  still. 
He  th'  understajidingy  thou  the  quick  free  will  j 
Not  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 
Fletcher  s  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  lase,^^ 

Two, 

deprived  of  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  and  all  his  other  preferments.     After  the  rcstorj^- 
*m,  he  was  made,  first  Dean  of  Westmmster,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  of 
aaCshuTy.     Mr.  Wood  gives  a  character  of  him,  that  extremely  resembles  that  of  the  excel- 
fcat  Dr.  Hough,  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester;  the  sum  of  it  is,  that  he  joined  the  politeness  * 
rfi  ooartier  to  the  sanctity,  goodness,  and  charity  of  an  aposde.  Seward. 

**  Richafd  Corbet,  first  Student,  then  Dean  of  Christ-Church,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ox- 
Mj  and  from  thence  translated  to  Norwich  ;  in  his  youth  was  eminent  for  wit  and  poetry, 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  and  a  good  testimony  of' Beaumont's  having  a  luxuriant  wit  as 
ytfSL  as  Fletcher, 

■  a  wit 

That40ould  ask  ten  good  heads  to  husband  it.  Seward. 

•'  Butt  <w  ttco  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 

( Fletcher* s  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont* s  base) 

Two,  Jtill,  congenial  soulsJ]  Here  Berkenhead  is  speaking  of  the  doubtful  opinions 
nlatine  U>  the  share  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  in  these  plajrs :  he  tells  you,  tnat  the 
mmi  opinion  was,  that  Beaumont  was  a  grave  tragic  writer,  Fletcher  most  excellent  in 
eomcdy.  This  he  contradicts;  but  how,  why,  they  did  not  differ  as  a  general  of  horse  does 
^rom  a  general  of  foot,  nor  as  the  sock  does  from  the  buskin,  nor  as  the  will  from  the  under^ 

standing. 
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IVo,  full,  congenial  souls  3  still  both  prevail'dj 
His  niuse  and  thine  were  quartered,  not  impoTd;^* 
Both  brought  you  ingots,  both  toiPd  at  the  mint. 
Beat,  melted,  sifted,  *tiU  no  dross  stuck  in*t ; 
Then  in  each  other's  scales  weighed  every  grain. 
Then  smoothed  and  bumish*d,  Sien  weigh'd  ail  again  f 
Stampt  both  your  names  upon*t  at  one  bold  hit, 
iThen,  then  'twas  coin,  as  well  as  bullion-wit. 

Thus  twins :  But  as  when  Fate  one  eye  deprives. 
That  other  strives  to  double,  which  survives. 
So  Beaumont  died ;  yet  left  in  legacy 
His  rules  and  standard  wit  (Fletcher)  to  thee. 
Still  the  same  planet,  though  not  filVd  so  soon, 
A  two-hom'd  crescent  then,  now  one  fuU-moon. 
Joint  love  before,  novv  komur,  dotli  provoke  5 
So  th*  old  twin  giants  forcing  a  huge  oak. 
One  slip'd  his  footing,  th' other  sees  him  fall, 
Grasp'd  the  whole  tree,  and  single  held  up  all. 
Imperial  Fletcher!  here  begins  diy  reign; 
Scenes  flow  like  sun-beams  from  thy  glorious  brainy. 
Thy  swifl-dispatching  soul  no  more  doUi  stay. 
Than  he  that  built  two  cities  in  one  day ; 
Ever  brim-full,  and  sometimes,  running  o*er. 
To  feed  poor  languid  wits  that  wait  at  door ; 
Who  creep  and  creep,  yet  ne'er  above-ground  stood  f 
(For  creatures  have  most  feet,  which  have  least  blood):" 
But  thou  art  still  that  bird  of  paradise. 
Which  hath  nofiet,  and  ever  nobly  Jlies: 
Rich,  lusty  sense,  such  as  the  Poet  ought; 
For  poems,  if  not  excellent,  are  naught  j 
Low  wit  In  scenes  in  state  a  peasant  goes 5 
If  mean  and  flat,  let  it  foot  yeoman-prose. 
That  such  may  spell,  as  are  not  readers  grown  > 
To  whom  he,  that  writes  wit,  shews  he  hath  none. 

Brave  Shakespeare  flow*d,  yet  had  his  ebbings  too. 
Often  above  himself,  somerimes  below  j: 
Thou  always  best  j  if  aught  seem'd  to  decline, 
'Twas  the  unjudging  rout's  mistake,  not  thine : 

stancRng,  but  were  two  full  congenial  souls,  and  differed  only  as  the  hose  and  treble  do  in  tb^- 
same  song.  Why,  if  this  is  the  true  reading,  he  confirms  in  these  lines  what  he  had  contra- 
dicted in  all  the  foregoing  similes,  for  base  and  treble  have  much  the  same  difference  between 
them  as  horse  and  foot  in  an  army,  or  the  wit  and  understanding  in  the  soul.  To  make  the 
writer  consistent  with  himself,  the  true  reading  seems  to  be  not  instead  of  but: 

Not  as  ttco  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 
Fletck^'s  keen  treble  and  deep  Beaumonfs  base ; 
T^vo full  congenial  souls,  Seward. 

^^  His  muse  and  thine  were  quar^'d,  hoi  impaVd;]  I  know  I  am  going  out  of  my  depth, 
in  altemptrng  a  criticism  on  terms  in  heraldry.  But  my  books  tell  me,  that  impaling  is  \^cn 
the  arms  of  the  man  and  wife  are  placed  on  the  same  escutcheon,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  ^  left;  which  is  a  proper  emblem  of  the  matrimonial  union ;  and  might  seemingly 
be  as  well  applied  to  the  marriage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  wit,  as  the  word  quartering^ 
can,  which  the  same  Berkenhead  speaks  of  at  the  latter  end  of  this  poem : 

}Fhat  strange  production  is  at  la^t  displayed. 
Got  by  two  fathers  without  female  aid! 

Bat  I  shall  attempt  no  change  ki  a  science  where  I  am  ignorance  itself.  Seward. 

Thiia 
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Thus  thy  fiiir  Shepherdess^  which  the  bold  hei^ 
(False  to  themselves  and  thee)  did  prise  bq  cheap^ 
Was  found  (when  understood)  fit  to  be  crown'd; 
At  worst  *twas  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Some  blast  thy  works,  lest  we  should  track  their  walkj 
Where  they  sted  all  those  few  good  things  they  talk; 
Wit-burglary  must  chide  those  it  feeds  on^ 
For  plunder'd  folks  ought  to  be  rail'd  upon; 
But  (as  stoln  goods  ^o  off  at  half  their  worth) 
Thy  strong  sense  pMls,  when  they  purloin  it  forth. 
When  didst  thou  borrow?  where's  the  man  e'er  read 
Aught  begg'd  by  thee  from  those  alive  or  dead  ? 
Or  firom  dry  goddesses  ?  as  some  who^  when 
They  stuff  their  page  with  gods,  write  worse  than  men ; 
Thou  wast  thine  oum  muse,  and  hadst  such  vast  odds. 
Thou  out* writ* St  him  whose  verse  madje  all  those  gods: 
Surpassing  those  our  dwarfish  age  up-rears. 
As  much  as  Greeks,  or  X^atin^,  thee  in  year? : 
Thy  ocean  fancy  knew  nor  banks  nor  damms; 
We  ebb  down  dry  to  pebbte^oTio^amii 
Dead  and  insipid,  all  despairing  sit ; 
Lost  to  behold  this  great  relapse  of  wit: 
What  strength  remains,  is  like  that  (wild  and  fierce) 
Tdl  Jonson  made  good  poets  and  right  yerse. 

Such  bobt'rous  trifles  thy  muse  would  not  brook. 
Save  when  she*d  shew  haw  scurvily  they  look  \ 
No  savage  metaphors  (things  rudely  great) 
Thou  dost  display,  not  butcher  a  conceit ; 
Thy  nerves  have  beauty,  which  invades  and  charms; 
Looks  like  a  princess  harness'd  in  bright  arms.  ' 

Nor  art  thou  loud  and  cloudy ;  tliose,  that  do 
Thimder  so  much,  do*t  without  lightning  too; 
Tearing  themselves,  and  almost  split  their  brain 
To  render  harsh  what  thou  speak'st  fi-ee  and  dean; 
Such  gloomy  sense  may  pass  for  lugh  and  proud. 
But  true-born  wit  still  flies  above  the  cloud; 
Thou  knew*st  'twas  impotence,  what  they  call  height;' 
Who  blusters  strong  i'th'  dark,  but  creeps  i'th'  light. 

And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so,  innocent; 
Thy  fancy  gave  no,  unswept  language  vent ; 
Slander'st  not  laws,  prophan'st  no  holy  page 
(As  if  thy  father's  crosier  aw'd  the  stage) ; 
High  crimes  were  still  arraign'd ;  though  they  made  shift 
To  prosper  out  four  acts,  were  plagu'd  ViKfJth: 
All's  safe,  and  wise;  no  stiff  aflected  scene. 
Nor  swobi,  not  flat,  a  true  full  natural  vein ; 
Thy  sense  (like  well-drest  ladies)  cloath'd  as  skinn'd. 
Not  all  unlac'd,  nor  city-8tarch*d  and  piiin'd? 
Thou  hadst  no  doth,  no  rage,  no  sullen  fit. 
But  strength  and  mirth;  Fletcher's  a  sanguine  wit. 

Thus,  two  great  con^^poets  all  things  sway'd, 
Till  all  wa9  English  bom  or  English  made : 
Mitre  and  cotf  here  Into  one  piece  spun, 
Beaumont's  a  judge*  s,  this  a  prelates  son. 
What  strange  production  is  at  last  dis^lay'd^ 
Got  by  two  fethen^,  without  female  aid !  x 

'  Behold, 
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Behold^  two  maseuUnes  espous'd  each  other; 

Wit  and  the  world  were  bom  without  a  mother,       J.  Bkrkbnhead.*' 

VIII. 
On  the  TVorks  o/"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  now  at  length  printed. 

Great  pair  of  Authors,  whom  one  equal  star 
Begot  so  like  in  genius,  that  you  are 
In  fame,  as  well  as  writings,  both  so  knit, 
'  That  no  maa  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit. 

Much  less  your  praise :  you,  who  had  equal  fir» 
And  did  each  other  mutually  inspire; 
Whether  one  did  contril'e,  the  other  wiite. 
Or  one  fram'd  the  plot,  the  other  did  indite; 
Whether  one  found  the  matter,  th'  other  dress. 
Of  til*  one  disposed  what  th'  other  did  express : 
Where-e'er  your  parts  between  yourselves  lay,  w« 
In  all  things,  which  you  did,  but  one  thread  see ; 
So  evenly  drawn  out,  so  gently  spun. 
That  Art  with  Nature  ne*er  did  smoother  run. 
Where  shall  I  fix  my  praise  then  >  or  what  part. 
Of  all  your  numerous  labours  hath  desert 
More  to  be  fam'd  than  other  ?  Shall  I  say, 
I've  met  a  lover  so  drawn  in  your  play. 
So  passionately  written,  so  inflara*d,      • 
So  jealously  enrag'd,  then  gently  tam'd. 
That  I  in  reading  have  the  person  seen. 
And  your  pen  hath  part  stage  and  actor  been? 
Or  shall  I  say,  that  I  can  scarce  forbear 
To  clap,  when  I  a  *  captain  do  meet  there; 
So  lively  in  his  own  vain  humour  drest. 
So  braggingly,  and  like  himself  exprest. 
That  modem  cowards,  wh/sn  they  saw  him  play*d. 
Saw,  blush' d,  departed,  guilty  and  betray 'd  ? 
You  wrote  all  parts  right ;  whatsoe'er  the  stage 
Had  from  you,  was  seen  there  as  in  the  age. 
And  had  their  equal  life :  vices  which  were 
Manners  abroad,  did  grow  connected  there-: 
They  who  possest  a  box  and  half-crown  spent 
To  learn  obsceneness,  retum'd  innocent. 

And  thank'd  you  for  this  coz'nage,  whose  chaste  seen*  * 

Taught  loves  so  noble,  so  reform'd,  so  clean. 
That  they,  who  brought  foul  fires,  and  thither  came 
To  bargain,  went  thence  with  a  holy  flame. 
Be't  to  your  praise  too,  that  **  your  stock  and  vein 
Held  both  to  tragic  and  to  comic  strain; 

'^  J.  BerJcinhead.']  Berkinhead  was  first  amanuensis  to  bishop  I^aud',  and  fellow  of  All- 
Souls.  He  was  author  of  the  Mercurius  Aulicus,  a  very  loyal  paper  in  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion. He  was  persecuted  much  in  Cromwell's  days,  and  lived  by  his  wits;  afterwards  he  had 
good  places  under  King  Charles  the  Second,  was  member  of  parliament,  and  knighted. 

Seward. 
•  Bessus, 

**  — ,your  stock  and  vein 

Held  both  to  tragic  and  to  comic  strainJi  i.  e.  Your  stock  of  understonding  and  know- 
ledge, and  your  vein  of  wit  and  humpur,  are  equally  excellent  in  tragedy \and  comedy. 

Seward. 
Where- 
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Where-e'er  you  listed  to  be  high  and  grave. 
No  buskin  shew*d  more  solemn  5  no  quill  gav« 
8uch  feeling  objects  to  draw  tears  from  eyes> 
Spectators  sate  parts  in  your  tragedies, 
^d  where  you  listed  to  be  low  and  free. 
Mirth  tum'd  the  whole  house  into  comedy  3 
So  piercing  (where  you  pleas'd)  hitting  a  ^ult. 
That  humours  from  your  pen  issued  all  salt. 
Nor  were  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit. 
As  to  be  but  two  halfe,  and  make  one  Wit) 
But  as  some  things,  we  see,  have  double  cause. 
And  yet  the  effect  itself  from  both  whole  draws  j 
So,  though  you  were  thus  twisted  and  combin*d. 
As  in  two  bodies  t*  have  but  one  fair  mind,'» 
Yet  if  we  praise  you  rightly,  we  must  say. 
Both  join'd,  and  both  did  wholly  make  the  play. 
For  that  you  could  write  singly,  we  may  guess 
By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 
Hath  severally  sent  forth  5  *°  nor  were  join'd  to. 
Like  some  our  modem  authors,  made  to  go 
One  rtierely  by  the  help  of  th'  otlier,  *'-  who 
To  purchase  fame  do  come  foith  one  of  two ; 
Nor  wrote  you  so,  tliat  one*s  part  was  to  lick. 
The  other  into  shape  3  nor  did  one  stick 
The  othei's  cold  inventions  with  such  wit. 
As  serv'd,  like  spice,  to  make  them  quick  and  fit } 
Nor,  out  of  mutual  want,  or  emptiness. 
Did  you  conspire  to  go  still  twins  to  th'  press ; 
But  what,  thus  join'd,  you  wrote,  might  have  come  fbrth 
As  good  from  each,  and  stor'd  witlj  the  same  worth 
That  thus  united  them :  you  did  join  sense  j 
In  you  'twas  league,  in  others  impotence : 
And  the  press,  which  both  thus  amongst  us  sends,^^ 
Sends  us  one  poet  in  a  pair  of  friends.  Jaspbr  Maxmb.^' 

Upon 

*•  At  two  bodies  to  have  hut  one  fair  mindJ]     Amended  by  Sbward. 

**  By  ike  divided  pieces  which  the  press 
Hath  severally  scntj'orth.']  I  liave  before  shewed  that  there  were  two  comedies  wrote  by 
BeauiDoni  singly,  and  siven  some  reasons  wJiy  the  Nice  Valour  ought  to  be  deemed  one  of 
tkcm.  Whether  Mr.  Alaine  in  this  place  referred  to  these  two  comedies,  knowing  which 
^were;  or  whether  he  only  meant  the  mask  at  Gray's -Inn,  which  was  the  only  piece 
»wcb  we  know  to  have  been  publibhed  in  B^^aumont's  name  before  these  Commendatory 
heaa  were  published ;  or  whether  he  spoke  in  general  terms,  without  a  strict  adherence  to 
6a»,  must  be  left  uncertain.  Seward^ 


nor  were  gone  *o. 


Like  some  our  modern  authors  made  to  go 
On  merely  by  the  help  of  ill  other.']  The  word  go  which  ends  the  next  line,  seems  to 
TOiain  in  the  printer's  h^ad,  and  made  him  put  gone  here  instead  of  some  other  word.  Mr. 
»Wuld  had  prevented  me  in  the  emendaticm :  we  read  yofw'rf  so;  and  as  I  have  his  concur- 
•race,  I  have  the  less  doubt  in  preferring  it  t<^  Mr.  Sympson's  conjecture  —  Nor  wn-e  one  so  — 
^xii  this  latter  is  very  good  sense,  and  nearer  the  trace  of  the  letters,  but  it  would  make  one 
Kf9(at<*d  too  often,  for  it  is  already  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  aftjr,  and  it  is  very  evident 
to Qe  that  it  should  have  been  in  the  second,  for  On  merely  ^  I  read  One  merely.     Seward. 

^^And  the  press  which  both  thus  amongbt  us  seuds.]  To  miikc  tliis  verse  run  smoother, 
Stwaid  wocki  read. 

And  thus  the  press  which  both  amongst  us  sends, 
tol  refers  to  his  rule  for  verse  in  note  4  on  Wit  without  Money. 

*'  Jasper  Maine.]  This  f^cntlcaiau  was  author  of  tlic  City  Match,  a  comedy,  and  the 
Aipoioia  War,  a  trajji-couicdy.     He  wa»  an  eminent  preacher  in  the  civil  war,  but  warmly 

adhcriui; 
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IX. 

Upon  the  Report  of  the  printing  of  the  Dr&t^tical  Poems  of  Mastei;  John 
Fletcher,  never  collected  btfore^  and  iiow  set  forth  in  one  Volume. 

Though  when  all  Fletcher  writ,  attd  the^ntii« 

Man  was  indulged  unto  that  sacred  Ere, 

His  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts*  dress,  appeared  both  suck^ 

That  *twas  his  happy  hxAt  to  do  too  much: 

Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 

To  knowing  Beaumont  ere  it  did  come  forth. 

Working  again  until  he  said,  'twas  Jit, 

And  made  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit. 

Though  thus  he  call'd  his  judge  into  his  &me. 

And  tot  that  aid  allowed  him  half  the  name  j 

*Tis  known,  that  sometimes  he  did  stand  alone. 

That  both  the  spunge  and  pencil  were  his  own  j 

That  himself  judg'd  himself,  could  singly  do. 

And  was  at  last  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  too : 

£lse  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdess,  ^  a  piece 
Even  and  smooth,  spun  from  a  finer  fleece ; 
Where  softness  reigns,  where  passions  passions  greet, 
Gende  and  high,  as  floods  of  balsam  meet. 
Where  dressed  in  white  expressions  sit  bright  loves. 
Drawn,  like  their  direst  queen,  by  milky  doves  5 
A  piece,  which  Jonson  in  a  raptuiie  bid 
Come  up  a  glorified  work ;  and  so  it  did. 

Else  had  his  muse  set  with  his  friend  5  ihe  stagt 
Had  miss*d  those  poems,  which  yet  take  the  age  j 
The  world  had  lost  those  rich  exemplars,  where 
Art,  language,  wit,  sit  ruling  in  one  sphere ; 
Where  die  fresh  matters  soar  above  old  themes. 
As  prophets'  raptures  do  above  our  dreams  5 
Where  in  a  worthy  scorn  he  dares  refuse 
AU  other  gods,  and  makes  the  tiling  his  muse; 
Where  he  calls  passions  up,  and  lays  them  so. 
As  spirits,  aw'd  by  him  to  come  and  go"; 
Where  th^  free  author  did  whatever  he  would. 
And  nothing  wilPd  but  what  a  poet  should. 

No  vast  uncivil  bulk  swells  any  scene. 
The  strength's  ingenious,  and  the  vigour  clean ; 
None  can  prevent  the  fancy,  and  see  &rough 
At  the  first  opening;  all  stand  wondring  how 

adhering  to  the  king,  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments  in  Cromweirs  time,  iind  taken  for 
charity  mto  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  family,  where  his  learning,  piety,  and  wit,  rendered  Him 
a  prof^r  advocate  for  religion  against  the  faitious  Mr.  Hobbs,  then  a  tutor  in  that  family. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  made  Canon  of  Christ-Church,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester. 

Sbwari>. 

*♦  Elte  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdess J\  Mr.  Cartwrieht  was  a  veiy  bright  but  a  very  yoimcr 
roan,  and  seems  to  taste  our  authors  plays  extremely  well,  but  to  have  known  nothing  of  the^ 
dates  and  history.  He  supposes  the  Shepherdess  Wrote  after  Beaumont's  death,  so  that  Hi^ 
testimony  ought  to  have  no  sort  of  weight  in  excluding  Beaumont  from  all  share  in  the  com- 
position of  the  plays.  He  had  taken  up  the  supposition  of  Beaumont's  being  only  a  corrector 
perhaps  merely  because  Jonson  had  celebratea  his  judgment;  not  considering  that  he  cel^ 
Dratea  his  fancy  too.  Sewari>. 

Cartwright  could  not  suppose  the  Shepherdess  was  wrote  after  Beaumont's  death :  His 
words  only  mean,  **  If  Fletcher  could  not  have  wrote  without  Beaumont,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  faithful  Shepherdess,"  in  which  the  latter  had  no  concern. 

101^ 
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The  thing  will  be^  until  it  is ;  which  thence 

With  freSi  delight  still  cheats,  still  takes  the  sense; 

The  whole  design^  the  shadows^  the  lights  such. 

That  none  can  say  he  shews  or  hides  too  much : 

Business  grows  up^  ripen'd  by  just  increase^ 

And  by  as  just  degrees  again  doth  cease  -, 

The  heats  and  minutes  of  afiau*s  ai-e  watch*d. 

And  the  nice  points  of  time  are  met,  and  snatch'd : 

Nought  later  tban  it  should^  nought  comes  before ; 

Chymists,  and  calculators,  do  err  more : 

Sex,  age,  degree,  affections,  country,  place. 

The  inward  substance,  and  the  outward  face. 

All  kept  precisely,  all  exactly  fit; 

What  he  would  write,  he  was,  before  he  writ. 

'Twixt  Jonson's  grave,  and  Shakespeare's  lighter  sound. 

His  muse  so  steer*d,  that  something  still  was  found ; 

Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  both,  but  so  his  own. 

That  *twas  his  mark,  and  h^  was  by  it  known: 

Hence  did  he  take  true  judgments,  hence  did  strike 

All  palates  some  way,  though  not  all  alike : 

The  god  of  numbers  might  his  numbers  crown. 

And,  llstning  to  them,  wish  they  were  his  own. 

Thus,  welcome  forth,  what  ease,  or  wine,  or  wit 

Durst  yet  produce;  that  is^  what  Fletcher  writ! 

X, 
ANOTHER, 

Fletcher,  though  some  call  it  thy  fault,  that  wit 
So  overflowed  thy  scenes,  tliat  ere  *twas  fit 
To  conle  upon  the  stage,  Beaumont  was  fam 
To  bid  thee  be  more  dull ;  that's,  write  again. 
And  bate  some  of  thy  fire ;  which  firom  thee  came 
In  a  clear,  bright,  full,  but  too  large  a  flame; 
And  after  all  (finding  thy  genius  such) 
That  blunted,  and  aUay'd,  'twas  yet  too  miich. 
Added  his  sober  spunge;  and  did  contract 
Thy  plenty  to  less  wit,  to  make't  exact : 
Yet  we  tmrough  his  corrections  cojild  see 
Much  treasure  in  thy  superfluity; 
Which  was  so  fil*d  away,  as,  when  we  do 
Cut  jewels,  that  that's  lost  is  jewel  too; 
Or  as  men  use  to  wash  gold,,  which  we  know 
By^  losing  makes  the  stream  thence  wealthy  grow. 
Tliey  who  do  on  thy  works  severely  sit. 
And  call  thy  store  the  over-births  of  wit. 
Say  thy  miscarriages  were  rare,  and  when 
Thou  wert  superfluous,  that  thy  fruitful  pen 
Had  no  fault  but  abundance,  which  Sid  lay 
Out  in  one  scene  what  might  well  sei*ve  a  play; 
Ajid  hence  do  grant,  that,  what  they  call  excess. 
Was  to  be  reckoned  as  thy  happiness. 
From  whom  wit  issued  in  a  full  spring-tide ; 
Much  did  enrich  the  stage,  much  flow'd  beside. 
For  that  thou  couldst  thine  own  free  fancy  bind 
In  stricter  numbers,  and  run  so  confin'd 
As  to  observe  the  rules  of  art,  which  s^^ay 
In  the  contrivance  of  a  true-bom  play, 
VOL  I.  k  ^  Thos. 
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Those  works  proclaim  which  thou  didst  write  retir'd 

From  Beaumont^  by  none  but  thyself  inspired. 

Where,  we  see,  'twas  not  chance  that  made  them  hit. 

Nor  were  thy  plays  the  lotteries  of  wit  j 

But,  like  to  Durer's  pencil,  ^^  which  first  knew 

The  la^^'s  of  faces,  and  then  faces  drew. 

Thou  knew*st  the  air,  the  colour,  and  the  place. 

The  sjrmmetry,  which  gives  a  poem  grace. 

Parts  are  so  fitted  unto  parts,  as  do 

Shew  thou  hadst  wit,  and  mathematics  too : 

Knew'st  where  by  line  to  spare,  where  to  dispense. 

And  didst  beget  just  comedies  from  thence  : 

Things  unto  which  thou  didst  such  life  bequeath. 

That  they,  (their  own  Black-Friars*^)  unacted,  breatli. 

Jonson  had  writ  things  lasting,  and  divine. 

Yet  his  love-scenes,  Fletcher,  compared  to  thine. 

Are  cold  and  frosty,  and  express  love  so. 

As  heat  with  ice,  or  warm  fires  mix*d  with  snow ; 

Thdu,  as  if  struck  with  the  same  generous  darts. 

Which  bum,  and  reign,  in  noble  lovers*  hearts. 

Hast  cloath'd  affections  in  such  native  tires. 

And  so  described  them  in  their  own  true  fires. 

Such  moving  sighs,  such  undissembled  tears. 

Such  charms  of  language,  such  hopes  mix'd  with  fears. 

Such  grants  after  denials,  such  pursuits 

After  despair,  such  amorous  recruits. 

That  some,  who  sat  spectators,  have  confesf 

Themselves  transformed  to  what  tliey  saw  exprest: 

And  felt  such  shafts  steal  through  their  captiv*d  sense. 

As  made  them  rise  parts,  and  go  lovers  thence. 

Nor  was  thy  stile  wholly  compos'd  of  groves. 

Or  the  soft  strains  of  shepherds  and  theii*  loves  j 

When  thou  wouldst  comic  be,  each  smiling  birth. 

In  that  kind,  came  into  the  world  all  mirth. 

All  point,  all  edge,  all  sharpness  5  we  did  sit 

Sometimes  five  acts  out  in  pure  sprightful  wit. 

Which  flowed  in  such  true  salt,  that  we  did  doubt 

.In  which  scene  we  laugh'd  most  two  shillings  out. 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,*^  whose  best  jest  lies 

I'th*  ladies'  questions,  and  the  fools'  replies, 

Old- 

•5  Like  to  Durer's  pencil.']  Albert  Durer  was  a  most  excellent  German  painter  (born  in 
1471),  much  admired  even  by  the  great  Raphael  himself;  and  in  so  high  esteem  with  the 
emperor  Maximilian  the  First,  that  he  presented  him  with  a  coat  of  arms  as  the  badge  of 
nobility.  Theobald. 

*^  Thai  they,  (their  own  Black'Friars.']  i.  e.  their  own  theatre:  meaning,  that  Fletcher's 
plays  were  so  sprightly,  that,  ihough  then  unacted  (by  reason  of  the  troublesome  times,  and 
civil  war  which  ragedagainst  King  Charles  the  First)  they  wanted  no  advantage  of  a  stage  to 
set  them  off.  One  of  the  seven  playhouses,  subsisting  m  our  author's  time,  was  in  Black 
Friars.  Theobald. 

*^  Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dutl.'\  This  false  censure  arose  from  the  usual  fault  of  pane- 
gyrists, of  depreciating  others  to  extol  their  favourite.  Had  he  only  said,  as  in  the  former 
copy,  that  Fletcher  was  in  a  due  medium  between  Jonson's  correctness  and  Shakespeare's 
fancy,  he  had  done  Fletcher  as  well  as  himself  more  real  honour.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  "Beau mont  and  Fletcher  were  so  much  the  general  taste  of  the  age,  both  in  Charles  the 
First  and  Second's  reign,  that  Mr.  Cartwrizht  only  follows  the  common  judgment.  The 
leuson  seems  to  be  this,  Jonson  survived  both  Shakespeare  and  our  authors  many  years,  and 
as  he  warmly  opposed  the  strange  irregularities  of  the  English  theatre,  at  the  head  of  which 
irregularities  was  so  great  a  genius  as  Shakespeare,  he  formed  a  strong  party  against  him. 

But 
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Old-&shion'd  wit^  which  walk*d  from  town  to  town 

In  trunk-hose^  *^  which  our  Others  call  the  down ; 

Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceneness  call. 

And  which  made  bawdry  pass  for  comical. 

Nature  was  all  his  art ;  thy  vein  was  free 

As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility; 

From  whom  mirth  came  unforc'd,  no  jest  perplex' d. 

But  without  labour  clean,  chaste,  and  unvex'd. 

Thou  wert  not  like  some,  our  small  poets,  who 

Could  not  be  poets,  were  not  we  poets  too; 

Whose  wit  is  pilf 'ring,  and  whose  vein  and  wealth 

In  poetry  lies  merely  in  their  stealth ; 

Nor  didst  thou  feel  their  drought,  their  pangs,  their  qualms. 

Their  rack  in  writing,  who  do  write  for  alms; 

Whose  wretched  genius,  and  dependent  fires. 

But  to  their  benefactors'  dole  aspires. 

Nor  hadst  thou  the  sly  trick  thyself  to  praise 

Under  thy  friends'  names ;  or,  to  purchase  bays. 

Didst  write  stale  commendations  to  thy  book. 

Which  we  for  Beaumont's  or  Ben  Jonson^s  took : 

That  debt  thou  left'st  to  us,  which  none  but  he 

Can  truly  pay,  Fletcher,  who  writes  like  tliee. 

William  Cartwright.** 

XL 

To  the  Manes  of  the  celebrated  Poets  and  Fellow-lVritersy  Francis  Beau- 
mont and  3oHH  Fletcheb,  upon  the  printing  of  their  excellent  Dra- 
matic Poems. 

Disdain  not,  gentle  shades,  the  lowly  praise 

Which  here  I  tender  your  immortal  bays  : 

Call  it  not  folly,  but  my  zeal,  tliat  I 

Strive  to  eternize  you,  that  cannot  die. 

And  though  no  language  rightly  can  commend 

What  you  have  writ,  save  what  yourselves  have  penn'd; 

Yet  let  me  wonder  at  those  curious  strains 

(The  rich  conceptions  of  your  twin-like  brains) 

Bot  nature  frequently  spoke  in  Shakespeare  so  directly  to  the  heart,  and  his  excellencies  as 
^I  as  faults' were  so  glaring,  that  the  prejudices  apinst  the  latter  could  not  wholly  blind 
«»«n  to  the  former.  As  our  authors  resembled  him  m  these  excellencies  more  than  Jonson, 
^  yet  often  followed  Jonson's  correctness  and  manner,  the  partisans  both  of  Shakespeare 
3«d  Jonson  were  willing  to  compromise  it,  and  allow  them  tne  first  honours,  as  partaking 
w  both  their  excellencies.  After  the  restoration,  French  rules  of  the  drama  were  introduced, 
^  our  authors  being  nearer  them  than  Shakespeare,  they  still  held  their  superiority. 

Seward. 
*'  In  tum*d  hose,'\  We  must  read,  trunk-hose  \  i.  e,  a  kind  of  large  slops,  or  irowzcrs, 
Wm  by  the  clowns.     So  in  the  25th  copy  of  verses : 


You  two  thought  Jit 


To  wear  just  robes,  and  leave  o^  trunk-hose  wit,  Theobald. 

*•  IFiUiam  Cartwright.l  Mr.  Cartwright  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  poets,  orators,  and 
pouosophen  of  his  age  j  he  was  first  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminster,  then  student  of  Christ- 
vhurch,  Oxon.  Wood  calls  him  the  most  seraphical  preacher  of  his  aee,  another  Tully  and 
«w«her  Virgil :  he  died  about  the  age  of  thirty  m  1 643,  in  the  year  of  his  proctorship,  when 
l^ing  Charles  the  First  was  at  Oxford,  by  whom  his  death  was  most  affectionately  mourned, 
nc  wrote  the  Lady  Errant,  the  Royal  Slave,  and  Love's  Convert,  tragi-comcdies ;  and  a  vo- 
lame  of  his  poems' were  printwl  after  his  death.     Sec  Wood's  Athens.  Seward. 

Canwright's  best  play,  tlic  Ordinary,  Mr.  Seward  lias  not  mentioned. 

Which 
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Which  drew  the  gods*  attention  j  wh6  admir*^ 
To  see  our  English  stage  by  you  inspir*d  r 
Whose  chiming  muses  never  faiPd  to  sing 
A  soul-affecting  music,  ravishing 
Both  ear  and  intellect ;  while  you  do  each 
Contend  with  other  who  shall  highest  reach 
In  rare  invention ;  conflicts,  that  beget 
New  sti-ange  delight,  to  see  two  fartcies  met. 
That  could  receive  no  foil  J  two  wits  in  growth 
So  just,  as  had  one  soul  informed  both. 
Thence  (learned  Fletcher)  sung  the  muse  alone. 
As  both  had  done  before,  thy  Beaumont  gone. 
In  whom,  as  thou,  had  he  out-liv*d,  so  he 
(Snatch'd  first  away)  survived  still  in  thee. 

What  though  distempers  of  the  present  age 
Have  banish'd  your  smooth  numbers  from  the  staged 
You  shall  be  gainers  by't  ^  it  shall  confer 
To  th'  making  the  vast  world  your  theatre  j 
The  press  shaJfl  give  to  every  man  his  part. 
And  we  will  all^be  actors;  learn  by  heart 
Those  tragic  scenes  and  comic  strains  yot^  jmt, 
Unimitable  both  for  art  and  wit; 
And,  at  each  exit,  as  your  fancies  rise. 
Our  hands  shall  clap  deserved  plaudities.  John  Webb.'* 


XIL 

On  the  Works  of  the  most  excellent  Dramatic  Poet,  Mr.  John  Fletchbr, 

never  before  printed. 

Hail,  Fletcher!  welcome  to  the  wcarld's  great  stage; 
For  our  two  hours,  we  have  thee  here  an  age 
In  thy  whole  works,  and  may  th'  impression  call 
The  pretor  that  presents  thy  plays  to  all  j 
Both  to  the  pe<^le,  and  the  hrds  that  sway 
That  herd,  and  ladies  whom  those  lards  obey. 
And  what's  the  loadstone  can  such  guests  invite 
But  moves  cm  two  poles,  pr<^i  and  delight  ? 
Which  will  be  soon,  as  on  the  rack,  confest. 
When  every  one  is  tickled  with  a  jest. 
And  that  pure  Fletcher's  able  to  subdue 
A  melancholy  more  than  Burton  knew.^* 
And,  though  upon  the  bye  to  his  designs. 
The  native  may  learn  English  from  his  lines> 

*°  John  Wehl.'i  T  find  no  other  traces  of  a  John  Webb  who  was  likely  to  be  author  of  this 
ingenious  copy  of  verses,  but  that  in  1629,  four  years  after  Fletcher's  death,  one  John  Webb, 
M.  A.  and  fellow  of  Magdalene  College  in  Oxford,  was  made  master  of  Croydon  School. 
He  was  probably  our  Mr.  Webb,  aad  much  nearer  the  timesof  our  authors  than  Mr.  Cart- 
wnght,  and  had  I  discovered  this  soon  enough,  he  should  have  toOk  place  of  him ;  but  his 
^uniony  of  Beaumont's  abilities,  as  a  writer,  is  a  proper  antidote  against  Mr.  Cartwrizht*s 
traditional  opinion.  Seward. 

3»  And  that  pure  Fletcher,  able  to  sufdue 
•     1,  -^,"^^^*"<^^oly  more  than  Burton  knewJ]  Mr.  Sympson  observed  that  the  comma  stood 
in  the  place  of 's,  Fletcher  is  able.     Burton  was  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a 
«>l»o-  Seward. 

And 
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And  th*  alien,  if  he  can  but  confitine  it. 
May  here  be  made  free  denison  of  wit. 
But  his  main  end  does  drooping  Firtue  raise,     . 
And  crowns  her  beauty  with  eternal  bays; 
In  scenes  where  she  ixiflames  the  frozen  soul. 
While  Fice  (her  paint  washed  off)  appears  so  foul. 
She  must  this  blessed  isle  and  Europe  leave. 
And  some  new  quadrant  of  the  ghbe  deceive  3 
Or  hide  her  blusnes  on  the  Afric  shore. 
Like  Marius,  but  ne*er  rise  to  triumph  more ; 
That  honour  is  resigned  to  Fletcher's  fame  -, 
Add  to  his  trophies,  that  a  paefsjiame 
(Late  gr^wn  as  odious  to  our  modem  states. 
As  that  of  King  to  Rome)  he  vindicates 
From  black  aspersions,  cast  upon*t  by  those 
Which  only  are  inspired  to  lie  in  prose. 

And,  by  the  court  of  muses  be't  decreed. 
What  graces  spring  from  poesy's  richer  seed. 
When  we  name  Fletcher,  shall  be  so  proclaimed. 
As  all,  that's  royal,  h  when  Caesar's  nam'd. 

Robert  Staptlton,'*  Knt. 

XIIL 
To  the  Memory  of  my  most  honoured  Kinsman,  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont. 

I'll  not  pronounce  how  strong  and  clean  thou  writ'st. 

Nor  by  what  new  hard  rules  3iou  took'st  thy  i^ights. 

Nor  how  much  Greek  and  Latin  some  refine, 

Before  they  can  make  up  six  words  of  thine : 

But  this  I'll  say,  thou  strik'st  our  sense  so  deep. 

At  once  thou  mak'st  us  blush,  rejoice  and  weep. 

Great  father  Jonson.bow'd  himself,  when  he 

(Thou  writ'st  so  nobly)  vow'd,  he  envied  thee. 

Were  thy  Mardonius  arm'd,  there  would  be  more 

Strife  for  his  sword  than  all  Achilles  wore  5 

Such  wise  just  rage,  had  he  been  lately  tried. 

My  life  on't  he  had  been  o'th*  better  side ; 

And,  where  he  found  false  odds,  (through  gold  or  sloth) 

There  brave  Mardonius  would  have  beat  tliem  both. 
Behold,  here's  Fletcher  too !  the  world  ne'er  knew 

Two  potent  wits  co-operate,  till  you ; 

For  still  your  ^cies  are  so  wov'n  and  knit, 

•Twas  Francis  Fletcher,  or  John  Beaumont  writ. 

Yet  neither  borrow'd,  nor  were  so  put  to't 

To  call  poor  gods  and  goddesses  to  do't  5 

Nor  made  nine  girls  your  muses  (you  suppose. 

Women  ne'er  write,  save  love-letters  in  prose) 

But  are  your  own  inspirers,  and  have  made 

Such  powerful  scenes,  as,  when  they  please,  invade. 
I* 
'*  Sir  Robert  Stapylton  of  Carelton  in  Yorkshire,  a  poet  of  much  fame,  was  at  the  battlrf 
•(  wehfll  with  Sang  Charles  the  First,  and  had  an  honorary  degree  given  him  at  Oxford  for 
« bdiaTioar  <m  that  occasion.    He  wrote  the  Slighted  Maid,  a  comedy ;  The  Step-Mother, 
&tiag;i-oomedj;  and  Hero  and  Leander,  a  tragedy;  besides  sev^ial  poems  and  translations. , 

Sbward. 
Ifour 
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Your  plot,  sense,  kngoage^  all*8  so  pure  and  hi, 
Hp*s  bold^  not  valiant^  dare  dispute  your  wit. 

Geoegb  Lisl£,33  Knight. 

XIV. 

On  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Worts. 

So  shall  we  joy,  when  all  whom  beasts  and  worms 

Had  tum'd  to  their  own  substances  and  forms. 

Whom  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  chang*d  to  fire^ 

We  shall  behold,  more  than  at  first  entire. 

As  now  we  do,  to  see  all  thine,  thine  own 

In  this  thy  muse's  resurrection  : 

Whose  scatter'd  parts,  from  thy  own  race,  more  wound» 

Hath  suffered,  than  Acteon  from  his  hounds ; 

Which  first  their  brains,  and  then  their  bellies,  fed. 

And  from  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 

But  now  thy  muse  enraged  from  her  urn. 

Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies,  doth  return 

To  accuse  the  mtirderers,  to  right  the  stage. 

And  undeceive  the  long-abused  age  5 

Which  casts  tliy  praise  on  them,  to  whom  thy  wit 

Gives  not  more  gold  than  they  give  dross  to  it : 

Who,  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin. 

Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  thy  coin. 

But  whither  am  I  stray' d  ?  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  fh>m  other  men's  dispraise ; 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built. 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Then  was  3+ Wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height. 
When,  labouring  and  sinking  with  its  weight. 
From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung. 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome  ; 
When  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  thyself  did  sit. 
And  sway'd  in  the  triumvirate  of  Wit. 
Yet  what  from  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow. 
Or  what  more  easy  Nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakespeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  fidl  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear  j  yet  so,  that  none 

3J  George  Lisle,  Knight.']  This  I  take*  to  be  the  same  with  Sir  John  Lisle  one  of  King 
Charles's  judges;  for  Wood  in  his  Index  to  his  Athena?,  calls  Sir  John  by  the  name  of 
George:  He  might  perhaps  have  had  two  Christian  names.  If  this  was  he,  he  was  admitted 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  1622,  seven  years  after  Beaumont's  death,  and  as  he  was  a  kinsman 
might  be  supposed  to  know  more  of  his  compositions  than  a  stranger.  His  testimony  there- 
fore adds  strength  to  what  has  been  before  advanced  concerning  Beaumont,  nay  it  does  so 
whether  Sir  George  Lisle  be  the  regicide  or  not.  If  he  was,  he  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  lord  commissioner  of  the  privy  seal  by  the 
parliament.  After  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  Losanna  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  treated 
as  lord  chancellor  of  England,  which  so  irritated  some  furious  Irish  loyalists  that  they  shot 
him  dead  as  he  was  going  to  church.  Seward.^ 

3*  fFit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height.']  t.  e.  The  highest  pitch  which  fate  allows  it  to  rise 
to. — The  following  account  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  though  rather  too  favour- 
able to  the  last,  is  as  much  p/eferable  to  all  the  former  poets  encomiums  as  Sir  John  was 
preferable  to  them  in  abilities  as  a  poet.  Seward. 

.  Cm 
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Can  say^  here  Nature  end8>  and  Art  begins  > 
But  mixt,  like  th'  elements,  and  bom  like  twins  $      * 
So  interweay'd>  so  like^  so  much  the  same^ 
None  this  mere  Nature^  that  mere  Art  can  name: 
'Twas  this  the  ancients  meant;  Nature  and  skill 
Are  the  two  tops  of  their  Parnassus  hill.  J.  Denham. 

XV. 

Upon  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Plays. 

Flktchek,  to  thee,  we  do  not  only  owe 

All  these  good  plays,  but  those  of  others  too: 

Thy  wit,  repeated,  does  support  the  stage. 

Credits  the  last,  and  entertains  this  age. 

No  worthies  formed  by  any  muse,  but  thine. 

Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine : 

What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 

Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantry? 

Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scorn 

Out-done  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn : 

Th*  impatient  widow,  ere  the  year  be  done. 

Sees  thy  Aspatia  weeping  in  her  gown. 

I  never  yet  the  tragic  strain  assay'd^ 

Deterred  by  that  inimitable  Maid  3 

And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic  stile. 

Thy  Scornfiil  Lady  ^^  seems  to  mock  my  toil : 

llius  has  thy  muse,  at  once,  improved  and  marr'd 

Our  sport  in  plays,  by  rendering  it  too  hard. 

So  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  throw 

The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 

So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts. 

Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts ; 

But  if  some  brawny  yeoman  of  the  guard 

Step  in,  and  toss  the  axle-tree  a  yard. 

Or  more,  beyond  the  furthest  mark,  the  rest 

Despairing  stand,  their  sport  is  at  the  best.  Edw.  Waller. 

XVI. 

To  Fletcher  Revived. 

How  have  I  been  religious?  What  strange  good 

Has  'scap'd  me,  that  I  never  understood  ? 

Have  I  hell-guarded  heresy  o*erthrown? 

Heal*d  wounded  states?  made  kings  and  kingdoms  one? 

That  Fate  should  be  so  merciful  to  me. 

To  let  me  live  t'  have  said,  /  have  read  thee. 

Fair  star,  ascend !  the  joy,  the  life,  the  light 
Of  this  tempestuous  age,  tliis  dark  world*s  sight ! 
Oh,  from  thy  crown  of  glory  dart  one  flame 
May  strike  a  sacred  reverence,  whilst  thy  name 
(Like  holy  flamens  to  their  god  of  day) 
We,  bowing,  sing  j  and  whilst  we  praise,  we  pray. 

^'  71tyS«>mful  Lady]  Many  great  men,  as  well  as  Mr.  Waller,  have  cekbrated  tlm 
j«y.  Beiiicnont's  hand'is  visible  in  some  high  caricatures,  but  I  must  own  my  dissent  to  its 
«n^  called  a  fint-rate  comedy.  Seward. 

Bridit 
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Bright  spirit!  whode  eternal  motioa 
Of  wit^  Hke  time,  still  in  itself  did  run  -, 
Binding  all  others  in  it^  and  did  give 
Commission,  how  far  this>  or  that,  shall  live: 
Like  Destiny ,3**  thy  poems;  who,  as  she 
Signs  death  to  all,  heredf  can  never  die. 

And  now  thy  purple-robed  tagedy. 
In  her  embroidered  buskins,  calk  mine  eye. 
Where  brave  Aetius  we  see  betray'd,  VaitJumiM. 

T*  obey  his  death,  whom  thousand  lives  obey'dj 
Whilst  that  the  mighty  fool  his  scepter  breaks, 
And  throi^h  his  general's  wounds  nis  own  doom  speaks; 
Weaving  thus  richly  Valentinian, 
The  costliest  monarch  with  the  cheapest  man. 

Soldiers  may  here  to  tlieir  old  glories  add. 
The  Lover  love,  and  be  with  reason  Mad :  Mad  Lov9r» 

Not  as  of  old  Alcides  furious,  ' 

Who,  wilder  than  his  bull,  did  tear  the  house; 
(Hurling  his  language  with  the  canvas  stone) 
'Twas  thought  the  monster  roar*d  the  sob*rer  tone. 

But,  dh !  when  thou  thy  sorrow  didst  inspire 
With  passions  black  as  is  her  dark  attire. 
Virgins,  as  sufferers,  have  wept  to  see  Areai. 

So  white  a  soul,  so  red  a  cruelty;  '   BtUtric. 

That  thou  hast  griev*d,  and,  with  unthought  redress. 
Dried  their  wet  eyes  who  now  thy  mercy  bless; 
Yet,  loth  to  lose  thy  wptry  jewel,  when 
Joy  wip*d  it  off,  laughter  straight  sprung't  agen. 

Now  ruddy-cheeked  Mirth  with  rosy  wings  comeiiet. 

Fans  ev'ry  brow  with  gladness,  while  she  sings   sjumUh  Cwatt. 
Delight  to  all ;  and  the  whole  theatre  numorou^  lAeuttnant^ 

A  festival  in  Heaven  doth  appear. 

Nothing  but  pleasure,  love ;  and  (like  the  mom)  r«««r  t«i»v. 
Each  face  a  general  smiling  doth  lulom.         uuu  French  Laayer. 

Here,  ye  foul  speakers,  that  pronounce  the  air 
Of  stews  and  sewers,  I  will  inform  you  where. 
And  how,  to  clothe  aright  your  wanton  wit. 
Without  her  nasty  bawd  attending  it.  Ciutom  rftJkt  Cotnurp. 

View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace, 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus'  face; 
So  well  disguis'd,  that  *twas  conceived  by  none. 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on ; 
And  all  his  naked  parts  so  veil'd,  they  express 
The  shape  with  clouding  the  uncomeliness ; 

^^  Like  destmy  ofpoemss  who,  as  she 

Sings  death  to  ail,  herself  can  never  ^'^O  This  is  extremely  obscure :  He  says  firsts 
that  Fletcher  is  the  spirit  of  poelry,  that  he  is  the  ^od  of  it,  and  has  decreed  the  fate  of  all 
other  poems,  whether  they  are  to  live  or  die ;  after  this  he  is  like  the  destiny  of  poems,  and 
living  only  himself  signs  death  to  all  others.  This  is  very  high-strained  indeed,  and  rather 
self-contradictory,  for  r  letc^her's  spirit  gives  commission  how  tar  some  shall  live  and  yet  signs 
death  to  all.  A  slight  change  will  make  somewhat  easier  and  clearer  sense.  I  understand  the 
four  last  lines  thus;  Fietcher*s  poetry  is  the  standard  of  excellence;  whatever  is  not  formed 
by  that  model  must  die,  therefore  I  read. 

Like  destiny,  thy  poems  \  i.  e.  Thy  poems  being  the  standard  of  excellence,  are  like 
destiny,  whjlch  determines  the  fate  of  otnen,  but  herself  remains  still  the  same.  I  republish 
this  poem  as  there  are  strong  marks  of  genius  in  it,  particularly  in  some  of  the  following  pa- 
cagraphs.  Seward. 

That 
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^That  if  this  reformation,  'which  we 

Received,  had  not  been  buried  with  thee. 

The  stage,  as  this  worlc,  might  have  liv*d  and  lov'd^ 

Her  lines  the  austere  soarlet  had  approved  5 

And  th*  actors  wisely  been  from  that  ofience 

As  clear,  as  they  are  now  fiom  audience. 

Thus  with  thy  genius  did  the  scene  expiry 
Wanting  thy  active  and  enlivening  fire. 
That  now  (to  spread  a  darkness  o\*er  ail) 
Nothing  remains  but  poesy  to  fall. 
And  though  firom  these  thy  embers  we  receive 
Soine  warmth,  so  much  as  may  be  said,  we  live; 
That  we  dare  praise  thee,  blushless,  in  the  head 
Of  the  best  piece  Hermes  to  Lave  e'er  read  5 
That  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  thy  wit. 
And  feast  each  other  with  remembering  it> 
That  we  dare  spe^  thy  thought,,  thy  acts  recite : 
Yet  all  men  henceforth  te  al&aid  to  write.  Rich.  Lovelacbj? 

XVIL 

Upon  the  unpardlleled  Plays  written  by  those  renowned  Twins  tf  Poetry^ 
Beaxjmont  £rna  Fletcher^ 
What's  here?  another  library  of  praise, ^^ 
Met  in  a  troop  f  advance  contemned  plays. 
And  bring  exploded  wit  again  in  feshion  ? 
1  can't  but  wonder  at  this  reformation. 
My  skipping  soul  surfeits  with  so  much  good, 
'To  see  my  hppes  into/rwi/ion  bud. 
A  happy  chemistry !  blest  viper,  Joy ! 
That  tlirough  thy  mother's  bowels  gnaw'st  thy  Wayi 

Wits  flock  in  shoals,  and  club  to  re-erect, 
In  spite  of  ignorance,  the  architect 
Of  occidental  poesy  ;>and,  turn 
t^ods,  to  recal  WU's  ashes  from  their  urn. 
Like  huge  Coiosses,  they've  together  knit  ^  ' 
Tlieir  shoulders  to  support  a  world  of  wit. 

*^  Rich.  Lovelace.'^  This  gentleman  was  eldest  son  of  a  good  family,  extremely  aeeonH- 
piabed,  beine  very  emment  for  wit,  poetiy,  and  music,  but  still  more  so  for  politeness  of 
nanners  and  oeaaty  of  person.  He  hid  an  ample  fortune  and  every  advantage  that  seemed  to 
pnmise happiness  m  life;  but  his  steady  attaehment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  a  liberality  that 
pniiaps  approached  too  near  profuseness^  reduced  him  to  extreme  poverty.  Something  of  the 
paety  of  tne  soldier  appears  in  the  beginning  of  this  poem.  His  poems  were  published  in 
J749.  Seward. 

^  Another  library  of  praiee.'}  This  alludes  to  the  numerous  commendatory  copies  of 
^cneson  Tom.  Cory  ate*  s  Crudities,  which  swelled  into  an  entire  volume.  This  is  touched 
■tio  the  £3d  copy  of  verses^  by  Richard  Brome : 

'*  For  the  witty  copies  took, 
'Of  his  encomiums  made  themselves  a  hook  J*  Theobald. 

0  ^-   r  they've  together  met 

Their  shoulders  to  support  a  world  of  w%t.'\  I  should  not  find  fault  with  met  and  wit 
Wng  made  rhimes  here,  (the  poets  of  those  times  giving  themselves  such  a  licence)  "but  that 
*»o  persons  meeting  their  shoulders  is  neither  sense  nor  English !  I  am  therefore  ^persuaded 
^  author  wrote  'hat.    So  twice  in  the  eighth  copy  by  Jasper  Maine, 

■**  fyfame,  as  well  as  writings,  both  so  knit, 
7%it  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit.'' 
Aodig^iliy 

^  Nor  whete  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit,*'  ^c.  Tueobald^    * 

VOL.L  \  The 
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The  tale  of  Atlas  (though  of  truth  it  miss) 
We  plainly  read  mythologi%*d  in  this ; 
Orpheus  aiid  Amphion^  vrhose  und3ring  stories 
Made  Athens  famous,  are  but  allegories, 
"lis  poetryhas  power  to  civilize 
Men,  worse  than  stones,  more  blockish  than  the  trees. 
i  cannot  choose  but  think  (now  things  so  fall) 
That  Wit  is  past  its  climacierical^ 
And  though  the  Muses  have  been  dead  and  gone, 
I  know,  they'll  find  a  resurrection, 

"Us  vain  to  praise ;  they're  to  themselves  a  glory. 
And  silence  is  our  sweetest  oratory. 
For  he,  that  names  but  Fletcher,  must  needs  be 
)?ound  guilty  of  a  loud  hyperbole, 
,  His  i^cy  so  transcendently  aspires. 
He  shews  himself  a  wit,  who  but  admires. 

Here  are  no  volumes  stufi^d  with  cheverd  sense> 
The  very  anagrams  of  eloquence  5 
Nor  long  long-winded  sentences  that  be. 
Being  rightly  spell'd,  but  wit's  stenography ^ 
Nor  words,  as  void  of  reason  as  of  rhime. 
Only  cssura'd  to  spin  out  the  time. 
But  here's  a  magazine  of  purest  sense, 
Cloth'd  in  the  newest  garb  of  eloquence : 
Scenes  that  are  quick  and  sprightly,  in  whose  veins 
Bubbles  the  quintessence  of  sweet-high  strains. 
Lines,  like  their  authors,  and  each  word  of  it 
Does  say,  'twas  writ  b'  a  gemini  of  wit. 

How  happy  is  our  age !  how  blest  our  men! 
When  such  rare  siads  live  themselves  o'er  again. 
We  err,  who  think  a  poet  dies;  for  this 
Shews,  that  'tis  but  a  metempsychosis. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  here,  at  last,  we  see 
Above  the  reach  of  dull  mortality. 
Or  pow'r  of  fate :  And  thus  the  proverb  hits, 
(That's  so  much  cross'd)  These  men  live  by  their  mis. 

Alex.  Bromb. 

XVIII. 

On  the  Death  and  Works  of  Mr.  John  Fletcher^ 

My  name,  so  &f  from  great,  that  'tis  not  known. 
Can  lend  no  praise  but  what  thou'dst  blush  to  own; 
And  no  rude  hand,  or  feeble  wit,  should  dare  ' 
Ta  vex  thy  shrine  with  an  unlearned  tear. 

rd  have  a  state  of  wit  convok'd,  which  hath 
A  power  to  take  up,  on  common  faith  -, 
That,  when  the  stock  of  the  whole  kkigdom's  spent 
In  but  preparative  to  thy  monument. 
The  prudent  council  may  invent  fresh  ways 
To  get  new  contribution  to  thy  praise ; 
And  rear  it  high,  and  equal  to  thy  ^t;  - 
Which  must  give  life  and  monument  to  it. 

So  when,  late,  Essex  died,^'  the  public  face 
Wore  sorrow  in'tj  and  to  add  mournful  grace 

^'  So  token,  late,  Essex  dy'd,']  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  general  for  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  civil  war  against  Kins  Charles  the  First,  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  1646^ 
and  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  aim  Fletcher's  works  was  published  in  l647.    Theobald. 

To 
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To  the  sad  pomp  of  his  lamented  M, 

The  commonwealth  serv'd  at  his  fim^ral^ 

And  by  a  solemn  order  built  his  hearse  5 

— ^But  not  like  thine,  built  by  thyself  in  verse. 

Where  thy  advanced  image  safely  stands 

Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands. 

Base  hands,  how  impotendy  you  disclose 

Your  rage  'gainst  Camden's  learned  ashes^  whose 

De&ced  statua  and  martyr' d  book. 

Like  an  antiquity  and  fragment  look. 

Nonnulla  desunts  legibly  appear. 

So  truly  now  Camden's  Remains  lie  there. 

Vain  malice!  hpw  he  mocks  thy  rage,  while  breath 

Of  Fame  shall  speak  his  great  Elizabeth ! 

'Gainst  time  and  thee  he  well  provided  hath; 

Britannia  is  the  tomb  and  epitaph. 

Thus  princes  honours ;  but  wit  only  gives 

A  name  which  te  succeeding  ages  lives. 

Singly  we  now  consult  oursdves  and  fame. 
Ambitious  to  twist  ours  with  thy  great  name. 
Hence  we  thus  bold  to  praise :  For  as  a  vine. 
With  subtle  wreath  and  close  embrace,  doth  twine 
A  friendly  elm,  by  whose  tall  trunk  it  shoots 
And  gathers  growth  and  moisture  from  its  roots ; 
About  its  arms  the  thankfiil  clusters  cling 
Like  bracelets,  and  with  purple  ammelling 
The  blue-cheek'd  grape,  stuck  in  its  vemant  hair. 
Hangs  like  rich  jewels  in  a  beauteous  ear. 
So  grow  our  praises  by  thy  wit  j  we  do 
Borrow  support  and  strength,  and  lend  but  show. 
And  but  thy  male  wit,**  like  the  youthfiil  sun. 
Strongly  begets  upon  our  passion. 
Making  our  sorrow  teem  with  elegy. 
Thou  yet  unweep'd,  and  yet  unprais'd  might'st  be. 
Btit  they're  imperfect  births  5  and  such  are  all 
Produc'd  by  causes  not  univocal, 
.    The  scapes  of  Nature,  passives  being  unfit  5 
And  hence  our  verse  speaks  only  mother- wit. 

Oh,  for  a  fit  o'th'  father!  for  a  spirit 
That  might  but  parcel  of  thy  worth  inherit  j 
For  but  a  spark  of  that  diviner  fire. 
Which  thy  fbU  breast  did  animate  and  inspire  j 
That  souls  could  be  divided,  thou  traduce 
But  a  small  particle  of  thine  to  us ! 
Of  thine;  which  we  admir'd  when  thou  didst  sit 
But  as  a  joint-commissioner  in  wit  3 
When  it  had  plummets  hung  on  to  suppress 
Its  too-luxuriant  growing  mightiness; 
'Tdl,  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 
Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone; 
In  which  orb  thy  throng'd  light  did  make  the  star. 
Thou  wert  th*  intelligence  did  move  that  sphere. 
Thy  fiiry  was  composed ;  Rapture  no  fit 
That  hung  on  thee;  nor  thou  fyi  gone  in  wit 

And  but  thy  malt  wit,  &c  ]  Mr.  Sewani  omits  this  and  the  nine  following  lines. 

As 
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As  men  in  a  disease;  thy  fanqr  dear. 

Muse  chaste,  as  those  ilames  whence  they  took  th^  fire;^ 

No  spurious  composures  amongst  thine. 

Got  in  adultery  *twixt  Wit  and  Wine. 

And  as  th'  hermetical  physicians  draw 
From  things  that  curse  of  the  ftrst-broken  kw. 
That  ens  venenum,  which  extracted  thence 
Leaves  nought  but  primitive  good  and  innocence :: 
So  was  thy  spirit  calcined}  no  mixtures  there 
But  peifect,  such  as  next  to  simples  are. 
Not  like  those  meteor- wits  which  wildly  fly 
In  storm  and  thunder  through  th*  amazed  sky; 
Speaking  but  th'  ills  and  vilkinies  in  a  state. 
Which  fools  admire,  and  wise  men  tremble  at. 
Full  of  portent  and  prodigy,  whose  gall 
Oft  *scapes  the  vice,  and  on  the  man  doth  fall. 
Nature  us*d  all  her  skill,  when  thee  she  meant 
A  wit  at  once  both  great  and  innocent. 

Yet  thou  hadst  tooth ;  but  'twas  thy  judgment,  not 
For  mending  one  word  a  whole  sheet  to  blot. 
Thou  couldst  anatomise  with  ready  art. 
And  skilM  hand,  crimes  lock'd  close  up  i'  th'  heart 
Thou  couldst  unfold  dark  plots,  and  shew  that  patb^ 
By  which  Ambition  dimb'd  to  greatness  hath ; 
Thou  couldst  the  rises,  turns,  and  ^s  of  states. 
How  near  they  were  their  periods  and  dates; 
Couldst  mad  the  subject  into  popular  rage. 
And  the  grown  seas  of  that  great  storm  assuage;.  ' 
Dethrone  usurping  tyrants,  and  place  there 
The  lawful  prince  and  true  inheriter ; 
Knew'st  all  dark  turnings  in  the  labyrinth 
Of  policy,  which  who  but  knows  he  sinn'th. 
Save  thee,  who,  uh-infected  didst  walk  in't. 
As  the  great  genius  of  government. 
And  when  thou  laidst  thy  tragic  buskin  by, 
To  court  the  stage  with  gentle  comedy. 
How  new,  how  proper  th'  humours,  how  express*d 
In  rich  variety,  how  neatly  dress'd 
In  language,  how  rare  plots,  what  strength  of  wit 
Shin'd  in  tlie  face  and  every  limb  of  it ! 
The  stage  grew  narrow  while  thou  grew'st  to  be 
In  thy  whole  life  an  excellent  cwnedy. 

To  tliese  a  virgin-modesty,  which  first  met 
/  Applause  with  blush  and  fear,  as  if  he  yet 

Had  not  deserv'd;  'till  bold  with  constant  prais9 
His  brows  admitted  the  unsought-for  bays. 
Nor  would  he  ravish  Fame ;  but  left  men  free 
To  their  own  vote  and  ingenuity. 

^  Mtt$9  chaste,  as  those  frames  whence  they  took  their  Jire^]  This  seems  obscare,  for 
what  are  those  frames  whence  Fletdier  took  his  fire?  The  stars?  Even  if  this  was  meant,  £ 
should  think  flames  the  better  word :  But  as  flames  will  signify  heavenly  fire  in  general, 
either  the  stars,  sun,  angels,  or  even  the  ^spirit  qf  God  himself,  whomakethhis  ministers 
flames  of  fire :  I  much  prefer  the  word,  and  believe  it  the  orizinal.  As  this  poet  was  a 
cler^)'man  of  character  with  regard  to  his  sanctity,  and  much  celebrates  Fletcher's  chastity  of 
sentuiieuts  and  language,  it  is  very  evident  that  many  words  which  appear  gross  to  us  were, 
jsot  so  in  King  Charles  the  First's  a^.    See  pa^  xliv.  and  xlv.  of  the  preface.    Seward. 

When 
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When  his  fair  Shepherdess,  on  the  guilty  stage. 

Was  martyr'd  between  ignorance  and  rage  j 

At  which  the  impatient  virtues  of  those  few 

Could  judge,  grew  high,  cried  murder!  though  he  knew 

The  innocence  and  b&miy  of  his  child. 

He  only,  as  if  unconcerned,  smU'd. 

Princes  have  gather*d  since  each  scatter'd  grace. 

Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injured  face  j  ^ 

And  on  th*  united  parts  breath*d  such  a  ire 

As,  spite  of  malice,  she  shall  ne'er  expire. 

Attending,  not  affecting,  thus  the  crown, 
'Till  every  hand  did  help  to  set  it  on. 
He  came  to  be  sole  monarch,  and  did  reign 
In  Wit's  great  empire,  absolute  sovereign.        John  Harris.^ 

XIX. 

On  Afr.  John  Fletcher,  and  his  Works,  never  before  published. 

To  flatter  living  fools  is  easy  sleight ; 

But  hard,  to  do  the  living-dead  men  right. 

To  praise  a  landed  lord,  is  gainful  art; 

But  thankless  to  pay  tribute  to  desert. 

This  should  have  been  my  task :  I  had  intent 

To  bring  my  rubbish  to  thy  monument. 

To  stop  «ome  crannies  there,  but  that  I  found 

No  need  of  least  repair;  all  firm  and  sound. 

Thy  well-built  &me  doth  still  itself  advance 

Above  the  world's  mad  zeal  and  ignorance. 

Though  thou  diedst  not  possess' d  of  that  same  pelf^ 

Which  nobler  souls  call  dirt,  the  city,  wealth : 

Yet  thou  hast  left  unto  the  times  so  great 

A  legacy,  a  treasure  so  complete. 

That  'twill  be  hard,  I  fear,  to  prove  thy  will ; 

Men  will  be  wrangling,  and  in  doubting  stilly 

How  so  vast  sums  of  wit  were  left  behind  5 

And  yet  nor  tiebts,  nor  sharers,  they  can  find. 

Twas  the  kind  providence  of  Fate  to  lock 

Some  of  this  treasure  up;  and  keep  a  stock  ' 

♦^  Princes  have  gather* d  since  each  scalier* d  grace. 

Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injur* d  face, "l  This  relates  to  King  Charles  the  First 
cansiDs  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  to  be  revived,  and  acted  before  him.  The  lines  are  extremely 
beautitul,  and  do  honour  to  the  king*s  taste  in  poetry,  which  as  it  comes  from  an  adversary 
(diough  certainly  a  very  candid  one,  and  who  before  condemned  the  fire^-brand-scribblers  and 
meteor- wits  of  his  age)  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  being  a  very  good  one.  Queen  Elizabeth  may 
be  called  the  mother  of  the  Enghsh  poets;  James  the  First  was  a  pedagogue  to  them,  en-* 
eouraged  their  literature,  but  debased  it  widi  pirns  and. pedantry ;  Charles  the  First  revived  a 
good  taste,  but  the  troubles  of  his  reign  prevented  the  great  effects  oC  his  patronage. 

Seward. 
.  ^^  John  Harris  was  of  New-College,  Oxford,  Greek  professor  of  the  university,  and  so 
eminent  a  preacher  that  he  was  called  a  second  Chrysostom.  In  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with 
the  Presbyterians,  and  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of^  Divines,  and  is  the  only  poet  in  this  col- 
lection whom  we  certainly  know  to  have  been  for  the  parliament  against  the  km^.  His  poem 
bas  great  merit ;  the  fine  break  after  the  mention  of  the  £arl  of  Essex,  and  the  simile  of  the  elm 
and  clusters  of  grapes,  deserve  a  particular  attention.  After  this  simile  I  have  struck  out  some 
lines  that  were  unequal  in  merit  to  their  brethren,  lest  the  reader,  tired  with  these,  should 
stop  too  short:  for  those  which  now  follow,  though  unjust ^with  regard  to  Beaumont,  are 
poetically  good.  Seward. 

^  For 
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For  a  reserve  until  these  sullen  days} 
When  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  the  bayg 
That  crown  the  head  of  merit.     But  now  he. 
Who  in  thy  will  hath  part,  is  rich  and  free. 
But  there^s  a  caveat  enter'd  by  command. 
None  should  pretend^  but  those  can  understand. 

Henry  Moody^  Bart.*^ 

XX. 

On  the  deceased  Author,  Mr.  John  Fletcher^  his  Plays;  and  especialh^ 

the  Mad  Lover. 

Whilst  his  well-organ*d  body  doth  retreat 

To  its  first  matter,  and  the  formal  heat** 

Triumphant  sits  in  judgment,  to  approve 

Pieces  above  our  censure,  and  our  lovej*' 

Such,  as  dare  boldly  venture  to  appear  « 

Unto  the  curious  eye,  and  critic  ear : 

Lo,  the  Mad  Lover  in  these  various  times 

Is  pressed  to  life,  t'  accuse  us  of  our  crimes. 

While  Fletch^  liv'd,  who  equal  to  him  writ 

Such  lasting  monuments  of  natural  wit? 

Others  may  draw  their  hues  with  sweat,  like  those 

That  (with  much  pains)  a  garrison  inclose; 

Whilst  his  sweet,  fluent,  vein  did  gently  run^ 

As  uncontroVd  and  smoothly  as  the  sun. 

After  his  deatli,  our  theatres  did  make 

Him  in  his  own  unequal  language  speak:  v 

And  now,  when  all  the  muses  out  of  their 

Approved  modesty  s'dent  appear. 

This  play  of  Fletcher's  braves  the  envious  light. 

As  wonder  of  our  ears  once,  now  our  sight. 

Three-and-four-fold-blest  poet,  who  the  lives 

Of  poets,  and  of  theatres,  survives ! 

A  groom,  or  ostler  of  some  wit,  may  bring 

His  Pegasus  to  the  Castalian  spring  ^ 

Boast,  he  a  race  o*er  the  Pharsalian  platn> 

Or  happy  Tempe-valley,  dares  maintaii^ : 

Brag,  at  one  leap,  upon  the  double  cliff 

(Were  it  as  high  as  monstrous  TenerifFe) 

♦5  Sir  Senrg  Moody  was  of  the  number  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  honorary  degrees  - 
conterred  by  King  Charles  the  First,  at  his  return  to  Oxford  after  the  battle  of  £dgehill^ 
The  poem  nas  some  strong  marks  of  genius  in  it,  particularly  in  these  lix^es. 


^  until  these  sullen  days. 


When  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  the  bayp 
That  crown  the  head  qf  Merit.*  * 

I  confess  myself  a  great  admirer  pf  verses  in  rhime,  whose  pauses  run  into  each  other  as  boldly 
as  blank  verse  itself.  When  our  modems  corrected  m^ny  faults  in  the  measure  of  our  verse 
by  making  the  accents  always  fall  on  right  syllables,  and  laying  aside  those  harsh  elisions  used 
by  our  ancient  poets,  they  mistook  this  run  of  the  verses  into  each  other  after  the  manner  of 
Virgil,  Homer,  &c.  for  a  fault,  which  deprived  our  rhime  of  that  grandeur  and  dignity  of  num- 
bers which  arises  from  a  perpetual  change  of  pauses,  and  turned  whole  poems  into  distiches. 

Seward. 

♦•  And  the  formal  heat,  f^c.y  Formal  heat,  I  take  to  be  a  metaphvsical  and  loadcal  term 
for  the  soul,  as  \\\e  formal  cause  is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  any  thing,  r'letcher'ii 
soul  therefore  now  sits  in  judgment,  to  approve  works  deserving  of  praise«s  Seward. 

♦7  Pieces  above  our  casidoiix,']  Amended  by  Theobald. 

OiP 
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Of  fo'-renowB*d  Parnassus  he  will  get. 

And  diere  (t*  amaze  the  world)  confirm  his  seat! 

When  onr  admired  Fletcher  vaunts  not  aught. 

And  slighted  eveiy  thing  he  writ  as  nought : 

While  all  our  English  wondering  world  (in*t  cause) 

Made  this  great  t^ity  echo  with  applause. 

Read  him,  therefore,  all  that  can  read;  and  tbdse> 

That  cannot,  learn  5  if  you're  not  leaming'ft  foes, 

And  wilfully  resolved  to  refuse 

The  gentle  raptures  of  thift  happy  muse. 

From  thy  great  constellation  (noble  soul) 

Look  on  this  kingdom ;  suffer  not  the  whole 

Spirit  of  poesy  retire  to  Heaven  ^ 

But  make  us  entertain  what  thou  hast  given. 

Earthquakes  and  thundex^apasons  make; 

The  seas*  vast  roar,  and  irresistless  shake 

Of  horrid  winds,  a  S3rmpathy  compose ; 

So  in  these  things  there's  music  in  the  close : 

And  though  they^seem  great  discords  in  our  ears> 

They  are  not  so  to  them  above  the  spheres. 

Granting  these  music,  how  much  sweeter's  that 

Mnemosyne*s  daughters'  voices  do  create? 

Since  Heav'n,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  air  consent 

To  make  an  harmony,  (the  instrument. 

Their  oWn  agreeing  selves)  shall  we  refuse 

The  music  which  the  deities  do  use? 

Troy's  ravish'd  Ganymede  doth  sing  to  Jove, 

A  PiMcbus'  self  plays  on  his  lyre  above. 

The  Cretan  gods^  or  glorious  men,  who  will 

Imitate  right,  must  wonder  at  thy  skill, 

(Best  poet  of  thy  times !)  or  he  will  prove 

As  mad,  as  thy  brave  Memnon  was  with  love. 

A«T0N  CoKAiNi,  Bart.*' 

XXI. 

On  the  Edition  of  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont's  and  Mr.  John 
Fletcher's  Plai/8,  never  printed  before. 

I  AM  amaz'd;  and  this  same  extasy 

Is  both  my  glory  and  apology. 

Sober  joys  are  dull  possums;  they  must  bear 

Prc^)ortion  to  the  subject:  If  so,  where 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  shall  V9uchsafe  to  b# 

That  subject.  That  joy  must  be  extasy. 

Fury  is  the  compl^non  of  great  wits; 

The  foots  distemper:  He,  that's  mad  bj^ts. 

Is  wise  so  too.     It  is  the  poet*s  muse; 

The  prophet* s  god;  the  fool* s,  and  my  excuse, 

Vac  (in  mej  nothing  less  than  Fletcher's  name 

Could  have  begot,  or  just^ed,  this  flame,       ^. 

^  JsUm  Cokainet  Bart,"]  This  sendeman  whp  claimed  being  made  a  baronet  by  King 
^^^arfesl.  at  a  time  when  the  king's  distress  prevented  the  creation  passing  the^due  forms,  was 
Moctof  lome  repute,  for  which  reason  this  copy  is  inserted  more  tnan  for  its  mtrinsic  worth. 
«wiilordof  tnc  manors  of  Pooley  in  Polesworth-parish,  Warwickshire,  and  of  Ashbum 
*  Derbyshire;  but  with  a  fate  not  uncommon  to  wits,  soent  and  sold  both;  but  his  do- 
'■B^tiof  this  age  have  been  and  are  persons  of  distinguished  merit  and  fortune. 

Seward. 
Beaumont 
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fT^IS^^    I  ^^^^^^  methinks,  it  should  not  be: 
No,  not  in'8  works:  plays  are  as  dead  as  he. 
The  palate  of  this  age  gusts  nothing  high. 
That  has  not  o^tora  in*  t,  or  hawdary. 
Folly  and  madness  fill  the  stage:  The  Mrene 
Is  Athens;  where,  the  guilty,  and  the  meait^ 
The  ,/bo/  *  scapes  well  enough;  learned  and  ^6a/, 
Su^r  an  ostracism;  stand  exulaie, 

MojiHtid  \&  fallen  again,  shrunk  a  degree^ 
A  5^e/>  below  his  very  apostacy. 
Nature  her  je^  is  out  of  twne;  and  wcife 
Of  tumult  and  disorder,  lunatic. 
Yet  ec^Ao^  2£w*^  would  not  chearfidiy  endure 
The  torture,  or  disease,  t*  ew/o^  the  care? 

T%w  ^ooA'5  the  balsam,  and  the  hellebore. 
Must  preserve  bleeding  Nature,  and  restore 
Our  cra^y  stupor  to  a  J«5/  ^uicifc  J«i^e 
Both  of  ingratitude,  and  Providence. 
That  teaches  us  (at  oizce>  to  feel  and  inott/, 
71u;o  (Ze^  points j  what  we  f£^a;2^,  and  what  we  ot£«e. 
Yet  great  goods  have  their  ills:  Should  we  transmit. 
To  juture  times,  the  /)02£;V  of  lot>e  and  a;»^. 
In  /Aif  example;  would  they  not  combine 
'  To  make  our  imperfections  their  design  9 
'^ey'd  study  our  corruptions;  and  take  more 
Care  to  be  ill,  than  to  be  good,  before. 
t*or  nothing,  but  so  great  irffirmity. 
Could  make  them  worthy  of  such  remedy. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  sun's  almighty  ray 
Rescue  th'  affrighted  world,  and  redeem  day 
From  black  despair?  how  his  victorious  beam 
Scatters  the  storm,  and  drowns  the  petty  flame 
Of  lightning,  in  the  ghry  of  his  eye; 
How  Jiill  of  pow'r,  how  full  of  majesty  ? 
When,  to  im  mortals,  nothing  else  was  knotvn. 
But  tlie  jflwi  (fow^*,  whether  to  bum,  or  droum. 

Choler,  and  phlegm,  heat,  and  rf«//  ignorance^ 
Have  cast  ^^e  people  into  .sucA  a  trance, 
Thsar  fears  and  danger  seem  grea/  equally. 
And  no  dispute  left  now,  but  Ao2<;  to  c/ie.   ^ 
Just  in  /to  nic*,  Fletcher  5e/j  /Ae  ft'orW  c/ear 
Of  all  disorder,  and  reforms  us  here. 

The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace. 
Or  va/«e,  but  his  title,  and  his  /are. 
Glasses  himself,  and,  in  /Ais  faithful  mirror. 
Views,  disapproves,  reforms,  repents  his  error. 

The  crecUtlous,  bright  girl,  that  believes  ail 
Language,  in  oaf  A;  (if  ^oo^  canonical, 
l^fort\fied,  and  taught,  here,  to  beware 
Of  ey*ry  specious  ^ail,  of  er*ry  jware 
Save  one;  and  that  same  caution  takes  her  mo7Ttf> 
Than  a//  the  flattery  she  felt  before. 
She  finds  her  ^are;y,  and  her  thoughts  betrayed 
/  By  the  corruption  of  the  chamber-maid; 
Then  throws  her  washes  and  dissemblings  by. 
And  voiov  nothing  but  ingenuity. 


1*e 
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The  severe  statesman  quits  liis  sullen  form  ^ 

Of  gravity  and  business;  the  lukewarm 
RelitriouSy  his  neutrality;  the  hot 
Brainsick  illuminate,  his  zea/;  the  sot. 
Stupidity ;  the  soldier,  his  arrears; 
The  co«r^^  its  icor^ence;  the  p/ff^J,  their/earj; 
Gallants,  their  apishness  and  perjury  ^ 
Women,  their  pleasure  and  inconstancy  f 
Poets,  their  i^ina;  the  usurer,  his  p^y"; 
The  it^cricf,  its  t««i/y  ;  and  7,  my  5e/^.  JIqgee  L'Estranc*.^ 

XXII, 

ON  THE  EDITION. 

Fletcher  (whose  fame  no  age  can  e\'er  waste; 
'  Envy  of  ours,  ani)  glory  of  the  last) 
Is  now  alive  again  j  and  with  his  name 
His  sacnsd  ashes  wak*d  into  a  fiame; 
Such  as  before,  did  by  a  secret  charm 
The  wildest  heart  subdue,  the  coldest  warm; 
And  laid  the  ladies'  eyes  a  power  moj-e  bright. 
Dispensing  thus  to  either  heat  and  light. 

He  to  a  sympatliy  those  souls  betrayed. 
Whom  Igve,  pr  beauty,  never  could  persuade; 
And  in  each  mov*d  spectator  could  beget 
A  real  passion  by  a  counterfeit: 
When  firft  BelWio  bled,  what  lady  there 
Did  not  for  every  drop  let  fall  a  tear?  ' 
And  when  Aspatia  wept,  not  aqy  eye 
But  seem'd  to  wear  the  same  sad  livery  f 
By  him  inspired,  the  feigned  Lucina  diew 
More  streams  of  melting  sorrow  than  the  true ; 
But  then  the  Scornful  Lady  did  beguile 
Their  easy  griefs,  and  teach  them  all  to  smile. 

Thus  he  afiections  could  or  raise  or  lay ; 
Ijove,  grief,  and  mirth,  thus  did  his  charms  obeyi 
He  Nature  taught  her  passion^  to  out-do^ 
How  to  refine  the  old,  and  aeate  new ; 
Which  such  a  happy  likeness  seem'd  to  bear. 
As  if  that  Nature  Art,  Art  Nature  were. 

Yet  aD  had  nothing  been,  obscurely  kept 
In  the  same  urn  wherein  his  dust  hath  slept; 
Nor  had  he  ris*  the  Delphic  wreath  to  ckam. 
Had  not, the  dying  scene  expired  his  name; 
Despair  our  joy  hath  doubled,  he  is  come; 
Thrice  welcome  by  this  post^liminium,. 
His  loss  preserved  him;  They,  that  sileiip'd  Wit4 
Are  now  the  authors  to  eternize  it; 

Thus  poets  are  in  spite  of  Fate  reviv'dj, 

And  ^^ys  by  intermission  longerrUv'd*  Tho.  Stanliet.'* 

«  For  the  same  reason  that  Sir  Aston  Cockaiiie*8  poem  is  reprinted,  Sir  Boger 
L'£itrange*9  keeps  iu  place.  His  name  is  w?ll  known  tQ  the  learned  world,  but  this  copy  of 
^aiei  doo  no  great  honour  either  to  himself  or  our  authors.  Seward. 

**  Mr.  Stanley  educate^  at  Pembroke-Hall,  Can[ibri(ige,  was  a  poet  qf  some  eminence, 
«^  his  renes  have  merit;  and  contain  a  p«oqf  o/  \vhat  ^  asserted  in  the  Preface,  of  plays 
oong  kept  unpublished  fo»  the  benefit  of  the  players.  '  Seward. 

VOL.1.  m  To 
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XXIII. 

J^o  tjit  Memory  of  the  Deceased  but  ever-living  Author,  in  th^se  his  Poems^ 

Mr,  John  Fletcheb. 

On  the  large  train  of  Fletcher'^  friencb  let  mo 
(Retaining  still  my  wonted  modesty) 
Become  a  waiter,  in  my  ragged  verse. 
As  follower  to  the  muses'  foUowers. 
Many  here  are  of  iipble  rank  and  worth. 
That  have,  by  strength  of  Art,  set  Fletcher  forth 
In  true  and  lively  colours,  as  they  saw  him. 
And  had  the  best  abilities  to  draw  }iim ; 
Many  more  a^e  abroad,  that  write,  and  look 
To  have  thpir  lines  set  before  Fletcher's  book  j 
Some,  that  have  known  him  too;  some  more,  some  lesii 
Some  only  but  by  hear-say,  some  by  guess  5 
And  some  for  fashfon-sake  would  take  th^  hint. 
To  try  how  well  their  wits  would  shew  in  print. 
You,  that  are  here  before  ine,  gentlemen. 
And  princes  of  Parnassus  by  th6  pen. 
And  your  just  judgments  of  his  worth,  that  have 
Reserved  this  author's  memoiy  f^rom  the  grave. 
And  made  it  glorious;  let  me,  at  your  gate, 
Portia  it  h^re,  'gainst  those  that  com^  too  late 
And  are  unfit  to  enter.     Something  I 
Will  deserve  here :  For,  where  you  versify 
In  flowing  numbers,  lawful  weight,  and  time^i 
1*11  write,  though  not  rich  verses,  honest  rhime. 
I  am  admitted.    Now,  have  at  the  rout 
Of  those  that  would  crowd  in,  but  must  keep  out, 
Bear  back,  my  masters;  pray  keep  back ;  forbear; 
You  cannot,  at  this  time,  have  entrance  here. 
You,  that  are  worthy,  may,  by  intercession, 
^md  entertainment  at  the  ne^t  impression. 
But  let  none  then  attempt  it,  that  not  know 
The  reverence  due,  which  to  this  shrine  they  ow^s 
All  such  must  be  excluded;  and  the  sort,  ^ 

That  only  upon  trvist,  or  by  report, 
Have  taken  Fletcher  up,  and  think  it  trim 
To  have  their  verses  planted  before  him : 
Let  them  read  first  his  works,  and  learn  to  know  him^ 
And  offer,  then,  the  sacrifice  they  owe  him.  ' 

But  far  fi-om  henc^  be  such,  as  would  proclaim 
Their  knowl^ge  of  this  auikor,  not  his  fame; 
And  such,  a$  would  pretend,  of  all  the  rest. 
To  be  the  best  unis  that  have  known  himi  best^ 
Depart  hence,  all  such  writers,  and  before 
Inferior  ones  thrust  in,  h/  many  a  score ; 
As  forrtierly,  befinfe  Tom  Corj^ate, 
y  "^^^ose  work,  before  his  prat^ers,  had  i^p  faic^ 

To  perish :  for  the  witty  copies  took 
Of  hi$  encomitemsmsLde  themsUves  a  io6^. 
Here'4  no  sucji  subject  for  you  to  ottt-do^ 
Out-shine,  out-live,  (though  well  yxm  may  da  too 
In  other  spheres)  for  Fletcher's  flourisliing  bays 
M^st  never  fade,  wl^e  P^cebus  yr^^  his  rays. 
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Therefore  forbear  to  press  upoii  him  thus. 
Wh.y,  what  are  you,  (cry  some)  that  prate  to  us? 
Do  iiot  we  know  you  for  a  fiashy  meteor? 
And  stil'd  (at  best)  the  muses*  serving-ereature  ? 
Do  you  control  ?  Ye're  had  vour  jeer :  Sirs,  no  j 
But,  in  an  humble  maimer,  let  you  know. 
Old  serving-creatures  oftentimes  are  fit 
T  inform  young  masters,  as  in  land,  in  wit. 
What  they  inherit  -,  and  how  well  their  dads 
Left  one,  and  wish*d  the  other,  to  tlieir  lads. 
And  from  departed  poets  1  can  guess 
Who  has  a  greater  share  of  wit,  who  lesg. 
'Way  fool,  another  says,  I  let  him  rail. 
And  'bout  his  own  ears  flourish  his  wit-flail, 
*TiU  with  his  swingle  he  his  noddle  bi'eak  -, 
While  this  of  Fletcher,  and  his  IVorks,  I  speak : 
His  wiyrks  9  (says  Momus)  nay,  his  plays,  you'd  say : 
Th6u  hast  said  right,  foi'  that  to  him  was  play 
Which  was  to  others'  brains  a  toil :  with  ease 
He  play'd  on  waves,  which  were  their  trbubled  seas* 
His  nimble  births  have  longer  liv'd  than  theirs 
That  have,  with  strongest  labour,  divers  years 
Been  sending  forth  the  issues  of  their  braids 
Upon  the  stage*,  and  shall,  to  th'  stationer* s  gains> 
Life  after  life  take,  till  some  after-age 
Shall  put  down  printing,  as  this  doth  the  stagey 
Which  nothing  now  presents  unto  the  eye. 
But  in  dumb'Skows  her  own  sad  tragedy. 
*Would  there  had  been  no  sadder  works  abroad. 
Since  her  decay,  acted  in  fields  of  blood ! 

But  to  the  man  again,  of  whom  we  write. 
The  writer  that  made  writing  his  delight. 
Rather  than  work.     He  did  not  pump,  nor  drudge, 
To  beget  wit,  or  manage  it ;  nor  trudge 
To  wit-conventions  with  note-book,  to  glean. 
Or  steal,  some  jests  to  foist  into  a  scene  : 

He  scorn'd  those  shifts.     You,  that  have  known  him,  know  ■ 

The  common  talk  j  that  from  his  lips  did  flow. 
And  run  at  waste,  did  savour  more  of  wit. 
Than  any  of  his  time,  or  since,  ha\  e  writ 
(But  few  excepted)  in  tlie  stage's  way : 
His  scenes  were  acts,  and  every  ax:t  a  play, 
I  knew  him  in  his  strength  3  even  then,  when  he. 
That  was  the  master  of  his  art  and  me,** 
Most  knowing  Jonson  (proud  to  call  him  son). 
In  friendly  envy  swore  he  had  out-done 
His  very  self,     1  knew  him,  tilllic  died 5 
And,  at  his  dissolution,  what  a  tide 
Of  sorrow  overwhelm' d  the  stage,  which  gave 
Vollics  of  sighs  to  send  him  to  his  grave, 

**  M^Mttf  of  his  art  and  me."]  Mr*  Richard  Brome  was  many  years  a  servant  to  Ben  Jon- 
^  («i  anuoraaisis,  I  prejiQinc) ,  aod  learned  the  art  of  writins  comedy  und^  him :  upon 
^  Ben  oompUmentt  him  in  a  short  poem  prefixed  to  Brome's  jNonhem  Lass. 

'*  I  had  you  for  a  servant  once,  Dick  Brome, 
And  you  perfonn'd  a  sen^ant's  faithful  parts  | 
Now  you  are  ^t  into  u  nearer  room 
Of  fellowship,  professing  my  old  arts^  f^c*^  ThAobald. 

And 
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And  grew  distracted  in  most  \ioIent  £is, 

For  she  had  lost  the  best  part  of  her  mis. 

In  the  first  year,  our  famous  Fletcher  feH, 

Of  good  king  Charles^  who  grac'd  these  poems  well. 

Being  then  in  life  of  action :  bat  they  died 

Since  the  king's  absence ;  or  were  laid  aside. 

As  is  their  poet.    Now,  at  the  report 

Of  the  king's  second  comhig  to  his  court. 

The  books  creep  firom  tlie  press  to  life,  not  action ; 

Crying  unto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 

May  hinder  sacred  mqjesti/  to  give 

Fletcher,  in  them,  leave  on  die  stage  to  live. 

Others  may  more  in  lofty  verses  move; 

I  only,  thus,  express  my  truth  and  love.  Rich.  B&oms. 

-     XXIV.5« 
tiponihe  Printing  ofMr.Jow^  Fletcher's  Works. 

What  means  this  numerous  guard?  or,  do  we  cgrae 

To  file  our  names,  or  verse,  upon  the  tomb 

Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  making  known 

His  wit,  betray  t(ie  nothing  of  our  oysnn : 

For,  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  k  as  true 

Against  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  now ; 

Or  if  he  be  retunfd  from  iris  cool  shade 

To  us,  this  book  his  resurrection's  made: 

We  bleed  ourselves  to  deatb^  and  but  contrive 

By  our  crwn  epitaphs  to  shew  him  alive. 

But  let  him  live !  and  let  me  prophesy, 

As  I  go  swan-like  out,^*  our  peace  is  nigh: 

A  balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing; 

And  nothing  now  is  wanting,  but  the  king.  Ja.  Shislby.^^ 

Oltr 

**  The  Commendatory  Poems  were  printed  without  jud^enl  or  order;  several  of  them, 
(particularly  the  first  as  ranked  in  the  late  editions)  greatly  mjurerour  authors  by  injudiciotu* 
encomiums,  and  have  too  little  merit  to  be  republished.  Mr«  Theobald  left  several  correc- 
tions upon  these  obscure  poems,  and  maiw  others  would  have  been  added,  had  not  una  litura 
api>eared  the  best  remedy.  All  are  therefore  now  discarded  but  what  appeared  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention,  and  these  are  ranged  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  diey  seem  to 
have  been  wrote.  Beaumont  himself  now  leads  in  defence  of  his  friend  Fletcher's  charming 
dramatic  pastoral  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  having  been  damned  at  iXs  first  appearance 
on  the  stas^,  Beaumont  and  Jonson,  with  the  spirits  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  lash  the  dull 
herd  for  tlieir  stupid  ingratitude.  Seward. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  an  introductory  note,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  the  first  folio  had  thirty  six  Commendatory  Poems;  from  which 
the  editors  of  the  second  folio  selected  no  more  than  eleven.  In  the  octavo  of  171 1>  all  but 
one  were  copied  from  the  first  folio;  and  to  these  were  added  Beaumont*s  and  Jonson*s  Verses 
on  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Of  these  thirty-seven  Mr.  Seward  retained  twenty-three,  and 
added  Poem  IV.  signed  J.  F,  We  think  that  Seward,  so  far  from  rejecting  any  pieces  worth 
pieservation,  has  kept  some  which  might  very  well  have  been  spared:  we  ha^e,  however, 
adopted  his  stlection,  which  ends  with  Shirley's  poem^  and  shall  now  restore  the  verses 
written  by  Gardiner  and  Hills,  (not  because  they  possess  any  poetic  merit,  but  that  the  reader 
may  judge  whM  respect  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  those  verses,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned aa  ascribing  particular  plays  to  Fletclier),  and  add  a  passage,  relative  to  our  authors, 
written  by  the  ingenious  Mi*,  l^enton. 

s^  As  I  go  swan4ike  out,'}  This  seems  to  allude  to  his  verses  having  been  the  last  in  the 
Collection. 

^^  Mr.  Shirley  was  publisher  of  the  first  fglio  edition  in  l647.  Seward. 
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XXV. 

On  the  Dramatic  Poen^s  of  Mr,  John  Fletchbiu 

WoNDBR !  who's  here  ?  Fletcher,  long  buried. 

Revived?  'Tis  he !  he's  ri«en  from  the  dead; 

His  winding-sheet  put  off,  walks  above  ground. 

Shakes  off  his  fetten,  aud  is  better  bound. ' 

And  may  he  not,  if  rightly  understood. 

Prove  plays  are  lawful?  he  h^th  made  them  gooi, 

Is  any  Lover  Mad?  see,  here  Love's  Cure; 

Unmarried  ?  to  a  Wife  he  may  be  sure, 

A  rare  oDe,for  a  Month  ,*  if  she  displease. 

The  Spanish  Curate  gives  a  writ  of  ease. 

Enquire  the  Custom  of  the  Country,  then 

Sludl  the  French  Lawyer  set  you  iree  again. 

If  the  two  Fair  Maids  take  it  wondrous  iO, 

(One  of  the  Inn,  the  other  of  the  MiU) 

"That  th'  Lovers'  Progress'  stopt,  and  they  de£un*d, 

Here's  that  makes  Women  Pleased,  and  Tamer  Tam'df. 

But  who  then  plays  the  Coxcomh  ?  oc  will  try 

His  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  or  else  die? 

Nice  Vcdour,  and  he  doubts  not  to  en^ge 

The  Noble  Gentleman,  in  Love's  Pilgrimage^ 

To  take  revenge  on  tlie  False  One,  and  ran 

The  Honest  Man's  Fbrtune,  to  be  undone 

Like  Knight  of  Malta,  or  else  Captain  be^ 

Or  th*^  Humorous  Lieutenant ;  go  to  sea 

t^yJ  Voyage  for  to  starve)  he's  very  loath, 

'Till  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  au  oath. 

That  then  the  Loyal  Subject  may  have  leave 

To  lie  from  Beggar's  Bush,  and  undeceive 

The  creditor,  (Sscharge  his  debts;  why  so. 

Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe  ! 

Oh,  could  his  Prophetess  but  teU  one  Chance, 

When  that  the  Pilgrims  shall  return  from  France^ 

And  once  more  make  this  kingdom,  as  of  late. 

The  Island  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A  Double  Marrkiges  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering, 

That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage. 

Brings  back  the  silver^  and  the  golden  agel        Robert  G^itniNBR. 

XXVI. 
Upon  the  ever-^o^be-admired  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  atid  his  Plays. 

What's  aU  this  preparation  foi:?  or  why 

Such  sudden  triumphs?  Fletcher,  the  people  cry! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run 

Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon  : 

See,  every  sprightftil  muse,  dress'd  trim  and  .gay, 

Streu's  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way. 

Thus  th'  outward  yard  set  round  with  tayes  we've  seen. 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been; 


Pfpuhhther  we  sappose  Mr.  Seward  means  editor :  this  Mr.  Shirley  certainly  was  not. 
«  »  true  he  wrote  the  Preface;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to'iliat  great  man,  ^ 
wiicvc  he  did  more  for,  or  at  least  could  be  editor  of,  so  incorrect  a  book. 

Thus, 


fcom>  COMMENDATORY  fOEMS. 

And  grew  distracted  in  most  violent  iits> 

For  she  had  lost  the  best  part  of  her  ud(s. 

In  the  first  year,  our  famous  Fletcher  fell. 

Of  good  king  Charles,  who  grac'd  these  poems  weH, 

Being  then  in  life  of  action :  bat  they  died 

Since  the  kite's  absence  -,  or  were  laid  aside. 

As  is  their  poei.    Now,  at  the  report 

Of  the  king's  second  comfiig  to  his  court. 

The  books  creep  from  tlie  press  to  life,  not  action  ^ 

Crying  unto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 

May  hinder  sacred  moLJesty  to  give 

Fletcher,  in  them,  leave  on  the  stage  to  live. 

Others  may  more  in  lofty  verses  raovcj 

I  only,  thus,  express  my  truth  and  love.  Rich.  Bkomjk. 

XXIV,s« 
tiponihe  Printing  ofMr.Jovti  Fletcher's  WWL*. 

What  means  this  numerous  guard  ?  or,  do  we  come 

To  file  our  names,  or  verse,  upon  the  tomb 

Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  n^ing  knowu 

His  wit,  betray  tfee  nothing  of  our  own? 

For,  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  is  as  true 

Against  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  now  j 

Or  if  he  be  retmrf  d  from  bis  cool  shade 

To  us,  this  book  his  resurrection^s  made: 

We  bleed  oui'selves  to  death>  and  but  contrive 

By  our  crwn  epitaphs  to  shew  Inm  alive. 

But  let  him  live !  and  let  me  prophesy. 

As  I  go  swan-like  out,'^  our  peace  is  nigh: 

A  balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing; 

And  nothing  now  is  wantmg,  but  the  king.  Ja.  Shzrlby.^^ 

Ott 

^*  The  Commendatory  Poems  were  printed  widiout  jod^ent  or  order;  several  of  them, 
(particularly  the  first  as  ranked  in  the  late  editions)  greatlj  injure* our  authors  by  iniudicioiis* 
encomiums,  and  have  too  little  merit  to  be  republished.  Mr«  Theobald  lefl  several  correc- 
tions upon  these  obscure  poems,  and  many  others  would  have  been  added,  had  not  una  litura 
appeared  die  best  remedy.  All  are  therefore  now  discarded  but  what  appeared  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention,  and  these  are  ranged  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  seem  lo 
have  been  wrote.  Beaumont  himself  now  leads  m  defence  of  his  friend  Fletcher's  charming 
dramatic  pastoral  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  having  been  damned  at  its  first  appearance 
on  the  sUi£^,  Beaamont  and  Jonson,  with  the  spirits  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  lash  the  dull 
herd  for  tKeir  stupid  ingratitude.  Seward. 

In  addition  to  the  above^  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  an  introductory  note,  it  may  not  b«r 
amiss  to  remark,  that  the  first  folio  had  thirty  six  Commendatory  Poems;  from  which 
the  editors  of  the  second  folio  selected  no  more  than  eleven.  In  the  octavo  of  1711,  all  but 
one  were  copied  from  the  first  folio;  and  to  these  were  added  Beaumont^s  and  Jonson*s  Verses 
on  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Of  these  thirty-seven  Mr.  Seward  retained  twenty-three,  and 
added  Poem  IV.  signed  /.  F.  We  think  that  Seward,  so  far  from  rejecting  any  pieces  worth 
preservation,  has  kept  some  which  might  very  well  have  been  spared:  we  ha\e,  howc\'er, 
adopted  his  selection,  which  ends  with  Shirley's  ix>em;  and  shall  now  restore  the  v^na 
written  by  Gardiner  and  Hills,  (not  because  they  possess  any  poetic  merit,  but  that  the  reader 
may  judge  what  respect  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  those  verses,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned as  ascribing  particular  |>lay3  to  Fletcher),  and  add  a  passage,  relative  to  our  authors, 
written  by  the  ingenious  Mi*,  lenton. 

^^  As  I  go  swan-tike  out.']  This  seems  to  allude  to  his  verses  having  been  the  last  in  the 
Collection. 

5^  Mr.  Shirley  was  publisher  of  the  first  folio  edition  in  l647.  Seward. 

By 


COMMENDATORY  POEMS-  IxxxV 

XXV, 

Oil  the  Dramatic  Poen^s  of  Mr.  John  Fletchkiu 

WoNDJSR  ?  who's  here }  Fletcher^  Icng  buried^ 

Reviv'd?  'Tis  he !  he's  riaen  from  the  dead; 

His  winding-sheet  put  off,  walks  above  grounds 

Shakes  off  his  fetters,  aud  is  better  bound. 

And  msy^  he  not,  if  rightly  understood. 

Prove  plays  are  lawful?  he  h^th  made  them  goocL 

Is  any  Laoer  Mad?  see,  here  Love's  Cure; 

Unmarried  ?  to  a  Wife  he  may  be  sure, 

A  rare  oDe,for  a  Month  ,•  if  she  displease. 

The  Spanish  Curate  gives  a  writ  of  ease. 

Enquire  the  Custom  of  the  Country,  then 

Shall  the  French  Lawyer  set  you  free  again. 

If  the  two  Fair  Maids  take  it  wondrous  iil> 

(One  of  the  Inn,  the  other  of  the  MUl) 

That  th'  Lovers'  Progress'  stopt,  and  they  defiun'd. 

Here's  that  makes  Women  Pleased,  and  Tamer  7am* Jl 

But  who  then  plays  the  Coxcomh  ?  or  will  try 

His  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  or  else  die? 

Ni/:e  Valour,  and  he  doubts  not  to  engage 

llie  Noble  Gentlemdn,  in  Love's  Pilgrimage^ 

To  take  revenge  on  the  False  One,  and  run 

The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  to  be  undone 

Like  Knight  of  Malta,  or  else  Captain  be^ 

Or  th*^  Humorous  Lieutenant ;  go  to  sea 

rj  Voyage  for  to  starve)  he's  very  loath, 

'Till  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  an  oadi. 

That  then  the  Loyal  Subject  may  have  leave 

To  lie  from  Beggar's  Bush,  and  undeceive 

T%e  creditor,  ^charge  his  debts  ^  why  so. 

Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe ! 

Oh,  could  his  Prophetess  but  teH  one  Chance, 

When  that  the  Pilgrims  shall  return  from  France^ 

And  once  more  m^e  this  kingdom,  as  of  late> 

The  Island  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A  Double  Marriage;  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering. 

That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage. 

Brings  back  the  silver^  and  the  golden  age!         Robert  Garbikbk. 

XXVI. 
Upon  the  ever-ta-be-admired  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  and  hits  Plays. 

What's  all  this  preparation  foi:?  or  why 

Such  sudden  triumphs?  Fletcher,  the  people  cry ! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run 

Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon  : 

See,  every  sprightful  muse,  dress'd  trim  and  .gay, 

Sttews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way. 

Thus  th'  outward  yard  set  round  with  bayes  we've  seen. 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been; 


It  .?;^*["*<'^  wc  suppose  Mr.  Seward  means  editor :  this  Mr.  Shirley  certainly  was  not. 
"B  troc  he  wrote  the  Preface;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  that  jrreat  man.  £b 
«n«e  he  did  more  for,  or  at  least  could  be  editor  of,  so  incorrect  a  book. 

Thus, 


feoLxir  COMMENDATORY  fOEMS. 

And  grew  distracted  in  most  violent  fits^ 

For  she  had  lost  the  l)est  part  of  her  m(s. 

In  the  first  year,  our  famous  Fletcher  fell. 

Of  good  king  Charles,  who  grdic*d  these  poems  well* 

Being  then  in  life  of  action :  bat  they  died 

Since  the  king*s  absence ;  or  were  laid  aside. 

As  is  their  poet.    Now,  at  the  report 

Of  the  king*s  second  comhig  to  his  court. 

The  books  creep  from  tlie  press  to  life,  not  action ; 

Crying  unto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 

May  hinder  sacred  majesty  to  give 

Fletcher,  in  them,  leave  on  tlie  stage  to  live-. 

Others  may  more  in  lofty  verses  move; 

I  only,  thus,  express  my  truth  and  love.  Rich.  £bom£. 

XXIV,5« 
tiponihe  Printing  of  Mr.  Jon^  Fletcher's  Works. 

What  means  this  numerous  guard  ?  or,  do  we  come 

To  file  our  names,  or  verse,  upon  the  tomb 

Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  making  knoxMi 

His  wit,  betray  tfce  nothing  of  our  own  r 

For,  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  is  as  true 

Against  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  nowj 

Or  if  he  be  rettim^^d  firom  iris  cool^  shade 

To  us,  this  book  his  resurrection's  made: 

We  bbed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 

By  our  own  epitaphs  to  shew  Wm  alive. 

But  let  him  live !  and  let  me  prophesy. 

As  I  go  swan-like  out,'^  our  peace  is  nigh: 

A  balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing; 

And  nothing  now  is  wanting,  but  the  king.  Ja.  Shzrley.^^ 

Oft 

^*  The  CommendatoTy  Poems  were  printed  without  judgment  or  order;  several  of  them, 
(particularly  the  first  as  ranked  in  the  late  editions)  greatlj  injure* our  authors  by  iniudicioas' 
encomiums,  and  have  too  little  merit  to  be  republished.  Mr«  Theobald  left  several  correc- 
tions upon  these  obscure  poems,  and  many  others  would  have  been  added,  had  not  una  iitura 
appeared  the  best  remedy.  All  arc  therefore  now  discarded  but  what  appeared  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention,  and  these  are  ranged  according  to  the  order  of  time  ni  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  wrote.  Beaumont  himself  now  leads  in  defence  of  his  friend  Fletcher's  charming 
dramatic  pastoral  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  having  been  damned  at  Its  first  appearance 
on  the  sta^,  Beaumont  and  Jonson,  with  the  spirits  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  lash  the  dull 
herd  for  their  stupid  infipratitude.  Seward. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  an  introductoiy  note,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  the  first  folio  had  thirty  six  Commendatory  Poems;  from  which 
the  editors  of  the  second  folio  selected  no  more  than  eleven.  In  the  octavo  of  1711,  all  but 
one  were  copied  from  the  first  folio  ^  and  to  these  were  added  Beaumont*s  and  Jonson*s  Verses 
on  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Of  these  thirty-seven  Mr.  Seward  retained  twenty-three,  and 
added  Poem  IV.  signed  /.  F.  We  think  that  Seward,  so  far  from  rejecting  any  pieces  worth 
pix^ervation,  has  kept  some  which  might  very  well  have  been  spared:  we  ha\e,  however, 
adopted  his  selection,  which  ends  viritn  Shirley's  poem;  and  shall  now  restore  the  verje* 
written  by  Gardiner  and  Hills,  (not  because  they  possess  any  poetic  merit,  but  that  the  reader 
may  judge  whSt  respect  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  those  verses,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned as  ascribing  particular  |>lays  to  Fletcher)^  and  add  a  passage,  relative  to  our  authors, 
written  by  the  ingenious  Mi*,  lenton. 

3^  As  I  go  su)an4ike  out,']  This  seems  to  allude  to  his  verses  having  been  the  last  in  the 
Collection. 

^^  Mr.  Shirley  was  publisher  of  the  first  folio  edition  in  l647«  Seward. 

By 


COMMENDATOHY  POEMS-  Ua^ 

XXV, 

Oil  the  Dramatic  FoerQs  of  Mr.  John  Fletchkr^ 

WoND££ !  who's  here  ?  Retcher,  long  buried^ 

Revived?  'Tis  he !  he's  risen  from  the  dead; 

His  winding-sheet  put  oif^  walks  above  ground^ 

Shakes  off  his  fetters^  aud  is  better  bound. 

And  may  he  not,  if  rightly  understood. 

Prove  plays  are  lawfiil?  he  hath  made  them  good. 

Is  any  Laoer  Mad?  see,  here  Lwe's  Cure ; 

Unmarried  ?  to  a  Wife  he  may  be  suie, 

A  rare  oDe,for  a  Month ;  if  she  displease. 

The  Spanish  Curate  gives  a  writ  of  ease. 

Enquire  the  Custom  of  the  Country,  then 

Shall  the  French  Lawyer  set  you  free  again. 

If  the  two  Fair  Maids  take  it  wondrous  iO, 

(One  of  the  Inn,  the  other  of  the  MM) 

That  th'  Lovers'  Progress'  stopt,  and  they  defiun*d. 

Here's  that  makes  Women  Pleas'd,  and  Tamer  TamdL 

But  who  then  plays  the  Coxcomk  ?  oc  will  try 

His  IVit  at  Several  Weapons,  or  else  die? 

Nice  Valour,  and  he  duubts  not  to  engage 

The  Noble  Gentleman,  in  Love's  Pilgrimage^ 

To  take  revenge  on  the  False  One,  aiid  run 

The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  to  be  undone 

Like  Knight  of  Malta,  or  else  Captain  be^ 

Or  th*^  Humorous  Lieutenant ;  go  to  sea 

/O/  Voyage  for  to  starve)  he's  very  loath, 

'TlU  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  an  oath. 

That  then  the  Loyal  Subject  may  have  leave 

To  lie  fiom  Beggar's  Bush,  and  undeceive 

The  creditor,  discharge  his  debts;  why  so. 

Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe } 

Oh,  could  his  Prophetess  but  teU  one  Chance, 

When  that  the  Pilgrims  shall  return  from  France^ 

And  once  more  make  this  kingdom,  as  of  late. 

The  Island  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A  Double  Marriage;  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering. 

That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage. 

Brings  back  the  silver,  and  the  golden  agel        Robert  Gtaroixbr. 

XXVI. 

Upon  the  ecer-to^be^dmired  Jlfr.  John  Fletcher,  aiid  his  Plays. 

What's  all  this  preparation  for?  or  why 

Sucli  sudden  triumphs?  Fletcher,  the  people  cry! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run 

Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon : 

See,  every  sprightful  muse,  dress'd  trim  and  gay. 

Strews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way. 

TTaus  th'  outward  yard  set  round  with  hayes  we've  seen. 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been; 


BjpuhUsher  we  suppose  Mr.  Seward  means  editor :  this  Mr.  Shirley  certainly  was  not. 
"^B  true  he  wrote  the  Preface;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  tliut  great  man,  Aji 
ooiCTchc  did  more  for,  or  at  least  could  be  editor  of,  so  incorrect  a  book. 

Thus, 


fcOKlT  COMMENDATORY  fOEMS. 

^ 

And  grew  distracted  in  most  vtolent  ^ts. 

For  she  had  lost  the  l)est  part  of  her  m(s. 

In  the  first  year,  our  famous  Fletcher  fell. 

Of  good  king  Charles,  who  graced  these  poems  well> 

Being  then  in  life  of  action  :  bat  they  died 

Since  the  king's  absence  -,  or  were  laid  aside. 

As  is  their  poet.    Now,  at  the  report 

Of  the  king's  second  comhig  to  his  court. 

The  books  creep  from  tlie  press  to  life,  not  action ; 

Crying  unto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 

May  hinder  sacred  majesty  to  give 

Fletcher,  in  them,  leave  on  tlie  stage  to  live-. 

Others  may  more  in  lofty  verses  move  5 

I  only,  thus,  express  my  truth  and  love.  Rich.  £&om£. 

-    XXIV.si 
tiponihe  Printing  q/'3fr.  Joh^  Fletcher^s  Works. 

What  means  this  numerous  guard  ?  or,  do  we  come 

To  file  our  names,  or  verse,  upon  the  tomb 

Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  n^ing  kno\iii 

His  wit,  betray  tfie  nothing  of  our  own? 

For,  if  we  grant  htm  dead,  it  is  as  true 

Against  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  now  j 

Or  if  he  be  returrt'd  fi7)m  iris  coolv  shade 

To  us,  this  book  his  resurrection's  made: 

We  bbed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 

By  our  own  epitaphs  to  shew  Wm  alive. 

But  let  him  live !  and  let  me  prophesy. 

As  I  go  swan-like  out,^^  our  peace  is  nigh: 

A  balm  unto  the  wouxided  age  I  sing; 

And  nothing  now  is  wanting,  but  the  king.  Ja.  Shirley.^^ 

Oft 

**  The  Commendatory  Poems  were  printed  without  jod^ent  or  order;  several  of  them, 
(particularly  the  6nt  as  ranked  in  the  late  editions)  greatly  injure- our  authors  by  iniudicioits' 
encomiums,  and  have  too  little  merit  to  be  republished.  Mr<  Theobald  lefl  several  correc- 
tions upon  these  obscure  poems,  and  many  others  would  have  been  added,  had  not  una  litura 
appeared  the  best  remedy.  All  are  therefore  now  discarded  but  what  appeared  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention,  and  these  are  ranged  according  to  the  order  of  time  ni  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  wrote.  Beaumont  himself  now  leads  m  defence  of  his  friend  Fletcher's  charming 
dramatic  pastoral  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  having  been  damned  at  Its  first  appearance 
on  the  stac^j  Beaumont  and  Jonson,  with  the  spirits  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  lash  the  dull 
herd  for  their  stupid  infipratitude.  ^  Seward. 

In  addition  to  the  aoovei  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  an  introductory  note,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  the  first  folio  had  thirty  six  Commendatory  Poems;  from  which 
the  editors  of  the  second  folio  selected  no  more  than  eleven.  In  the  octavo  of  17 11,  all  but 
one  were  copied  from  the  first  folio;  and  to  these  were  added  Beaumont^s  and  Jonson*s  Verses 
on  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Of  these  thirty-seven  Mr,  Seward  retained  twenty-three,  and 
added  Poem  IV.  signed  J.  F.  We  think  that  Seward,  so  far  from  rejecting  any  pieces  worth 
pieservaiion,  has  kept  some  which  might  very  well  have  been  spared :  we  have,  however, 
adopted  his  selection,  which  ends  witn  Shirley's  poem;  and  shall  now  restore  the  ver«s 
written  by  Gardiner  and  Hills,  (not  because  they  possess  any  poetic  merit,  but  that  the  reader 
may  judge  what  respect  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  those  verses,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned as  ascribing  particular  nlays  to  Fletcher),  and  add  a  passage,  relative  to  our  authors, 
written  by  the  ingenious  Mi*,  lenton. 

s^  At  I  go  swan4ike  out.']  This  seems  to  allude  to  his  verses  having  been  the  last  in  the 
Collection. 

^^  Mr.  Shirley  was  publisher  of  the  first  folio  edition  in  l647.  Seward. 

By 


COMMENDATOHY  POEMS-  Ixxx^ 

XXV, 

Oil  the  Dramatic  Foen}s  of  Mr.  John  Fl£tchkr« 

WoND£R !  who's  here?  Fletcher,  long  buried^ 

Reviv'd?  'Tis  he !  he*s  risen  from  the  dead; 

His  winding-sheet  put  qS,  walks  above  ground. 

Shakes  oS  his  fetters,  aud  is  better  bound. 

And  may  he  not,  if  rightly  understood. 

Prove  plays  are  lawftd?  he  hath  made  them  goocL 

Is  any  Laoer  Mad?  see,  here  Lwe's  Cure; 

Unmarried  ?  to  a  Wife  he  may  be  sure, 

A  rare  oae,for  a  Month ;  if  she  displease. 

The  Spanish  Curate  gives  a  writ  of  ease. 

Enquire  the  Custom  of  the  Country,  then 

Shall  the  French  Lawyer  set  you  free  again. 

If  the  two  Fair  Maids  take  it  wondrous  ill, 

(One  of  the  Inn,  the  other  of  the  MM) 

TTiat  th*  Lovers*  Progress'  stopt,  and  t^y  defiun'd. 

Here's  that  makes  Women  Pleased,  and  Tamer  Tam'd^ 

But  who  then  plays  the  Coxcomh  ?  or  will  try 

His  IVit  at  Several  Weapons,  or  else  die? 

Nice  Valour,  and  he  doubts  not  to  engage 

The  Noble^  Gentleman,  in  Lovers  Pilgrimage^ 

To  take  revenge  on  the  False  One,  and  run 

The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  to  be  imdone 

Like  Knight  of  Malta,  or  else  Captain  be» 

Or  th*^  Humorous  Lieutenant ;  go  to  sea 

^v/  Voyage  for  to  starve)  he's  very  loath, 

'Till  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  an  oath. 

That  then  the  Loyal  Subject  may  have  leave 

To  lie  from  Beggar's  Bush,  and  undeceive 

lihe  creditor,  discharge  his  debts  ^  why  so. 

Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe } 

Oh,  could  his  Prophetess  but  teH  one  Chance, 

When  that  the  Pilgrims  shall  return  from  France^ 

And  once  more  msJce  this  kingdom,  as  of  late. 

The  Island  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A  Double  Marriage;  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  ofifering. 

That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage. 

Brings  back  the  silver^  and  the  golden  agel         Robert  Gn^RBiN'SK. 

XXVI. 

Upon  the  ever-^o^be-admired  ilfr.  John  Fletchek,  atid  his  Plays. 

What's  all  this  preparation  for?  or  why 

Such  sudden  triumphs?  Fletcher,  the  people  cry! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run 

Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon  : 

See,  every  sprightful  muse,  dress'd  trim  and  gay. 

Strews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way. 

Thus  th'  outward  yard  set  round  with  bayes  we've  seen. 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been  5 


Jkftthhsher  we  suppose  Mr.  Seward  means  editor :  this  Mr.  Shirley  certainly  was  not. 
«»  true  he  wrote  tlie  Preface;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  tliut  great  man,  ^ 
WiCTc  he  did  more  for,  or  at  least  could  be  editor  of,  so  mcorrect  a  book. 

Thus, 
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,  If  we  confiider  fully;  for  our  best 

And  gravest  men  will  with  his  main  house-jestj 

Scarce  please  you;  we  want  subtilty  to  do 

The  city-tricks^  lie^  hate,  and  flatter  too : 

Here  are  none  that  can  bear  a  painted  show. 

Strike  when  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow;  ^ 

Who,  like  mills  set  the  right  way  for  to  grind. 

Can  make  their  gains  alike  with  every  wind: 

Only  some  fellows  with  the  subtlest  pate 

Amongst  us,  may  perchance  equivocate 

At  selling  of  a  ahorse,  and  thafs  the  most. 

>Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 

Since  I  saw  you ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 

Held  up  at  tennis,'  which  men  do  the  best 

With  the  best  gamesters :  what  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have  beeki 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame. 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

And  had  resolv'd  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hatii  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past :  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolisldy 

.Tdl  that  were  cancelled ;  and  when  that  was  gone. 

We  lefl  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty:  though  but  downright  fools,  mere  wise.* 

When  I  remember  thb,  and  see  that  now 

the  country  gentlemen  begin  to  allow 

My  wit  for  dry-bobs,  then  I  needs  must  cry, 

I  see  my  days  of  ballading  grow  nigh; 

I  can  already  riddle,  and  can  sing 

Catches,  sell  bargains,  and  I  fear  shall  bring 

Myself  to  speak  the  hardest  words  I  find,^ 

Over  as  oft  as  any,  with  one  wind. 

That 

has  a  just  connection  with  the  former :  Main^housejesi,  I  read  with  a  hyphen  and  understand 
by  it  thejesi  that  receives  its  merit  from  the  grandeur,  riches,  and  antiquity  of  his  family  who 
utters  it,  as  the  hearers  admire  it  upon  these  accounts.  Seward. 

Main'house  is  a  Strang  expression;  if  there  needs  a  hyphen,  house-jest  would  be  better. 

♦  Strike  when  ]you  wmch,  and  then  lament  the  lilow.j  This  does  not  appear  sense :  The 
poet  speaks  of  courtiers  wearing  a  painted  outside  (and  perhaps  wear  in  the  former  line  would 
DC  a  better  reading  than  bear)  and  after  they  themselves  have  struck  you  secretly  when  you 
did  not  see  them,  will  pretend  to  lament  the  blow.  But  what  has  winch  to  do  with  this 
tense?  I  doubt  not  but  the  true  reading  is. 

Strike  when  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow.  Seward. 

'  TTit  is  like  a  rest  held  up  at  tennis.'^  This,  we  think,  tends  to  explain  the  expression 
that  so  often  occurs  of  setting  up  a  rest,  which  commonly  includes  an  allusion  to  some  game, 
and  which  game  here  appears  to  be  tennis. 

^  Jltougk  but  downrtght  fools,  more  wise."]  More  wise  is  an  anti-climax  after  right  witty ; 
but  I  believe  the  true  reading  is  meer  wise,  t.  e.  nothing  but  mere  wisdom  itself.  It  seems  aa 
expression  perfectly  in  the  sUle  of  the  context.  Seward* 

7  To  speak  the  hardest  words  I  find. 
Over,  as  oft  as  any,  with  one  wind. 

That  takes  no  me£cines.'\  This  relates  to  the  play  of  repeating  hard  words  (such  as  Chi- 
chester church  stands  in  Chichester  church-yard)  several  times  in  a  breath,  and  generally  they 

arc 
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*rh3t  takes  no  medicines^  but  one  thought  of  thes 

Makes  me  remember  all  these  things  to  be 

The  wit  of  our  young  men,  fellows  that  show 

No  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know ; 

Who,  like  trees  of  the  garden,  have  growing  souls.' 

Only  strong  Destiny,  which  all  controls, 

I  hope  hath  left  a  better  £ite  in  store 

For  me  thy  friend,  than  to  live  ever  poor. 

Banished  unto  this  home!  Fate  once  again 

Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smooth  and  plaii 

The  way  of  knowledge  for  me,  and  then  I, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 

Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be 

To  acknowledge  e&  I  have  to  flow  frcKn  thee.' 

Ben,  when  th^  scenes  are  perfect,  we*U  taste  wine  5 

I'll  drink  thy  muse's  health,  thou  shalt  qiiaff  mine. 

■c  focfa  as  betray  the  speaker  into  indecencies.  But  are  we  to  understand  That  takes  ii#  me^ 
icmet  only  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  wind?  Or  a  secret  flin^  at  the  physicians  and 
apothecaries  for  affecting  hard  #ords,  and  so  one  effect  of  their  medicines  may  jocularly  be 
fl^posed  to  enable  a  man  to  talk  hard  words  more  fluentlyl  Seward. 

The  first  of  these  interpretations  is,  we  think,  the  triie. 

^  Wko  Hke  trees  of  the  guard,  have  growing  souls  ]  What,  says  Mr.  Sympson,  can  trets 
^ the  guard  possibly  mean  ?  I  believe  it  corrupt  for  garden,  which  the  old  poeto  would  with- 
out scrapie  contract  into  one  syllable,  gard'n,  and  how  easily  might  a  transcnber,  not  knowing 
what  word  it  was,  change  it  to  guard.  Seward. 

It  is  probable  garden  is  right ;  but  how  could  our  poets,  or  any  poets,  or  mortals,  contract 
fvrfn  into  one  syllable?  The  editors  of  1750  have  presented  to  our  eyes  many  contractions 
aad  apostrophes  which  no  tongue  can  express,  or  human  organs  articulate. 

*ToJlowJrofn  thee,'\  I  had  observed  upon  the  Woman  Hater  before  I  knew  of  these 
vcn«s  of  Beaumont^s  having  any  relation  to  that  play,  how  much  more  it  was  wrote  in  Ben 
JoDson's  manner  than  any  otner  of  our  authors*  foregoing  plays :  the  same  is  true  of  The  Nice 
Valour,  which  consists  chiefly  of  passions  personated,  not  of  characters  from  real  life ;  and 
which  allows  those  passions  to  be  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  Here  is  a 
confinnation  of  Jonson  being  the  writer  they  imitated.  In  the  greatest  part  o^  their  works 
tfaejseem  to  follow  Shakespeare.  I  find  from  these  verses,  that  at  note  32  in  the  Woman- 
Hatcr,  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  Fletcher  was  the  sole  author  of  that  play,  from  the  first 
edition  having  hb  name  only  prefixed :  it  being  printed  after  both  their  deaths,  it  was  very 
osT  to  make  the  mistake,  which  was  corrected  by  the  second  edition.  The  character  of 
Lapet  in  this  play  has  so  much  of  that  inimitable  humour,  which  was  displayed  before  in  the 
^aiscter  of  Bessus,  in  the  Kins  and  No  King,  that  it  was  probably  the  work  of  the  same  hand>, 
vi:.  Beaumont's,  for  to  him  Mr.  Earle  (in  tne  most  authentic  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  these 
p^s,  as  being  writ  immediately  after  the  death  of  Beaumont,  and  near  ten  years  before  that 
rf  pfetchcr)  ascribes  Bessus  tO|$ether  with  Philaster  and  the  Maid*fl  Tragedv.  How  wrong 
dttefore  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Beaumont*s  senius  was  only  turned  tor  tragedy,  that 
^posMssed  gjreat  correctness  of  judgment,  but  that  the  liveliness  of  imagination,  vivacity  of 
vit  and  comic  hiunour,  which  so  much  abounds  in  thfcse  plays,  were  all  to  be  ascribed  ta 
Pktcher  only?  See  Berkenhcad*s  Poems  on  this  subject  prefixed  to  thii  edition.     SitWARD. 

See  p.  liii,  QT  geq. 
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Considering  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  authors,  loudly  ac-. 
bowledged  by  the  most  eminent  of  their  contemporaries  and  successors, 
it  appears  at  first  sight  rather  wonderful,  that  in  the  space  of  q^  hundred 
aod  titty  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  these  poets,  no  , 
more  than  three  complete  editions  of  their  works  have  been  published ; 
we  say  three,  because  the  first  folio  professedly  included  no  more  of  their 
plays,  than  those  which  had  not  berore  been  iin^y  printed  in  quarto. 

Tb  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  this  amazing  disparity  between  the 
re|Ml!on  of  the  writers,  and  the  public  demand  for  their  productions  i 
Are  libraries  furnished  with  books,  as  apartments  with  iiirniture,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  ?  or  is  it  necessary,  because  plays  were  originally  written 
to  be  acted,  that  they  must  continue  to  be  perpetually  represented,  or 
cease  to  be  read? 

Truth,  we  fear,  obliges  us  to  confess  that  these  questions  must,  with- 
out much  qualification,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Shakespeare,  ad- 
mirable as  he  is,  certainly  owes  some  part  of  his  present  popularity,  and 
the  extraordinary  preference  given  to  his  plays  beyond  those  of  all  our 
other  dramatists,  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  literary  world  to  extol  him. 
By  the  changes  of  fashion,  nature  and  right  reason  sometimes  come  into 
vogue;  but  the  multitude  take  them,  like  coin,  because  the^  are  in  cur- 
rency, while  men  of  sense  and  letters  alone  appreciate  them  according  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  receive  merit,  wherever  they  find  it,  as  bullion, 
though  it  has  not  the  stamp  of  fashion  impressed  on  it.  '  To  such  men, 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  instead  of  obscuring,  illustrates  the  kindred 
laknts  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Yet  such  men  are  but  rare;  and  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  learned  editors  of  Shakespeare  speaking  of  his 
own  notes  **  concerned  in  a  critical  explanation  of  the  author's  heauties 
and  defects;  but  chiefly  of  his  beauties^  whether  in  stile,  thought,  senti- 
ment, character,  or  composition,'*  adds,  that  "  the  public  judgment  hath 
less  need  to  be  assisted  in  what  it  shall  reject,  than  in  what  it  ought  to 
'8IZE.  Nor  is  the  value  they  set  upon  a  work,  a  certain  proof  that  they 
ttoderstand  it.  For  it  is  ever  seen,  that  half  a  dozen  voices  of 
CKEDiT  GIVE  THE  LEAD,  and  if  the  public  chance  to  be  in  good  humour, 
^  the  author  much  in  their  favour,  th?  people  are  sure  to  follow." 

To  the  popularity  of  a  dramatic  writer,  nothing  more  immediately 
contributes  than  the  frequency  of  theatrical  representation.  Common 
readers,  like  barren  spectators,  know  little  more  of  an  author  than-  what 
ihe  actor,  not  always  his  happiest  conmientator,  presents  to  them.  Muti- 
lations of  Shakespeare  have  been  recited,  and  even  quoted,  as  his  genuine 
text;  and  many  of  his  dramas,  not  in  the  course  of  exhibition,  are  by  the 
multitude  not  honoured  with  a  perusal.  On  the  stage,  indeed,  our  authors 
ionnerly  took  the  lead,  Dryden  having  informed  us,  that  in  his  day  two  of 
their  plays  were  performed  to  one  of  Shakespeare.  The  stage,  however, 
owes  Its  attraction  to  the  actor  as  well  as  author;  and  if  the  able  per- 
fonuer  will  not  contribute  to  give  a  polish  and  brilliancy  to  the  work,  it 
^11  lie,  like  the  rotigh  diamond,  obscured  and  disregarded.    The  artists  of 
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former  days  worked  the  rich  mine  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  and  Bet- 
terton,  the  Roscius  of  bis  age,  enriched  his  catalogue  of  characters  from 
their  dramas,  as  well  as  those  of  Shakespeare.  Unfortunately  for  our  au- 
thors, the  Roscius  of  our  day  confined  his  round  of  characters  in  old  plays, 
too  closely  to  Shakespeare.  We  may  almost  say  of  him  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  as  Dryden  says  of  Shakespeare's  scenes  of  magic, 

"  Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  hut  he  /' 

but  surely  we  must  lament,  that  those  extraordinary  powers,  which  have 
so  successfully  been  exerted  in  the  illustration  of  Shakespeare,  and  some- 
times prostituted  to  the  support  of  the  meanest  writers,  should  not  more 
frequently  have  been  employed  to  throw  a  light  upon  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Their  plays,  we  will  be  bold  to  say,  have  the  same  excellencies, 
as  well  as  the  same  defects,  each  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree,  vgj|)k  the 
dram'as  of  their  great  master.  Like  nis,  they  are  built  on  histories  or  novels, 

fmrsuing  in  the  same  manner  the  story  through  its  various  circumstances; 
ike  his,  but  not  always  with  equ^l  truth  ana  nature,  their  characters  are 
boldly  drawn  and  warmly  coloured;  like  his,  their  dialogue,  containing 
every  beauty  of  stile,  and  licentiousness  of  construction,  is  thick  sown 
with  moral  sentiments,  interchanged  with  ludicrous  and  serious,  ribaldry 
and  sublime,  and  sometimes  enlivened  with  imt  in  a  richer  vein  than  even 
the  immortal  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  In  comedy,  the  critics  of  their 
own  days,  and  those  immediately  succeeding,  gave  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
the  preference  to  Shakespeare;  and  although  the  slow  award  of  time  has 
at  length  justly  decreed  the  superior  excellence  of  the  glorious  father  of 
our  drama  beyond  all  further  appeal,  yet  these  his  illustrious  followers 
ought  not  surely  to  be  cast  so  far  behind  him,  as  to  fall  into  contemptu- 
ous neglect,  while  the  most  careless  works  of  Shakespeare  are  studiously 
brought  forward.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  King  and  No  King,  Love's  Pil- 
grimage, ^onsieur  Thomas,  S^c.  S^c.  S^c.  would  hardly  disgrace  that  stage 
which  has  exhibited  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Mr.  Sewatrd  has  employed  great  part  of  his  preface  in  citing  similar 
passages  from  Shakespeare  and  our  authors;  and  though  we  do  not  cn*^ 
tirely  agree  with  him  m  the  comparisons  he  has  drawn,  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  adducing  one  instance,  in  our  opinion,  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  authors  than  any  mentioned  in  that  preface.  It  is  the 
entire  character  of  the  boy  Hengo,  in  the  tragedy  ot  Bonduca;  a  cha- 
racter which  is,  we  think  (taken  altogether)  better  sustained,  and  more 
beautifully  natural  and  pathetic,  than  the  Prince  Arthur  of  Shakespeare. 
The  scene  in  King  John  between  Arthur  and  Hubert,  excellent  as  it  is, 
almost  passes  the  bounds  of  pity  and  terror,  and  becomes  horrible;  be- 
sides which,  Shakespeare,  to  wiiom  "  a  quibble,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
*^  was  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to 
lose  it,"  has  enervated  the  dialogue  with  many  frigid  conceits,  which  he 
has,  with  more  than  usual  Impropriety,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  inno- 
cent Arthur,  while  he  is  pleading  most  affcctingly  for  mercy. 

As  for  example : 


•  Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 


These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  ne^cr  shall. 
So  much  as  frown  on'you?  "    " 

Bub.  I've  sworn  to  do  it; 
And  with  hot  irons  must  1  bum  them  out. 

Arrk. 
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Arth.  Ah,  none  hut  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it  I 
The  iron  of  itself,  tho  heated  red  hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 
And  quench  itsjiery  indignation, 
£ven  in  the  matter  qf  my  innocence : 
^oy,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  ^fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'' d  iron? 
Oh,  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believed  him  -,  no  tongue,  but  Hubert V« 
And  again : 

■  **  GQtol  hold  your  tongue! 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes: 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  ray  ton^e. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.    Oh,  spare  mme  cyesj 
Tho*  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
Ami  would  not  harm  me. 

Huh.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  gritf. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us*d 
In  undeservd  extremes :  see  else  yourself  i 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal} 
The  breath  of  Heaven  hath  blown  its  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  its  head.  ' « 

Huh.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 
«  Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  btush^ 

And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes  j 
And,  like  a  dog,  that  is  compelCd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  htm  on. 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  ojjicc :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  f re  and  iron  extend. 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses.**  ^ 

The  reader,  we  imagine,  will  concur  in  our  disapprobation  of  the  passages 
printed  in  Italics.  Between  Caratach  and  Hen^o  we  do  not  remember 
that  a  line  occurs,  affected  or  unnatural ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  exqui- 
sitely tender  than  the  several  scenes  between  them.  The  whole  play 
abounds  with  dramatic  and  poetic  excellence. 

Allowing,  however,  freely  allowing^  the  general  superiority  of  Shake- 
speare to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (and  indeed  to  all  other  poets,  Homer 
perhaps  only  excepted)  yet  we  cannot  so  far  degrade  our  authors,  as  to 
reduce  the  most  excellent  of  their  pieces  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  effu- 
sions of  Shakespeare;  nor  can  we  believe  that  there  are  not  many  of  their 
long-neglected  aramas  that  might  not,  with  very  inconsiderable  variations, 
be  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  a  modem  audience.  The  public  have 
been  long  habituated  to  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare,  whose  language, 
ra  the  opinion  of  Dryden,  is  a  little  obsolete  in  comparison  of  that  of  our 
authors ;  and  irregularities  of  fable  have  been  not  only  pardoned,  but  de- 
fended. When  the  great  English  actor,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, 
first  undertook  the  direction  of  the  stage,  his  friend  (the  present  Laureat) 
boldly  told  him, 

'*  A  nation's  taste  depends  on  you." 
VOL.1.  .    ^  o  The 
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The  national  taste,  under  his  happy  inflnence,  acquired  from  day  to  day, 
from  year  to  year,  an  increased  relish  for  Shakespeare;  and  it  is  ahnost 
matter  of  amazement,  as  \f^ell  as  conceri^,  that  so  little  of  his  attention 
wa^  directed  to  those  dramatip  writers,  whose  poetical  character  bore  sq 
great  an  afhi^ity  to  the  iust  object  of  his  admiration.  A  deceased  actor, 
of  great  merit,  and  still  greater  promisejj  very  sucqessfiiUy  opened  his 
theatrical  career  by  appearing  ii;  tne  tr^oedv  of  Philaster.  At  the  same 
time,  the  same  tragedy  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  growing  fame  of  one 
of  our  principal  actresses.  That  play,  the  Two  Noble  Kinsrmen,  and  some 
other  pieces  pf  Beaumont  aqd  Fletcher,  besides  those  we  have  already 
enumeratedjj  would  undoubtedly  become  favourite  entertainments  of  the 
stage,  if  the  theatrical  taleqts  of  the  performers  bore  any  kind  of  proper-, 
tion  to  the  dramatic  abilities  of  the  writers.  Since  the  directors  of  our 
theatres  in  some  ^ort  hold  the  keys  qf  the  temple  of  dramatic  fame/^  let 
them  do  honour  to  tl^emselves  by  throwing  open  their  doors  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher!  ^eeiqg  there  are  at  present  biit  small  hopes  of  emuliting 
^  the  transcendent  f^tor,  who  so  long  and  ^o  effectually  impressed  dn  our 
minds  the  exceljence  of  Shakespeare,  let  them  at  least  rescue  their  perr 
formers  from  an  immediate  comparison,  so  much  to  their  disadvantage,  b^ 
trying  their  force  on  the  characters  of  our  authors !  Thip  Two  Noble 
kinsmeq  indeed  has  been  ascribed  (falsely,  as  we  think)  to  Shakespeare, 
f*  The  T^o  Noble  Kinsmen,"  says  Pope,  *f  if  that  play  be  his,  m  ther^  goes 
q,  tradition  it  was,  and  indeed  it  has  little  resemblajice  of  Ftetf^ler,  and  mord 
of  our  author,  than  some  of  those  which  have  been  Received  as  genuine." 
Unhappy  poets!  whose  very  excellence  is  turned  against  them.  Shake- 
speare's claim  to  any  share  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  we  have  consi- 
dered at  the  end  of  tnat  piece,  to  which  yre  refer  the  reader.  In  this  place 
we  shall  unly  enter  ou^  protest  against  the  authority  of  Pope,  who  appears 
to  have  felt  himself  mortified  and  ashained,  when  he  "  discharged  the  dull 
duty  of  an  editor."  He  surely  must  be  allowed  to  discharge  his  duty  witli 
reluctai^ce,  aqd  most  prqbj^bly  with  neglect,  who  speaks  of  it  in  such 
terms  In  his  preface  ind^  he  has,  with  a  most  masterly  hand,  drawn 
the  outjine  of  the  poetical  character  of  Shakespeare;*  but  in  that  very 


of  the  Two  NoWe  Kinsmen  ha^  little  resemblance  of  Fletcher.  ^'  There  goes 
a  tr^idition,"  that  Garth  did  not  write  hU  Qwn  Dispensary;  ^<  there  goes  a 
tradition,"  that  the  admirable  translator  of  Homer,  like  Shakespeare  him- 
self, had  little  Latin^  and  less  Greek;  but  v^hat  candid  critic  would  coun- 
tenance sqch  a  tradition?  And  is  such  a  vague,  blind,  playhouse  tradition 
a  sufficient  warrant  fp^  one  great  poet  to  tear  the  laurel  from  the  brows  of 
another^ 

The  n^oderi^  editors  of  Shakespeare  contemplate  with  admiration  that 
indifference  to  future  fame,  which  suffered  hi^i  to  behold  with  uncommon 
apathy  some  of  his  pieces  incorrectly  printed  during  his  life,  without 
attempting  to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  bc^'barous^ditors^  or  pre- 
paring for  posterity  a  genuine  collection  of  his  works,  supervised  and 
corrected  by  himself.  In  our  opinion,  the  dedication  and  preface  of  He-? 
minge  and  Condell  more  than  insinuate  the  i^teiition  of  Shakespeiare^  bad 
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hesurviyejy  to  hive  published  such  a  collection.*  Bui,  be  that  aft  it  may^ 
his  supposed  carelessness  concerning  the  fate  of  his  pieces  after  they  had 
been  r^resentedy  is  not  so  very  singular ;  many  of^  the  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  also  having  been  inaccurately  printed  from  stolen 
copies  during  the  lives  of  the  authors^  and  the  remamder  collected  sopie 
years  after  their  deathd>  like  the  ^orks  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  players.  Ben 
Jonson  appears  to  have  been  the  oiily  dramatic  poet  of  that  age^  who  paid 
any  attention  to  the  publication  of  his  works. 

The  old  quarto  copies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  come  'lown  to  us 
exactly  in  the  same  state  with  the  old  quartos  of  Shakespeare;  The  printers 
of  those  times  not  only  copied  j  but  multiplied  the  errors  of  the  transcriber. 
An  editor,  nay  even  a  corrector  of  the  press,  seems  to  have  been  a  character 
of  which  they  had  not  the  smalliest  conception;  Even  the  title-pages 
appear  to  exhibit  the  very  names  df  the  authors  at  random;  sometimes 
announcing  the  play  as  the  work  of  dne  poet,  sometimes  of  another,  and 
fionaetimes  as  the  joint  production  of  both.  A  bookseller  is  somewhere 
introduced  ad  reprehending  the  saving  ways  of  an  ode^wriUry  who>  he  sup- 
posedj  merely  to  lengthen  his  work,  would  often  put  no  more  than  three 
or  four  words  into  a  line.  The  old  printc^rs  seem  to  have  conceived  th^ 
iame  idea  of  the  parsimony  of  pbets,  and  therefore  often  without  scruple 
mn  verse  into  prose,  riot  adverting  to  measure  or  harmony,  but  solely  go- 
verned by  the  dimensions  of  the  page,  whether  divided  into  columns,  or 
banied  all  aeross  from  one  scanty  margin  to  another;  Their  orthography  f 

.^"  We  hope,  that  thef  oatlivins  hiai,  and  he  xldt  hating  the  fate  comnion  with  some,  to 
oeexequutor  to  hU  own  writioES,"  &c. 

Dedication  <if  Shakespeare  i  J^orks  hy  Semingc  and  CohdelL 
.    "It had  beeii  a  thing,  we  confcsse,  worthy  to  have  been  wished,  thai  the  author  himself 
hd  Used  to  have  set  forth,  and  overscene  his  own  writings ;  bid  since  it  has  been  ordained 
otherwise,  and  ke  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pra^  you  doe  not  ehvy  hib  friends^ 
the  office  of  their  care  add  paine,  to  haVe  collected  and  publishea  them."  ,    . 

.  .  Prrface  qf  Heminsc  and  CondelL 

+  Their  orihogrdphy,  Stc,"]  To  this  article  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  afloriled  very  little 
attention:  ingenious  for  ingenuous^  dlter  for  altar,  cozen  for  cousin,  desert  for  desart,  talents 
ht  talons;  then  for  than,  ic,  Sec:  continually  occur  in  the  old  books.  Nor  does  there  seem 
to  have  been  any  mater  r^ardjp^ct  to  proper  names ;  one  of  our  poets;  for  instance,  we  find 
gUed  Fleaicher,  Flecherj  and  Fletcher  j  and  the  other,  Beamont,Beamount,  and  Beaumont, 
i^  name  of  Shakespeare  is  spelt  at  least  a  dozen  ways.  We  are  told,  in  the  first  note  on  ttie 
Bnnciad  of  •*  an  autograph  di  Shakspeare  himself,  whereby  it  appeared  that  he  spelt  his  own 
ttme  without  the  first  p.  Yet  even  this  auto^aph  is  not  decisive.  In  the  register-book  at 
Stntfoid  upon  Avort,  ihe  name  of  the  family  is  regularly  entered  Shakspere.  In  the  poet*fl 
own  will,  which  now  lies  in  the  Prerogative-OiHce,  £>octor*9  Commons,  his  name  is  spelt 
TtiRBB  difiereot  ways.  In  the  bddy  of  the  will  it  is  always  written  Shackspeare :  this,  how- 
^r,  may  be  ascribed  to  tlie  lawyer^  The  will  consists  of  three  sheets,  the  first  6f  which  is 
tt^bly  subscribed  5A/ir/tjpfr>;  the  two  others  Shakspeare,  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  hand- writth^,  as  tvell  as  situation  of  the  first  signature;  is  different  from  that  of  the  twd 
Mowing:  but  at  appears  extraordinary  that  a  stranger  should  attempt  to  falsify  a  sid^ildiurei 
which  is  usually  suDscribed  to  each  sheet  for  the  sake  of  giving  authenticity  to  so  sblemn  aii 
■Bstniment,  and  is,  therefore,  always  taken  to  be  the  hand-writing  o(  the  testator.  Mr. 
^wick,  however,  has  liow  in  his  possession  the  lease  of  a  house  formerly  situated  in  Black- 
^rian,  and  but  lately  taketi  down  on  account  of  the  new  bridge,  which  belonged  to  that  poet. 
Ai  a  party  to  that  lease  he  6i^a  his  name  Shdkspeare ;  and  the  first  syllable  of  his  name  is 
Mr  pronounced  In  his  natitt  cbiuity,  Warwickshire,  with  the  Short  In,  Shak-  and  not 
Shake  speare.^  On  the  other  hand^  it  must  be  confessedi  that  the  dialect  of  that  county  is 
Jwne  provincial  than  classical^  and  we  believe  that  all  the  families;  who  are  now  known  hy 
'^Poet*9  name,  both  spell  and  pronounce  it  Shakespeare;  which  indeed  seems  most  recon* 
oiaole  to  etimoloj^,  if  etimology  be  at  all  concerned  in  so  capricious  a  circumstance.  Every 
thing,  however  trivial,  interests  au  English  reader,  from  the  relation  it  bears  to  that  great  poet ; 
^hidi  is  the  only  dxcuae  w«  have  to  otter  for  so  long  a  note  on  a  point  of  so  little  importance. 

is 
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is  80  generally  vicious  and  unsettled,  and  their  punctuation  so  totally  de« 
fective,  that  the  regulation  of  either  rarely  merits  the  triumphs  that  have 
so  often  been  derived  from  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  these*  old  copies 
of  our  poets  may  by  an  inteUigent  reader  be  perused  with  satisfaction* 
The  typographical  errors  are  indeed  gross  and  numerous ;  but  their  very 
number  and  grossness  keeps  the  reader  awake  to  the  genuine  text,  and 
commonly  renders  such  palpable  inaccuracies  not  prejudicial.  The  ge- 
nuine work  of  the  author  is  there  extimt,  though  the  lines  are  often,  like  a 
confused  multitude,  huddled  on  one  another,  and  not  marshalled  and 
arrayed  by  the  discipline  of  a  modern  editor. 

-The  first  folio,  containing  thirty-four  of  our  authors'  pieces,  never  till 
then  collected  or  printed,  was  published  by  the  players,  obviously  tran- 
scribed from  the  prompter's  books,  commonly  the  most  inaccurate  and 
barbarous  of  all  manuscripts,  or  made  out  piecemeal  from  the  detached 
parts  copied  for  the  use  of  the  performers.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the 
stage-direction  has  sometimes  crept  into  the  text,  and  the  name  of  the 
actor  is  now  and  then  substituted  for  that  of  the  character.  The  tran- 
scribers, knowing  perhaps  no  language  perfectly,  corrupted  all  languages; 
and  vitiated  the  dialogue  with  false  Latin,  false  French,  false  Ittvlian,  and 
false  Spanish;  nay,  as  Pope  says  of  the  old  copies -of  Shakespeare,  "  their 
very  Welch  is  false." 

The  players,  however,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  Pope,  "  yet 
frdm  Cihher  sore,"  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  with  regard  to  eur  poets,  as 
faithful  and  able  editors  as  others  of  that  period.  It  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  playhouse  manuscript  contained  tlie  real  work  of  the 
autljor,  though  perhaps  ignorantly  copied,  and  accommodated  to  the  use 
of  the  theatre.  A  writer  in  his  closet  often  silently  acquiesces  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  continued  declamation ;  but  if  at  any  time  the  audience,  like 
I^olonius,  cry  out,  "  This  i.s  too  long,"  such  passages  are  afterwards  natu- 
rally curtailed  or  omitted  in  the  representation ;  l)ut  the  curious  reader, 
"  hcingXe^^  fastidious  than  the  proud  spectator"  (for  in  such  terms  Horace 
speaks  of  the  spectator)  is  pleased  wiui  the  restoration  of  those  passages 
in  print.  "  Players,"  says  rope,  "  are  just  such  judges  of  what  is  rigkt^ 
as  tailors  are  of  what  is  graceJulJ'  The  comparison  is  more  ludicrou»and 
sarcastic  than  it  is  just.  The  poet  himself,  who  makes  the  clothes,  may 
rather  be  called  the  tailor;  actors  are  at  most  but  the  empty  beaux  that 
wear  them,  and  the  spectators  censure  or  admire  them.  A  tailor,  however, 
if  players  must  be  the  tailors,  though  not  equal  in  science  to  a  statuary  or 
an  anatomist,  must  yet  be  conceived  to  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  form  than  a  blacksmith  or  a  carpenter;  and  if  many  of  the 
actors  know  but  little  of  the  drama,  they  would  probably  have  known  still 
less  of  it,  had  they  not  been  retainers  to  the  stage.  Some  improvements, 
as  well  as  corruptions  of  the  drama,  may  undoubtedly  be  derived  from  the 
theatre.  Gibber,  idle  Cibher^  wrote  for  the  stage  with  more  success  than 
Pope,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  were  soldiers  and 
freedmen ;  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  were  actors. 

The  second  folio  contained  the  first  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Concerning  that  edition  we  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  has  been  said  by  other  editors,  whose  prefaces  we  have  annexed 
to  our  own. 

The  octavo  editors  of  171 1  seemed  to  aim  at  little  more  than  reprinting 
our  authors'  plays,  and  giving  a  coUeciiou  oi  them  more  portable  and  con- 
venient 
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Venient  than  the  folios.  Their  text,  however^  is  more  corrupt  than  that 
of  either  the  quartos  or  fbiios,  the  errors  of  which  they  religiously  pre* 
served,  adding  many  vicious  readings  of  their  own,  some  of  whicn  have 
been  combated  in  very  long  notes  by  their  successors. 

In  the  year  1742,  Theobald,  on  the  success  and  reputation  of  his 
Shakespeare,  projected  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jouson«  What  he 
hadexecuted  of  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whalley,  and  is  inserted  in  that 
learned  and  ingenious  gentleman's  edition.  At  the  same  time  he  exliibited 
proposals  for  a  publication  oF  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  in 
which  he  v/as  afterwards  assisted  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson:  but 
Theobald  dying  before  he  had  committed  more  than  the  iirst  and  about 
hall*  the  second  volume  to  the  press,  fctie  undertaking  v/as  continued 
bv  the  two  last-mentioned  gentlcineu ;  and  the  edition  thus  jointly,  or 
rather  severally,  executed  by  Theobald,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Syrapson,  at 
length  appeared  in  the  year  1750.  These  gentlemen  were  the  first  editors 
of  our  poets  who  professed  to  collate  the  old  copies>  to  reform  the  punc*- 
toation,  and  to  amend  the  corruptions  of  the  text.  Some  attempts  also 
were  made  to  elucidate  the  obscurities,  and  enforce  the  excellencies  of 
their  authors.  How  far  we  disagree  or  coincide  with  them  will  appear  on 
inspection  of  the  particular  passages  to  which  their  several  observations 
refer.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  declare,  that  we  should  have  been 
incUoed  to  entertain  a  more  respectful  opinion  of  their  labours,  if  they 
had  not  very«early  betrayed  that  coniidence  whicli  every  reader  is  tempted 
to  repose  in  an  editor,  not  only  by  their  carelessness,  but  by  the  more 
unpardonable  faults  of  faithlessness  and  misrepresentation.  1  heir  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  old  copies  can  never  safely  be  taken  on  trust,  and  on 
exammation  many  of  those  copies  will  appear  to  be  both  negligently  col- 
lated, and  untruly  quoted.  Their  punctuation  also,  notwithstanding  their 
occasional  self-approbation,  is  ahnost  as  inaccurate  as  that  of  the  most 
ancient  and  rude  editions ;  and  their  critical  remarks  have,  in  out  opinion, 
oftener  been  well  intended,  than  conceived.  Their  work,  however,  has  in 
the  main  conduced  to  the  illustration  of  our  authors,  and  we  have  seized 
every  fair  occasion  to  applaud  the  display  of  their  diligence,  as  well  as  the 
efforu  of  their  critical  acuteness  and  sagacity.  Such  of  their  notes  as 
appeared  incontestible,  or  even  plausible,  we  have  adopted  without  re- 
mark; to  those  more  dubious  we  have  subjoined  additional  annotations; 
those  of  less  consequence  we  have  abridged ;  and  those  of  no  importance 
ve  have  omitted. 

In  the  present  edition,  it  has  been  our  chief  aim  to  give  the  old  text  as 
it  lies  in  the  old  books,  with  no  other  variations,  but  such  as  the  writers 
themselves,  had  they  superintended  an  impression  of  their  works,  or  even 
a  i-orrector  of  the  press,  would  have  made.  Yet  even  these  variations,  if 
at  all  important,  have  not  been  made  in  silence.  Notes,  however,  have 
been  subjoined  to  the  text  as  briefly  and  as  sparingly  as  possible;  but  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  fluctuation  of  language,  have  rendered  some  notes  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  explaining  obsolete  words,  unusual  phrases, 
oU  customs,  and  obscure  or  distant  allusions.  Critical  remarks,  and  con- 
jectural emendations,  have  been  seldom  hazarded,  nor  has  any  ridicule 
been  wantonly  thrown  on  former  editors,  who  have  only  sometimes  been 
reprehended  for  pompous  affectation,  and  more  frequently  for  want  of  care 
*ad  fidelity.  Every  material  comment  on  these  plays  has  been  retained  in 
^  edition,  though  often  without  the  long  and  ostentatious  notes  that 
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first  introdttc^d  those  comments  to  the  public;    At  thie  stimfe  lime,  we  have  ' 
religiously  attributed  every  observation,  critical  or  philological^  to  its  dtife 
author,  not  wishing  to  claim  any  praise  as  editors^  but  by  industriously 
endeavouring,  as  an  Act  of  duty,  to  collect  from  all  quarters  every  thing 
that  might  contribute  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

To  conclude,  we  have  beheld  with  pity  and  indignation  the  mean  pa- 
rade of  many  modern  editors,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  their 
duties  without  imbibing  their  arrogance*  We  are  perhaps  too  proud  to 
indulge  so  poor  a  vanity)  at  least,  we  are  too  much  occupied  to  litigate 
readings  we  think  of  small  importance^  arid  too  honest  to  claim  restorations 
not  our  own,  or  to  propose  readings  as  corrections  that  are  no  more  than 
restorationsi  Th^  stationer  has  not  disgraced  our  authors  with  tobacco- 
paper;  the  pressj  we  trust,  has  done  its  dut}-;  and  the  rolhng-press,  at  tt 
very  considerable  expence,  has  added  its  assistance*  The  cuts,  if  we  are 
not  deceived,  are  for  the  most  part  happily  designed^  and  well  executed, 
and  will  probably  be  deemed  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  work :  at  least, 
we  niay  with  truth  assert,  that  no  authors  iil  the  English  language,  pub^ 
lishcd  at  the  same  price,  have  so  many  and  so  valuable  erigravmgs* 

The  province  of  a  painter  and  an  editor  are  directly  opposite.  In  the 
first  instance  the  canvas  receives  its  chief  value  from  the  artist,  and  in  th^ 
second  the  artist  derives  almost  all  his  consequence  from  the  canvas* 
The  editor,  if  he  live^,  is  carried  down  the  stream  of  time  by  his  author ) 
and  if  the  author  be  excelltot,  and  his  commentary  judiciotiSi 

8tiU  shall  his  Utile  bark  attendaiit  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  {>artake  the  gale. 

For  out  parts,  we  have  been  incited  to  this  undertaking  froiii  a  real  admi-a 
ration  of  these  poets,  grounded,  as  we  apprehend,' on  their  genuine  excel- 
lencies, and  a  thorough  persuasion  that  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  may  proudly  claim  a  second  place  in  the  English  drama,  nearer 
to  the  first  than  ths  third,  to  those  of  Shakespeare  ^  some  of  their  plays 
being  so  much  in  his  manner,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  it 
be  the  work  of  another  hand* 
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The  foIlowlDg  passage,  extracted  irom  Mr.  Capell's  Notes  on  Shake- 
fpeare's  Aatony  and  Cleopatra,  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  all  tlie  dramatic  perform^ices  produced  in  that  age.  Without 
adverting  to  the  form  of  the  stage,  and  the  p^ture  of  its  decorations  at  that 
period,  iseveral  p^sages  in  old  plays  are  rather  obscure,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  intelligible, — It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  the  ingenious 
md  elaborate  cominentator  h^d  quoted  some  authorities ;  but,  from  his 
koowD  fidelity  ^nd  diUgencCi  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  informatioi) 
bere  given  may  b^  depended  on,  as  genuine  and  authentic 

"But  this  ^th^  fustom  of  Shakespeare's  stage,  of  having  womens*  parU 
acted  by  boys]  was  not  the  only  defect;  of  the  stage  that  tiiese  plays  were 
brought  out  upon;  another,  and  more  considerable,  was  its  fittings  out: 
icenes  w^re  unknown  to  it;  all  its  decorations  were — certain  arras  or 
tapestries  in  front,  and  some  on  th^  sides,  with  slips  between :  the  platform 
vas  double,  the  hinder  or  baqk  part  of  it  rising  some  little  matter  above 
that  in  the  fyont;  and  this  served  them  for  chambers  or  galleries,  for 
Juliet  to  hold  discourse  from  with  Romeo,  and  fo^  Cleopatra  in  this  play 
to  draw  pp  Antony  dying* ;  and  this  upper  stage  ioo,  it  is  probable,  was 
the  place  of  performance  for  those  little  engrafted  pieces  that  Shakespeare 
has  given  us,  as — the  Play  in  Hamlet,  Masque  in  the  Tempest,  &c. — the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  presented,  sitting  upon  the  lower.  That  this 
was  their  stage's  construction,  and  continued  to  be  so,  (perhaps,  as  Ipw 
down  as  th<^  general  reform  of  it  at  the  restoration,  the  asra  of  scenes  and 
of  actresses)  is  evinced  beyond  doubting,  from  entries  that  are  found  in 
some  plays  bf  rather  a  later  date  thaq  the  poet's;  in  which  are  seen  the 
\xmA--^upper,  ^nd  lowers  and  dialogues  pass  between  persons,  standing 
some  oix  the  one  and  some  on  the  othe?"  stage :  and  this  form  it  received 
from  the  earliest  pieces  produced  on  it, — the  Mysteries:  for  the  exhi- 
hition  of  which,  the  platform  had  yet  another  division ;  a  part  beyond  the 
twowear^  speaking  of,  and  rising  higher  than  them;  upon  which  appeared 
their  Pfl/er  Calestis,  attended  by  angels;  p«^triarchs  and  glorified  persons 
opon  that  in  the  middle,  and  mere  m^n  on  the  lowermost:  and  hell  (a 
Dtost  necessary  member  of  these  curious  productions,  for  without  there 
had  been  no  entertainment  for  some  of  their  auditors)  was  represented  by 
a  great  gaping  hole  on  the  side  of  that  platform,  that  vomited  something 
like  flfunesj  put  of  which  their  greatest  jokers,  the  devils,  ascended  at 
times,  and  fnixed  ^ith  the  men;  and  into  which,  they  were  commonly 
driven  in  heaps  at  the  drama's  conclusion :  but  this  hell,  and  the  higher 
i?irion,  vaniehed  with  the  mjrsteries ;  and  the  stage's  form,  after  that, 
«rai  as  above.  The  poverty  of  this  apparatus  had  one  very  considerable 
effect  upon  the  persons  that  wrote  for  U ;  the  setting  of  which  in  its  due 

*  This  upper  stage  must  have  been  also  made  use  of  in  several  of  theplap  of  our  poets; 
Pjnicolarfy  id  Bonduca,  Maid*s  Tragedy,  Custom  of  the  Country,  Loyal  Subject,  Chances, 
""phetcsi,  Doable  Marriage,  Knight  of  Malta,  Love's  Cure,  \\  oman*s  Prize,  Island  Prin- 
««,  Niglik^ Walker,  Noble  Kinsmen,  Masque,  Four  Plays ',  and  probably  in  some  others. 

light 
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light  being  of  some  consequence  to  the  poet's  reputation,  in  a  matter  that 
has  been  objected  to  him,  it  is  upon  that  account  chiefly  that  this  detail 
of  his  stage  is  entered  into :  naked  as  it  was,  and  quite  motionless ;  without 
scenes,  or  machinery,  not  so  much  as  a  trap-door  for  a  ghost  to  rise  out 
of;  the  spectator  had  nothing  to  aid  him,  or  contribute  to  his  deception : 
fancy  pieced  out  all  these  defects,  as  well  as  it  could ;  and  its  powers  were 
called  QUt  upon, — to  imagine  the  same  unchangeable  spot  to  be  a  hall,  a 
chamber,  a  palace,  a  cottage,  a  ship,  la^n,  field  of  battle,  ?cc.  This  call 
upon  their  auditors'  fancy,  to  which  the  poets  were  driven  by  their  stage's 
penuriousness,  made  them  hardy  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  bring  things 
upon  it  that  cannot  be  represented  on  any  stage;  not  even  upon  the  pre- 
sent, under  all  its  improvements, ^r  under  any  other  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
but  they  thought,  and  thought  rightly, — that  it  was  but  a  strain  or  two 
more,  and  the  same  active  power  in  their  audience  that  could  make  them 
gee  places  and  actions  of  which  there  was  not  even  the  shadow,  could  pic-« 
ture  others  out  to  them  of  greater  difficulty ;  such  as — Pompey's  enter- 
tainment on  shipboard,  and  the  monument  scenes  in  this  act,'* 
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The  first  editioD  we  meet  with  of  this  Tragedy  was  printed  in  1619.  The  Commendatory 
Verses  by  Howard^  Stanley,  Herrick,  and  Waller,  speak  of  Fletcher  as  the  sole  Author  of  it; 
diose  by  Earle,  ascribe  it  to  Beaumont;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  their  joint  produc- 
tion. It  always  met  with  great  applause  till  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  who  forbid  its  repre- 
sentation. Mr.  Waller  then  wrote  a  new  fifth  act,  rendering  the  catastrophe  fortunate, 
which  Is  printed  in  a  volume  of  that  gentleman's  poems ;  and  with  which  Langbaine,  and 
all  the  dramatic  historiographers  since,  assert  it  was  again  brought  on  the  stage,  and  received 
as  much  applause  as  ev-er.  But  this  revival  is  much  doubted ;  because  Mr.  Fenton,  in  his 
notes  on  Waller,  says,  he  had  been  assured  by  his  friend  Southeme,  that  in  the  latter  end  of 
Charles  ll.'s  reign,  he  had  seen  this  playacted  at  the  Theatre-Royal^  as  it  was  originally 
written  by  Fletcher;  but  never  with  Waller's  alterations. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


M£2r. 

KiKG. 

Ltsippus,  brother  to  the  King. 
Amiktor,  a  noble  Gentleman, 

C-ALiAyAX,  an  oldhumorouh  lord,  and  father 

DiAGORAS,  a  servant  to  Calianax. 

SCENE, 


Women. 

EvADNE,  v)\fe  to  Amintor, 

AsPATiA,  troth-plight  wtfe  to  Amintor, 

Antiphila,  \  f  waiting- gentlewomen  to 


Olympias 
DuLA,  a  lady. 
Night, 
Cykthia,- 
Neptune, 

^OLUS, 

Rhodes. 


Aspatia, 


] 


masquers. 


ACT   I. 


Enter  Cleon,  Strata,  Lysippus,  and 
Diphiltts. 

Cleon,  T^HE  rest  are  making  ready.  Sir. 

-■•      Lys.  So  let  them ;  there's  time 
enonzh. 
DipA.  You  are  the  brother  to  the  king,  my 

lofd;  we'll  take  your  word. 
Lys.  Stiato,  thbu  hast  some  skill  in  poetr)', 
What  think*st  thou  of  the  masque?  *■  will  it 
be  well? 
Strat.  As  well  as  masque  can  be. 
Lys.  As  masque  can  be? 
Strat.  Yes ;  they  must  commend  their  king, 
and  «peak  in  praise  of  the  assembly  \  bless  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  in  i)erson  of  some  god : 
They're  ly'd  to  rules  of  flattery. 

Clf.  See,  good  my  lord,  wIk)  is  retuni'd ! 

■  f^liat  think' st  thou  of  a.  maitjuc?']  It  should  be,  the  masque.  It  was  not  then  to  be 
(Armed;  nor  docs  tlie  prince  mean  10  ii^k,  wluther  it  will  be  well  to  have  one;  but  whetlier 
ihis,  which  is  prei>drcd,  will  be  a  gQoU  one.  This  Strato*s  answer  and  the  sequel  of  the  play 
plainly  shew.       ^  Mr.  Seward. 

Vol.  I.  B 


Enter  Melantius, 
Lys.  Noble  Melantius!  the  land,  by  me, 
Wefcomes  thy  virtues  home  to  Rhodes. 
Thou,  thai  with  blood  abroad  buy*st  us  out 

peai(;e! 
The  breath  of  kings  is  like  the  breath  of  eods; 
My  brother  wish'd  thee  here,  and  thou  art  nere. 
He  will  be  too  kind,  and  weary  thee  with 
Often  welcomes.  But  the  time  doth  give  thee 
A  welcome  above  his,  or  all  the  world's. 
Mel.    My  lord,    my    tlianksj    but   these 

scratch'd  limbs  of  iniae 
Have  spoke  my  love  and  truth  unto  mv  friends. 
More  than  my  tongue  e'er  could.    Aly  mind's 

the  same 
It  ever  was  to  you :  Where  I  find  worth, 
I  love  the  keeper  till  he  let  it  go. 
And  then  I  follow  it. 
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i)iph.  Hall,  worthy  brother! 
He,  that  rejoices  not  at  your  return 
In  safety,  is  mine  enemy  for  e^rer. 

Mel,  I  thank  thee,  Diphilus.    But  thou 
art  faulty; 
I  sent  for  thee  to  exercise  thine  arms 
With  me  at  Patria:  Thou  cam'st  not,  Diphilus; 
Twas  ilL 

Diph,  My  noble  brother,  my  excuse 
Is  my  kin^*s  straight^tommand ;  which  you, 

my  lord. 
Can  witness  with  me. 

Lys.  *Tts  true,  Melantius; 
He  might  not  come,  till  the  solemnity 
Of  this  great  match  was  past 

Diph,  Have  you  heard  of  it > 

MeL  Yes,  I  nave  given  cause  to  those,  that 
Envy  my  deed»  abroad,  to  call  me  gamesome : 
I  have  no  other  business  here  at  Rhodes. 

Lys,  We  have  a  masque  to-night,  and  you 
must  tread 
A  soldier's  measure.  [me : 

MeL  These  soft  and  silken  wars  are  not  for 
The  music  must  be  shrill,  and  all  confus'd. 
That  stirs  my  blood;  and  then  I  dance  with 

arms. 
But  is  Amintor  wed? 

Diph,  Thb  day, 

''MeL  All  joys  upon  him !    for  he  is  my 
friend. 
Wonder  not  that  I  call  a  man  so  young  my 
friend:  [perate; 

His  worth  18  great;  valiant  he  is,  and  tem- 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own. 
If  his  friend  need  it.     When  he  was  a  boy. 
As  oft  as  I  retum'd  (as,  without  boast,     [me, 
I  brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gaze  upon 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
Tlie  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard. 
Then  would  he  wish  to  $ee  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weigh  it :  He  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this. 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
WiU  see  it  all  perform'd. 

Enter  Aspatia,  ptusing  by. 

Hail,  maid  and  wife! 
Thou  fair  Aspatia,  may  the  holy  knot 
That  thou  hast  tyM  to  dav,  last  till  the  hand 
Of  age  undo  it!  may'st  tnou  bring  a  race 
Unto  Amintor,  that  may  fill  the  world 
Successively  with  soldiers  1 
Axp,  My  hard  fortunes 
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Deserve  not  scorn ;  for  I  was  never  prOud, 
When  they  were  ^ood.  [ExiL 

MeL  How*sthis? 

Lyi.  You  are  mistaken. 
For  she  is  not  married. 

MeL  You  said  Amintor  was. 

Diph.  Tistrue;  but^ 

MeL  Pardon  me,  I  did  receive 
Letters  at  Patria  from  my  Amintor 
That  he  should  marry  her. 

Lys.  And  so  it  stood 
In  all  opinion  long ;  but  your  arrival 
Made  me  imagine  you  baud  heard  the  change. 

Mel   Who  hath  he  taken  then? 

Lys.  A  lady.  Sir, 
That  bears  the  lisht  above  her,  and  strikes  dead 
With  flashes  of  ner  eye:  the  fair  Evadne, 
Your  virtuous  sister. 

MeL  Peace  of  heart  betwixt  them! 
But  this  is  strange. 

LAfs,  The  king  my  brother  did  it 
'o  honour  you ;  ana  these  solemnities 
at  his  charge. 

MeL  Tis  royal,  like  himself.  But  I  am  sad 
My  speech  bears  so  unfortunate  a  sound 
To  beautiful  Aspatia.    There  is  rage 
Hid  ija  her  father's  breast,  Caliaiiisix, 
Bentlonga^inst  mjy^nd  he  shcmld  not  think, 
in  could  call  it  back^that  I  wquid  take 
So  base  revenges,  as  to  scorn  the  state 
Of  his  neglected  daughter.    Holds  he  still 
His  greattiess  with  the  king? 

Lys,  Yes.    But  this  lady 
Walks  disoontented,  with  her  watry  erves 
Bent  on  the  earth.    The  unfrequented  woods 
Are  her  delight;  and  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  tell 
Her  servants  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in ;  and  mate  her  maida 
Pluck  *em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 
She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief. 
That  strikes  all  her  beholders ;  she  will  sinff 
The^noumfurst  things  that  ever  ear  hathheard. 
And  sigh  and  sin^  a^in ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood. 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  that  fill  the  room 
With  laushter,  she  will  widi  so  sad  a  look 
Bring  form  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase,  that,  ere  she  end. 
She'll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away. 

MeL  She  has  a  brother^  under  my  com- 
mand. 


*  She  has  a  brother,  &c.^  The  critics  in  all  ages,  upon  dramatic  poems,  have  laid  it  down 
lor  a  rule,  that  an  incident  should  be  prepared,  but  not  prevented ;  that  is,  not  foreseen,  so  as  to 
take  off  the  surprise :  For  then  the  whole  pleasure  of  the  incident  is  pall'd,  and  has  no  effect 
upon  the  audience  or  readers.  These  preparatives,  therefore,  must  seem  by  chance  to  the  spec- 
tators, though  they  are  always  designedly  thrown  in  by  the  poet.  '*  In  multis  aconomia  comt- 
cwum  poetarum  ith  se  hahet,  ut  csAMputet  spectator  venisse  quod  consilio  scriptorum  factum 
sit  :**  says  Donatus  upon  Terence.  This  is  the  most  artful  preparation,  that  I  remember  in  all 
Beaumont  and  Fletcner*s  plays,  for  an  incident  which  is  in  no  kind  suspected.  Melantius 
says,  he  has  a  brother  of  Aspatia  under  his  command,  most  like  her  in  the  softness  of  face  and 
feature.  This  brother  never  appears  in  any  scene  through  the  play :  But  when  Aspatia  comes 
in  b(^8  clothes  to  fight  with  Amintor,  to  obtain  her  death  from  his  hand,  and  tells  him, 

*«  For 
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Like  her;  a  face  as  womanish  as  hers ; 
Bui  with  a  spirit  that  hath  much  out-grown 
The  number  of  his  years. 

Enter  Aminior. 

CU.  Mj  lord»  the  bridegroom  I  ^ 

Mel,  I  might  ran  fiercely,  not  more  hastily. 
Upon  my  foe.     I  love  thee  well,  Amintor^ 
Mj'  mouth  is  much  too  narrow  for  ny^hejvrt  j 
Vw'XB  loot  upon  tTiose  eyes  o"Fthine  j 
Thou  art  my  fnend,  but  my  disordered  speech 
Cots  off  my  love. 

Jmin,  Thou  art  Melantius ; 
All  love  is  spoke  in  that.     A  sacrifice. 
To  thank  the  gods  Melantius  is  retum'd 
in  safety!  Victory  sits  on  his  sword,  [dwell; 
As  ^le  was  wont:  May  she  build  there  and 
And  may  thy  armour  be,  as  it  hath  been. 
Only  thy  yakur  and  thy  innocence !       [give. 
What  endless  treasures  would  our  enemies 
That  I  might  hold  thee  still  thus! 

Mel.  I'm  but  poor  [mother 

In  words;  but  credit  me,  young  man,  thy 
Could  do  no  more  but  weep  for  joy  to  see  thee 
After  long  absence:  All  the  wounds  I  have 
Fctch*d  not  so  much  away,  nor  all  the  cries 
Of  widowed  mothers.    But  this  is  peace. 
And  that  was  war. 

Aimin,  Pirdon,  thou  holy  god 
Of  marriage-bed,  and  frown  not,  I  am  forc'd. 
In  answer  of  such  noble  tears  as  those. 
To  weep  upon  my  wedding-day.  [hear 

Mel,  I  tear  lhou*rt  grown  too  fickle,  tor  I 
A  ladv  mourns  tor  thee ;  men  say,  to  death ; 
Forsaken  of  thee ;  on  what  terms,  I  know  not. 


Amin,  She  had  my  promise;  but  the  king 
forbad  it*  [sister. 

And  made  me  make  this  worthy  change,  thy 
Accompanied  with  graces  far  above  her; 
With  whom  I  long  to  lose  my  lusty  youth. 
And  grow  old  in  her  arms. 

MeL  Be  prosperous! 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  the  masquers  rage  for  jon. 

Lys.  yVe  are  gone.    Cleon,  Strato,  Diphi* 
lus — 2  [trouble  you 

Amin.  We'll  all  attend  you.*  We  shall 
With  our  solemnities. 

ilfW.  Not  so,  Amintor: 
But  if  you  lau^  at  my  rude  carriage 
In  peace,  1*11  uo  as  much  for  you  in  war. 
When  you  come  thither.  Yet  1  have  a  mistrest 
To  bring  to  your  delights ;  rough  tho*  I  am, 
I  have  a  mistress,  and  she  has  a  heart. 
She  says;  but,  trust  me,  it  is  stone,  no  better ; 
There  is  no  place  that  I  can  challenge  in't.' 
But  you  stand  still,  and  here  my  way  lies.^ 

Enter  Calianax  with  Diagoras. 

CaL  Diagoras,  look  to  the  doors  better  for 
shame;  you  let  in  all  the  world,  and  anon  the 
king  will  rail  at  me-^why,  very  well  said—- 
by  Jove,  tlie  king  will  have  the  show  i*th' 
court. 

Diag,  Why  do  you  swear  so,  my  lord? 
You  know  he  11  have  it  here,  [not. 

Cal.  By  this  light,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will 

Diag.  And  if  he  will  not  be  wise,  you  are 
forsworn. 


**  For  till  the  chance  of  war  mark'd  this  smooth  face  ^ 
With  these  few  blemishes,  people  would  call  me  , 

My  sister's  picture;  and  her,  mme;  in  short, 
I  am  the  brother  to  the  wrong'd  Aspatia  ;'* 

diis  fore-mention  of  the  brother,  here,  makes  the  incident  the  more  probable,  and  striking ; 
as  Amintor  must  have  heard  of  such  a  brother,  and  could  have  no  suspicion  that  he  was  going 
lo  draw  his  sword  against  Aspatia.    The  audience  are  equally  amused  with  the  fallacy. 

JIfr.  Theobald. 
'Mr.  Theobald's  edition  says  here. 

Exeunt  Lysippus,  Cleon,  Strato,  and  Diphilus, 

but  as  we  find  no  authority  for  this  note  of  direction,  we  have  not  veptured  to  insert  it,  though 
we  belie\'e  our  Authors  intended  those  persons  to  depart  at  this  place. 

*  fFeli  all  attend  you.  We  shall,  &€."]  An  explanation  of  this  and  Melantius*s  speech 
seems  requisite.  Nevra  being  brought  that  the  masquers  wait,  Lysippus  is  calling  on  the 
eomrany,  and  Amintor  says,  *'  Well  all  attend  you.*  They  depart,  and  Amintor,  turning 
to  Melantius,  continues,  ^'.We  shall  trouble  you  with  [beg  you  to  partake  of]  our  solemnities. 
**  No,**  replies  Melantius;  *'  though  you  may  laugh  at  my  being  so  uncourtly,  you  must  ex- 
coK  me:  Bat  I  have  a  mistress  to  bring  to  your  diversions.  *  He  then  enters  mto  a  digression 
about  this  mbtress;  till  recollecting  that  it  was  necessary  for  Amintor  to  attend  the  exhibition, 
and  for  him  to  fetch  the  lady,  he  interrupts  himself  with  **  But  I  detain  you,  and  neglect  my 
own  engagement.' 

'  JH^e  si  no  place  that  I  can  challenge,  gentlemen.]    Thus  the  first  edition  reads;  Mr. 
TheohaW-s, 

There's  no  place  I  can  challenge  gentle  in't; 

AH  the  intermediate  copies  exhibit  the  reading  of  the  present  text. 

•  At  the  end  of  this  scene,  the  old  editions  say,  exit ;  that  of  171 1,  exeunt  i  Mr.  Theobald's^ 
txnmt  severally ;  which,  we  apprehend,  is  the  proper  reading. 


THE  MAIDS  TRAGEDY. 


[Actl. 


CaL  One  may  swear  out  hia  heart  with 
swearing,  and  get  thanks  on  no  side.  1*11  be 
gone — ^look  to't,  who  will. 

jDffl^.  My  lord,  I  shall  never  keep  them 
out.  Aay,  stay;  your  looks  will  terrify  them. 

Cal.  Mviooks  terrify  them,  you  coxcomhly 
988,  you!  I'll  be  judg  d  by  all  the  company, 
whether  thou  hast  not  a  worse  face  than  I.    • 

Dfog.  I  mean,  because  they  know  you  and 
your  office. 

CaL  Office!  I  would  I  could  pu^  it  off:  I 
am  sure  I  sweat  quite  through  my  office.  I 
might  have  made  room  at  my  daughter's  wed- 
ding :  they  have  near  kill'd  her  amongst  them  j 
and  now  I  must  do  service  for  him  that  hath 
forsaken  her.    Serve,  that  will.  [Exit. 

Diag'  He's  so  humorous  since  his  daugh- 
ter was  forsaken. — ^Hark,  hark!  there,  there! 
so,  so!  Codes,  Codes!  [Knock  ivithin.'] 
What  now? 

Mel,  [toithin]  Open  the  door. 

Diflg.  Who's  there? 

MeL  [within']  Melantiufe. 

Diag.  I  hope  your  lordship  brings  no  troop 
with  you ;  for,  it  you  do,  I  must  return  them. 

Enter  Melantius  and  a  Lady. 

MeL  None  but  this  lady.  Sir. 

Dioff.  The  ladies  are  all  plac'd  above,  save 
those  that  come  in  the  king's  troop:  The  best 
of  Rhodes  sit  there,  and  there's  room. 

MeL  I  thank  you.  Sir.  When  I  have  seen 
you  plac'd,  madam,  I  must  attend  the  king; 
but,  the  masque  done,  I'll  wait  on  you  again. 

Diag.  Stand  back  there — room  for  my  lord 
Melantius — pray,  bear  back — this  is  no  place 
for  such  youths  and  their  trulls — let  the  doors 
shut  agam. — No!— do  your  heads  itch?  I'll 
scratch  them  for  you. — So,  now  thrust  and 
hang. — Again!  who  is't  now? — I  cannot 
blame  my  lord  Calianax  for  going  away: 
'Would  he  were  here!  he  would  run  raging 
among  them,  and  break  a  dozen  wiser  heads 
than  his  own,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — 
What's  the  news  now  ? 

Within."]  I  pray  you,  can  you  help  me  to 
the  speech  of  trie  master-cook  ? 

Dtag.  If  I  open  the  door,  I'll  cook  some 
of  your  calves-heads.  Peace,  rogues! — Again! 
who  is't? 

MeL  [within.']  Melantius. 

Enter  Calianax. 

Cal.  Let  him  not  in. 

Diag.  O,  my  lord,  I  must.  Make  room 
there  for  my  lord. 

Enter  Melantius. 

Is  vour  lady  plac'd  ?  [To  Mel. 

MeL  Yes,  Sir, 
I  thank  you.     My  lord  Calianax,  well  met. 
i  Your  causeless  hate  to  me,  I  hope,  is  buried. 
CaL  Yes,  I  do  service  for  your  sister  here. 
That  brings  my  own  poor  child  to  timeless 
death: 


She  loves  your  friend  Amintor;  such  another/ 
False-hearted  lord  as  you.  ' 

3Iel.  You  do  me  wrong, 
A  most  unmanly  one,  and  I  am  slow 
In  taking  vengCi;nce!  But  be  well  advis'd. 

CaL  It  may  be  so.  Who  placM  the  lady 
So  near  the  presence  of  tlie  king?         f there, 

Mel.  I  did. 

Cal.  My  lord,  she  must  not  sit  there. 

MeL  Why?  [worth. 

CaL  The  place  is  kept  for  women  of  more 

MeL  More  worth  than  she?  It  mis-becomes 
your  age. 
And  place,  to  be  thus  womanish.    Forbear! 
What  you  have  spoke,  I  am  content  to  think 
The  pedsy  shook  your  toneue  to. 

CaL  Why,  'tis  well  if  1  stand  here  to  place 
mens'  wenches.  [safety, 

Mel.  1  shall  forget  this  place,  thy  age,  my 
And  thorough  all,  cut  that  poor  sickly  week, 
lliou  hast  to  live,  away  from  thee,     [whore. 

Cal.  Nay,  I  know  you  can  fight  lor  your 

MeL  Bate  the  king,  and  be  he  flesh  and 
blood. 
He  lyes,  that  says  it!  Thy  modier  at  fifteen 
Was  black  and  sinful  to  ner. 

3iag.  Good- my  lord ! 

MeL  Some  gpd  pluck  threescore  years  from 
that  fond  man,  [nour. 

That  I  may  kill  him,  and  not  stain  mine  ho- 
lt is  the  curse  of  soldiers,  that  in  peace 
They  shall  be  brav'd  by  such  ignoble  men. 
As,  if  the  land  were  troubled,  would  with  tears 
And  knees  beg  succour  from  'em.     'Would, 

that  blood. 
That  sea  of  blood,  that  Iihave  lost  in  fight, 
Were  running  in  thy  veins,  that  it  might  make 
Apt  to  say  less,  or  able  to  maintain,         [thee 
Should'st  thou  say  more !  This  Rhodes,  I  see, 

is  nought 
But  a  place  privil^'d  to  do  men  wrong. 

CaL  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure. 

Enter  Aminlor. 

Amin.  What  vile  injury 
Has  stirr'd  my  worthy  friend,  who  is  as  slow? 
To  fight  with  words  as  he  is  quick  of  hand? 

Mel.  That  heap  of  age,  whicli  I  should  re- 
If  it  were  temperate;  but  testy  years  [verence 
Are  most  contemptible. 

Amin.  Good  Sir,  forbear. 

CaL  There  is  just  sUch  another  as  yourself. 

Amin.  He  will  wrong  you,  or  me,  or  any 
And  talk  as  if  he  had  no  life  to  lose,       [man, 
Siuce  this  our  match.  The  king  is  coming  in : 
I  would  not  for  more  wealth  than  I  enjov. 
He  should  perceive  you  raging.     He  did  hear 
You  were  at  difiercnce  now,  which  hast'ned 

CaL  M ake  room  there !  [him. 

[Hautboys  play  within. 

Enter  King,  Evadne,  Aspalia,  lords  and 
ladies. 

King.  Melantius,  thou  art  welcome,  and 
my  love 
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Is  with  thee  still :  Bnt  this  not  a  place 
To  brabble  in.    Calianax,  join  hands. 

Col.  He  shall  not  haye  my  hand. 

King.  This  is  no  time 
To  force  you  to  it.     I  do  love  you  both : 
Calianax,  you  look  well  to  your  office ; 
And  yDo»  Melantius,  are  welcome  home, 
Bei^n  the  masque !  [choice. 

Jff/.  Sister,  1  joy  to  sec  you,  and  your 
You  look'd  with  my  eyes  when  you  took  that 
Be  happy  in  him !  [man : 

\ Recorders  play. 

Evad,  O,  my  dearest  brother! 
Your  presence  is  more  joyful,  than  this  day 
Can  be  unto  me. 

THE  MASQUE.        » 
Nighi  rises  in  mists. 
Nighi.  Our  reign  is  come;  for  in  the  rag- 
ing sea 
The  sun  is  drown'd,  and  with  him  fell  the  day. 
Bright  Qinthia,  hear  my  voice ;  I  am  theN  ight. 
For  whom  thou  bearst  about  thy  borrow'xl 

light. 
Appear;  no  lon^r  thy  pale  visage  shroud. 
But  strike  thy  silver  horns  quite^  through  a 

cloud. 
And  9cnd  a  beam  upon  my  swarthy  face; 
By  which  I  may  disco\'er  all  the  place 
And  persons,  and  how  many  longing  eyes 
Are  come  to  wait  on  our  solemnities. 

Enter  Cinthia. 

How  dull  and  black  am  I !  I  could  not  find 
This  beauty  without  thee,  I  am  so  blind.. 
Methinks,   they  shew  like  to  those  eastern 
streaks  [breaks! 

That  warn  us  hence^  before  the  morning 


Back,  my  pale  servant,  for  these  eyes  know 

how 
To  shoot  far  more  and  quicker  rays  than  thou. 
Cintk.  Great  queen,  they  be  a  trqpp  for 

whom  alone 
One  of  my  clearest  moons  I  have  put  on ; 
A  troop,  that  looks  as  if  thyself  and  I      [by. 
Had  pluck*d  our  reins  in,  and  Our  whips  laid 
To  g^ze  upon  these  mortals,  that  appear 
Brighter  than  we. 

Jsigkt.  Then  let  us  keep  *em  here ; 
And  never  more  our  chariots  drive  away, 
But  hold  our  places^  and  out-shine  the  day. 
dnth.  Great  queen  of  shadows,  yon  are 

pleas'd  to  speak  [break 

Of  more  than  may  be  done:  We  may  not 

-The  gods*  decrees ;  but,  when  our  time  is  come. 

Must  drive  away,  and  give  the  day  our  room.* 

Night.  Then  shine  at  full,  fair  queen,  and 

by  thy  jiow'r 
Produce  a  oirth,  to  crown  this  happy  hour. 
Of  nymphs  and  shepherds:   Let  tneir  songs 

discover. 
Easy  and  sweet,  who  is  a  happy  lover. 
Or,  if  thou  wooH,  then  call  thine  own  En- 

dymion. 
From  the  sweet  flow*ry  bed  he  lies  upon. 
On  Latmus*  top,  thy  pale  beams  drawn  away; 
And  of  this  long  night  let  him  make  a  day. 
Cinth.  Thou  dream*st,  dark  queen;  that 

fair  boy  was  not  mine,  . 
Ner  went  I  down  to  kiss  him.  Ease  and  wine 
Have  bred  these  bold  tales :  Poets,  when  they 

rage. 
Turn  gods  to  men,  and  make  an  hour  an  age. 
But  I  will  give  a  greater  state  and  glory. 
And  raise  to  time  a  noble  memory 
Of  what  these  lovers  are.     Rise,  rise,  I  say. 
Thou  pow'r  of  deeps;  thy  surges  lade  away,^ 


7  Qnite  tkro*  a  cioud.l  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies;  but  we  think  quick  would  be  a 
orach  better  word,  and  merefore  more  likely  to  have  been  used  by  our  Authors. 

■  To  this  speech  of  Cinthia  the  ten  following  Hues  are  first  added  in  the  edition  of  l630, 
£{ieen  years  after  the  death  of  Beaumont,  five  after  that  of  Flrtcher.  They  have  maintained 
their  situation  in  the  text  ever  since ;  but  as  we  apprehend  they  contain  not  tne  least  poetic  fire, 
oor  ingenioas  imagery,  which  can  entitle  them  to  a  place  with  the  other  parts  of  this  masque,  or 
induce  us  to  believe  thejr  came  from  either  Beaumont's  or  Fletcher's  pen,  we  have  ventured  to 
remove  them  to  this  place ;  and  apprehend,  if  any  apolo^  is  necessary,  it  must  be  for  not 
sotally  cutting  off  their  association  with  the  writings  of  sucn  deservedly-admired  poets. 

«*  Yet,  while  our  reign  lasts,  let  us  stretch  our  pow'r 
To  give  our  servants  one  contented  hour, 
Wim  such  unwonted  solemn  grace  and  state. 
As  may  for  ever  after  force  them  hat6 
Our  brother's  glorious  beams;  and  wish  the  night 
Crown*d  with  a  thousand  stars,  and  our  cold  light; 
For  almost  all  the  %vorld  their  service  bend    . 
To  Phoebus,  and  in  vain  my  light  I  lend; 
Gaz*d  on  unto  my  setting  from  my  rise 
Almost  of  none,  out  of  unquiet  eyes." 

*  Thy  surges  'laid  away.'}  The  printed  word  hitherto  has  been  laid;  but  I  think  it  scarce 
sene.  Neptune  in  leaving  the  ocean  is  never  supposed  either  to  bring  his  sur^s  with  him, 
or  lay  them  aside,  but  hardy  to  leave  them.  The  word  lade  will  signi^  his  parting  the  waves 
with  his  trident  to  give  him  a  free  passage;  which  is  an  image  quite  poetical.    Mr.  Seward. 
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[Act  U 


Neptune,  great  king  of  waters,  and  by  me 
Be  proud  to  be  commaoded. 

Neptune  rises. 

Nept.  Cinthia,  see. 
Thy  word  hath  fetch'd  me  hither:  Let  me 
Why  I  a»cend?  [know, 

(finth.  Doth  this  majestic  show 
Give  thee  no  knowledge  yet? 

Nept.  Yes,  now  I  see 
Something  intended,  Cinthia,  worthy  thee. 
Go  on;  III  be  a  helper. 

Cintk.  Hie  thee  then. 
And  charge  the  wind  fly  from  his  rocky  den. 
l^t  loose  thy  subjects;  only  Boreas, 
Too  foul  for  our  intention,  as  he  was,    [here 
Still  keephim  fast  chain'd :  We  must  have  none 
But  vernal  blasts,  and  gentle  winds  appear; 
Such  as  blow  flow'rs,  and  thro*  the  glad 

boughs  sing 
Many  sort  welcomes  to  the  lusty  spring: 
These  are  our  music.     Next,  thy  watry  race 
Bring  on  in  couples  (we  are  pleas'd  to  grace 
This  noble  night),  each  in  their  richest  things 
Your  own  deeps,  or  the  broken  vessel,  brings.*^ 
Be  prodigal,  and  I  shall  be  as  kind. 
And  shine  at  full  upon  you. 

Nept.  Ho!  the  ''wind- 
Commanding  iEolus! 


Enter  JEolus  out  of  a  Rock. 

JEoL  Great  Nq)tune? 

Nept.  He. 

JEoL  What  is  thy  will? 

Nept.  We  do  command  thee  free 
Favonius,  and  thy  milder  winds,  to  wait 
Upon  our  Cinthia;  but  tie  Boreas  straight; 
He*s  too  rebellious. 

JEol.  I  shall  do  it. 

Nept.  Do." 

^ol.  Great  master  of  the  flood,  and  all 
below. 
Thy  full  command  has  taken.— Ho!  the 
Neptune!  [Main! 

Nept.  Here. 

^ol.  Boreas  has  broke  his  chain. 
And,  struggling,  with  the  rest  has  ^t  away. 

Nept.  Let  him  alone,  1*11  take  him  up  at 
sea; 
He  will  not  long  be  thence.     Go  once  again. 
And  call  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  main 
Blue  Proteus,  and  the  rest ;  charge  them  put  on 
Their  greatest  pearls,  and  the  most  sparkling 

stone 
The  beaten  rock  breeds ;'3  *till  this  night  is 
By  me  a  solemn  honour  to  the  Mbon.  [done 
Fly,  like  a  full  sail. 

JEol.  I  am  gone. 

'°  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  by  a  gentlemen  whose  judgment  we  have  tlie  greatest  reason 
to  rely  on,  and  whose  assistance  we  are  happy  to  enjoy,  that  this  passage  wants  explanation. 
We  apprehend  it  means,  **  Bring  on  in  couples  your  watry  race,  naiads,  tritons,  &c,  adorned 
with  the  richest  ornaments  your  waters  naturally  produce,  or  which  wrecked  vessels  c?in  fur- 
nish them  with."  So  afterwards,  in  Neptune's  charge  to  ^olus,  he  says,  "  Tell  them  to  put 
on  their  greatest  pearls,  and  the  most  sparkling  stone  the  beaten  rock  breeds.** 

"  Ho!  theunnd 

CommandinsJEolus  /]  All  the  editions  have  mistaken  the  intention  of  the  authors  here. 
*Ti8  well  known  %olus,  in  poetic  fable,  was  the  master  and  controuler  of  th^  \Yinds;  which 
he  was  supposed  to  keep  bound  in  a  cave,  and  to  let  loose  upon  the  ocean  as  he  was  com- 
manded by  Neptune.  He  is  therefore  called  here  the  wind-commanding  iEolus ;  a  com- 
pound adjective  which  must  be  wrote  with  an  hyphen,  as  I  have  reformed  the  text.  The 
editors  were  led  into  a  mistake  by  the  word  being  divided,  and  put  into  two  lines  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rhyme.  I  ou^ht  to  take  notice,  for  two  reasons,  that  both  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Sympson  joined  with  me  in  starting  this  correction:  Because  it  is  doing  justice  to  the 
sagacity  of  raf  friends ;  and,  besides,  it  is  certainly  a  great  confirmation  of  tne  truth  of  an 
emendation,  where  three  persons,  all  di;»tant  from  one  another,  strike  out  the  same  obseiva* 
tion.  Mr.  Theobald. 

**  In  the  first  edition  of  this  play  we  read, 

Nept.  Do, master  of  the  flood  and  all  below  5 

Thy  full  command  has  taken.     Mo\.  Ho!  the  main'y 
Neptune.     Nept.  Here. 

In  all  the  others,  the  blanks  between  do  and  master  is  filled  up  with  the  word  g;reai.    Mr* 
Seward  would  fill  it  up  with  JVeWe,  and  give  the  speech  to  Neptune;  thus, 

Nept.  Do. 
We*  re  master  of  the  flood,  and  all  below 
Thy  full  command  has  taken,    ^ol.  Ho!  the  main! 
,  Neptune! — Nept.  Here. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Theobald's  edition ;  thinking  his  mode,  however  auk  ward  and  hasty 
the  departures  and  re  entrances  of  iEolus  may  be,  pretorable  to  Mr,  Seward's  conjecture ;  anS 
also  to  the  older  editions,  which  cannot  be  followed ;  for  our  Authors  could  not  mean  to  make 
Neptune  call  ^olus  "  master  of  the  flood." 

^3  The  beaten  rock  lyreeds."^  The  old  quarto's  read,  beating;  the  edition  of  171 1«  hearing i 
Mr.  Theobald's,  beaten  ^  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  true  r^ing. 
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Ohi/I.  Dads  Night, 
Strike  a  full  siloice)  do  a  thorough  right 
To  this  great  chorus ;  that  our  music  may 
Touch  high  as  Heav'n^  and  make  the  East 

break  day 
At  nud-night.  {^Music. 

SONG. 

Cinthia,  to  thy  power  and  thee. 

We  obey. 
Joy  to  this  great  company ! 

And  no  day 
Come  to  steal  this  night  away, 

'Till  the  rites  of  lovft  are  ended ; 
And  the  lusty  bridegroom  say. 
Welcome^  light,  of  all  befriended. 

pKe  oat,  you  watry  pow'rs  below ; 

Let  your  feet. 
Like  the  gallies  wh^  they  row. 

Even  beat. 

Let  vQur  unknown  measures,  set 

To  still  the  winds,  tell  to  all. 

That  Bods  are  oome,  immortal,  great^ 

To  honour  this  great  nuptial. 

[The  measure, 

SONG. 

Hold  back  thy  hours,  dark  Night,  till  we  have 

The  day  will  come  too  soon ;  [done : 
Toong  maids  will  curse  thee  if  thou  steal*  st 

away. 
And  leav'st  their  losses  open  to  the  day : 

Stay,  stay,  and  hide 

The  blushes  of  the  bride.  [cover 

Stiy,  gratle  Night,  and  with  thy  darkness 

The  kisses  of  her  lover.  [ciyin^, 
Stiy,  and  confound  her  tears,  and  h'er  shriU 
Hex  weak  denial,  vows,  and  often  dyings; 

Suy,  and  hide  all; 

But  help  not,  tho*  she  caH. 

Nepi.  Great  qiieen  of  us  and  Heav*n,  hear 
what  I  bring 


\  To  make  this  hour  a  full  one. 
If  not  o*ermeasure.** 
Cinth,  Speak,  sea's  king. 
Nept.  Tne  *5  tunes  my  Amphitrite  joys  U» 
have. 
When  they  will  dance  upon  the  rising  wave. 
And  court  me  as  the  sails.    My  Tritons,  plaj 
Music  to  lead  a  storm  $  I'll  lead  the  way. 

[Measure, 

SONG. 

To  bed,  to  bed ;  come.  Hymen,  lead  the  bridc^ 
And  lay  her  by  her  husband's  side : 
Bring  in  the  virgins  every  one. 
That  grieve  to  lie  alone ;  [maid ; 

That  they  may  kiss  while  they  may  say,  a 
To-morrow,  'twill  be  other,  kiss'd,  and  said. 
Hesperus  be  long  a-shining. 
Whilst  these  lovers  are  a-twining. 

2Eol.  Ho!  Neptune  I 

Nepi.  jEoIus. 

^ol.  The  seas  go  high, 
Boreas  hath  rais'd  a  storm :  Go  and  apply 
Thy  trident;  else,  I  prophesy,  ere  day 
Many  a  tall  ship  will  be  cast  away. 
Descend  with  all  the  gods,  and  all  tlieir 
To  strike  a  calm.  [power,** 

Cinth,  A  thanks  to  ev'ry  one,  ana  to  con- 
gratulate 
So  great  a  service,  done  at  mv  desire. 
Ye  shall  have  many  doods,  duller  and  higher 
Than  you  have  wished  for;  no  ebb  shall  dare 
To  let  the  day  se^  where  your  dwellings  are. 
Now  back  unto  your  government  in  haste. 
Lest  your  proud  charse  should  swell  above  the 
And  win  upon  the  island.  [waste, 

{^Neptune  descends,  and  the  sea  gods, 

Cinth.  Hold  up  thy  head,  dead  Night;  seest 
thou  not  Day? 
The  East  begins  to  lighten :  %  must  down^ 
And  give  my  brother  place. 


*^  Ifrwt  her  mfoavre.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto*s.  Mr.  Theobald  not  com- 
pvdttndiitt  the  paasafle,  arbitrarily  expunges  it.  The  easy  alteration  admitted  into  the  text  ia 
the  emeo&tioD  of  Mr.  Seward;  whicn  certainly  (as  he  says)  '  by  a  veiy  slight  change,  restorea 
|ood  sense  to  the  words.' 

''  The  tunes  my  Amphitrite  joys,  69^c.1  The  old  editions  read,  tht  -tunes,  which  is  plainly 
a  error  of  the  press.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  briefly  this :  Neptune  tells  Cynthia, 
^  in  order  to  add  to  the  celebrity  of  the  present  hour,  he  has  brought  those  airs,  with  which 
Amphitrite  was  wont  to  be  delighted,  as  the  prelude  to  a  storm;  and  which,  accordingly,  he 
aim  his  tritons  to  play. 

**  Mr.  Theobald  remarks,  '  As  the  rhymes  are  here  interrupted,  something  must  be  lost;  a 
'  defect  which  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  conjecture.'  However,  in  that  gentleman's  edition  we 
fiad  this  defect  partly  supi^ied;  fi>riierea<u. 

Descend  with  all  thy  Gods,  and  all  their  power. 

To  strike  a  calm.     Vinth.  We  thank  you  for  this  hour: 

My  favour  to  you  all.    To  gratulate 

So  great  a  service,  &c. 

We  hare  followed  the  old  copies;  from  which  we  never  chuae  to  depart,  as  Mr.  Theobald 
«^  does,  without  any  authority,  without  improving  the  poetry,  or  adding  to  the  sense. 


THE  MAIDS  TRAGEDY. 


Nighi»  Oh,  I  could  frown 
To  see  the  Day,  the  Day  that  flings  his  light 
Upon  my  kingdom,  and  contemns  old  Night ! 
Let  him  go  on  and  flame  I  I  hope  to  see 
Another  wild-fire  in  his  axletree;       [queen. 
And  all  fall  drenchM.    But  I  forgot,  speak. 
The  day  grows  on;  I  must  no  more  be  seen. 
Cinth,  Heave  up  thy  drowsy  head  again, 
A  greater  light,  a  greater  majesty,      [and  see 
Between  our  sect  and  us ! "  Whip  up  thy  team ! 
Theday-break*s  here,  and  yon  sun-flaring  beam 
Shot  from  the  South,    day  which  way  wilt 
thou  go? 


Night,-  V\\  vanish  into  mists. 
Cinik,  I  into  day. 

THE  MAS  QUE  EITOS. 


[Act  9. 
lExeuni. 


King,  Take  lights  there, 
bride  to  bed. 


Ladies,  get  the 
[tor; 

We  will  not  see  you  laid.   Good-night,  Amin- 
We*ll  ease  you  of  that  tedious  ceremony. 
Were  it  my  case,  I  should  think  time  run  slow. 
If  thou  be'st  noble,  youth,  get  me  a  boy, 
That  may  defend  my  kingdom  from  my  foes. 
Amin.  All  happiness  to  you. 
King.  Good-night,  Melantius.     lExeunt^ 

I 


ACT   II. 


Enter  Evadne,  AspeUia,  Dula,  and  other 
ladies. 

Dula,  1V4^  ADAM,  shall  we  undress  you  for 

^^^     this  fight? 
The  wars  are  naked,  you  must  make  to-night 

Evad,  You  are  veiy  meriy,  Dula. 

J}ula,  I  should  be  merrier  far,  if  'twere 
With  me  as  'tis  with  you. 

Evad.  How's  that? 

Dula,  That  I  might  ^  to  bed  with  him 
Wi*  th'  credit  that  you  do.»« 

Evad.  Why,  how  now,  wench? 

Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  help? 

Evad.  I  am  soon  undone. 

Dula.  And  as  soon  done : 
Good  store  of  clothes  wilt  trouble  you  at  both. 

Evad.  Art  thou  drunk,  Dula? 

Dula.  Why,  here's  upne  but  we. 

Evad.  Thou  think'st,  belike,  there  Is  no 
modesty 
When  we  are  alone.  [aright. 

Dula.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  you  hit  my  thoughts 

Evad.  Vou  pricK  me,  lady. 

Dula.  'Tis  against  my  wul. 
Anon  you  must  endure  more^  and  lie  still ; 
You're  best  to  practise. 

Evad.  Sure  this  wench  is  mad.  [had 

Dula.  No,  faith,  this  is  a  trick  that  I  have 
Since  I  was  fourteen. 

Evad.  "Tis  high  time  to  leave  it. 

Dula.  Nay,  now  I'll  keep  it,  'till  the  trick 
leave  me. 


A  dozen  wanton  words,  put  in  your  head. 
Will  make  you  livelier  in  your  husband's  bed. 

Evad.  Nay,  faith,  then  take  it. 

Dula.  Take  it,  madam?  where? 
We  all,  I  hope,  will  take  it,  that  are  here. 

Evad.  Nay,  then,  I'll  give  you  o'er. 
^  Dula.  So  will  I  make 
The  ablest  man  in  Rhodes,  or  his  heart  ake. 

Evad.  Wilt  take  my  place  to-night? 

Dula.  I'll  hold  your  cards  'gainst  any  two  1 

Evad.  What  wdt  thou  do?  [know. 

Dula.  Madam,  we'll  do't,  and  make  'em 
leave  play  too. 

Evad.  AspKSLtia,  take  her  part. 

Dula.  I  will  refuse  it.  [it. 

She  will  pluck  down  aside;  she  does  not  use 

Evad.  Why,  do. 

Dula.  You  will  find  the  play 
Quickly,  because  your  head  lies  well  that  way. 

Evad.  I  tliank  thee,  Dula.    'Would,  thou 

could'st  instil 

Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia!         [dwell : 

Nothine  but  sad  thought  m  her  breast  do 

Methinks,  a  mean  betwixt  you  would  do  well. 

Dula.  She  is  in  love :  Hang  me,  if  I  were  so. 
But  I  could  run  my  country.    I  love,  too. 
To  do  those  things  that  people  in  love  do. 

Asp.  It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove 
my  cheek : 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh. 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  pnest 
Were  pacifying  the  offended  powers       [been 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.    This  shoula  have 


*7  Between  our  sect  and  us  {]  This  is  nonsense.  The  Night  and  Cinthia  both  talk  of  the 
morning's  approach,  and  that  tney^must  go  down;  till  the  latter  finds  out,  that  they  are  only 
the  rays  of  lieht  shot  from  the  king  and  court,  which  they  mistook  for  the  day-break.  Hence 
it's  plain,  it  should  be  wrote — Between  our  set  and  us\  i.  e.  our  setting,  or,  going  down. 

itfr.  Seward, 
We  admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Seward's  explanation  of  the  sense  of  this  passage;  but  do  not 
see  the  necessity  for  any  alteration.    We  have  therefore  followed  the  old  copies;  which  only 
imply,  by  aircxtravagant  compliiuent,  that  the  brightness  of  the  court  transcends  that  of  the 
Sun,' ana  is  more  repugnant  to  Night  and  her  attendants  than  even  the  splendor  of*  the  Day. 

'  '^  Mr.  Theobald  apprehends  (we  think  with  reason)  that  these  and  Dula's  two  preceding  lines 
form  a  stanza  of  some  old  known  ballad. 


Acts,] 


THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


Mj  ni^t;  and  all  your  hands  have  heen  em- 

In  giving  me  a  spotless  offering  [prfoy'd 

To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 
Foryou.  Pardon,  Evadne ;  'would,  my  worth 
Were  ereat  as  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he. 
Or  both  thou^t  sol  Perhaps,  he  found  me 

worthless: 
Bat,  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine. 
These  credulous  ears,  he  pour'd  the  sweetest 

words 
That  art  or  love  could  frame.  If  he  were  false. 
Pardon  it.  Heaven  I  and  if  I  did  want 
Virtue,  you  safelv  may  forgive  that  too; 
For  I  hare  lost  tnat  I  had  from  you. 

Evad,  Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

Asp.  'Would,  I  could!  then  should  I  leave 
the  cause.  [mirth. 

Evad.  See,  if  you  have  not  spoiPd  aliDula's 

Asp.  Thou  thmk'st^UjjJieiyntJifart^  but  if 
thou  be'st  caught,^ 
Bcmember  me;  thou  shalt  perceive  a  fire 
Shot  suddenly  into  the^. 

Duia.  That  not  so  good;  let  'em  shoot  any 
thing  but  fire,  I  fear  'em  not. 

Asp.  Well,  wench,  thou  may'st  be  taken. 

Etad.  Ladies,  good>night:  I'll  do  the  rest 
myself. 

Dula.  Nay,  let  your  lord  do  some. 

Ajp.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse. 
Of  the  dismal  yew. 

Etad,  Thai's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 
Asp.  Bdie%x  mc,  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 
Evad.  How  is  it,  madam? 

SONG. 

Asp.  Lay  a  sarland  on  my  hearse. 

Of  the  dismal  yew; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear; 

Say,  I  died  true : 
My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  nny  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

Evtd.  Re  on't,  madam !  the  words  arc  so 
tonge,  they  are  able  to  make  one  dream  of 
«*^Wins.  *  1  could  never  have  the  pow'r  :* 
Sng  that,  Dula. 

Dulai  I  could  never  have  the  pow'r 

To  love  one  above  an  hour,        [eye 
But  my  heart  would  prompt  mine 
On  some  other  man  to  fly : 
Venus,  fix  thou  mine  eyes  fast. 

Or  if  not,  give  me  all  that  I  shall  see  at  last. 

Evad.  So,  leave  me  now. 

Dula.  Nay,  we  must  see  you  laid. 

Asp.  Madam,  good -night  May  all  the 
^^marriage-jojrs 

Tw  kuiging  maids  imagine  in  their  beds, 
Jwe  so  unto  you.     May  no  discontent    [do, 
^Jow /twixt  your  love  and  you!  But,  if  there 
taqmre  of  mc,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan ; 
iwch  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve. 


To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.  Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I ;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas!  you  may  displease  him ;  so  did  L  ' 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me. 
Ladies,  farewell.  As  soon  as  I  am  dead. 
Come  all,  and  watch  one  night  about  my 
hearse;  '' 

Bring^cach  a  mournful  story,  and  a  tear. 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth. 
With  flatt'ring  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round; 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune;  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing,  by  course,    ' 
Ihe  truth  of  maids,  and  perjuries  of  men 

Evad.  Alas,  I  pity  thee.        [^«V.  Evad. 

Omnes.  Madam,  good-night. 

I  Ladif.  Come,  we'll  let  in  the  bridegroom, 

X/Mte.  Where  s  my  lord? 

Enter  Amintor, 
1  Lady.  Here,  take  this  light. 
Dula.  You'll  find  her  in  the  dark. 
1  Lady.  Your  lady's  scarce  a-bed  yet;  you 
must  help  her.  ^ 

Ti>r^*^^*,  ?^'  *"^  ^^  ^^PPy '"  your  lady's  love.    . 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me,    ' 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death! 
1 11  trouble  you  no  more;  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kis%  and  will  not  be  deny'd. 
You'll  come  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity.     Thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  gariand,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love,  though  now  refus'd, 
1  han  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 
So  with  my  prayers  I  leave  you,  and  must  try 
bome  yet  unpractis'd  way  to  grieve  and  die. 

Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  go? 
Omnes.  Good-night,  my  lord. 
Amin.  Much  happiness  unto  you  all! 

T  j'^  .1.  *  I  J  \,      \ Exeunt  ladiei. 

1  did  that  lady  wrong:  Methinks,  I  feel 
Her  grief  shoot  suddenly  through  all  my  veins. 
Mine  eyes  run :  This  is  strange  at  such  a  time. 
It  was  the  kmg  first  mov'd  me  to't;  but  he 
Has  not  my  will  in  keeping.     Why  do  I 
Perplex  myself  thus  ?  Something  whispers  mc. 
'  Go  not  to  bed.'    My  guilt  is  not  so  great 
As  my  own  conscience,  too  sensible  •  fmise. 
Would  make  me  think :  I  only  break  a  pro- 
And  'twas  the  king  that  forc'd  me.   Timorous 

flesh. 
Why  shak'st  thou  so?  Away,  my  idle  fearsj 

Enter  Evadne. 
Yonder  she  is,  the  lustre  of  whose  eye 
Can  blot  away  the  sad  reniembrance 
Of  all  these  things.     Oh,  my  Evadne,  span; 
That  tender  body;  let  it  not  take  cold. 
The  vapours  of  the  night  will  not  fail  here: 
lo  bed,  my  love.     Hymen  will  punish  us 
Por  being  slack  performers  of  his  rites. 
Cam'st  then  to  call  me? 

Evad.  No. 

Amin.  Come,  come,  mv  love. 


JO 


THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


[Act  t. 


And  let  us  loose  ourselves  to  one  another. 
Why  art  thou  up  so  long? 

JEvad.  I  am  not  well. 

Amin,  To  bed  then;  let  me  wind  thee  in 
these  arms, 
•Till  I  have  banish*d  sickness. 

Evad»  Good  my  lord, 
I  cannot  sleep. 

Amin,  Evadne,  we  will  watch ;  ' 
I  mean  no  sleeping. 

Evad.  ril  not  go  to  bed. 

Amin.  I  prithee,  do. 

Evad.  I  will  not  for  the  world. 

Amin,  Why,  my  dear  love? 

Evad,  Why?  I  have  sworn  I  will  not.  •" 

Amin,  Sworn! 

Evad.  Ay. 

Amin.  How!  sworn,  Eyadne? 

Evad.  Yes,  sworn,  Amintor;  [me. 

And  will  swear  again,  if  you  will  wish  to  near 

Amin.  Tp  whom  have  you  sworn  this? 

Evad.  If  I  should  name  him,  the  matter 
were  not  great.  [bride. 

Amin.  Come,  this  is  but  the  coyness  of  a 

Evad.  The  coyness  of  a  bride?  [thee. 

Amin.  How  prettily  that  frown  becomes 

Evad,  Do  you  like  it  so?  [a  look, 

Amin.  Thou  canst  not  dress  thy  face  m  such 
But  I  shall  like  it. 

Evad.  What  look  likes  you  best? 

Amin.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Evad.  That  I  may  shew  you  one  less  pleas- 
ing to  you. 

Amin.  How's  that? 

Evad,  That  I  may  shew  you  one  less  pleas- 
ing to  you. 

Amin.  I  prithee,  put  thy  jests  in  milder 
It  shews  as  thou  wert  angry.  [looks. 

Evad.  So,  perhaps, 
I  am  indeed. 

Amin,  Why,  who  has  done  thee  wrong? 
Name  me  the  man,  and  by  thyself  I  swear, 
Thyyet-unconquer  d  self,  I  will  revenge  thee. 

*9  -^^-A  maidenhead,  Aminiar, 

At  my  years  f]  Mr.  Rhymer,  (in  his  Tragedies  of  the  last  age  considered  and  esamind 
by  the  practice  of  the  ancients)  not  without  justice  exclaims  a^inst  the  effrontery  and  impu- 
dence of  Evadtie's  character.  But  as  the  colouring  of  his  critical  reflections  is  generally  so 
gross  and. glaring,  I  shall  refer  those  readers,  who  have  curiosity  enough,  to  his  book,  without 
quotin^rom  him  on  tliis  subject.  Mr,  Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald  allows  the  justice  of  Mr.  Rhymer's  exclamation  at  the  effrontery  and  impu- 
dence of  Evadne's  character;  as  if  the  poets  were  not  as  sensible  of  it  as  Mr.  Rhymer,  and 
had  not  sufficiently  punished  her  for  it.  The  anger  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  character,  is  the 
very  passion  designed  to  be  raised  by  it;  but  they  mistook  the  object  of  their  anger,  and  were  as 
much  in  die  wrong  as  an  audience  would  be,  who  were  violently  angry  with  a  good  player  for 
representing  Macbeth,  lago,  or  Richard,  as  such  consummate  villains.  The  questions  which 
a  critic  should  ask  are,  whether  the  character  is  natural?  and  whether  proper  for  the  stage  or 
not?  As  to  the  first;  Nature,  we  fear,  gives  but  too  many  sad  examples  of  such  effrontery  in 
women,  who,  when  abandoned  to  their  vices,  are  observed  to  be  sometimes  more  reprobate  in 
them  than  the  worst  of  men.  Beside  this,  there  is  a  remarkable  beauty  in  the  effroiiten'  and 
haughtiness  of  Evadne's  character;  she  Yias  sk  family  likeness  to  hfer  brother^  she  is  ajfjaude 
Mefantius  depraved  by  yicious  love.  And  if  there  arc  any  of  her  expressions  wTTicli  seem  now 
loogrOSS^for  the  stage,  itTSluHicient  to  say,  they  were  far  from  being  thought  gross  in  the  age 
th^  were  wrote.  Mr,  Seward. 

Much  in  support  of  this  observation  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Seward's  preface. 


Evad.  Now  I  shall  try  thy  truth.    If  thou 
dost  love  me,  [me: 

Thou  weigh' St  not  any  thing  compared  with 
Life,  honour,  joys  eternal,  all  delights 
This  world  can  yield,  or  hopeful  people  feign^ 
Or^in  tlie  life  to  come,  are  light  as  air 
To  a  true  lover  when  his  lady  frowns, 
And  bids  him  do  this.  Wilt  thou  kill  this  man? 
Swear,  my  Amintor,  and  I'll  kiss  the  sin 
Off  from  thy  lips. 

Amin.  I  will  not  swear,  sweet  love. 
Till  I  do  know  the  cisaise. 

Evad.  I  would,  thou  would* st. 
Why,  it  is  thou  that  wrong'st  ine ;  I  hate  thee; 
Thou  should'st  have  kill'd  thyself.       ^^ 

Amin.  If  I  should  know  that,  I  snould 
quickly  Jcill 
The  man  you  hated. 

Evad.  Kflow  it  then,  and  do*t. 

Amin.  Oh,  no;  what  look  soe'er  thoushalt 
put  on 
To  tiy  my  faith,  I  shall  not  think  thee  false: 
I  cannot  find  one  blemish  in  thy  face,    [bed. 
Where  falshood  should  abide.    Leave,  and  to 
If  you  have  sworn  to  any  of  the  virgins. 
That  were  your  old  companions,  to  presen'e 
Your  maidenhead  a  night,  it  may  be  done 
Without  this  means. 

Evad.  A  maidenhead,  Amintor,  ^' 
At  my  years?*' 

Amin.  Sure,  she  raves.     This  cannot  be 
Thy  natural  temper.    Shall  I  call  thy  maids? 
Eitner  thy  healthful  sleep  hath  left  thee  long, 
Or  else  some  fever  rages  m  thy  blood,    [mad, 

Evad,  Neither,  Amintor:  Think  you  I  am 
Because  I  speak  the  truth? 

Amin.  Will  you  not  lie  with  me  to-night? 

Evad.  To-night!  you  talk  as  if  I  would 
hereafter. 

Amin.  Hereafter !  yes,  I  do. 

Evad,  You  are  deceivM. 
Put  off  amazement,  and  with  patience  mark 
What  I  shall  utter;  for  the  oracle 
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Knows  nothing  fenier:  Ws  not  for  a  night. 
Or  two,  tliat  1  forbear  thy  bed,  but  for  ever. 
jimin.  I  dream!  AwalEe,  Amintor! 
Evad.  You  hear  right. 
1  SKioer  will  find  out  the  heds  of  snakes. 
And  with  my  youthful  blood  warm  their  cold 

flesh. 
Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs. 
Than  skep  one  night  with  thee.    This  is  not 

feign  d. 
Nor  sounds  it  like  the  coyness  of  a  bride. 

Amin    Is  flesh  so  earthly  to  endure  all  this  I 
Are  these  the  joys  of  marriage?  Hymen,  keep 
This  story  (that  will  make  succeeding  youth 
Neglect  tnjr  ceremonies)  from  all  ears ; 
Let  it  not  rise  ui>,  for  thy  shame  and  mine. 
To  after-aeeb :  We  will  scorn  thy  laws. 
If  thou  no  oetter  bless  them.    Touch  the  heart 
Of  her  that  thou  hath  sent  me,  or  the  world 
Shall  know :   There's  not  an  altar  that  will 

smoke 
'In  praise  of  thee;  we  will  adopt  us  sons; 
Then  virtae  shall  inherit,  and  not  blood. 
If  we  do  lust,  we'll  take  the  next  we  meet, 
Ser\'ing  ourselves  as  other  creatures  doj 
And  never  take  note  of  the  female  more. 
Nor  of  her  issue.     I  do  rage  in  vain ; 
She  can  but  jest.    O,  pardon  me,  my  love ! 
So  dear  the  thoughts  are  that  I  hold  of  thee. 
That  I  must  break  forth.     Satisfy  my  fear; 
It  is  a  pain,  beyond  the  hand  of  death, 
To  be  in  doubt:  Confirm  it  with  an  oath. 
If  this  be  true. 

Evad.  Do  you  invent  the  form : 
Let  there  be  in  it  all  the  binding  words 
Devils  and  conjurers  can  put  together. 
And  I  will  take  it.     I  have  sw^orn  before, 
,  And  here,  by  all  tilings  holy,  do  again, 
'  Never  to  be  acquainted  with  thy  bed.         '^ 
'  Is  your  doubt  over  now? 

Amin,  I  know  too  much.  'Would  I  had 
doubted  still  1 
Was  ever  such  a  marriage-night  as  this! 
Ye  pow'rs  above,*  if  you  did  ever  mean  [way 
Man  should  be  us*d  thus,  you  have  thought  a 
How  he  may  bear  himself,  and  save  his  ho- 
Instruct  me  in  it;  for  to  my  dull  eyes  [nour. 
There  is  no  mean,  no  moderate  course  to  run : 

tl  must  live  scom'd,  or  be  a  murderer. 
Is  there  a  third  ?  Why  is  this  night  so  calm  ?  *® 
Why  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  us. 
And  drown  her  voice? 
Evad,  This  rage  will  do  no  good. 
Amin,  Evadne,  hear  me:  Thou  hast  ta'en 
an  oath. 
But  such  a  rash  one,  that,  to  keep  it,  were 
Worse  than  to  swear  it :  Call  it  back  to  thee; 


Such  vows  as  those  never  ascend  the  Hea/n; 
A  tear  or  two  will  wash  it  quite  away. 
Have  mercy  on  my  youth,  my  hopeful  youth> 
If  thou  be  pitiful;  for,  without  boast, 
This  land  was  proud  of  me.    What  lady  was 

there. 
That  men  calPd  fair  and  virtuous  in  this  isle. 
That  would  have  shun'd  my  love?  It  is  in  thee 
To  make  me  hold  this  worth.    Oh !  we  vain 
That  trust  out  all  our  reputation,  fcnen^ 

To  rest  upon  the  weak  and  yielding  hana 
Of  feeble  woman!  But  thou  art  not  stone; 
Thy  flesh  b  soft,  and  in  thine  eyes  doth  dwell 
The  spirit  of  love;  thy  heart  cannot  be  hard. 
Come,  lead  me  from  the  bottom  of  despair. 
To  know  all  the  joys  thou  hast;  I  know,  thoa 

wilt; 
And  make  me  careful,  lest  the  sudden  change 
O'ercome  my  spirits. 

Evad.  Wnen  I  call  back  this  oath. 
The  pains  of  hell  environ  me.  [to  bed ! 

Amin.  I  sleep,  and  am  too  temp' rate!  Come 
Or  by  those  hairs,  which,  if  thou  hadst  a  soul 
Like  to  thy  locks,  were  threads  for  kings  to 
About  their  arms [wear 

Evad,  Why,  so,  perhaps,  they  are. 

Amin.  I'll  drag  thee  to  my  bed,  and  make 
thy  tongue 
Undo  mis  wicked  oath,  or  on  thy  flesh' 
I'llprint  a  thousand  wounds  to  let  out  lif 

Evad.  "1  fear  thee  not. 

dar'st  to  me! 

Ev'ry  ill-sounding  word,  or  threat'ning  look. 

Thou  shew'st  to  me,  will  be  rc\'eng'd  at  fiUl. 

Amin.  It  will  not  sure,  Evadne? 

Evad.  Do  not  you  hazard  that. 

.^mtn.  Have  you  your  champions?      [bear 

Evad.  Alas,  Amintor,  think'st  thou  X  for- 
To  sleep  with  thee,  because  I  have  put  on 
A  maiden's  strictness?  Look  upon  these  cheeks. 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  hot  and  rising  blood 
Unapt  for  such  a  vow.    No;  in  this  heart 
There  dwells  as  much  desire,  and  as  much  will 
To  put  that  wish'd  act  in  practice,  as  ever  yet 
Was  known  to  woman;  and  they  have  been 

shewn ; 
Both .     But  it  was  the  folly  of  thy  youth  Nj| 
To  think  this  beauty,  to  what  land  soe'er  I 
It  shall  be  call'd,  shall  stoop  to  any  secondf 
I  do  enjoy  the  best,  and  in  that  height 
Have  sworn  to  stand  or  die:  You  guess  the 
man. 

^171171.  No;  let  me  know  the  man  that 
wrongs  me  so. 
That  I  may  cut  his  body  into  motes. 
And  scatter  it  before  the  northern  wind. 

Evad.  You  dare  not  strike  him. 


tlife! 
Do  what  thou 


*® Why  is  this  night  so  calm  ? 

Why  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  us  .^]   The  Poets  seem  manifestly  to  have  had 
ill  their  eye  this  passage  of  Seneca,  in  his  Hippolytus. 

Magne  regnator  DeUm, 

Tarn  lentus  auais  scelera  f  turn  lentus  vides  ? 

Ecquando  sceva  fulmen  cmittes  manit. 

Si  nunc  se^enum  est?  Ajj-.  Theobald, 


If 
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Amin.  Do  not  wrong  me  so. 
Yes,  if  his  body  were  a  pois*nous  plant, 
That  it  were  death  to  touch,  1  have  a  soul 
Will  throw  me  on  him. 
Evad.  Why,  it  is  the  king. 
Jmin    The  king! 
Evad.  What  wrii  you  do  now  ? 
Amin.  *Tis  not  the  king! 
Evad.  What  did  he  make  this  match  f3r, 

4^11  Amintor? 
Amin.  Oh,  thou  hast  nam'd  a  word,  that 
wipes  away 
All  thoughts  revengeful !  In  that  sacred  name, 
•  The  king,'  there  lies  a  terror.     What  frail 

man 
Dares  lift  his  hand  a^inst  it?  Let  the  gods 
Speak  to  him  when  they  please  5  'till  when,  let 
Suffer  and  wait.  fus 

Evad.  Why  should  you  fill  yourself  so  full 
of  heat. 
And  haste  so  to  my  bed?  I  am  no  virgin. 

Amin.  What  devil  put  it  in  thy  fancy,  then. 
To  marry  me? 

Evad.  Alas,  I  must  have  one 
To  fatlier  children,  and  to  bear  the  name 
Of  husband  to  me,  that  my  sin  may  be 
More  honourable. 
'  Amin.  What  a  strange  thing  am  I ! 

Evad.  A  miserable  one  3  one  that  myself 
Am  sorry  for. 

Amin,  Why,  shew  it  then  in'this: 
If  thou  hast  pity,  though  thy  love  be  none. 
Kill  me;  and  all  true  lovers,  that  shall  live 
In  after*ages  crossed  in  their  desires. 
Shall  bless  thy  memory,  and  call  thee  i^ood ; 
Because  such  mercy  in  thy  heart  was  <ound. 
To  rid  a  ling* ring  wretch. 
Evad.  I  must  have  one 
To  fill  thy  room  again,  if  thou  wert  dead; 
Else,  by  this  night,  I  would :  I  pity  thee. 


Amin.  These  strange  and  sudden- injurirs 
have  faU'n 
So  thick  upon  me,  that  I  lose  all  sense 
Of  what  they  are.     Methinks,  I  am  not 

wrong'd ; 
Nor  is  it  aught,  if  from  the  censuring  world 
I  can  but  hide  it.     Reputation!  [shewn 

Thou  art  a  word,  no  m()re. — But  thou  hast 
An  impudence  so  high,  that  to  the  world, 
I  fear  tnou  wilt  betray  or  shame  thyself. 

Evad.  To  cover  shame,  1  took  thee;  never 
That  I  would  blaze  myself.  ,      [fear 

Amin.  Nor  let  the  king 
Know  I  conceive  he  wrongs  me;  then  mine 

honour 
Will  thrust  me  into  action,  tho***  my  flesh 
Could  bear  with  patience.  And  it  is  some  ease 
To  iiie  in  these  extremes,  that  I  knew  this 
Before  I  touch'd  thee;  else,  had  all  the  sins 
Of  mankind  stood  betwixt  me  and  the  king, 
I  had  gone  through  'em  to  his  heart  and  thine. 
I  have  lost  one  desire :  **  *Tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed  now,  I  resolve. 
He  has  dishonourM  thee.  Give  me  thy  hand; 
Be  careful  of  thy  credit,  and  sin  close; 
'Tis  all  I  wish.    Upon  thy  chamber-floor 
I'll  rest  to-night,  that  morning-visitors 
May  think  we  did  as  married  people  use. 
And,  prithee,  smile  upon  me  when  they  come. 
And  seem  to  toy,  as  if  thou  hadst  been  pleas'd 
With  what  we  did. 

Euad.  Fear  not;  I  will  do  this.         [tonly 
Amin.  Come,  let  us  practise;  and,  aswan- 
As  ever  loving  bride  and  bridegroom  met. 
Let's  laugh  and  enter  here. 
Evad.  I  am  content. 
Amin,  Down  all  the  swellings  of  my 
troubled  heart! 
When  we  walk  thus  entwin*d,  let  all  eyes  sec 
If  ever  lovers  better  did  agree.  [ExeunL 


*'  That  my  fleshy  ft^c]  The  sense  plainly  requires  tho\    *  Tho'  my  nature,  says  Amintor, 

*  could  brook  the  injury,  my  honour  would  oblige  me  to  revenge  it.' 

**  /  have  left  one  desire;  ('lis  not  his  crown 

Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I  resolve. 

He  has  dishonour' a  thee; J  give  me  thy  kand^ 

Be  careful,  ^c]  Thus  Mr.  Theobald  prints  these  lines,  preferriiig  the  word  left  (which 
he  found  in  no  edition  but  the  first)  to  lost.  He  has,  as  appears  by  his  note,  misunderstood  the 
whole  passage ;  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  '  I  have  so  totally  given  up  the  desire  of  con- 

*  sum  mating  our  nuptials,  that,  I  resolve,  even  the  reeal  power  should  not  induce  me  to  partake 

*  your  bed  now,  as  the  king  has  dishonoured  you.*  Eiiner  word  will  make  sense,  have  irft  mean- 
ine  have  departed  from,  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  Theobald*3'  explanation  is,  *  I  have  one  desire  left ;  for  it  is  not  his  crown  should  buy 
'  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I  resolve,  (i.  e.  am  resolved,  ascertained,)  that  he  has  dishonoured  thee. 

*  The  desire  is,  to  be  careful  of  her  credit,  and  sin  close.'  Had  this  been  our  Author's  mean- 
ing, they  surely  would  not  have  so  glaringly  bid  defiance  to  grammar,  as  thus  wantonly  to  use 
an  active  verb  passively;  we  say  wantonly,  because,  while  the  use  of  it  embarrasses  the  sense, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  assist  the  poetry;  to  which  Fm  rcsolvd  would  have  been  fully  as  agree- 
able ;  and,  besides,  it  is  most  probable  they  would  have  said, 

*Tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  buy  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I'm  convinc'd 
He  has  dishonour  a  thee. 

We  have  followed  the  majority  of  the  editions ;  to  which  our  principal  inducement  was,  that, 
as  the  word  last  appears  so  early  as  l622,  it  was  probably  a  correction  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 
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Enier  Jspaiia,  AnlipUla  and  Olympias^^ 

Asp.  Away,  you  are  not  sad ;  force  it  no 
jurther.  [colour 

Good  gods,  how  will  you  look !  Siich  a  full 
Young  bashful  brides  put  on.     Sure,  you  are 
new  married ! 

Ani.  Yes,  madam,  to  your  grief. 

Asp.  Alasi  poor  wencnes ! 
Go  learn  to  love  first ;  learn  to  lose  yourselves  j 
Learn  to  be  flattered,  and  believe,  and  bless 
The  double  tongue  that  did  it.**  Make  a  faith 
Oat  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers,      [""^e. 
Such  as  spake  truth,  and  dy'd  in*t;  and,  like 
Believe  all  faithful,  and  be  miserable. 
Did  you  ne'er  love  yet,  wenches?   Speak, 

Olympias : 
Thou  hast  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp. 

Olym.  Never.  ' 

Asp.  Noryou,  Antiphila? 

Ant.  Nor  I. 

Asp.  Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than 
women,  wise : 
At  least,  be  more  than  I  was ;  and  be  sure 
You  credit  any  thing  the  Hght  gives  light  to, 
fiefore  a  man.     Rather  believe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin'd  merchant,  when  he 

roars; 
Bather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails. 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks;  rather,  the  sun 
Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  Autumn, 
When  all  fisdls  blasted .  If  you  needs  must  love, 
(Forc'd  by  ill  fate)  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  dead-cold  aspicks,*^  and  of  them  make 

lowers: 
They  cannot  flatter,  nor  forswear;  one  kiss 
Maxes  a  long  peace  for  all.     But  man, 
Oh»  that  beast  man !  Come,  let*s  be  sad,  my 

girls! 
That  <iown-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shews  a  fine  sorrow.     Mark,  Antiphila ;, 
Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  CEnone, 
When  Piris  brought  home  Helen.    Now,  a 

tear; 
And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fully 


The  Carthage  queen,  when,  from  a  cold  seat 

rock, 
Full  with  her  sorrow,  she  ty*d  fast  her  eyes 
To  the  fairTrojan  ships;  and,  having  lost  tnem. 
Just  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a  tear.    An- 
tiphila, [patia> 
What  would  this  wench  do,  if  she  were  As- 
Here  she  would  stand,  till  some  more  pit3^ng 
god                                              [wench ! 
Turnd  her  to  marble?    *Tis  enough,  my 
Shew  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought. 

Ant.  Of  Ariadne,  madam? 

Asp.  Yes,  that  piece. 
This  should  be  Theseus ;  h'as  a  cozening  face : 
You  meant  him  for  a  man  ? 

Ant.  He  was  so,  madam. 

Asp.  Why,  then,  'tis  well  enough.     Never 
look  back ;  [TTieseus  I 

You  have  a  full  wind,  and  a  false  heart. 
Does  not  the  story  say,  his  keel  was  split. 
Or  his  masts  spent,  or  some  kind  rock  or  other 
Met  with  his  vessel? 

Ant.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Asp.  It  should  have  been  so.    Could  the 
gods  know  this. 
And  not,  of  all  their  number,  raise  a  storm? 
But  they  are  all  as  ill !  This  false  smile  was 
Well  exprcss'd ;  just  such  another  caught  me  I 
You  shall  not  go  on  so,*^  Antiphila: 
In  this  place  work  a  quicksand, 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water, 
And  his  ship  ploughipg  it;  and  then  a  Fear: 
Do  that  Fear  to  the  \\{t,  wench. 

Ant.  *Twill  wrong  the  stoiy. 

Asp.  .^*Twill  make  the  ftory,  wrong'd  by 

wanton  poets,  flarly? 

Live  long,  and  be  believ*d.    But  where  s  the 

Ant.  There,  madam.  [phila; 

Asp.  Fie !  you  have  miss'd  it  here,  Anti- 
You  are  mucn  mistaken,  wench: 
These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 
To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady's  was.     Do  it  by  me; 
Do  it  again,  by  mc,  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  you  shall  find  all  true,  but  the  wild  island.^^ 


*'  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Preface,  proposes  several  alterations  in  the  sfcenewhich  is  now  coming 
oo;  all  of  which  we  intended  mentioning,  and  giving  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from,  as  the 
passages  occurred.  But  as  a  gentleman,  to  whose  opinlun  and  abilities  the  greatest  respect  is 
due,  lias  remarked  to  us,  that  thereby  the  pages  would  be  so  much  occupied  by  notes  as  would 
be  disagreeable  to  many  readers,  when  the  same  observations  might  appear,  with  e\'en  more  pro- 
priety, m  our  Preface,  for  that  we  shall  reserve  them. 
*♦  Hie  double  tongue  that  did  it. 

Make  a  faith  out  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers. 
Did  you  ne^er  love  yet  ^  wenches?  speak  Oli/mpias, 
Suck  as  speak  trutnand  dy*d  int, 
And^  like  me,  believe  allfaitfiful,  and  be  miserable ; 

Tkau  hast  an  easy  temper.  Jit  for  stamp.^   The  transposition  in  these  lines  is  prescribed 
(with  jpreat  propriety)  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

*'  Tw9  dead  cold  aspicks.^  These  must  not  be  two  distinct  epithets,  but  one  compound  ad- 
jective with  a  hyphen,  dead  cold,  i.  e.  cold  as  death :  for  if  the  aspicks  were  dead,  how  could 
tin:  kiss  of  them  do  any  hurt?  Mr.  Theobald. 

**   You  shall  not  go  so.']  Mr.  Seward  here  restores  the  verse,  by  introducing  the  particle  on. 
*'  And  you  shall ^find  all  true  but  the  wild  island."]  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Mtnos,  king  of 


Crete,  it  is  well  known,  was  desperately  in  love  with  Theseus. 


She  by  the  help  of  a  clue  ex- 
tricated 
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Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now,*" 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with 

the  wind. 
Wild  as  that  desart;  and  let  all  about  me 
Tell  that  I  am  forsaken. *'    Do  my  face 
(If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphila:  Strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument!   And  the  trees 

about  me. 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges ;  and,  behind  me. 
Make  all  a  desolation.   Look,  look,  wenches! 
A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture! 
Olym.  Dear  madam  1 
Asp,  I  have  done.    Sit  down;  and  let  us 
Upon  that  point  fix  all  our  eyes ;  that  point 

there.  [ness 

Make  a  dull  silence,  till  you  feel  a  sudden  sad- 
Give  us  new.  souls. 

Enter  Calianax,  > 

Cal.  The  king  may  do  this,  and  he  may  not 
doit: 
My  child  is  wrong'd,  disgrac*d.    Well,  how 
now,  huswives ! 


What,  at  your  ease?  Is  this  a  time  to  sit  still  ? 


Up,  you  young  lazy  whores,  up,  or  1*11  swinge 
Olym.  Nay,  _      *     .  '     *  " 

Cal,  You*  11  lie  down  shortly. 


Hym.  Nay,  good  my  lord. 


[you! 
Get  you  in, 
and  work !  '    . 

What,  are  you  gro wnso  res^  you  want  heats  ?  ^^  . 
We  shall  "have  some  of  tne  court-boys  heat 
you  shortly. 
Ant.  My  lord,  we  do  no  more  than  we  ai« 
charged. 
It  is  the  lady's  pleasure  we  be  thus  in  grief: 
She  is  forsaken. 

Cal.  There's  a  rogue  too ; 
A  young  dissembling  slave !  Well,  get  you  in! 
I'll  have  a  bout  with  that  boy.  *Tis  high  time 
Now  to  be  valiant:  I  confess  my  youth  [ass?! 
Was  never  prone  that  way.     What,  maite  an' 
A  court-stale  ?  Well,  I  will  be  valiant. 
And  beat  some  dozen  of  these  whelps ,  I  wiii! 
And  there's  another  of  *em,  a  trim  cheating 

soldier; 
ril  maul  that  rascal ;  h'as  out-brav'd  me  twice: 
But  now,  I  thank  the  gods,  I  am  valiant. 
Go,  get  you  in !  I'll  take  a  course  with  all. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 


Enter  Cleon,  Strata,  and  Diphilus, 

Cle.  IL/OUll  sister  is  not  up  yet. 

■*■       Diph.  Oh,  brides  must  take  their 
moming*s  rest';  the  night  is  troublesome. 

Sfra.  Bat  not  tedious. 

Diph.  What  odds,  he  has  not  my  sister*s 
maidenhead  to-night? 

Stra.  No;  it*s odds,  against  a oy  bridegroom 
livinjj,  he  ne'er  gets  it  vvnile  he  lives. 

Diph,  You* re  merry  with  my  sister;  you'll 
please  to  allow  me  tne  same  freedom  with 
vour  mother. 


Stra.  She's  at  your  service. 

Diph,  Then,  she's  merry  enough  of  her* 
self;  she  needs  no  tickling.  Knock  at  the 
door.  ^ 

Stra,  We  shall  intemipt  them.' 

Diph.  No  matter;  they  have  the  year  be- 
fore them.  Good-morrow,  sister!  Spare  your- 
self to-day ;  the  night  will  come  a^in. 

Enter  Amintor. 

Amin.  Who's  there?  my  brother!  Vm  no 
readier  yet.    Your  sister  is  but  now  up. 


tricated  hhn  from  the  labyrinth  to  which  he  was  confined ;  and  embark'd  with  him  on  his 
return  to  Athens:  But  he  ungenerously  gave  her  the  drop  on  the  shore  of  the  island  Naxos. 
Aspatia  says,  her  case  is  in  every  particular  similar,  except  as  to  the  wild  island. 

Mr,  Theobald, 

*'  Suppose,  I  stand."]  This  is  one  of  those  passages,  where  the  poets,  rapt  into  a  glorious 
enthusiasm,  soar  on  the  rapid  wings  of  fancy.  Enthusiasm  I  would  call  tne  very  essence  of 
poetry,  since,  without  it,  neither  the  happy  conduct  of  the  fable,  the  justness  of  cnanicters  or 
sentiments,  nor  the  utmost  harmony  of  metre,  can  altosether  form  the  poet.  It  is  the  frequency 
of  such  noble  flights  as  these,  and  their  amazing  rapidity,  that  sets  the  immortal  Shakespeare 
above  all  other  dramatic  poets ;  and  suflers  none  of  our  own  nation  in  any  degree  to  approacli 
him,  but  Beaumont  and  Tletcher.  Mr.  Seward, 

*9  And  let  all  alout  me 

Be  teares  of  my  story.']  Thus  reads  the  oldest  copies;  from  which  Mr.  Theobald  filters 
the  passage  to  *  he  teachers  ofmt/  story.'  The  second  edition,  printed  in  Fletcher's  time,  and 
every  other  till  Mr.  Theobald's,  exhibit  the  reading  we  have  adopted. 

Mr.  Theobald's  reading,  however,  coming  so  near  that  of  the  oldest  copy,  and  resembling 
the  manner  of  our  Authors,  is  extremely  plausible. 

3^  fVhat,  are  you  grown  so  resty,  &c.]  The  old  man,  in  this  allusion,  comjmres  these  youngs 
wenches  to  lazy,  resty  mares,  that  want  to  be  rid  so  many  heats,  .    Mr.  Theobald. 
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JHpk.  Yoa  look  as  yoa  had  lost  your  eyes 
to-night: 
I  ihbk  you  have  not  slept. 

JtUH.  r  faith  I  have  oot. 

Dipk,  You  have  done  better,  then. 

Amin,  We  ventur*d  for  a  boy :  When  he 
is  twelve. 
He  shall  oommand  against  the  foes  of  Rhodes. 
Shall  we  be  merry  ^ 

5^0/.  You  cannot ;  you  want  sleep. 

Jmin.  Tis  true. — ^But  she. 
As  if  she  had  drunk  Lethe,  or  had  made 
Eren  with  Heaven,  did  fetch  so  still  a  sleep. 
So  sweet  and  sound "  [^Astde, 

DipL  WhaCsthat? 

Amin,  Your  sister  frets  [me, 

Hiis  morning;  aud  does  turn  her  eves  upon 
is  people  on  their  headsman.  She  does  cnafe. 
And  kiss,  and  chafe  again,  and  clap  my  cheeks : 
She's  in  another  world. 

Diph.  Then  I  had  lost :  I  was  about  to  lay 
VoQ  had  not  got  her  maidenhead  to-night. 

Amin,  Hal  he  does  not  mock  me? — You 
had  lost,  indeed ; 
I  do  ixrt  use  to  bungle. 

C/«.  You  deserve  her.  [breath, 

Amin,  I  laid  my  lips  to  hers,  and  that  wild 
T^  was  so  rude  and  rough  to  me  last  night. 
Was  sweet  as  April.     1*11  be  guilty  too. 
If  these  be  the  effects.  [Aside, 

Enter  Melantius. 
MeL  Good-day,  Amintor!  for,  to  me,  the 


Of  brother  is  too  distant:  We  are  friends. 
And  that  is  nearer. 

Amin.  Dear  Melantius ! 
Let  me  behold  thee.    Is  it  possible? 

MeL  What  sudden  gaze  is  this? 
i,     '^Jitn.  Tis  wond'rous  strange!     '     [view 

MeL  Why  does  thine  eyes  desire  so  strict  a 
Of  diat  it  knows  so  well  ?  There's  nothing  here 
ITiat  is  not  thine. 

Amin.  I  wonder  much,  Melantius, 
To  see  those  noble  looks,  that  make  me  think 
How  virtuous  thou  art :  And,  on  the  sudden, 
T»  strange  to  me  thou  shouldst  have  worth 

and  honour; 
Or  not  be  base,  and  false,  and  treacherops, 

Aodevenrill.    But 

,      MeL  atay,  stay,  my  friend; 
I   I  fear  this  sound  will  not  become  our  loves. 
No  more ;  embrace  me. 

Amin,  Oh,  mistake  me  not: 
I  how  thee  to  be  full  of  all  those  deeds 
^  we  frail  men  call  good;  but,  by  the 

coarse 
Of  nature,  thou  shouldst  be  as  quickly  chang'd 
As  are  the  winds ;  dissembling  as  the  sea, 
That  now  wears  brows  as  smooth  as  virgins'  be, 

''Diph.  Lei's  see  you  walk, 
Evad.  By  my  troth,  vou^rc  spoird."]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions,  even  Mr.  Thco- 
^s.    As  it  is  impossible  the  words  thus  given  to  Evadne  should  be  spoken  by  her,  wc  have 
^'ried  from  the  cop^^  by  given  them  to  hex  brother. 


Tempting  the  merchant  to  invade  his  face. 
And  in  an  hour  calls  his  billows  up, 
And  shoots  'em  at  the  sun,  destroying  all 
He  carries  on  him.— Oh,  how  near  am  I 
To  utter  my  sick  thoughts!  [Asttie, 

MeL  But  why,  my  friend,  should  I  be  so 
by  nature  ?  [tuous  thoughu 

Amtn.  I've  wed  thy  sister,  who  hath  vir- 
Enough  for  One  whole  family ;  and  it  is  strange 
That  you  should  feel  no  waat.    [ning  for  me. 

Mel,  Believe  me,  this  compliment's  too  cun- 

JDtpA.  What  should  I  be  tnen,  by  the  course 
of  nature, 
They  having  both  robb'd  me  of  so  much\^irtue  ? 

Stra,  On,  caH  the  bride,  my  lord  Amintor, 
That  we  may  see  her  blush,  and  turn  her  eyes 
» 'Tis  the  prettiest  sport !  [down  ; 

Amin,  Evadne! 

Evad.  {within.'\  My  lord! 

.'^mtn.  Come  forth,  my  love! 
Your  brothers  do  attend  to  wish  you  joy. 

Evad.  I  am  not  reidy  yet. 

Amin.  Enough,  enougn. 

Evad.  They'll  mock  me. 

Amin,  Faitn,  thou  shalt  come  in. 

Enter  Evadne, 

MeL  Good-morrow,  sister!  He  that  un- 
derstands [joy ; 
Whom  you  have  wed,  need  not  to  wish  you 
You  have  enough :  Take  heed  you  be  not  proud. 

Diph.  Oh,  sister,  what  have  you  done? 

Evad.  I  done!  why,  what  have  I  done? 

Stra.  My  lord  Ammtor  swears  you  are  no 

Evad.  Pish !  [maid  now. 

Stra,  I 'faith,  he  does. 

Evad.  I  knew  I  shoald  be  mock'd. 

Diph.  With  a  truth. 

Evad,  If  'twere  to  do  again,  in  faith,  I 
would  not  marry. 

Amin,  Nor  I,  by  Heav*n.  [Aside. 

Diph.  Sister,  JJula  swears  she  heard  yoiT 
cry  two  rooms  off. 

Evad,  Fie,  how  you  talk ! 

Diph,  Let's  see  you  walk,  Evadne.  By  my' 
troth,  you're  spoil'o.^* 

Mel,  Amintor! 

Amin,  Ha? 

MeL  Thou  art  sad  f*^*^ 

Amin,  Who,  I  ?  I  thank  you  for  that.  Sliall 
Diphilus,  thou,  and  I,  sing'a  catch? 

Mel,  How! 

Amin.  Prithee,  let's. 

MeL  Nay,  tliat's  too  much  the  other  way. 

Amin.  I  am  so  light'ned  with  my  happiness ! 
How  dost  thou,  love?  kiss  me.  [me. 

Evad,  I  cannot  love  you,  you  tell  tales  of 

Amin.  Nothing  but  what  become  \is.  Gen- 
tlemen, [world, 
.  Would  you  had  all  such  wives,  and  all  the 
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That  I  might  be  no  wonder !  You're  all  sad : 
What,  do  you  envy  me?  I  walk,  methinks. 
On  water,  and  ne*er  sink,  I  am  so  light. 

MeL  'Tis  well  you  are  so  [looks  thus. 

Amin.  Well,  how  can  I  be  other,  when  she 
Is  there  no  music  there?  let's  dance. 

MeL  Why,  this  is  strange,  Amintor! 

Amin.  I  do  not  know  myself; 
Yet  I  could  wish  my  joy  were  less. 

Diph.  rU  marry  too,  if  itwill  makeone  thus. 

Evad»  Amintor,  hark.  [^Asidc 

Amin.  What  says  my  love?  I  must  obey. 

Evad.  you  do  it  scurvily,  'twill  beperceiv'd. 

Clea,  My  lord,  the  king  is  here. 

Enter  King  and  Lysipus. 

Amin.  Where? 

Stra.  And  his  brotlier. 

King.  Good  morrow,  all! 
Amintor,  joy  on  joy  fall  thick  upon  thee  I 
And,  madain,  you  are  altered  since  I  saw  you  y 
I  must  salute  you ;  you  are  now  another  s. 
How  lik'd  you  your  night's  rest  5 

Evad.  Ill,  Sir. 

Amin,  Ay,  'deed. 

She  took  but  little. 

Lys.  You'll  let  her  take  more. 
And  thank  her  too,  shortly. 

King.  Amintor,  wert 
Thou  truly  honest  'till  thou  wert  married? 

Amin.  Yes,  Sir. 

Kin^.  Tell  me,  then,  how  shews  the  sport 

Amin.  Why,  well.  [unto  thee? 

Kinff.  What  did  you  do?  [pies  use; 

Amtn.  No  more,  nor  less,  than  other  cou- 

You  know,  what  'tis;  it  has  but  a  coarse 
name.  [black  eye. 

King.  But,  prithce,3*  I  should  thmk,  by  her 
And  her  red  cneek,  she  should  be  quick  and 
In  this  same  business ;  ha  ?  [stirring 

Amin.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  ne'er  try'd otHer,  Sir; 
But  I  perceive  she  is  as  quick  as  you  deliver'd. 

Kir^.  Well,  you  will  trust  me  then,  Amin. 
To  chuse  a  wife  for  you  again  ?  [tor, 

Amin.  No,  never,  Sir. 

Kins.  Why,  like  you  this  so  ill? 

Amin.  So  well  I  lite  her. 
For  this  I  bow  my  knee  in  thanks  to  you, 

**  But\  prithee,  I  should  think,  &c.]  Tliisjcing  is  a  very  vicious  character  throi^ghout;  firet, 
in  debauching  the  sister  of. his  brave  and  victorious  general;  and  then  in  marrying^ hcjcto  a 
young, nobleman  of  great  hopes,  his  gcncisd's  darling  friend ;  and  forcing  him  to  break  a  con- 
tract made  with  the  daughter  of  his  constable,  or  kce(x;r,  of  his  citadel.  But  why  is  his  cha- 
racter so  monstrously  overcharged,  that  he  should,  to  the  impeachment  of  common  decenc}', 
question  the  abused  husband  about  his  wife's  complexion  and  vigour  in  conjugal  caresses;  and 
tuen  withdraw  her,  out  of  the  husband's  hearing,  to  sift  whether  she  had  not  subniitted  to  let 
him  pay  the  rites  of  an  husband?  This  is  a  piece  ot  conduct  so  flagrantly  impudent,  that,  aban- 
doned as  we  may  be  in  private  enormities,  even  our  worst  rakes  would  shew  so  much  deference 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  not  to  let  it  pass  without  a  rebuke.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  much  mistaken  in  his  impeachment  of  the  king's  character.— He  says,  it  is 
monstrously  overcharged  with  vices.  But  does  not  history  afford  us  a  hundred  instances  of  such 
royal  monsters  ?  Indeed,  when  a  vicious  king  is  once  persuaded  that  he  has  a  (//wm/v  aboiU 
him,  that  protects  his  viops  and  exalts  him  above  the  reach  of  law  or  justice,  there  is  no  woude; 
that  he  should  abandon  himself  to  all  -manner  of  enormities.         Mr.  i>cu:nrd. 

Mr.  Tlicoba Id's  remark  is  sensible  and  natural. 


And  unto  Heav'n  will  pay  my  srateful  tribute 
Hourly ;  and  do  hope  we  shall  draw  out 
A  long  contented  life  together  here. 
And  die  both,  full  of  grey  heirs,  in  one  day: 
For  which  the  thanks  are  yours.     But  if  the 

pow'rs 
That  rule  us  please  to  call  her  first  away. 
Without  pride  spoke,  this  world  holds  not  a 
Worthy  to  take  her  room.  [wife 

King.  I  do  not  like  this. 
All  forbear  the  room,  but  you,  Amintor, 
And  your  lady.   I  have  some  speech  with  you. 
That  may  concern  your  after  living  well,  [her? 

Amin.  He  will  not  tell  me  that  he  lies  with 
If  he  do,  something  heav'nly  stay  my  heart, 
For  I  shall  be  apt  to  thrust  this  arm  of  mine 
To  acts  unlawful ! 

King.  You  will  suffer  me  to  talk      [pang? 
With  her,  Amintor,  and  not  have  a  jealous 

Amin.  Sir,  I  dare  trust  my  wife  with  whom 
To  talk,  and  not  be  jealous.  [she  dares 

King.  How  do  you  like 
Amintor? 

Evad.  As  I  did.  Sir. 

King.  How  is  that?  [pleasure, 

Evad.  As  one  that,  to  fulfil  your  will  and 
I  have  given  leave  to  call  me  wile  and  love. 

King.  I  see  there  is  no  lasting  faith  in  sin , 
They,  that  break  word  with  Heav'n,  will  break 

again 
With  all  the  world,  and  so  dost  thou  with  me. 

Evad.  How,  Sir? 

King.  This  subtle  woman's  ignorance 
Will  not  excuse  j'ou :  thou  hast  taken  oaths. 
So  great,  methought,  they  did  not  well  become 
A  woman's  mouth,  that  thou  would' st  ne*er 
A  man  but  me.  [enjoy 

.  Evad.  I  never  did  swear  so;  you  do  mo 

King.  Day  and  night  have  heard  it.  [wrong. 

Evad.  I  swore,  indeed,  that  I  would  never 
love 
A  man  of  lower  place;  but,  if  jour  fortune 
Should  throw  you  from  this  height,  I  bad  you 

trust 
I  would  forsake  you,  and  would  bend  to  him 
That  won  your  throne :  I  love  with  my  ambi-l 
Not  with  my  eyes.     But,  if  I  ever  yet    [tioDj ' 
Touch'd  any  other,  leprosy  light  here 
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rpon  my  &ce;  which  for  your  royalty 

I  would  not  suiin !  [me 

King,  Why,  thoo  dissembles!,  and  it  is  in 

To  punish  thee. 

/    tvad.  Why,  it  is  in  me,  then,  [body. 

Not  to  love  you,  which  will  more  afflict  your 

\Jhan  your  punishment  can  mine.  [thee. 

King.  But  thou  hast  let  Amintor  lie  with 

Evad,  I  have  not. 

KtHg.  Im|]udeiicel  he  says  himself  so« 

Evad.  He  lyes. 

KtTig.  He  does  not.  [basely ! 

Evai.  By  this  light  he  does,  stran^ly  and 
And  I'll  prove  it  so.     i  did  not  shun  him 
For  a  night ;  but  told  him,  I  would  never  close 
With  him. 

Kifig.  Speak  lower;  'tis  false. 

Evad»  I  am  no  man 
To  answer  with  a  blow ;  or,  if  I  were,  [true. 
Yoo  are  the  king !  But  urge  me  not ;  it  is  most 

King,  Do  not  I  know  the  uncontrouled 
t}K)u^ts  [is  high 

That  youth  brings  with  hi m,  when  his  blood 
With  expectation,  and  desire  of  that 
He  long  nath  waited  for  ?  Is  not  his  spirit, 
Thoofifa  he  be  temperate,  of  a  valiant  strain 
As  this  our  age  hath  known  ?  What  could  he  do, 
IfsQch  a  sudJen  speech  had  met  his  blood. 
Bat  ruin  thee  forever?  If  he  liad  not  kili'd  thee. 
He  could  not  bear  it  thus — (he  is  as  we)— 
Or  any  other  wrong'd  man.^^ 

EvMd,  It  is  dissembliag. 

King.  Take  him !  farewel !  henceforth  lam 
tlnrfoe; 
Afld  what  disgraces  I  can  blot  thee,  look  for. 
"  Evad,  Stay,   Sir! — Amintor  J — You  shall 

Amin.  What,  my  love?  [hear.-^Amintor ! 

Eead,  AmiQtor,  thou  hast  an  ingenuoas 
look, 
Andshouldst  be  virtuous:  Itamazethme, 
Thst  tliou  canst  make  such  base  malicious  lyes ! 

Jmin.  What,  my  dear  wife ! 

Evad,  Dear  wife !  I  do  despise  thee. 


Why,  nothing  can  be  baser  than  to  sow 
Dissention  amongst  lovers. 

Amin.  Lovers!  who? 

Evad.  The  king  and  me. 

Amin.  O,  Hcav'n !  [out  distaste, 

Evad.  Who  should  live  long,  and  love  with- 
Wt-re  it  not  for  such  pickthanks  as  thyself  1 
Did  you  lie  with  me?  Swear  now,  and  be  pu-  , 
In  hell  for  this  I  [nisn  d 

Amin.  The  faithless  sin  I  made 
To  fair  Aspatia,  is  not  yet  reveng'd ; 
It  follows  me.     I  will  not  lose  a  word 
To  this  vile  woman :  '♦  But  to  you,  my  king. 
The  anguish  of  my  soul  thrusts  out  this  truth. 
Yon  are  a  tyrant !  [thus,  ^ 

And  not  so  much  to  wrong  an  hon«st  man  j 
As  to  take  a  pride  in  talking  with  him  of  it.     / 

Evad.  Now,  Sir,  see  how  loud  this  fellow 
ly'd.  [know  how  men 

Amin.  You  that  can  know  to  wrong,  should 
Must  right  themselves :  What  punishment  it 
From  me  to  him  that  shall  abuse  my  bed  ?  [due 
Is  it  not  death?  Nor  can  that  satisfy. 
Unless  I  send  your  Lives  through  all  the  land,** 
To  shew  how  nobly  I  have  freed  myself. 

King.  Draw  not  thy  sword ;  thou  know*st 
I  cannot  fear  [weight 

A  subject's  hand ;  but  thou  slialt  feel  the 
Of  this,  if  thou  dost  rage. 

Amin.  The  weight  of  that! 
If  you  have  any  worth,  for  Heav'n's  sake,  thinl; 
I  /ear  not  swords ;  for  as  you  are  mere  man,      » 
I  dare  as  easily  kill  you  for  this  deed. 
As  you  dare  think  to  do  it.     But  there  is'* 
Divinity  about  you,  that  strikes  dead 
^Ty  rising  passions :  As  you  are  my  king^, 
I  fall  before  you,  and  present  my  sword 
To  cut  mine  own  flesh,  if  it  be  your  will. 
Alas!  I'm  nothing  but  a  multitude 
Of  walking  griefs !  Yet,  should  I  murder  you, 
I  might  before  the  world  take  the  excuse 
Of  madness:  For,  compare  my  injuries. 
And  they  will  well  appear  too  sad  a  weight 


"  He  could  not  hear  it  thus ;  he  is  as  we. 
Or  any  other  wronged  man.']    Thus  all  the  editions  read;  but  as  there  is  no  making 
lemeof  the  passage  so,  we  have  ventured  at  a  slight  alteration,  which,  we  think,  restores  the 
Aotbors*  meaning. 

^  To  this  wild  teaman.']  Thus  all  the  editions  read.  We  have  no  doubt  of  vile  being  the 
orinnal  word. 

^'  Unless  I  send  your  Lives  through  all  the  Umd^  To  send  people's  Lives  through  all  the 
had  is  certainly  a  very  odd  and  unprecedented  expression.  The  p(>ets,  doubtless,  must  have 
wrote  limhsy  i.  e.  Unless  I  hew  you  to  pieces,  an<l  send  your  quarters,  (as  is  done  by  malefac- 
tors) thfouch  the  kingdom,  to  let  your  subjects  know  my  injuries,  aud  the  justice  of  my  revenge : 
Your  hate  deaths  cannot  satisfy  me.  Mr.  Sympson. 

We  muBt  differ  from  Mr.  Sympson,  even  in  the  first  observation  of  his  we  ipeet  with.    To 
Kml  their  Lives  through  all  the  land,  means,  to  send  an  account  through  the  land  of  their 
%Kious  mode  of  life,  and  criminal  connection. 
i«  ..  but  there  is 

Divinihf  about  you,  .thai  strikes  dead 

My  risitig  passions  (\  So  Shakespeare  said,  before  our  Poets,  in  his  Hunleti 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude  \  do  notfiar  our  person: 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  ichat  it  would\ 
Acts  Uttleqf  its  wilL  Mr.  Theobald, 
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For  reason  to  eiidore!  But^  fall  I  first 
Amongst  ipy  sonows,  ere  my  treacheroue  band 
Toucbnoly  thinra !  But  why  (I  know  not  wh^t 
I  have  to  say)  why  did  you  chuse  out  me 
To  make  thus  wretched  ?  There  were  thousand 
Easy  to  work  on,  and  of  state  eaoi;^^   [fools 
.Within  the  bland. 
.  -    Evad»  I  would  not  have  a  fool; 
It  were  no  credit  for  Rie»  \ 

Amin.  Worse  and  worse! 
Thou,  that  dar*st  talk  unto  thy  husband  thus. 
Profess  thyself  a  whore,  and,  more  than  so. 
Resolve  to  be  so  still  ■       It  is  my  late 
^0  bear  and  bow  beneath  a  thousand  griefs. 
To  keep  that  little  credit  with  the  world ! 
But  there  were  wise  ones  too  j  you  might  liave 
Another.  [ta'en 

Ring.  No;  for  I  believe  thee  honest. 
As  thou  wert  valiant. 

Amin.  All  the  happiness 
BestowM  upon  me,  turns  into  disgrace. 
Qods,  take  your  honesty  aoain,  for  I 
Am  loaden  with  it  I  Good  my  lord  the  kmg. 
Be  private  in  it. 

Jung,  Thou  mav'st  live,  Amintor, 
Free  as  thy  king,  it  thou  wilt  wink  at  this. 
And  be  a  means  that  we  may  meet  in  secret. 

Amin,  A  bawd !  Hold,  hold,  my  breast ! 
A  bitter  curse 
Sdze  me,  if  I  forget  not  all  respects 
That  are  religious,  on  another  word 
Sounded  like  that;  and,  through  a  sea  of  sins, 
W  ill  wade  to  my  revenge,  though  1  should  call 
Pains  here,  and,  after  life,  upon  my  soul  1  [her ; 

King,  Well,  I  am  resolute  you  lie  not  with 
And  so  I  leave  you.  [EjcH  King, 

Evad.  You  must  needs  be  prating  ^ 
And  see  what  follows. 

Amin.  Prithee,  vex  me  not! 
Leave  me  t  I  am  afraid  some  sudden  start 
Will  pull  a  murder  on  me. 

Evad,  I  am  gone; 
I  love  my  life  well.  [£ztV  Evadne, 

Amin,  I  hate  mine  as  rouok. 
This  *tis  to  break  a  troth !  I  should  be  glad. 
If  all  this  tide  of  grief  would  make  me  mad. 

lEvU. 

Enter  Melanlim, 

f  MeL  I'll  know  the  cause  of  all  Amintor*s 
Or  friendship  shall  be  idle.  [griefs. 

Enter  Ca^anax, 

Col,  O  MeLntius,  my  daughter  will  die. 

Mel  Trust  me,  I  am  sorry. 
^  Would  thou  hadst  ta'en  her  room! 

Cat,  Thou  art  a  slave,  . 
A  cut-throat  slave,  a  bloody  treacheHms  slave  I 

Mel,  Take  heed,  old  man  5  thou  wilt  be 
Ana  lose  thine  offices*  [heard  to  rave. 


Cal,  I  am  valiant  erown,  / 

At  all  these  years,  and  thou  art  but  a  slave! 

MeL  licave!    Some  company  will  come, 

and  I  respect  [wish 

Thy  vears,  not  thee,  so  much,  that  I  could 

To  laugh  at  thee  aione.  [with  thee. 

Ca',  I'll  spoil  your  mirth  :  I  mean  to  fight 
There  lie,  my  cloak!  This  was  my  father's 

sword. 
And  he  durst  figbt.  Are  you  prepar'd  ? 

Mel   Why  wilt  thou  doat  thyself  ootof  thy 
life? 
Hence,  get  thee  to  bed !  have  careful  looking- 
And  eat  warm  thinss,  and  trouble  not  mt :  [to. 
My  head  is  full  of  thoughts,  more  weigb^ 
Than  thy  life  or  death  can  be. 

Cal  You  have  a  name  in  war,  where  you 
stand  safe 
Atnoogst  a  multitude ;  but  I  will  try 
What  you  dare  do  unto  a  weak  old  man, 
(n  sin^e  fight*  You  will  give  ground,  I  fear. 
Come,  draw.  [death 

JdeL  I  will  not  draw,  unless  thou  pulfst  thy 
Upon  thee  with  a  stroke,  lliere's  no  one  blow, 
That  thou  canst  give,  hath  strength  enough  to 

kill  me. 
Tempt  me  not  so  far  then :  The  pow'r  of  earth 
Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

Cal,  I  must  let  him  alone; 
He*s  stout  and  able;  and,  to  say  the  truth. 
However  I  may  set  a  fiice,  and  talk, 
I  am  not  valiant.     When  I  was  a  voutb, 
I  kept  my  credit  with  a  testy  trick  I  had, 
Amonsst  cowards,  but  dunt  never  fight. 

Met,  I  will  not  promise  to  preserve^oor  life. 
If  you  do  stay. 

tal*  I  would  give  half  my  land 
That  I  durst  fight  with  that  proud  man  a  little. 
If  I  had  men  to  hold  him,  I  would  beat  him 
Till  he  ask*d  me  mercy. 

Mel,  Sir,  will  you  be  gone?  '  [beat 

Cal.  I  dare  not  stay ;  but  I*llgo  home,  and 
My  servants  all  over  for  this.  {&%t  Calianojf. 

Mel.  'This  old  fellow  haunts  me  I       v 
But  the  distracted  carriage  of  my  AmiotoK^ 
Takes  deeply  on  me :  I  will  find  the  cause. 
I  fear  his  conscience  cries,  he  wrong'd  Aspatia. 

Enter  Amintor, 

Amin.  Men's  eyes  are  not  so  subtle  to  perceive 
Mv  inward  misery :  I  bear  my  grief     [then  ? 
Hfd  from  the  world.    How  art  thou  wretched 
For  aught  I  know,  all  husbands  are  like  me; 
And  every  one  I  talk  with  of  his  wife, 
la  but  a  well  dissembler  of  his  woes. 
As  I  am.    'Would  1  knew  it;  for  the  rareness 
AfRicts  me  now. 

Mel,  Amintor,  vire  have  not  enjoy'd  ow 
friendship  of  late,  for  we  were  wont  to  change 
our  souls  in  talk.^' 


I 


^  For  we  wete  wont  to  char^  our  mule  in  lalk?^  This  is  flat  nonsense,  by  the  mistake  of  a 
ngle  letter.  I'he  sli^^ht  alteration  I  have  made,  [inserting  change  for  charge]  gives  tis  the  true 


iseivning.    So,  in  ^  King  and  JSto  King, 

■  "  ■'    ^r/ar  h^nesfff  tp  interchaiige  my  bosom  with,  &c. 


And, 
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Amin,  Meluttras,  T  ean  tell  thee  a  good  jest 
of  Strato  and  a  lady  the  last  day. 

JfW    Hcwwas'i? 

Aain.  Why,  such  an  odd  one  I 

Met  1  have  lone  d  to  speak  with  you ;  not 
of  an  idle  jest,  that  s  forced,  but  of  inatter  you 
are  boond  to  utter  to  me. 

Amiu    What  is  that,  my  friend? 

Mei.  I  have  ohseiv*d  your  words  [carriage 
Fall  from  voor  tongue  wildly;  and  all  your 
Like  one  t(iat  strove  to  shew  his  merry  mood, 
When  he  wen  ill  disposed:   You  were  not 


To  put  such  scorn  tnto  your  speech,  or  wear 
Upoa  jExir  face  ridiculous  jollity.         [would 
Some  sadness  sits  here,  which  your  cunning 
Cover  o*er  with  smiles,  and  'twill  not  be. 
What  is  it^ 

'    Amin.  A  sadness  here!  what  cause 
;  Can  Gftte  provide  for  me,  to  make  me  so? 
Am  I  not  lovM  thro«igh  all  this  isle?  The  king 
•Rains  greatness  on  me.     Have  I  not  received 
A  lady  to  miy  bed,  that  in  her  eye 
Keepa  iDOuiUiiig  fi  re,  and  on  her  tender  cheeks^^ 
Imonitable  <x»lour,  in  her  heart 
A  pnaoo  for  all  virtue.''  Are  not  you. 
Which  is  above  all  joys,  my  constant  friend? 
What  sadness  can  1  have?  No;  I  am  light, 
AikI  feel  the  courses  of  my  blood  more  warm 
And  stirring  than  they  ^ere.     Faith,  marry 
And  you  wul  feel  so  unexpress'd  a  joy    [ySo  5 
In  chaste  embraces^  that  you  will  mdeed 
Appear  amither. 

jjei.  You  may  shape,  Amintor, 
Caxses  to  corjoi  the  whde  world  withal. 
And  yourself  too;  but  *tis  not  like  a  friend. 
To  hide  your  soul  from  me.    *Tis  not  your 
natore 


To  be  thus  idle :  I  have  seen  vou  stand 
As  you  were  blasted,  *midst  ot  all  your  mirth; 
Calhhrice  aloud,  and  then  start,  teigning|  joy 
So  col<flj!---World,  what  do  I  here?  a  friend 
Is  nothing.    Heav*n,  I  would  have  told  that 

man 
My  secret  sins'.  I'll  search  an  unknown  land, 
And  there  plant  friendship;  all  is  witherM  here. 
Come  with  acomplimentl  I  would  havefought. 
Or  told  my  friend  •  he  ly'd,'  ere  soothM  him  so. 
Out  of  my  bosom ! 

Amin.  But  there  is  nothing—— 

Mel.  Worse  and  worse!  fare\vel!  ffriend. 
From  this  time  have  acquaintance,  but  00 

Amin.  Melantlus,  stay:   You  shall  kno\v^ 
what  it  is. 

Mel.  See,39  how  you  play*d  with  frieod* 
shipl  Be  advis'a 
How  you  eive  cause  unto  yourself  to  say. 
You  have  tost  a  friend. 

Amin.  Forgive  what  I  have  done; 
For  I  am  so  o  ergone  with  injuries  ' 
Unheard-of,  that  I  lose  consideration 
Of  what  I  ought  to  do.    Oh,  oh  1 

Mel.  Do  not  weep. 
What  is  it?  May  I  once  but  know  the  man 
Hath  tum'd  my  friend  thus ! 

Amin.  I  had  spoke  at  first^ 
But  that 

Mel,  But  what? 

Amin.  I  held  it  most  unfit 
For  you  to  know.    Faith,  do  not  know  it  yet. 

Mel.  Thou  seest  my  love,  that  will  keep 
company 
With  thee  in  tears;  hide  nothing  then  from  me; 
For  when  I  know  the  cause  ofthy  distemper. 
With  mine  old  armour  I'll  adorn  myself. 
My  resolution,  and  cut  through  thy  foes. 


And,  again. 

And  then  how  dare  you  offer  to  change  words  wiih  her? 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  starting  this  exx^encjationt 

Mr.  Theobald, 
1*  ,  and  on  her  tender  cheeks 

Inevitable  Colour,^  This  epithet,  I  knoir,  signifies,  not  to'be  avoided,  net  to  hp 
esdtewed',  but  I  don't  remember  that  it  takes  in  the  idea  of  noi  to  he  resisted;  which  is  the 
sense  required  here.  The  old  quarto  of  1619  has  >(>  Immutable  colour^r-but  metre  and  em* 
phasis  prove  that  to  be  a  oomipted  reading ;  out  of  which,  I  dare  be  confident,  I  have  extracted 
mt  j^enuine  lection:  Inimitable  colour;  «.  ^.  a  complection  not  to  be  pariwon'd  by  nature,  not 
iauuted  by  art.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  depravation  at  press.  The  hand-writing  in 
those  tiroes  was  almost  universally  what  we  call  secittary:  And  their  i's  were  wrote  without 
tittfos  over  them.  Let  us  then  si^s  how  minute  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  twp  woitis,  and 
how  liable  they  might  be  to  be  mbtaken  one  for  th^  other : 

Inimitable, 

Immutable.  Mr,  Theobald. 

We  hare  insert^  Mr.  Theobald's  note,  because  we  think  his  conjecture  bgenlous;  but 
liarc  not  ventured  to  disturb  the  text. 

'•  Mel. 
on,  has  been 

that  celebrated  <  ,  ,     ^^  ^  ^ 

Mene^us:  An<J  others  have  decried  it,  as'egregiowly  faulty  in  the  motives,  and  progress;  the 
irorking  up,  and  declination  of  the  passions.  Por  my  own  part,  I  will  venture  to  be  no  f^r- 
ti^  an  umpire  in  the  case,  than  in  pronouncing  that  I  have  always  seen  it  received  with  vehe-i 
ment  applause;  and  diat  I  think  it  yery  affecting  on  each  side,  Mr,  Theobaii. 


to 
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Unto  thy  quiet ;  till  I  place  thy  heart 
As  peaceable  as  spotless  innocence. 
What  is  it? 

Amin,  Why,  'tis  this It  is  too  big 

To  get  out— Let  my  tears  make  way  awhile. 
Mel.  Punish  me  strangely,  Heav'n,  if  he 
escape  [this! 

Of  life  or  fame,  that  brought  this  youth  to 

Amin*  Your  sister 

Mel.  Well  said. 

Amin,  You  will  wish't  unknown. 
When  you  have  heard  it. 
MeL  No. 

Amin.  Is  much  to  blame. 
And  to  the  king  has  given  her  honour  up. 
And  lives  in  whoredom  with  him 

MeL  How  is  this? 
Thou  art  run  mad  with  injury,  indeed ; 
Thou  couldst  not  utter  this  else.  Speak  again ; 
For  I  forgive  it  freely ;  tell  thy  gnefs. 

Amin.  She's  wanton:  I  am  loth  to  say,  '  a 
whore,* 
Though  it  be  true.  [grow 

Met,  Speak  yet  again,  before  thine  aiieer 
Up,  beyond  throwing  down:  What  are  thy 
griefs  ? 
Amin.  By  all  our  friendship,  these. 
Mel,  What,  am  1  tame? 
After  mine  actions,  shall  the  name  of  Friend 
Blot  all  our  family,  and  stick  tiie  brand 
Of  whore  upon  my  sister,  unreveng'd  ? 
My  shaking  flesh,  be  thou  a  witness  for  me. 
With  what  unwillingness  I  go  to  scour^ 
This  railer,  whom  my  folly  hath  call'd  Friend ! 
I  will  not  take  thee  basely ;  thy  sword 
Hangs  near  thy  hand  ^  araw  it,  that  I  may 

whip 
Thy  rashness  to  repentance.  Draw  thy  sword ! 
Amin.  Not  on  thee,  did  thine  anger  swell 
as  hish 
As  the  wild  surges.  Thou  shouldst  do  me  ease 
Here,  and  eternally,  if  thy  noble  hand 
W^ould  cut  me  from  my  sorrows. 

Mel.  This  is  base 
And  fearful.     They  that  use  to  utter  lies  ' 
Provide  not  blows,  but  words,  to  qualify 
TTic  men  they  wrong'd.    Thou  hast  a  guilty 
cause.  [like  this 

Amin,  Thou  pleasest  me ;  for  so  much  more 
Will  raise  my  anger  up  above  my  griefs, 
CWhich  is  a  passion  easier  to  be  borne) 
And  I  shall  then  be  happy. 

Mel.  Take  then  more 
To  raise  thine  an^er :  *Tis  mere  cowardice 
Makes  thee  not  draw  i  and  I  will  leave  thee 

dead, 
/However.     But  if  thou  art  so  much  j)re8s'd 
f  With  euilt  and  fear,  as  not  to  dare  to  fight, 
I  I'll  make  thy  memory  loath'd,  s^d  fix  a  scandal 
i  Upon  thy  name  for  ever. 
Amin.  Then  I  draw. 
As  justly  as  our  magistrates  their  swords 
To  cut  oCTendcrs  ollV    J  knew  before,      [you 
*Twould  grate  your  ears;  but  it  was  base  in 
To  urge  a  weighty  secret  from  your  friend^ 


And  then  ra^e  at  it.     I  sh&ll  be  at  ease. 
If  I  be  kill'dj  and  if  you  fall  by  me, 
I  shall  not  long  out-live  you. 

MeL  Stay  awhile.  *     ; 

The  name  of  Friend  is  more  than  family,  \J 
Or  all  the  world  besides :  1  was  a  fool ! 
Thou  searching  human  nature,  that  didst  wake 
To  do  me  wrong,  thou  art  inquisitive. 
And  thrust' St  me  upon  questions  that  will  take 
My  sleep  away!    'Would  1  had  dy'd,  ere 

known 
This  sad  dishonour!  Pardon  me,  my  friend! 
If  thou  wilt  strike,  here  is  a  faithful  heart; 
Pierce  it,  for  I  will  never  heave  my  hand 
To' thine.   Behold  the  power  thou  hast  in  me! 
I  do  believe  my  sister  is  a  whore, 
A  leprous  one !  Put  up  thy  sword ,  young  man. 
Amin,  How  should  I   bear  it  then,  she 
being  so? 
I  fear,  my  friend,  that  you  will  lose  me  shortly; 
And  I  shall  do  a  foul  act  on  myself. 
Through  these  disgraces. 

MeL  Better  halt  the  land 
Were  buried  quick  together.     No,  Amintor; 
Thoushalthave  ease.  Oh,  this  adult'rouskin^ 
That  drew  her  to  it!  Where  got  he  the  spirit 
To  wrong  me  so? 

Amin,  What  is  it  then  to  me. 
If  it  be  wrong  to  you? 

MeL  Why,  not  so  much : 
The  credit  of  our  house  is  thrown  away. 
But  from  his  iron  den  I'll  waken  Death, 
And  hurl  him  on  this  king!  My  honesty 
Shall  steel  iny  sword ;  and  on  its  horrid  point 
I'll  wear  my  cause,  that  shall  amaze  the  eyes 
Of  this  proud  man,  and  be  too  glittering 
For  him  to  look  on. 

Am'ui.  I  have  cjuite  undone  my  fame. 
McL  Dry  up  ihv  watry  eyes. 
And  cast  a  manly  look  upon  my  face ; 
For  nothing  is  so  wild  as  I,  thy  friend. 
Till  I  have  freed  thee.     Still  this  swelling 

breast! 
I  go  thus  from  thee,  and  will  never  cease 
My  vengeance  till  I  find  thy  heart  at  peace. 
Amin.  It  must  not  be  so.    Stay!  Mineeyei 
would  tell 
How  loth  I  am  to  this:  but,  love  and  tears. 
Leave  me  awhile^  for  1  have  hazarded 
All  that  this  world  calls  happy.  .  Thou  hast 

wrought 
A  secret  from  me,  under  name  of  Friend, 
Which  art  could  ne'er  have  founds  nor  tor- 
ture wrung 
From  out  my  bosom :  Give  it  me  again; 
For  I  will  find  it,  wheresoe'er  it  lies. 
Hid  in  the  mortaVst  part!  Invent  a  way 
To  give  it  back. 

MeL  Why  would  you  have  it  back? 
I  will  to  death  pursue  him  with  revenge. 
4gi'.  Therefore  I  call  it  back  from  thee; 
"Tor  1  know 
Thy  bio  k1  so  high,  that  thou  wilt  stir  in  this. 
And  shame  m<j  to  ^QS£¥£Ujj>    Take  to  thy 
weapon  1 
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Md.  Hetflhyfriend,  that  bean  more  years 
than  thou. 

Amin.  I  will  noi  hear  I  butxiraw^  or  I  — — 

Mel.  Amintor!  [lute 

Abiin,  Draw  then;  for  I  am  full  as  reso- 
As  fame  and  honour  can  inforce  me  be! 
I  cBonot  linger.     Draw  ! 

Met.  I  do.     But  is  not 
My  share  of  credit  equal  with  thine, 
in  do  stir? 

Amn.  No;  for  it  will  be  calPd 
Honour  in  thee  to  spill  thy  sister^s  blood. 
If  the  her  birth  abuse ;  and,  on  the  king, 
A  brave  revenge :  But  on  roe,  that  have  walk*d 
Widi  patience  in  it,  it  will  fix  the  name 
Of  feamil  cuckold.  Oh,  that  word  I  Be  quick. 

Mel.  Then  join  with  me. 

Amin,  1  dare  not  do  a  sin,  or  else  I  would, 
fie  ^xcdy.  j[that*s  a  sin, 

Mel.  Then  dare  not  fight  with  me;  for 
His  grief  distracts  him:    Call  thy  thoughu 

again, 
And  to  thyself  pronounce  the  name  of  Friend, 
And  see  what  that  will  work.  I  will  not  fi^ht. 

Amin,  You  must.  [sions 

Mei.  I  will  be  kilVd  first.  Though  my  pas- 
0&r*d  the  like  to  you,  *tis  not  this  earth 
Shan  buy  my  reason  to  it.    Think  awhile. 
For  you  are  (I  must  weep,  when  I  speak  that) 
MmoA  besides  yourself. 

Amin.  Oh,  my  soft  temper! 
So  many  sweet  words  from  thy  sister's  mouth, 
I  aqi  airaid  would  make  me  take  her  [deed. 
To  embrace,  and  pardon  her.  I  am  mad,  in- 
And  know  not  what  I  do.  Yet,  have  a  care 
Of  roe  in  what  thou  dost. 

Mel.  Why,  thinks  my  friend 
I  will  forget  his  honour?  or,  to  save 
Tile  bravery  of  our  house,  will  lose  his  fame. 
And  fear  to  touch  the  tlirone  of  majesty  ? 

Amin.  Acurse  will  follow  that;  but  rather 
live 
Aad  sofFer  with  me.  [no  more. 

Mel.  ril  do  what  worth  shall  bid  me,  and 

Amin.  Taith,  1  am  sick,  and  desp'rately,  I 
hope; 
Yet,  leaning  thus,  I  feel  a  kind  of  ease.    [vou. 

MeL  Come,  take  again  your  mirth  about 

Amm.  Ishallne\'erdo*t.  [together; 

M^l.  I  warrant  you;  look  up;  we'll  walk 
Put  thine  arm  here;  all  shall  be  well  again. 

Amin.  Thy  love  (oh,  wretched!)  ay,  thy 
k»ve,  Melantius! 
Whv,  I  have  nothing  else. 

MeL  Be  meny  then.  lExeuni, 

Enter  Melantius  again, 

Mel.  This  worthy  young  man  may  do  vio- 
lence 
Upon  himself  3  but  I  have  cherish'd  hini 


ei 


To  my  best  pow*r,  and  sent  him  smiling  from 

me. 
To  counterfeit  again.  Sword,  hold  thine  edge. 
My  heart  will  never  fail  me.    Diphilus  I 
Thou  com' St  as  sent.^ 

Enter  Diphilus, 

Diph.  Yonder  has  been  such  laughing. 

MeL  Betwixt  whom? 

Diph.  Why,  our  sister  and  the  king;  I 
thoiight  their  spleens  would  break  $  diej 
lau^h'd  us  all  out  of  tlie  room. 

mel.  They  must  weep,  Diphilus. 

Diph.  Must  they? 

MeL  They  must. 
Thou  art  my  brother;  and  if  I  did  believe 
Thou  hadst  a  base  thought,  I  would  rip  it  out. 
Lie  where  it  durst. 

Diph.  You  should  not;  I  would  first  mangle 
myself,  and  find  it. 

MeL  That  was  spoke  according  to  our  strain* 
Come,  join  thy  hands  to  mine. 
And  swear  a  firmness  to  what  project  I 
Shall  lay  before  thee. 

Diph.  You  do  wrong  us  both : 
People  hereafter  shall  not  say,  there  poss'd 
A  bond,  more  than  our  loves,  to  tie  our  Uvea 
And  deaths  together. 

MeL  It  is  as  nobly  said  as  I  would  wish. 
Anon  ril  tell  you  wonders:  We  are  wrong'd. 

Diph.  But  I  will  tell  you  now,  wc*ll  right 
ourselves. 

McL  Stay  not:  Prepare  the  armour  in  my 
house ; 
And  what  friends  you  can  draw  unto  our  side. 
Not  knowing  of  tlie  cause,  make  ready  too. 
Haste,  Diphilus,  the  time  requires  it,  haste  I 
[Ejtit  Diphilus, 
T  ho|De  mv  cause  is  just;  I  know  my  blood  ^ 
Tells  me  it  is;  and  I  will  credit  it. 
To  take  revenge,  and  lose  myself  withal. 
Were  idle ;  and  to  'scape  impossibje. 
Without  I  had  the  fort,  which  (misery!) 
Remaining  in  the  hanas  of  my  old  enemy 
Calianax- But  I  must  have  it.     See, 

Enter  Calianax. 
Where  he  comes  shaking  by  me.     Good  my 
lord,  [y'>Ui 

Forget  your  spleen  to  me ;  I  never  wrong'd 
But  would  have  peace  with  ev'ry  man. 

Cal.  *Tis  well; 
If  I  durst  fight,  your  tongue  would  lie  at  quiet. 

MeL  You're  touchy  without  all  cause. 

Cal.  Do,  mock  me. 

Mel.  By  mine  honour  I  speak  truth. 

Cat.  Honour?  where  is't? 

MeL  See,  what  starts  you  make  into  your 
hatred,  to  my  love  and  freedom  to  you.  I 
come  with  resolulipn  to  obtain  a  suit  of  you. 


^  Tkou  conCtt  as  sent."]  This  is,  as  Horace  says  of  himself,  Brevis  esse  hhoro,  ohscurus  fio, 
TKe  meaning  is,  thou  com'st  as  critically,  as  if  I  had  sent  for  thee.      Mr.  Theobald. 

Melantius  means,  you  come  at  such  a  juncture,  it  seems  as  if /Heaven  had  s^ut  you  to  aid 
mj  scheme  of  vengeance* 
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Cal,  A  suit  of  me!  Tis  very  like  it  should 
be  granted.  Sir. 

Mel.  Nay 5  go  not  hence: 
Tis  this;  you  nave  the  keeping  of  the  fort. 
And  I  would  wish  you,  by  the  love  you  ought 
To  bear  unto  me,  to  deliver  it 
Into  my  hands. 

Cal.  I  am  in  hope  thou*rt  mad. 
To  talk  to  me  thus. 

MeL  But  there  is  a  reason 
To  move  ydb  to  it:  I  would  kill  the  king. 
That  wrong* d  you  and  your  daughter. 

Cal.  Out,  traitor  t 

MeL  Nay,  but  stay:  I  cannot 'scape,  the 
deed  once  done. 
Without  I  have  this  fort. 

CaL  And  should  I  help  thee? 
Now  thy  tieacherous  mind  betrays  itself. 

Mel,  Come^  delay  me  not^ 


Give  me  a  sudden  answer,  or  already 
Thy  last  is  spoke!  refuse  not  offered  love^ 
When  it  comes  clad  in  secrets. 

CaL  If  I  say 
I  will  not,  he  will  kill  me;  I  do  see't 
Writ  in  his  looks ;  and  should  I  say  I  will. 
He*  11  run  and  tell  the  king.     I  do  not  shun 
Your  friendship,  dear  Melantius,  but  this 
cause 
eightj-;  ^ 

Jiff/:  Take  it. 
king; 
But  I  am  arm'd.  [^Exit  Melantius, 

CaL  Methinks  I  feel  myself 
But  twenty  now  asain !  this  fighting  fool 
Wants  poAify :  I  shall  revenge  my  girl. 
And  make  her  red  again.     I  pray,  my  legs 
Will  last  that  pace  that  I  will  carry  tnem : 
I  shall  want  breath,  before  I  find  the  king. 


Is  weighty ;  give  me  but  an  hour  to  think. 

I  know  this  goes  unto  the 


ACT   IV. 


MeL  Such  a  sad  commendation  1  have  for 
you. 

Evad,  Brother,  the  court  hath  made  you 
witty. 
And  learn  to  riddle. 

MeL  I  praise  the  court  for't:  Has  it  learnt 
you  nothing?  ^ 

Evad,  Me?  [handsome, 

Mel    Ay,  Evadne;   thou  art  young  and 
A  lady  of  a  sweet  complection. 
And  such  a  flowirTg  carriage,  that  it  cannot 
Chuse  but  inflame  a  kingdoo). 

Evad.  Gentle  brother!  [naUf 

MeL  Tis  yet  in  thy  repentance,  foolish  vn^ 
To  make  me  gentle. 

Evad,  How  is  this? 

MeL  Tis  base;  [al| 

And  I  could  blush,  at  these  years,  thorough 
My  honour*d  scars,  to  come  to  such  a  parly. 

Evad.  I  understand  you  not. 

MeL  You  dare  not,  fool!  [brance. 

They,  that  commit  thy  faults,  fly  the  remem- 

Ecad,  My  faults.  Sir!  I  would  have  you 

know,  1  care  not  [hea4. 

If  they  were  written  here,  here  in  my  fore- 

,    MeL  Thy  body  is  too  little  for  the  stoiy  ;** 

♦*  You  shall^  if  you  command  me{]  Thus  all  the  editions:  i.  e.  If  you  bid  me  blush,  I 
shall.  Evadne  is  very  obsequious  in  this  condescension :  but  this,  I  dare  say,  was  not  tlie  Poets' 
intentions.  They  meant  she  shoidd  say;  '  Nay,  if  you  commend  me,  I  am  bashful,  and  shall 
'  blush  at  your  praises:*  And  this  b  confirmed  by  what  Melantius  immediately  subjoins  to  it. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
♦»  Thy  body  is  too  little  for  the  story, 

Hie  lusts  of  which  would  fill  another  woman^ 

'Though  she  had  twins  within  her.^  This  is  mock-reasoning,  and  primA  facie  shews  its 
absurdity.  Surely,  if  a  woman  has  twins  within  her,  she  can  want  very  litUe  more  to  fill  h^ 
pp.  I  dare  be  confident,  I  have  restored  the  Poets*  ^nuiae  ircadins.  'ifhe  propriety  of  tlie 
reasoning  is  a  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  the  emendation^  Jfr,  Theobald* 

Mr, 


Enter  Melantius,  Evadne,  and  a  lady. 

MeL  GAVE  you! 

^     Evad.  Save  you,  sweet  brother! 
MeL  In  my  blunt  eye, 
Methinks^ou  look,  tlvadnc 

Evad.  Come,  you  would  make  me  blush. 
Mel.  I  would,'  Evadne:  I  shall  displease 

my  ends  else. 
Evad..  You  shall,  if  you  commend  me;^' 
I  am  bashful. 
Come,  Sir,  how  do  I  look?  [me 

3IeL  I  would  not  have  your  women  hear 
Break  into  commendation  of  you;  'tis  not 
seemly. 
Evad.  Go,  wait  me  in  the  ^leiy.    Now 
speak.  [Exeunt  ladies. 

MeL  rU  lock  the  door  first. 
Evad.  Why?  [dance 

Mel.  I  will  not  have  your  gilded  things,  that 
In  visitation  with  their  Milan  skins. 
Choke  up  my  business. 
Evad.  You  are  strangely  disposed.  Sir. 
MeL  Good  madam,  not  to  make  you  meny. 
Evad.  Noy  if  you  praise  me,  it  will  make 
me  sad. 
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IIk  Inst  of  frhidi  would  fill  another  woman, 
Tboiigb  «he  b«l  twins  within  her. 

£m.  Thisitttucy:  .  [way. 

look  von  intrude  no  morel  lllere  lies  your 
Mel,  Thoa  an  my  way^  and  I  will  tread 
upon  thee. 
Till  I  find  tmth  out 
EMd.  What  truth  is  that  you  look  for? 
MeL  Tliy  long-lost  honour.    'Would  the 
gods  had  set  me 
Rather  to  grapple  with  the  plague,  or  stand 
Ooe  of  tl^ir  loudest  bolts!   Come,  tell  me 

quickly, 
Dd  it  without  enlbroement,  and  take  heed 
You  swell  me  not  above  my  temper,     [port? 
Evad,  How,  Sir  1  where  got  you  triis  re- 
Mel.  Where  there  were  people,  in  every 

place. 

Evad.  Theyand  their  aeoonds  of  it  are  base 

people: 

Bdleve  them  not,  they  ly'd.  [wretch! 

MeL  Do  not  play  with  mine  anger,  do  not, 

I  come  to  know  that  desperate  fool  that  drew 

thee 
From  thy  fair  life :  Be  wise,  and  lay  him  open. 
Erad.  Unliand  me,  and  Icam  manners! 
Such  another 
Fors^etfulness  forfeits  your  life. 
Mel.  Quench  mc  this  mighty  hnmour,  and 
dien  tell  me  [it. 

Whose  whore  you  are ;  for  you  are  one,  I  know 
1^  all  mine  honours  perish,  but  1*11  find  him, 
Tbongb  he  lie  lock  a  up  in  thy  blood!  Be 

lodden; 
There  b  no  facing  it,  and  be  not  flattered  1 
Ute  hurat  air,  when  the  Dog  reigns,  is  not 

fouler 
Than  thy  contagious  name,  'till  thy  repentance 
Jf  the  9ods  grant  thee  any)  puraethv  sickness. 
Egsa.  Begone!  Youaremybrotner;  that's 
your  safety.  [brother, 

MeL  ru  be  a  wolf  first!  Tis,  to  be  thy 
An  infemy  below  the  sin  of  coward. 
I  am  as  far  from  being  part  of  thee, 
.^sthou  art  from  thy  virtue:  Seek  a  kindred 
'MoDgst  sensual  beasts,  and  make  a  goat  thy 

brother; 
A  ^t  is  cooler.    Will  you  tell  me  yet? 
Mtad.  If  yoQ  stay  here  and  rail  thus,  I  shall 
tdl  you,  [mand, 

in  have  yoo  whipp'd !  Get  you  to  your  com- 
Aad  thoe  preach  to  your  centinels,  and  tell 
them      ^ 


What  a  brave  man  you  are:  I  shall  laugh  at 

you. 
MeL  You're  grown  a  glorious  whore! 

Where  be  your  fighters? 
What  mortal  fool  durst  raise  thee  to  this  daring, 
And  I  alive?  By  my  just  sword,  h'  ad  safer 
Bestrid  a  billow  when  the  angry  North 
Plows  up  the  sea,  or  made  Heav'n's  fire  his 


Work  me  no  hieher.    Will  you  discover  yet? 
Evad.  The  fellow's  mad :  Sleep,  and  speak 

sense. 

MeL  Force  my  swoll'n  heart  no  further: 

I  would  savte  thee.  [not: 

Your  creat  maintainers  are  not  here,  they  dare 

'Would  they  were  all,  and  arm*d !  I  would 

speak  loud;  [tell  me? 

Here's  one  should  thunder  to'cm!  will  you 

Thou  hast  no  hope  to  'scape:  He  that  daretf 

most. 
And  damns  away  his  soul  to  do  thee  service. 
Will  sooner  fetch  meat  from  a  hungry  lion. 
Than  come  to  rescue  thee ;  thoust  death  about 
thee.*3  [virtue. 

Who  has  undone  thine  honour,  potson'd  thy 
And,  of  a  lovely  rose,  left  thee  a  canker? 
l^vad.  Let  me  consider. 
MeL  Do,  whose  child  thou  wert. 
Whose  honour  thou  hast  murder'd,  whose 

grave  open'd. 
And  so  puird  on  the  gods,  that  in  their  justice 
Thc^  mtist  restore  him  flesh  again,  and  life. 
And  raise  his  dry  bones  to  revenge  this  scandal. 
Evad.  The  gods  are  not  of  my  mind;  they 
had  better  [here. 

Let  'em  lie  sweet  still  in  the  earth;  they'llstink 
MeL  Do  you  raise  mirth  out  of  my  easiness? 
Forsake  me,  then,  all  weaknesses  ot  nature. 
That  make  men  women!  Speak,  you  whore, 

speak  truth  I 
Or,  by  the  dear  soul  of  thy  sleeping  father. 
This  sword  shall  be  thy  lover!  1>1],  or  111 
kill  thee;  [serve  it. 

And,  when  Uiou  hast  told  all,  thou  wilt  de- 
Evad.  You  will  not  murder  me? 
MeL  J^7o;  'tis  a  justice,  and  a  noble  one, 
Toput  the  light  out  of  Yuch  base  offenders. 
Evad.  Help!  ,  [help  thee, 

MeL  By  thy  foul  self,  no  human  help  shall 
If  thou  criest!  When  I  have  kill'd  thee,  as  I 
Vow'd  to  do  if  thou  confess  not,  naked,  [liave 
As  thou  hast  left  thine  honour^  will  I  leave 
thee; 


Hr.  Theobald  leads, 

'    ■   ■     would  Jill  another  womath 
As  though  ih*ad  twins  within  ker^  , 

^  winch  it  is  evident,  he  has  misunderstood  our  Authors:  They  do  not  mean  an  internal, 
but  an  external  filling.  Your  whole  body,  says  Melantius,  is  so  far  from  being  large  enough  to 
CQooia  an  account  of  your  lusts,  that,  if  it  were  wrote  all  over,  there  would  still  remain  enough 
^the  story  to  cover  the  body  of  another  woman,  even  though  she  were  swelled  with  twins. 
£>^  way,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  thought  and  expression  are  rather  uncouth. 
^  Thoiti  death  about  thee: 

Has  undone  thine  honour.']  The  latter  editions  read,  '  he  has  undone;'  that  it  should  be 
vio,  and  that  Mdantius  is  still  questioning  £v»dae  about  the  destroyer  of  her  innocence,  is 
aot,  we  think,  to  be  doubted. 
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That  on  thy  branded  flesh  Ae  world  may  read 
Thy  black  shame,  and  my  justice.    W  ilt  the  u 

Evad.  Yes.  [bend yet? 

Mel.  Up,  and  begin  your  story. 

Evad.  (Jh,  I  am  miserable! 

MeL  'Tis  true,  thou  art.   Speak  truth  still. 

Evad,  I  have  offended : 
)<Joble  Sir,  forgive  me. 

MeL  With  what  secure  slave } 

Evad.  Do  not  ask  me.  Sir . 
Mine  own  remembrance  is  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  me. 

MfiL  Do  not  fell  back  again : 
Mysword*s  unsheathed  yet. 

Evad.  WhatshaIlIdo> 

MeL  Be  true,  and  make  your  faidt  less. 

Evad.  I  dare  not  tell. 

Mel.  Tell,  or  Til  be  this  day  a-killiiig  thee. 

Evad.  Will  you  forgive  me  then^ 

Mel.  Stay ;  I  must  ask  [nature 

Mine  honour  first.—- I've  too  much  foolish 
In  me :  Speak. 

Evad.  Is  there  none  else  here?  [toQ  many. 

MeL  None  but  a  fearful  conscience;  that's 
Whois't? 

Evad.  Oh,  hear  me  gently.  1 1  was  the  king. 

MeL  No  more.     My  worthy  father's  and 
my  services 
Are  liberally  rewarded.     Kin^  I  thank  thee ! 
For  all  my  dangers  and  my  wounds,  thou  hast 

paid  me 
In  my  own  metal :  These  are  soldiers*  thanks!. 
J[loW.long  have  you  liv'd  thus^  Evadne? 

Evad.  Too  long. 

Mel.  Too  late  you  find  it.  Can  you  be  sorry  ? 

Evad.  *  Would  I  were  half  aff  blameless. 

MeL  Evadne,  thou  wilt  to  diy  trade  again ! 

Evad.  First  to  my  grave. 

Mel.  *WouId  gods  th*  hadst  been  so  blest. 
Dost  thou  not  hate  this  king  now?  prithee 
hate  him.  [thee,  curse  him. 

Couldst  thou  not  curse  him?    I  command 
Curse  till  the  gods  hear,  and  deliver  him 
To  thy  just  wishes!  Yet,  I  fear,  Evadne, 
You  had  rather  blay  your  game  out. 

Evad.  No;  1  feel 
Too  many  sad  confusions  here,  to  let  in 
Any  loose  flame  hereafter,     [one  brave  anger 

mel.  Dost  thou  not  feel,  *mong  all  those. 
That  breaks  out  nobly,  and  directs  thine  arm 
To  kill  this  base  king? 

Evad.  All  the  eods  forbid  it! 

Mel.  No;  all  the  gods  require  it,  they  are 
dishonourd  in  him. 

Evad.  'Tis  too  fearful.  [enough 

MeL  You* re  valiant  in  his  bed,  and  bold 
To  be  a  stale  whore,  and  have  your  madam^s 
name 


Discourse  for  groomsand  para ;  and,  hereaflefy 
When  his  cool  majesty  hath  laid  you  by. 
To  be  at  pension  with  some  needy  Sir, 
For  meat  and  coarser  cloaths:  Thus  far  voa 
Come,  you  shall  kill  him.        [know  no  fear. 

Evai.  Good  Sir!  [smother  him. 

MeL  An 'twere  to  kiss  him  dead,  thoud'st 
Be  wise,  and  kill  him.     Canst  thou  live,  and 

know 
What  noble  minds  shall  make  thee,  see  thyself 
Found  out  with  ev*iy  finger,  made  the  shame 
Of  all  successions,  and  in  this  great  ruin 
Thy  brother  and  thy  noble  husband  broken? 
Thou  shalt  not  live  thus.    Kneel,  and  swear  to 

help  me. 
When  1  shall  call  thee  to  it;  or  by  all 
Holy  in  Heav'n  and  earth,  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  breathe  a  full  hour  longer;  not  a  thought f 
Come,  'tis  a  righteous  oath.    Give  me  thy 
hands,**  [wealth 

And,  both  to  Heav'n  held  up,  swear,  oy  that 
This  lustful  thief  stole  from  thee,  when  I  say  itj 
To  let  his  foul  soul  out. 

Euad.  Here  I  swear  it ; 
And,  all  you  spirits  of  abused  ladies^ 
Help  me  m  this  performance! 

MeL  Enough.  This  must  be  known  to  none 
But  you  and  I,  Evadne:  not  to  your  lord. 
Though  he  be  wise  and  noble,  and  a  fellow 
Dares  step  as  far  into  a  wortliy  action 
As  the  moat  daring;  ay,  as  far  as  justice. 
Ask  me  not  why.  '  Farewel.  [Exit  Mel. 

Evad.  'Would  I  could  say  so  to  my  black 


disgrace ! 


ffnended^ 


Oh,  where  have  I  been  all  this  time?  how 
That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desp'rately^ 
And  none  for  pity  shew  me  how  I  wand'red? 
There  is  not  in  the  compass  of  the  light 
A  more  unhappy  creature:  Sure,  I  am  mon- 
strous !  [chiefs. 
For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mis- 
Would  dare  a  woman .*^  Oh ,  my  loaden  soul. 
Be  not  so  cruel  to  me ;  choke  pot  up 

Enter  Aminlor. 

The  way  to  my  repentance !  Oh,  my  Iprd  I 

Amin.  How  now  ? 

£t;a(<.  My  much-abused  lord!        [Kned^ 

Amin.  This  cannot  be !  [hope  it; 

Evad.  JL  do  not  kneel  to  live;  I  dare  not 
The  wrongs  I  did  are  greater.  Look  upon  me«. 
Thou^  I  appear  with  all  my  faults. 

Amttt.  Stand  up. 
This  is  a  new  way  to  beget  more  sorrow :  ♦* 
Heav'n  knows  I  have  too  many  2  Do  not  mock 
me :  [wrongs, 

Thou^  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my 
Which  are  my  foster-brothers,  I  may  leap. 


^  Give  me  thy  hand.]  Thus  say  all  the  editions ;  but  the  sense  of  the  following  lines  requirei 
us  to  read  hands,  in  the  plural — '  both  to  Heaven  held  up.* 

*'  Would  dare  a  u>oman.'\  i.  e.  would  scare,  would  fright  her  out  of  her  wits  to  oommit. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

^  This  is  no  new  way,  &tc.'\  This  is  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  copies.     It  is  un- 
doubtedly sense;  but  that  which  w«  have  followed  is  more  eleg^auu 
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Like  a  hsnd-wolf,  into  my  nataral  wtldnessy 
And  do  an  ontnge.   Prithee,  do  not  mock  me. 

Evad.  My  whole  life  b  so  leprous,  it  infects 
All  my  repentance.  I  would  buy  your  pardon, 
TlMMigh  at  the  highest  set ;  even  with  my  life. 
That  slight  cxmtrition,  that's  no  sacrifice 
For  what  i  have  committed. 

Am9'  Sure  I  dazzles 
There  cannot  be  a  faith  in  that  foul  woman 
TliBt  knows  no  god  more  mighty  than  her 
mischief.  [faults, 

Ihmi  dost  still  worse,  still  number  on  thy 
To  press  my  poor  heart  thus.    <3an  I  believe 
lliene's  any  seed  of  virtue  in  that  woman 
Left  to  shoot  up,  that  dares  go  on  in  sin, 
Knowziy   and  so  icnfjwn  as  thine  is^    Oh, 

Evadne! 
*Woidd  there  were  any  safew  in  thy  sex,^, 
That  I  mi^t  put  a  thousana  sorrows  off. 
And  credit  thy  repentance!  But  I  must  not: 
Thou  hast  brought  me  to  that  dull  calamity. 
To  that  straoge  misbelief  of  all  the  worlds 
And  all  things  that  are  in  it,  that  I  fear 
I  shall  fall  like  a  tree,  and  find  my  grave, 
Onhr  rememb*rins  that  I  grieve. 

Evad,  My  lord. 
Give  me  your  griefs :  You  are  an  innocent, 
A  soul  as  white  as  Heav*n ;  let  not  my  sins 
Perish  vour  noble  youlii.  I  do  not  fall  here 
To  shadow,  by  dissembling  with  my  tears, 
(As,  all  say,  women  can)«  or  to  make  less, 
What  my  not  will  hath  done,  which  Heav'n 

and  you 
Know  to  be  tougher  than  the  hand  of  time 
Can  cat  from  man's  remembrance.    No,  I 

do  not-: 
I  do  appear  the  same,  the  same  Evadne,  [ster ! 
Drest  in  the  shames  I  liv'd  in  3  the  same  raon- 
But  these  are  names  of  honour,  to  what  I  ami 
I  do  present  myself  the  foulest  <;reature. 
Most  pois'nous,  dang*rous,  and  despis'd  of 

men, 
Lema  e'er  bred,  or  Nilus!  I  am  hell,      [me. 
Till  you,  mv  dear  lord,  shoot  your  light  into 
,  The  besunsotyour  forsiveness.  1  am  soul -sick, 
,  And  wither  with  the  fear  of  one  condemned, 
I  "HU  I  have  got  your  pardon. 

Amin.  Rise,  Evadne.  [thee. 

Those  heav'nly  powers  thi^  put  this  gocd  into 
Grant  a  continuance  of  it!  I  forgive  thee : 
Make  thyself  worthy  of  it;  and  take  hced| 
Take  heed^  Evadne,  this  be  serious. 
Mock  not  the  pow'rs  above,  that  can  and  dare 
Give  thee  a  great  example  of  their  justice 
To  all  ensuing  eyes,  if  thou  playest 
With  thy  repentance,  the  best  sacrifice. 

Evad.  I  nave  done  nothing  good  to  win 

belief,  [tures, 

Aly  life  hath  been  so  faithless.    AH  the  crea- 

Made  for  Heav*n  s  honours,  have  their  ends, 

and  good  ones,' 
Ali  but  the£oz*niog  crocodiles,  false  women ! 


They  reign  here  like  those  plagues,  those  kiU 

ling  sores. 
Men  pray  against',  and  when  they  die,  like  talcs 
111  told  and  imbelievM,  they  pass  av^y. 
And  go  to  dust  forgotten!  But,  my  lord. 
Those  short  days  I  shall  number  to  my  rest 
(As  many  must  not  see  me)  shall,  though 

too  late. 
Though  in  my  evening,  yet  perceive  a  will ; 
Since  1  can  do  no  good,  because  a  woman. 
Reach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  it: 
I  will  redeem  one  minute  of  my  age. 
Or,  like  another  Niobe,  I'll  weep 
•Till  I  am  water. 

Amin.  I  am  now  dissolv'd? 
My  frozen  soul  melts.  May  each  sin  thou  hast. 
Find  a  new  mercy !  Rise  j  I  am  at  peace. 
Hadst  thou  been  thus,  thus  excellently  goorU, 
Beforfe  that  devil  king  tempted  thy  frailty,  old 
Sure  thou  hadst  made  a  star !  Give  me  thy  n 
From  this  time  I  will  know  thee ;  and, 
As  honour  gives  me  leave,  be  thy  AminYnan, 
When  we  meet  next,  I  will  salute  thecreach 
And  pray  the  gods  to  give  thee  happy  diyrong 
My  cnarity  shall  go  along  with  thee. 
Though'  my  embraces  must  be  far  from  ir, 
I  should  have  kilTd  thee^  but  this  sweet  ^ 

pentance  C^^^^ 

Ix)cks  up  my  vengeance^  for  which  thus  I  kiss 
The  last  kiss  we  must  t^kej  And 'would  to 

Heav'n 
The  holy  priest,  that  ^e  our  hands  together. 
Had  giv*n  us  equal  virtues!  Go,  Evadne ; 
The  gods  thus  part  our  bodies.    Have  a  care 
My  honour  falls  no  farther :  I  am  well  then. 
Evad,  All  (;he  dear  joys  here,  and«  above, 

hereafter,  [lord} 

Crown  thy  fair  soul !  Thus  I  tsdce  leave,  my 
And  never  shall  you  see  the  foul  Evadne,  [may 
Till  she  have  try'd  all  honour'd  means,  that 
Set  her  in  jrest,  and  wash  her  stains  away. 

\Exeunt, 

Banuuet^    ^lUer  King  and  Calianax. 

Hautboys  play  toithin* 

King,  I  cannot  tell  how  I  should  credit  this ' 
From  you,  that  are  his  enemy. 

Cal.  I'm  sure 
He  said  it  to  me;  and  I'll  justify  it     [sword. 
What  way  he  dares  oppose — iut  with  my 

King,  fiut  did  he  brealc,  without  all  cir- 
cumstance, ^ 
To  you,  his  foe,  that  he  would  have  the  fort. 
To  Icill  mo,  and  then 'scape? 

Cal.  If  he  deny  it, 
1*11  make  him  blush. 

King.  .It  sounds  incredibly. 

Cal.  Ay,  so  does  ev'ry  thing  1  say  of  late. 

Ki/ig.  Not  so,  Calianax. 

Cai.  Y(Ai,  I  should  sit 
Mute,  whilst  a  rogue  with  strong  arms  cuts 
your  throat. 


♦^  Would  there  were  amssSetvin  thy  sex.']  i.  e.  any  security,  any  trust,  oj  belief  to  be 
reposed  in  them.  Mr,  "Tneehala, 
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King,  Well,  I  will  try  him ;  and,  if  this  be 
1*11  pawn  my  life  I'll  fina  it.  If't  be  false  ftrae. 
And  that  you  clothe  your  hate  in  such  a  lye. 
You  shall  hereafter  oote  in  your  own  house. 
Not  in  the  court. 

Col.  Why,  if  it  be  a  lye,  [it. 

Mine  ears  are  false;  for,  1*11  be  sworn,  I  heard 
Old  men  arc  good  for  nothing:  You  were  best 
Put  me  to  death  for  hearing,  and  free  him 
For  meanins  it.    You  would  have  trusted  me 
Once,  but  the  time  is  alter*d. 

King.  And  will  still, 
Where  I  may  do  with  justice  to  the  world : 
You  have  no  witness. 
CaL  Yes,  myself. 
King.  No  more, 
I  mean,  there  were  that  heard  it 
CaL  How!  no  more? 
ould  you  have  more?  why,  am  not  I  enough 
}iang  a  thousand  rogues? 
Mirfif  •'  But,  so,  you  may 
In  n.  nonest  men  too,  if  you  please. 
Ev  Imayl 
jj^c  I  will  do  so:  There  are  a  hundred 

Wh^wear  it  for  a  need  too,  if  I  say  it 

}ing.  Such  witnesses  we  need  not 
Jal,  And  *tb  hard 
A  my  word  cannot  hang  a  boisterous  knave. 
-     King.  Enough.    Where's  Strato? 

Enter  Strato. 

Stra.  Sir!  [Amintorin; 

King.  Why,  where  is  all  the  company?  Call 
Evadne.  Where's  my  brother,  and  Melantius? 
Bid  him  come  too  ^  and  Diphilus.    Call  all 

^  [Exit  Strato. 

That  are  without  there. — ^If  he  snould  desire 
The  combat  of  you,  'tis  not  in  the  pow'r 
Of  all  our  law»  to  hinder  it;  unless 
.  We  mean  to  quit  *em. 

CaL  Wiiv,  if  you  dp  think 
'Tis  fit  an  old  man,  and  a  counsellor,  [it. 

Do  fight  for  what  he  says,  then  you  may  grant 

Enter  Amintor,  Evadne,  Melantius,  Diphilus, 
Lysippus,  Cleon,  Strato, 

King.  Come,  Sirs!  Amintor,  thou  art  yet  a 

bridesTOom, 
And  I  wiu  use  thee  so :  Thou  shah  sit  down. 
Evadne,  sit;  and  you,  Amintor,  too: 
This  banquet  is  for  you.  Sir.  Who  has  brought 
A  merry  tale  about  him,  to  raise  laughter 
Amongst  our  wine?  Why,  Strato,  where  art 

thou  ? 
Thou  wilt  chop  out  witli  them  unseasonably, 


When  I  desire  them  not  [then. 

Stra.  'Tis  my  ill  luck.  Sir,  so  to  spend  them 

King.  Reach  me  a  bowl  of  wine.    Melan- 
Art  sad.**  [tius,  thou 

Mel.  I  should  be.  Sir,  the  merriest  here. 
But  I  have  ne'er  a  story  of  my  own 
Worth  telling  at  this  time. 

King.  Give  me  the  wine. 
Melantius,  I  am  now  considering 
How  easy  'twere,  for  any  man  we  trust, 
To  poison  one  of  us  in  such  a  bowl,     [knave. 

Mel.  I  think  it  were  not  hai'd.  Sir,  for  a 

Cat.  Such  as  you  are.  [well 

King.  I' faith,  'twere  easy:  It  becomes  us 
To  get  plain-dealing  men  about  ourselves; 
Such  as  you  all  are  here.    Amintor,  to  thee ; 
And  to  thy  fair  Evadne. 

Mel.  Have  you  thought  of  this,  Calianax? 

[Apart. 

CaL  Yes,  marry,  have  I. 

JIfW.  And  what's  your  resolution?       [you. 

Cat.  You  shall  have  it,  soundly,  I  warrant 

Kinf.  Reach  to  Amintor,  Strato. 

Amtn.  Here,  my  love. 
This  wine  will  do  thee  wrong,  for  it  will  set 
Blushes  upon  thy  cheeks ;  and,  'till  thou  dost 
A  fault,  'twere  pity. 

King.  Yet,  I  wonder  much 
At  the  strange  desperation  of  these  men. 
That  dare  attempt  such  acts  here  in  our  state: 
He  could  not  'scape,  that  did  it. 

Mel.  Were  he  Known, 
Impossible. 

King.  It  would  be  known,  Melantius. 

Mel.  It  ought  to  be :  If  he  got  then  away. 
He  must  wear  all  our  lives  upon  his  sword. 
He  need  not  fly  the  island ;  he  must  leave 
No  one  alive. 

King.  No;  I  should  think  no  man  [man. 
Could  kill  me,  and 'scape  clear,  but  that  old 

CaL  But  I!  heaven  bless  me!  1 1  should  I, 
my  liege? 

King.  I  do  not  think  thou  would'st;  but 
yet  thou  miffht'st;  < 

For  thou  hast  in  tny  hands  the  means  to  *9capc. 
By  keeping  of  the  fort.    He  has,  Melantius, 
And  he  has  kept  it  well. 

Mel.  From  cobwebs.  Sir, 
*Tis  clean  swept :  I  can  find  no  other  art 
In  keeping  of  it  now :  "iVas  ne*er  besieg'd 
Since  he  commanded  it. 

Cat.  I  shall  be  sure 
Of  your  good  word :  But  I  have  kept  it  safe 
From  such  as  you. 

Mel.  Keep  your  ill  temper  in : 


♦'  King.  Reach  me  a  howl qf  wine:  Melantius,  thou  art  sad. 

Amin.  I  should  he.  Sir,  &c.]  I  have  arijustecj  the  metre,  which  was  confused;  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  old  quarto  in  I&IQ,  affixed  the  reply  to  the  right  character.  The  king 
addressed  himself  to  Melantius;  and  what  impertinence  it  is  in  Amintor  to  take  his  friend's 
answer  out  of  his  mouth.  Mr.  Theohald. 

We  have  no  d  lubt  but  the  answer  belongs  to  Melantius ;  not  only  for  the  reason  Mr.  Theo- 
bald gives,  which  has  some  force,  but  because  the  king  has  just  told  Amintor,  that 'the  ban- 
quet was  for  him,'  and  asks,  '  who  has  brought  a  merry  tale  about  htm?'  and  then  immediately 
addresses  Melantius^  telling  him  '  he  is  sad;*  to  which  It  b  natural  for  MeUntiul  to  reply. 
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1  apeik  no  oialice.    Had  my  brother  kept  it, 
I  flkoudd  have  said  as  much. 

King.  You  are  not  merry.  [lianax, 

fiiDtlier»  drink  wine.  Sit  you  all  still! — €a- 
I  canoot  trust  thus :  I  have  thrown  out  words, 
lliat  would  have  fetched  warm  blood  upon  the 
Of  guilty  men,  and  he  is  never  mov'd :  [cheeks 
He  knmvs  no  such  thing.  [Apart. 

Co/.  Impudence  may 'scape. 
When  feeble  virtue  is  accused. 

King.  Hemiist, 
If  he  were  guilty,  feel  an  alteration 
At  this  our  whisper,  whilst  we  point  at  him : 
Yoo  see  he  does  not. 

Cal.  Let  him  hang  himself: 
What  care  I  what  he  does?  This  he  did  say. 

King.  Melantius,  you  can  easily  conceive 
What!  have  meant;  for  men  that  are  in  fault 
Can  subtly  apprehend,  when  others  aim 
At  what  tney  do  amiss.  But  I  forgive 
Freely,  before  this  man.     Heav*n  do  so  too ! 
I  will  not  touch  thee,  so  much  as  with  shame 
Of  teDing  it.    Let  it  be  so  no  more. 

CaL  Why,  this  is  very  fine. 

MeL  I  cannot  tell 
What  *Us  you  mean ;  but  I  am  apt  enough 
Rudely  to  thrust  into  an  ignorant  fault. 
But  let  me  know  it:  Happily,  'tis  nought 
But  misconstiucUon ;  and,  where  I  am  clear, 
I  will  not  take  foi^iveness  of  the  gods. 
Much  less  of  you. 

IGng,  Nay,  if  you  stand  so  stiff, 
I  shall  call  back  my  mercy. 

MeL  I  want  smoothness 
To  thank  a  man  for  pardoning  of  a  crime 
lueverknew.  [to  shew  you 

King.  Not  to  instruct  your  knowled^,  but 
My  ears  are  eveiy  where,  you  meant  to  kill  me. 
And  get  the  fort  to  'scape. 

Mei.  Pardon  me,  Sir; 
My  bluntness  will  be  pardoned :  You  preserve 
A  race  of  idle  people  here  about  you. 
Facets  and  talkers,^  to  defame  the  worth 
Of  those  that  do  things  worthy.    The  man 

that  utter'd  this 
Had  perishM  without  food,  be't  who  it  will. 
But  for  this  arm?  that  fenc'd  him  from  the  foe. 
And  if  I  thought  you  gave  a  faith  to  this. 
The  plainness  of  my  nature  would  siieak  more. 
Give  me  a  pardon  (for  you  ought  to  do't) 
To  kill  him  that  spake  this. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  will  be 
The  end  of  all :  Then  I  am  fairly  paid 
For  all  my  care  and  service. 

MeL  That  old  man. 
Who  calb  mc  enemy,  and  of  whom  I 
tThou^  I  will  never  match  my  hate  so  low) 
Have  no  gpod  thought,  would  yet,  I  think, 
excuse  me,  ^ 


And  swear  he  thought  me  wrongM  in  this. 

CaL  Who,  1}  [tome 

Thou  shameless  fellow !  Didst  thou  not  speak 
Of  it  thyself? 

MeL  Oh,  then  it  came  from  him  ? 

CaL  From  me!  who  should  it  come  from, 
but  from  me? 

MeL  Nay,  I  believe  your  malice  is  enou^ : 
But  I  have  lost  my  anger.    Sir,  I  hope 
You  are  well  satisfied. 

King.  Lysippus,  chear 
Amintor  and  nis  lady;  there's  no  sound  "^'^ 
Comes  from  you;  I  will  come  and  do't  myself. 

Amin.  You  have  done  already.  Sir,  for  me, 
1  thank  you. 

King.  Melantius,  I  do  credit  this  from  him, 
How  slight  soe'er  you  make't. 

MeL   Tis  strange  you  should .  [man's  word , 

Cal.  'TIS  strange  he  should  believe  an  old 
That  never  ly'd  in  s  life. 

MeL  I  talk  not  to  thee! 
Shall  the  wild  words  of  this  distemper  d  man. 
Frantic  with  age  and  sorrow,  make  a  breach 
Betwixt  your  majesty  and  me?  *Twas  wrong 
To  hearken  to  him ;  "but  to  credit  him, 
As  much,  at  least,  as  I  have  jjow'r  to  bear. 
But  pardon  me — whilst  I  speak  only  truth, 
I  may  commend  myself — I  have  bestow'd 
My  careless  blood  with  you,  and  should  be  loth 
To  think  an  action  that  would  make  me  lose 
That,  and  my  thanks  too.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
1  thrust  myself  into  my  country's  cause. 
And  did  a  deed  that  pluck'd  five  years  from 
time,  [king. 

And  styl'd  me  man  then.     And  for  you,  my 
Your  subjects  all  have  fed  by  virtue  of 
My  arm.    This  sword  of  mine  hath  plow'd 
And  reapt  the  fruit  in  peace  ;5®    [the  ground. 
And  you  yourself  have  liv'd  at  home  in  ease. 
So  terrible  I  grew,  that,  without  swords. 
My  name  hath  fctch'd  you  conquest:   And  • 

my  heart 
And  limbs  are  still  the  same ;  my  will  as  great 
To  do  you  service.    Let  me  not  be  paid 
With  such  a  strange  distrust. 

Kin^    Melantius, 
I  held  It  great  injustice  to  believe  , 
Thine  enemy,  and  did  not ;  if  I  did, 
1  do  not ;  let  that  satisfy.     W^hat,  struck  - — ' 
With  sadness  all?  More  wine! 

CaL  A  few  fine  wonis  [villain ! 

Have  overthrown  my  truth.     Ah,  th'art  a 
MeL  Why,  thou  wert  better  let  me  have 
the  fort. 
Dotard !  I  will  disgrace  thee  thus  for  ever : 
There  shall  no  credit  lie  upon  thy  words. 
Think  better,  and  deliver  it.  [AparL 

CaL  My  liege. 
He's  at  me  now  again  to  do  it.    Speak ; 


**  Eaters  and  laikers.']  Most  of  the  latter  editions  concur  in  this  reading ;  which  is  t\  idcntly 
corrupt.  Facers,  and  facings,  are  words  used  by  our  Authors  to  express  shameless  people  and 
\ffroniery. 

5^  Ana  they  liave  reapt  the  fruit  of  it  in  peace."]  Thus  Mr.  Seward  prints  this  line.  WV  th^nk 
ihe  alteration  judicious ;  but  do  not  chuse  to  depart  so  far  from  the  old  copies. 
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Den^  it^  if  thou  caifst.    £xasb  Lne  hi  m 
While  he  is  hot  3  for  if  he  cool  again. 
He  will  forswear  it 

Kitig,  This  is  lunacy^ 
I  hope»  Melantius. 

MeL  He  hath  lost  himself 
Much,  since  his  dav^ter  miss*d  the  happiness 
My  sister  gainM ;  and,  though  he  call  me  foe, 
I  pity  him» 

CaL  Pity?  a  pox  upon  you !  [the  Masque, 

Mel,  Mark  his  disordered  words  I  And,  at 
Diagoras  knows,  he  rag'd,  and  raii'd  at  me. 
And  call'd  a  lady  whore,  so  innocent 
She  understood  nim  not.    But  it  becomes 
Both  you  and  me  too  to  forgive  distraction : 
Pardon  him,  as  I  do. 

CaL  1*11  not  speak  for  thee, 
Fbr  all  thy  cunning.    If  you  will  be  safe,    ^ 
Chop  off  nis  head ;  for  there  was  never  known 
So  impudent  a  rascal. 

King.  Some,  that  love  him. 
Get  him  to-b^.    Why,  pity  should  not  let 
Age  make  itself  contemptible  ^  we  must  be 
All  old;  have  him  away. 

MeL  Calianax^  [home, 

-  The  king  believes  you;  come,  you  shall  go 
,  And  rest;  you  have  done  well. — ^You'll  give 
i  it  up 

I  When  I  have  us*d  you  thus  a  month,  I  hope. 

[Apart. 

CaL  Now,  now,  *tis  plain.  Sir ;  he  does 
move  me  still. 
He  says,  he  knows  1*11  give  him  up  the  fort. 
When  he  has  us*d  me  thus  a  month  «  I  am  mad. 
Am  I  not,  still? 
^  Omnes,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cal,  I  shall  be  mad  indeed,  if  vou  do  thus  I 
Why  should  you  trust  a  sturdy  fellow  there 
(That  has  no  virtue  in  hun ;  aiFs  in  his  sword) 
Before  me?  Do  but  take  his  weapons  from  him. 
And  he*s  an  ass;  and  Tm  a  very  fool. 
Both  with  him,  and  without  him,  as  you  use 

Omnes,    Ha,  ha,  ha!  [me. 

King*  'Tiswell,  Calianax.   But  if  you  use 
'  This  once  again,  I  sjiall  intreat  some  other 
To  see  your  offices  be  well  discharged. 
Be  meriy,  geptlen^n ;  it  grows  somewhat  late. 
Amintor,  thou  wouldst  be  a-bcd  again. 

Amin,  Yes,  Sir. 

King,  And  you,  Evadne.     Let  me  take 
Thee  in  my  arms,  Melantius,  and  believe 
Thou  art,  as  thou  desen^'st  to  be,  my  friend 
Still,  and  for  ever.     Good  Calianax, 
Sleep  soundly;  it  will  bring  thee  to  thyself. 

[^Exeunt. 

Manent  Melantius  and  Calianax, 

Cal,  Sleep  soundly !  I  sleep  soundly  now, 
I  hope; 
I  coidd  not  be  thus  else     How  dar'st  thou  stay 
Alone  with  me,  knowing  how  tliou  hast  us*d 
me?  [and  that's 

MeL  You  cannot  blast  me  with  your  tongue. 
The  strongest  part  you  have  about  you. 
•   Cal.  Aj, 


I' 


Do  look  for  some  great  punishment  for  this^: 
For  I  beein  to  forget  all  my  hate. 
And  take  t  unkindly  that  mine  enemy 
Should  use  me  so  extr*ordinarily  scurviiy. 

MeL    1  shall  melt  too,  if  you  begin  to  take 
Unkindnesses:  I  never  meant  you  hurt. 

Cal.  Thou*ltanger  me  again.  Thou  wretched 

rogue,  {^log'f 

Meant  me  no  hurt!  Dis^ce  me  with  the 

Lose  all  my  offices!  This  is  no  hurt. 

Is  it  ?  I  prithee,  what  dost  thou  call  hurt?  [not ; 

MeL  To  poison  men,  because  they  love  me 
To  call  the  credit  of  mens*  wives  in  question; 
To  murder  children  betwixt  me  and  land; 
This  is  all  hurt. 

CaL  All  this  thou  think'st,  is  sport ; 
For  mine  is  worse:  But  use  thy  wfll  with  me; 
For,  betwixt  grief  and  anger,  I  could  ety. 

MeL  Be  wise  then,  and  be  safe ;    thou 
may*st  revenge.  [o'  thee. 

CaL  Ay,  o*  the  King?   I  would  revenge 

MeL  That  you  must  plot  yourself. 

CaL  I'm  a  fine  plotter.  [the  king 

MeL  The  short  is,  I  will  hold  thee  wim 
n  this  perplexity,  till  peevishness 
And  thy  disgrace  have-laid  thee  in  thy  grave. 
But  if  tnou  wilt  deliver  up  the  fort, 
(I'll  take  thv  trembling  body  in  my  arms, 
l^d  bear  thee  over  dangers:  Thou  shall  hokl 
jThy  wonted  state. 
^    CaL  If  I  should  tell  the  king. 
Canst  thou  deny  *t  again  ^ 

MeL  Try,  and  believe.  [^booL 

CaL  Nay  then,  thou  canst  bring  any  tlung 
Thou  shalt  have  the  fort.  

MeL  Why,  well; 
Here  let  our  Kate  be  buried ;  and  this  hand 
Shall  right  us  both.    Give  me  thy  aged  breast 
To  compass. 

CaL  Nay,  I  do  not  love  thee  yet; 
I  caimot  well  endure  to  look  on  thee: 
And,  if  I  thought  it  were  a  courtesy,  [grac'd ; 
Thou  should'st  not  have  it.    But  I  am  dis- 
My  offices  are  to  be  ta'en  away ; 
And,  if  I  did  but  hold  this  fort  a  day, 
I  do  believe,  the  King  would  take  it  from  me. 
And  ^ive  it  thee,  things  are  so  strangely  car- 
ried, [know 
Ne'er  thank  me  for*t;  but  yet  the  King  shall 
Tliere  was  some  such  thing  in 't  I  told  him  of; 
And  that  I  was  an  honest  man. 

MeL  He'll  buy 
That  knowledge  very  dearly.    Diphilus, 

Enter  Diphilus, 

What  news  with  thee? 

Diph.  This  were  a  night  indeed 
To  do  it  in :  The  King  hath  sent  for  her. 

MeL  She  shall  perfonn  it  Sien.    Go^  Di- 
philus, .  [friend. 
And  take  from  this  good  man,  my  worthy 
The  fort;  he'll  give  it  thee. 

Diph,  Have  you  got  that?  [thou  deny 

Cal.  Art  thou  of  the  same  breed?  Canst 
This  to  the  king  too? 


icts.] 
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D^  Ifl^th  a  confidence 
As  neat  as  his. 

&L  Faith,  like  enouffh. 

MeL  Awavy  and  QseAimJcindly. 

Cai.  Toocn  not  me; 
I  hate  the  whole  strain.     If  thoa  follow  me, 
A  great  Mray  off,  I'U  give  thee  up  the  fort ; 
And  bang  yourselves. 

MeL  Be^ne. 

Diph.  He's  finely  wrought. 

[Exeunt  CaL  and  Dipk, 

MeL  This  is  a  night,  *spite  of  astronomers. 
To  do  the  deed  in.     I  will  wash  the  stain, 
Tliat  rests  upon  our  house,  off  with  his  blood. 

Enter  AmintoTm 

AwuH.  Melantius,  now  assist  me:  If  thou 
be*8t 
Thatwhich  thou  say*8t,  assist  me.    I  have  lost 
All  my  distempers,  and  have  found  a  rage 
So  pleasing  I  Help  me. 

MeL  Who  can  see  him  thus,         [friends 
And  not  swear  vengeance?  What*s  the  matter, 
JjBtfi.  Out  with  thy  sword ;  and,  hand  in 
hand  with  me, 

^Rosh  to  the  chamber  of  this  hated  kin^ ; 
And  sink  him,  with  the  weight  of  all  his  sins. 
To  hell  for  ever. 

MeL  *Twcre  a  rash  attempt. 
Not  to  be  done  with  safety.    Let  your  reason 
Plot  your  revenge,  and  not  your  passion. 

Amn,  If  thou  refusest  me  in  these  extremes. 
Thou  art  no  friend :  He  sent  for  her  to  me ;. 
By  Heav*n,  to  me,  myself!  And,  I  must  tell 
yon. 


I  love  her,  as  a  stranger:  there  b  worth  \ 
In  that  vile  woman,  worthy  things,  Melandut^ 
And  she  repents.    I'll  do  t  myself  alone. 
Though  I  be  slain.    Farewel. 

Mel.  He'll  overthrow 
My  whole  design  with  madness.    Amintor, 
Think  what  thou  dost:  I  dare  as  much  as 
Valour;  [tor. 

But  'tjg  th^>  kincr^  thft  kipp,  the  ^jQg,  Amin- 
With  whomtnouTightestl-— 1  know  he's 

honest. 
And  this  will  work  with  him.  [Aside, 

Amin,  I  cannot  tell 
What  thou  hast  said ;  but  thou  hast  charm'd 

niy  sygoid  ' 

Out  of  my  hand,  and  left  me  shaking  here. 
Defenceless. 

MeL  I  will  take  it  up  for  thee. 

Amin.  What  a  wila  beast  is  uncollected 
manl 
The  thing,  that  we  call  honour,  bears  us  all 
Headlong  to  sin,  and  yet  itself  b  nothing.         /  / 

Mel.  Ala^j  Jiow  variable  are  thy  thoughts!  // 

Amin.  Just  like  my  fortunes:  Iwas  run  to  /' 
that 
I  purposed  to  have  chid  thee  for.    Some  plot, 
I  did  distrust,  thou  hadst  against  the  king, 
Bv  that  old  fellow's  carriage.    But  take  heed ', 
Tnere's  not  the  least  limb  growing  to  a  king. 
But  carries  thunder  in  it. 

MeL  I  have  none 
Against  him.  [ber, 

Amin.  Why,  come  then ;  and  still  remem- 
We  may  not  think  revenge. 

MeL  I  will  remember.  [Ejeeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Eoadne  and  a  gentleman. 

Evai.  CIlT,  b  the  king  a-bed? 

•^     Gent.  Madam,  an  hour  ago. 

Etad.  Give  me  the  key  then,  and  let  none 

be  near; 

Tis  the  king's  pleasure.  Ptwere  mine. 

Gent.  I  understand  you,  madam  ;•  'would 

I  must  not  wish  sood  rest  unto  your  ladyship. 

^  Etad.  You  talk,  you  talk.  [king 

Gent.  Tis  all  I  dare  do,  .madam ;  but  the 

Will  wake,  and  then-- 

Evad.  Saving  your  imagination,  pray,  good 
night.  Sir. 

Gent.  A  good  night  be  it  then,  and  a  long 
me,  madam.    I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

S^ing  a-hed. 
lej  and  all 


about  me 


Like  my  black  purpose.  Oh,  the  conscience 
Of  a* lost  virgin !  whither  wilt  thou  pull  me? 
To  what  things,  dismal  as  the  depth  of  hell, 
Wilt  thou  provoke  me?  Let  no  woman  dare 
From  this  hour  bedisloyal,  if  herheart  be  flesh. 
If  she  have  blood,  and  can  fear :  'Tis  a  daring 
Above  that  desperate  fool's  that  left  his  peace. 
And  went  to  sea  to  fight.  *Tis  so  many  sins. 
An  age  cannot  repent  'em ;  ^'  and  so  great, 
The  gods  want  mercy  for !  Yet,  I  must  through 

'em. 
I  have  begun  a  slaughter  on  my  honour. 
And  I  must  end  it  there.     He  sleeps.     Good 

Heav'ns ! 
Why  eive  you  peace  to  this  untempcrate  brcai^t. 
That  hath  so  long  transgress'd  you  ?  I  niust 

kill  him. 
And  I  will  do  it  bravely :  Tlie  mere  joy 
Tells  me,  I  merit  in  it.'  Yet  I  nmsi  ndi 


•  tis  so  many  sins. 


An  age  cannot  prevent  *em ;]  Mr.  Tlicobald,  wc  think  jndicioujly.  makes  the  alteration  wc 
hav"  foUowed. 
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[Acti. 


While  he  W9S  gDod>  I  caird  him  king;  and 

scrv'd  him 
With  that  strong  faith,  that  most  unwearied 

valour, 
Puird  people  from  the  farthest  sun  to  seek  him , 
And  beg  his  friendship.'  ^     I  was  then  his  sol- 
dier. 
But  since  his  hot  pride  drew  him  to  disgrace 

me. 
And  brand  my  noble  actions  with  his  lust 
(That  never-cur'd  dishonour  of  my  sister. 
Base  stain  of  whore!  and,  which  is  worse. 
The  joy  to  make  it  still  so)  like  myself. 
Thus  1  have  flung  him  off  with  my  allegiance  j 
And  stand  here  mine  own  justice,  to  revenge 
What  I  havesuffefd  in  himj  and  tliis  old  man, 
Wronged  almost  to  lunacy.      "^" 

Cfl/?WhoI? 
You  would  draw  me  in.  I  have  had  no  wrong, 
I  do  disclaim  ye  all. 

Mel.  The  short  is  this: 
*Tis  no  ambition  to  lift  up  myself 
Urgeth  me  thus ;  I  do  desire  ^in 
To  oe  a  subject,  so  1  may  be  free. 
If  not,  I  know  my  strength,  and  will  unbuild 
This  goodly  town.    Be  speedy,  ^d  be  wise. 
In  a  reply. 

Sira.  Be  sudden,  Sir,  to  tie 
All  up  again :  What's  done  is  past  recall. 
And  past  you  to  revenge;  and  there  are  thou- 
sands. 
That  wait  for  such  a  troubled  hour  as  this. 
TTirow  him  the  blank. 

Lys.  Melantius,  write  in  that 
Thy  choice:  My  seal  is  at  it. 

MeL  It  was  our  honours  drew  us  to  this  act, 
l>7ot  gain ;  and  we  will  only  work  our  pardons. 

CaL  Put  my  name  in  too. 

JDiph.  You  disclaim'd  us  all 
But  now,  Calianax. 

Cal,  That  is  all  one; 
I'll  not  be  hang  d  hereafter  by  a  trick : 
ril  have  it  in. 

MeL  You  shall,  you  shall.  [king. 

Come  to  the  back  gate,  and  we*  II  call  you 
And  give  you  ^p  the  fort. 

Lys.  Away,  away.  [Exeunt  omnes. 

Enter  Aspatia  in  man*s  apparel. 
Asp,  This  is  my  fatal  hour.     Heav'n  may 
forgive 
My  rash  attempt,  that  causelesly  hath  laid 
Griefs  on  me  that  will  never  let  me  rest ; 
And  put  a  woman's  heart  into  my  breast. 
It  is  more  honour  for  you,  that  I  die ; 
For  she,  that  can  endure  the  misery 
That  I  have  on  me,  and  be  patient  too. 
May  live  and  laugh  at  all  that  you  can  do. 
Goo  save  you.  Sir  I 


Enter  SeiTunt. 


Ser.  And  you.  Sir.    What's  your  business: 

Aj(p.  Witfi  you.  Sir,  now ;  to  do  me  th« 
fair  office 
To  help  me  to  your  lord. 

Ser.  What,  would  you  serve  himf 

Asp,  I'll  do  him  any  service ;  but,  to  haste, 
For  my  affairs  are  earnest,  I  desire 
To  speak  with  liim. 

Ser.  Sir,  because  you're  in  such  Iwstc,  1 
would  be  loth  to  delay  you  any  longer:  You 
cannot. 

Asp.  It  shall  become  you,  though,  to  tell 
your  lord. 

Sei:  Sir,  he  will  sj^cak  with  nobody;  but, 
in  particular,  1  have  in  cliarge,  aljoul  uo 
weighty  matters.*^  [proof? 

Asp.  This  is  most  strange.  Art  thou  gold- 
There' s  for  ihec ;  help  me  to  iiiiii. 

Ser.  Pray  be  not  angry,  Sir.  I'll  do  my  be? r. 

[JEnV. 

Asp.  How  stubbornly  this  fellow  answer'd 
me  I 
I'here  is  a  vile  dishonest  trick  in  man. 
More  than  in  women:  All  the  men  I  meet 
Appear  thus  to  me,  are  all  harsh  and  rude; 
And  have  a  subtilty  in  every  thing:. 
Which  k)ve  could  never  know.    Bat  vvc  fond 

women 
Harbour  the  easiest  and  thesmootiiest  thoughts. 
And  think  all  shall  go  so!  It  is  unjust, 
Tliat  men  and  women  should  be  match'd  to- 
gether. 

Enter  Amintor  and  his  man. 

Amin.  Where  is  he? 

Ser.  There,  my  lord. 

Amin.  What  would  you.  Sir?      [>-our  man 

Asp.  Please  it  your  lordship  to  command 
Out  of  the  room,  I  shall  deliver  things 
Worthy  your  hearing. 

Amin.  Leave  us.  [Exit  servant. 

Asp.  Oh,  that  that  shape 
Should  bury  falshood  in  it!  [Asidt, 

Amin.  Inow  your  will.  Sir. 

Asp.  When  you  know  me,  my  lord,  you 
needs  must  guess 
My  business ;  and  I  am  not  hard  to  know; 
For  till  tho»cha&ce  of  war  mark'd  this  smooth 
face  '  [mc 

With  these  few  blemishes^  people  would  caU 
My  sister's  picture,  and  her  mine.  In  short, 
I  am  the  brother  to  the  wrone'd  Aspatia. 

Amin.  The -wrong'd  Aspatia!  'Would  thou 
wert  so  too 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Amintor!  Let  me  kiss 
That  hand  of  thine,  in  honour  that  I  bear 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Aspatia.    Here  I  stand. 


*»  And  beg  his  friendship. "]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  edition  of  I619:  That  of  16JO  says, 
luy. 

5*  But  in  particular  I  have  in  charge,  about  no  weighty  matters.']  These  words,  which  shew 
an  impertinence  so  common  in  all  sen^ants,  and  a  desire  of  sifting  into  every  body's  business, 
arc  only  to  be  found  in  the  first  quarto,  in  ifilp.  JMr.  Theobald. 
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Tbat  did  it:  'Would  he  could  not!  Gentle 

youths 
Leanre  me ;  for  there  is  somethine  in  thy  looks. 
Tint  calls  my  sins,  in  a  most  hiaeoos  torm. 
Into  my  micid;  and  I  have  grief  enough 
Without  thy  help. 

Asp.  I  would  I  could  with  credit. 
Since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  had  not  seen 
My  sister  till  this  hour;  I  now  arriv'd : 
Sbie  sent  for  me  to  see  her  marriage ; 
A  woful  one!  But  they,  that  are  above. 
Have  ends  in  every  tLing.'^    She  us*d«  few 


Bat  yet  enough  to  make  me  understand 
Thelnsenessof  the  injuries  you  did  her. 
That  little  training  I  have  had,  is  war-: 
I  may  behave  myself  rudely  in  peace ;     [you , 
I  would  not,  though.    I  snail  not  noed  to  tell 
I  am  but  young,  and  would  be  loth  to  lose 
Honour,  that  is  not  easily  ^tn*d  again. 
Fairi^^  I  mean  to  deal :  The  age  is  strict 
For  single  combats ;  and  we  shall  be  stopped. 
If  it  be  published.     If  you  like  your  sword. 
Use  it;  if  mine  appear  a  better  to  yon. 
Change ;  for  the  ground  -is  this,  and  tliis  the 

time. 
To  end  our  difference. 

Amin,  Charitable  youth, 
(If  thou  be'st  such)  think  not  I  will  maintain 
So  strange  a  wrong :  And,  for  thy  sister's  sake. 
Know,  that  I  could  not  think  that  desperate 

thing 
I  durst  not  do;  yet,  to  enjoy  this  world, 
I  would  not  see  her;  for,  beholding  thee, 
I  am  I  know  not  what.     If  I  have  aught. 
That  may  content  thee,  take  it,  and  be  gone ; 
For  death  is  not  so  terrible  as  thou. 
Thine  eyes  shoot  guilt  into  me. 

Asp,  Thus,  she  swore,  [words 

Thou  wou}dst  behave  thyself;  and  give  me 
TTiat  would  fetch  tears  into  my  eyes ;  dnd  so 
Thou  dost,  indeed.     But  yet  she  bade  me 

watch. 
Lest  I  were  cozen*d ;  and  be  sure  to  fight. 
Ere  I  returned. 

Amin,  That  must  not  be  with  me. 
For  her  Til  die  directly;  but  against  her 
Will  never  hazard  it. 

Asp.  Yon  must  be  urg'd. 
I  do  not  deal  uncivilv  with  those 
That  dare  to  fight ;  out  such  aone  as  you 
Must  be  Qs'd  thus.  [She  strikes  him. 

Amin.  I  pcitbee,  youth,  take  heed. 
Thy  sister  is  a  thing  to  me  so  much 
Above  mine  honour,  that  I  can  endure 
All  this.     Good  gods !  a  blow  I  can  endure ! 
But  stav  not,  lest  thou  draw  a  timeless  death 
Upon  thysdf. 


Asp.  Thou  art  some  prating  fellow; 
One,  that  hath  studied  out  a  trick  to  talk. 
And  move  soft-hearted  people;  to  be  kicked 

[She  kicks  him. 
Thus,  to  be  kick'd!— Why  should  he  be  so 

slow 
In  giving  me  my  death?  [Aside, 

Amin.  A  man  can  bear  [then  \ 

No  more,  and  ke^  his  ilesh.     Forgive  me, 
I  would  endure  yet,  if  I  could.     Now  shew 
The  spirit  thou  pretend'st,  and  understand. 
Thou  hast  no  hour  to  live.  ['^hei/Jight, 

What  dost  thou  mean  ?  fat  me 

Thou  canst  not  fight :  The  blows  thou  mak*st 
Are  quite  besides;  and  those  I  offer  at  thee. 
Thou  spread'st  thine  arms,  and  tak'st  opoQ 

thy  breast, 
Alas,  defeneelessl 

Asp.  I  have  got  enough. 
And  my  desire.    There  is  no  place  so  ^t 
For  me  to  die  as  here. 

Enter  Evadne,  her  hands  lloody, 
jpith  a  kmfe. 

Evcd.  Amintor,  I  am  loaden  with  events. 
That  fly  to  make  thee  happy.     I  have  joys. 
That  in  a  moHUnt  can  call  back  thy  wrongs. 
And  settle  thee  in  thy  free  state  again. 
It  is  Evadne  still  that  follows  thee,     , 
But  not  her  mischiefs.  [fg&in ; 

Amin,  Thou  canst  not  fool  me  to  oelieve 
But  thou  hast  looka and  things  so  full  of  news. 
That  I  am  stayed. 

Evad.  Noble  Amintor,  put  off  thy  amaze. 
Let  thine  eyes  loose,  and  speak:  Am  I  not 
fair?  [now? 

Looks  not  Evadne  beauteous,  with  these  rites 
Were  those  hours  half  so  lovely  in  thine  eyes, 
When  our  hands  met  before  the  holy  man? 
I  was  too  foul  within  to  look  fair  then : 
Since  I  knew  ill,  I  was  not  fi'ec  till  now. 

Amin,  There  is  presage  of  some  important 

thing  [loet. 

About  thee,  which,  it  seems,  thy  tongue  hath 

Thy  hands  are  bloody,  and  thou  hast  a  knife  [ 

Evad.  In  this  consists  thy  happiness  and 
mine. 
Joy  to  Amintor !  for  the  king  is  de^d. 

Amin.  Those  have  most  pow'r  to  hurt  uS; 
that  we  love; 
We  lay  Ojur  sleeping  lives  within  their  arms ! 
Why,  ihou  hast  rais'd  up  mischief  to  his 

height. 
And  found  one,  to  out-oame  thy  other  faulty. 
Thou  hast  no  intermission  of  thy  sins. 
But  all  Uiy  life  is  a  continued  ill. 
Black  is  tny  colour  now,  disease  thy  nPtiure. 
Joy  to  Amintor!  Thou  hast  touched  a  life. 


•  But  they  that  are  above. 


Have  ends  in  every  thins^.']  How  nobly,  and  to  what  advantage,  has:SHAKESPBARE  ex- 
pKssed  this  sentiment,  in  his  liainlet ! 

-  And  thai  should  teach  us. 


Vol..  I. 


There's  a  dirimty  that  shapes  our  ends., 
Hough'-hfiw  them  how  tcr  tciU.  . 
'  E 


Mr.  Theolald. 
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fActS- 


The  very  name  of  which  had  pow*r  to  chain 
Up  all  my  rage,  and  calm  my  wildest  wrongs. 

Evad,  "Tis  done ;  and  since  I  could  not  find 
away 
To  meet  thy  We  so  clear  asthrough  his  life, 
I  cannot  now  repent  it. 

Amin,  Couklst  thou  procure  the  gods  to 
speak  to  me. 
To  bid  me  love  this  woman,  and  forgive, 
I  think  I  should  fall  out' with  them.   Behold, 
Here  lies  a  youth  whose  wounds  bleed  in  my 

breast. 
Sent  by  his  violent  fate,  to  fetch  hb  death 
From  my  slow  hand:  And,  to  augment  my  woe. 
You  now  are  present,  stain'd  with  a  king's 

blood, 
Violently  shed.    This  keeps  nisht  here. 
And  throws  an  unknown  wilderness  about 

Asp.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  [me.s* 

Amin.  No  more;  pursue  me  not        [bed. 

Evad.  Forgive  me  then,  and  take  me  to  thy 
We  may  not  part. 

Arnin^  Foroear!  Be  wise,  and  let  my  rage 
Go  this  way. 

Evad,  *Tis  you  that  I  would  stay,  not  it. 

Amin,  Take  heed;  it  will  return  with  me. 

Evtui,  If  it  most  be,  I  shall  not  fear  to 
Take  me  home.  [meet  it : 

Amin.  Thou  monster  of  cruelty,  forbear! 

Evad.  For  Heav^*s  sake,  look  mote  calm : 
Thine  eyes  are  sharper  than  thou  canst  make 

.^mtn.  Away,  away!  [thy  sword. 

Thy  knees  are  more  to  me  than  violence. 
I*m  worse  than  sick  to  see  knees  follow  me. 
For  that  I  must  not  grant.    For  Heaven's 
sake,  stand. 

Evad.  Receive  me,  then. 

Amin.  I  dare  not  stay  thy  language* 
In  midst  of  all  my  anger  aiki  my  grief. 
Thou  dost  awake  something  that  troubles  me. 
And  says,  '  I  lov*d  thee  once.*    I  dare  not  stay ; 
There  is  no  end  of  woman's  reasoning. 

[^Leaves  her. 

Evad.  Amintor,  thou  shalt  love  me  now 
^ain: 
Gro ;  I  am  calm.  Farewel,  and  peace  for  ever ! 
Evadne,  whom  thou  hat*st,  will  die  for  thee. 

IKilis  herself. 

Amin.  I  have  a  little  human  nature  yet. 
That's  left  for  thee,  that  bids  me  stay  thy  hand. 

[^lieturns. 


Evad.  Thy  hand  was  welcome,  but  it  came 
too  late. 
Oh,  I  am  lost!  the  heavy  sleep  makes  haste. 

IShe  dies. 

^ip.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  rifcel 

Amin.  This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and 
A  stark  affirighted  motion  in  my  blood : 
My  soul  grows  weary  of  her  house,  and  I 
All  over  am  a  trouble  to  myself.         [things. 
There  is  some  hidden  pow'r  in  these  dead 
That  calls  my  flesh  unto  'em :  I  am  cold ! 
Be  resolute,  and  bear  'em  company,      [leave. 
There's  something,  yet,  whicti  I  am  loth  to 
There's  man  enoujgh  in  me  to  meet  the  feazs 
That  death  can  bnng;  and  yet,  'would  it  were 

done! 
I  can  find  nothing  in  the  whole  discourse 
Of  death,  I  durst  not  meet  the  boldest  way; 
Yet  still,  betwixt  the  reason  and  the  act. 
The  wrong  I  to  Aspatia  did  stands  up : 
I  have  not  such  another  fault  to  answer. 
Though  she  may  justly  arm  herself  with  scorn 
And  hate  of  me,  my  soul  will  part  less  troubled. 
When  I  have  paid  to  her  in  te|irs  my  sorrow. 
I  will  not  leave  this  act  unsatisfied. 
If  all  that's  left  in  me,  can  answer  it. 

Asp.  Was  it  a  dream?  There  stands  Amtn> 
tor  still ; 
Or  I  dream  still. 

Amin.  How  dost  thou?  Speak :  receive  my 
love  and  help. 
Thy  blood  climbs  up  to  his  old  place  again : 
'There's  hope  of  thy  recovery. 

Asp.  Did  you  not  name  Aspatia? 

Amin.  I  did.  [her? 

Asp.  And  talk'd  of  tears  and  sorrow  unto 

Amin.  'Tis  true;  and  'till  these  happy  signs 
in  thee 
Did  stay  my  course,  'twas  thither  I  was  going. 

Asp.  fhou'rt  therealready,  and  these  wounda 

are  hers : 

Those  threats,  I  brought  with  me,  sought  not 

revenge;  ,_    ,     j 

But  came  to  fetch  this  blessing  from  thy  hand. 

I  am  Aspatia  yet. 

Amin.  Dare  my  soul  ever  look  abroad  again  ? 

Asp.  I  shall  surely  live,  Amintor;  I  am  well: 
A  kind  of  healthful  joy  wanders  within  me. 

Amin.  The  world  wants  lives  to  excuse  thy 

Come,  let  mc  bear  thee  to  some  place  of  help. 
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an  unknown  wilderness.]  This  is  a  word  here  appropriated  by  the  Poets  to 

signify  Wi7rf»««  5  from  tlie  verb  l«i;t7rf<rr. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  liberty  of  using  it  in  this  sense,  as  he  has  copied 
it  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  B.  ix.  v.  245. 

llie  paths  and  lowers  doult  not  hut  our  joint  hands 

Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease.  Mr.  Theobald. 

5'  The  world  wants  lines  to  excuse  thy  loss ;]  The  sense  and  verse  are  both  spoiled ;  I  hopfi 
I  have  restored  both.  My  emendation  gives  this  meaning.  All  the  lives  of  all  the  women  ui 
I  he  world  cannot  to  me  atone  for  the  loss  of  thine.  I  guess  that  some  transcriber,  or  editor, 
had  first  by  mere  accident  changed  lives  to  lines \  and  the  word,  expiate,  not  making  the  least 
sense  with  tliat,  occasioned  some  future  editor,  without  regard  to  the  metre,  to  substitute  ftrc«*5 
instead  of  it;  which  does  carry  some  shadow  of  sense,  though  but  an  empty  one. "       i  ^ 
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Sd 


Jsp.  Amintor,  tbcm  must  stay ;  I  must  rest 

here; 

My  strcB^th  begins  to  disobey  my  will,    [live 

How  dost  tboa,  my  best  soul?  I  would  fain 

N0W9  if  I  could:  Wouldst  thou  have  lov*d 

me,  then? 

AmUt,  Alas! 
All  thM  I  am*s  not  worth  a  hair  from  thee. 

Asp.  Give  me  thy  hand$  my  hands  grope 
up  and  down. 
And  cannot  find  thee :  I  am  wondrous  sick : 
Have  I  thy  hand,  Amintor  ? 

Amin.  Thou  greatest  blessing  of  the  world, 
thouhasL 

Asp.  I  do  believe  thee  better  than  my  sense. 
Oh,  I  must  go.    Farewell!  [Dim. 

Amiu*  She  swoons!   Aspatia!    Help!   for 
HeavVs sake,  water! 
Such  as  may  chain  life  ever  to  this  frame. 
Aspatia,  speak !  What,  no  help  yet }  1  fool ! 
rilcbafe  her  temples:  Yet  there*s  nothing 

stirs: 
Some  hidden  power  tell  her,  Amintor  calb. 
And  let  her  answer  me!  Aspatia,  speak! 
I*TC  heard,  if  there  be  any  life,  but  bow 
The  body  thus,  and  it  will  shew  itself. 
Oh,  she  IS  gone !  I  will  not  leave  her  yet. 
Sinceout  oQustice  we  must  challenge  nothing, 
rU  call  it  mercy,  if  you'll  pity  me,       [years. 
Ye  heavenly  powers!  and  lend,  for  some  few 
The  blessed  soul  to  this  fair  seat  again. 
No  comfort  comes ;  the  gods  deny  me  too  1 
I'll  bow  the  body  once  again.     Aspatia ! 
The  soul  is  fled  for  ever ;  and  I  wrong 
Myself,  so  long  to  lose  her  company. 
Must  I  talk  now?  Here's  to  be  with  thee, 
love!  [Kiils  himself , 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv,  This  is  a  great  grace  to  my  lord,  to 
have  the  new  king  come  to  him :  I  must  tell 
him  he  is  entering.  Oh,  Heav'n!  Help, 
help! 


Enter  Lysippus,  Melantius,  Caltanax,  Cleon, 
Diphilus,  andStrato. 

Lys.  Where's  Amintor. 

Serv.  Oh,  there,  there.*® 

Lys.  Howstrance  isthis! 

Cal.  What  shoiud  We  do  here?  ' 

Mel.  These  deaths  are  such  acquainted 
things  with  me. 
That  yet  my  heart  dissolves  not.  May  I  stand 
Stiff  nere  for  ever!  Eyes,  call  up  your  tears! 
This  is  Amintor :  Heart !  he  was  my  friend ; 
Melt;  now  it  flows.  Amintor,  give  a  word 
To  call  me  to  thee. 

Amin.  0\i\  [Oh,  thy  arms 

Mel.  Melantius  calls  his  friend  Amintor. 
Are  kinder  to  me  than  thy  tongue!  Speak, 
speak! 

Amin.  What?  [sounds 

Mel.  That  little  word  was  worth  all  the 
That  ever  I  shall  hear  again. 

Diph.  Oh,  brother! 
Here  lies  your  sister  skin;  you  lose  yourself 
In  sorrow  there. 

Mel.  Why,  Diphilus,  it  is 
A  thing  to  lau^  at,  in  respect  of  this : 
Here  was  my  sister,  father,  brother,  son : 
All  that  I  had!  Speak  once  s^in:   What 
Lies  slain  there  by  thee?  [youth 

Amin.  'Tis  Aspatia. 
My  last  is  said.    L<et  me  give  up  my  soul 
Into  thy  bosom.  [Dies. 

Cai.  What's  that?  what's  that?  Aspatia! 

Mel.  I  never  did  ^ 

Repent  the  greatness  of  my  heart  till  now : 
It  will  not  burst  at  need. 

Cat.  My  daughter  dead  here  too !  And  you 
have  all  fine  new  tricks  to  grieve;  but  I  ne*er 
knew  any  but  direct  crying. 

Mel.  I  am  a  prattler;  but  no  more. 

\Pffers  to  kill  himself. 

Diph.  Hold,  brother. 

Lys.  Stop  him. 


tlye  emendation  and  comment  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Seward. Long  before  I  received  his 

thoughts  upon  this  passage,  I  had  substituted  with  less  variation  from  the  text: 
The  world  wants  limits  to  excuse  thy  loss. 

i  t.  Were  the  world  ever  so  wide  and  large,  the  loss  of  thee  is  so  great,  that  its  whole  vasiidity, 
as  Shakespeare  says,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  excuse,  or  compensate  for  it.  I  have  adopted  my 
friend's  conjecture  into  the  text,  because  I  would  be  always  willing  to  shew  a  diffidence  of  my 
own  poor  efibrts.    The  readers  will  have  the  benefit  of  both  our  conjectures.     Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  inserted  these  gentlemen's  conjectures,  lest  the  omission  of  them  might  be  thought 
imjost;  but  cannot  allowpropriety  in  either.  From  Mr.  Theobald's  alteration  we  dissent,  be- 
eaose  limits  is  so  very  diflerent  from  lines,  and  from  the  same  reasoning  we  object  to  Mr.  Se- 
ward's word  expiate.  Our  Authors  were  of^en  defective  in  their  measure,  otten  redundant ; 
aid  we  find  this  line  less  exceptionable  than  multitudes  which  might  be  instanced.  With 
respect  to  the  word  lines,  the  vowel  u  was  formerly  used  for  the  consonant  t; ;  and  the  vowel  u 
hting  inverted  (a  very  common  error  at  the  press)  ap()cars  to  be  an  n ;  hence,  then,  we  derive 
the  word  lines  for  Hues. 

^  Stra.  O//,  therey  there.l^  Wc  cannot  believe,  our  Poets  intended  these  words  to  be  spoken 
by  Sirato.  Strata  is  following  Lysippus  into  the  room,  yet  is  the  first  to  give  information  of 
wluii  that  prince  must  have  seen  before  him.  The  speech  appears  to  us  to  belong  to  the  5er- 
rsn/;  to  whom  therefore  we  have  assigned  it. 
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[Act  6. 


Diph.  Fie!  how  anmanly  was  this  offer  in 
Ddes  this  become  our  strain  ?  [you ; 

Cal.  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is,  out  I 
am  grown  very  kind,  and  am  friends  with 
you.  You  have  given  me  that  among  you 
will  kill  me  quickly ;  but  1*11  go  home,  and 
live  as  lonjt  as  I  can. 

Mel,  His  spirit  is  but  poor,  that  can  be  kept 
From  death  for  want  of  weapons. 
Is  not  my  hand  a  weapon  sharp  enough 
To  stop  my  breath  ?  or,  if  you  tie  down  those. 


I  vow,  Araintor,  I  will  never  eat. 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  have  to  do  with  that 
That  may  preserre  life!  This  I  swear  to  keep. 
Lys.  Look  to  him  tho',  and  bear  those 
bodies  in. 
May  this  a  fair  example  be  to  me. 
To  rule  with  teniper:  For,  on  lustful  kings,*' 
Unlook'd'fof ,  sudden  deaths  from  Heav*n  aie 

But  curst  is  he  that  is  their  instrument. 

[^Exeuni  omnes. 


*'  — —  For,  on  lustful  kingi,"]  Mr.  Rymer  has  very  justly  remarked  in  his  Criticisms  on 
Tragedy,  that  as  the  moral  is  a  lesson  on  the  daneers  attending  incontinence^  the  play  ouzht  to 
take  its  name  from  the  King:  Whereas  the  whole  distress  of  the  story  lying  on  Aspatia  oeing 
abandoned,  and  the  gross  injury  done  to  Amiutor,  the  moral,  that  we  nave,  is  in  no  kind  to 
the  purpose.  Amintor  is  every  where,  indeed,  condeianing  himself  for  his  perfidy  to  his  be- 
trothed mistress;  and  inculcating,  that  the  Heavens  are  strict  in  punishing  him  for  that  crime; 
and  so  we  have  another  moral  in  the  body  of  iht  fable.  Mr,  Theobald, 

Mr.  Rymer  and  Mr.  Theobald  ooncur  a^in  in  blaming  our  Authors  for  making  the  title  of 
the  play  relate  to  the  distress  of  Aspatia,^and  the  moral  at  the  close  only  to  the  ill  consequences 
of  vice  in  kings.  But  these  gentlemen  did  not  remember,  that  good  writers  have  frequently 
avoided  giving  their  plays  a  name  which  might  forestall  the  event,**  and  open  too  much  of  the 
main  plot:  l%us,  Venice  Preserved,  or  the  Plot  Discover'd,  has  been  much  blamed  for  dis- 
covering the  plot  too  soon.  Whereas  many  of  Shakespeare's  and  our  Autlior's  pbys  take  their 
names  from  some  character  or  incident  that  gives  not  ttie  least  insight  into  the  mam  design. 

Mr.  Seu)ard, 

We  cannot  help  owning,  that,  in  our  opinioti>  there  is  more  justice  in  the  remark  of  Ry« 
iner  and  Theobald,  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Seward.  ' 


PHILASTER; 


OR, 


LOVE  LIES  A-BLEEDING. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Lovelade,  Stanley,  and  Herrick,  ^>eak  of  Fletcher  as  sole  Ad- 
thof  of  this  Flay  5  those  by  Earle,  of  Beaumont.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  been 
wrote  conjunctively*  The  first  edition  we  find,  was  printed  in  l628.  This  was  one  of  the 
pbys  performed  at  the  Old  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  when  the  women  acted  alone; 
a  prologue  for  it  was  then  wrote  by  Mr.  Dryden.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  some  altera* 
tions  were  made  in  this  play,  by  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  when  it  was  en- 
titled, ''The  Restoration,  or  Right  will  take  Place j"  but,  some  writers  say  it  was  never 
bioii^t  on  the  stage.  In  l6g5g  Mr.  Settle  wrote  a  new  fourth  and  fifth  act  to  it,  with 
which  it  was  then  performed.  In  1673,  Philaster,  after  having  been  suffered  to  lie  many 
jcais  dormant,  was  again  introduced  to  the  stage,  with  some  few  alterations,  by  George  Col- 
man,  Esq.  when  that  excellent  performer,  Mr.  William  Powell,  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  character  of  Philaster. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Meit. 

KWG.     \y 

i  Philaster,  heir  to  the  crown. 
/  Pharamond,  prince  of  Spain. 
\  DiOH,  a  lord. 

Clcremokt,    1  f  nolle  gentlemen,  his  as- 

Thiusiline,   J  t        sociates. 

An  old  captain. 

Tke  citizens. 

A  amntry  fellow, 

Tro  Koodmcn, 

Tkt  king*s  guard  and  train. 


Women. 

Arethusa,  the  king's  daughter, 
'Galatea    ^  ^  ^'^^  modest  lady,  attending 

'   \         the  princess, 
^Megra,  a  lascivious  lady. 
An  old  wanton  lady,  or  crone} 
Another  lady  attending  the  princess, 

r  daugliter  of  Dion,  hut  dis^ 
Euphrasia,  i         guised  like  a  page,  and 


called  Bellario. 


SCENE,  Sicily, 


ACT   L 


£ii/^  Dion,  Cleremont,  and  Thrasitine. 

Cler.  TJERE'S  nor  lords  nor  ladies. 

^•^    Dion,  Credit  me,  gentlemen,  1 
wonder  at  it.     They  receiv^l  strict  charge 


from  the  king  to  attend  here.  Besides,  it  was 
boldly  published,*  that  no  officer  should  for- 
bid any  gentleman  that  desire  to  attend  and 
hear. 

Cler,  Can  you  guess  the  cause? 


'  An  old  wanton  lady,  or  croane.]  We  find  this  character  in  all  the  editions,  but  Mr. 
ThcobaW's. 

*  It  was  boldlv  published,']  This  adverb  can  have  no  sort  of  propriety  here.  What  boldness 
a  there  in  pablisning  an  order  from  the  king,  that  no  gentleman  or  lady  should  be  refused  ad. 

mittinc«? 
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PHILASTER. 


[Act  I. 


, .  Dion»  Sir,  it  is  plain,  about  the  Spanish 
^  prince,  that's  come  to  marry  our  kingdom's 
d  be  our  sovereign. 
^  Many,  that  will  seem  to  know  much, 
*^^ks  not  on  him  like  a  maid  in  love. 
Ii,  Sitf  the  multitude  (thatseklom 
know  any  thing  but  their  own  opinions)  speak 
that  they  would  have;  but  the  prince,  before 
his  own  approach,  receiv'd  so  many  confident 
messages  trom  the  slate,  that  I  think  she's  re* 
solv'd  toberurd. 

Cie.  Sir,  it  is  thought,  with  her  he  shall 
enjoy  both  these  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Cala- 
bna. 

Dion.  Sir,  it  is,  without  controversy,  so 
meant.  But  'twill  be  a  troublesome  labour 
for  him  to  enjoy  both  these  kingdoms,  with 
safety,  the  right  heir  to  one  of  them  livine, 
and  living  so  virtuously;  especially,  the  people 
admiring  the  bravery  of  his  mind,  and  lament- 
ing his  injuries. 

Cle,  Who?  Philastcr? 

Dion.  Yes;  whose  father,  we  all  know, 
was  by  our  late  king  of  Calabria  unrighteous- 
ly deposed  from  his  fruitful  Sicily.  Myself 
drew  some  blood  in  those  wars,  which  I 
would  give  my  hand  to  be  wash*d  from. 

Cle.  Sir,  my  ignorance  in  state  policy  will 
not  let  me  know  why,  Philaster  heme  heir  to 
one  of  these  kingdoms,  the  king  should  suffer 
him  to  walk  abroad  with  such  tree  liberty. 

jDton.  Sir,  it  seems  ^*our  nature  is  more 
constant  than  to  enquire  after  state  news. 
But  the  king,  of  late,  made  a  hazard  of  both 
the  kingdoms,  of  Sicily  and  his  own,  with 
c^eriug  out  to  imprison  Philaster.  At  which 
the  city  was  in  arms,  not  to  be  charmed  down 
by  any  state-order  or  proclamation,  till  they 
saw  Philaster  ride  through  the  streets  pleas'd, 
and  without  a  guard ;  at  which  they  threw 
their  hats,  and  their  arms  from  them ;  some 
to  make  bonfires,  some  to  drink,  all  for  his 


deliverance.  Which,  wise  men  say,  is  the 
cause  the  king  labours  to  bring  in  tne  power 
of  a  forei'j5n  nation,  to  awe  his  own  witn. 

Enter  Galateai  Megra,  and  a  lady. 

Thra.  See,  the  ladies.    What's  the  6rst? 

Dion.  A  wise  and  modest  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  princess. 

Cle.  The  second? 

Dion.  She  is. one  that  may  stand  still  dis- 
creetly enough,  and  ill -favour'dly  dance  her 
measure  j  simper  when  she  is  courted  by  her 
friend,  and  slight  her  husband. 

Cle.  The  last?      , 

Dion.  Marry,  I  think  she  is  one  whom  the  ' 
state  keeps  for  the  agents  of  our  confederate 
princes.  She'll  cog  and  lie  with  a  whole 
army,  before  the  league  shall  break:  Her 
name  is  common  through  the  kingdom,  and 
the  trophies  of  her  dishonour  advanced  be- 
yond Hercules'  pillars.  She  loves  to  try  the 
several  constitutions  of  mens'  bodies;  and, 
indeed,  has  destroyed  the  worth  of  her  own 
body,  Xjj  making  experiment  upon  it,  for  the 
good  of'^  the  commonwealth. 

Cle.  She's  a  profitable  member. 

La.  Peace,  it  you  love  me!  ^  You  shall  see 
these  gentlemen  stand  their  ground,  and  not 
court  us. 

Gal.  What  if  they  should? 

Meg,  What  if  they  should? 

La,  Nav,  let  her  alone.  What  if  they 
should?  Why,  if  they  should,  I  say  they 
were  never  abroad.  What  foreigner  wonli 
do  so?  It  writes  them  directly  untravcUed. 

Gal.  Why,  what  if  they  be? 

Meg.  What  if  they  be? 

La.  Good  madam,  let  her  go  on.  What  if 
they  be  ?  W^y,  if  they  be,  I  will  justify, 
they  cannot  maintain  discourse  with  a  jucfi- 
cious  lady,  nor  make  a  leg,  nor  say  '  excuse 
me.' 


mittance?  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  is  an  error  of  the  press,  and  that  the  original  word  was  what 
I  have  substituted  for  it.  Mr.  Setoardi  ^ 

Mr.  Seward,  therefore,  reads  loudly,  but  as  we  see  not  the  least  reason  for  such  an  altera- 
tion, we  have  followed  the  old  copies. 

3  Peace,  if  you  love  me.^  I  have  made  a  transposition  in  the  speakers  here,  from  the  follow- 
ing accurate  criticism  of  Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*  The  character  given  of  the  last  of  these  three  ladies  so  exactly  suits  Megra,  and  all  the 

*  speeches  which  the  anonymous  lady  speaks,  her  excessive  fondness  for  the  courtship  of  men, 
'  and  of  foreigners  in  particular,  are  so  entirely  in  her  strain ;  that  I  am  persuaded,  she  has 
'  been  unjustly  deprived  of  them.    It  is  not  the  custom  of  any  good  writer  to  give  a  long  and 

*  distinguishing;  character  of,  and  to  make  a  person  the  chief  speaker  in  any  scene,  who  is  a 
'  mere  cypher  m  the  whole  play  besides:  Particularly,  when  there  is  another  in  the  same  scene, 
'  to  whom  both  the  character  and  the  speeches  exactly  correspond.  I  should  guess  it  to  have 
'  been  some  jumble  of  the  players ;  she,  who  acted  Megra,  naving  given  up  so  much  of  her 
'  part  to  initiate  some  younger  actress.    The  entrance  should  have  been  thus  regulated : 

'  Enler  Galatea,  a  lady,  and  Megra. 

*  And  all  the  speeches  of  the  two  latter  transposed.'  Mr.  Seward. 

Had  Mr.  Seward  been  altering  this  play  for  representation,  his  rigl^t  to  make  this  transposi- 
tion would  certainly  be  allowable,  but  is  not  as  an  editor.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to 
mention  his  conjecture.  The  person  here  speakini;  is  doubtless  the  old  wanton  lady,  or  crony, 
whose  character  is  left  out  of  the  drama  in  Mr.  Theobald's  edition. 


Act  I.J 


PHILASTER. 


^9 


Gal  Ha^ha^hal 

La,  I>o  you  lau^,  madam  ? 

Dion,  Your  desires  upon  you^  ladiea. 

Ia.  Then  you  must  sit  beside  us. 

Dm,  J  shall  sit  near  you  then,  lady. 

La.  Near  me,  perhap:  But  there  s  a  lady 
indttres  no  stranger;  and  to  me  you  appear  a 
vcrr  sUance  fellow. 

Me^,  Methinks,  he*8  not  eo  strange  j  he 
woold  quickly  be  acquainted. 

2^.  Peace,  the  king. 

Enter  King,  Pharamond,  Arethusa, 
and  train » 

King.  To  give  a  stronger  testimony  of  love 
Tbn  ackly  promises  (wnich  commonly 
In  princes  find  both  bifth  and  burial       [Sir, 
In  ooe  breath)  we  have  drawn  you,  worthy 
To  make  your  fair  endearments  to  our  daugh- 
ter, 
And  worthy  services  known  to  our  subjects. 
Now  lov'd  and  wonder'd  at.  Next,  our  intent. 
To  plant  you  deeply,  our  immediate  heir. 
Bom  to  our  blood  and  kingdoms.    For  this 

(The  best  part  of  your  life,  as  you  confirm  me. 
And  I  bdieve)  though  her  few  years  and  sex 
Yetteach  hernothingbuthcr  fearsand  blushes. 
Desires  without  desire,  discourse  and  know- 


ObIt  of  wliat  herself  is  to  herself. 

Make  her  feel  moderate  health ;  a  ad  when  slie 

sleeps, 
iQ  making  no  ill  day,  knows  no  ill  dreams. 
Think  not,  dear  Sir,  these  undividefl  parts, 
That  must  mould  up  a  virgin,  are  put  un 
To  shew  her  so,  a«  borrowed  ornaments, 
Toipcak  her  perfect  love  to  you,  or  add 
An  artifical  shadow  to  her  nature  : 
No,  Sir;  1  boldly  dare  proclaim  her,  yet 
No  woman.   But  woo  her  still,  and  think  her 


Pka.  Kissing  your  white  hand,  mistress,  I 

take  leave 
To  thank  your  royal  father;  and  thus  far. 
To  be  my  own  free  trumpet.    Understand* 
Great  king,  and  these  your  subjects,  mine  that 

must  be, 
(For  so  deserving  you  have  spoke  me.  Sir* 
And  so  deserving  I  dare  speak  myself) 
To  what  a  person,  of  what  eminence. 
Ripe  expectation,  of  what  faculties. 
Manners  and  virtues,  you  would  wed  your 

kingdoms :  [try ! 

You  in  me  have  your  wishes.    Oh,  this  coun- 
By  more  than  all  my  hopes  I  hold  it  happy ; 
Happy,  in  their  dear  memories  that  liave  been 
Kibgs  great  and  good ;  happy  in  yours,  that  is ; 
And  from  you  (as  a  chronicle  to  keep 
Your  noble  name  from  eating  age)  do  I 
Open  myself,  most  happy .^    Gentlemen, 
Believe  me  in  a  word,  a  prince's  word. 
There  shall  be  nothing  to  make  up  a  kingdom 
Mighty,  and  flourishing,  dcfenced,  fear*a. 
Equal  to  be  commanded  and  obeyed. 
But  through  the  travels  of  my  life  I'll  find  it. 
And  tye  it  to  this  country.    And  I  vow 
My  reign  shall  be  so  easy  to  the  subject. 
That  ev'ry  man  shall  be  his  prince  himself. 
And  his  own  law  (yet  I  his  prince  and  law.) 
And,  dearest  lady,  to  your  dearest  self 
(Dear,  in  the  choice  of  him  whose  name  and 

lustr^ 
Must  make  you  more  and  mightier)  let  me  say. 
You   are  tne  blessed'st  livmg;    for,   sweet 

princess. 
You  shall  enjoy  a  man  of  men,  to  be 
Your  servant;  you  shall  make  him  yours,  for 

whom 
Great  queens  must  die." 
Thra.  Miraculous! 

Cle.  This  speech  calls  him  Spaniard,  being 
nothing  but  a  large  inventory  of  his  own  re- 
commendations. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Dion.  I  wonder  what's  his  price?  For  cer- 
tainly 
He'll  sell  nimself,  he  has  so  prais'd  his  shape. 
But  here  comes  one  more  worthy  those  large 

speeches. 
Than  the  large  speaker  of  them. 
Let  me  be  swaliow'd  quick,  if  I  can  find. 
In  all  th'  anatomy  of  yon  man's  virtues. 
One  sinew  sound  enough  to  promise  for  him« 
He  shall  be  constable. 
By  this  sun,  he'll  ne'er  make  king 
Unless  it  be  for  trifles,  in  my  ooor  Judgment. 

Phi.  Right  noble  Sir,  as  low  as  my  obe* 
dience. 
And  with  a  heart  as  loyal  as  my  knee, 
I  bi^  your  favour. 

Atng.  Rise;  you  have  it,  Sir. 


A  sweeter  mistress  than  the  offered  language 
Of  any  dame,  were  she  a  queen,  whose  eye 
%eab  common  loves  and  comforts  to  her  ser- 

vante. 
I^  noUe  son  (for  so  I  now  must  call  you) 
^^  I  have  done  thur  public,  is  not  only 
To  add  a  comfort  in  particular 
Toyou or  me,  but  all;  and  to  confirm 
The  nobles,  and  the  gentry  of  these  kingdoms, 
%otth  to  your  succession,  which  shall  be 
Within  this  month  at  most. 

7^.  Thb  will  be  hardly  done. 

Cfc.  It  must  be  ill  done,  if  it  be  done, 

iJwu.  When  'tis  at  best,  'twill  be  but  half 
<kne,  whilst 
^biave  a  gentleman's  wrong'd  and  flung  ofl*. 

^«.  1  fear.  / 

Cfc.  Who  does  not?  [too. 

Dion.  1  fear  not  for  myself,  and  yet  1  fear 
WeD,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see.     No  more. 

*  Open  my$e(ffnost  fu^y."]  Mr.  Seward  reads.  Do  I  opine  it  [this  countrv]  in  myself  most 
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Dion,  Mark  but  the  king,  how  pale  he  looks 
with  fear  I  [jades  us ! 

Oh!  this  same  whoreon  conscience,'  how  it 
King.  Speak  your  intents,  Sir. 
Phi.  Shall  I  speak  *em  freely  ^ 
Be  still  my  royal  sovereign. 

Kinf,  As  a  subject. 
We  give  you  freedom. 
Dton.  Now  it  heats. 

Phi.  Then  thus  I  turn  I™^- 

My  language  to  you,  Prince;  you,  foreign 
Ne*er  stare,  nor  put  on  wonder,  for  you  must 
Indure  me,  and  you  shall.    Thi^  jarth  you 

tread  upon^  \:\5iii5^. 

(A dowry,  asyou hope,  withtlfisiair princess) 
\      By  my  dead  father  (oh,  I  had  a  father, 
V    Whose  memory  1  bow  to!)  was  ikot  left 
j   To  your  inheritance,  and  1  up  and  living; 
^    Having  myself  about  me,  and  my  swojrd. 
The  souls  of  all  my  name,  and  memories, 
Tht«e  arms,  and  some  few  friends  besides  the 
To  part  so  calmly  with  it,  and  sit  still,  "  gods ; 
And  say,  *  I  might  have  been.'     I'll  tell  thee, 
Pharamond,  [ten. 

When  thou  art  king,  look  I  be  dead  and  rot- 
And  my  hame  ashes :  For,  hear  me,  Phara- 
mond ! 
This  very  ground  thou  goeston,  this  fat  earth, 
My  father's  friends  made  fertile  with  their 
faiths,  [low 

,  Before  that  i^ay  of  shame,  shall  gape  and  swal- 
Thee  and  thy  nation,  like  a  hungry  grave. 
Into  her  hidden  bowels.     Prince,  it  shall ; 
By  Nemesis,  it  shall ! 

Pha,  He's  mad ;  beyond  cure,  mad. 

Dion.  Here  is  a  fellow  has  some  fire  in  s 

veins :  [drawer. 

The  outlandish   prince  looks  like  a  tooth- 

Phi.  Sir,  prince  of  poppingjays,  I'll  make 

To  you,  I  am  not  mad.  [it  well  appear 

King,  You  displease  us: 
You  are  too  bold. 


Phi.  No,  Sir,  1  am  too  tame,  [sion. 

Too  much  a  turtle,  a  thing  bom  without  pas- 
A  faint  shadow,  that  every  drunken  cloud  sails 
And  makes  nothing.  [over. 

King.  I  do  not  fancy  this.  [tainted. 

Call  our  physicians:   Sure  he  is  somewhat 

Thra.  I  do  not  think  'twill  prove  so. 

Dion.  H'as  giv'n  him  a  general  purge  al- 
ready, for  all  the  rieht  he  has;  and  now  he. 
means  to  let  him  biood.  Be  constant,  gen^ 
tlemen:  By  these  hilts,  I'll  run  his  hazard, 
although  J  run  my  name  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Cle.  Peace,  we  are  all  one  solll.       [fence, 

Pha.  What  you  have  seen  in  me  to  stir  of- 
I  cannot  find ;  unless  it  be  this  lady, 
Offer'd  into  mine  arms,  with  the  succession  $ 
Which  I  must  keep,  though  it  hath  pleas*d 

.your  fury 
To  mutiny  within  you ;  without  disputing 
Your  genealogies,  or  taking  knowledge 
Whose  branch  you  are.    'The  king  will  leave 
it  me ;  [swer. 

And  I  dare  make  it  mine.  You  have  your  an> 

PJd.  If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him^ 
That  made  the  world  his,  and  couldst  see  no 
sun  [mond 

Shine  u|)an  any  thing  but  thine ;  were  Phara- 
As  truly. valiant  as  I  feel  him  cold. 
And  ring'd  among  the  choicest  of  his  friends  " 
(Such  as  would  blush  to  talk  such  serious  foi- 
Or  back  such  belied  commendations)  [lies. 
And  from  this  presence,  spite  of  all  these  bugs. 
You  should  hear  further  from  me. 

King,  Sir,  you  wrong  the  prince : 
I  gave  you  not  this  fre^iom  to  brave  our  best 
friends.  [temper  d. 

You  deserve  our  frown.    Go  to;  be  oetter 

Phi.  It  must  be.  Sir,  when  I  am  nobler 
us'd. 

GaL  Ladies, 
Thiawould  have  been  a  pattern  of  succession,* 
Ha^e  ne'er  met  this  mischief.    By  my  life. 


5  Oh  !  this  same  whor son  conscience,  how  it  jades  us  /]  Tliis  sentiment  Shakespeare  has  finely, 
and  as  concisely,  expressed  in  his  Hamlet. 

*Tis  conscience,  that  makes  towards  of  us  alt.  Mr,  Theobald. 

•  _—  This  earth  you  tread  on 

(A  dowry,  as  you  hope,  with  this  fair  princess, 

IVhose  memory  J  how  to)  was  not  left 

By  my  dead  father  (Oh,  I  had  a  father) 

To  your  inheritance,  &c.]  This  transpo^tion  is  rectified  by  Mr.  Seward. 

'  If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him 

Who  made  the  world  his.']  i.  e.  Alexander  the  Great.  So  Mr.  Lee  in  his  Tragedy  of  the 
Rival  Queens. 

But  see,  the  master  qfthe  world  approaches. 

This  is  as  fine  an  introduction,  as  possibly  can  be,  to  the  first  entrance  of  that  great  conqueror; 
and  raises  the  expectation  of  the  audience  to  give  a  due  attention  to  every  line  he  speaks. 

Mr.  Theobald, 
■  This  would  have  heen  a  pattern  o^ succession. 

Had  he  ne*er  met  this  mischief]  Mr«  Sympson  chuses  to  substitute  submission  for  succes- 
sion. I  submit  his  conjecture  to  the  readers,  though  I  have  not  ventured  to  disturb  the  text; 
because  the  Poets,  perhaps,  might  mean,  that  Philaster  might  have  been  a  pattern  to  succeed- 
ing kings,  had  not  he  fallen  under  the  misfortune  of  having  his  right  to  the  kingdom  usurped 
upon.  Mr,  neobald.       , 

There 


Aeti.] 
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He  IS  the  worthiest  the  tra^name  of  man 
Ihis  day  within  my  knowledge. 

Mfg.  I  cannot  tell  what  jou  may  call  your 
knowled^; 
Bnt  ih*  other  is  the  man  set  in  my  eye. 
Oh,  'tis  a  prince  of  wax  I 

Gill.  A  dog  it  is. 

Kin^.  Philaster,  tell  me 
Hie  injuries  you  aim  at,  in  your  riddles. 

Pki.  If  you  had  my  eyes.  Sir,  and  suffer- 
ance, 
My  griefs  upon  you,  and  my  broken  fortunes, 
My  wants  great,  and  now  nought  butf  hoi)es 
and  fears,  fat. 

My  wrongs  would  make  ill  riddles  to  be  laughed 
Bare  yon  be  still  my  king,  and  right  me  not? 

King.  Give  me  your  wrongs  in  private. 

[They  whisper, 

Pki.  Take  them, 
And  ease  me  of  a  load  would  bow  strong  A  tias. 

CU.  He  dares  not  stand  ihe  shock. 

DioH.  I  cannot  blame  him :  there's  danger 
in*i.  Every  man  in  this  age  has  not  a  soul 
of  crystal,  for  all  men  to  read  their  actions 
through:  Mens*  hearts  and  faces  are  so  far 
asunder,  that  they  hold  no  intelligence.  Do 
but  ^-iew  yon  stranger  well,  and  you  shall  see 
a  fever  through  all  nis  bravery,  and  feel  him 
shake  like  a  true  recreant. »  Jf  he  give  not 
back  his  crown  a^in,  upon  the  report  of  an 
elder  gun,  I  have  no  augur)'. 

King.  Goto! 
Be  more  yourself  as  rou  respect  our  favour; 
You  11  stir  us  else.  Snr,  1  must  have  you  know. 
That  you*re,  and  sliall  be,  at  our  pleasure, 
wliat  fashion  we  [the  gods— 

Will  put  upon  you.  Smooth  your  brow,  or  by 

Phi.  I  am  dead.  Sir;  you're  my  fate.     It 
was  not  I 
Said,  1  was  wrongM :  I  carry  all  about  me 
My  weak  stars  1^  me  to,  all  my  weajc  for- 
tunes. 
Who  dares  in  all  this  presence  speak  (that  is 
But  man  of  flesh,  and  may  be  mortal)  tell  me, 
I  do  not  most  entirely  love  this  prince. 
And  honour  his  full  virtue^ I 

iTffi^.  Sure  he*8  posscss'd. 

Pki.   Yes,  with  my  father's  spirit:    It's 
here,  O  king! 
A  dangerous  spirit.    Now  he  tells  inc,  king, 
1  was  a  king's  heir,  bids  me  be  a  king; 
And  whispers  to  me,  tliese  are  all  my  subjects. 


'Tia  straim  he  will  not  let  me  sleep,  but  divea 
Into  my  uincy,  and  there  gives  me  shapes 
That  kneel,  and  do  me  service,  cry  me  *  king:' 
But  I'll  suppress  him:  he's  a  factious  spirit. 
And  will  undo  me.    Noble  Sir,  your  hand : 
I  am  your  ser\'ant. 

King.  Away,  I  do  not  like  this : 
ril  mane  you  timer,  or  1*11  dis|X)ssess  you 
Both  of  life  and  spirit:  For  this  time 
I  pardon  your  wild  speech,  without  so  much 
As  your  iitjprisonment. 

[Exit.  King,  Pha.  and  Are. 

Dion*  I  thank  you.  Sir  j  you  dare  not  for 
thej>eople. 

Gal.  Ladies,  what  think  you  now  of  this 
brave  fellow? 

Meg.  A  pretty  talking  fellow ;  hot  at  hand. 
But  eye  yon  stranger:  Is  he  not  a  fine  com- 
plete gentleman?  Oh,  these  strangers,  I  do 
affect  them  strangely:  They  do  the  rarest 
home  things,  and  please  the  fullest!  A&  I  live, 
I  could  love  all  the  nation  over  and  over  for 
his  sake.  [lady ! 

Gal.  Pride  comfort  your  poor  head-piece, 
'Tis  a  weak  one,  and  had  need  of  a  night-cap. 

Dion.  See,  how  his  fancy  labours!  Has  he 
not  [train 

Spoke  home,  and  i)ravely?  What  a  dang'rous 
Did  he  ^ive  fire  to!  How  he  shook  the  king. 
Made  his  soul  melt  within  him,  and  his  blood 
Run  into  whey !  It  stood  upon  his  brow. 
Like  a  cold  winter  dew. 

Phi.  Gentlemen, 
You  have  no  suit  to  me?  I  am  no  minion :  ■• 
You  stand,  methiijts,  like  men  that  would  b« 

courtiers. 
If  j'ou  could  well  be  flatter'd  at  a  price. 
Not  to  undo  your  ch ildren .  You ' re  all  honest : 
Go,  get  you  home  again,  and  make  your 
country  [may, 

A  yirtuous  court;  to  which  your  great  ones 
In  their  diseased  age,  retire,  and  live  recluse. 

Cle.  How  do  you,  worthy  Sir  I 
'  Phi.  Well,  very  well; 
And  so  well,  that,  if  the  king  please,  I  find 
I  may  live  many  years. 

Dion.  The  king  must  please,  [are. 

Whilst  we  know  what  you  are,  and  who  you 
Your  wrongs   and    injuries.     Shrink    not, 

worthy  Sir, 
But  add  your  father  to  you :  I  n  whose  name, " 
W^e*ll  waken  all  the  ^xls,  and  conjure  up 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  consider  the  two  following  speeches,  as  well  as  the  present, 
hot  that  Mr.  Theobald's  explanation,  though  so  doubtfully  delivered,  gives  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage,  and  confirms  the  old  reading. 

•  And  feel  him  shake  like  a  /rue  tenant.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies;  Mr.  Theo- 
bald liters  tenant  to  recreant  ^  i.  e.  a  person  remarkable  for  meanness*  and  cowardice. 

*^  lam  no  minion*'}  i.  ^.  No  favourite  of  iiiHucnce  enough  to  carry  any  suits  at  court.  The 
word  is  frequently  u^ed  by  Shakespeare.  Mr  Theobald. 

"  ■  In  whose  name 

U'ell  9raken  ail  the  gods^  and  conjure  up 

The  rods  of  vengeance,  the  ahusea  people.'}  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  Hesiod, 
'"  hii  "Effya  xAi  'Hj*ip«w,  v.  960. 

VouL.  G  ;;tf 
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The  rods  of  vengeance,  the  abused  people; 
Who,  like  to  raging  torrents,  shall  swell  high. 
And  so  begirt  the  dens  of  these  male-dragons, 
That,  through  the  strongest  safety,  they  shall 
For  mercy  at  your  svvord*a  point.  [l>eg 

Pfii.  Friends,  no  morej  ^ 

Our  ears  may  be  corrupted :  'Tis  an  age 
We  dare  not  trust  our  wills  to.    Do  you  love 
me? 

Tkra.  Do  wc  love  Heav'n  and  honour? 

Phi.  My  lord  Dion,  [father; 

You  had  a  virtuous  gentlewoman  called  you 
Is  she  yet  alive? 

Dion.  Most  honoured  Sir,  she  is : 
And,  for  the  penance  but  of  an  idle  dream. 
Has  undertooi^a  tedious  pilgrimage. 

Enter  a  Lady, 

Phi.  Is  it  to  me,  or  any  of  these  gentlemen 

you  come? 
Lady.  To  you,  brave  lord:  Tlie  princess 
would  entreat  your  present  company. 

Phi.  The  princess  send  forme!  You  are 

mistaken. 
Lady.  If  you  becalFd  Philastcr,  'tis  to  you. 
Phi.  Kiss  her  fair  hand,  and  say  I  will  at- 
tend her. 
Dion.  Do  you  know  what  you  do? 
Phi.  Yes  J  gp  to  see  a  woiiian.  [in? 

Cle.  But  do  you  weigh  the  danger  you  are 
•    Phi.  Danger  in  a  sweet  face! 
By  Jupiter,  fmust  not  fear  a  woman,   [sent? 
Thru.  But  are  you  sure  it  was  the  prmccss 
It  may  be  some  foul  train  to  catch  your  life. 
Phi.  I  da  not  think" iu  gentlemen;  she's 
noble ; 
Her  eye  may  shoot  me  dead,  or  those  true  red 
And  white  friends  in  her  face  may  steal  my 
soul  out:  [may, 

There's  all  the  danger  in't.     But,  be  what 
Her  single  name  hath  armed  me.  \^Exil  Phi. 

Dion.  Go  on : 
And  he  as  truly  haj.^py  a»  thou'rt  fearless. 
Come,  gcullcmcn,  let's  make  our  friends  ac- 
Lest  tlie  king  prove  fake.  [quainted, 

\ Exeunt  gentlemen. 

Enter  Aretkusa  and  a  lady. 

Arc.  Comes  he  not  ? 

J.ady.  Madam? 

Are.  Will  l^hilastcr  come? 

Lady.  Dear  madam,  you  were  wont 
To  ore 'lit  me  at  first. 

Ai'f.  Kut  didst  tliou  tell  me  so? 
I  am  forgetful,  and  my  woman's  strength 


Is  so  o'ercharg'd  with  danaers  like  to  grow 
About  my  marriage,  that  Uiese  under  things 
Dare  not  abide  in  such  a  troubled  sea. 
How  look'd  he,  when  he  told  thee  he  would 

Lady.  Why,  well.  [come? 

Are.  And  not  a  little  fearful! 

Lady-  Fear,  madam?  sure,  he  knows  not 
what  it  is.  [court 

Are.  Ye  are  all  of  his  faction ;  the  whole 
Is  bold  in  praise  of  him  ;  whilst  I 
May  live  neglected,  and  do  noble  things. 
As  fools  in  strife  throw  gold  into  the  sea, 
Drown'd  in  the  doing.   But,  L  know  he  fears. 

Lady.  Fear?  Madam,  methought,  his  looks 
Of  lore  than  fear.  [hid  more 

Are    Of  love?  to  whom?  to  you? 
Did  you  deliver  those  plain  words  I  sent. 
With  such  a  winning  gesture,  and  quick  look, 
lliat  you  have  caught  him? 
f  Lady.  Madam,  I  mean  to  you. 
,    Are.  Of  love  to  me?  akip!  thy  ignorance 
Lets  thee  not  see  the  grosses  of  our  births. 
JNaturc,  that  loves  not  to  be  questioned 
Why  she  did  this,  or  that,  but  has  her  ends. 
Ana  knows  she  does  well,  never  gave  the  world 
Two  things  so  opposite,  so  contrary. 
As  he  and  I  am :  If  a  bowl  of  blood,     [thee, 
I  Drawn  from  this  arm  of  mine,  would  poisoa 
A  draught  of  his  would  cure  thee.     Of  love , 
to  me? 

Lady.  Madam,  I  think  I  hear  him. 

Are.  Bring  him  in.  [withstood. 

Ye  gods,  that  would  not  have  your  dooini 
Whose  holy  wisdoms  at  this  time  it  is. 
To  make  the  passion  of  a  feeble  uiaid 
The  way  unto  your  justice,  I  obey. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Lady.  Here  is  my  lord  Philastcr. 

Are.  Ohl  'tis  well. 
Withdraw  yourself. 

Pin.  Madam,  your  messenger 
Made  me  believe  yon  wish'd  to  speak  with  me. 

Are.  'Tis  true,   Philaster;  but  the  wordi 
are  such 
I  have  to  say,  an  1  do  so  ill  beseem 
The  mouth  of  woman,  that  I  wish  them  said. 
And  yet  am  loth  to  speak  them.     Have  you 

known. 
That  1  have  ought  detracted  from  vour  worth? 
Have  I  in  |X!rson  wrong'd  you?  Or  have  set 
My  baser  instruments  to  throw  disgrace 
Upon  your  virtues? 
.  Phi'.  Nc\er,  madam,  you.     [public  place. 

Arc.  Why,  then,  should  you,  in  such  a 


This  has  been  generally  undcrstotxl,  as  if  ihi'  |)C'ople  should  suffer  for  the  faults  of  their  prince  j 
and  Horace  is  quoted  in  suj)j>ort  of  this  opinion. 

Quicguid  dcliraut  rcgcs,  plcctuntur  achim. 

But  would  it  not  be  better  to  understand  it  in  Fletcher's  words,  for  the  people  to  be  raised  up 
to  punisli  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  the  prince?  Mr.  Sympson. 
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Injure  a  princess,  and^a  scandal  lay 
Upon  my  fortunes,  famM  to  be  so  great ; 
Cailiog  a  great  part  of  my  dowry  in  question } 

Phi.  Madam,  this  tnitli  which  I  shall  speak, 
will  be 
Foolish:  But,  for  your  fair  and  virtuous  self, 
I  coukl  afford  myself  to  have  no  right 
To  any  thing  you  wish*d. 

Are,  Philaster,  know, 
I  most  enjoy  these  kingdoms. 

Phi.  Madam  I  Both?  .Paster, 

Are.  Both,  or  1  die:  By  fate,  I  die,  Phi- 
If  I  not  calmly  may  enjoy  them  both. 
,  Phi.  1  would  do  much  to  save  that  noble 

life: 
Yet  would  be  loth  to  have  posterity 
find  in  our  stories,  that  Pliilustcr  ^ave 
Biji  tight  linio  a  sceptre,  and  a  crown. 
To  sa\'e  a  lady's  longing. 

Are.  Nay  then,  hear! 
I  must  and  will  have  them,  and  more 

Phi.  What  more?  [prM, 

Are.  Or  lose  tliat  little  life  the  ^ods  pre- 
To  tronblc  this  jjoor  piece  of  earth  withal. 

Phi.  Madam,  what  more? 
Are.  Turn,  then,  av»'ay  thy  face. 
Pki.  No. 
Are.  Do. 

Phi .  I  can' t  end ure  it .    Turn  away  my  face  ? 
I  never  vet  saw  enemy  that  look*d 
So  dreadfully,  but  that  I  thought  myself 
As  great  a  basilisk  as  he;  or  s))ake 
So  horribly,  but  that  I  thought  my  tongue  . 
Bore  thunder  underneath,  as  much  as  his; 
Nor  beast  that  I  could  turn  from :  Shall  1  then 
Be^n  to  fear  sweet  sounds !  a  lady's  voice, 
Whom  1  do  love?  Sav,  you  would  have  my 

life?  .      .      .        ' 
Why,  I  will  give  it  you;  for  it  is  of  me 
A  tiling  so  loath'd,  and  unto  you  that  ask 
Of  so  poor  use,  that  I  shall  make  no  prtee: 
If  you  entreat,  I  will  unmov'dly  hear. 

Arc.  Yet,  for  my  sake,  a  little  bend  thy 
looks. 

Phi.  I  do.  [thee. 

Are.  Then  know,  I  must  have  them,  and 

Phi.  And  me? 

Art,  Thy  love ;  whhout  which ,  all  the  land 
Diicover'd  yet,  will  serve  me  for  no  use. 
But  to  be  biuied  in. 

Phi.  Is't  possible? 

Are.  Wiin  it,  it  were"  too  little  to  bestow 
On  thee.     Now,  though  thy  breath  do  strike 
me  dead,  [breast. 

CW'hich,  know,  it  may)  I  have  unnpt  my 

Phi.  Slailam,  you  arc  too   full  of  noble 
thoughts. 
To  hy  a  train  for  this  contemned  life. 
Which  you  may  have  for  a^kin^:  To  suspect 
Were  base,  w  liere  I  deserve  no  ill.    I^ve  you. 
By  all  my  hopes,  I  do,  above  my  life: 
Bill  ho%v  this  pssicn  should  proceed  from  you 


So  violently,  would  amaze  a  man 
That  would  be  jealous. 

Are.  Another  soul,  into  my  body  shot. 
Could  not  have  fiird  me  with  more  strength 

and  spirit,  [time. 

Than  this  thy  breath.     But  spend  not  hasty 
In  seeking  how  I  came  thus:  *Tis  the  gods. 
The  gods,  that  make  me  so;  and,  sure,  our 

love 
Will  be  the  nobler,  and  the  better  blest. 
In  that  the  secret  justice  of  the  gods 
Is  mingled  with  it.     Let  us  leave,  and  kiss; 
Lest  some  unwelcome  guest  sliouhd  fall  be- 
twixt us. 
And  we  should  part  without  it. 

Phi,  'T>yill  te  ill 
I  should  abide  here  long. 

Arc.  'Tis  true ;  and  worse  [vise 

You  should  come  often.     How  shall  we  de- 
To  hold  intelligence  that  our  true  loves. 
On  any  new  occasion,  may  agree 
What  path  is  best  to  tread? 

Phi.  I  have  a  boy. 
Sent  by  the  gods,  1  'ho|:)e,  to  this  intent. 
Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.    Hunting  the  buck, 
1  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side, 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  hi* 

thirst. 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,'*  made  by  himself, 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 
Stuck  in  that  mv.-'tic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me:  Ikit  ever  when  he  turnVl 
His  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  he  would  weep. 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  j)ietty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  dy'd. 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 
Which  gave  him  roots;  and  of  the  crystal 

springs. 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses ;  and  the  sun. 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his 

light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 
Did  signify;  and  how  all,  order  d  thus, 
Express'd  his  grief:  And,   to  my  thouc^hts, 

did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wishM;  so  that,  melhought,  I 

could 
Have  study'd  it.     I  gladly  cntcrtain'd  him. 
Who  was  iis  glad  to  follow;  and  have  got 
Tlie  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentlest  boy, 
That  ever  master  kept.     Him  will  I  send 
To  wait  on  you,  ana  bear  our  hidden  love. 

Enter  Lady. 
Are    'Tis  well;  no  more. 
Lady.  Madam,  the  prince  is  come  to  do 
his  service. 


'*  Aaariand  lay  him  by.]  Thus  read  the  old  copies.     Mr.  Theobald,  with  more  ffcedom^ 
*nil  perhaps  as  much  elegance,  says,  A  garland  lay  by  him. 
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Are.  What  will  you  do,  Philastcr,  with 

rrself: 
Why,  that  which  all  the  gods' have 
appointed  out  for  me.  [prince. 

Are,  Dear,  hide  thyself.  Bring  in  the 
Phi.  Hide  lue  from  rharamond !  [Jove, 
When  thunder  speaks,  which  is  the  voice  of 
lliouzh  I  do  reverence,  yet  I  hide  me  not ; 
And  shall  a  stranger  prince  have  leave  to  brag 
Unto  a  foreign  nation,  that  he  made 
Philaster  hide  himself? 

Are.  He  cannot  know  it.  [world 

Phi.  Though  it  should  sleep  for  ever  to  the 
It  is  a  simple  sin  to  hide  myself. 
Which  will  for  ever  on  my  conscience  lie. 
Are.  ITien,  good  Philaster,  give  him  scope 
and  way 
In  what  he  b.-ys;  for  he  is  apt  to  speak 
What  you  are' loth  to  hear:  For  my  sake,  do. 
Phi.  I  will. 

Enter  Pharamond. 

Pha.  My  princely  mistress,  as  true  lovers 
ought, 
1  come  to  kiss  these  fair  hands ;  and  to  shew. 
In  outward  ceremonies,  the  dear  love 
Writ  in  my  heart. 

Phi.  If  I  shall  have  an  answer  no  directlier, 
I  am  gone. 

Pha.  To  what  would  he  have  answer? 

Are.  To  his  cbim  unto  the  kingdom. 

Pha.  Sirrah,  I  forbare  you  before  the  king. 

Phi.  Good  Sir,  do  so  still:  I  would  not 
talk  with  you. 

Pha.  But  now  the  time  is  fitter :  Do  butoffer 
To  make  mention  of  your  right  to  any  kingdom, 
lliouch  it  be  scarce  habitable— 

Phi.  Good  Sir,  let  me  co. 

pha.  And  by  my  sword 


Phi.  Peace,  Fbaramond!  If  thou— 

Are.  Leave  us,  Philaster. 

Phi.  I  have  done.  [you  back. 

Pha.  You  are  gone :  By  Heav'n,  TU  fetch 

Phi.  You  shall  not  need. 

Pha.  What  now? 

Phi.  Know,  Pharamond, 
I  loath  to  brawl  with  such  a  blast  as^thou. 
Who  art  nought  but  a  valiant  voice  :*But  if 
Thou  shalt  provoke  me  further,  men  shall  say 
'  Thou  wert,'  and  not  lament  it. 

Pha.  Do  you  slight  [princess? 

My  greatness  so,  and  in  the  chamber  of  the 

Pni.  It  is  a  place,  to  which,  I  must  con fess, 
I  owe  a  reverence :  But  were't  the  church. 
Ay,  at  the  altar,  there's  no  place  so  safe,  [thee. 
Where  thou  dar'st  injure  me,  but  I  dare  kill 
And  for  your  greatness,  know.  Sir,  I  can  grasp 
You,  ana  your  greatness  thus,  thus  into  nothing. 
Give  not  a  word,  not  a  word  back  I  Farewell. 
{Exit  Phihsler. 

Pha.  *Tis  an  odd   fellow,  madam:    We 

must  stop  [ried. 

His  mouth  with  some  office,  when  we  are  mar- 

Are.  You  were  best  make  him  your  con-. 
troUer. 

Pha.  I  think  he  would  discharge -it  well. 
But,  madam, 
I  hope  <lur  hearts  are  knit;  and  yet,  so  slow 
The  ceremonies  of  state  arc,  that  twill  be  loug 
Before  our  hands  be  so.     If  then  you  please. 
Being  agreed  in  heart,  let  us  not  wait 
For  dreaming  form,  but  take  a  little  stoVn 
Delights,  and  so  prevent  our  joys  to  come. 

Are.  If  you  dare  speak  such  thoughts,     " 
I  must  withdraw  in  honour.  [£rt/. 

Pha^  The  constitution  of  my  body  will 
never  hold  out  till  the  v^edding.  I  must  seek 
elsewhere.  '  "      [£«/- 


ACT  11. 


Enier  Philaster  and  Bellario. 

Phi.  A  ND  thou  shalt  find  her  honourable, 

^^  boy; 
Full  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth. 
For  thine  own  modesty ;  and,  for  my  sake, 
Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask. 
Ay,  or  deserve.  [nothing ; 

Bel.  Sir,  you  did  take  me  up  when  I  was 
And  only  yet  am  something,  by  being  yours. 
You  trusted  me  unknown;  and  that  which 

you  were  apt. 
To  construe  a  simple  innocence  in  me,  ^ 
Perhaps,  might  have  been  craft;  the  cunning 

of  a  boy 
Hard*ned  in  lies  and  theft:  Yet  ventur*d  you 
To  part  my  miseries  and  me;  for  which, 
I  never  can  expect  to  serve  a  lady 
That  bears  more  hoBour  in  her  breast  than  you. 


Phi.  But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee.    Thou 
art  young, 
And  bcar'st  a  childish  overflowing  love 
To  them  that  clap  thy  cheeks,  and  speak 
thee  fair  yet.  [passions. 

But  when  thy  judgment  comes  to  rule  those 
Thou  wilt  remember  best  those  careful  friends. 
That  plac'd  thee  in  the  noblest  way  of  life. 
She  is  a  princess  I  prefer  thee  to.   f  the  world, 

Bel    In  that  small  time  that  Fbave  seen 
I  never  knew  a  man  hasty  to  part  [her. 

With  a  servant  he  thought  trusty:  I  remem- 
My  father  would  prefer  uie  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ;  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself. 

Phi.  "Why,  gentle  boy,  1  find  uo  fault  ataU 
In  thy  behaviour. 

Bel.  Sir,  if  1  have  made 
I  A  fault  of  ignorance,  iusuuct  my  youtli: 


Aett.] 

I  shall  be  willing,  if  not  apt,  to  learn ; 
Aet  and  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
With  larger  knowledge:  And  if  1  have  done 
A  wilful  fault,  think  mc  not  past  all  hope. 
For  otice.   What  master  holds  so  strict  a  hand 
Over  his  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  him 
Without  one  warning?  Let  mc  be  corrected. 
To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so. 
Rather  than  turn  me  offi  and  I  shall  mend. 

Phi.  Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay. 
That,  trust  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 
Alas!  I  do  not  turn  thee  off;  thou  know'st 
It  is  my  business  that  doth  caX\  thee  hence ; 
And,  when  thou  art  with  he^  thou  dwelPst 

with  me 
Think  so,  and  His  so.  And  when  time  is  full, 
Thut  thou  hast  well  dischargM  this  heavy  trust, 
Laid  on  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
With  joy  receive  thee;  as  I  live,  Iwill.  [time 
Katy,  weep  not,  gentle  boy !  *Tis  more  than 
Thou  didst  attend  the  princess. 

Bel.  1  am  gone. 
But  ance  I  ani  to  part  with  you,  my  lord. 
And  none  knows  whetlier  J.shall  live  to  do 
More  service  fur  you,  take  This  little  prayer: 
Hcav*n  bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your 
desisns!  [well; 

Mav  sick  men,  if  they  have  yjj^  wish,  be 
And  Ueav'n  hate  those  you  cuift,  tliough  I 
be  one!  ^     [ExU. 

PhL  The  love  of  boys  unto  tlieir  lords  is 
•trance: 
I  hav«  read  wonders  of  it :  Yet-this  boy. 
For  mj  sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  by  Moks 
And  speech)  wouUI  out-do  stoiy.     1  may  see 
A  d^  to  pay  him  for  his  loyalty.    [Ejeii  PhL 

Enier  Pharamond, 

Pka,  Why  should  these  ladies  stay  so  long? 
They  most  come  this  way :  1  know  the  queen 
employs  *em  not;  for  t1)e  reverend  mother 
sent  me  word,  they  would  all  be  for  the  gar- 
den. If  they  shoald  all  prove  honest  now,  I 
were  in  a  fair  taking.  1  was  never  ^6  long 
without  sport  in  my  life;  and,  in  my  con- 
science, 'tis  not  my  fault.  Oh,  for  our  country 
ladies!  Here's  one  bolted;  I'll  hound  at  her. 

Enter  Galaiea. 

Gal  Your  mce! 

Pka,  Shall!  not  be  a  trouble? 

Cai,  Not  to  me,  Su-. 

Pka,  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  quick.  By 
this  sweet  Wand 

GaL  You'll  be  forsworn,  Sir;  *tii»  but  an  old 
^ove.  If  yoQ  will  talk  at  disiuncc,  1  am  for 
you:  But,  good  prince,  be  not  bawdy,  nor  do 
not  brag;  these  two  I  bar:  And  then,  I  think. 


Ys  I 


I  shall  have  sense  enough  to  answer  all  the 
weighty  apothegms  your  royal  blood  shall 
manage.'^ 

Pha.  Dear  lady,  can  you  love? 

Gai,  Dear,  prince!  how  dear?  I  ne'er  cost 
you  a  coach  yet,  nor  put  you*  to  the  dear  re- 
pentance of  a  banquet.  Here's  no  scarlet.  Sir, 
to  blush  the  sin  out  it  was  given  for.  This 
wire  mine  own  hair  covers ;  and  this  face  hat 
been  so  far  from  being  dear  to  any,  that  it 
ne'er  cost  penny  painting .  And,  for  the  rest 
of  my  poor  wardrobe,  such  as  you  see,  it  leaves 
no  hand  behind  it,  to  make  the  jealous  mer- 
Qer's  wife  curse  our  good  doings. 

Pha.  You  mistake  mc,  lady. 

Gal.  Lord,  I  do  so:  'Would  you,  or  I» 
could  hdp  it! 

Pka.  Do  ladies  of  this  country  use  to  give 
no  more  respect  to  men  of  my  full  being? 

Gai.  Full  being!  I  understand  you  not,  un- 
less your  grace  means  growing  to  fatness ;  and 
then  your  only  remedy  (upon  my  knowledge^ 
prince)  is,  in  a  morning,  a  cup  of  neat  white- 
wine,  brew'd  with  carduus;  then  fast  till  sup- 
per; about  eight  you  may  eat;  use  exercise, 
and  keep  a  sparrow-hawk ;  you  can  shoot  in  a 
tiller:'^  But,  of  all,  your  grace  must  fly  phle- 
botomy, fresh  pork,  conger,  and  clarified 
whey :  They  are  all  dullers  of  the  vital  spirits. 

Pha.  Lady,  you  talk  of  nothing  all  this 
while. 

Gal.  'Tis  very  true.  Sir;  I  talk  of  you. 

Pha.  This  IS  a  crafty  wench ;  I  like  her  wit 
well;  'twill  be  rare  to  stir  up  a  leaden  appe- 
tite. She's  a  Danae,  and  must  be  cour^  in 
a  shower  of  gold.  Madam,  look  here:  All 
these,  and  more  than 

Gal.  What  have  you  there,  my  lord  ?  Gold : 
Now,  as  I  live,  'tis  fair  gold!  You  would  have 
silver  for  it,  to  play  with  the  pages:  You  oonld 
not  have  taken  me  in  a  worse  time;  but,  if 
you  have  present  use,  my  lord,  I'll  send  my 
man  with  silver,  and  keep  your  gold  for  yon. 

Pha.  Lady,  lady! 

Gal.  She's  coming.  Sir,  behind,  will  take 
white  money.  Yet,  for  all  this  I'll  match 
you.  [£!»/  Gal.  behind  the  hangings. 

Pha.  If  there  be  but  two  such  more  in  this 
kingdom,  and  near  the  court,  we  inay  even 
hang  up  our  harps.  Ten  such  camphire  con- 
stitutions as  this,  would  call  the  golden  m 
again  in  question,  and  teach  the  old  way  for 
every  ill-tac'd  husband  to  get  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  and  what  a  mischief  mat  will  breed,  let 
all  consider! 

Enter  Megra. 

Here's  another :  If  she  be  of  the  same  last. 


'^  Fmir  royal  blood  shall  manage.]  This  word  is  used  as  the  French  do  their  mesnaster;  and 
the  Italians,  maneggiare.  So  we  likewise  tiavc  adopted  it,  and  say,  manage  (or,  hanclle)  a  dis- 
pute or  argument.  Mr.  Theobald. 

**  You  can  shoot  in  a  tiller ;]  /.  e.  a  stand ;  a  small  tree  left  itt  a  wood  for  growth,  till  it  is 
felbble:  Or  it  may  mean  rather,  in  a  steel  bow ;  t/uasi  dicas^  a  iteeier :  t.  e,  Arcus  chalybeaiuSf 
%  Skinner  says  in  his  Etymologicun.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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PHILASTTER. 


[Actf. 


the  devil  shall  pluck  her  on .  Many  fair  morn- 
ings, lady.  [days, 
Meg.  As  many  mornings  bring  as  maoy 
Fair,  sweet,  and  hopeful  to  your  grace. 
Pha.  She  gives  good  words  yet ;  sure,  this 
wench  is  free. 
.If  your  more  serious  business  do  not  call  you, 
Let  me  hold  quarter  with  you;  we'll  talk  an 
Out  quickly.  [hour 
Mfg.  What  would  your  grace  talk  of? 
Pha.  Of  some  such  pretty  subject  as  yourself. 
I'll  go  no  further  than  your  eye,  or  lip; 
There*s  theme  enough  for  one  man  for  an  age. 
Meg.  Sir,  tliey  stand  right,  and  my  lips  arc 
yet  even,                                       [enough, 
Smooth,  young  enough,   ripe  enough,    red 
Or  my  glass  wrongs  me. 

Pha.  Oh,  they  are  two  twinn*d  cherries 
dy*d  in  blushes,  [beams. 

Which  those  fair  suns  above,  with  their  bright 
Reflect  upon  and  ripen.     Sweetest  beauty. 
Bow  down  those  branches,  that  the  longing 
taste  [sings. 

Of  the  faint  looker-on  may  meet  those  bles- 
And  taste  and  live. 

Meg.  Oh,  delicate  sweet  prince! 
She  that  hath  snow  enough  about  her  heart. 
To  take  the  wanton  spring  of  ten  such  lines  off. 
May  be  a  nun  without  probation.     Sir, 
You  have,  in  such  neat  poetry,  gatherM  a  kiss, 
That  if  I  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number. 
Such  pretty  b^ging  blanks,  I  should  commend 
Your  forehead,  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you 
too.  [madam. 

Pha.  Do  it  in  prose;  you  cannot  miss  it, 
Meg.  I  shall,  I  shall. 
Pha.  By  my  life,  you  shall  not. 
I'll  prompt  you  first :  Can  you  do  it  now  ? 

Meg.  Methinks  'tis  easy,  now  I  ha  don't 
But  yet  I  should  stick  at  it.  [before ; 

Pha.  Stick  till  to-morrow ; 
ril  ne'er  part  yon,  sweetest.  But  we  lose  time. 
Can  you  love  me  ? 

.  Meg.  Love  you,  my  lord  ?  How  would  you 
have  me  love  you  ? 
Pha.  I'll  teach  you  in  a  short  sentence, 
*canse  I  will  not  load  your  memory:  This  is 
all;  love  me,  and  lie  with  me. 
'  ^^S'  Was  it  lie  with  you,  that  you  said  ? 
*Ti8  impossible. 

Pha.  Not  to  a  willing  mind,  that  will  en- 
deavour: If  I  do  not  teach  you  to  do  it  as 
easily,  in  one  night,  as  you'll  go  to  bed,  I'll 
lose  my  royal  blood  for't 

Meg.  Why,  prince,  you  have  a  lady  of  your 
own,  that  yet  wants  teaching. 

Pha.  I'fl  sooner  teach  a  luaie  the  c»l(l  mea- 
sures, than  teach  her  any  tiling  belongin^<  to 
the  function.  She's  afraitl  to  lie  wiih  herself, 
if  she  have  but  any  masculine  imaginaiioiis 


about  her.    1  know,  when  we  arc  married,  I 
must  ravish  her. 

Meg.  By  my  honour,  that's  a  foul  fault,  in- 
deed ;  but  time  and  your  good  help  will  wear 
it  out.  Sir. 

Pha.  And  for  any  other  I  see,  excepting 
your  dear  self,  dearest  lady,  I  had  rather  be 
Bir  Tim  the  school-master,  and  leap  a  dairy- 
maid. «    ' 

Metr.  Has  your  grace  seen  the  court-star, 
Galatea  ? 

Pha.  Out  upon  her!  She's  as  cold  of  her 
favour  as  an  apoplex :  She  sail'd  by  but  now. 

Meg.  And  how  do  you  hold  her  wit.  Sir? 

Pha.  I  hold  her  wit?  The  strength  of  all 
the  guard  cannot  hold  it,  if  they  were  tied  to 
it;  she  would  blow  'em  out  of  the  kingdom. 
They  talk  of  Jupiter ;  he's  but  a  squib-cracker 
to  her:  Look  well  about  you,  and  you  may 
find  a  tongue-bolt.  But  speak,  sweet  lady, 
shall  1  be  freely  welcome  ? 

Meg.  Whither? 

Pha.  To  your  bed.  If  you  mistrust  my 
faith,  you  do  me  the  unnoblest  wrong. 

Meg.  I  dare  not,  prince,  I  dare  not. 

Pha.  Make  your  own  conditions,  my  purse 
shall  seal'em ,  and  what  you  dare  imaa;mc  you 
can  want,  }^\  furnish  you  withal:  Give  two 
hours  to  your  thoughts  every  morning  about 
it.  Come,  I  know  you  are  bashful;  speak  in 
my  ear,  will  you  be  mine?  Keep  this,  and, 
with  it  me :  Soon  I  will  visit  you. 

Meg.  My  lord,  my  chamber's  most  unsafe; 
but  when  'tis  night,  I'll  find  some  means  to 
slip  into  your  lodging;  till  when 

Pha.  rill  when,  this,  and  my  heart  go 
with  thee !  [^Exeunl  several  ways. 

Enter  Galatea  from  behind  the  hangings. 

Gal.  Oh,  thou  pernicious  petticoat-prince! 
are  these  your  virtues?  Well,  if  I  do  not  lay  a 
train  to  blow  your  sport  up,  I  am  no  woman : 
And,  lady  Dowsabel/^  I'll  fit  you  for't. 

{Exit. 

Enter  Arethusa  and  a  Lady. 

Are.  Where's  the  boy  ? 
Lady.  Within,  madam. 
Are.  Gave  you  him  gold  tobuyhimcloaths? 
Lady.  1  did. 
Are.  And  has  he  don't? 
Lady.  Yes,  madam. 

Are.  'Tis  a  pretty  sad- talking  boy,  is  it  not? 
Ask'd  you  his  name? 
I^ady.  No,  madam. 

Enlvr  Galatea. 
f  Arc.  Oh,  you  are  welcome.    What  good 
news  ? 
Gal.  As  good  as  any  one  can  tell  your  grace, 


's  And,  lady  Towsahcl,  Ell, fit  you  for  t^  There's  no  such  word  asTowsabcl,  that  I  know, 
or  that  is  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  Dictionaries.  I  think,  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter, 
I  have  retriev'd  the  genuiiie  word  of  our  [Kiets,  Oovvsabcl.  This  is  of  French  extraction,  douce 
ei  belle  \  i.  e.  sweet  and  fair:  But  it  is  here  intciidctl  iroiiically,  and  in  derision.    Mr.ThcobaUL 


lets.] 


PHILASTER. 


That  s^,  she  bas  done  that  yoa  would  have 
wishM. 
Are,  Hast  thou  discover'd?  *  [yo"* 

Gol,  I  have  strained  a  point  of  modesty  for 
Are,  1  prithee,  how? 

Oo/.  iQlist'ning  after  bawdry.     I  see,  let 

'  a  lady  live  never  so  modestly,  she  shall  be  sure 

to  find  a  lawful  time  to  hearken  after  bawdry. 

Your  prince,  brave  Pharamond,  was  so  hot 

OD't! 

Are,  With  whom? 
'    (?«/.  Why,  with  the  lady  I  suspected:  I 
can  tell  the  time  and  place. 

Jre.  Oh,  when,  and  where? 

Gal.  To-iiieht,  his  Iodo:ing.      [there  again 

Are,  Run  tn^-self  into  the  presence;  mingle 
Widi other  ladies;  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
If  Destiay  (to  whom  we  dare  not  say,  [so 
'  *  Why,  thou  did*st  this!*)  have  not  decreed  it 
In  lasting  leaves  (whose  smallest  characters 
Were  never  altered)  yet,  this  match  shall 
Where's  the  h<ly  ?  [break. 

La^.  Here,  madam. 

Enter  Bellario, 

Are.  Sir,  you  are  sad  to  change  your  service  j 
is'tnotso?  [on  you, 

Bei  Madam»  I  have  not  chang'd ;  I  wait 
To  do  him  service. 

Are.  Thou  disclaim*st  in  me. 
Tell  Die  thy  name. 

Bel.  Bellario. 
/  Are.  Thou  can  st  sing,  and  play?         [can. 

Bci.  If  grief  will  ^ive  me  leave,  madam,  I 

Are.  Alas!  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years 
know?  [to  school? 

Hadit  thou  a  curst  master  when  thou  wenfst 
Thou" art  not  capable  of  other  grief. 
Thv  brows  and  cheeks  nre  smooth  as  waters  be. 
When  no  breath  troubles  them :  Believe  me, 
boy,  [eyes. 

Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow 
And  builds  himself  ca^'cs,  to  abide  iu  them. 
Come,  Sir,  tell  me  truly,  does  your  lord  love 
Qie? 

Bei.  Love,  madam?  I  know  not  what  it  is. 

Are,  Can'st  thou  know  grief,  and  never  yet 
knew'st  love? 
"Hiou  art  deceiv'cl,  boy.    Does  he  speak  of  me. 
As  if  he  wi$h*d  me  well? 

Bel.  If  it  be  love. 
To  forget  all  respect  of  his  own  friends, 
la  thinking  of  your  face;  if  it  be  love. 
To  sit  cross-arm*d,  and  sigh  away  the  day, 
Mineled  with  starts,  crying  your  name  as  loud 
And  hastily  as  men  i*  th'  streets  do  fire ; 
If  it  be  love,  to  weep  himself  away. 
When  he  but  hears  of  any  lady  dead  [chance ; 
^  kiU'cl,  because  it  ml«2;lit  have  been  your 
Ifi  when  he  goes  to  rest  ^. which  will  not  be) 
Twixt  ev'r\'  prayer  he  says,  to  name  you  once. 
As  Others  drop  a  beiid ;  l)e  to  be  in  love. 
Then,  madam,  I  dare  swear  he  loves  30U.  Hie, 

Art.  Oh,  you're  a  cunning  boy,  and  taugntto 
For) our  lord**  credit;  but  thou  knows' t  a  lie. 


That  bears  this  sound,  is  weloo^er  to  me 
llian  any  truth,  that  says  he  loves  me  not. 
Lead  the  way,  boy.     Do  you  attend  me  too* 
'Tis  thy  lord  s  busmess  ha^es  me  thus.  Away. 

\_Eaeunt. 

Enter  Dion,  Cleremont,  Tkrasiline,  Megra, 
and  Galatea. 

Dion.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  talk  a  rounds 
As  men 
Do  walk  a  mile,  women  should  talk  an  houVj 
After  supper :  *Tis  their  exercise. 

Gal.  Tislate. 

Meg.  "Tisall 
My  eyes  will  do  to  lead  me  to  my  bed.    [find 

Gal.  I  fear,  they  are  so  heavy,  you'll  scarot 
The  way  to  your  lodging  with  'em  to-nisht. 

Enter  Pharamond. 

J%fa.  The  prince!  [ters-up. 

Pha.  Not  a-bed,  ladies?  You're  good  sit- 
What  think  you  of  a  pleasant  dream,  to  last 
Till  morning? 

Meg.  I  should  chuse,  my  lord,  a  pleasing 
wake  before  it. 

Enter  Arethusa  and'Bellario^ 
Are.  'Tis  well,  my  lord;  you're  courting  of 
Is't  not  late,  gentlemen?  [ladies. 

Cle.  Yes,  madam. 

Are.  Wait  you  there.  [Eaii, 

Meg.  She's  jealous,  as  I  live.    Look  you, 
mv  lord. 
The  princess  has  a  Hilas,  an  Adonis. 

Pha.  His  form  is  angel-like.  [wed, 

Meg.  Why,  this  is  he  must,  when  you  are 
^  Sit  by  your  pillow,  like  young  Apollo,  with 
His  liand  and  voice,  binding  your  thoughts  in 
sleep :  [for  herself. 

The  princess  does  provide  him  for  you,  and 
Pha.  I  find  no  music  in  these  boys« 
Meg.  Nor  I: 
They  can  do  little,  and  that  small  thej  do. 
They  have  not  wit  to  hide. 
liion.  Serves  he  the  princess? 
Thru.  Yes.  [keeps  him. 

Dion.  'Tis  a  sweet  boy.;   how  brave  sh« 
Pha.  I^die^  all,  good  rest;  I  m«!an  to  kill 
a  buck 
To  morrow  morning,  ere  you've  done  your 
dreams.  [Exit. 

Meg.  All   happiness  attend  your  grace! 
(ientlemen,  good  rest. 
Come,  shall  we  go  to-bcd  ? 
Gal.  Yes;  all  good  night. 

[^Exeunt  Gal.  and  Meg. 
Dion.  May  your  dreams  be  true  to  you. 
What  shall  we  do,  gallants?  'tis  late.    The 
kin;;  '• 

Is  up  still ;  see,  he  comes ;  a  guard  along 
With  him. 

Enter  King,  Arethusa,  and  guard. 

King.  Look  your  intelligence  be  true. 
Are.  Upon  my  life,  it  is:  And  I  do  hojic. 
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Your  liighness  will  not  tie  sie  to  a  man. 
That,  in  the  heat  of  wooing,  throws  me  off. 
And  takes  another. 

Dion.  What  should  this  mean? 

King,  If  it  be  true. 
That  lady  had  much  better  have  cmbrac  d 
Cureless  diseases :  Get  you  to  your  rest. 

[Excttnl  Are.  and  BcL 
You  shall  be  rishted .  Gen tiemen ,  draw  near ; 
We  shall  emp&y  you.  Is  young  Pharamond 
Come  to  his  lodging? 

Dion.  I  saw  him  enter  there.        [discover 

King.  Haste,  some  of  you,  and  cuimingly 
If  Megra  be^  in  her  lodging. 

Cle.  Sir,  ^     . 
She  parted  hence  but  now,  with  other  ladies. 

jSfTig.  If  she  be  there,  we  shall  not  need  to 
A  vain  discovery  of  our  suspicion.         [make 
Ye  gods,  I  see,  that  who  unrighteously 
Holds  wealth,  or  state,  from  others,  shall  be 

curst 
In  that  which  meaner  men  are  blest  withall. 
Ages  to  come  shall  know  no  male  of  him 
lieft  to  inherit}  and  his  name  shall  be 
Blotted  from  earth.    If  he  have  any  child, 
It  shall  be  crossly  match'd ;  the  gods  themselves 
Shall  sow  wild  strife  betwixt  her  lord  and  her. 
Yet,  if  it  be  your  wills,  forgive  the  sin 
I  have  committed;  let  it  not  fall 
Upon  this  under-standing  child  of  mine ; 
She  has  not  broke  your  laws   But  how  can  I '  * 
Look  to  be  heard  of  gods,  that  must  be  just. 
Praying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong? 

Enter  Dion, 

Dion.  Sir,  I  have  asked,  and  her  women 
fwear  she  is  within;  but  they,  I  think,  are 
bawds:  I  told  *em,  I  must  sneak  with  her; 
they  lattgh*d,  and  said,  their  lady  lay  |peech- 
less.  I  said,  my  business  was  important; 
they  said,  their  lady  was  about  it:  I  grew 
hot,  and  cried,  my  business  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  life  and  death }  they  answer'd,  so  was 
sleeping,  at  which  their  lady  was.  I  urg*d 
again,  ahe  had  scarce  time  to  be  so  since  last  I 
saw  her ;  they  smilM  again,  and  seem'd  to  in- 
struct me,  that  sleeping  was  nothing  but  lying 
down  and  winking.  Answers  more  direct  I 
could  not  get:  In  short.  Sir,  I  think  she  is 
not  there.  [guard. 

King,  "Us  then  no  time  to  dally.  Youo*th' 
Wait  at  the  back  door  of  the  prince*s  lodging, 
And  see  that  none  pass  thence,  upon  your  lives. 


Knock,  sentlemen !  Knock  loud !  Louder  yet  1 
What,  has  their  pleasure   taken  off  tiieir 

hearing? 
rU  break  your  meditations.     Knock  again  i 
Not  yet?  I  do  not  think  he  sleeps,  having  this 
Larum  by  him.     Once  more.    Pharamond! 

prince! 

Pharamond  above. 

Pha.  What  saucy  groom  knocks  at  thi« 
dead  of  night? 
Where  be  our  waiters?  By  my  vexed  soul. 
He  meets  his  death,  that  meets  me,  for  this 
boldness. 

King.  Prince,  you  wrong  your  thoughts; 
we  are  your  friends. 
Come  down. 

Pha.  The  king? 

King.  The  same,  Sir;  come  down. 
We  have  cause  of  present  counsel  with  you. 

Pha,  If  your  grace  please  to  use  me'.  Til 
attend  you 
To  your  chamber.  [Pha.  Mow. 

Ring,  No,  *tis  too  late,  prince;  I'll  make 
bold  with  your^j 

Pha.  I  have  some  private  reasons  to  hiyself. 
Make  me  unmannerly,  and  say,  'you  cannot.' 
Nay,  press  not  forward,  gentlemen;  he  must 
Come  through  my  life,  uiat  combs  here. 

lEnUrw, 

King.  Sir,  be  resolved. 
I  must  and  will  come. 

Pha,  rU  not  be  dishonoured. 
He  that  enters,  enters  upon  his  death. 
Sir,  'tis  a  sign  you  make  no  stranger  of  me. 
To  bring  the^e  renegadoes  to  my  chamber. 
At  these  unseasoned  hours. 

King,  Why  do  you  [shall  bc> 

Chafe  yourself  so?  You  are  not  wrong'd,  nor 
Only  1 11  search  your  lodging,  for  some  cause 
To  ourself  known :  Enter,  1  say. 

Pha.  I  say,  no.  [A'*^-  above. 

Afeg.  Let  'em  enter,  prince ;  let  *em  enter ; 
I  am  up,  and  ready :  I  know  their  business  : 
'Tis  the  poor  breaking  of  a  lady's  honour. 
They  hunt  so  hotly  after;  let  'em  enjoy  it. 
You  have  your  business,  gentlemen;  I   lay 

here. 
Oh,  my  lord  the  king,  this  is  not  noble  in  yoti 
To  make  jmbiic  tiie  weakness  of  a  woman. 

King,  Comedown. 

Meg.  I  dare,  my  lord.    You(,  whootings 
and  your  clamours. 


-  hui  how  can  I 


Look  to  be  heard  qf  Gods,  thai  must  be  just, 

Prajfing  tqfon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong  f]  In  this  sentiinent  our  Authors  seem  to  W 
copying  SEnakcspeare,  in  a  noble  passage  of  his  tiamlet: 


•  Forgive  me  my  foul  muriher ! 


That  cannot  be,  since  1  am  still  possessed 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  muriher-, 

My  crown,  my  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  he  pardon' d,  and  retain  Hi  offence?  &c.     Afr.  Theobald. 
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Your  priyate  whispers,  and  your  broad  fleer- 

Can  Qo  more  vex  my  soul,  than  this  base  car- 
riage. 
But  1  have  vengeance  yet  in  store  for  some. 
Shall,  in  the  most  contempt  you  can  have  of 
Bejoy  and  nourishment.  [ine. 

King.  Will  you  come  down  ? 
J/fg.  Yes,  to  laugh  at  your  worst;  But  I 
shall  wring  you. 
If  my  skill  fail  me  not.  [looseness. 

iff  Kg.  Sir,  I  must  dearly  chide  you  for  this 
You  have  wrong*d  a  worthy  lady;  but,  no  more. 
Conduct  him  to  my  lodging,  and  to-hed. 
Cic.  Get  him  another  wen^h,  and  you  bring 

him  to-bed  indeed. 
Dion.  *Tis  strange  a  man  cannot  ride  a  stag 
Or  two,**  to  breathe  himself,  without  a  war- 
rant. 
Ifthis  seer  hold,  that  lodging  be  search*d  thus. 
Pray  Heav*n,  we  niaf  lie  with  our  own  wives 
in  safety,  [taken. 

That  they  be  not  by  some  trick  of  state  mis- 

Enter  Megra. 

Ktng,  Now,  lady  of  honour,  where's  your 

honour  now?  now? 
No  man  can  fit  your  palate,  but  the  prince. 
Thoa  most  ill-shrowded  rottenness ;  thou  piece 
Made  by  a  painter  and  a  *pothecary ; 
Thou  troubled  sea  of  lust;  thou  wilderness. 
Inhabited  by  wild  thoughts;  thou  swoFn  cloud 
Of  infection ;  thou  ripe  mine  of  all  diseases ; 
Thou  all  sin,  all  hell,  and  last,  all  devils,  tell 

me. 
Had  TOO  none  to  pull  on  with  your  courtesies. 
But  he  that  must  be  mine,  and  wrong  my 

daughter? 
By  all  the  gods,  all  these,  and  all  the  paces, 
And  all  the  court,  shall  hoot  thee  tlirough  the 

court  j 
Fling  rotten  oranges,  make  ribald  rhymes. 
And  sear  thy  name  with  candles  upon  walls » 
Do  vou  laugh,  lady  Venus? 

Jicg.  *Faith,  Sfr,  you  i^ust  pardon  me; 
I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see  you  merry. 
If  you  do  this,  oh,  king!  nay,  if  you  dare  do  it, 

5r  all  those  gods  you  swore  by,  and  as  many 
ore  of  mine  own,  1  will  have  fellows,  and 
Such  fellows  in  it,  as  shall  make  noble  mirth. 
Ihe  prinoess,  your  daughter,  shall  stand  by  me 

'^  Ycntr  private  whispers  and  your  broad  JleeringsJ]  This  is  no  verse,  however  it  has  cur- 
tcntljr  passed  the  ears  of  all  the  editors.  The  addition,  which  I  have  made,  of  a  single  syllable, 
U)th  improves  the  sense  and  retrieves  the  metre.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  for  Iroad  reads  broader-,  but  we  have  followed  the  elder  editions. 

■*  To  ride  a  stagge.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies.  Stagge  was,  after  some  editions, 
primed  according  to  the  modern  orthography,  stag.  The  Authors  probably,  as  Mr.  Theobald 
(tmjectores,  meant  stage  i  but  the  seeming  reference  to  a  buck-icarrant,  in  the  next  line,  hai 
indooed  us  to  retain  W/zg. 


On  walls,  and  suns  in  ballads,  any  thing. 
Urge  me  no  more ;  1  know  her  and  her  hiiunts. 
Her. lays,  leaps,  and  outlays,  and  will  discover 

Nay,  will  dishonour  her.    1  know  the  boy 
She  keeps;  a  handsome  boy,  about  ei;rlitp.en  ; 
Know  what  she  does  with  him,  where,  and 

when. 
Come,  Sir,  vou  put  me  to  a  woman's  madness. 
The  glory  of  a  fury;  and  if  I  do  not 
Do  it  to  the  heijjht 

King.  What  Doy  is  this  she  raves  at? 

Meg.  Alas!  good-minded  prince,  you  know 
not  these  Slings;  ^ 

I  am  loth  to  reveal  *em.     Keep  tiiis  fault. 
As  you  would  keep  your  health,  from  the  hot 
Of  the  corrupted  people,  or,  by  Hea\  *n,    [air 
I  will  not  fall  alone.     What  I  have  known. 
Shall  be  as  public  as  a  print ;  all  tongues 
Shall  speak  it,  as  they  do  the  language  they 
Are  bom  in,  as  free  and  commpnly ;  I'll  set  it. 
Like  a  prodigious  star,  for  all  to  gaze  at ; 
And  so  nigh  and  glowing,  that  other  kingdoms. 
Far  and  foreign,  [^hey  find 

Shall  read  it  there,  nay,  travel  with  it,  *till 
No  tongue  to  make  it  more,  nor  no  more 

people; 
And  then  behold  the  fall  of  your  fair  princess. 

King.  Has  she  a  boy?  [wait 

Cle.  So  please  your  grace,  I  have  seen  a  boy 
On  her;  a  fair  boy. 

King.  Go,  o;et  you  to  your  quarter: 
For  this  time  rll  study  to  forget  you.    [study 

Meg.  Do  you  study  to  forget  me,  and  I'll 
To  forget  you.     [Ex.  Kins,  meg.  and  guard, 

Cle.  Why,  here's  a  maie  spirit  for  Hercu- 
les. If  ever  there  be  nine  worthies  of  wo- 
men, this  wench  shall  ride  astride,  and  be 
their  captain. 

Dion.  Sure  she  has  a  garrison  of  devils  in 
her  tongue,  she  uttereth  such  balls  of  wild- 
fire. Sne  has  so  nettled  the  king,  that  all  the 
doctors  in  the  country  will  scarce  cure  him. 
That  boy  was  a  strange  found-out  antidote  to 
cure  her  infection :  That  boy.;  that  princess' 
boy;  that  brave,  chaste,  virtuous  lady's  boy; 
and  a  fair  boy,  a  well-spoken  boy!  All  these 
considered,  can  make  nothing  else.  But  there 
1  leave  you,  gentlemen. 

Thra.  Nay,  we'll  go  wander  with  you. 

lExeunt. 


VCL.I. 


H 
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ACT    III. 


Enter  Cleremont,  Dion,  and  Thrasiline. 


Cle,  "Vr AY,. doubtless,  'tis  true. 

■*-^      Dion.  Ay ;  and  'tis  the  gods 
That  raisM  this  punish  nient,  to  scourge  the  king 
With  his  own  issue.     Is  it  not  a  shame 
For  us,  that  should  write  noble  in  the  land. 
For  us,  that  should  be  freemen,  to  behold 
A  man,  tkat  is  the  bravery  of  his  age, 
Phiiaster,  press' d  down  from  his  royal  right. 
By  this  regardless  king?  and  only  look 
And  see  the  sceptre  ready  to  be  cast 
Into  the  hands  of  that  lascivious  lady,       [be 
That  lives  in  lust  with  a  smooth  boy,  now  to 
Married  to  yon  strange  prince,  who,  but  that 

people 
Please  to  let  him  be  a  prince,  is  bom  a  slave 
In  that  which  should  be  his  most  noble  part. 
His  mind  ?  [>'0u, 

Thra,  That  man,  that  would  not  stir  with 
To  aid  Phiiaster,  let  the  gods  forget 
That  such  a  creature  walks  upon  the  earth. 

Cle.  Phiiaster  is  too  backward  In't  himself. 
The  gentry  do  await  it,  and  the  people,*' 
Against  their  nature,  are  all  bent  for  him. 
And  like  a  field  of  standing  corn,  that's  raov'd 
With  a  stiff  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  one  way. 

Dion.  The  only  cause,  that  draws  Phiiaster 
back' 
From  this  attempt,  is  the  fair  princess'  love. 
Which  he  admires,  and  we  can  now  confute. 

Tera.  Perhaps,  he'll  not  believe  it. 

Dion.  Why,  gentlemen, 
•Tis  widiout  (jueation  so. 

Cle.  Ay,  'tis  past  speech. 
She  lives  dishonestly :  But  hovv  shall  we. 
If  he  be  curious,  work  upon  his  faith? 

Thra.  We  all  are  satisfied  witl^in  ourselves. 

Dion.  Since  it  is  true,  and  tends  to  his  own 
good, 
I'll  make  this  new  report  to  be  my  knowledge: 
I'll  say  I  know  it;  nay,  I'll  swear  I  saw  it. 

Cle.  It  will  be  best. 

Thra.  'Twill  njove  him. 

Enter  Phiiaster. 

Dion    Here  he  comes. 
Good- morrow  to  your  honour !  We  have  spent 
Some  time  in  seel^ing^ou. 

Phi.  My  wortliy  friends,  * 

You  that  can  keep  your  memories  to  knov/ 


.  Your  friend  in  miseries,  and  cannot  frown 
On  men  disgrac'd  for  virtue,  a  good  day 
Attend  you  all  I  What  service  may  I  do 
Worthy  your  acceptation  ? 

Dion.  My  good  lord. 
We  come  to  urge  that  virtue,  which  we  know 
Lives  in  your  breast,  forth  I  Rise,  and  make  a 

head. 
The  nobles  and  the  people  are  all  dull'd 
With  this  usurping  king;  and  not  a  man. 
That  ever  heard  the  word,  or  knew  such  a 

thing 
As  virtue,  but  will  second  your  attempts. 

Phi.  How  honourable  is  this  love  in  you 
To  me,  that  have  dcsccv'd  none?  Know,  my 
friends,  [laster 

(You,  that  were  born  to  shame  vourpoor  Phi- 
With  too  much  courtesy)  I  could  afford 
To  melt  myself  in  thanks :  But  my  designs 
Are  not  yet  rijje;  suffice  it,  that  ere  long 
I  shall  employ  your  loves ;  but  yet  the  time 
Is  short  of  wfiat  I  would.  [pect : 

Dion.  The  time  is  fuller.  Sir,  than  you  ex- 
That  wliich  hereafter  will  not,  prjrhaps,  be 
reach'd  [king. 
By  violence,  may  now  be  caught.  As  for  the 
You  know  the  people  have  long  hatetl  him ; 
But  now  the  prmcess,  whom  they  lov'd 

Phi.  Why,  what  of  her? 

Dion.  Is  loath' d  as  much  as  he. 

Phi.  By  what  strange  means? 

Dion.  She's  known  a  whore.  ,• 

Phi.  Thou  ly'st. 

Dion.  My  lord 

Phi.  Thou  ly'st, 

SOffers  to  draw  and  is  hrld. 
it.  I  had  thought,  thv  mind 
Had  been  of  honour.    1'hus  to  rob  a  lady 
Of  her  good  name,  is  an  infectious  sin. 
Not  to  be  pardon'd :  Be  it  false  as  hell, 
'Twill  never  be  redeem'd,  if  it  be  sown 
Amongst  the  people,  fruitful  to  increase 
All  evil  ihey  snail  hear.     I^t  me  alone. 
That  I  may  cut  off  falsehood,  whilst  it  springs! 
Set  hills  on  hills  betwixt  me  and  the  man 
That  utters  this,  and  I  will  scale  tlicm  all, 
And  from  the  utmost  top  fall  on  his  neck. 
Like  thunder  from  a  cloud. 

Dion.  This  is  most  strange: 
Sure  he  does  love  her. 

Phi.  I  do  love  fair  truth : 


■  and  the  peoplr. 


Against  their  nature,  are  all  lent  for  him.']  This  seems,  at  first  view,  an  odd  passage. 
How  are  the  people  against  their  natures  for  Phila«*ter?  What,  was  there  never  any  people 
unanimous  in  their  choice  of  a  governor?  I  take  it,  he  must  be  understood,  as  meanmg,  the 
people  (whose  nature  for  the  most  part  is  uncoiistant,  giddy,  and  wavering)  are  now  so  well 
assured  of  Philasier's  worth,  and  rif  ht  to  tlie  crown,  joinerf  to  his  present  ill  usace,  that  diey 
are  resolved  and  steady  to  do  him  justice.  This  is  properly  style^  against  their  nature,  or 
custom.  Mr.  oympson. 
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She  is  my  mbtress,  and  who  injures  her. 
Draws  Teng^ance  from  me.    Sirs^  let  go  my 
anns. 

Tkra.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  patient. 

Cie.  Sir,  remember  this  is  your  honour  d 
friend. 
That  comes  to  do  his  service,  and  will  shew 
You  why  he  utter  d  this. 

Ph,  I  ask  you  pardon.  Sir; 
My  zeal  to  truth  made  me  unmannerly : 
Shook)  I  have  heard  dishonour  spoke  of  you. 
Behind  your  back  untruly,  1  had  been 
A§  much  distemper'd  ana  enraged  as  now. 
^  Dion.  But  this,  my  lord,  is  truth. 

PkL  Oh,  say  not  so!  good  Sir,  forbear  to 
say  90 ! 
Tis  then  truth,  that  all  womankind  is  false! 
Trge  it  no  more ;  it  is  impossible. 
Why,  should  you  think  tne  princess  light? 
/  I)ion.  Why,  she  was  taken  at  it. 

Pki.  Tis  false!  Oh,  Heav'n!  'tis  false!  it 
cannot  be !  [speak ! 

Can  it?  Speak,  gentlemen ;  for  love  of  truth. 
Is' I  possible?  Can  women  all  be  damn'd? 

Dion,  Why,  no,  my  lord. 

Phi,  Why,  then,  it  cannot  be. 

Dion.  And  she  was  taken  with  her  boy. 

PkL  What  boy? 

Dion.  A  page,  a  boy  that  serves  her. 

Pki.  Oh,  gcxKlgods! 
A  little  bov? 

Dion.  Ay ;  know  you  him,  my  lord? 

Pki.  Hell  and  sin  know  him! — Sir,  you 
are  deceiv'd ; 
rU  reason  it  a  little  coldly  with  you : 
If  she  wejre  lustful,  would  she  take  a  boy. 
That  knows  not  yet  desire  ?  She  would  have 
one  [he  acts, 

Should  meet  her  thoughts,  and  know  the  sin 
^Vhich  is  the  great  delight  of  wickedness. 
YoD  are  abus*d,  and  so  is  she,  and  I. 

Dion,  clow  you,  my  lord? 

Phi.  Why,  all  the  world's  abus*d 
In  an  unjust  report. 

Dion.  Oh,  noble  Sir,  your  virtues 
Cannot  look  into  the  subtle  thoughts  of  woman. 
In  short,  my  lord,  I  took  them;  I  myself. 

Phi.  Now,  all  the  devils,  thou  didst!  Fly 

from  m)(rage!  [plagues, 

'Would  thou  hadst  ta'en  devils  engend'ring 

When  thpu  didst  take  them !  Hide  thee  from 

my  eyes! 
W'oold  thou  hadst  taken  thunder  on  thy  breast, 
\VTicn  thou  didst  take  them ;  or  been  strucken 

dumb 
For  ever;  that  this  foul  deed  might  have  slept 
In  silence! 

Thra.  Have  you  known  him  so  ill-temper'd? 

Cle.  Never  before. 

Phi.  The  winds,  that  are  let  loose 
Prom  the  four  several  corners  of  the  earth, 
And  spread  themselves  all  over  sea  and  land, 
KUs  not  a  chaste  one.     What  friend  bears  a 

sword 
Toruniae  through? 


Dion.  Why,  my  lord,  are  you  so  mov'd  at 
this?  [tract; 

Phi,  When  any  falls  from  virtue,  I'm  dic- 
I  have  an  int*rest  in*t. 

Dion.  But,  gogd  my  lord,irecall  yourself. 
And  think  what's  best  to  be  done. 

Phi.  I  thank  you;  1  will  do  it. 
Please  you  to  leave  me:  1*11  consider  of  it. 
To-morrow  I  will  find  your  lodging  forth. 
And  give  you  answer. 

jDtofz.  AH  the  gods  direct  you 
The  readiest  way ! 

Thra.  He  was  extreme  impatient. 

Cle.  It  was  his  virtue,  and  his  noble  mind. 
[Exeunt  Dion,  Cie.  and  Thra* 

Phi.  I  liad  forgot  to  ask  him  where  he  took 
them, 
ril  follow  him.    Oh,  that  I  had  a  sea 
Within  my  breast,  to  (juench  the  fire  1  feel ! 
Alore  circumstances  wdl  but  fan  this  fire. 
It  more  afflicts  me  now,  to  know  by  whom 
This  deed  is  done,  than  simply  that  His  done: 
And  he,  that  tells  me  this,  is  honourable. 
As  far  from  lies  as  she  is  far  from  truth. 
Oh,  that,  like  beasts,  we  could  not  grieve  our- 
selves, [fight 
With  that  we  see  not!  Bulls  and  rams  will 
To  keep  their  females,  standing  in  their  sight; 
But  take  'em  from  them,  and  you  take  at  once 
Their  spleens  away;  and  they  will  fall  again 
Unto  their  pasiures,  growing  fresh  and  fat; 
And  taste  the  water  of  the  springs  as  sweet 
As  'twas  before,  finding  no  start  m  sleep. 
But  miserable  man See,  see,  you  gods. 

Enter  Bellario. 

He  walks  still ;  and  the  face,  you  let  him  wear 
When  he  was  innocent,  is'still  the  same. 
Not  blasted!  Is  this  justice?  Do  you  mean 
To  intrap  mortality,  that  you  allow 
Treason  so  smooth  a  brow  ?  I  cannot  now 
Think  he  is  guilty. 

Bel.  Health  to  you,  my  lord ! 
The  princess  doth  commend  her  love,  her  life. 
And  this,  unto  you. 

Phi.  Oh,  Bellario!  .  [it 

Now  I  perceive  she  loves  me ;  she  does  shew 
In  loving  thee,  my  boy:  Sh'as  made  thee  brave. 

Bel.  My  lord,  she  has  attir'd  me  past  my 
wish. 
Past  my  desert ;  more  fit  for  her  attendant, 
Though  far  unfit  for  me,  who  do  attend. 

Phi.  Thou  art  grown  courtly,  boy. — ^Oh, 
let  all  women. 
That  lovelilack  deeds,  learn  to  dissemble  here. 
Here,  by  this  paper!  She  does  write  to  me. 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides;  but,  unto  nic, 
A  maiden-snow  that  melted  with  my  looks. 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  doth  the  princess  use 

thee? 
For  I  shall  guess  her  love  to  me  by  that. 

Bel.  Scarce  like  her  servant,  but  as  if  I  were 
Something  ally'd  to  her;  or  had  prcserv'd 
Her  life  three  timej  by  my  fidelity. 


v\ 
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As  mothers  fond  do  use  tlieir  only  sons ; 
As  Vd  use  one,  that*s  left  unto  my  trust. 
For  whom  my  life  should  pay,  if  he  met  harm. 
So  she  does  use  rae. 

Phi.  Why,  this  is  wondrous  well:  [with? 
But  what  kind  languagn  does  she  feed  thee 

Bel.  Why,  she  does  tell  me,  she  will  trust 
my  youth 
With  all  her  loving  secrets;  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant ;  bids  mc  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you ;  she'll  see  mv  services 
Regarded ;  and  such  words  ot  that  soft  strain. 
That  I  am  nearer  weeping  when  she  ends 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

Phi.  This  is  much  better  still. 
•  Bei.  Are  you  not  ill,  my  lord? 
'    Phi.  111?  No,  Bellario. 

Bel,  Methinks,  your  words 
Fall  not  from  off  your  tongue  so  evenly. 
Nor  is  there  in  your  looks  that  quietness. 
That  1  was  wont  to  see. 

Phi.  Thou  art  deceiv*d,  boy : 
And  she  strokes  thy  head  ? 

Bel.  Yes. 

Phi.  And  she  does  clap  thy  cheeks? 
'  Bel.  She  does,  ray  lord. 

Phi.  And  she  does  kiss  thee,  boy?  ha! 

Bel.  i^Iow,  my  lord? 

Phi.  She  kisses  thee? 

Bel.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Come,  come,  I  know  ^he  does. 

Bel.  No,  by  my  life.  [she  does. 

Phi.  W  hy  tnen  she  does  not  love  me.  Come, 
I  bad  her  do  it;  1  charged  her,  by  all  charms 
Of  love  between  us,  by  the  hope  of  peace 
We  should  enjoy,  to  yield  thee  all  delights 
Naked,  as  to  ner  bed  :  I  took  her  oath 
Thou  should'st  enjoy  her.  Tell  me,  gentle  boy. 
Is  she  not  paralleless  ?  Is  not  her  breath 
Sweet.as  iVnibian  winds,  when  fruits  are  ripe? 
Are  not  her  breasts  two  liquid  ivory  balls? 
Is  she  not  all  a  lasting  mine  of  joy? 

Bel.  Ay,  now  I  see  why  my  disturbed 
thoughts 
Were  so  perplexed :  When  first  I  went  to  her. 
My  heart  held  augury.     You  are  abus'd; 
Some  villain  has  abus*d  you!  I  do  see 
Whereto  you  tend :  Fall  rocks  upon  his  head, 
That  put  this  to  yon :  *Tis  some  subtle  train. 
To  bringthat  noble  frame  of  yours  to  nought. 

Phi.  Thou  think*st  1  will  be  angry  with 
thee.     Come,  [more 

Thou  shalt  know  all  my  drift:  I  hate  her 
Than  I  love  happiness,  and  placed  thee  there. 
To  pry  with  narrow  eyes  into  her  deeds. 
Hast  thou  discovered  ?  Is  she  fallen  to  lust. 
As  I  would  wish  her?  Speak  some  comfort  to 
me.  [sent : 

Bel.  My  lord,  you  did  mistake  the  boy  you 
Had  she  the  lust  of  spafrows,  or  of  goats; 
Had  she  a  sin  that  way,  hid  from  the  world. 
Beyond  the  name  of  lust,  I  would  not  aid 
Her  base  desires;  but  what  I  came  to  know 


As  servant  to  her,  I  would  not  reveal. 
To  make  my  life  last  ages. 

Phi.  Oh,  my  heart! 
Thb  is  a  salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
Tell  me  thy  thoughts;  for  I  will  know  the 

least 
That  dwells  within  thee,  or  will  rip  thy  heart 
To  know  it:  I  will  see  diy  thoughts  as  plain 
As  I  do  now  thy  face. 

Bel.  Why,  so  you  do. 
She  is  (for  ought  I  know)  by  all  the  gods. 
As  chaste  as  ice :  But  were  she  foul  as  hell, 
r  And  I  did  know  it  thus,  the  breath  of  kings,      ! 
The  points  of  swords,  tortures,  nor  bulls  of      \ 
Should  draw  it  from  me.  [brass,*** 

Phi.  Then  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee;  I  will  take  thy  life. 
For  I  do  hate  thee:  I  could  curse  thee  now. 

Bel.  If  you  do  hate,  you  could  not  curse  ; 
me  worse : 
The  gods  have  not  a  punishment  in  store 
Greater  for  me,  than  is  your  hate. 

Phi.  Fie,  fie,  so  young  and  so  dissembling ! 
Tell  me  when  and  where  thou  didst  enjoy  her. 
Or  let  plagues  fall  on  me,  if  I  destroy  thee  not, 

Bel.  Heav'n  knows  I  never  did ;  and  when     ; 
I  lie 
To  save  my  life,  may  I  live  long  and  loath'd. 
Hew  me  asunder,  and,  whilst  1  can  think, 
I'll  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away. 
Better  than  those  that  grow ;  and  kiss  those 
Because  you  made  'em  so.  [limbs 

Phi.  rear'st  thou  not  death? 
Can  boys  contemn  that? 

Bel.  Oh,  what  boy  is  he 
Can  be  content  to  live  to  be  a  man. 
That  sees  tlie  best  of  men  thus  passionate. 
Thus  without  reason  ? 

Phi.  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know  , 

What  'tis  to  die.  \ 

Bel,  Yes,  I  do  know,  my  lord :  1 

'TIS  less  than  to  be  born ;  a  lasting  sleep,        | 
A  ouiet  resting  from  all  jealousy; 
A  ttiing  we  all  pursue.     I  know  besides. 
It  is  but  giving  over  of  a  game  that  must  be 
lost. 

Phi,  But  there  are  pains,  false  boy,  [then 
For  perjur'd  souls :  1  nink  but  on  these,  and 
Thy  heart  will  melt,  and  thou  wilt  utter  all. 

Be/.  May  they  fall  all  upon  me  whilst  I  live. 
If  1  be  perjur'd,  or  have  ever  thought 
Of  that  you  char^  me  with.    If  I  be  false. 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  punishments 
You  speak  of;  kill  me. 

Pht,  Oh,  what  should  I  do?L  [swear 

W^hy,  who  can  but  believe  him?  He  does 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true. 
The  gods  would  not  endure  him.    Rise,  Bel- 

Eirio! 
Tliy  protestations  are  so  deep,  and  thou 
Dost  look  so  truly,  when  thou  utter'st  them. 
That  though  I  know  'em  false,  as  were  my 
hopes. 


^  Bulls  qf  brass.'}  An  explanation  of  this  will  be  found  in  A  King  and  No  King. 


Act  3.] 
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Si 


I  cinnot  mge  thee  farther.    But  thoa  wert 
To  blame  to  injure  me,  for  I  must  lore 
Tb?  booest  looks,  and  take  no  revenge  upon 
Tfa?  tender  youth :  A  love  from  me  to  thee 
Is  firm,  whale'er  thou  dost.     It  troubles  me 
Tbat  I  have  callM  the  blood  out  of  thy  cheeks. 
That  did  so  well  become  thee.  But,  good  boy. 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more :  Sbmething  is  done, 
Tbat  will  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad. 
If  I  behold  thee.    If  thou  tender*st  me. 
Let  me  not  see  thee. 
.    BeL  I  will  fly  as  far 
As  there  is  morning,  ere  I  give  distaste 
To  that  most  honoured  mind.    But  through 

these  tears. 
Shed  at  my  hopeless  parting,  I.  can  see 
A  workl  of  treason  practised  upon  you. 
And  her,  and  me.    Farewell,  for  evermore! 
If  you  shall  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead. 
Am  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A  tear  shed  from  you  in  my  memory. 
And  I  shall  rest  at  peace.  [Exit. 

Pki,  Blessing  be  with  thee, 
Whatever  thou  deserv'st!  Oh,  where  shall  I 
Go  bathe  this  body?  Nature,  too  unkind. 
That  made  no  mra  cine  for  a  troubled  mind ! 

[ExiL 

Enter  Arethusa. 

Are.  1  marvel  my  boy  comes  not  back  a^n: 
Bot  that  I  know  my  love  will  question  him 
0?er  and  over,  how  I  slept,  wak*d,  talk*d^ 
How  I  rememb'red  him  when  his  dear  name 
Was  last  spoke,  and  how,  when  I  sigh*d, 
wept,  sung,  [his  stay. 

And  ten  thousand  such;  I  should  be  angry  at 

Enter  King, 

King,  What,  at  your  meditations?  Who 
•       attends  you?  [guard; 

Are.  None  but  my  single  self.     I  need  uo 
1  do  00  wrong,  nor  tear  none. 

Kiag.  Tell  me,  have  you  not  a  boy  ? 

Are.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sing.  What  kind  of  bo^? 

Are,  A  page,  a  waiting-Boy. 

King.  A  handtome  boy? 

Af .  I  think  he  be  not  udy : 
Well  qualified,  and  dutiful,  I  know  him; 
i  took  him  not  for  beauW. 

King.  He  speaks,  ancl  sings,  and  plays? 

Are.  Yes,  Sir. 


JCng.  About  eighteen? 


Are,  I  never  ask'd  his 


age. 


King.  Is  he  full  of  service? 

•*''.  By  your  pardon,  why  do  you  ask? 

King.  Put  him  away. 

Are.  Sir! 

-Kttg.  Put  him  away,  h'  as  done  you  that 
ci*^  •c'vice, 
wanes  me  to  speak  of. 

-^ff.  Good  Sir,  let  me  understand  you. 

Ka^.  If  you  fear  me, 
^^'  It  in  duty :  Put  away  that  boy. 


Are.  Let  me  have  reason  for  it,  Sir,  and  then 
Your  will  is  m^  command.  [off, 

jfiTtng.  Do  not  you  blush  to  ask  it?  Cast  him 
Or  I  shall  do  the  same  to  you.     You're  one 
Shame  with  me,  and  so  near  unto  myself. 
That,  by  my  life,  I  dare  not  tell  myself. 
What  you,  myself,  have  done. 

Are.  What  have  I  done,  my  lord?  f leant: 

King.  Tis  a  new  language,  that  all  love  to 
The  common j)eople  speak  it  well  already; 
They  need  no  grammar.  Understand  me  well ; 
There  be  foul  whispers  stirring.  Cast  hun  off. 
And  suddenly:  Doitl  FaxewtU.  lExit King. 

Are.  Where  may  a  maiden  live  securely 
fre^>  [ing  5 

Keeping  her  honour  safe?  Not  with  thel&- 
Th^  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams. 
Ana  make  'em  truths;  they  draw  a  nourish- 
ment 
Out  of  defamings,  grow  upon  disgraces ; 
And,  when  they  see  a  virtue  fortify'd 
Strongly  above  the  batfry  of  their  tongues. 
Oh,  how  they  cast  to  sink  it;  and,  defeated, 
(Soul-sick  with  poison)  strike  the  monuments 
Where  noble  names  lie  sleeping;  till  they 

siveat. 
And  the  cold  marble  melt. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Phi.  Peace  to  your  fairest  thoughts,  dearest 
mistress. 

Are.  Oh,  my  dearest  servant,  I  have  a  war 
within  me. 

Phi.  He  must  be  more  than  man,  that 
makes  these  cnrstals 
Run  into  rivers.     Sweetest  fair,  the  cause  ? 
And,  as  I  am  your  slave,  tied  to  your  goodness. 
Your  creature,  made  again  from  what  I  was. 
And  ne^vly- spirited,  I'll  right  your  honour. 

Are.  Oh,  my  best  love,  that  boy! 

P/it.  What  boy?  ^ 

Are.  The  pretty  boy  you  aave  me 

Phi.  What  of  him? 

Are,  Must  be  no  more  mine. 

Phi.  Why? 

Arc.  They  are  jealous  of  him. 

Phi.  Jealous!  who? 

Are.  The  king. 

PAi\  Oh,  my  fortime! 
Then  'tis  no  idle  jealousy.     Let  him  go. 

Are.  Oh,  cruel  1  are  you  hard-hearted  too? 
Who  shall  now  tell  you,  how  much  I  lov'd 

W  ho  shalFswear  it  to  you,  and  weep  the  tears 
Who  shall  now  bring  you  letters,  rings,  brace- 

^   lets? 
I.osehis  health  in  service?  Wake  tedious  nights 
In  stories  of  your  praise?  Who  shall  sing 
Your  crying  elegies?  And  strike  a  sad  soul 
Into  senseless  pictures,  and  make  them  mourn  ? 
Who  shall  take  up  his  lute,  and  touch  it,  till 
He  crown  a  silent  sleep  upon  my  eye-lid. 
Making  me  dream,  «nd  ciy,  *  Oh,  my  dear, 
dear  Philaster ! 
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PAi.,Oh»  my  heart  1 
Would  he  had  broken  thee,  that  made  thee 

know 
This  lady  was  not  loyal.    Mistress,  forget 
The  boy:  Til  get  thee  a  far  better. 

Are.  Oh,  never,  never  such  a  boy  again, 
as  iny  Bellario  ? 

Phi,  *Tis  but  your  fond  affection. 

Are,  With  thee,  my  boy,  farewell  for  ever 
All  secrecy  in  servants !  Farewell  faith ! 
And  all  desire  to  do  well  for  itself! 
Let  all  that  shall  succeed  thee,  for  thy  wrongs. 
Sell  and  betray  chaste  love! 

Phi.  And  ail  this  passion  for  a  boy?      [me. 

Are.  He  was  your  boy,  and  you  put  him  to 
And  the  loss  of  such  must  have  a  mourning  for. 

Phi.  Oh,  thou  foi^etful  woman! 

Are.  How,  my  lord? 

Phi.  FalseArethusa! 
Hast  thou  a  medicine  to  restore  my  wits. 
When  I  have  lost  'em  ?  If  not,  leave  to  talk. 
And  do  thus. 

Are.  Do  what.  Sir?  Would  you  sleep? 

Phi.  For  ever,  Arethusa.    Oh,  ye  gods. 
Give  me  a  worthy  patience!  Have  I  stood 
Naked,  alone,  the  shock  of  many  fortunes? 
Have  I  seen  mischiefs  numberless,  and  mighty. 
Grow  like  a  sea  upon  me?  Have  I  taken^ 

? anger  as  stern  as  death  into  my  bosom, 
nd laughed  upon  it,  made  it  but  a  mirth. 
And  flun^  it  by  ?  Do  I  live  now  like  him. 
Under  this  tyrant  king,  that  languishing 
Hears  his  sad  bell,  and  sees  his  mourners  ?  Do  I 
Bear  all  this  bravelv*  and  must  sink  at  length 
Under  a  woman's  falshood?  Oh,  that  boy. 
That  cursed  boy !  None  but  a  villain  boy 
To  ease  your  lust? 

Are.  Nay,  then  I  am  betray  d : 
I  feel  the  plot  cast  for  my  overthrow. 
Oh,  I  am  wretched !  J[have 

Phi.  Now  you  may  take  that  little  right  I 
To  this  poor  kingdom :  Give  it  to  your  joy ; 
For  I  have  no  joy  in  it.     Some  far  place. 
Where  never  womankind  durst  set  her  foot. 
For  bursting  with  her  poisons,  must  I  seek. 
And  live  to  curse  you : 

There  dig  a  cave,  and  preach  to  birds  and 
beasts,  [you : 

What  woman  is,  and  help  to  save  them  from 
HowHeav'n  is  in  your  eyes,  but,  in  your  hearts. 
More  hell  than  hell  has :  How  your  tongues, 
like  scorpions,  [woven 

Both  heal  and  poison :  How  your  thoughts  are 
With  thousand  changes  in  one  subtle  web. 
And  worn  so  by  you :  How  that  foolish  man 
That  reads  the  story  of' a  woman's  face. 
And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever : 
How  all  the  good  you  have  is  but  a  shadow, 
Tth'  morning  with  you,  and  at  night  behind 

you. 


Past  and  for^tten !  How  your  vows  are  frosts. 
Fast  for  a  night,  and  with  the  next  sun  gone: 
How  you  are,  being  taken  all  together, 
A  mere  confusion,  and  so  dead  a  chaos, 
That  love  cannot  distinguish.  These  sad  texts , 
Till  my  last  hour,  I  am  bound  to  utter  of  you. 
So  farewell  all  my  woe,  all  my  delight! 

[Exit  Phi. 
Are.  Be  merciful,  ye  gods,  and  strike  me 

dead!  [breast 

What  way  have  I  deserved  this?  Make  my 
Transparent  as  pure  cr}'stai,  that  the  world. 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought 
My  heart  holds.    WheYe  shall  a  woman  turn 

her  eyes. 
To  find  out  constancy?  Save  me,  how  black 

(Enter  Bellario.) 

And  ^iltily,  methinks,  that  boy  looks  now  1^' 
Oh,  thou  dissembler,  that,  before  thou 

spak'st, 
Wert  in  thy  cradle  false,  sent  to  make  lyes, 
And  betray  innocents!  Thy  lord  and  thou 
May  glory  in  the  ashes  of  a  maid 
FooPd  by  her  passion ;  hut  the  conquest  is 
Nothing  so  great  as  wicked.     Fly  away ! 
Let  my  "command  force  thee  to  that,  which 

shame 
Would  do  without  it.     If  thou  understood'st 
Tlie  loathed  oftice  thou  hast  undergone,  [hills. 
Why,  thou  wouldst  hide  thee  under  heaps  of 
Lest  men  should  dig  and  find  thee.  , 

Bel.  Oh,  what  god, 
Angry  with  men,  hath  sent  this  stranj^e  disease 
Into  the  noblest  minds?  Madam,  this  grief 
You  add  unto  me  is  no  more  than  drops 
To  seas,  for  which  they  are  not  seen  to  swell : 
My  lord  hath  struck  nis  anger  throudi  my 
And  let  out  all  the  hope  of  future  joys,  [neart. 
You  need  not  bid  me  By  3  I  came  to  part,  - 
To  take  my  latest  leave.     Farewell  for  ever ! 
I  durst  not  run  away,  in  honesty. 
From  such  a  lady,  like  a  boy  that  stole,  [gods 
Or  made  some  grievous  fault.    The  pow  r  of 
Assist  you  in  your  sufF* rings !  Hastv  time        • 
Reveal  the  truth  to  your  abused  lora  \ 

And  mine,  that  he  may  know  your  worth  \  \ 
whilst  I  \ 

Go  seek  out  some  forgotten  place  to  die ! 

[Exit  Bel.' 

Are.  Peace  guide  thee!    Thou  hast  over- 
thrown me  once; 
Yet,  if  1  had  another  Troy  to  lose,  ' 

Thou,  or  another  villain,  with  thy  looks. 
Might  talk  me  out  of  it,  and  send  me  naked. 
My  hair  dishevel'd,  through  the  fiery  streets. 

Enter  a  lady. 
Lady.  Madam,  the  king  would  hunt,  and 
With  earnestness.  [calls  for  you 


•  Save  mCf  how  black 


And  guilty,  methinks,  thai  hoy  looks  now  .']  Nothing  betrays  a  corruption  so  evidently  at 
the  first  glance,  as  a  lameness  in  the  metre.  The  epithet  here  niust  necessarily  be  turned  into 
an  adverb,  and  that  supports  the  versificalifm.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Art.  I  am  in  tune  to  hunt ! 
Diana,  if  thon  canst  rage  with  a  maid 
As  wiUi  a  man,  let  me  discover  thee 
Bathmg,  and  turn  me  to  a  fearful  hind. 


That  I  may  die  pursu*d  by  cruel  hounds. 
And  have  my  story  written  in  my  wounds. 

[^EseunL 


ACT    IV. 


Enter  Kin^Pharamond,  Arcthusa,  Galatea, 
Megra,  Dion^  Cleremont,  Tltrasiline,  and 
attendants. 

King.  "l^HAT,  are  the  hounds  before,  and 

^^    all  the  woodmen ; 
Our  horses  ready,  and  our  bows  bent  ? 

Dion.  All,  Sir.  [forgotten 

King.  You're  cloudy.  Sir ;  Come,  we  have 
Your  venial  trespass ;  let  not  that  sit  heavy 
Upon  your  spirit ;  none  dare  utter  it. 

Dion.  He  looks  like  an  old  surfeited  stallion 
after  his  leaping,  dull  as  a  dormouse.  See  how 
he  sinks  I  The  wench  has  shot  him  between 
wind  and  water,  and,  I  hope,  sprung  a  leak. 

Tkra.  He  needs  no  teaching,  he  strikes  sure 
enough;  his  greatest  fault  is,  he  hunts  too 
much  in  the  purlieus.  'Would,  he  would 
leave  off  poachmg ! 

LHon.  And  for  his  horn,  h*as  left  it  at  the 
lodge  where  he  lay  late.  Oh,  he's  a  precious 
lime-hoond !  Turn  him  loose  upon  the  pursuit 
of  alady*  and  if  he  lose  her,  hano;  him  up  i'th' 
ifip.  When  my  fox-bitch  fieauty  grows 
proud,  ril  borrow  him. 

King.  Is  your  boy  turrfd  away  ?  [you. 

Are.  You  did  comn:iand.  Sir,  and  I  obey'd 

King.  "Tis  well  done.    Hark  ye  further. 

Cle,  Is*t  poasible  this  fellow  sliould  repent? 
mcthinka^  tnat  were  not  noble  in  him ;  and 
jet  he  looks  like  a  mortified  member,  as  if  he 
nad  a  sick  man*s  salve  in's  mouth.**  If  a 
wane  man  had  done  this  fault  now,  some 
physicaljustice  or  other  would  presently  (with- 
ODt  the  help  of  an  almanack)  nave  opened  the 
cteroctions  of  his  liver,  and  let  him  blood 
with  a  dog-whip. 

Dion,  See,  see,  how  modestly  yon  lady 
looks,  as  if  she  came  from  churching  with  her 

**  And  yet  he  looks  like  a  mortified  memler,  as  if  he  had  a  sick  ^man^s  slave  in  his  mouth!] 
Wc  must,  surely,  read  slaver.  Every  body  must,  1  think,  assent  lo  this^  and  therefore  it  needs 
DO  note  in  confirmation.  mr.  Seward. 

We.)^  our  readers  forgiveness  for  presenting  them  with  this  specimen  of  Mr. Seward's  deli- 
cate i<i&s;  but  it  is  a  justice  he  could  not  be  denied ;  as  we  are  deternyned  to  rob  him  of  no 
pan  oC  the  honour  due  to  his  ingenuity*  A  small  portion,  however,  of  that  attention  to  the  old 
cofttes,  which  is  so  largely  boasted  of  by  the  editors  of  1730,  would  have  spared  him  this  con- 
jectural labour,  and  induced  him  to  restore  i^ahe  to  the  text. 

*'  Pha.  Troth,  no  great  matter  to  speak  of.  Sec.  How  conies  Pharamond  to  interpose  in  this 
ligament,  and  reply  to  what  Dion,  Cleremont,  and  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  Philaster's 
party,  are  talking  of,  and  that  under  the  rose,  as  we  say  ?  The  speech  must  certainly  be  placed 
utThrasiUne^  Pha.  and  Thra.  (The  abbreviation  of  the  characters  speaking)  might  easily  be 
Biistaken  at  press.  Mr.  Theobald. 

^  I  never  lovd  his  heyond^sea-ship,  since  he  forsook  the  say,  for  paying  ten  shillings:'] 
When  a  deer  is  hunted  down,  and  to  be  cut  up,  it  is  a  ceremony  for  the  keeper  to  offer  his  knife 
1»  a  iDMa.  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  field,  that  he  may  rip  up  the  belly,  and  take  an  assay  of 

the 


neighbour.  Why,  what  a  devil  can  a  man 
see  m  her  face,  but  that  she*s  honest? 

Thra.  Tyoth,  no  great  matter  to  speak  of;*' 
a  foolish  twinkling  with  the  eye,  that  spoils 
her  coat;  but  he  must  be  a  cunning  herald 
that  finds  it. 

Dion.  See  how  they  muster  one  another ! 
Oh,  there's  a  rank  regiment  where  the  devil 
carries  the  colours,  and  his  dam  drum-major  1 
Now  the  world  and  the  flesh  come  behind 
with  the  carriage. 

Cle.  Sure,  this  lady  has  a  good  turn  done 
her  against  her  will :  Before,  she  was  common 
talk ;  now,  none  dare  say,  cantharides  can  st^r 
her.  Her  face  looks  like  a  warrant,  willing 
and  commanding  all  tongues,  as  they  will  an- 
swer it,  to  be  tied  up  and  bolted  when  this 
lady  means  to  let  herself  loose.  As  I  live,  she 
has  got  her  a  goodly  protection,  and  a  gra- 
cious ;  and  may  use  her  Ijody  discreetly,  for 
her  health's  sake,  once  a  week,  excepting 
Lent  and  Dog-days.  Oh,  if  they  were  to  be 
got  for  money,  what  a  greiit  sum  would  come 
out  of  the  city  for  these  licenses! 

Kmg.  lo  horse,  to  horse!  we  lose  the 
morning,  gentlemen.  [^Exeunt. 

Entei'  two  Woodmen. 
1  Wood.  What,  have  you  lods*d  the  deer? 
S  Wood.  Yes,  they  are  ready  tor  tlie  bow- 

1  Wood.  Who  shoots? 

2  Wood.  Tlie  princess. 

1  Wood.  No,  she'll  hunt. 

2  Wood.  She'll  take  a  stand,  I  say. 

1  Wood.  Who  else? 

2  V/ood.  Why,  the  youn^  stranger  prince. 
1  Wood.  He  shall  shoot  m  a  stone  bow  for 

me.     I  never  lovM  his 


he  forsook  the  say,  for  paying  ten  shid 


since    ( 
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Our  neighbours;  and  have  borne  at  her  big 

brea^ 
My  large  coarse  issue.    This  had  been  a  life 
Free  from  vexation. 

ErUer  Bellario. 

Bel.  Oh,  wicked  men  \ 
An  innocent  may  walk  safe  among  beasts; 
Nothing  assaults  me  here.  See,  my  griev*d  lord 
Sits  as  liis  soul  were  searching  out  a  way 
To  leave  his  body.    Pardon  me,  that  must 
Break  thy  last  commandment;  for  1  must 

speak. 
You,  that  are  griev'd,  can  pity :  Hear,  my  lord ! 

Phu  Is  there  a  creature  yet  so  mieerahfe. 
That  I  can  pity? 

Bel.  Oh,  my  noble  lord  I 
View  my  strange  fortune ;  and  bestow  on  me. 
According  to  yourl>>unty  (if  my  service 
Can  merit  nothing)  so  much  as  may  serve 
To  keep  that  little  piece  I  hold  of  hfe 
From  cold  and  hun^r. 

Phi.  Isitlhou?  jBegone!  [wear'st, 

Go,  sell  those  misbeseeming   clothes  thou 
And  feed  thyself  with  them.  [them; 

Bel,  Alas!  my  lord,  I  can  eet  nothmg  for 
The  silly  country  people  think  tis  treason 
To  touch  such  gay  things. 

Phi.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  is 
Unkindly  done,  to  vex  me  with  thy  sight. 
Thou*rt  fairn  again  to  thy  dissembling  trade; 
How  should'st  thou  think  to  cozen  me  again? 
Hemains  there  yet  a  plague  untry'd  for  me? 
£v*n  so  thou  wept*st,  and  look*d*st,  and  spok*8t, 

when  first 
I  took  thee  up :  Curse  on  the  time !  If  thy 
Commanding  tears  can  work  on  any  other, 
Use  thy  art;  I'll  not  betray  it.     Wnich  way 
Wilt  thou  take,  that  I  may  shun  thee? 
For  thine  ej'es  are  poison  to  mine ;  and  I  [way? 
Am  loth  to  grow  m  rage.    This  way,  or  that 

the  plight  and  fatness  of  the  game.  But  tliis,  as  the  Woodman  says,  Pharamond  declined,  to 
save  the  customary  fee  of  ten  shillings.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*♦  Marry,  the  steward  would  have  the  velvet-head  into  the  bargain,  to  turf  his  hat  withal:] 
What  consonancy  is  there  betwixt  velvet  and  tur/f  The  original  word  must  certainly  have 
been,  tuft;  which  corresponds  with  tlie  soft  pile  of  the  velvet.  Felouth,  tufted,  as  the  rrench 
dictionaries  explain  it  to  us.  Mr.  Theobald. 

a'  He  forsook  the  stage  once  to  strike  a  rascal  milking  in  a  meadow,  and  her  he  kilFd  in  the 
eye."]  A  rascal  is  a  lean  deer,  or  doe;  but  what  sense  is  there  in  a  deer  milking  in  a  meadow? 
1  hope  I  have  reiriev'd  the  true  reading,  mitching,  t.  e.  creeping,  solitary,  and  withdrawn  frofti 
the  nerd.  To  kill  her  in  the  eye,  is  a  sarcasm  on  Pharamond  as  a  bad  shooter;  for  all  good 
ones  level  at  the  heart.  Mr.  Theobald. 

^^  Oh,  that  I  had  been  nourish* d,  ft^c]  Mr.  I^e,  in  his  Tlieodosius,  has  given  Vl'"^nes  a 
speech  so  very  similar.to  this,  that  we  miist  look  ou  it  as  a  mere  copy  Lee,  however,  in  sonic 
parts  has  been  more  refined  in  his  expression. 

*  Oh,  that  I  had  been  bom  some  liappy  swain, 
'  And  never  known  a  life  so  great,  so  vain  I 

*  Where  I  exlrenies  might  not  be  fore' d  to  choose, 

*  And,  blebb'd  with  some  mean  wife,  no  crown  could  lose; 

*  Where  the  dear  partner  of  my  little  state, 
X                    '  With  all  her  smiling  offspring  at  the  gate, 

'  Blessing  my  labours,  might  my  coming  wait: 

*  Where  m  our  humble  beds  all  safe  might  lie, 

*  And  not  in  cursed  courts  for  glor^-  die.' 


He  was  there  at  the  fall  of  a  deer,  and  would 
needs  (out  of  his  mightiness)  give  ten  groats 
for  the  dowcets;  marry,  the  steward  would 
have  the  velvet-head  into  the  bargain,  to  tuft 
his  hat  withal.^  I  think  he  should  love 
vcnery ;  he  is  an  old  Sir  Tristram ;  for,  if  you 
be  rememberM,  he  forsook  the  stag  once,  to 
strike  a  nacd  mitching  in  a  meadow,  and  her 
he  kiird  in  the  eye."  Who  shoots  else? 
8  Wood.  The  lady  Galatea. 

1  Wood.  That's  a  good  wench,  an  she  would 
not  chide  us  for  tumbling  of  her  women  in  the 
brakes.  She's  liberal,  and,  by  my  bow,  they 
say,  she's  honest;  and  whether  that  be  a  fault, 
I  have  nodiing  to  do.    There's  all  ? 

2  Wood.  No,  one  more;  Megta. 

1  Wood.  That's  a  firker,i' faith,  boy;  there's 
a  wench  will  ride  her  haunches  as  hard  after 
a  kennel  of  hpunds,  as  a  hunting  saddle;  and 
when  she  comes  home,  get  *em  clapt,  and  all 
is  well  again.  I  have  known  her  lose  herself 
three  times  in  one  afternoon  (if  the  woods 
have  been  answerable)  and  it  has  been  work 
enough  for  one  man  to  find  her;  and  he  has 
sweat  for  it.  She  rides  well,  and  she  pays 
well.    Hark!  let's  go.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Philaster. 
Phi.    Oh,  that  I  had  been  ^^  nourish'd  in 

these  woods, 
W^ith  milkof  goatSy  and  acorns,  and  not  known 
The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling 

trams 
Of  womcns'  looks ;  but  digg'd  mvsdf  a  cave. 
Where  1,  my  fire,  my  cattle,  and  my  bed, 
Miffht  have  neen  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
Ana  then  had  taken  me  soniemountain  girl, 
Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden'd  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwells;  that  might  have  strew'd 

my  bed  [beasts. 

With  leaves,  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of 
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Bel.  Aoy  will  serve.    But  I  will  chuse  to 
have 
Tlttt  path  in  chase  that  leads  unto^y  grave. 
[Kreunt  PJfi.  and  BeL  severally . 

Enter  Dion  and  the  Woodmen. 

Dion.  This  is  the  strangest  sudden  chance! 
You,  Woodmen  I 

1  IVvod.  My  lord  Dion ! 

Dion.  Saw  vou  a  lady  come  this  way,  on  a 
sablf  liorse  studded  wiih  stars  of  white? 

'J  fi'ocd.  Was  she  not  young  and  lali? 

Dion.  Yes.  Rode  she  to  the  wood  or  to 
the  plain  ? 

S  JFood.  Faith,  my  lord,  we  saw  none. 

[Exeunt  JFood. 

,  Enter  Cieremont. 

Dion.  Pox  of  your  questions  then !  What, 
is  she  found  ? 

Cle.  Nor  will  be,  I  think. 

Dion.  Let  him  seek  his  daugliter  himself. 
She  eannot  stray  alx)Ut  a  little  necessary  na- 
tural business,  but  the  whole  court  must  be 
in  arms :  When  she  has  done,  we  sliall  have 
peace. 

CIc.  Thcrc*s  already  a  thousand  fatherless 
tales  amongst  us:  Some  say,  her  horse  run 
away  with  her;  some,  a  wolf  pursued  her; 
otheri,  it  ^as  a  plot  to  kill  her,  and  that  armed 
men  were  seen  in  the  wood :  fiut,  question- 
less, she  rode  away  willingly. 

Enter  King  and  Thrasiline, 

King.  Where  is  she? 

Cle.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell. 

King.  How  is  that?  Answer  me  so  again  I 

Cle.  Sir,  shall  I  lie?  fme  that. 

King.  Yes,  lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell 
I  say  again,  where  is  she?  Mutter  not! 
Sir,  speak  you;  where  is  she? 

Dion.  Sir,  I  do  not  know.  [Heav*n, 

King.  Speak  that  again  so  boldly,  and,  by 
It  is  thy  last.     You,  fellows,  answer  me ; 
Where  is  she?  Mark  me,  all,  I  am  your  king; 
I  wish  to  see  my  daughter ;  shew  her  me ; 
I  do  command  you  atl,  as  you  are  subjects. 
To  shew  her  mc !  What,  am  I  not  your  king  ? 
If  *  ay/  then  am  1  not  to  Ikj  obej^'cl  ? 

Dion.  Yes,  if  you  command  things  possible 
and  honest.  [me,  thou. 

King.  Things  possible  and  honest!  Hear 
Thou  traitorl  that  dar*st  confine  thy  king  to 

things 
PiMsible  and  honest ;  shew  her  me. 
Or,  let  me  perish,  if  I  cover  not 
All  Sicily  with  blood! 

Dion.  Indeed  I  cannot,  unless  you  tell  nie 
where  she  is.  [lose 

King,  You  have  betray'd  me;  y*hAve  let  me 
The  jewel  of  my  life :  Go,  bring  her  mc. 
And  set  her  here,  before  me:  'Tis  the  king 
Will  have  it  so;  whose  breath  can  still  the 
winds,  ^^  [sea, 

Unckud  the  sun,  charm  down  /*  swelling 
Vol.  I. 


And  stop  tlie  floods  of  Heav'n.    Speak,  can 
it  not? 

Dion.  No.     '  [this? 

King.  No !  cannot  the  breath  of  kings  do 

Dion.  No;  nor  smell  sweet  itself,  if  once 
Be  but  corrupted.  [the  lungs 

King.  Is  it  so?  Take  heed  I  [pow*rs 

Dion.  Sir,  take  you  heed,  how^you  dare  the 
That  must  be  just. 

Kins.  Alas!  what  are  we  kings? 
Why  do  yon,  gods,  place  us  above  the  rest. 
To  be  serv'd,  flatter'd  and  ador'd,  till  we 
Believe  wehold  within  our  hands  your  thunder; 
A  nd,  wHeu  we  come  to  try  the  pow'r  we  have. 
There's  not  a  leaf  shakes  at  our  threal'nings. 
I  have  sinn'd,  'tis  true,  and  here  stand  to  be 

punish'd; 
Yet  would  not  thus  be  punish'd.  Let  me  chuse 
Myway,  and  lay  it  on. 

Dion.  He  articles  with  the  gods  :  Would 
somebody  would  draw  bonds,  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  covenants  betwixt  them ! 

Enter  Pharamond,  Galatea,  and  Megra. 

King.  What,  is  she  found  ? 

Pha.  No;  we  have  ta*en  her  horse : 
He  gallop'd  empty  by.    There's  some  treason. 
You,  Galatea,  rode  with  her  into  the  wood : 
Why  left  vou  her? 

Gal.  Sne  did  command  me. 

King.  Command  I  You  should  not.  [birth. 

Gal.  *Twould  ill  become  my  fortunes  and  my 
To  disobey  the  daughter  of  my  king. 

King.  You  re  all  cunning  to  obey  us,  for 
our  hurt; 
But  1  will  have  her. 

Pha.  If  I  have  her  not. 
By  this  hand,  there  shall  be  no  more  Sicily. 

Dion.  What,  will  he  carry  it  to  Spain  m*3 
pocket?  [the  king, 

Pha.  1  will  not  leave  one  man  alive,  but 
A  cook,  and  a  tailor. 

Dion.  Yet  you  may  do  well 
To  spare  your  lady-bedfellow ;  and  her 
You  may  keep  for  a  spawner. 

King'  I  see  the  injuries  I  have  done  must 
be  reveng*d.  [out. 

Dion.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  find  her 

Kifig.  Hun  all;  disperse  yourselves!   The 
man  that  finds  her, 
Or,  (if  she  be  kill'd)  the  traitor,  I'll  make 
him  great.  • 

Dion.  I  know  son  i-^  would  give  five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  find  her.  ' 

Pna.  Come,  let  us  seek.  [self. 

King.  Each  man  a  several  way ;  here  I  my- 

Divii.  Come,  gentlemen,  wc  here. 

Cle.  Lady,  you  must  go  search  too. 

JUcg.  1  Had  raiiier  be  hcarcli'd  myself. 

\^L!xe:tnt  Omnes. 

Enter  .irelhum. 

Are.  Where  am  I  now  ?  Feet,  find  me  out 
a  way. 
Without  the  counsel  of  my  troubled  head : 
I 
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1*11  follow  you,  boldly,  about  these  woods, 
0*er  mountains,  thorough  brambles,  pits,  and 

floods. 
Heaven,  I  hope,  will  ease  me.    I  am  sick. 

Enler  Bellario, 
Bel.  Yondefs  my  lady:  Heav'n  knows  I 

want  nothing. 
Because  I  do  not  wish  to  live ;  yet  I 
Will  try  her  charity.     Oh,  hear,  you  that 

have  plenty ! 
From  that  flowing  store,  drop  some  on  dry 

eromid.    ^^ee, 
The  lively  red  is  gone  to  suard  her  heart! 
1  fear  she  faints.     Madam,  look  up!   She 

breathes  not. 
Open  once  more  those  rosy  twins,  and  send 
Unto  my  lord  your  latest  farewell.    Oh,  she 

stirs :  » 

How  is  it,  madam?  Speak  comfort.  ^ 

Are,  'Tis  not  gently  done. 
To  put  me  in  a  miserable  life, 
Ana  hold  me  there :  I  prithee,  let  me  go ; 
1  shall  do  best  without  thee;  I  am  well. 

Enter  Pkilasier. 

Phi.  I  am  to  blame  to  be  so  much  in  rase : 
ru  tell  her  cooly,  when  and  where  I  heard 
This  killing  truth.     1  will  be  temperate 
In  speaking,  and  as  just  in  hearing. 
Oh,  monstrous!   Tempt   me  not,  ye  gods! 
good  gods,  [a  heart. 

Tempt  not  a  frail  man!  What's  he,  that  has 
But  he  must  ease  it  here? 

Bel.  My  lord,  help  the  princess. 

Are.    Iain  well:  I*orl)ear.  Fbrac'd 

Phi.  Let  me  love  light' nine,  let  me  l>e  em- 
And  kiss'd  by  scorpions,  or  adore  the  eyes 
Of  basilisks,  rather  than  trust  the  tongues 
Of  hell-bred  women !  Some  good  gods  look 
down,  [stone. 

And  shrink  these  veins  up;  stick  melierea 
I  casting  to  ages,  in  tlie  memory  [ones ! 

Of  this  damn  d  agt !  Hear  me,  ygu  wicked 
You  have  put  hills  of  Are  into  this  breast. 
Not  to  be  quench'd  with  tears;  for  which 

may  guilt 
Sit  on  your  bosoms !  at  your  meals,  and  beds. 
Despair  await  you !  What,  before  my  face? 
Poison  of  asps  Dotween  your  lips !  Diseases 
Be  your  best  issues!  Nature  make  a  curse, 
Ani  throw  it  on  you! 

Are.  Dear  Philaster,  leave 
To  be  enrag'd,  and  hear  me. 

Phi.  1  have  done; 
Forgive  my  passion.    Not  the  calmed  sea. 
When  iEoIus  locks  up  his  windy  brood, 
Is  less  disturbed  than  1 :  Til  uuike  you  know  it. 
Dear  Arethusa,  do  but  take  tliis  sword, 

*7  Thnu  wouWst  he  loll  to  play  half  a  dozen  ofvenies  at  wasters.]  t.  e.  cudgels.  Minshew, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Eleven  Languages,  has  given  us  a  most  ridiculous  reason  for  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word:  That  cudgels  were  callod  wasters,  because,  infrequently  clashing  against 
eacn  other,  they  splintered  and  toasted,  I'll  venture  to  advance  a  more  probable  conjecture. 
We  And  in  our  old  law-books,  that  the  statute  of  Wesftilkster  (5<>  Edwatdi  tertii,  chap.  14) 


And  search  how  temperate  a  heart  T  have ; 
Then  you,  and  this  your  boy,  may  live  and 
reign  [lario? 

In  lust  without  controul.  Wilt  thou,  Bel- 
I  prithee,  kill  me :  Thou  art  poor,  and  may  st 
Nourish  ambitious  thoughts,  when  I  am  dead : 
This  way  were  freer.  Am  I  raginz  now? 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  desire  to  live. 
Sirs,  feel  my  pulse :  Whetlier  have  you  known 
A  ms;in  in  a  more  equal  tune  to  die? 

Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  your  pulse  keeps  mad- 
man's time. 
So  does  your  tonsue. 

Phi.  You  will  not  kill  me,  then? 
Are.  Kill  you  ? 
JBr/.  Not  for  a  world. 
Phi.  I  blame  not  thee, 
Bellario :  Thou  hast  done  but  that,  which  gf»ds 
Would  have  transfonn'd  themselves  to  do. 

Begone; 
Leave  me  without  reply ;  this  is  the  last 
Of  all  our  meeting. .  Kill  me  with  this  sword ; 
Be  wise,  or  worse  will  follow :  We  are  two 
Earth  cannot  bear  at  once.     Resolve  to  do,  or 
suflcr. 
Arc.  If  my  fortune  be  so  good  to  let  me  fall 
Upon  thy  hand,  I  shall  have  peace  in  death. 
Yet  tell  me  this,  will  there  be  no  slanders. 
No  iealous\',  in  the  other  world ;  no  ill  there? 
Phi.  No. 

Arc.  Shew  me,  then,  the  way. 
Phi.  Then  euide 
My  feeble  hand,  you  that  have  pow'r  to  do  it, 
For  I  must  perform  a  piece  of  justice.  If  your 

youth 
Have  any  way  offended  Hcav'n,  let  pray'rt 
Short  and  effectual  reconcile  you  to  it. 
Are.  I  am  prejiar'd.' 

Enter  a  country  fellow. 

Coun.  I'll  see  the  king,  if  he  be  in  the 
forest;  I  have  hunted  him  these  two  hours; 
if  I  shoul  J  come  home  and  not  see  him,  my 
pisters  would  laugh  at  tiie.  I  can  see  notliing 
but  people  better  nors'd  than  myself,  that  out- 
ride me;  I  can  hear  nothing  but  shouting. 
These  kin^  had  need  of  good  brains ;  this 
whooping  IS  able  to  put  a  mean  man  out  of 
his  wits.  There's  a  courtier  with  his  swoid 
drawn ;  by  this  hand,  upon  a  woman,  I  think. 

Phi,  Are  youat  i^eace? 

Are.  With  Heav'n  and  earth. 

Phi.  May  they  divide  thy  soul  and  body! 

Coun.  Hold,  dastard,  'strike  a  woman! 
Thou'rt  a  craven,  I  warrant  thee:  Thou 
would'st  be  loth  to  play  half  a  dozen  ofvenies 
at  wasters*'  with  a  good  fellow  for  a  broken 
head. 

Phi.  Leave  us,  good  friend. 


Act  4.] 


PHILASTER. 


Are.  What  ill-bred  man  art  thou,  to  in- 
trude thjself 
Upon  our  private  sports,  our  recreations? 

Conn,  God  uds,  I  understand  you  not;  but, 
I  know,  the  rogue  has  hurt  you. 

Phi.  Pursue  thy  own  affairs:  It  will  be  ill 
To  multiply  blood  upon  my  head ; 
Which  thou  will  force  me  to. 

Coun.  I  know  not  your  rhetoric;  but  1  can 
lay  it  on,  if  you  touch  the  woman. 

[They  fight. 

Phi.  Slave,  take  what  thou  deserv'st. 

Are.  Heav*ns guard  my  lord! 

Coun.  Oh,  do  you  breathe? 

Phi.  I  hear  the  tread  of  people.   1  am  hurt : 
The  gpds  take  part  against  me:  Could  this 

boor 
Have  held  me  thus  else?  I  must  shift  for  life. 
Though  1  do  lothe  it.     I  would  find  a  course 
To  lose  it  rather  by  my  will,  than  force. 

[Exit  Phi. 

Ciiun,  I  cannot  follow  the  rogue.     I  pri- 
thee, wench,  come  and  kiss  me  now. 

Enier  Pharamond,  Dioriy  Cleremoni,  Thrci- 
siline,  and  Woodmen. 

Pha.  What  art  thou? 

Cows.  Almost  kilVd  I  am  for  a  foolish  wo- 
man ;  a  knave  has  hurt  her. 

Pha,  The  princess,  gentlemen!  Where's 
the  wound,  madam? 
h  it  dangerous? 

Are,  He  has  not  hurt  me. 

Coun.  ITaith,  she  lies ;  h'as  hurt  her  in  the 
breast;  look  else. 

Pka.  Oh,  sacred  spring  of  innocent  blood ! 

Dion.  'TIS  above  wonder!    Who  should 
dare  this? 

Are.  I  felt  it  not.  [cess? 

Pha.  Speak,  villain,  who  has  hurt  the  prin- 

Comn.  Is  it  the  princess? 

Diom,  Av. 

Coun.  Tden  I  have  seen  something  yet. 

Pha.  But  who  has  hurt  her? 

Coun.  I  told  you,  a  rogue;  I  ne*ersaw  him 
before,  1. 

Pha.  Madam,  who  did  it? 

Are.  Some  dishonest  wretch ; 
Alas!  I  know  him  not,  and  do  forgive  him. 

Coun.  He*s  hurt  too;  he  cannot  ^  far;  I 
made  my  father's  old  fox  fly  about  his  ears. 

Pha.  How  will  you  have  me  kill  him? 

Are.  Not  at  all; 
Tw  some  distracted  fellow* 

Pha.  By  this  hand,  [nut, 

I'll  kave  ne'er  a  piece  of  him  bigger  than  a 
And  bring  him  all  in  my  hat. 

Are.  Nay,  good  Sir, 
If  you  do  take  him,  bring  him  quick  to  me. 


And  I  will  study  for  a  punishment. 
Great  as  his  faulL 

Pha.  I  will. 

Are,  But  swear. 

Pha.  By  all  my  love,  I  will.  Woodmen, 
conduct  the  princess  to  the  king,  and  bear  that 
wounded  fellow  to  dressing.  Come,  gentle- 
men, we'll  follow  the  chase  close. 

[Ejceunt.  Are.  Pha.  Dion,  Cie, 
Thra.  and  1  JVoodman. 

Coun.  I  pray  you,  friend,  let  me  see  the 
king. 

2  Wood.  That  you  shall,  and  receive  thanks. 

Coun.  If  1  ^t  clear  with  this,  I'll  go  to  see 
no  more  gay  sights.  \Excunt, 

Enter  Bellario. 

Bel.  A  heaviness  near  death  sits  on  my 

brow. 
And  I  must  sleep.  Bear  me,  thOu  gentle  bank. 
For  ever,  if  thou  wilt.^    You  sweet  ones  all, 
I^t  me  unworthy  press  you :  I  could  wish, 
I  rather  were  a  corse  strew'd  o'er  with  you. 
Than  quick  above  you.    Dulness  shuts  mine 

eyes. 
And  I  am  giddy.     Oh,  that  I  coul-1  take 
So  sound  a  sleep,  that  I  might  ne\'er  wake! 

Enter  Philaster, 

Phi.  I  have  done  ill;  my  conscience  calls 

me  false. 
To  nrike  at  her  that  would  not  strike  at  me. 
When  I  did  fight,  methou^ht  I  heard  her  pray 
The  eods  to  euard  me.    She  may  be  abus'd. 
And  1  a  loathed  villain :  If  she  be. 
She  will  conceal  who  hurt  her.  He  has  wounds. 
And  cannot  follow;  neither  knows  he  me. 
Who's  this?  Bellario  sleeping?  Ifthoubc'st 
Guilty,  there  is  no  justice  that  thy  sleep 
Should  be  so  sound;  and  miae,  whom  thou 

hast  wrong'd,  [Cry  within. 

So  broken.     Hark!  I  am  pursued,    xegods, 
I'll  take  this  offer'd  means  of  my  escape: 
They  have  no  mark  to  know  me,  hut  my 

wounds. 
If  she  be  true;  if  false,  let  mischief  light 
On  all  the  world  at  once!  Sword,  print  my 

wounds 
Upon  this  sleeping  boy !  I  have  none,  I  think. 
Are  mortal,  nor  would  I  lay  greater  on  thee. 

[Woutids  him, 
Bel.  Oh !  Deu^h,  I  hope  is  come :  Blest  be 

that  hand ! 
It  meant  me  well.     Again,  for  pity's  sake! 

Phi.  I  have  caught  iDYsclf:  Phi.  falls. 
The  loss  of  blood  hath'  stay'd  my  Hight. 

Here,  here. 
Is  he  that  struck  thee :  Take  thy  full  revence ; 
Use  mc,  as  I  did  mean  thee,  worse  than  death : 
I'll  teach  thee  to  revenge.  This  lueklcss  hand 


was  made  against  night-walkers,  and  suspected  persons  called  roberdesmen,  wastours^  and  draw- 
latches.  These  tcastours,  or  plunderers,  derived  their  name  from  the  i^tin  term,  vastatorcs; 
and  thence  the  mischievous  weapons,  or  bludgeons,  with  which  they  went  armed,  were  (^Ued 
vasters;  i.  e.  destroyers.  Mr.  Theobald* 
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PIllLASTER. 


[Act  4. 


Wounded  the  princess ;  tell  m^  followers. 
Thou  didst  receive  these  hurts  m  staying  me. 
And  I  will  second  thee:  Get  a  reward. 

BcL  Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  and  save  yourself. 

Phi.  How's  this? 
'Wouldst  thou  I  should  be  safe? 

BcL  Else  were  it  vain 
For  me  to  live.    These  little  wounds  I  have 
Have  not  bled  much;  reach  me  that  noble 
I'll  help  to  cover  you.  [hand  5 

Pku  Art  thou  true  to  me?  ^ 

Bel.  Or  let  m^  perish  loathed  I  Come,  my 

good  lord, 

Creep  in  among  those  bushes:  Whodoesknow, 

But  that  the  gods  may  save  your  much-Iov'd 

breath?  [this. 

Phi.  Then  I  shall  die  for  grief,  if  not  for 

That  I  have  wounded  thee.    What  wilt  thou 

do?  ['em  come. 

J3tf/.  Shift  for  myself  well.     Peace!  I  hear 

Within.  Follow,  follow,  follow!  that  way 
they  went.  [own  swoi)d. 

Bel.  With  my  own  wounds  I'll  bloody  my 
I  need  not  counterfeit  to  fall ;  Heav'n  knows 
That  I  can  stand  no  longer. 

Enter  Pkaramondf  Dion,  Cleremont,  and 
Thrasiline, 

Pha.  To  this  place  we  have  track'd  him  by 
his  blood. 

Cle.  Yonder,  my  lord,  creeps  one  away. 

Dion.  Stay,  Sir!  what  are  you?      j[woods 

Bel.  A  wretched  creature,  wounded  m  these 
By  beasts :  Relieve  me,  if  your  names  be  men. 
Or  1  shallperish. 

Dion.  This  is  he,  my  lord. 
Upon  my  soul,  that  hurt  her :  'Tis  the  boy. 
That  wicked  boy,  that  served  her. 

Pha.  Oh,  thou  damn'd  in  thy  creation ! 
What  cause  could'st  thou  shape  to  hurt  the 
princess? 

Bel.  Then  I  am  betray'd. 

Dion.  Betray'd!  no,  apprehended. 

Bel.  I  confess, 
Urge  it  no  more,  that,  big  with  evil  thoughts, 
I  set  upon  her,  and  did  take  mv  aim. 
Her  dea(h.    For  charity,  let  fall  at  once 
The  punishment  you  mean,  and  do  not  load 
This  wear)'  flesh  with  tortures. 

Pha.  I  Will  know 
Who  hir'd  thee  to  this  deed. 

Bel.  Mine  own  revenge. » 

Pha.  Revenge!  for  what? 

Bel.  It  pleas  d  her  to  receive 
Me  as  her  page,  and,  when  my  fortunes  ebb'd, 
That  men  strid  o'er  them  careless,  she  did 

shower 
Her  welcome  graces  on  me,  and  did  sw^ell 
My  fortunes,  'till  they  overflow'd  their  banks, 
Threat'nine  the  men  that  crost  'cm;  when, 

as  swift 
As  stomis  arise  at  sea,  she  turn'd  her  eyes 
To  burning  suns  upon  me,  and  did  dry 
The  streams  she  nad  bcstow'dj  leaving  mc 
worse. 


And  more  contemned,  than  other  little  brooks. 
Because  I  had  been  great.    In  short,  I  knew 
I  could  not  live,  and  therefore  did  desire 
To  die  rcveng'd. 

Pha.  If  tdrtures  can  be  founds 
Long  as  thy  natural  life,  resolve  to  feel 
The  utmost  rigour.  1 

[Philaster  creeps  out  of  a  busk. 

Cle.  Help  to  lead  him  hence.  '. 

Phi.  Turn  back,  you  ravishers  of  innocence! '. 
Know  ye  the  price  of  that  you  bear  away  , 
So'rudelv?  ! 

Pyia.  Who's  that? 

Dion.  *Tis  the  lord  Philaster. 

Phi.  'Tis  not  the  treasure  of  all  kings  in  one. 
The  wealth  of  Tagus,  nor  the  rocks  of  pearl 
That  jKive  the  court  of  Neptune,  can  weigh 

down 
That  virtue!  It  was  I  that  hurt  the  princess. 
Place  me,  somc'god,  upon  a  Piramis, 
Higher  than  hill  of  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  discourse  to  all  the  under- world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  hinT4 

Pha.  How's  this? 

Bel.  My  lord,  some  man 
W>ary  of  life,  that  would  be  glad  to  die. 

Phi.  Leave  these  untimely  courtesies,  Bcl- 
lario.  [me  on? 

BcL  Alas,  he's  mad !  Come,  will  you  lead 

Phi.  By  all  the  oaths  that  men  ought  most 
to  keep. 
And  gods  to  punish  most  when  men  do  break, 
He  touch'd  her  not.'    Take  heed,  Bellario, 
How  thou  dost  drown  the  virtues  thou  hast 

shown. 
With  perjury.     By  alt  that's  goo<l,  'tvras  I! 
You  know,  she  stood  betwixt  me  and  my  right 

Pha.  Thy  own  tongue  be  thy  judge. 

Cle.  It  was  Philaster. 

Dion.  Is*t  not  a  brave  boy? 
Well,  Sirs,  I  fear  me,  we  were  all  deceiv'd. 

Phi.  Have  I  no  friend  here? 

Dion.  Yes. 

Phi.  Then  shew  it: 
Some  good  body  lend  a  hand  to  draw  us  nearer. 
Would  you  have  tears  shed  for  you  when  you 

die"? 
Then  lay  me  gently  on  his  neck,  that  there 
4  may  weep  floods,  and  breathe  out  my  spirit- 
*Tk  n(ft  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 
Lock'd  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  arm-full  from  me :  This  had  be^n  a  ran- 
som 
To  have  redeem'd  the  great  Augustus  Caesar, 
Had  he  been  taken.     You  harcEhearted  men. 
More  stony  than  these  mountaiuB,  can  j-ou  sec 
Such  clear  pure  blood  drop,  and  not  cut  vour 

flesh 
Tp  stop  his  )ife?  To  bind  whose  bitter  wounds. 
Queens  ought  to  tear  their  hair,  and  with  their 

tears 
Bathe  'em.    Forgive  me,  thou  that  art  the 

virealth 
Of  poor  Philaster. 


Act  5.} 


PHILASTER. 


6i 


Enier  King,  Aretkusa,  and  a  guard. 

King^  Is  the  villain  ta*en? 

Pka.  Sir,  here  be  two  confess  the  deed; 
bnt,  say  it  was  Philaster? 

Phi.  Question  it  no  more ;  it  was. 

King,  fhe  feilow  thai  did  fight  with  him, 
will  tell  us  that. 

Are.  Ah  me !  I  know  he  will. 

King.  Did  not  you  know  him? 

Are.  Sir,  if  it  was  he,  he  was  disguised. 

Phi.  I  was  so.  Oh,  my  stars!  that  I  should 
live  still. 

King.  Thou  ambitious  fool ! 
Thou,  that  hast  laid  a  train  for  thy  own  life ! 
Now  I  do  roeaii  to  do,  I'll  leave  to  talk, 
fiorhim  to  prison. 


Are.  Sir,  they  did  plot  together  to  take  hence 
This  harmless  life ',  should  it  pass  unrei'eng'd, 
T  should  to  earth  go  weeping :  Grant  me,  then, 
(By  all  the  love  a  father  bears  his  child) 
Their  custodies,  and  that  I  may  appoint 
Their  tortures,  and  their  death. 

Dion.  Death?  Soft!  our  law 
Will  not  reach  that,  for  this  fault,     [a  gucrd. 

King.  'Tis  granted  3  take  *em  to  you,  with 
Come,  princely  Pharamond,  this  busmess  past. 
We  may  with  more  security  go  on 
To  your  intended  match. 

tie.  I  pray,  that  this  action  lose  not  Phi- 
laster the  nearts  of  the  people. 

Dion.  Fear  it  not;  their  over-wise  heads 
will  think  it  but  a  trick.  \_Exeuni, 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Dion,  Cicrefnonl,  and  Thrasiline. 

Tbtt,  TJAS  the  king  sent  for  him  to  dealh? 
-"■  Diin.  Yes;  bui  the  king  must 
know,  'lis  not  in  his  power  to  war  with 
Hear'n. 

Cle.  We  linger  time;  the  king  sent  for 
Philaster  and  the  hi^dsman  an  hour  ago. 

Tkn.  Are  all  his  wounds  well? 

Dion.  All;  they  were  but  scratches;  but 
tbc  loss  of  blood  made  him  faint. 

Cle.  We  dally,  gentlemen. 

Thru.  Away! 

Ihn,  We'll  scuffle  hard,  before  he  perish. 

[hxeuni. 

Enter  Philasier,  Arelkusa,  and  Bellario. 

Are,  Nay,  dear  Philaster,  grieve  not;  we 

arevreU. 
Bei.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear;  we  are 

wondrous  well. 
Jpiii.  Oh,  Arethusa !  oh,  Bellario!  lc:.re  to 
be  kind;  [earth, 

I  shall  be  shot  from  Heav*n,  as  now  from 
If  you  continue  so.     I  am  a  man, 
fate  to  a  pair  of  the  most  trusty  ones 
"tat ever  earth  bore:  Can  it  bear  us  all? 
Foigive,  and  leave  me!  But  the  king  hath 

sent 
To  call  me  to  my  death :  Oh,  shew  it  me, 
And  then  forget  me  I  And  for  thee,  my  boy, 
1  shiU  deliver  words  will  mollify 


The  hearts  of  beasts,  to  spare  thy  innocence. 
Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  my  life  is  not  a  thing 
W^orthy  your  noble  thoughts  :  'Tis  not  a  life; 
*Tis  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  away. 
Should  I  outrlive  you,  I  should  then  out-live 
V'irtue  and  honour;  and,  when  that  day  comes. 
If  ever  I  should  close  these  eyes  but  once. 
May  1  live  spotted  for  my  perjury. 
And  waste  my  limbs  to  nothing!  [was. 

Are.  And  I  (the  woful'st  maid  that  ever 
Forc'd  with  my  hands  to  bring  my  lord  to 

death) 
Do,  by  the  honour  of  a  virgin,  swear. 
To  tell  no  hours  beyond  it. 
Phi.  Make  me  not  hated  so. 
Are.  Come  from  this  prison,  all  joyful  to 
our  deaths.  [ye  tnie 

Phi.  People  will  tear  me,  when  they  find 
To  such  a  wretch  as  I ;  I  shall  die  loath'd. 
Enjoy  your  kingdoms  peaceably,  whilst  I 
For  ever  sleep,  forgotten  with  my  faults ! 
Ev'rv  just  servant,  ev'ry  maid  in  love, 
"Will  have  a  piece  of  me,  if  ye  be  true. 
Are.  My  dear  lord,  say  not  so. 
i?r/.  A  piece  of  you? 
He  was  not  born  of  woman  that  can  cut 
It  and  look  on. 

Phi.  Take  me  in  tears  betwixt  you,** 
For  else  my  heart  will  break  witli  shame  and 
Are.  Why,  His  well.  [sorrow. 

Bel.  Lament  no  more. 
Phi.  What  would  you  have  done 
If  you  had  wrong'd  me  basely,  and  had  found 


Phi.  Take  me  in  tears  Iclwixt  you, 
Fw  my  keari  will  Ireak  with  shame  and  sorrow. 

Arc.  Why,  'lis  well.']  The  reader  will  see,  that  the  second  line  is  no  verse;  and  how 
wrd  is  it  for  the  tender  Arethusa  to  answer,  that  it  is  well  that  his  heart  will  break.  Beside, 
>  flood  of  tears  eases  the  heart  over-charzed  with  grief,  and  hinders  it  from  breaking.  By  re- 
?*«;g  the  particle  else,  we  shall  recover  Doth  measure  and  sense.  The  tears  are  to  prevent  the 
*«wiiJg  of  his  heart;  and  this  is  what  Arethusa  says  is  well,  Mr,  Seward, 
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My  lift  no  price,  compafd  to  youn^  For 
Deal  with  me  truly.  [love.  Sirs, 

BeL  *Twa8  mistaken.  Sir. 

Phi,  Why,  if  it  were? 

BeL  Then,  Sir,  we  would  have  ask*d  you 
pardon. 

Phi.  And  have  hope  to  enjoy  it? 

Are.  Enjov  il?  ay. 

Phi.  Would' you,  indeed?  Be  plain. 

Bel.  We  would,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Forgive  me,  then. 

Are.  So,  »o. 

Bel.  *Tis  as  it  should  be  now. 

Phi.  Lead  to  my  death.  [^Exeuni^ 

Enter  King, Dion,  Cleremont,  andThrasiline. 

King.  Gentlemen,  who  saw  the  prince? 

Gle.  So  please  you.  Sir,  he's  gone  to  see 
the  city. 
And  the  new  platform,  with  some  gentlemen 
Attending  on  him. 

King.  Is  the  princess  ready 
To  bring  her  prisoner  out? 

Thra.  She  waits  your  grace. 

King.  Tell  her  we  stay. 

Dion.  King,  you  may  bedecciv'd  yet: 
The  head,  you  aim  at,  cost  more  settmti  on 
Than  to  be  lost  so  lightly.    If  it  must  off. 
Like  a  wild  overthrow,  that  swoops  before  him 
A  golden  stack,  and  with  it  shakes  down 
bridges,  [roots 

Cracks  the  strong  hearts  of  pines,  whose  cable 
Held  out  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thun<- 

ders. 
And,  so  made  mightier,  takes  whole  villages 
Upon  his  back,  and  in  that  heat  of  pride. 
Charges  strong  towns,  tow'rs,  castles,  palaces. 
And  lays  them  desolate;  so  shall  tliy  head, 
Thy  noble  head,  bury  the  lives  of  thousands. 
That  must  bleed  with  thee  like  a  sacrifice. 
In  thy  red  ruins. 

Enter  PMlaster,  Arethusa,  and  Bellario  in  a 
robe  and  garland. 

King.  How  now !  what  masque  is  this? 

BeL  Right  royal  Sir,  I  should 
Sing  you  an  epithalamium  of  these  lovers, 
But,  na\  ing  lost  my  best  airs  with  mv  fortunes. 
And  wanting  a  celestial  har))  to  strike 
This  blessed  union  on,  thus  in  glad  story 
I  give  you  all.  These  two  fair  cedar- branches, 
Tne  noblest  of  the  mountain,  where  they  grew 
Straitest  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 
The  worthier  beasts  have  made  their  layers, 
and  slept  [stroke. 

Free  from  the  Siriaif  star,  and  the  fell  thunder- 
Free  from  the  clouds,  when  they  were  big 
with  humour. 


And  delivered,  in  thousand  spouts,  their  issues 
to  the  earth : 
,  Oh,  there  was  none  but  silent  quiet  there ! 
*Till  never  pleased  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs, 
Baseunder-Dramblesjtodivorce  these  branches; 
And  for  a  while  they  did  so ;  and  did  reign 
Over  the  mountain,  and  choak  up  his  beauty 
With  brakes,  rude  thorns  and  thistles,  till  tfie 
sun  [them  there : 

Scorch'd  them  cv*n  to  the  roots,  and  dry'd 
And  now  a  gentle  gale  hath  blown  again. 
That  made  these  brandies  meet,  and  twine 

together. 
Never  to  be  divided.     The  ^od,  that  sings 
His  holy  numbers  over  marriage-beds,  [staiid 
Hath  knit  their  noble  hearts,  and  here  they 
Your  children,  mighty  king;  and  I  have  done. 

King.  How,  how ! 

Are.  Sir,  if  you  love  it  in  plain  truth,  [man» 
(For  there's  no  masquing  ^'  in't)  this  gentle. 
The  prisoner  that  you  gave  me,  is  become 
My  keeper,  and  througn  all  the  bitter  throes 
Your  jealousies  and  his  ill  fate  have  wrought 

him. 
Thus  nobly  hath  he  struggled,  and  at  length 
Arrived  here  my  dear  husband. 

King.  Your  dear  husband !  Call  in 
The  captain  of  the  citadel ;  there  you  shall  keep 
Your  wadding.    I'll  provide  a  masque  shall 
make  [coat. 

Your  Hymen  turn  his  saffron  into  a  sullen 
And  sing  sad  requiems  to  your  departing  souls : 
Blood  shall  put  out  your  torches ;  and,  mstead 
Of  gaudy  flow*rs  about  your  wanton  necks. 
An  axe  shall  hang  like  a  prodigious  meteor. 
Ready  to  crop  your  loves'  sweets.     Hear,  ye 
From  this  time  do  I  shake  all  title  off    [gpds ! 
Of  father  to  this  woman,  this  base  woman; 
And  what  there  is  of  vengeance,  in  a  lion 
Cast  among  dogs,  or  robb  d  of  his  dear  young. 
The  same,  enforced  more  terrible, more  mighty. 
Expect  from  me !  [swear  by. 

Are.  Sir,  by  that  little  life  I  have  left  to 
There's  nothing  that  can  stir  me  from  myself. 
What  I  have  done,  I've  done  without  repent- 
ance; ^ 
For  death  can  be  no  bugbear  unto  me. 
So  long  as  Pharamond  is  not  my  headsman. 

Dion.  Sweet  peace  upon  thy  soul,    thou 
worthy  maict,  [cuse  thee. 

Whene'er  thou  diest!  For  this  time  I'll  ex- 
Or  be  thy  prologue. 

Phi.  §ir,  let  me  speak  next; 
And  let  my  dyin^  words  be  better  w^ith  you 
Than  my  dull  livms  actions.    If  you  aim 
At  the  dear  life  of  this  sweet  innocent. 
You  are  a  tyrant  and  a  savage  monster; 
Your  memory  shall  be  as  foul  behind  you. 


•P  For  now  there  is  no  masguing  tV/.]  Here  Mr.  Theobald,  whose  passion  for  interpolating 
mischievous  monosyllables  exceeds  not  only  example  but  credibility,  puzzles  us  with  the  word 
notD.  An^thusa  does  not  mean  to  say  there  had  been  any  masguing,  which  nov*  implies,  but 
to  reply  to  the  king's  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  tr/uit  masque  is  this  f — *  Sir,  if 
*  Bellario  is  too  florid,  understand,  in  plain  truth  (for  there  is  no  masquing  in  it),  that  my  pri- 
'  soner  is  become  my  keeper.* 
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I  As  you  are,  living ;  all  your  beUer  deeds  ^^ 
'  Shall  be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble ; 

No  chronicle  shall  speak  you,  though  your 

own. 
But  for  the  shame  of  men.    No  monument 
(Though  high  and  big  as  Peiion)  '>  shall  be 
To  cover  this  base  muraer :  Make  it  rich  [able 
With  brass,  with  purest  gold,  and  shming 

jasper. 
Like  the  IVramids;  lay  on  epitaphs, 
Socb  as  make  great  men  gods  j  my  little  marble 
(That  only  clothes  my  ashes,'  not  my  faults) 
Shall  far  out-shine  it.     And,  for  after  issues. 
Think  not  so  madly  of  the  heav*nly  wisdoms. 
That  they  will  give  you  more  for  your  mad 
^    rage 

To  cut  off,  'less  it  be  some  snake,  or  something 
Like  yourself,  that  in  his  birth  shall  strangle 

you. 
Remember  mj  father  king!  There  was  a  fault. 
But  I  forgive  it.    Let  that  sin  persuade  you 
To  love  this  lady:  If  you  have  a  soul. 
Think,  save  her,  and  oe  saved.     For  myself, 
1  have  so  long  expected  this  dad  hour. 
So  languish'd  unaer  you,  and  daily  withered, 
(That,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  my  joy  to  die : 

I I  find  a  recreation  in*t. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mes.  Where's  the  king? 

King.  Here. 

Met.  Get  you  to  your  strength 
Aiul  rescue  the  prince  Pharamond  from  danger: 
He's  taken  prisoner  by  the  citizens. 
Fearing  the  lord  Philaster. 

Dion.  Oh,  brave  followers! 
Mutiny,  my  fine  dear  countrymen,  mutiny ! 


Now,  my  brave  valiant  foremen,  shew  your 
In  honour  of  your  mistresses.  [weapons 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mes.  Arm,  arm,  arm! 
King,  A  thousand  devils  take  'em ! 
Dion,  A  thousand  blessings  on  'em ! 
Mes.  Arm,  oh,  king!  The  city  is  in  mutiny. 
Led  by  an  old  grey  ruman,  who  comes  on 
In  rescue  of  the  lord  Philaster. 

\Exit  with  Are.  Phi.  Bel, 

King,  Away  to  tn'  citadel:  I'll  see  them 

safe,  [guard 

And  then  cope  with  these  burghers.    Let  the 

And  all  the  gentlemen  give  strong  attendance. 

[Exit, 

Manent  Dion,  Cieremont,  Thrasiline. 

Cle,  The  city  up !  this  was  above  our  wishes. 

Dion.  Ay,  ana  the  marriage  too.    By  my 
life. 
This  noble  lady  has  deceiv'd  us  all. 
A  plague  upon  myself,  a  thousand  plagues. 
For  having  such  unworthy  thougnts  of  her 

dear  honour! 
Oh,  I  could  beat  myself!  or,  do  you  beat  me. 
And  I'll  beat  you ;  tor  we  had  all  one  thou^t. 

Cle.  No,  no,  'twill  but  lose  time. 

Dion.  You  say  true.  Are  your  swords 
sharp  ?  Well,  my  dear  countr^^men,  What-ye- 
lack,'*  if  you  continue,  and  fall  not  back  upon 
the  first  broken  shin,^ril  have  you  chronicled 
and  chronicled,  and  cut  and  chronicled,  and 
sung  in  alUto-be-praised  sonnets,  and  graved 
in  new  brave  ballads,  that  all  tongues  shall 
troule  you  in  sacula  steculorum,  my  Kind  can- 
carriers.^^ 

Thra.  What  if  a  toy  take  'em  i'  th'  heek 


•  all  your  better  deeds 


Shall  be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble  :^  This  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  shadow'il 
out  from  Shakespeare  in  his  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
IVe  write  in  water. 
Though  perhaps,  our  several  poets  might  have  had  Catullus  for  their  original. 

In  vento  &  raptdd  scribere  oportet  aquii.  ilfr.  Theobald, 

'*  Though  high  and  big  as  Peiion  j,  ^c]  Some  of  the  old  quarto's  ridiculously  have  it  Pe^ 
liean ;  (as,  I  remember,  some  of  the  old  editions  of  Shakespeare  read  Politician  instead  of 
Peiican.)  The  true  reading,  undoubtedly,  is  Peiion,  a  mountam  very  amply  celebrated  by  the 
(iassicks ;  and  mentioned  by  our  own  choicest  classick  in  his  Hamlet. 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead. 

Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made 

T*  oer-top  old  Peiion,  or  the  skyish  head 

Of  blue  Olympus.  Mr.  Theobald. 

^  '*  IVell,  my  dear  countrymen,  what  ye  lack,]  We  apprehend,  Hltat  ye  lack  to  be  a  name 
given  to,  or  epithet  intended  to  depict,  tne  lower  class  of  tradesmen  and  snopkeeners. 

''  ril  have  you  chronicled,  and  chronicled,  and  cut  and  chronicled,  and  all-to-oe-prais'd,  and 
*ung  in  sonnets,  and  bath'd  tn  netv  brave  ballads,  that  all  tongues-  shall  trouble  you  in  scscula 
tttculorum,  my  kind  can-carriers.']  I  thought  this  for  a  long  time  to  be  such  desperate  nonsense, 
^at  the  meanine  of  the  Poets  would  be  quite  irretrievable,  as  no  one  of  the  editions  gives  the 
least  glimpse  of  light  or  assistance.  But  (thanks  to  plodding  industry!)  I  hope,  I  have  found 
^oirtaincure«  Mr,  Theobald, 
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now,  and  they  run  all  away,  and  cry, 
devil  take  the  hindmost  V  ^* 

Dion.  Then  the  same  devil  take  the  fore- 
most too,  and  souse  him  for  his  breakfast  I  If 
tliey  all  prove  cowards,  my  curses  fly  amonfcst 
them,  and  be  speeding!  IVlay  they  have  nmr- 
rains  rain  to  keep  the  gentlemen  at  home,  un- 
bound in  easy  frieze !  May  the  moths  branch 
their  velvets,  and  their  silks  only  be  worn  be- 
fore sore  eyes!  May  their  false  lights  undo 
*em,  and  discover  presses,  holes,  stains,  and 
oidness  in  their  stuns,  and  make  them  shop- 
rid  !  May  they  keep  whores  and  horses,  and 
break ;  and  jive  mewed  up  with  necks  of  beef 
and  turnips!  May  they  have  many  children, 
and  none  like  the  father!  May  they  know  no 
language  but  that  gibberish  they  prattle  to 
their  parcels  ;'*  unless  it  be  the  ^^  Gothic  Latin 
they  write  in  their  bonds ;  and  may  ihcy  write 
that  false,  and  lose  their  debts ! 

Enter  the  King, 

King,  Now  the  vengeance  of  all  the  gods 
confound  them,  how  tiiey  swarm  together! 
What  a  hum  they  raise !  Devils  choke  your 
wild  throats!  If  a  man  had  need  to  use  their 
valoun,  he  must  pay  a  brokage  for  it,  and 
then  bring  *em  on,  and  they  will  fight  like 
sheep.  "Tis  Philaster,  none  but  Philastcr, 
must  allay  this  heat:  They  will  not  hear  me 
speak,  but  fling  dirt  at  me,  and  call  me  tyrant. 
Oh,  run,  dear  friend,  and  brinipc  the  lorcl  Phi- 
laster: Speak  him  fair;  call  him  prince ;  do 
him  all  the  courtesy  you  can  ;  commend  me 
to  him  !  Oh,  my  wits,  my  wits!     [_Exit  Cle. 

Dion.  Oh,  my  brave  countrymen!  as  1 
live,  1  will  not  buy  a  pin  out  of  your  walls  for 
this :  Nay,  you  shall  cozen  me,  and  I'll  thank 
you  5  and  send  you  brawn  and  bacon,  anJ  soil 
you  every  long  vacation  a  brace  of  foremen, 
that  at  Michaelmas  shall  come  up  fut  and 
kicking. 

King,  What  they  will  do  with  this  poor 
prince,  the  gods  know,  and  I  fear. 

Dion,  Why,  Sir,  they'll  flea  him,  and  make 
church-buckets  on*8  sl^in,  to  quench  rebel- 


lion; then  clap  a  rivet  in*s  sconce,  and  hang 
him  up  for  a  sign. 

Enter  Cleremont  and  Philaster, 

King,  Oh,  worthy  JJir,  forgive  me!  Do  not 
make 
Your  miseries  and  my  faults  meet  together. 
To  bring  a  greater  danger.    Be  yourself,  (Sou, 
Still  sound  amongst  diseases.    I  have  wrong'd 
And  though  I  find  it  last,  and  beaten  to  it, 
I-^t  first  your  goodness  know  it.    Calm  the 
people,  pove. 

And  he  what  you  were  bom  to :  Take  your 
And  with  her  my  repentance,  and  my  wishes, 
And  all  my  pray'rs.    By  tli'  gods,  my  heart 

speaks  this; 
And  if  the  least  fall  from  me  not  perform*d, 
Mav  I  be  struck  with  thunder! 

Phi,  Mighty  Sir, 
I  will  not  do  your  greatness  so  much  wrong. 
As  not  to  make  your  woiid  truth.    Free  the 

princess. 
And  the  poor  boy,  and  let  me  stand  the  shock 
Of  this  mad  sea-breach ;  which  I'll  either  turn, 
Or  perish  with  it. 

King,  \jtl  your  own  word  free  them. 

Phi.  Then  thus  1  take  my  leave,  kissing 

your  hand. 

And  hanging  on  your  royal  word .    Be  kingly, 

And  be  not  mov'd.  Sir :  I  shall  bring  yoir 

Or  never  bring  myself  back.  [peace 

King,  All  tlic  gotU  go  with  thee !  [Exeunt, 

Enter  an  old  captain  and  citizens,  with 
Pharamond. 

Cap,  Come,  my  brave  myrmidons,  let's  fall 
on!  let  our. caps  swarm,  my  boys,  and  your 
nimble  tongues  forget  your  mothers  gibberish, 
of  what  do  you  lack,  and  set  your  mouths  up, 
children,  till  your  palates  fall  frighted,  half  a 
fathom  past  the  cure  of  bay-salt  and  gross 
pepper.  And  then  cry  Philastcr,  brave  Phi- 
laster !  Let  Philaster  be  deeper  in  request,  my 
ding-<long8,  my  pairs  of  dear  indentures,  kings 
of  clubs,  than  your  cold  water  camlets,  or 
your  paintings  s|>otted  with  copper.^'    Let 


^  And  cry,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.]  Occupet  extremum  scabies,  says  Horace:  To 
which  execration,  no  doubt,  our  authors  had  an  eye.  Mr.  Theobald, 

We  rather  imagine,  our  Authors  looked  down  to  the  mob,  than  up  to  Horace,  for  this  long 
used  vulgar  phrase. 

'5  They  prattle  to  their  parcels.]  Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  the  word  parcels  as  a  contemp- 
tuous modex>f  expressing  companions,  families,  &c.  It  here  refers  to  tradesmen  talkiug  to 
their  g<)ods. 

^^  Unless  it  be  the  goarish  Latin  ]  Thus  the  folio  edition  in  1679;  ^^t  there  is  no  such  tvord 
in  English,  and,  consequently,  it  is  stark  nonsense.  The  quarto  of  l6S8  has  it,  goatinh;  but 
there  is  nothing  wanton,  or  lascivious,  in  a  bond ;  therefore,  this  reading  is  as  unmeaning  as  the 
other.  I  dare  warrant,  tliat  I  have  retrieved  the  authors'  «:nuine  text,  in  the  word  Uolhic; 
i.  f.  barbarous:  No  greater  barbarisms  than  in  Law  Latin.     So,  in  Wit  without  Money, 

No  more  sense  spoke,  all  things  Goth  and  Vandal.        Mr,  Theobald, 


•  or  your  paintings 


Spitted  with  copper.']  This  to  me  is  quite  unintelligible ;  I  have  ventured  to  substitute 
spotted,  i,  e,  sprinkled  with  cop})er,  as  our  painted  papers  for  hangings  are,  to  resemble  gokl, 
and  look  gaudy.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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not  your  hasty  silks,  or  your  branch'd  cloth  of 
bodkin^  or  your  tissues,  dearly  beloved  of  spice 
csake  and  custard,  your  Robinhoods,  Scarlets 
and  Johns,  tie  your  affections  in  darkness  to 
your  shops.  No,  dainty  duckers,  up  ivith  your 
three-pil  d  spirits,  your  wrought  valours ;  and 
kt  your  uncut  choler  make  the  king/eeflhe 
measure  of  your  mightiness.  Philaoter !  cry, 
my  rase- nobles,  ciy. 

Aii.  Philasterl  Philaster! 

O^,  How  do  you  like  this,  my  lord  prince? 
Hiese  are  mad  boys,  I  tell  you;  these  are 
things  that  will  not  strike  their  top-sails  to  a 
finst;  and  let  a  man  of  war,  an  argosy,^^  hull 
and  cry  cockles. 

.  Pka,  Why,  you  rude  slave,  do  you  know 
what  you  do  f 

Cap.  My  pretty  prilice  of  puppets,  we  do 
know ;  and  give  your  greatness  warning,  that 
you  talk  no  more  such  bug-words,  or  that 
sold'red  crown  shall  be  scratch'd  with  a  mui;- 
ijpeu  Dear  prince  Pippen,  down  with  your 
noUe  blood  ;  or,  as  I  live,  I'll  have  you  cod- 
dled. Let  him  loose,  my  spirits !  Make  us  a 
lound  ring  with  your  bills,  my  Hectors,  and 
let  us  see  what  this  trim  man  dares  do.  Now, 
Sir,  have  at  you'  Here  I  lie,  and  with  this 
swashing  blow  (do  you  sweat,  prince?)  1 
could  hulk  your  grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross- 
l^E*d,  like  a  hare  at  a  poulter's,^»  and  do  this 
with  this  wiper. 

Pka,  You  will  not  see  me  murder'd,  wicked 
villains  ? 

I  Cit.  Yes,  indeed,  will  we,  Sir :  We  have 
not  seen  one  foe  a  great  while  *® 

Cap,  He  would  have  weapons,  would  he? 
Give  him  a  broadside,  my  brave  boys,  with 
vour  pikes;  branch  me  his  skin  in  flowers 
like  a  satin,  and  between  every  flower  a  mor- 
tal cut.  Your  royalty  shall  ravel!  Jao:  him, 
gentlemen :  Til  have  him  cut  to  the  kell,  then 
do«vn  the  seams.  Oh!  for  a  whip  to  make 
him  gailoon-laces!  1*11  have  a  cuaeh-whip. 


Pka.  Oh,  spare  me,  gentlenjen  I    . 

Cap.  Hold)  hold;  the  man  begins  to  fear, 
and  know  himself;  he  shall  for  thfs  time  only 
be  seel'd  up,  with  a  feather  through  his  nose,** 
that  he  may  only  see  Heaven,  and  think  whi- 
ther be  is  going.  Nay,  my  beyond-sea  Sir, 
we  will  proclaim  you:  You  would  be  king  I 
Thou  tender  heir  apparent  to  a  church-ale, 
thou  slight  prince  of  single  sarcenet;  thou 
royal  ring-tail,**  fit  to  fly  at  nothing  but  poor 
mens'  poultry,  and  have  every  boy  beat  thee 
from  that  too  with  his  bread  and  butler! 

Pha.  Gods  keep  me  from  these  hell- 
hounds ! 

S  Cit.  Shall's^ld  him,  captain? 

Cap.  No,  you  shall  spare  hi?  dowcets,  my 
dear  donsels;  us  you  respect  the  ladies,  let 
them  flourish  :^The  curses  of  a  longing  woman 
kill  as  speedy  aS  a  plague,  boys. 

1  Cil,  rifliavealeg,  that's  certain. 

2  Cit.  I'll  have  an  arm: 

3  Cit.  Ill  have  his  nose,  and  at  mine  own 
charge  build*a  college,  and -clap  it  upon  th^ 
gate. 

4  Cit.  I'll  iiave  his  little  j^ut  to  string  a  kit 
with ;  for,  certainly,  a  rctyal  gut  will  sound 
like  silver.' 

*   Pha,  'Would  they  were  in  thy  belly,  and 
I  past  my  pain  once] 

5  Cit.  Good  captain,  let  me  have  his  liver 
to  feed  ferrets. 

Cap.  Who  will  have  parcels  else?  speak. 
Pka.  Good  gods,  consider  me!  I  shall  be 
tortur'd. 

1  Cit.  Captain,  1*11  give  you  the  trimming 
of  your  two-hand  sword,  and  let  me  have  his 
skin  to  make  false  scabbards. 

2  Cil.  He  has  no  horns.  Sir,  has  he?*^ 
Cup.    No,  Sir,    he's  a  pollard.***     What 

would'st  thou  do  with  horns? 

i  Cit.  Oh,  if  he  had,  I  would  have  made 
rare  hafts  and  whistles  of  *em ;  but  his  shinr 
bones,  if  they  be  sound,  shall  serve  rae.  , 


'•  An  argosy  hull  and  cry  cochles."]  Any  large  vessel,  so  called  from  Jason's  larn;e  ship  Argo. 
A  vessel  is  said  to  kull,  when  she  floats,  or  rides  idle  to  and  fro  uix^n  the  water.     Mr.  Theobald. 

A  foist  is  an  old  word  for  a  smaller  vessel.  So,  in  Ben  Jonson  s  Silent  Woman,  <  When  the 
galley  foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster.'  • 

3^  Like  a  kare  at  a  ponlter's.]  We  now  say  poulterer:  however,  there  is  a  company  in  the 
city  of  London,  which  still  retains  its  old  name  of  Poulters. 

♦°  Yes,  indeed,  toUl  we.  Sir;  we  have  not  seen  one  foe  a  great  while.']  This  is  a  typographical 
error,  which,  however,  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage.     Foe  is  mistakenly  put  for  so. 

.  Mr.Si/vJpson. 

We  apprehend  the  old  reading,  foe,  to  be  right;  and  that  this  passage  is  meant  to  express 
their  not  naving  for  a  long  time  been  enop.ged  in  war. 

^  He  shall  for  this  time  only  he  seal'd  up,  with  a  feather  though  the  nose.']  There  is  a  dif- 
ference, which  the  printers  did  not  know,  beiwixt  seafd  and  seel' cl-y  the  latter  is  a  term  in 
fiilconry.  When  a  hawk  is  first  taken,  a  thread  is  run  through  its  eyelids,  so  that  she  may  see 
very  little,  to  make  her  the  better  endure  the  hood.  Air.  Theobald.. 

♦*  Thou  royal  ring-tail.]  A  ring-tail  is  a  sort  of  a  kite,  with  a  whitish  tail.        Mr.  Theolaid. 

♦'  He  had  no  liorns.  Sir,  had  he?]  We  have  made  a  small  alteration  here,  which^  from  the 
oib^  parts  of  the  dialogue,  seems  absolutely  necessary.  i 

♦*  No,  Sir,  he*s  a  pollard.]  K  pollard,  among  gardeners,  is  an  old, tree,  which  has  been  often 
lopped  :  but,  among  himters,  a  stag,  or  male  deer,  which  lias  cast  its  head^  or  horns. 

Mr.  Theolaid. 
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[Acts. 


Enter  Philaster. 


Deliver  me  the  prince :  I'll  warrant  you, 
I  shall  be  old  enough  to  find  my  safety. 

3  Cit,  Good  Sir,  take  heed  he  does  not  hurt 
He*s  a  fierce  man,  I  can  tell  you.  Sir.     [you : 

Cap,  Prince,  by  your  leave,   I'll  have  a 
surcingle,  and  mail  you  like  a  hawk. 

[He  stirs. 

Phi,  Away,  away ;  thereis  no  dangler  in  him: 
Alas,  he  had  rather  sleep  to  shake  his  fit  off. 
Look  ye,  friends,  how  gently  he  leads.   Upon 
my  word,  [mg. 

He  s  tame  enough,  he  needs  no  further  watch- 
Good  my  friends,  go  to  your  houses, 
An(\  by  me  have  your  pardons,  and  my  love; 
And  know,  there  shall  be  nothing  in  my  pow*r 
You  may  deserve,  but  you  shall  have  your 

wishes. 
To  give  you  more  thanks,  were  to  flatter  you. 
Continue  still  your  love ;  and,  for  an  earnest. 
Drink  this.  [brave  prince! 

AIL  Long  may'st  thou  live,  orave  prince  I 
Brave  prince  1  [Ex,  Phi.  and  Pka* 

Cap.  Thou  art  the  king  of  courtesy  1 
Fall  off  again,  my  sweet  youths.  Come,  and 
every  man  trace  to  his  house  again,  and  hang 
his  pewter  up;  then  to  the  tavern,  and  bring 
your  wives  i\i  mufls.  We  will  ha%^  music ; 
and  the  red  grape  shall  make  us  dance,  and 
rise,  boys.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Kitis,  Aretkusa,  Galatea,  Megra,  Clere- 
mont,  Dion,  Thrasiline,  Bellario,  and  at' 
fcndants,  ' 

King,  Is  it  appeasM? 

Dion.  Sir,  all  is  quiet  as  the  dead  of  night,^' 
As  peaceable  as  sleep.     My  lord  Philaster 
Brin^  on  the  prince  himself. 

King.  Kind  gentleman !  '^^ 
I  will  not  break  the  least  word  I  have  giv'n 
In  promise  to  him :  I  have  heap'd  a  world 
Of  grief  upon  his  head,  which  yet  I  hope 
To  waslraway. 

Enter  Philaster  and  Pharamond. 
Cle.  My  lord  is  come. 

**  Kiss  their  gum'd  Kols.]  Golls,  in  old  English  authors,  means  hands,  or  paws.  Gum'd  we 
apprehend  to  be  form  a  from  the  substantive  gum ;  and  the  whole  passage  to  signify,  *  Do  the 
*  nobility  kiss  their  hands  in  token  of  civility,  and  say,  **-  We  are  your  servants  ?'*  Mr.  Theo- 
bald reads,  kiss  the  gum  gols. 

^  Perpetual  prisonment,  cold,  hunger,  sickness, 

All  dangers  of  all  sprte,  and  all  together, J  In  this  maimer  Mr.  Seward  alters  these  lines ; 
and,  indeed,  we  think  his  alteration  preferable  to  the  old  reading,  in  our  text. 

The  same  gentleman  complains  of  there  being  great  difficulties  in  the  latter  partof  ihis  speech. 
It  is  very  probable,  Mr.  Seward  conceived  our  Authors  to  have  had  a  deeper  meaning  in  it  tlian 
they  really  had  ;  otherwise,  we  know  not  where  the  ditticulty  lies.  We  apprehend  the  Poets 
intended  Pharamond  simply  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  suffer  any  thing,  than  to  be  thus 
baited  any  longer  by  the  mob. 

♦'  Sir,  all  IS  quiet  as  this  dead  of  night."]  There  is  no  hint  of  the  scene  being  at  midnight  j 
we  must  therefore  read  the  dead  of  night.  Mr.  Saoard, 

4'  ■        JJt/  lord  Philaster  • 

Brtngs  on  the  prince  himself.  King.  Kind  gentlemen  I]  It  is  plain,  that  the  king  is  speak- 
ing here  of  the  kindness  of  Philaster  in  appeasing  the  |>eople,  and  redecniiDg  Pharamond;  and 
no't  of  the  kindness  of  Dion,  and  the  others  present,  who  only  informed  him  of  it.  Wc  must 
tiiercfore  read  gent leman .  Mr.  Seward, 


All.  Long  live  Philaster,  the  brave  Prince 
Philaster  I  [are  these 

Phi,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  But  why 
Rude  weapons  brought  abroad,  to  teach  your 
Uncivil  trades?  [hands 

Cap,  My  royal  Rosiclear, 
We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guard,  thy  roarers ! 
And  when  thy  noble  body  is  in  durance. 
Thus  do  we  clap  our  musty  murrions  on. 
And  trace  the  streets  in  terror.     Is  it  peace. 
Thou  Mars  of  men?  Is  the  king  sociable. 
And  bids  thee  live?  Art  thou  above  thy  foe- 
men,  [stand 
And  free  as  Phcebus?   Speak.     If  not,  this 
Of  royal  blood  shall  be  abroach,  a-tilt. 
And  run  even  to  the  lees  of  honour. 
•     Phi,  Hold,  and  be  satisfied :  I  am  myself; 
Free  as  my  thoughts  are:  By  the  gods,  I  am. 

Cap.  Art  thou  the  dainty  darling  of  the  king  ? 
Art  thou  the  Hylas  to  our  Hercules? 
Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  regarded  scarlets 
Kiss  their  gum'd  golls,**  and  cry,  *  we  are 

your  servants?* 
Is  the  court  navigable,  and  the  presence  stuck 
With  flags  of  friendship?  If  not,  we  are  thy 
And  this  man  sleeps.  [castle. 

Phi,  I  am  what  1  do  desire  to  be,  your  friend ; 
I  am  what  I  vvras  born  to  be,  your  prince. 

Pha.  Sir,  there  is  some  humanity  in  you; 
You  have  a  noble  soul;  forget  my  name. 
And  know  my  misery :  Set  me  safe  aboard 
From  these  wild  canfbals,  and,  as  1  live, 
I'll  quit  this  land  for  ever.    There  is  nothing. 
Perpetual' prisonmeni,4*  cold,  hunger,sickness 
Of  all  sorts,  of  all  dangers,  and  all  together, 
The  worst  company  of  the  worst  men,  mad- 
ness, age. 
To  be  as  many  crfeatures  as  a  woman. 
And  do  as  all  they  do;  nay,  to  despair ; 
But  I  would  rather  make  it  a  new  nature. 
And  live  with  all  those,  that  endure  one  hour 
Amongst  these  wild  do^.  [fears; 

Phi.  I  do  pity  you.  friends,  discharge  your 
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King.  My  son! 
Blest  be  the  time,  that  I  have  leave  to  call 
Such  virtue  mine !  Now  thou  art  in  mine  anns^ 
Methinks  I  have  a  salve  unto  my  breast. 
For  all  the  stings  that  dwell  there.    Streams 

of  grief 
That  I  nave  wrong*d  thee,  and  as  much  of  joy 
That  I  repent  it,  issue  from  mine  eyes :  [her ; 
Ln  them  appease  thee.    Take  thy  righc^  take 
She  is  thy  nght  too;  and  for^t  to  urge 
Myvexed  soul  with  that  I  did  before. 

Fki,  Sir,  it  is  blotted  from  my  memory. 
Fist  and  forgotten.   For  you,  Pnnce  of  Spain, 
Whom  I  have  thus  redeemed,  you  have  full 
To  make  an  honourable  voyage  home,    [leave 
And  if  you  would  go  furnisVd  to  your  realm 
With  fair  prm'ision,  I  do  see  a  lady, 
Methinks,  would  gladly  bear  you  company : 
How  like  you  this  piece  ? 

Meg.  Sir,  he  likes  it  well ; 
For  he  hath  tried  it,  and  found  it  worth 
His  prmoely  liking.    We  were  ta*en  a-bed  j 
I  know  your  meaning.     I  am  not  the  first 
That  Nature  tau^t  to  seek  a  fellow  forth : 
Can  shame  remain  perpetually  in  me. 
And  not  in  others?  or,  have  princes  salves 
To  cure  ill  names,  that  meaner  people  want? 

PAt.  What  mean  you? 

Meg.  You  must  get  another  ship, 
To  bear  the  princess  and  the  boy  together. 

Dion.  How  now!  i     [him 

Meg,  Others  took  me,  and  I  took  her  and 
At  that  all  women  may  be  ta'en  some  time. 
Ship  us  all  four,  my  lord ;  wc  can  endure 
Weather  and  wind  alike.  [for  father. 

IRng.  Clear  thou  thyself,  or  know  not  me 

Are.  This  earth,  how  false  it  is!    What 
means  is  lefl 
For  me  to  clear  myself?  It  lies  in  your  belief. 
My  lords,  believe  me;  and  let  all  tnings  else 
Struggle  together  to  dishonour  me. 

£E/.  Oh,  stop  your  ears,  great  king,  that  I 
mav  speak. 
As  freedom  would;  then  I  will  call  this  lady 
As  base  as  be  her  actions !  Hear  me,  Sir : 
Believe  your  heated  blood  when  it  rebels 
Against  your  reason,  sooner  than  this  lady. 

Meg.  jBj  this  good  light,  he  bears  it  hand- 
somely, [wind 

PAt.  This  lady?    I  will  sooner  trust  the 
With  feathers,  or  the  troubled  sea  with  pearl. 
Than  her  with  any  thine.    Believe  her  not! 
Why,  think  you,  if  I  did  believe  her  words, 
I  would  outlive  'em  ?  Honour  cannot  take 
Revenge  on  you;    then,  what  were  to  be 
But  desth?  [known 

King.  Forget  her.  Sir,  since  all  is  knit 
Between  us.  But  I  must  request  of  you 
One  favour,  and  will  sadly  be  denied.^ 

Phi.  Command,  whate'er  it  be. 

King.  Swear  to  be  true 
To  what  you  promise. 


PAi.  By  the  pow*rs  above. 
Let  it  not  be  the  death  of  her  or  him. 
And  it  is  granted. 

King.  Bear  away  that  boy 
To  torture;  1  will  have  her  clearM  or  buried. 

PAi .  .Oh,  let  me  call  my  words  back,  wor- 
thy Sir! 
Ask  something  else!  Bury  my  life  and  right 
In  one  poor  grave;  but  do  not  take  away 
My  life  and  fame  at  once.  [cable. 

King.  Away  with  him!   It  stands  irrevo- 

Phi,  Turn  all  your  eyes  on  me :  Here  stands 
a  man. 
The  falsest  and  the  basest  of  this  world. 
Set  swords  against  this  breast,  some  honest 
For  I  have  liv'd  till  I  am  pitied !  [man. 

My  former  deeds  were  hateful,  but  this  last 
Is  pitiful;  for  I,  unwillingly. 
Have  given  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Unto  his  torture!  Is  it  in  the  ])ow*r 
Of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this,  and  live? 

{Offers  to  kill  himself. 

Are.  Dear  Sir,  be  patient  yet!  Oh,  slay 
that  hand. 

King.  Sirs,  strip  that  boy. 

Dion.  Come,  Sir;  your  tender  flesh  will 
try  your  constancy. 

Bel.  Oh,  kill  mc,  gentlemen ! 

Dion.  No!  Help,  Sirs. 

Bel,  Will  you  torture  me? 

Ki?ig.  Haste  there!  why  stay  you? 

Bel.  Then  1  shall  not  break  my  vow. 
You  know,  just  gods,  though  I  discover  all. 

King.  How's  tnat  ?  wi|l  he  confess  ? 

Dion.  Sir,  so  he  says. 

King.  Speak  then. 

Bel.  Great  king,  if  you  command 
This  lord  to  talk  with  me  alone,  my  tongue, 
Urg'd  by  my  heart,  shall  utter  all  the  thoughts 
My  youth  nath  known ;  and  stranger  things 
You  hear  not  often.  [than  these 

King.  Walk  aside  with  him. 

Dion.  Why  speak'st  thou  not? 

Bel.  Know  you  this  face,  my  lord? 

Dion.  No. 

Bel.  Have  vou  not  seen  it,  nor  the  like? 

Dion.  Yes,l  have  seen  the  like,  but  readily 
I  know  not  where. 

Bel.  I  have  been  often  told 
In  court  of  one  Euphrasia,  a  lady. 
And  daughter  to  you ;  betwixt  whom  and  me 
They,  that  would  flatter  my  bad  face,  would 
swear  [two 

There  was  such  strange  resemblance,  that  we 
Could  not  belcnown  asunder,  dress'd  alike. 

Dion.  By  Heav'n,  and  so  there  is. 

Bel.  For  her  fair  sake,  [life 

Who  now  doth  spend  the  spring-time  of  her 
In  holy  pilgrimage,  move  to  the  Tung, 
That  1  may  *scape  this  torture. 

Dion.  But  thou  speak*st 
As  like  Euphrasia,  as  thou  dost  look, 

'  and  toiil  sadly  be  denied^  i.  e.  shall  be  very  sorry  to  be  denied. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
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How  came  it  to  thy  knowledge  that  she  lives 
In  pilgrimage? 

HeL  I  know  it  not,  my  lord ; 
But  1  have  heard  it;  and  do  scarce  believe  it. 

Dion.  Oh,  my  shame  I  Is*t  possible?  Draw 
near, 
That  1  may  gaze  upon  thee.     Art  thou  she. 
Or  else  her  murderer?  Where  wert  thou  bom? 

Bel.  In  Siracusa. 

Dion.  What's  thy  name? 

Bel.  Euphrasia. 

Dion.  Oh, 'tis  just, 'tis  she!  [died. 

Now  1  d<J  know  thee.     Oh,  that  thou  nadst 
And  I  had  never  seen  thee  nor  my  shame ! 
How  shall  I  own  thee?  shall  thib  tongue  of 

mine 
E*er  call  thee  daughter  more?  [too: 

Bel.  *Would  I  had  died  indeed ;  I  wish  it 
And  so  I  must  liave  done  by  vow,  ere  published 
What  I  have  told,  but  that' there  was  no  means 
To  hide  it  longer.     Yet  I  joy  in  this. 
The  princess  is  all  clear. 

King.  What  have  you  done? 

Dion.  All  is  discorer'd. 
•  Phi.  Why  then  hold  you  me? 

[He  offers  to  stab  himself. 
All  is  discovered  1  Piray  you,  let  roe  go. 

King.  Stay  him. 

Are.  What  is  discovered  ? 

Dion,  Why,  my  shame  1 
It  is  a  woman :  Let  her  speak  the  rest. 

Phi,  How?  that  again! 

i>ton.  It  is  a  woman.  [nocence! 

Phi.  Bless'd  be  you  pow'rs  that  favour  in- 

King.  Lay  hold  upon  that  lady. 

Phii  It  is  a  woman.  Sir !  HarK,  gentlemen! 
It  is  a  woman!  Arethusa,  take 
My  soul  into  thy  breast,  that  would  beeone 
Wrth  ^oy.     It  is  a  woman !  Thou  art  fair. 
And  virtuous  still  to  ages,  in  despite  of  malice^ 

King.  Speak  you,  where  lies  nis  shame? 

Bel.  I  am  his  daughter. 

i'Ai.  The  gods  are  just.  [two, 

Dion.  I  dare  accuse  none;  but,  before  you 
The  virtue  of  our  age,  I  bend  my  knee 
For  mercy. 

Phi^  Take  it  freely;  for,  I  know,  [done. 
Though  what  thou  didst  were  indiscreetly 
*Twas  meant  well. 

Are.  And  for  tne, 
I  have  a  power  to  pardon  sins,  as  oft 
As  any  man  has  power  to  wrong  me. 

Clc.  Noble  and  worthy! 

Phi.  But,  Bdlario, 
(For  I  must  call  thee  still  so)  tell  mc  why 
Thou  didst  conceal  thy  sex?  It  was  a  faulty 
A  fault,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 


Of  truth  outweigh*d  it :  All  these  jealousies 
Had  flown  to  nothing,  if  thou  hadst  discovered 
What  now  we  know.  ^'-CCr 

Bel.  My  father  oft  wouW  speak  s°  '^  >2>-' 
Your  worth  and  virtue;  an<l,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  mure  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  prais'd ;  but  yet  all  this 
Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found ;  till  sitting  in  my  window^ 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thouglit,  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our  gates.    . 
My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again  as  fast,     .  ^ 
As  I  had  puffM  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breatn :  Tlien  was  I  calVd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.     Never  was  a  man, 
Heav*d  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
So  high  hi  thoughts  as  1 :  You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  yo;i  for  ever.     I  did  hear  you  taUc, 
Far  above  singing!  After  you  were  gone, 
I  ^few  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  scarch'd 
What  stirr'd  it  so:  Alas'.  I  found  it  love> 
Yet  far  from  lust;  for  could  I  but  have  liv*d 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end.  ) 

For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  &ther 
With  a  feien'd  pilgrimage,  and  dre88*d  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy;  and,  for  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Ot  having  you ;  and  understanding  well. 
That  when  I  made  discov'ry  of  my  sex, 
I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow. 
By  all  the  most  religious  thinss  a  maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known. 
Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  mens' 

eyes. 
For  other  than  I  seem*d,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  with  you:  Then  sat  I  by  the  fount. 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

King.  Search  out  a  match  [wilt, 

Within  our  kinnlom,  where  and  when  thou 
And  I  will  pay  my  dowry;  and  thyself 
Wilt  well  deseive  nim. 

Bel.  Never,  Sir,  will  I 
Marry ;  it  is  a  thin^  within  my  voW : 
But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  princess, 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 
I  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

/ire.  I,  Philaster,  ' 

Cannot  be  jealous,  though  you  had  a  l*^y 
Dressed  like  a  page  to  serve  you ;  nor  will  I 
Suspect  her  living  here.    Come,  live  with  mc; 
Live  free  as  I  do      She  that  loves  my  lord. 
Curst  be  the  wife  that  hates  her !  [ear. 

Phi.  I  flrrieve  such  virtues  should  be  laid  m 
Without  an  heir.  Hear  me,  my  royal  father: 
Wrong  not  the  freedom  of  our  souls  so  much, 
To  think  to  take  revenge  of  that  base  woman; 

cha- 


-  My  father  qft  would  speak,  &c.]  The  beauty,  the  innocence,  of  Euphrasia*s  cha- 
nely  depicted  in  this  narration  from  her  own  mouth.  Our  poets,  when  they  intended 
failed  in  the  art  of  moving  the  passions.    The  youns  laay  from  her  father's  enco- 


50  ^ 
racter  is  finely 

it,  seldom  failed  m  tne  art  ot  moving  the  passions.  1  he  young  lady  1 
miums  first,  jiad  fallen  in  love  with  Pnilaster ;  though  she  knew  she  could  have  no  pretensions 
to  his  bed.  But  as  her  next,  and  only,  happiness  was  to  live  in  his  sight,  she  disguised  her  sex, 
and  cniercd  into  his  service.  Her  resolution,  and  vow,  never  to  marry  any  other,  is  a  hue 
heightening  of  the  character.  Mr.  Theobald. 


Ad  5.  J  PHILASTER- 

Her  malice  cannot  hurt  us.     Set  her  free  ' 
As  she  was  bom,  saving  from  shame  and  sin. 
^  King.  Set  her  at  liberty;   but  leave  the 

court; 
Thb  is  no  place  for  such !  You,  Pharamond, 
Shall  have  free  |>assage,  and  a  conduct  home 
Worthy  so  great  a  prince.    When  you  come 

there. 
Remember,  'twas  your  faults  that  lost  you  her. 
And  not  mv  piirpos*d  will. 

Pha,  I  ao  confess. 
Renowned  Sir. 


King.  Last,  join  your  hands  in  one.    En- 
joy, Philaster, 
This  kingdom,  which  is  yours,  and  after  me 
Whatever  I  call  mine.    My  blessing  on  you  I 
All  happy  hours  be  at  your  marriage-joys. 
That  you  may  grow  yourselves  over  all  lands. 
And  live  to  see  your  plenteous  branches  spring 
Where-ever  there  is  sun  I  Let  princes  learn 
By  this,  to  rule  the  passions  of  their  blood. 
For  what  Heav'n  wills  can  never  be  withstood. 
[Exeunt  amnes. 


A  KING  AND  NO  KING. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Howard  and  Herrick  ascribe  this  Play  to  Fletcher;  by  Earlc, 
to  Beaumont.  The  first  edition  bears  date  1619.  Notwithstanding  its  prodigious  merit,  it 
has  not  been  performed  for  many  years  past;  nor  do  we  find  that  it  ever  received  any  altera- 
tbns.  The  sudden  bursts^  and  quick  transitions  of  passion,  in  the  character  of  Arbaces,  are, 
however,  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  a  burlesque  drama,  or  parody  (by  Tate)  sometimes 
repiesented,  under  the  title  of  **  Duke  and  No  Duke." 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

Arbaces,  kinf  of  Iberia. 

T10RAVE8,  kins  of  Armenia. 

r.        .  f    lord  protector,  and  father 

GOBEIAS,     I      .        %l^^,^ 

Bacuritts,  another  lord. 
Maksohius,    \   *.„«^^*««o 
BEssns,  /  '«^«^^'««*- 

LiGOSES ,  father  ofSpaconia, 
Two  Gentlemen. 
Two  Sword-men. 


of 


WOMEK. 

Arane,  the  queen  mother.^ 

Panthea,  her  daughter. 

Spaconia,  a  lady,  daughter  of  Ligones. 

Mandanb,  I  ^^aiHtig-Joman;  and  other 

X.  attendants. 

Three  men  and  a  woman. 
Philip,  a  servant,  and  two  citizens*  wives. 
A  Messenger. 
A  servant  to  Bacvrivs. 
A  hoy. 


SCENE,  on  the  frontiers  ofARUEViA ;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  metropolis  of  Iberia.^ 


ACT   L 


Mtr. 


Enter  Mardonius  and  Bessus.^ 

1>£SSUS,  the  king  has  madeafairhand 
-■^  on't;  he  has  ended  the  wars  at  a 
'Would  my  sword  had  a  close  basket 
bihr  to  hold  wine,  and  the  blade  would  make 
bii^'es ;  for  we  shall  have  nothing  but  eating 
aad  drinking. 


Bes.  We  that  are  commanders  shall  do  well 
enough. 

Mar.  Faith,  Bessus,  such  commanders  as 
thou  may :  I  had  as  lieve  set  thee  perdue  for  a 
pudding  i'th'  dark,  as  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bes.  I  love  these  jests  exceedingly. 
•  Mar.  I  think  thou  lov'st  'em  better  than 
quarrelling,  Bessus; 'Til  say  so  much  in  thy 


*  Arane,  the  queen's  mother.]  The  trifling  alteration  we  have  here  made  is  not  only  neces- 
ttfv,  bat  warranted  by  different  passages  in  the  play.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  we  find, 
'  And  the  queen-mother  and  the  princess  toait.* 

*  Scene,  on  the  frontiers,  ©*c.j  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Theobald. 

'  The  character  of  Bessus,  1  think,  must  be  allowed  in  general  a  fine  copy  from  Shake- 
ipeare's  inimitable  Fabtaffe.  He  is  a  coward,  yet  would  fain  setup  fora_hero;  ostentatious, 
without  any  grain  of  merit  to  support  his  vain-glory;  a  liar  througtiout,  to  exalt  his  assumed 
qualifications;  and  lewd,  without  any  countenance  from  the  ladies  to  give  him  an  umbrage  for 
i*-  As  to  his  wit  and  humour,  the  precedence  must  certainly  be  adjudged  to  Falstaffe,  the  great 
•nzioal.  Mr.  Theobald. 

To  these  remarks  on  the  character  of  Bessus,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  it  has  a 
*n»ig  Bobadilian  tincture,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Miles  Gloriosusoi  Piautus,  and 
Tfetttw  of  Terence,  furnished  both  Jonson  and  out  Authors  witli  hints  for  the  respective  cha- 
^^'^ttk.    Falstaffe  is  more  an  original. 
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[Act  1. 


behalf.  And  yet  thoti*rt  valiant  enough  upon 
a  retreat :  I  think  thou  wouldst  kill  any  man 
that  8topp*d  thee,  if  thou  couldst. 

Bes.  But  was  not  this  a  brave  combat,  Mar- 
donius? 

ilf ar.  Why,  didst  thou  see  it?       • 

Bes,  You  «ood  wi*  me. 

Mar,  I  did  so ;  but  methought  thou  wink*d*st 
'  every  blow  they  struck. 

JB^.  Well,  I  believe  there  are  better  sol- 
diers than  I,  that  never  saw  two  princes  fight 
in  lists. 

Mar,  By  my  troth,  I  think  so  too,  Bessus; 
many  a  thousand :  But,  certainly,  all  that  are 
worse  than  thou  have  seen  as  much. 

Bes,  *Twas  bravely  done  of  our  king. 

Mar,  Yes,  if  he  had  not  ended  the  wars. 
l*m  glad  thou  dar*st  talk  of  such  dangerous 
businesses. 

Besn  To  take  a  prince  prisoner  in  the  heart 
of  his  own  country,  in  single  combat. 

Mar,  See,  how  thy  blood  curdles  at  this ! 
I  think  thou  couldst  be  contented  to  be  beaten 
i*  this  passion. 

Bes.  Shall  I  tell  you  truly? 

Mar.  Ay. 

Bes.  I  could  willingly  venture  for  it. 

Mar.  Hum!  no  venture  neither,  Bessus. 

Bes,  Let  me  not  live,  if  I  do  not  think  *tis 
a  braver  piece  of  service  than  that  I*m  so 
fam*d  for. 

Mar.  Why,  art  thou  fam*d  for  any  valour? 

Bes.  Famd?  I  warrant  you. 

Mar.  Vm  e'en  heartily  glad  on*t:  I  have 
been  with  thee  e*er  since  thou  cam*st  to  the 
wars,  and  this  is  the  first  word  that  ever  I 
heard  on't.     Prithee,  who  fames  thee? 

Bes.  The  Christian  world. 

Mar.  'Tis  heathenishly  done  of  'em,  in  my 
conscience :  Thou  deserv  st  it  not. 

Bes,  Yes,  I  ha'  done  good  service. 

Mar.  I  do  not  know  how  thou  may'st  wait 
of  a  man  in's  chamber,  or  thy  agility  in  shift- 
ing of  a  trencher;  but  otherwise  no  8er\'ice, 
good  Bessus. 

Bes.  You  saw  me  do  the  service  yourself. 

Mar.  Not  so  hasty,  sweet  Bessus  I  Where 
was  it?  is  the  place  vanish'd? 

Bes.  At  Bessus'  Desp'rate  Redemption. 

Mar,  At  Bessus*  Desp'rate  Redemption! 
where's  that? 

Bes.  There,  where  I  redeem'd  the  day;  the 
place  bears  my  name. 

Mar.  Prithee,  who  christen'd  it? 

Bes.  The  soldiers. 

Mar.  If  I  were  not  a  very  merrily-disposed 
man,  what  would  become  of  thee?  One  that 
had  but  a  grain  of  cholcr  in  the  whole  compo- 
sition of  his  body,  wDuld  send  thee  on  an 
errand  to  the  worms,  for  putting  thy  name 
upon  that  field:  Did  not  I  beat  thee  there, 
i'th'  head  o'th'  troops,  with  a  truncheon,  be- 
cause thou  wouldst  needs  run  away  with  tl^y 
company,  when  we  should  charge  the  enemy  ? 

Bes.  True;  but  I  did  not  run. 


Mar,  Right,  Bessus :  I  beat  thee  out  on't. 

Bes.  But  came  I  not  up  when  the  day  was 
gone,  and  redeem'd  all  ? 

Mar.  Thou  knowest,  and  so  do  I,  thou 
meant'st  to  fly,  and  thy  fear  making  thee  mis- 
take, thou  ran  st  upon  the  enemy;  and  a  hot 
charge  thou  gav*st;  as,  I'll  do  thee  risht,  thou 
art  furious  in  nmning  away;  and,  I  £ink,  vre 
owe  ihy  fear  for  our  victoiy.  If  I  were  the 
king,  and  were  sure  thou  wouldst  mistake  al- 
ways, and  run  away  upon  th'  enemy,  thou 
shouldst  be  general,  by  this  light. 

Bes,  You'll  never  leave  this,  till  I  fall  foul. 

Mar,  No  more  such  words,  dear  Bessus; 
for  though  I  have  ever  known  thee  a  coward, 
and  therefore  durst  never  strike  thee,  yet  if  thou 
proceed'st,  I  will  allow  thee  valiant,  and  beat 
thee. 

Bes.  Come,  our  king's  a  brave  fellow. 

Mar.  He  is  so,  Bessus;  I  wonder  how 
thou  cam'st  to  know  it.  But,  if  thou  wert  a 
man  of  understanding,  I  would  tell  thee,  he 
is  vain-glorious  and  humble,  and  angry  and 
patient,  and  merry  and  dull,  and  joyful  and 
sorrowful,  in  extremity,  in  an  hour.  Do  not 
think  me  thy  friend  for  this;  for  if  I  car'd 
who  knew  it,  thou  shouldst  not  hear  it,  Bes- 
sus.    Here  he  is,  with  his  prey  in  his  foot. 

Enter  Arhaces,  Tigranes,  and  two  gcntlemetu 

Arh.  Thy  sadness,  brave  Tigranes,   takes 
away 
From  my  fall  victory :  Am  I  become 
Of  so  small  fame,  that  any  man  should  grieve 
When  I  o'ercome  him?  They  that  plac'd  uic 

here. 
Intended  it  an  honour,  large  enough 
For  the  most  valiant  living,  but  to  dare 
Oppose  me  single,  though  he  lost  the  day. 
What  should  amict  you?  You're  as  free  as  I. 
To  be  my  prisoner,  is  to  be  more  free 
Than  you  were  formerly.     And  never  think. 
The  man,  I  held  worthy  to  combat  with  me. 
Shall  be  us'd  servilely.   "Thy  ransom  is. 
To  take  my  only  sister  to  thy  wife : 
A  heavy  one,  Tigranes ;  for  she  is 
A  lady,  that  the  neighbour  princes  send 
Blanks  to  fetch  home.  I  have  been  too  unkind 
To  her,  Tigranes :  She,  but  nine  years  old, 
1  left  her,  and  ne'er  saw  her  since :  Your  wars 
Have  held  me  long,  and  taught  me,  though  a 

youth. 
The  way'  to  victory.     She  was  a  pretty  child  j 
Then,  1  was  little  better ;  but  now  fame 
Cries  loudly  on  her,  and  my  messengers 
Make  me  believe  she  is  a  miracle. 
She'll  make  you  shrink,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke. 
But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes. 

Tiirr.  I s't  the  course 
Of  Iberia  to  use  her-prisoners  thus? 
Had  fortune  thrown  my  name  above  Arbaces\ 
I  should  not  thus  have  talk'd.  Sir:  In  Ar- 
menia, 
We  hold  it  ha«'e.    You  shoukl  have  kept  your 
temper 
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Till  yoQflBfr  VKKaeagftiDi  where  *tis  the  fashion, 
Ferlups,  10  brag. 

Arb.  Be  you  my  witness,  earth. 
Need  I  to  hrag?  Iloth  not  this  captive  prince 
Speak  me  sufficiently,  and  all  the  acts 
Inat  I  have  wrought  upon  his  suffering  land? 
Should  I  iheo  boast?  Where  liv:s  that  foot  of 

frround. 
Within  his  whole  realm,  that  I  have  not  past, 
FigfiUng  and  conquering :  Far  then  from  me 
Be  ostentation,     i  could  tell  the  world. 
How  I  have  laid  his  kinedom  desolate. 
By  this  sole  arm,  prop*d  by  divinity ; 
Stript  him  out  of  his  glories;  and  have  sent 
The  pride  of  all  his  youth  to  people  graves; 
And  made  hb  virgins  lancuisn  for  tlMir  loves ; 
if  1  would  brag.    Should  1  that  have  the 

To  teach  the  neiahbour  world  humility. 
Mix  with  vain-gloiy? 

Mar,  Indeed,  this  is  none.  [Ande, 

Art,  Tigranes,  nay,  did  I  hut  take  delieht 
To  stretch  my  deeds  as  others  do,  on  words, 
I  conld  amaze  my  hearers. 

Mar,  So  you  do.  [desty, 

Arb.  But  he  shall  wrong  his  and  my  mo- 
Tbat  thinks  me  apt  to  boast :  After  an  act 
Fit  for  a  god  to  do  upon  his  foe, 
A  little  glory  in  a  soidiei's  mouth 
IswelUbccoming;  be  itfar  from  vain. 

Mar,  *Tis  pity  that  valour  should  be  thus 
drunk.  [Aside. 

ArK  I  offer  you  my  sister,  and  you  answer, 
I  do  insults  A  lady  that  no  suit. 
Nor  treasure,  nor  thy  crown,  could  purchase 

thee, 
Bnt  that  thou  foueht'st  with  me. 

7*1^.  Though  this  be  worse 
Than  that  you  spake  before,  it  strikes  me  pot  $ 
But,  that  you  think  to  over-grace  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  me. 


I  would  give  worids  for  ransoms,  were  they 
Rather  than  have  her.  [mine, 

Arb   See,  if  I  insult, 
That  am  the  conqueror,  and  for  a  ransom 
Offer  rich  treasure  to  the  conquered. 
Which  he  refuses,  and  I  bear  his  scorn? 
It  cannot  be  self-flattery  to  say, 
The  daughtersrof  your  countiy,  set  by  her, 
Would  see  their  shaine,  run  home,  and  blush 

to  death 
At  their  own  foulness.    Yet  she  is  not  fair. 
Nor  beautiful ;  those  words  express  her  not: 
They  say,  her  looks  have  something  excellent. 
That  want^i  a  name.     Yet,  were  she  odious. 
Her  birth  deserves  the  •moire  of  the  world : 
Sister  to  such  a  brother;  that  hath  ta*en 
Victory  prisoner,  and  throuahout  the  earth 
Carries  her  bound,  and,  should  he  let  her  loose. 
She  durst  npt  leave  him.     Nature  did  her 

wrong. 
To  print  continual  conquest  on  her  cheeks. 
And  make  no  man  worthy  for  her  taste. 
But  me,  that  am  too  near  her ;  and  as  strangely 
She  did  for  met  But  you  will  think  I  brag. 

Mar.  1  do,  I'll  be  sworn*  Thy  valour  and 
thy  passions  severed,  would  have  made  two  ex- 
cellent fellows  in  their  kinds.  I  know  not, 
whether  I  should  be  sorry  thou  art  so  valiant, 
or  so  passionate:  Would  one  of  'em  wet« 
away!  [Aside. 

Tigr,  Do  I  refuse  her,  that  I  dojibjt  her 

wojrth? 
Were  she  as  virtuous  as  she  would  be  thought; 
So  perfect,  that  no  ojne  of  her  own  sex 
Could  find  a  want  she  had ; «  so  tempting  (air. 
That  she  could  wish  it  off,  for  damning  soub ; ' 
I  would  nay  any  ransom,  twenty  lives, 
Rather  than  meet  her  married  in  my  bed. 
Perhaps,  I  have  a  love,  where  I  have  fix'd 
Mine  eyes,  not  to  be  mov*4>  and  slie  oa  me) 
I  am  not  fickle. 


4  Cotddjind  a  want,  had  she  sa  tempting  /air,  i 

Thai  she  could  wish  it  off,  ^c]  Thus  say  the  copies  prior  to  Mr.  TheobaM,  who  (withoi^r 
noticing  it)  alters  the  passage  thus; 

Could  Jind  a  wanti  Were  she  so  tempting  fair,  ^c. 

Tlie  deficiency  of  sense  in  the  old  copies,  we  appreliend,  was  occasioned  by  one  of  those  errors 
which  the  press  is  most  subject  to,  a  transposition. 
*  to  templing  fair,      .  , 

That  she  could  wish  it  off,  for  damning  souls."]  This  passage  is  so  obscure  in  the  expre><- 
sioQ,  that,  I  believe,  it  will  want  a  short  comment  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  Authors 
mean,  *  Werc%he  so  temptingly  fair,  that  she  could  wish  to  be  less  beauteous,  ybr  y>ar  of 
•  damning  souls,  in  their  coveting  to  enjoy  her  charms,  fStc'    So  Shakespeare  in  his  Othelk>> 

A  fellow  almost  .d3mn*d  in  a  fair  wife,  • 

«-  e.  grown  so  uxorious  through  the  attractions  of  her  beauty,  as  to  neglect  all  his  duty  towards 
Heaven,  and  consequently  incur  the  danger  of  damnation.  This  sentiment  is  explained  ^^, 
another  passage  of  that  immortal  author,  in  his  Merchant  of  Venica, 

•  it  is  very  meet 


Vtil. 


The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upridbt  life. 
For,  having  such  a  biasing  in  fiis  lady,    - 
He  finds  the  joys  of  Heaven  here  on  earthy 
And  if  OH  eartft  he  do  not  mexii  it. 
In  re^on  hf  should  never  coma  to  Heav*n« 
I- 


Mr.Thiohald. 
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Arb,  It  that  all  the  cause? 
Think  you,  you  can  so  knit  yourself  in  love 
To  any  other,  that  her  searching  sight 
Cannot  dissolve  it?  So,  before  vou  tr3j*d. 
You  thought  yourself  a  match  ror  me  in  fight : 
Trust  me,  Tigranes,  she  can  do  as  much 
In  peace,  as  fin  war;  she*  11  conquer  too. 
You  shall  see,  if  you  have  the  pow'r  to  stand 
The  force  of  her  swift  looks.^    If  you  dislike 
I'll  send  you  home  with  love,  and  name  your 

ransom 
Some  other  way ;  hut  if  she  be  your  choice. 
She  frees  you.    To  Iberia  you  must,      [ance, 

Tigr.  Sir  I  have  leam*d  a  prisoner's  suifer- 
And  will  obey :  But  give  me  leave  to  talk 
In  private  with  some  friends  before  I  go. 

Arb.  Some  do  await  him  forth,  and  see  him 
safe; 
But  let  him  freely  send  for  whom  he  please. 
And  none  dare  to  disturb  his  conference ; 
1  will  not  have  him  know  ^hat  bondage  is,  ' 
^Eait  Ttranes. 
'Till  he  be  free  from  me.    This  prince,  Mar- 

donius. 
Is  full  of  wisdom,  valour,. all  the  graces 
Man  can  receive.  ,      .      •  -    • 

Mar.  And  yet  you  cohquer'd  him. 

Arb.  And  yet  I  conquered  him;  and  could 
have  done  %  [inarms 

Hadst  thou  ioin'd  with  him,  though  thy  name 
Be  great.    Must  all  men,  that  are  virtuous, 
Think  suddenly  to  match  themselves  with  me  ? 
I  oonquef  d  him,  and  bravely,  did  I  not? 

Bes,  An  please  your  majesty,  I  was  afraid 
at  first 

Mar,  When  wert  thou  other? 

Arb,  Of  what? 

Bes.  That  you  would  not  have  8py*d  your 
best  advantages;  for  your  majesty,  in  my 
opinion,  lay  too  high;  methinks,  under  fa- 
vour, you  should  have  lain  thus. 

Mar.  Like  a  taylor  at  a  wake. 

Bes.  And  then,  if  *t  please  your  majesty  to 

remember,  at  one  time by  my  troth,  I 

wished  myself  wi*  you. 

Mar.  By  my  troth  thou  wouldst  ha*  stunk 
•em  both  out  o'th*  lists. 

Arb.  What  to  do? 

Bes.  To  put  your  majesb^  in  mind  of  an 
occasion :  Y  ou  lay  thus,  and  Tigranes  falsified 


a  blow  at  your  leg,  which  you,  by  doing  thus, 
avoided ;  but,  if  you  had  whipp*d  up  your  leg 
thus,  and  reaeh'd  him  on  the  ear,  you  had 
made  the  blood-royal  run  down  his  head. 

Mar.  What  country  fence-school  leam'dtt 
that  at? 

Arb.  Pish!  did  not  I  take  him  nobly? 

Mar.  Why,  you  did,  and  you  have  talk'd 
enough  on  *t. 

^ri.  Talk'd  enough?  [earth. 

Will  you  confine  my  words?  By  Heav  n  and 
I  were  much  better  be  a  king  or  beasts 
Than  such  a  people !.  If  I  had  not  patience 
Above  a  god,  I  snould  be  call'd  a  tvrant. 
Throughout  the  world !  They  will  offend  to 

death 
Each  minute:  Let  me  hear  thee  speak  again. 
And  thou  art  earth  again.     Why,  this  is  like 
Tigranes*  speech,  that  needs  woulcl  say  I  brag'd. 
Bessus,  he  said,  I  brag'd. 

Bes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
■   Arb.  Why  dost  thou  laugh? 
By  all  the  world,  Pm  grown  ridiculous 
To  my  own  subjects.    Tie  me  in  a  chair. 
And  jest  at  me !  But  I  shall  make  a  start. 
And  punish  some>  that  others  may  take  heed 
How  they  are  haughty.  Who  will  answer  me? 
.  He  said  I  boasted :  Speak,  Mardonius, 
Did  I?  He  will  not  answer.    Oh,  my  temper! 
I  give  you  thanks  above,  that  taught  my  heart 
Patience;  I  can  endure  his  silence.    What, 

will  none 
Vouchsafe  to  give  me  answer?  Am  I  grown 
To  such  a  poor  respect?  or  do  you  mean 
To  break  my  wind?  Speak,  speak,  some  of 

yon. 
Or  else,  by  Heav'n' 

1  Gent.  So  please  your 

Arb.  Monstrous! 
I  cannot  be  heard  out ;  they  cut  me  oflT,  * 
As  if  I  were  too  saucy.     1  will  live 
In  woods,  and  talk  to  trees ;  they  will  allow  me 
To  end  what  I  begin.    The  meanest  subject 
Can  find  a  freedom  to  discharge  his  soul. 
And  not  I.    Now  it  is  a  time  to  speak ; 
I  hearken. 

1  Genl.  May  it  please— 

Arb.  I  mean  not  you ; 
Did  not  I  Slop  you  once?  But  I  am  grown 
To  talk?  ^Batldefy Let  another  speak. 


■  if  you  have  the  power  to  stand 


The  force  of  her  swift  looks."]  Both  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  chuse  to  adopt  the 
epithet  sweet.  I  have  not  ventured  to  alter  the  text ;  because  1  thmk  the  word  swift  is  more 
consonant  to  force,  s.  e.  the  power  of  her  keeriy  pointed  glances;  as  Arbaces  speaks  of  her  a 
little  above; 

She*U  make  you  shrink ,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke. 

But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes.  Mr.  neuhald. 


•  But  I  am  grown 


To  balk,  but  I  dcfit,  let  another  speak."]  So  stands  this  passage  in  the  elder  editions. 
Seward  makes  this  alteration, 

But  I  am  grown 

To  talk  but  idly;  let  another  speak, 

and  subjoins  the  following  note: 


Mr. 
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9  Gent.  I  hope  your  nu^esty 

jirb.  Thou  drawrst  thy  words. 
That  I  inust  wait  an  hour»  where  other  men 
Can  hear  in  instants :  Throw  your  words  away 
Quick,  and  to  purpose;  I  have  told  you  this. 

Bes   An  please  your  majesty 

Arb.  Wilt  thou  devour  me?  This  is  such  a 
rudeness 
As  yet  you  never  shew'd  me :  And  I  want 
Pow'r  to  command  too;  else,  Mardonius 
Wouki  speak  at  my  request.     Were  you  my 
king,  fnius. 

I  would  have  answered  at  your  word,  ^^ardo- 
i  pray  you  speak,  and  truly,  did  I  boast? 

Mar.  Truth  will  offend  you. 

jirh.  You  take  all  great  care  what  will  of- 
fend me. 
When  you  dare  to  utter  such  things  as  these. 

Mar,  You  told  Tigranes,  you  had  won  his 
land 
With  that  sole  arm,  prop'd  by  divinity : 
Was  not  that  bragging,  and  a  wrong  to  us 
That  daily  ventur^Uves? 


Arh,  Oh,  that  thy  name  [wealth 

Were  great  as  mine !  *would  I  had  paid  my 
It  were  as  great,  as  I  might  combat  thee ! 
1  would,  through  all  the  regions  habitable. 
Search  thee,  and,  having  found  thee,  wx\  my 

sword 
Drive  thee  about  the  world,  'till  I  had  met 
Some  place  that  yet  man's  curiosity 
Hath  mibs'd  of:  There,  there  would  I  strike 

thee  dead : 
Forgotten  of  mankind,  such  funeral  rites 
As  beasts  would  give  thee,  thou  shouldst  have. 
Bes.  The  king  isiges  extremely;  shaU  we 
slink  away? 
He'll  strike  us. 
2  Gent.  Content. 

Arh,  There  I  would  make  you  know,  'twas 
this  sole  arm. 
I  grant,  you  were  my  instruments,  and  did 
As  I  comrnanded  you;  but  'twas  this  arm 
Mov'd  you  like  wheels;  it  mov'd  you  as  it 
pleas'd.  [good 

Whither  slip  you  now?  What,  ''are  you  too 


'  As  it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  the  curious  reader  to  see  an  humble  critic  poring  in  the 
'  dark,  if  he  by  that  means  has  at  last  opened  the  door  to  day-light,  I  will  give  tne  process  of 

*  this  emendation.  Every  one  must  see,  that  the  text,  as  it  stood,  was  absolutely  nonsense:  and 
'  Mr.  Theobald  informed  me,  that  it  has  stood  so  through  all  the  editions :  'and,  not  having  hit 
'  upon  any  emendation  himself,  he  had  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  tod  desperati  of  our  Au- 
'  thors.     it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  sense  required  must  be  either,  that  I  am  grown  not  to 

*  have  what  I  say  observed:  or,  to  have  my  will  contradicted  in  every  thing.     1  had  advanced 

*  several  conjectures,  but  they  departed  too  much  from  the  traces  of  the  letters.     In  rejecting 

*  them,  therefore,  I  observed,  that  had  any  of  them  been  clear,  as  to  the  sense;  yet  they  made 

*  a  syllable  too  much  in  the  verse.  Nothmg  is  so  great  an  assistance  in  retrieving  the  sense,  as 
'  a  due  attendance  to  the  metre ;  for  a  redundant  syllable  having  crept  into  the  former  reading, 

*  one  may  easily  see  that  it  most  probably  was  in  tlie  words;  /  dejie,  that  being  evidently  a 
'  corruption.     The  word,  therefore,  that  I  have  hit  upon,  gives  the  full  idea  required ;  and 

*  suppose,  de^e,  to  have  beeii  written  with  a  final  y  instead  of  ie,  it  drops  only  one  vowel,  and 
'  changes  any  into  an  /.' 

As  the  measure  used  by  our  Authors,  like  that  of  all  the  other  old  dramatic  writers,  is  often 
very  licentious,  and  as,  in  the  passionate  startsof  Arbaces,  we  find  it  frequently  disresirded,  we 
cannot,  in  the  present  case,  admit  the  deviation  from  poetry  to  be  a  proof  of  error  in  the  words ; 
especially  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  sense.  It  is  probable  our  Authors  intended  Arbaces  (in 
that  unconnected  mode  so  frequent  in  the  character)  to  exclaim,  *  I  am  grown  to  balk,'  t.  e.  *  I 

*  am  become  a  man  who  is  to  be  disappointed,  disregarded,  in  every  command.' — *  But  I  defy 

< *  when  he  interrupts  himself  by  repeating  his  command  for  some  one  to  speak  to  him. 

As,  however,  there  seems  a  harshness  in  the  expression,  '  I  am  grown  to  balk,'  we  nave  adopted 
Mr.  Seward's  word  talk,  which  conveys  as  forcible  a  meaningly  itself,  as  when  accompanied 
with  '  but  idly.*  The  alteration  of  the  subsequent  words  to  *  idly,*  (tliough  the  conjecture  is 
ingenious)  wc  think  departs  too  much  from  the  old  copies  to  be  admitted;  particularly  as  the 
preservation  of  them  greatly  heightens  the  picture  drawn  of  Arbaces,  and  paints  the  workings 
of  ungovernable  pride  much  more  nervously  than  is  done  by  the  complaint,  '  /  am  grown  to 
talk  hut  idly.' 

*  Are  you  too  good,  (S^c]  In  the  old  editions,  this  passage  stands,  literally,  as  follows : 

— •^—  are  you  too  good 

To  wait  on  me?  (puffe,)  I  had  need  have  temper,  6^c. 

But  Mr.  Theobald  makes  the  word  puffe  a  part  of  the  text,  and  reads,  also  literally,  thus : 

■  are  you  too  good 


To  wait  on  me,  Puffe?  I  had  need  have  temper,  &c. 

From  the  old  mode  of  printing  this  word,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose,  that  it  wa's  meant  as  a 
direction  to  the  performer  of  the  character  of  Arbaces,  to  shew  signs  of  strong'agitation  from 
pobsion  and  pride :  And  though  it  may  be  urged,  that  directions  to  performers  are  not  common 
iQ  old  plays;  yet  as,  whenever  they  were  inserted,  it  was  iu  italics -^  and  as,  beside,  we  find  the 

word 
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To  wait  on  mc?  (Pnffe.)  1  had  need  have 

temper,  ' 

That  rule  such  people :  I  have  nothing  left 
At  my  own  <;hoice!  I  would  I  might  be  pi- 
vate  1  fcurae 

Mean  men  enjoy  themselves;    but  *tis  our 
To  have  a  tumuh,  that,  out  of  their  loves, 
Will  wait  on  us,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
Go,  get  you  gone!  Why,  here  they  stand  like 
My  words  move  nothing.  [death : 

1  Gent.  Must  we  go? 

Bes,  I  know  not.  [of  this, 

Arh,  I  pray  you j  leave  me.  Sirs.  I'm  proud 
(Exeunt  all  hut  Arh,  and  Mar, 
That  you  will  be  intreated  from  my  sight. 
Why,  now  they  leave  me  all.    Mardonius! 

Mar.  Sir.  [thinks, 

Arh,  Will  you  leave  me  quite  alone?  Me- 
Civility  shoulo  teach  you  more  than  this. 
If  I  were  but  your  friend.     Stay  here,  and 

Mar.  Sir,  shall  I  speak?  [wait. 

Arh.  Why,  you  would  now  think  much  • 
To  be  denied ;  but  I  can  scarce  intieat 
What  I  would  have.    Do,  speak. 

Mar,  But  will  you  hear  me  out? 

Arh,  With  me  you  article,  to  talk  thus: 
Well, 
1  will  hear  you  out. 

Mar.  Sir,  that  I  have  ever  lov*d  you,  my 
Aword  hath  spoken  for  me;  that  I  do,  if  it  be 
doubted,  I  dare  call  an  oath,  a  great  one,  to 
my  witness ;  and  were  you  not  my  king,  from 
amongst  men,  I  should  have  chose  you  out, 
to  love  above  the  rest :  Nor  can  this  cnallenge 
thanks;  for  my 'own  sake  I  Would  have  done 
it,  because  I  would  have  lov'd  the  most  de- 
serving man ;  for  sO  you  are.  [kneel : 

Arh»'  Alas*  Mardonius,  rise!  you  shall  not 
We^all  are  soldiers,  and  all  venture  lives; 
And  where  there  is  no  diff'rence  in  mens'  . 

worths. 
Titles  are  jests.     Who  can  outvalue  thee? 
Mardonius,  thou  hast  lov*d  me,  and  hast 

wipng; 
l'%y  JDve  18  not  rewarded ;  but,  believe 
It  shall  be  better.    More  than  friend  in  arms, 
My  father,  and  my  tutor,  good  Mardonius ! 


Mar,  Sir,  yoQ  did  promise  yoii  would  hear 
me  out.  Qhee 

Arh.  And  so  I  will:  Speak  freely^  for  from 
Nothing  can  come,  but  worthv  things  and  true. 

Mar,  Thou{ijh  you  have  all  this  worthy  ymk 
hold  some  oualities  that  do  eclipse  your  virtues. 

Arh*  Ek:npse  my  virtues? 

Mar,  Yes;  your  passions;  which  are  so 
manifold,  that  they  appear  et^en  in  thiss 
When  I  commend  vou,  you  hug  me  for  thai 
truth;  but  when  I  speak  your  faults,  you 
make  a  start,  and  fly  the  hearing :  *  But— 

Arh.  When  you  commend  rae?  Oh,  that 

I  should  live 

To  need  such  commendations!  If  my  deeds 

Blew  not  my  praise  themselves  about  the  earth, 

I  were  most  wretched !  Spare  your  idle  praise : 

If  thOu  didst  mean  to  flatter^  and  snouldst 

uttev  [pudence, 

Words  in  my  praise,  that  thou  thought'st  im- 

My  deeds  should  make  'em  modest.     When 

you  praise,  [worthy* 

I  hug  you?    *Tis  so  false,  that,  wert  thoa 

Thoushouldst  received  death,  a  glorious  death. 

From  me !  But  thou  shalt  understand  thy  lyes ; 

Foi*,  shouldst  thou  praise  me  into  Heav'ny.and 

there 
Leave  me  inthron'd,  I  would  despue  thee  then 
As  much  as  now,  which  is  as  much  as  dust. 
Because  I  see  thy  envy. 

Mar.  However  yo\i  will  use  me  after,  yet 
for  your  own  promise  sake,  hear  me  the  rest. 

Arh.  I  will,  and  after  call  unto  the  winds; 
For  they  shall  lend  as  large  an  ear  as  I 
To  what  vou  utter.     Speak ! 

Mar,  Would  you  but  leave  these  hastr 
tempers,  which  1  do  not  say  take  from  you  all 
your  worth, '^  but  darken  it,  and  then  you 
will  shine  indeed. 

Arh,  Well. 

Mar.  Yet  I  would  have  you  keep  some  pas- 
sions, lest  men  should  take  you  for  a  god,  your 
virtues  are  such.  , 

Arh.  Why,  now  you  flatter. 

Mar,  I  never  understood  the  word.  Were 
you  no  king,  and  free  from  these  moods,  should 
I  chuse  a  companion  for  wit  and  pleasure,  it 

wd^d  between  parentheseSi  and  after  the  point  of  interrogation,  we  cannot  ntlp  adhering  to  that 
opinion.  A  gentleman  of  acknowledgeid  abilities  has  doubted,  whether  Arb3ce.s  might  not 
mean  to  call  fiessus  Puffe;  but  as  the  king  is  not  in  a  merry  mood,  and  the  gentlemen  as  well 
as  Bessus  are  slipping  away,  we  have  left  the  word  in  the  same  situation  we  found  it ;  thinking 
it  improper  to  advance  it  into  the  text,  and  there  (like  the  easy  Mr  Theobald,  without  sub- 
mitting It  to  the  Keader*s  election)  leave  it,  unnoticed* 

•  And  fly  the  hearing  but.J  This  particle  seems  to  have  no  right  to  stand  here;  we  must,  to 
floake  sense,  substitue  out  in  its  place.  Mr.  Syfnpson. 

And  so  i  had  corrected  the  passage  long  ago.  Mr.  Theolald. 

Thcte  is  a  poverty  in  this  language,  •  And  fly  the  hearing  out,"  which  the  greatest  poetical 
adversity  cpula  not  have  reduced  our  Authors  to.  The  three  first  editions  guide  us  to  their  true 
meaning: 

Vou  make  a  start,  and  fly  the  hearing:  but 

which  punctuation  plainly  shew.^  an  intended  interruption  from  Arbaces  to  Mardonius. 

«o  -^_^  whicnl  do  not  say  take  from  you  all  your  worth,  hut  darken  *em,]  H^frih  being 
a  substantive  of  the  singular  number,  we  must  certainly  read  it,  instead  of 'em.     Mr.  Sympfon, 

Or,  perhaps,  the  Poets  wrote  worths,  and  the  final  s  has  been  lost  at  tlie  press. 
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dKmJd  be  you;  or  for  honesty  to  interchange 
my  bosom  with,  it  should  be  yoti;  or  wisdom 
tDgime  mecoansel,  I  would  pick  out  you;  or 
valour  lo  defend  my  reputation^  stiU  I  should 
find  you  out  -y  for  you  are  fit  to  fight  for  all  the 
world,  if  it  could  come  iti  question.  Now 
I  hare  spoke:  Consider  to  yourself;  find  out 
a  use;  if  so,  then  what  shall  fall  to  me  is  not 
materiaL  pives 

Ark,  Is  not  material  ?  more  than  ten  such 
As  mine,  Mardoniusl  'It  was  nobly  said; 
Thou  hast  spoke  truth,  and  boldly  such  a  truth 
As  might  offend  another.    I  have  been 
Too  puaionate  and  idle ;  thou  shalt  sec 
A  swift  amendment.    But  I  want  those  parts 
Yoo  praise  me  for:  I  fight  for  all  the  world  I 
Give  thee  a  sword,  and  thou  wilt  go  as  far 
Beyond  me,  as  thou  art  beyond  in  years ; 
I  know  thou  dar*st  and  wUt.     It  troubles  me 
Ihat  I  should  use  so  rough  a  phrase  to  thee : 
Impute  it  to  my  folly,  what  thou  wilt. 
So  thou  wilt  pardon  me.    That  thou  and  I 
Should  difier  thus! 

Mar.  WhT>  'tis  no  matter.  Sir.  [take 

Ark.  Faitn,  but  it  is :  But  thou  dost  ever 
All  things  I  do  thus  patiently ;  for  which 
1  never  can  requite  thee,  but  with  love ; 
And  that  thou  shalt  be  sure  of.     Thou  and  I 
Haive  not  been  merry  lately  t  Prithee  tell  me. 
Where  hadst  thou  that  same  jewel  in  thine 

Mar.  Why,  at  the  taking  of  a  town,  [ear? 

Arb.  A  wench,  upon  my  life,  a  wench, 
Mankmius,  gave  thee  that  jewel. 

Mar.  Wench!  They  respect  not  me;  Vm 
qM  and  rough,  and  every  limb  about  me,  but 
that  which  should,  grows  stiffer.  I*  those 
Usinesscs,  I  may  swear  I  am  truly  honest; 
far  I  pay  justly  for  what  I  take,  and  would  be 
•lad  to  be  at  a  certainty.  [thee? 

Arb    Why,  do  the  wenches  encroach  upon 

Mar.  Ay,'  by  this  light,  do  they. 

Ark.  Didst  thou  sit  at  an  old  rent  with  *em  ? 

Mtfr.  Yes,  faith. 

Arb.  And  do  they  improve  themselves? 

Mar.  Ay,  ten  shillings  to  me,  every  new 
yooDe  fellow  diey  ct>me  acquainted  with. 

Art.  How  canst  live  on*t? 

Mar.  Why,  I  thi^,  I  must  petition  to  you. 

AA\  Thou  shalt  take  them  up  at  my  price. 

Enter  two  genilmen  and  Bessus. 
Mar,  Your  price? 
Arh.  Ajf  at  the  king's  price. 
Mar.  lliat  may  be  more  than  I*m  worth. 
'2  Gent.  Is  he  not  merry  now  ? 
1  Gent.  I  think  not. 

Bf  J.  He  is,  he  is :  We'll  shew  ourselves. 
drb.  Bessus !  I  thought  you  had  been  in 
1    m  by  this;  I  bat}  you  haste;  Gobrias  will 
'    ni  entertainment  for  me. 

^ff.  An  please  your  majesty  I  have  a  suit. 
^.  Is't  not  lousy,  liessus?  what  is't? 
.  I  am  to  carry  a  lady  with  me. 
Then  thou  hast  two  suits. 
%nd  if  I  can  prefer  her  to  the  lady 


Panthea,  your  majesty's  sister,  to  leam  fa- 
shions, as  her  friends  term  it,  it  will  be  worth 
something  to  me. 

Arb.  So  many  nights'  lodging  as  'tis  thither; 
wiirt  not? 

Bes.  I  know  not  that.  Sir;  but  gold  I  shall 
be  sure  of. 

Arb.  Why,  thou  shalt  bid  her  entertain  her 
from  me.  so  thou  wilt  resolve  me  one  thing. 

Bes.  If  I  can. 

Arb.  Faith,  *tb  a  very  disputable  question ; 
and  yet,  I  think,  thou  canst  decide  it. 

Bes.  Your  majesty  has  a  gQod  opinion  of 
my  understanding. 

Arb.  1  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  it:  'Tis, 
whether  thou  be  valiant. 

Bes.  Somebody  has  traduced  me  to  yon : 
Do  you  see  this  sword.  Sir?  , 

Arb.  Yes. 

Bes.  If  I  do  not  make  my  back-biters  eat 
it  to  a  knife  within  this  week,  say  I  am  not 
valiant. 

Entei-  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  Health  to  your  majesty! 

Arb,  From  Gobrias? 

Mes.  Yes,  Sir. 

Arb.  How  does  lie?  is  he  well? 

Mes.  In  perfect  health. 

Arb,  Take  that  for  thy  ^^ood  news. 
A  trustier  servant  to  his  prince  there  lives  not» 
Than  is  good  Gobrias. 

1  Gent.  The  king  starts  back. 
Mar.  His  blood  goes  back  as  fast* 

2  Gent.  And  now  it  comes  again. 

Mar.  He  alters  strangely.  [far 

Arb.  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  on  me :  Be  it 
From  me  to  struggle !   If  my  secret  sins 
Have  puird  this  curse  upon  me,  lend  me  tears 
Enow  to  wash  me  whi(e,  that  I  may  feel 
A  child-like  innocence  within  my  breast! 
Which,  once  perform'd,  oh,  give  me  lea\'e  to 

stand 
As  fix'd  as  constancy  herself;  my  eyes 
Set  here  unmov'd,  regardless  of  the  world, 
lliough  thousand  miseries  encompass  me! 
Mar.  This  is  strange!  Sir,  how  do  you? 

Arh.  Mardoniusl  my  mother ' 

Mar.  Isshe^ead?  [know 

Arb.  Alas,  she*s  not  so  happy!  Thou  dost 

How  she  hath  labour'd,  since  my  father  died. 

To  take  by  treason  hence  this  loathed  life,         ^ 

That 'Would  but  be  to  ser^e  her.     I  have  par- 

don'd. 
And  pardon  d,  and  by  that  have  made  her  fit 
To  practise  new  sins,  not  repent  the  old. 
She  now  had  hir*d  a  slave  to  come  from  thence. 
And  strike  me  here;  whom  Gobrias,  sifting 

out, 
Took,  and  condemn*d,  and  executed  there. 
The  caref«rst  servant!  Heav'n,  let  me  but  live 
To  pay  that  man !  Nature  is  \>oot  to  me. 
That  will  not  let  me  have  as  many  deaths 
As  are  the"  times  that  he  hath  sav'd  my  life, 
Tiiat  I  might  die  'cni  over  all  for  him. 
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JIfar.  Sir»  let  her  bear  her  sins  on  her  own 
Vex  not  yourself.  [head ; 

Arh,  What  will  the  world 
Conceive  of  me?  with  what  unnatural  sins 
Will  they  suppose  me  loaden,  when  my  life 
Is  sought  by  her,  that  gave  it  to  the  world? 
But  yet  he  writes  me  comfort  here :  My  sister. 
He  says,  is  grown  in  beauty  and  in  grace; 
In  all  the  innocent  virtues  that  become 
A  tender  spotless  maid :  She  stains  her  cheeks 
With  mourning  tears,  to  purge  her  mother's  ill; 
And  *mongst  that  sacred  dew  she  mingles 

pray'rs, 
Her  pure  oblations,  for  my  safe  return. 
If  I  nave  lost  the  duty  of  a  son ; 
If  any  pomp  or  vanity  of  state  ^ 

Made  me  forget  my  natural  offices ; 
Nay,  further,  if  I  nave  not  every  night 
Expostulated  with  my  wandering  thoughts. 
If  aught  unto  my  parent  they  have  err  d. 
And  caird  *em  back ;  do  you  *'  direct  her  arm 
Unto  this  foul  dissembling  heart  of  mine. 
But  if  I  have  been  just  to  her,  send  out 
Your  pow*r  to  compass  me,  and  hold  me  safe 
From  searching  treason ;  I  will  use  no  means 
But  prayer :  For,  rather  suffer  me  to  see 
From  mine  own  veins  issue  a  deadly  flood. 
Than  wash  my  danger  off  with  another's  blood. 
Mar.  I  never  saw  such  suddeh  extremities. 

{ExeunL 

Enter  Ttgranes  and  Spaconia, 

Tigr.  Why,  wilt  thou  have  me  die,  Spa- 
What  should  I  do?  [coma? 

Spa.  Nay,  let  mc  stay  alone ; 
And  when  you  see  Armenia  again. 
You  shall  behold  a  tomb  more  worth  than  I. 
Some  friend,  that  ever  lov'd  me  or  my  cause. 
Will  build  me  something  to  distinguish  me 
From  other  women;  many  a  weeping  verse 
He  will  lay  on,  and  much  lament  those  maids 
That  piac'd  their  loves  unfortunately  high. 
As  I  nave  done,  where  they  can  never  reach. 
But  why  should  you  go  to  I  beria  ?  [man 

Tigr.  Alas,  that  thou  wilt  ask  me!  Ask  the 
That  rages  in  a  fever,  why  he  lies 
Distempered  there,  when  all  the  other  youths 
Are  coursing  o*er  the  meadows  with  theirJoves? 
Can  I  resist  it?  am  I  not  a  slave 
To  him  that  conquer'd  me? 

Spa.  That  conquerM  thee, 
Tigranes !  He  has  won  but  half  of  thee. 
Thy  body;  but  thy  mind  may  be  as  free 

'  do  you  direct  hrr  arm 


As  his :  His  will  did  never  combat  thine. 
And  take  it  prisoner. 

Tigr.  But  if  he  by  force 
Convey  my  body  hence,  what  helps  it  me^ 
Or  thee,  to  be  unwilling? 

Spa.  Oh,  Tigranes! 
I  know  you  are  to  see  a  lady  there; 
To  see,  and  like,  I  fear :  Perhaps,  the  hope 
Of  her  makes  you  forget  me,  ere  we  part. 
Be  happier  than  you  know  to  wish !  farewell ! 

Tigr.  Spaconia,  stay,  and  hear  me  what  I 
say. 
In  short,  destruction  meet  me  that  I  may 
See  it,  and  not  avoid  it,  when  I  leave 
To  be  thy  faithful  lover !  Part  with  me  [love; 
Thou  shalt  not ;  there  are  none  that  know  our 
And  I  have  given  gold  unto  a  caotain. 
That  goes  unto  Iberia  from  the  king. 
That  ne  will  place  a  lady  of  our  land 
With  the  king*8  sister  that  is  offer*d  me; 
Thither  shall  you,  and  beinz  once  got  in. 
Persuade  her,  by  what  subue  means  you  can. 
To  be  as  backward  in  her  love  as  I. 

Spa.  Can  you  imagine  that  a  longing  maid« 
When  she  bieholds  you,  can  be  pulrd  away 
W^ith  words  from  loving  you? 

Tig.  Dispraise  my  health. 
My  honesty,  and  tell  her  I  am  jealous. 

Spa.  W^ny,  I  had  rather  lose  you:  Can  my 
heart 
Consent  to  let  my  tongue  throw  out  such  words? 
And  I,  that  ever  yet  spoke  what  I  thought. 
Shall  find  it  such  a  thmg  at  first  to  lyel 

Tigr.  Yet,  do  thy  best. 

Enter  Bessus. 

Bes.  What,  is  your  majesty  reaily? 

Tigr.  There  is  the  lady,  captain. 

Bes.  Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave.  I  could 
wish  myself  more  full  of  courtship  for  your 
fair  sake. 

Spa,  Sir,  I  shall  feel  no  want  of  that. 

Bes.  Lady,  you  must  haste;  I  have  re- 
ceiv'd  new  letters  from  the  king,  that  reauirc 
more  haste  than  I  expected ;  he  will  follow 
me  suddenly  himself;  and  begins  to  call  for 
your  nuijesty  already. 

Tigr.  He  shall  not  do  «» long. 

Bes.  Sweet  lady,  shall  Tcall  you  my  Charge 
hereafler? 

Spa.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  govern 
your  tongue.  Sir :  You  shall  call  me  what 
you  please.  [^Exeunt. 


Uuto  this  foul  dissemhling  heart  of  mine.']  \Vho  is  to  direct  her  arm?  The  gods,  I  sup- 
pose, must  be  meant;  but  ihey  are  neither  invoked,  nor  mentioned.  This  is  a  bold  ellipsis i 
but  yet  not  infrequent  with  our  Poets.  Mr.  Sympson. 

These  ellipses  are  certainly  very  allowable  in  dramatic  writings,  as  the  action  of  the  per- 
former gives  full  information* whom  he  addresses. 
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ACT    II. 


Bnier  Gohriat,  Bacurius,  Arane,  ParUhea, 
and  Mandan^,  waiting -toomen,  with  at' 
iendants. 

Goh.  ILf  Y  lord  Bacurius,  yon  must  have  re- 

*-  -*-        gard 
Unto  the  queen ;  she  is  your  prisoner; 
^  at  your  peril,  if  she  make  escape,     [ner; 

Bac.  My  lord,  I  know*t;  she  is  my  priso- 
From  you  committed :  Yet  she  is  a  woman ; 
And,  90  I  keep  her  safe,  you  will  not  urge  me 
To  keep  her  close.    I  shall  not  shame  to  say, 
I  sorrow  for  her. 

Gob.  So  do  I,  my  lord : 
I  nrrow  for  her,  that  so  little  grace        [arm 
Both  govern  her,  that  she  should  stretch  her 
Against  her  king;  so  little  womanhood 
And  natural  goodness,  as  to  think  the  death 
Of  her  own  son. 

Ara.  Thou  know*st  the  reason  why. 
Dissembling  as  thou  art,  and  wilt  not  speak. 

Gob.  There  is  a  lady  takes  not  after  you ; 
Her  father  is  within  her;  that  good  man. 
Whose  tears  weigh*d  down  his  sins.     Mark, 

how^  she  weeps ; 
How  well  it  does  oecome  her  I  And  if  you 
Can  find  no  disposition  in  yourself 
To  sorrow,  yet,  by  gracefulness  in  her, 
Fmd  out  the  way,  and  by  your  reason  weep. 
All  this  she  does  for  you,  and  more  she  needs. 
When  for  yourself  you  will  not  lose  a  tear. 
Think,  how  this  want  of  grief  discredits  you ; 
And  you  w  ill  weep,  becauseyou  cannot  weep.'* 

Ara,  You  talk  to  me,  as  having  got  a  time 
Fit  for  your  purpose;  but,  you  know,  I  know 
Yon  speak  not  what  you  think. 

Pais.  I  would  my  heart 
Were  stone,  before  my  softness  should  be  urg'd 


Against  my  mother !  A  niort  troubled  thougjit 
No  virgin  bears  about !  Should  I  excuse 
My  mother's  fault,  I  should  set  li§^ht  a  life. 
In  losing  which  a  brother  and  a  kmg 
Were  taken  from  me :  If  I  seek  to  save 
That  life  so  lov*d,  L  lose  another  life. 
That  gave  me  being;  I  shall  lose  a  mother; 
A  word  of  such  a  sound  in  a  child's  ear. 
That  it  strikes  reverence  through  it.    May 

the  will 
Of  Heav'n  be  done,  and  if  one  needs  must  fall. 
Take  a  poor  virgin's  life  to  answer  all! 

Ara.  But,  Gobrias,  let  us  talk.  You  know. 
Is  not  in  me  as  in  another  mother,  [this  fault 

Crob.  I  know  it  is  not 

Ara.  Yet  you  make  it  so.  [help? 

Gob.  Why,  is  not  all  that's  past  beyond  your 

Ara,  I  know  it  is. 

Goh.  Nay,  should  you  publish  it     [liev'd? 
Before  the  world,  thmk  you  'twould  be  be^ 

Ara,  I  know,  it  would  noL 

Gob,  Nay,  should  I  join  wi'  you,  [die  . 

Should  we  not  both  be  torn,''  and  yet  both 
Uncredited? 

Ara,  1  think  we  should. 

Gob,  Why,  then. 
Take  you  such  violent  courses?  As  for  me, 
I  do  but  right  in  saving  of  the  king 


From  all  your  plots. 
Ara.  The  king! 


Gob,  I  bad  you  rest  \mt 

With  patience*  and  a  time  would  come  for 
To  reconcile  all  to  your  own  content: 
But,  by  this  way,  ypu  take  away  my  pow'r. 
And  what  wasdone,  unknown,  was  not  by  me. 
But  you ;  your  urging.  Being  done,  [bring 
I  must  preserve  my  own;**  but  time  may 
All  this  to  light,  and  happily  for  all . 

■*  This  passage  is  quaint;  but  the  two  lines  together  evidently  signify,  'Think,  how  dis- 
'gnoeful  it  is  to  you  not  to  grieve,  and  you  will  grieve  that  you  cannot  srieve.' 

'^  A'ay,  should  I  join  with  you,  should  we  not  both  be  torn,  and  yet  both  die  uncredited  ?]  I 
can't  thmk,  this  word  came  from  the  Poets,  or  was  designed  by  them  to  stand  for  tortttred; 
Mkher  do  I  know  iRw  to  apply  an  healing  hand  to  the  text,  unless  we  transpose  and  read  thus. 


•  should  we  both  be  sworn. 


Yet  should  not  we  both  die  uncredited.        Mr.  Sympson. 

My  friend  does  not  seem  much  to  like  his  conjecture :  But  as  the  passage  is  certainly  cor- 
mptra  without  it,  and  as  it  retrie\'cs  plain  sense,  I  have  ventured  to  insert  it ;  and,  I  am  verily 
penoaded^  it  will  not  do  him  any  discredit.  Mr.  Theobald. 

It  is  plain,  Mr.  Sympson  had  at  first  hit  upon  the  Poets'  meaning,  however  widely  he  after- 
wards depsirted  from  it.  Gobrias  means,  '  Though  we  should  be  rack'd,  torn  even  to  death, 
'we  should  die  uncredited.*  There  is  a  weakness  of  expression,  a  poverty  of  imagination,  in 
^passage  when  thus  altered,  which,  we  think,  our  Authors  never  betray. — Had  the  Editors 
of  1750  adhered  to  the  rule  which  they  often  mention,  of  making  the  poetry  a  test  for  the 
voids,  they  ^vould  not  have  altered  nor  transposed  a  syllable.  But,  by  some  strange  mishap, 
tfaou^^  the  elder  copi^  of  this  Play  give  us  well-divided  metre,  this  part  of  the  scene,  in  their 
tdition,  is  most  strangely  confused ;  part  of  it  being  printed  as  prose,  and  part  ranged  in  such 
lines  as  we  believe  never  before  appeared  imder  the  name  of  poetry. 

•  ^  I  must  preserve  my  own.]  t.  e.  Must  protect  my  son,  Arbaces,  against  your  endeavours  t« 
^tftoyhim. 


^ 
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Ara.  Acuned  be  this  o?er-curious  brain. 
That  gave  that  plot  a  birth!   Accurs'd  this 

wooiby 
lliat  after  did  conceive,  to  my  disgrace ! 

Bac,  My  lord-protector,  thej^  sav,  there  are 
divers  letters  come  from  Armenia,  that  Bessus 
has  done  good  service,  and  brought  again  a 
day  by  his  particular  valour:  Received  you 
any  to  that  effect?  ' 

Gob,  Yes;  *tis  most  certain. 

Bac  I'm  sorry  for't;  not  that  the  day  was 
won,  but  that  'twas  won  by  him.  We  held 
him  here  a  coward :  He  did  me  wrong  once, 
at  which  1  laugh*d,  and  so  did  all  the  world; 
for  nor  I,  nor  any  other,  held  him  worth  my 
sword. 

Enter  Bessus  and  Spaconia. 

Bes.  Health  to  my  lord-protector!  From 
the  king  these  letters;  and  to  your  grace,  ma- 
dam, these. 

Gob,  How  does  his  majesty? 

Bes.  As  well  as  conquest,  by  his  own  means 
and  his  %'aliant  commanders,  can  make  him : 
Your  letters  will  tell  you  all. 

Pan.  I  will  noi  open  mine,  till  I  do  know 
M-ybrother*s  health :  Good  captain,  is  he  well? 

Bes.  As  the  rest  of  lis  that  fought  are. 

Pan.  But  how's  that?  is  he  hurt?  [knock. 

Bes.  He*8  a  strange  soldier  that  geU  not  a 

Pan.  I  do  not  ask  how  strange  that  soldier  is 
That  gets  no  hurt,  but  whether  he  have  one. 

Bes.  He  had  divers.  • 

Pan.  And  is  he  well  again? 

Bes.  Well  again,  ati't  please  your  grace- 
Why,  1  was  run  iwice  through  the  body,  and 
shot  i'  th'  head  with  a  cross-arrow,  and  yet 
am  well  again.  [well  ? 

Pan.  1  do  not  care  how  thou  dost:  Is  he 

Bts.  Not  care  how  I  do?  Let  a  man,  out 
of  the  mightiness  of  his  spirit,  fructify  foreign 
countries  with  his  blood,  for  the  good  of  his 


own,  and  thus  he  shall  be  answered.  Why, 
I  may  live  to  relieve,  with  spear  and  shield, 
such  a  ladv  as  you  distressed. 

Pan.  Why,  I  will  care:  I  am  glad  thit 
thou  art  well;  I  prithee,  is  he  so?    [morrow. 

Gob.  The  king  is  well,  and  will  be  here  to* 

Pan.  My  prayer  is  heard.  Now  will  I 
open  mine.  [charge. 

Gob.  Bacurius,  I  must  ease  y»>u  of  your 
Madam,  the  wonted  mercy  of  the  king, 
That  overtakes  your  faults,  has  mer  with  this, 
And  struck  it  out ;  he  has  forgiven  you  freely. 
Your  own  will  is  your  law;  be  where  you 

jita.  I  thank  him.  [please. 

Gob.  Yoti  will  be  ready  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty  to-morrow  ? 

Ara.  I  will.  [Exit  Arane. 

Bac.  Madam,  be  wise  hereafter.  I  am 
glad  I  have  lost  this  ofiice.  [course 

Gob.  Good  captain  Bessus,  tell  us  the  dis- 
Betwixt  Tigranes  and  our  king,  and  how 
We  got  the  victory. 

Pan.  I  prithee  do; 
And  if  my  brother  were  in  any  danger. 
Let  not  thy  tale  make  him  abide  there  long, 
Before  thou  bring  him  off;  for  all  that  while 
Mv  heart  will  beat. 

iBes.  Madam,  let  what  will  beat,  I  must 
tell  the  truth,  and  thus  it  was:  They  fought 
single  in  lists,  but  one  to  one.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  was  dangerously  hurt  but  three  days 
oefore;  else,  perhaps,  we  had  been  two  to 
two;  I  cannot  tell,  some  thought,  we  had. 
And  the  occasion  of  my  hurt  was  this;  the 
enemy  had  made  trenches 

Gob.  Captain,  without  the  mantier  of  your 
hurt  be  much  material  to  this  business,  we'll 
hear't  some  other  time.  [brother. 

Pan.  I  prithee,  leave  it,  and  go  on  with  my 

Bes.  1  will;  but  'twould  be  worth  jour 
hearing.  To  the  lists  they  came,  and  single 
sword  and  gauntlet  was  their  fight.'* 


■5  To  the  lists  they  came,  and  single  sword  and  gauntlet  was  their  fieht.']  I  know,  in  all  age* 
of  the  world,  that  soldiers  had  a  steel  glove,  or  gantlet,  to  defend  the  back  of  their  hands  from 
the  cuts  of  a  b^'oad  sword ;  but,  surely,  this  is  an  odd  word  for  a  weapon  of  war;  and  for  two 
combatants  to  fight  with  their  gloves  on,  was  no  great  sign  of  courage  or  dexterity.  A  target, 
(as  I  suspect,  the  original  word  to  liave  been)  gracefully  and  artfully  managed,  was  a  defejocc 
for  the  whole  body. 

So  the  words iire  again  joined  in  the  Mad  Lover. 

This  fellow. 

With  all  his  frights  about  him  and  his  furies. 

His  iarums,  .ana  his  lances,  swords,  and  targets,  Sf c. 

And  60  we  find  m  the  Coronation^  * 

Enter  Seleucus  and  Arcadius  at  several  doors ;  tlieir  pages  before  them,  bearing  their 
targets.  Mr.  Sympson. 

As  this  alteration  is  countenanced  by  none  of  the  old  copies,  so  the  reason  for  which  it  I* 
made  will  hardly  be  deemed  a  sufi'iciont  one,  when  it  is  understood,  that  every  combatant  was 
provided  with  a  gauntlet  when  he  foudit.     In  a  book  entitled,   *  Honor  Military  and  CiviiJ, 

•  contained  in  foure  Bookes.     By  W.  begar,*  fo.  1602,  p.  1.30,  is  the  follnwing  passage:  *  He 
'  that  loseth  his  gauntlet  in  fight,  is  more  to  he  blamed  than  he  who  is  disarmed  of  nis  poul- 

•  deron.    For  the  gauntlet  armeth  the  hand,  without  which  member  no  fight  can  be  performed; 
'  and  tJitrcfore  that  part  of  the  armor  is  commonly  sent  iu  signe  of  defiance/         R. 
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Pan,  Alas! 

Bes.  Without  the  lists  there  stood  some 
dozen  captains  of  either  side  mingled^  a]l 
which  were  sworn,  and  one  of  those  was  I : 
And  'twas  my  chance  to  stand  next  a  captain 
o'  th*  enemies'  side,  calPd  Tiribasus;  valiant, 
they  said,  he  was.  Whilst  these  two  kings 
were  stretching  themselves,  this  Tiribasus  cast 
something  a  scornful  look  on  me,  and  ask*d 
me,  whom  I  thought  would  overcouie?  I 
sffiil'd,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  fight  with 
me,  he  should  perceive  by  the  event  of  that 
whose  king  would  win.  Something  he  an- 
swered, aud  a  scuffle  was  like  to  grow,  when 
one  Zipetus  offered  to  help  him :  I 

Pan.  All  this  is  of  thyself:  I  pray  thee. 


fix  my  own  part,  by  my  troth,  1  confess,  I 
was  not  to  give. 

Pan.  See,  for  his  own  part ! 

Bac.  I  fear,  yet,  this  iellow  is  abus'd  with 
a  good  report. 

B«.  But  I 

Pan.  Sail  of  himself! 

Bes.  Cry'd,  *  Give  the  word  ;*  when,  as 
some  of  tfiem  say,  Tigranes  was  stooping; 
bat  the  word  was  not  given  then;  yet  one 
Co6roes«  of  the  enemies*  part,  held  up  his 
fineer  to  me,  which  is  as  much,  with  us  mar- 
Uafists,  as,  '  I  will  fight  v.-ith  you :'  I  said  not 
t  word,  nor  made  sign  during  the  combat; 
but  that  once  done 

Pan,  He  slips  o*er  all  the  fight. 

Bes.  Icairdnim  tome;  Cosroes,said  I— — 

Pan.  I  will  bear  no  more. 

Bts.  No,  no,  1  lye. 

Bac.  I  dare  be  sworn  thou  dost. 

Bes.  Captain,  said  I ;  so  it  was. 

Pan.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  hear  no  further* 

Bes.  No?  Your  grace  will  wish  you  had. 

Pan.  I  will  not  wish  it.  What,  is  this  the 
My  biother  writes  to  me  to  take?  [lady 

Bes.  A  n't  please  your  grace,  this  is  she. 
Charge,  will  you  come  near  the  princess? 

Pan.  You're  welcome  from  your  country; 
and  this  land 
Shall  shew  unto  you  all  the  kindnesses 
Thai  I  can  make  it.    What's  your  name? 

Spa.  Thalestris.  [a  letter 

Pan.  You're  very  welcome :  You  have  got 
To  put  you  to  me  that  has  power  enough  [you, 
To  place  mine  enemy  here ;  then  much  more 
That  are  so  far  from  Wng  so  to  me. 
That  you  ne'er  saw  me.  [truth. 

Bes.  Madam,  I  dare  pass  my  word  for  her 

Spa.  My  truth? 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  do  you  think  I  am 
afriidshe'U  steal? 

Bes.  I  cannot  tell;  servants  are  slippciy; 

W  1  dare  give  my  word  for  her :  And  tor 

boQ£st}%  she  came  alohg  with  me,  and  manj 

favours  she  did  me  by  the  wav ;  but,  by  this 

VoL.1. 


light,  none  but  what  she  might  do  with  mo- 
desty, to  a  man  of  m]^  rank. 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  here's  nobody  thinks 
othenvise. 

Bes.  Nay,  if  you  should,  your  grace  may 
think  your  pleasure;  but  I  am  sure  1  brought 
herirom  Armenia,  and  in  all  that  way,  if  ever 
I  touch'd  any  bare  of  her  above  her  knee,  I 
pray  God  I  may  sink  where  I  stand. 

Spa.  Above  my  knee  ? 

Bes.  No,  you  know  I  did  not ;  and  if  any 
man  will  say  I  did,  this  sword  shall  answer. 
Nay,  I'll  defend  the  reputation  of  my  Charge, 
whilst  I  live.  Your  grace  shall  understand,  I 
am  secret  in  these  businesses,  and  know  how 
lo  defend  a  lady's  honour. 

Spa.  I  hope  your  grace  knows  him  so  well 
already,  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you  he's  vain 
and  foolish. 

Bes.  Ay,  you  may  call  me  what  you  please, 
but  I'll  defend  your  good  name  against  the 
world.  And  so  I  take  my  leave  of  your  grace, 
and  of  you,  my  lord -protector.  I  am  likewise 
glad  to  see  your  lordsnip  well. 

Bac.  Oh,  captain  Bessus,  I  thank  you.  I 
would  speak  with  you  anon. 

Bes.  When  you  please,  I  will  attend  your 
lordship.  [^Exit  Bes. 

Bac,  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave  too. 

Pan.  Good  Bacurius!  [^Lxii  Bac. 

Gob.  Madam,  what  writes  his  majesty  to 

Pan.  Ohy  my  lord,  [you  ? 

The  kindest  jirords !  I'll  keep  'em  while  riive. 
Here  in  my.  bosoi^ ;  there's  no  art  in  'em ; 
They  lie  disorder'd  in  this  paper,  just 
As  hearty  nature  speaks  'em. 

Gob.  And  to  me. 
He  writes,  what  tears  of  joy  he  shed,  to  hear 
How  you  were  grown  in  every  virtuous  way; 
And  yields  all  thanks  to  me,  for  that  dear  care 
Which  I  was  bound  to  have  in  training  you. 
There  is  no  princess  living  that  enjoys 
A  brother  of^  that  worth. 

Pan.  My  lord,  no  maid 
Longs  more  for  any  thing,  and  feels  more  heat 
And  cold  within  her  breast,  than  I  do  now. 
In  hope  to  see  him. 

Gov.  Yet  I  woiKler  much 
At  this :  He  writes,  he  brinirs  alonj^  with  him 
A  husl)and  for  you,  that  same  captive  prince ; 
And  if  he  love  you,  as  he  makes  a  shew. 
He  will  allow  you  freedom  in  a  choice,  [j-ou ; 

Pan.  And  so  he  will,  my  lord,  I  warrant 
He  will  but  offer,  and  give  mc  the  power 
To  take  or  leave. 

Gob.  Trust  me,  were  I  a  lady, 
I  could  not  like  that  man  were  bargain'd  with. 
Before  I  chose  him. 

Pan.  But  I  am  not  built  [thy. 

On  such  wild  humours ;  and  if  I  find  him  w*or- 
He  is  not  less  because  he's  offered,  [seem  less ! 

Spa.  'Tis  true  he  is  not;  'would,  he  would 

Gob,  1  think  there  is  no  lady  can  affect 
Another  prince,  your  broiiier  standing  by; 
He  doth  eclipse  mens'  virtues  so  with  his. 
M 
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Spa.  I  know  a  lady  inay>  and,  more  I  fear> 
Another  lady  will. 

Pan.  'Would  I  might  see  him ! 

Gob.  Why,  so  you  shall.    My  businesses 
are  great : 
I  will  attend  you  when  it  is  his  pleasure  to  see 

Pan,  I  thank  vou,  good  my  lord.        [you. 

Gob.  You  wilf  be  ready,  madam? 

Pan.  Yes.  '  [Exit  Gob. 

Spa.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  send  away 
Your  other  women,  and  receive  from  me 
A  few  sad  words,  which,  j»et  against  your  joys. 
May  make  'em  shine  the- more. 

Pan.  Sirs,  leave  mefll.     lExeunt  women. 

Spa.  I  kneel  a  stranger  here,  to  beg  a  thing 
Unfit  for  me  to  ask,  and  you  to  grant. 
'Tis  such  another  strange'  ill- laid  request. 
As  if  a  beggar  should  intreat  a  king 
To  leave  his  sceptre  and  hi^  throne  to  him, 
And  take  h's  rags  to  Wnder^cr  the  world. 
Hungry  and  cold. 

Pan.  That  were  a  strange  request. 

Spa.  As  ill  is  mine'. 

Pan,  Then,  do  not  utter  it.     .   "      • 

Spa.  Alas,  'tis  of  that  nature,  Aiat  it  must 
Be  utter'd,  ay,  and  grante(t,  or  I  die! 
I  am  asham'd  to  speak  it ;  but  where  life 
I  jes  at  the  stake,  1  cannot  think  her  woman, 
That  will  not  talk  something  unreasonably 
To  hazard  saving  of  it.**    I  shall  seem 
A  strange  petitioner,  that  wish  all  ill 
To  them  1  beg  of,  ere  they  give  me  aught; 
Yet  so  I  must :  I  woukl  you  were  not  fair. 
Nor  wise,  for  in  your  ill  consists  my  good : 
If  you  weie  foolish ,  you  would  hear  my  prayer ; 
If  foul;  you  had  not  power  to  hinder  mej 
He  would  not  love  you. 

Pan.  What's  the  meaning  of  it?     [bounds 

Spa.  Nay,  my  request  is  more  without  the 
•  Of  reason  yet;  lor  'tis  not  in  the  pow'r 
Of  you  to  QO,  what  I  would  have  you  grant. 

Pan.  Why,  then,  'tis  idle.    Prithee,  speak 
it  out. 

Spa.  Your  brother  brings  a  prince  into  this 
land. 
Of  such  a  noble  shape,  so  sweet  a  grace. 
So  full  of  worth  withal,  that  every  maid 
That  looks  upon  him  gives  away  herself 
To  him  for  ever;  and  for  you  to  have 


He  brings  him :  And  so  mad  is  my  demand. 
That  I  desire  you  not  to  have  this  man,    [die. 
This  excellent  man ;  for  whom  you  needs  must 
If  you  should  miss  him.    I  do  now  expect 
You  should  laugh  at  me. 

Pan.  Trust  me,  I  could  weep 
Rather-;  for  I  ha^  e  found  in  all  thy  words 
A  strange  disjointed  sorrow. 

Spa.  'Tis  by  me 
His  own  desire'so,  that  youVould  not  love  him. 

Pan.  His  own  desire!    Why,  credit  me, 
Thalestris, 
I  am  uncommon  wooer:  If  he  shall  woo  me. 
His  worth  may  be  such,  tha^I  dare  not  swear 
I  will  not  love  him  ;  but  if  he  will  stay 
To  have  me  woo  him,  I  will  promise  thee 
He  may  keep  all  his  graces  to  nimself. 
And  fear  no  ravishing  from  m^. 

Spa.  Tis  yet 
His  own  desire ;  but  when  he  sees  your  face, 
'  I  fear,  it  will  not  be;  therefore  I  charge  you. 
As  you  have  j>ity,  stop  those  tender  ears 
From  his  enchanting  voice ;  close  up  those  eyes. 
That  you  may  neither  catch  a  dart  from  him. 
Nor  he  from  ^ou.    I  charge  you,  as  you  hope 
To  live  in  quiet ;  for  when  I  am  dead. 
For  certain  I  will  walk  to  visit  him. 
If  he  break  promise  with  me :  For  as  fast 
As  oaths,  without  a  formal  ceremony. 
Can  make  me,  1  am  to  him. 

Pan*  Then  be  fearless; 
For  if  he  were  a  thin^  *twixt  God  and  roan, 
I  could  gaze  on  him,  if  I  knew  it  sin     [eyes ; 
To  love  him,  without  passion.' '     Dry  your 
I  swear,  you  shall  enjoy  liim  still  for  me ; 
I  will  not  hinder  you.    But  I  perceive  [lestris. 
You  are  not  what  you  seem :  Kise,  rise,  Tha- 
If  your  right  name  be  so. 

Spa.  Indeed,  it  is  notr 
Snaconia  is  my  name;  but  I  desire 
Not  to  be  known  to  others. 

Pan.  Why,  by  me 
You  shall  not ;  I  will  never  do  you  wrong; 
What  good  I  can,  I  will :  Think  not  my  birth 
Or  education  such,  that  I  should  injure 
A  stranger  virgin.     You  are  welcome  hither. 
In  company  you  wish  to  be  commanded ; 
But,  when  we  are  alone,  I  shall  be  ready 
To  be  your  servant.  [ExeunL 


but  where  life 


Iacs  at  the  slake f  I  cannot  think  her  woman 

That  will  not  take  something  unreasonably, 
'    y*  hazard  saving  of  it."]  But  what  was  the  woman  to  take  in  this  case?  I  think,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  I  have  restoreil  xhe  original  word  of  the  Poets :  My  emendation  is  confirmed  by 
what  she  says  three  lines  above. 

Alas!  -Tis  of  that  nature,  that  U  must 

Bcutter'd.  .    Mr.  Theobald. 

■'  For  if  hf  were  a  fhtn^  *twijcf  god  and  man, 

J  could  gaze  on  him,  tfl  knew  it  sin 

To  love  him,  without  passion  :^  i.  e.  If  she  knew  it  a  sin  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  let  him 
be  ever  so  lovely,  she  could  avoid  it.  The  confidence  with  which  she  speaks  this,  is  exiremelv 
paturaly  to  shew  how  little  we  know  our  o^n  weakness :  For  she  soon  after  falls  in  love  witti 
one,  whom  she  took  for  her  own  bfother.  JI4r.  Seward. 
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Enter  ihref  men  and  a  woman. 

1  Man.  Come,  come,  run,  run,  run. 

2  Man.  We  shall  outgo  her. 

3  Men.  One  were  better  be  bang*d  than 
canj  out  women  fiddling  to  these  shows. 

from.  Is  the  king  hard  by? 

1  Man.  Youheani  hewitn  the  bottles  said, 
he  thought  we  should  come  too  late.  What 
abundance  of  people  here  is? 

fFbm.  But  what  had  he  in  those  bottles? 
3  Man.  1  know  not. 

2  Man.  Why,  ink,  goodman  fool. 

3  Man.  Ink,  what  to  do  ? 

1  Man.  Why,  the  kins,  look  you,  will 
many  times  calf  for  those  bottles,  and  break 
his  mind  to  his  friends. 

H^om.  IjtVs  take  our  places;  we  shall  have 
no  room  else. 

2  Man.  The  man  told  us,  lie  would  walk 
o'  foot  through  the  people. 

3  Man.  Ay,  marry,  did  he. 

1  Man.  Our  shops  are  well  look*d-to  now. 

2  Man.  *Slife,  yonder' s  my  master,  I  think. 
1  Man.  No,  *tis  not  he. 

Enter  Philip,  with  two  citizens*  wives. 

1  Cit.  Lord,  how  fine  the  fields  be.  What 
sweet  living  'tis  in  the  country! 

2  Cit.  Ay,  poor  souls,  God  help  *em,  they 
live  as  contentedly  as  one  of  us. 

1  Cit.  My  husband's  cousin  would  have  had 
roc  gone  into  the  country  last  year.  Wert 
thou  ever  there  ?  [once. 

2  Cit.  Ay,  poor  souls,  I  was  amongst  'em 
1  Cit.  And  what  kind  ofcreatures  are  they, 

for  love  of  God  ? 

S  Cii.  Very  gpod  people,  God  help  'cm. 

1  Cit.  Wilt  thou  go  down  with  me  this 
summer  when  I  am.brouglu  to-bed? 

2  Cit.  Alas,  it  is  no  place  for  us. 

1  Cit.  Why,  prithee? 

2  Cit.  Why,  you  can  have  nothing  there; 
there's  nobody  cries  brooms. 

i  Cit.  No? 

2  Cit.  No  tnily,  nor  milk. 

1  Cit.  Nor  mi(k !  how  do  they  ? 

2  Cit.  They  are  fain  to  milk  themselves 
i'  the  country. 

1  Cit.  Good  lord !  But  the  people  there,  I 
think,  will  be  very  dutiful  to  one  of  us. 

2  Cit.  Ay,  God  knows  will  they ;  and  yet 
they  do  not  greatly  care  for  our  husbands. 

1  Cit.  Do  they  Hot  ?  alas !  i*  good  faith,  I 
cantM>t  blame  them :  For  wc  do  not  greaily 
care  for  them  ourselves.  Philip,  I  pmy,  cliuse 
us  a  plnce. 

Phil.  There's  the  best,  forsooth. 
*    1  Cit.  By  your  leave,  good  jicople,  a  little. 

Z  Man.  What's  ihe  matter? 

Phi.  1  pray  you,  my  friend,  do  not  thrust 
my  mistress  so ;  she's  with  child. 

2  Man.  Let  her  look  to  herself  then  \  has 
•he  not  had  thrusting  enough  yet  ?  If  she  stay 
shouldering  here,  »he  may,  haps,  go  home  with 
a  cake  in  her  belly. 


3  Man.  How  now,  goodman  Squitter- 
breech !  why  do  you  lean  on  me? 

Phil.  Because  I  will. 

3  Man.  Will  you,  Sir  Sauce-box?  , 

1  Cit.  Look,  if  one  ha'  not  struck  Philip. 
Come  hither,  Philip;  why -did  he  strike  thee^ 

Phil.  For  leaning  on  him. 

1  Cit.  Why  didst  thou  lean  on  him?    . 

Phil,  1  did  not  tliink  he  would  have  struck 
me. 

1  Cit.  As  God  save  me,  la»  thou'ft  as  Vrlld 
as  a  buck;  there's  no  quarrel,  but  thou'rt  at 
one  end  or  other  on't. 

3  Man.  It's  at  the  first  end  then,  for  he'll 
ne'er  stay  the  last. 

1  Cit.  Well,  Slip-string,  I  shall  meet  with 
you. 

3  Man.  When  you  will. 

]  Cit.  ril  give  a  crown  to  meet  with  you« 

3  Man.  At  a  bawcly-house. 

1  Cit.  Ay,  you're  full  of  your  roguery;  but 
if  I  do  meet  you,  it  shall  cost  me  a  fall. 

Flourish .     Enter  one  run ning. 
^  4  Man.  The  king,  the  kii\g,  the  king,  tha 
king !  Now,  now,  now,  now ! 

Flourish,     Enter  Arhaces,   Tigranes,  and 
Mardonius, 
i^//.  God  preserve  your  majesty!         [full, 
Arh.  I  thank  you  all.    Now  are  my  joys  at 
When  I  behold  you  safe,  my  loving  subjects. 
By  you  I  grow ;  'tis  your  united  love 
That  lifts  me  to  this  neight. 
All  the  account  that  I  can  render  you 
For  all  the  love  you  have  bestow'd  on  me. 
All  your  expences  to  maintain  my  war. 
Is  but  a  little  word :  You  will  imagine 
*Tis  slender  payment;  yet  'tis  such  a  word 
As  is  not  to  be  bought  but  with  your  bloods : 
'Tis  peace ! 

All.  God  preserve  your  msyesty!    • 
Arb.  Now  you  may  live  securely  i'  your  towns. 
Your  children  round  al>out  you ;  you  may  sit 
Under  your  vines,  and  .make  .the  liuiseries 
Of  other  kingdoms  a  discourse  for  you,    [may 
And  lend  them  sorrows.     For  yourselves,  you 
Safely  forget  there  are  «uch  things  as^ears : 
And  you  may  all,  whose  goods  thoughts  I  have 

,     gaiu'd. 
Hold  me  unworthy,  when  I  think  my  life 
A  sacrifice  too  great  to  keep  you  thus 
In  such  a  calm  estate! 

Ail.  God  bless  your  majesty!       [the  man, 
Arh.  Se?,  all  good  people ;  I  have  brought 
Whose  very  name  vou  fear'd,  a  caj)tive  home. 
Behold  him;  'tis  Tigranes !  In  your  hearts 
Singsongs  of  glachiess  and  deliverance. 

1  Cit.  Outuixmhim! 

2  Cit.  How  he  looks. 

3  IVom.  Hang  him,  hang  him! 
Mar.  These  are  sweet  people. 
Tigr.  Sir,  you  do  me  tvrong. 

To  render  me  a  scorned  spectacle 
To  common  people. 

Arh.  It  was  far  from  me 
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To  mean  it  80«    If  I  have  aught  deaervM, 
My  loving  subjects,  let  me  beg  of  you 
Not  to  tevile  this  |)rince,  in  whom  there  dwells 
All  worth,  of  which  the  nature  of  a  man 
Is  capable ;  valour  beyond  compare  : 
The  terror  of  his  name  has  stretched  itself 
Where-ever  there  is  sun :  And  yet  for  you 
I  fought  with  him  single,  and  won  him  too. 
I  made  his  valour  stoop,  and  brought  that  name, 
Soar'd  to  so  unbeliev  d  a  height,  to  fall  [loves. 
Beneath  mine.    This,  inspired  with  aU  your 
I  did  perform ;  and  will,  for  your  content. 
Be  ever  ready  for  a  greater  work. 

All.  The  Lord  bless  your  majesty! 

Tig,  So,  he  has  made  me  amends  now  with 
a  speech  in  commendation  of  himself:  I  would 
not  be  so  vain-glorious. 

Arh,  If  there  be  any  thing  in  which  I  may 
Do  good  to  any  creature  here,  speak  out ; 
For  I  must  leave  you :  And  it  troubles  nic. 
That  my  occasions,  for  the  good  of  you. 
Are  sucti  as  call  me  from  you ;  Else,  my  joy 
Would  be  to  spend  mj  days  among  you  all. 
You  shew  your  loves  m  these  large  multitudes 
That  come  to  meet  me.     I  will  pray  for  you. 
Heav'n  prosper  you,  that  you  may  know  old 
And  live  to  see  your  children's  chiUIren  [years. 
Sit  at  youf  boards  with  plenty !  When  there  is 


A  want  of  any  thing,  let  it  be  known 
To  me,  and  I  will  be  a  father  to  you. 
God  keep  you  all ! 

J' Flourish k     Exeunt  kings  and  their  train, 
II.  God  bless  your  majesty,  God  bless  your 
majesty! 
1  Man.  Come,  shall  we  go  ?  all's  done. 
Worn,  Ay,  for  God*s  sake :  I  have  not  made 

a  fire  yet. 
S  Man,  Away,  away!  all's  done. 
3  Man.  Content.    Farewell,  Philip. 

1  Cit.  Away,  you  halter-sack,  you !    [face. 

2  Man.  Philip  will  not  fight ;  he's  afraid  on'a  i 
Phil.  Ay,  marry ;  am  I  afraid  of  my  face? 

3  Man.  Thou  wouldst  be,  Philip,  if  thou 
saw'st  it  iii  a  glass ,  it  looks  so  like  a  visor. 

/  [Exeunt  the  three  men  and  woman, 

1  Cit.  You'll  be  hang'dj  sirrah.  Come^ 
Philip,  walk  before  us  homewards.  Did  not 
his  majesty  say  he  had  brought  us  home  peas 
for  all  our  money?  '* 

2  Cit.  Yes,  marrj%  did  he. 

1  Cit,  They're  the  first  1  heard  of  this  year, 
by  my  troth.  I  lon^'d  for  some  of  'em.  Did 
he  not  say,  we  should  have  some  i 

2  Cit.  Yes,  and  so  we  shall  anon,  I  warrant 
you,  have  every  one  a  peck  brought  home  to 
our  houses.  lExeunt. 


ACT   III. 


Enter  Arlaces  and  Golrias. 

Arh.  IVr Y  sister  take  it  ill  ? 

^^^    Ca/'.  Not  very  ill: 
Something  unkindly  shedoes  take  it.  Sir, 
To  have  her  husband  chosen  to  her  hands. 

Arb.  Why,  Gobrias,  let  her ;  I  must  have 
her  know. 
My  will,  and  not  her  own,  must  govern  her. 
What,  will  she  marry  with  some  slave  at  home? 

Goh.  Oh,  she  is  far  from  any  stubbornness ; 

You  much  mistake  her;  and,  no  doubt,  will 

like  [hold  her, 

W  here  you  will  have  her.    But,  when  you  be- 

You  will  be  loth  to  part  with  such  a  jewel. 

Arh.  To  part  with  her?  Why,  Gobrias,  art 
She  is  my  sister.  [thou  mad? 

Goh.  Sir,  I  know  she  is: 
But  it  were  pity  to  make  ijoor  our  land. 
With  such  a  b«iuty  to  enrich  another. 

Arh.  Pish !  Will  she  have  him  ?  • 

Gob.  1  do  hoi^e  she  will  not,  [^Aside. 

I  think  she  will.  Sir. 

Arb,  Were  she  my  father,  and  my  mother 
too. 


And  all  the  names  for  which  we  think  folks 

friends. 
She  should  be  forc'd  to  havehim,  when  I  know 
*Tin  fit.     I  will  net  hear  her  say,  she's  loth. 
Gob.  Heav'n,  bring  my  purpose  luckily  to 
pass!  [straint. 

You  kuovv  'tis  just. — She  will  not  need  con- 
S)»e  loves  you  so. 

Arb.  How  does  she  love  me?  Speak. 
•  Gob.  She  loves  you  more  than  people  love 

their  health. 
That  live  by  labour;  more  than  I  could  love 
A  man  that  died  for  me,  if  he  could  live 
Again. 

Arb.  She  is  not  like  her  mother,  then. 
Goh.  Oh,  no !  When  you  were  in  Armenia, 
I  durst  not  let  her  know  when  you  were  hurt  r 
For  at  the  first,  on  every  little  scratch,     [eat. 
She  kept  her  chamber,  wept,  and  could  not 
Till  you  were  well ;  andmany  times  the  new» 
Was  so  long  coming,  that,  before  we  heard. 
She  was  as  near  her  death,  as  you  your  health. 
Arh,  Alas,  poor  soul!  But  yet  she  must  be 
rul'd. 
I  know  not  how  I  sliall  requite  her  well. 


Did  not  hu  majesty  say,  he  had  brought  us  home  peas  for  all  tntr  money.!  This  ndiculout 
blunder  from  the  ignorance  of  the  citizen  m  mistaking  peace  for  peas,  might  have  an  effect, 
perhaps,  (at  least  of  laughter)  on  the  gross  audiences  of  those  Umes  j  though  I  question  whethei 
It  would  not  jncet  with  a  rebuke  from  the  nicer  tastes  in  ours.  Mr,  Theobald 
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I  lon^  to  see  her:  Hare  ytm  ient  for  her. 
To  tdtl  her  I  am  ready} 
Gel.  Sir,  I  have. 

Enter  I  gentleman  and  Tigranes. 

1  Gent.  Sir,  here  is  the  Armenian  king. 

Arb.  He*s  welcome.  [jprincess  wait 

1  GtnL  And  the  qiieen-motner  and  the 
Withoat.  [ExitGohrias. 

Arh.  Good  Gobrias,  bring 'em  in. 
T^mneSy  you  will  think  you  are  arriv*d 
In  a  strange  land,  where  mothers  cast  to  poison 
Their  only  sons :  Think  you,  you  shall  be  safe  ? 

Ttg.  Too  safe  I  am.  Sir. 

Enter  Gobrias^  Arane,  Panthea^  Spacania, 
BaatrhUf  Mariamus,  Betsus,  and  two  gen- 
tiemen. 

Ara.  As  low  as  this  I  bow  to  you;"'  and 
As  low  as  is  my  grave,  to  shew  a  mmd  [would 
Thank ^1  for  all  your  mercies. 

Arb.  Oh,  stand  up. 
And  let  me  kneel !  the  light  will  be  asham*d 
To  see  observance  done  to  me  by  you. 

Ara.  You  are  my  king. 

ArB.  You  are  my  mother.     Rise ! 
As  far  be  all  your  fanhs  from  your  own  soul, 
As  from  my  memory ;  then  you  shall  be 
As  white  as  Innocence  herself. 

Ara.  I  came 
Only  to  shew  my  duty,  and  acknowledge    ' 
Ikly  sorrows  for  my  sins :  Longer  to  stay. 
Were  but  to  draw  eyes  more  attentively  [safe 
Upon  my  shame.    That  pow'r,  that  kept  you 
From  me,  preserve  you  still ! 

Arb.  Your  own  desires  shall  be  your  sjuide. 
[jBjti/  Arane. 

Pan.  Now  let  me  die! 
Since  I  have  seen  my  lord  the  kin^  return 
la  safety,  I  have  seen  all  good  that  life 
Can  shew  me.     I  have  ne'er  another  wish 
For  Heav'n  to  grant;  nor  were  it  fit  I  should 5 
For  1  am  bound  to  spend  my  age  to  come. 
In  giriiig  thanks  that  this  was  granted  me.        , 

&>b.  Why  does  not  your  majesty  speak  ? 

Arb.  To  whom?  I 


Gob.  To  the  princess^ 

Pan.  Alas,  Sir,  I  am  fearful !  You  do  look 
On  roe,  as  if  I  .were  some  loathed  thing. 
That  you  were  findinc  out  a  way  to  shun. 

Gov,  Sir,  you  shouTd  speak  to  her. 

Arb.  Ha? 

Pan.  I  know  I  am  unworthy,  yet  not  ilh 
Arm*d  with  w^ich  innocence,  here  I  will  kneel 
'Till  I  am  one  with  earth,  but  I  will  gain 
Some  words  and  kindness  from  you. 

Tigr.  Will  you  speak.  Sir? 

Arb.  Speak !  am  I  what  I  was  7 
What  art  thou,  that  dost  creep  into  my  breast. 
And  dar'st  not  see  my  face  ?  Shew  fortfi  thyself. 
I  feel  a  pair  of  fiery  wings  display'd      [there ! 
Hither,  from  thence.     You  shall  not  tarry 
Up,  and  be  gone ;  if  thou  be'st  love,  be  gone ! 
Or  I  will  tear  thee  from  my  wounded  breast. 
Pull  thy  lov'd  down  away,  and  with  a  quill 
By  this  right  arm  drawn  fromthy  wanton  wing. 
Write  to  thy  laughing  mother  1'  thy  blood,** 
That  you  are  pow'rs  bely'd,  and  all  your  darts 
Are  to  be  blown  away,  by  men  resolv'd. 
Like  dust.    I  know  thou  fear'st  my  words ; 
away  1  [slow  ? 

Tigr.  Dh,  misery!    why  should  he  be  so 
There  can  no  falsehood  come  of  loving  her. 
Though  I  have  given  my  faith,  she  is  a  thing 
Both  to  be  lov*d  and  serv'd  beyond  my  faith. 
I  would,  he  would  present  me  to  her  quickly. 

Pan.  Will  you  not  speak  at  all?  Are  you 
so  far 
From  kind  words?  Yet,  to  save  my  modesty. 
That  must  talk  till  you  answer,  do  not  stand 
As  you  were  dumb ;  say  something,  though  it  be 
Poison  d  with  anger  that  may  strike  me  dead. 

Mar.  Have  you  no  life  at  all  ?  For  manhood 
sake. 
Let  her  not  kneel,  and  talk  neglected  thus. 
A  tree  would  find  a  tongue  to  answer  her. 
Did  she  but  give  it  such  a  lov'd  respect. 

Arh.  You  mean  this  lady.    Liu  her  from 
the  earth : 
Whv  do  you  let  her  kneel  so  long?  Alas  I 
Madam,  "your  beauty  uses  to  command. 
And  not  to  beg.     What  is  your  suit  to  me? 


•»  As  low  as  this  I  bow  to  you,  fisi^c]  Mr.  Theobald  compares  this  speech,  and  Arbaces' 
Htplv,  to  the  following  passage  m  Coriolanus,  on  a  similar  occasion,  '  to  which,  says  he,  our 
Aotbors  might  possibly  have  an  eye.' 

Vol.  O^,  stand  up  bless' d  ! 

fVkilst  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint 
I  kneel  before  thee ;  and  unproperltf 
Shew  duty  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  qnd  parent. 

Cor.   What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  f  to  your  corrected  son  f 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hung^ry  teach 
Pillop  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  wind:i  , 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  *  gainst  the  fiery  sun  i 
Muf  tic  ring  impossibility  ^  to  make 
What  cantu/t  be  slight  work. 

^  Thy  bughing  mother?^  The  old  poets,  boih  Greek  and  Latin,,  as  Mr.  Seward  observes, 
Ipply  ths  epitliet  to  Venus. 
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It  shall  be  sranted ;  yet  the  time  is  short. 
And  my  anairs  are  great.    But  where*s  my  sis- 
1  bade  she  should  be  brought.  [ter? 

3Iar.  What«  is  he  mad? 

Arb,  Gobrias,  where  is  she? 

Gob.  Sir! 
'  Arh.  Where  is  she,  man? 

Gob.  Who,  Sir? 

Arb,  Who?  hast  thou  foigot  my  sister? 

Gob.  Your  sister.  Sir?  [a  wit, 

Arb.  Your  sister.  Sir?  Some  one  that  hath 
Answer,  where  is  she? 

Gob.  Do  you  not  sec  heif  there? 

Arb.  Where? 

Gob.  There. 

Arb.  There?  where? 

Mar.  'Slight,  there!  are  you  blind? 

Arb.  Which  do  you  mean?  That  little  one? 

Gob.  No,  Sir,  [can  see 

Arb.  No,  Sir?  Why,  do  you  mock  me?  I 
No  other  here,  but  that  petitioning  lady. 

Gob.  That's  she. 

Arb.  Away! 

Gob.  Sir,  it  is  she. 

Arb.  Tis  false. 

Gob.  Is  it? 

Arb.  As  Hell!  By  Heav'n,  as  false  as  Hell  !* 
My  sister ! — Is  she  dead?  If  it  be  so, 
S|)eak  boldly  to  me;  for  I  am  a  man, 
And  dare  not  cjuarrel  with  Divinity; 
And  do  not  think  to  cozen  me  with  this. 
I  see,  you  all  are  mule  and  stand  amaz'd. 
Fearful  to  answer  me.     It  is  too  true; 
A  decreed  instant  cuts  off  ev'r^  life. 
For  which  to  mourn,  is  to  repine.    She  died 
A  virgin  though,  more  innocent  than  sleep. 
As  clear  as  her  own  eyes;  and  blessedness 
Eternal  wails  upon  her  where  she  is. 
I  know,  she  could  not  niake  a  wish  to  change 
Her  state  for  new;  and  you  shall  see  me  bear 
My  crosses  like  a  man.     We  all  must  die. 
Arid  she  liath  taught  us  how. 

Gob.  Do  not  mistake. 
And  vex  yourself  for  nothing;  for  her  death 
Is  a  long  life  off  yet,  I  hope.    *Tis  she ; 
And  if  my  speech  deserve  not  faith,  lay  death 
Upon  nie,  and  my  latest  words  shall  force 
A  credit  from  you. 

Arb.  Which,  good  Gobrias? 
That  lady,  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Gob.  That  lady.  Sir: 
She  is  your  sister ;  and  she  is  your  sister 
That  loves  you  so;  'tis  she  for  whom  I  weep. 
To  see  you  use  her  thus. 

Arb.  It  cannot  be. 

Tigr.  Pish !  this  is  tedious : 
I  cannot  hold;  I  must  present  myself. 
And  y«t  the  sight  of  my  Spaconia 


Touches  me,  as  a  sudden  thunder-clap 
Does  one  that  is  about  to  sin. 

Arb,  Away!  [tor. 

No  more  of  this!  Here  I  pronounce  him  trai- 
The  direct  plotter  of  my  death,  that  names 
Or  thinks  her  for  my  sister :  'Tis  a  lye, 
The  most  malicious  of  the  world,  invented 
To  mad  your  kins.    He  that  will  say  so  next. 
Let  him  draw  out  his  sword  and  sheath  it  heit; 
It  is  a  sin  fully  as  pardonable. 
She  is  no  kin  to  me,  nor  shall  she  be: 
If  she  were  ever,  I  create  her  none. 
And  which  of  you  can  question  this?  My  pow*r 
Is  like  the  sea,  that  is  to  be  obey'd. 
And  not  disputed  with.     I  have  decreed  her 
As  far  from  having  part  of  blood  with  me. 
As  the  naked  Indians.   Come  and  an!«wer  me. 
He  that  is  boldest  now :  Is  that  my  sister? 

Mar.  Oh,  this  is  finel 

Bes.  No,  marr}',  she  is  not,  an't  please  your 

majesty.  [y*^^* 

I  never  thought  she  was;  she's  nothing  like 

Arb.  No ;    tis  true,  she  is  not. 

Mar.  Thou  shouldst  be  hang'd. 

Pan.  Sir,  I  will  speak  but  once :  By  the 
same  pow'r 
You  make  my  blood  a  stranger  unto  yours. 
You  may  command  me  dead;  and  so  much 

love 
A  stranger  may  importune;  pray  you,  do. 
If  this  request  appear  too  much  to  grant. 
Adopt  me  of  some  other  family. 
By  your  unquestion'd  word;  else  I  shall  live 
Like  sinful  issues,  that  are  left  in  streets 
By  their  regardless  mothers,  and  no  name 
Will  be  found  for  me. 

Arb.  I  will  hear  no  more. 
W^hy  should  there  be  such  music  in  a  voice. 
And  sin  for  me  to  hear  it?  All  the  world 
May  take  delight  in  this  ;*  and  'tis  damnatiou 
For  me  to  do  so.     You  are  fair,  and  wise, 
A^  virtuous,  I  think ;  and  he  is  bless'd 
That  is  so  near  you  as  a  brother  is; 
But  you  are  nought  to  me  but  a  disease  ; 
Continual  torment  without  hope  of  case. 
Such  an  ungodly  sickness  I  have  got. 
That  he,  that  undertakes  my  cure,  must  first 
O'erthrow  divinity,  all  moral  laws. 
And  leave  mankind  as  unconfin'd  as  beasts  ; 
Allowing  'em  to  do  all  actions. 
As  freely  as  they  drink  when  they  desire. 
I^t  me  not  hear  you  sjx-ak  again  ;  vet  so 
I  shall  but  l^^ijjuish  for  the  want  of  that. 
The  having  which  would  kill  me.     No  mar 
Offer  to  si)eak  for  her*  for  I  consider       []her< 
As  much  as  ynu  can  sav;  I  will  not  toil 
My  body  and  my  mind  too;  rest  thou  there ; 
Here's  one  within  will  labour  for  you  both. 


■  and  *iis  damnation 


For  me  to  do  so."]  To  make  sense  and  true  reasoning,  the  conjunction  and  must  be  chan;^ 

into  the  discretive  particle  yet.    The  king  means,  all  Uie  world,  besides  himself,  may  lake  dc 

light  in  the  music  of  her  tongue;  but  it  would  be  damnation  in  him  to  do  so.     Mr.  ^hfoiafa 

We  have  followed  the  olfl  reading,  which  we  think  easy  and  familiar.     And  often  stands  ft 

and  yet',  and  clearly  conveys  that  sense  in  the  passage  before  us. 
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Pan.  I  would  I  ^ere  past  speaking. 

M.  Fear  not,  madam ; 
Tbe  king  will  alter :  'Tis  some  sudden  rage. 
And  you  shall  see  it  end  ^>me  other  way. 

Pan.  Ptty  Heav*n  it  do!  [I  cannot 

Tigr.  Thoujgh  she  to  whom  I  swore  be  here, 
Stificmj  passion  longer;  if  my  father 
Should  rise  again,  disquieted  with  this, 
Anl  charge  me  to  forbear,  yet  it  would  out. 
Madam,  a  stranger,  and  a  pris*ner,  begs 
To  be  bid  welcome. 

Pan.  You  are  welcome.  Sir, 
I  think;  but  if  you  be  not,  *tis  past  me 
To  make  you  so ;  for  I  am  here  a  stranger 
Greater  than  you:  We  know  from  whence 

JtMi  come ; 
appear  a  lost  thing,  and  by  whom 
Is  jet  uncertain  ;  found  here  1*  the  court. 
And  only  sufferVi  to  walk  up  and  down. 
As  one  not  worth  the  owning. 

Spa.  Oh,  1  fear 
Ttgnnes  will  be  caught;  he  looks,  roethinks, 
A$  he  would  change  nis  eyes  with  her.    Some 

help 
There  is  above  for  me,  I  hope!  [fiist, 

T^ff.  \Vh^  do  you  turn  away,  and  weep  so 
And  utter  thuigs  that  mis-become  your  looks? 
Cm  yoQ  want  owning? 

Spa.  Oh,  'tis  certam  so. 

Titr.  Acknowledge  yourself  mine. 

Art.  How  now  ? 

TV.  And  then  see  if  you  want  an  owner. 

M.  They  are  talking! 

Tirr,  Nations  shall  own  you  for  their  queen. 

Ark.  Tigranes!  art  not  thou  my  prisoner? 

Tm:  I  am. 

Arc.  And  who  is  this? 

Titr.  She  is  your  si.ster. 

Art.  She  is  so. 

Mar.  Is  she  so  again  ?  that's  well. 

AtL:  And  how,  then,  dare  you  offer  to  change 

*  words  with  her? 

Tigr.  Dare  do  it!  Why,  you  brought  me 
nitbcr.  Sir, 
To  that  intent. 

Ar{\  Perhaps,  I  told  you  so ; 
If  I  had  sworn  it,  had  you  so  much  folly 
To  credit  it?  The  least  word  that  she  speaks 
Ii  worth  a  life.    Rule  your  disordered  tongue. 
Or  I  will  temper  it! 


Spa.  Blest  be  that  breath! 

Tigr.  Temper  my  tongue  1  Such  incivilities 
As  these  no  barbarous  people  ever  knew : 
You  break  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nations ; 
You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  prisoner  fspeak. 
For  theft.  My  tongue  be  temper  d?  1  must 
If  thunder  check  me,  and  I  will. 

Arh.  You  will? 

Spa,  Alas,  mv  forUme! 

Tigr.  Do  not  icar  his  frown. 
Dear  madam,  hear  me.  [base  in  me 

Arh.  Fear  not  my  frown?  But  that 'twere 
To  light  with  one  I  know  I  can  o'crcome. 
Again  thou  shoulds^  be  conquered  by  me. 

Mar.  He  has  one  ransom  with  him  already; 
methinks,  'twere  sood  to  fight  double  or  quit. 

Arb.  Away  with  him  to  prison !  Now,  Sir, 
see 
If  my  frown  be  regardless.  Why  delay  yon? 
Seize  him,  Bacurius !  You  shall  know  my  word 
Sweeps  like  a  win<l ;  and  all  it  grapples  withj 
Are  as  the  chaff  l)efore  it. 

Tigr.  Touch  me  not. 

Arb.  Help  there! 

Tigr.  Away! 

1  Gefii.  It  IS  in  vain  to  stniegle. 

2  Gcni.  You  must  be  forc'o. 
Bac,  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us; 

We  must  obey. 

Arb.  Why  do  you  dally  there? 
Drag  him  away  oy  any  thing. 

Bac.  Come,  Sir. 

Tigr.  Justice,   thou  ought'st  to  give  me 
strength  enough 
To  shake  all  these  off.    This  is  tyranny, 
Arbaccs,  Subtler  than  the  burning  bulrs,** 
Or  that  fam'd  tyrant's  bed.*'    Thou  mightst 

as  well 
Search  i*  the  deep  of  winter  through  I  he  snow 
For  half-starv'd  people,  to  bring  home  with 

thee. 
To  shew  'em  fire  and  send  'em  back  again. 
As  use  me  thus. 

Arb.  Let  him  be  close,  Bacurius. 

[^Exrunt  Tigranet  and  Bacuriut^ 

Spa.  I  ne'er  rcjoic'd  at  any  ill  to  him. 
But  this  imprisonment:  What  shall  become 
Of  me  forsaken  ? 

Gob.  You  will  not  let  your  sister 
Depart  thus  discontented  from  you.  Sir? 


■  This  is  tyranny. 


Arhaces,  subtler  than  the  burning  buWs."]  The  allusion  here  is  lo  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris, 
Jfbo  inclosed  the  wretches  that  had  offended  him,  in  a  bull  of  brass,  and  burned  them  alive; 
being  delighted  to  hear  their  groans  express  ihe  bellowing  of  a  bull.  One  Perillus,  we  are  told, 
Bade  this  savage  present  to  Pbalaris;  and  the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  him  of  hia 
**a  cruel  ingenuity :  Upon  which  Ovid  has  very  projierly  observed, 

Nee  lex  estjustior  ulla, 

Quam  nccis  artijiees  arte  per  ire  su&. 

'TTierc  is  no  more  equal  justice,  than  that  the  artificers  of  mischief  should  suffer  by  their 
»^  bad  arts.*  Mr  Theobald. 

.  *'  Or  that  fam*d  tyrant* s  bed."]  The  poets  allude  to  the  bed  of  the  inhuman  Procrustes,  an 
•^fflous  mbber  of  Attica,  who  compelled  all  his  prisoners  to  lie  in  it;  and,  if  they  were  too 
**t,  he  by  racks  stretched  out  tlieir  limbs  to  the  extent  of  it ;  if  they  were  of  too  tall  a  stature, 
« topped  off  their  feet,  and  reduced  them  to  a  length  suitable  to  his  bed.        Mr.  Theobald. 
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Arh,  By  no  means,  Gobrias:  I  have  done 
her  wrong. 
And  made  inyaelf  believe  much  of  myself. 
That  is  not  in  me.     You  did  kneel  to  me 
Whilst  I  stood  stubborn  and  regardless  by. 
And,  like  a  god  incensed,  save  no  ear 
To  all  your  prayers.    Behold,  I  kneel  to  you : 
Shew  a  contempt  as  large  as  was  mv  own. 
And  I  will  suffer  it ;  yet,  at  the  last,  tbrgive  me. 

Pan.  Oh,  you  wrong  me  more  in  this 
Than  in  your  rage  you  did :  You  mock  me 
now.  [w^orst 

Arh.  Never  forgive  me,  then;  which  is  the 
Can  happen  to  me. 

Pan,  If  you  be  in  earnest. 
Stand  up,  and  give  me  but  a  gentle  look. 
And  two  kind  words,  and  I  shall  be  in  Iieav*n. 
Arb.  Rise  you  then  too :  *♦  Here  I  acknow- 
ledge thee 
My  hope,  the  only  jewel  of  my  life. 
The  best  of  sisters,  dearer  than  my  breath, 
A  happiness  as  hi^h  as  I  could  thmk ; 
And  when  my  actions  call  thee  otherwise, 
^Perdition  light  upon  me! 

Pan,  This  is  better 
Than  if  you  had  not  frown'd ;  it  comes  to  me 
Like  mercy  at  the  block :  And  when  I  leave 
To  sen'e  you  with  my  life,  your  curse  be  with 
me! 
Arh.  Then  thus  I  do  salute  thee  ^  and  again. 
To  make  this  knot  the  stronger.     Paradise 
Is  there!  It  may  be,  jou  are  yet  in  doubt; 
This  third  kiss  blots  it  out. — 1  wade  in  sin. 
And  foolishly  intice  myself  along! 
Take  her  awsw ;  see  her  a  prisoner 
In  her  own  chamber,  closely,  Gobrias! 
Pan.  Alas!  Sir,  why? 
Arl.  I  must  not  stay  the  answer.    Do  it! 
Gob.  Gond  Sill 
Arb.  No  more!  Do  it,  I  say! 
Mar,  This  is  better  and  better. 
Pan.  Yet,  hear  me  speak. 
Arb.  I  will  not  hear  you  speak. 
Away  with  her!  Let  no  man  think  to  speak 
For  such  a  creature!  for  she  is  a  witch, 
A  poisoner,  and  a  traitor ! 

Crob.  Madam,  this  office  griex^es  me. 
Pan.  Nay,  'tis  well;  the  king  is  pleased 

with  it. 
Arb.  Bessus,  go  you  along  too  with  her.    I 
will  prove 
All  this  that  I  have  said,  if  I  may  live 
So  long.     But  I  am  desperately  sick ; 
For  she  has  given  me  poison  in  a  kiss : 


She  had  it  *tmxt  her  lips;  and  with  her  eyes 
She  witches  people.     Go,  without  a  word ! 

[Exeunt  Gob,  Pan.  Bet.  and  Spac. 
Why  should  you,  that  have  made  me  stand  ia 

war 
Like  Fate  itself,  cutting  what  threads  I  pleas*d> 
Deciee  such  an  unworthy  end  of  me. 
And  all  my  glories?  What  am  I,  alas. 
That  you  oppose  me ?  If  my  secret  thoughts 
Have  ever  narbour  d  swellings  against  you. 
They  could  not  hurt  you ;  and  it  is  in  you 
To  give  me  sorrow,  tnat  will  render  roe 
Apt  to  receive  your  mercy  :  Rather  so. 
Let  it  be  rather  so,  than  punish  me 
With  such  unmanly  sins.    Incest^'  b  in  me 
Dwelling  already;  and  it  must  be  holy. 
That  puUs  it  thence.  Where  art,  Maidonius^ 

Mar.  Here,  Sir. 

Arb.  I  pray  thee,  bear  me,  if  thou  canst. 
Am  I  not  grown  a  strange  weight? 

Mar.  As  you  were. 

Arb.  Noneavier^ 

Mar.  No,  Sir. 

Arb.  Why,  my  legs 
Refuse  to  bear  my  body !  Oh,  Mardonins, 
Thou  hast  in  field  beheld  me,  when  diou 

know*  St 
I  could  have  gone,  though  I  could  never  run . 

Mar,  And  so  I  shall  again. 

Arb.  Oh,  no,  'tis  past. 

Mar.  Pray  you,  go  rest  yourself.      [of  me, 

Arb.  Wilt  thou,  hereafter,  when  tliey  talk 
As  thou  shait  hear  nothing  but  infamy. 
Remember  some  of  those  things? 

Mar.  Yes,  1  will. 

Arb.  I  pray  thee,  do;  for  thou  shalt  never 
see  me  so  agam.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Bessus,  alone. 
Bes.  They  talk  of  Fame;  I  have  gotten  it 
in  the  wars>  and  will  afford  any  man  a  reason* 
able  penny-worth.  Some  will  say,  they  couid 
be  content  to  have  it,  but  that  it  is  to  be  at- 
chiev'd  with  danger;  but  my  opinion  is  other- 
wise :  For  if  I  might  stand  still  in  cannon- 
proof,  and  have  Fame  fall  upon  me,  I  would 
refuse  it.  My  reputation  came  principally  by 
thinking  to  run  away,  which  nobody  knows 
but  Mardonius;  and,  I  think,  he  conceals  it  to 
anger  me.  Before  I  went  to  the  wars,  I  came 
to  the  town  a  young  fellow,  without  means 
or  parts  to  deserve  friends ;  and  my  empty  guts 
persuaded  me  to  lye,  and  abuse  people,  for  my 
meat;  which  I  did,  and  they  beat  me.  Then 


*♦  Rise  you  thtn  to  hear;  1  acknowledge  thee,  &c.]  The  alteration,  which  is  Mr.  Tbeo- 
bald*s,  we  doubt  not  will  appear  proper,  to  every  reader  who  considers  the  preceding  speeches. 

*5  — — — ^  Incest  is  in  me 

Dwelling  already,  and  it  must  be  holy 

That  pulls  it  thence."]  llie  obscurity  of  this  passage,  puzzled  me  a  great  while;  but  by 
pondering  often  over  it,  I  think,  I  have  traced  the  intention  of  the  Poet^.  The  king  would 
savy  that  incest  has  already  taken  up  its  residence  in  him ;  and  is  a  sin  of  so  horrid  a  die,  that 
nothing  but  the  assistance  of  the  ho/y  powers  can  ex|)el  it.  Mr.  Theobald. 

As  it  stands  so  frequently  for  that  which,  it  is  surprising  Mr.  Theobald  should  have  been 
puzzled  about  this  passage. 
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would  I  fast  two  <lay»,  till  my  hunger  crjM 
out  on  me,  'Kail  still :'  Then,  methought,  I 
had  a  monstrous  stomach  t«  abuse  'em  again, 
and  did  it.  In  this  state  I  continued,  till  they 
hung  me  up  bv  th'  heels,  and  beat  me  wi*  hasle- 
sticks,  at  if  tney  would  have  baked  me,  and 
have  cozenM  some  body  wi*  me  for  venison. 
After  this  I  railed,  and  eat  quietly :  For  the 
whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a  bafBed 
whip'd  fellow,  and  what  I  said  was  remem- 
Wred  in  mirth,  but  never  in  anger,  of  which  I 
was  glad.  1  would  it  were  at  that  pass  again ! 
After  this.  Heaven  calFd  an  aunt  of  mine, 
that  left  two  hundred  pounds  in  a  cousin's 
hand  for  me;  who,  taking  me  to  be  a  gallant 
young  spirit,  raised  ^  company  for  me  with 
the  moD^,  and  sent  me  into  Armenia  with 
'em.  Away  I  would  have  run  from  them, 
bat  that  I  could  get  no  company;  and  alone  I 
idunt  not  run.  I  was  never  at  battle  but  once, 
and  there  I  was  running,  but  Mardonius 
cudeerd  me :  Yet  I  got  loose  at  last,  but  was 
so  afraid  that  I  saw  no  more  than  my  shoulders 
do;  but  fled  with  my  whole  company  amongst 
mine  enemies,  and  overthrew  *hn :  Now  the 
report  of  nny  valour  is  come  over  before  me, 
anid  they  say  I  was  a  raw  yoimg  fellow,  but 
now  I  am  improv'd :  A  plague  on  their  elo- 
quence! 'twill  cost  me  many  a  beating ;  and 
Mardonius  might  help  this  too,  if  he  would; 
for  now  they  think  to  get  honour  on  me,  and 
all  the  men  I  have  abus'd  call  me  freshly  to 
account,  (worthily,  as  they  call  it)  by  the  way 
«f  challenge. 

JSrUer  a  Gentleman. 

Cent.  Good-morrow,  captain  Bcssus. 

Bes.  Good-morrow,  Sir. 

Geni.  I  come  to  speak  with  you *• 

Bes.  You're  very  welcome. 

Gent.  From  one  that  holds  himself  wrongM 
by  you  some  three  years  since.  Your  worth, 
he  says,  is  fam'd,  and  he  doth  nothing  doubt 
bat  you  will  do  him  right,  as  beseems  a  sol- 
dier. 

Bes.  A  pox  on  'em,  so  they  cry  all ! 

Gent,  And  a  slisht  note  1  have  about  me 
for  you,  for  the  delivery  of  which  you  must 
excuse  me :  It  is  an  office  that  friendship  calls- 
upon  me  to  do,  and  no  way  offensive  to  you ; 
dnce  I  desire  but  right  on  Both  sides. 

Bes.  'Tis  a  challen^.  Sir,  is  it  not? 

Gent.  Tis  an  inviting  to  the  field. 

Bet.  An  inviting?  Oh>  cry  you  mercy •! 
what  a  compliment  he  delivers  it  with !  nc 
might,  as  agreeably  to  my  nature,  present  me 
poison  with  such  a  spee6n.  Um,  um;  um — 
ncputation — ^um,  um,  um — call  you  to  ac- 
eount — ^um,  um,  um—^/orc'd  to  this — um,um, 
xxm — with  my  juTorc^um,  um,  um — like  a 
gentleman — um,  um,  um—Jf or  to  me — uiH, 
um,  um — satisjaction.  'Tis  very  well.  Sir; 
I  do  accept  it;  but  he  must  await  an  answer 
thtt  thirteen  weeks. 

Vol.  I. 


Gent.  Why,  Sir,  he  'would  be  glad  to  wipe 
off  his  stain  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Bes.  Sir,  upon  my  credit,  I  am  already  en- 
gag'd  to  two  hundred  and  twelve;  all  which 
must  have  their  stains  wip'd  off,  if  that  be  the 
Word,  before  him. 

Gent.  Sir,  if^ou  be  truly  engag'd  but  to 
one,  he  shall  stay  a  competent  time. 

Bes,  Upon  my  faith.  Sir,  to  two  hundred 
and  twelve:  And  I  have  a  spent  body,  too 
much  bruis'd  in  battle;  so  that  I  cannot  fight, 
I  must  be  plain,  above  three  combats  a-day. 
All  the  kindness  1  can  shew  him,  is  to  set  him 
resolvedly  in  my  roll,  the  two  hundred  and 
thirteenth  man,  which  is  something;  for,  I 
teH  you,  I  think  there  vnll  be  more  after  him 
than  before  him;  I  think  so.  Pray  you  com- 
mend me  to  him,  and  tell  him  this. 

Gent,  1  will.  Sir.    Goodnoiorrow  td  you. 
[Exit  gentleman: 

Bes.  G6od-morrow,  good" Sir.  Certainly, 
my  safest  way  were  to  print  myself  a  coward, 
with  a  discovery  how  I  came  by  ,my  credit, 
and  clap  it  upon  every  post.  I  have  received 
above  thirty  challenges  within  this  two  hours : 
Marry,  all  but  the  first  I  put  off  with  en^^ajgf> 
ment;  and,  by  good  fortune,  the  fir^  is  no 
madder  of  fighting  thaa  I ;  so  that  that's  re- 
ferred. The  pla6e  where  it  must  be  ended  is 
four  days  journey  off,  and  our  arbitrators  are 
these ;  ne  has  chosen  a  gentleman  in  travel, 
and  I  have  a  special  friend  with  a  quartain 
ague,  like  to  hold  him  this  five  years,  for  mine ; 
and  when  his  man  comes  home>  we  are  to  ex*- 
pect  my  friend's  health.  If  they  would  send 
me  challenges  thus  thick,  as  long  as  I  liv'd,  I 
would  have  no  odier  living :  I  can  make  seven 
shillings  a-day  o*  th'  pamper  to  the  grocers.  Yet 
I  learn  nothing  by  aul  these,  but  a  little  skill 
in  comparing  of  styles :  I  do  find  -evidently^ 
that  there  is  some  one  scrivener  in  this  town^ 
that  has  a  great  hand  in  writing  of  challen^^ 
for  they  are  all  of  a  cut,  and  six  of  'em  in  a 
hand;  and  they  all  end,  *my  reputation  is 
dear  to  me,  and  I  must  reauire  satisfaction.* 
Who's  there?  more  paper,  i  hope.  No;  'tis 
my  lord  Bacurius.  I  tear>  all  is  not  well  be*- 
twixt  us. 

Enter  ISacurius. 

bac.  Kow,  captain  Bessus !  I  come  about 
a  frivolous  matter,  caus'd  by  as  idle  a  reports 
You  know,  you  were  a  coward. 

Bes,  Very  right. 

Bac.  And  wrong'd  me. 

Bes.  True,  my  lord. 

Bac.  But  now,  people  Will  call  you  valiant; 
Jesertlessly,  I  think;  yet,  for  their  satisfaction^ 
I  will  have  you  fight  with  me. 

Bes.  Oh,  my  good  lord,  my  deep  engage- 
ments— ■— 

Bac.  Tell  not  me  of  your  engao;ements, 
captain  Bessus !  It  is  not  to  be  put  oit  with  an 
excuse.     For  mv  own  part,  I  am  none  of  the 
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multitude  that  believe  your  conversion  from 
coward. 

Bes.  My  lord,  I  seek  not  quarrels,  and  this ' 
belongs  not  to  me;  I  am  not  to  maintain  it. 

Bac.  Who,  then,  pray? 

Bes.  Bessus  the  Coward  wrong'd  you. 

Bac,  Riaht. 

Bes.  And  shall  Bessus  the  Valiant  maintain 
what  Bessus  the  Coward  did? 

Bac.  I  prithee  leave  these  cheating  tricks ! 
I  swear  thou  shalt  (ight  with  me,  or  thou 
shalt  be  beaten  extremely,  and  kick'd. 

Bes.  Since  you  provoke  me  thus  far,  my 
lord,  I  will  fignt  with  you ;  and,  by  my  sword, 
it  shall  cost  me  twenty  pounds,  but  I  will  have 
my  leg  well  a  week  sooner  purposely. 

Bac.  Your  leg?  why,  what  ails  your  leg? 
ril  do  a  cure  on  you.     Stand  up  I 

Bes.  My  lord,  this  is  not  noble  in  you. 

Bac.  What  dost  thou  with  such  a  phrase  in 
thy  mouth?  I  will  kick  thee  out  of  all  fpod 
words  before  I  leave  thee. 

Bes.  My  lord,  I  take  this  as  a  punishment 
for  the  offence  I  did  when  I  was  a  coward. 

Bac.  When  thou  wert?  confess  thyself  a 
coward  still,  or,  by  this  light,  Til  beat  thee 
into  sponge. 
.  Bes.  Why,  I  am  one. 

Bac.  Are  you  so.  Sir?  and  why  do  you 
wear  a  sword  then  ?  Come,  unbuckle !  quick ! 

Bes.  My  lord? 

Bac.  Unbuckle,  I  say,  and  give  it  mcj  or, 
as  I  live,  thy  head  will  ake  extremely. 

Bes.  It  is  a  pretty  hilt;  and  if  your  lordship 
take  an  affection  to  it,  with  all  my  heart  I  pre- 
sent it  to  you,  for  a  new-yearls-j[;ift. 

Bac.  1  thank  you  very  heartily,  sweet  cap- 
tain! Farewell. 


Bes.  One  word  more :  I  beseech  your  lord<« 
ship  to  render  me  my  knife  again. 

Bac.  Marry,  byall  means,  captain.  Cherish 
yourself  with  it,  and  eat  hard,  good  captain  I 
we  cannot  tell  whether  we  shall  have  any 
more  such.     Adieu,  dear  captain  I 

[Exit  Bac, 

Bes.  I  will  make  better  use  of  this,  than  of 
my  sword.  A  base  spirit  has  this  'vantagp  of 
a  orave  one;  it  keeps  always  at  a  stay,  no« 
thins  brings  it  down,  not  beating.  I  remem- 
ber I  promised  the  king,  in  a  great  audience, 
that  I  would  make  my  back-biters  eat  my 
sword  to  a  knife :  How  to  get  another  swora 
I  know  not;  nor  know  any  means  left  for  me 
to  maintain  my  credit,  but  impudence :  There- 
fore I  will  out^swear  him  and  all  his  followers, 
that  this  is  all  that's  left  uneaten  of  my  sword. 

[Exit  Bessus^ 

Enter  Mardonius. 
Mar.  ril  move  the  king;**  he  is  most 
strangely  alter'd :  I  guess  the  cause,  I  fear,  too 
right.  Heaven  has  some  secret  end  in't,  and 
*tis  a  scourge,  no  question,  justly  laid  upon 
him.  He  has  follow'd  me  through  twen^ 
rooms;  and  evc*^  when  I  stay  to  wait  his 
command,  he  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  looks 
upon  me  as  if  modesty  kept  in  his  business; 
so  turns  away  from  me ;  but,  if  I  go  on,  he 
follows  me  again. 

Enter  Arhaces. 
Sec,  here  is.  1  do  not  use  tKis,  yet,  I  know 
not  how,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  to  see 
him*  His  very  enemies,  I  think,  whose 
wounds  have  bred  his  fame,  if  they  should 
see  him  now,  would  find  tears  i*  their  eves. 
Arh.  I  cannot  utter  it!  Why  should  1  keep 


^  ril  move  the  kin^,  &c.]  This  and  all  the  subsequent  scene  betwixt  the  king  and  Mardonius 
has  all  along  been  printed  as  prose;  but  it  came 'from  the  poets  strictly  in  metre.  To  such  I 
have  reduced  it  witn  no  small  difhculty,  and  with  the  great  assistance  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Se- 
ward :  Not  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  out,  here  and  there,  some  few  trifling  monosyl- 
lables, which  were  foisted  in,  aa  I  presume,  by  the  players,  to  support  a  cadence  more  to  their 
minds;  but  which,  indeed,  much  incumber  the  versification.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  hitherto  forborn  to  notice  the  unpardonable  Disregard  to  Veracity  discovered  by  the 
Editors  of  1730;  who  have  certainly  made  as  large  sacrifices  to  Vanity,  as  ever  Cwjuet  did  to 
the  Graces. — We  now  mean  just  to  fnform  our  Readers  of  the  falsehood  contained  in  the  above 
note ;  after  which  we  shall  (unless  constrained  to  the  contrar))  consign  their  similar  assertion* 
to  the  contemptuous  oblivion  they  merit. 

Mr.  Theobald  says,  *  All  the  subsequent  scene  between  the  kinc  and  Mardonius  has  all  along 
'  been  printed  as  pVose.'  This  is  so  very  untrue,  that  ail  the  cdilions  (even  that  of  1()55,  the 
worst,  we  believe,  ever  printed)  exhibit  crery  speech  of  Arbaces  in  verse;  and  even  those  of 
Mardonius  are  not  all  printed  in  prose.  We  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  (that  is,  allowing  for 
typographical  errors)  followed  the  old  Editions  in  metre  and  lection;  and  are  firmly  persuaded, 
that  our  Poetf  intended  Mardonius  to  talk  plain  prose,  except  in  two  or  three  passages,  which 
his  indignation  raises  to  the  sublime. — It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  gootl  writer,  even  when  he 
intends  the  bimplest  prose,  to  avoid  having  some  poetical  {xissages;  but  are  wc  therefore  to  count 
off  his  words  upon  our  fingers  (for  ilie  ear,  in  the  present  case,  must  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) and  range  them  like  heroics? — If  this  is  too  great  a  liberty  to  take,  how  then  shall  wc 
venture  (with  the  Critics  of  1750)  to  interpolate  or  discard  whatever  wc  think  proper;  especi- 
ally if  the  consequence  should  be,  that  we  produce  matter  infinitely  inferior  to  the  original  text. 
It  Is  rather  a  matter  of  surprize,  that,  when  these  Gentlemen  were  about  it,  they  did  not  arrange 
the  whole  of  the  conversations  between  Bessus,  the  Sword-men,  Mardonius,  &c.  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  which  they  undoubtedly  had  as  much  reason,  and  equal  authority. 
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A  breast  to  harbour  thoughts  I  dare  not  speak  ? 
Darkness  is  in  my  bosom ;  and  there  li^  [light. 
A  thousand  thoughts  that  cannot  brook  the 
How  wilt  thou  vex  me,  when  this  deed  is  done. 
Conscience,  that  art  afraid  to  let  me  name  it ! 

Mar,  How  do  you.  Sir  ? 

Arh.  Why,  very  well,  Mardonius : 
How  dost  thou  do? 

Mar.  Better  than  you,  I  fear.  [thee, 

AtL  I  hope,  thou  art;  for,  to  be  plain  with 
ThoQ  art  in  bell  else !  Secret  scorching  Rames, 
Tbat  far  transcend  earthly  material  fires. 
Are  crept  iuto  me,  and  there  is  no  cure, 
hit  oot  strange,  Mardonius,  there's  no  cure? 

Mar.  Sir,  either  1  mistake,  or  there  is  some- 
thing hid,  that  you  would  utter  to  me. 

Arb.  So  there  is;  but  yet  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mar.  Out  with  it.  Sir.  If  it  be  danger- 
ous, I  will  not  shrink  to  do  you  service;  I 
shall  not  esteem  my  life  a  weightier  matter 
than  indeed  it  is.  I  know,  *tis  subject  to 
fflore  chances  tlian  it  has  hours;  and  I  were 
better  lose  it  in  my  king's  cause,  than  with 
an  a^e,  or  a  fall,  or  (sleeping)  to  a  thief;  as 
all  tiiese  are  probable  enougn.  Let  me  but 
know  what  I  shall  do  for  you.  [brias, 

AtI\  It  will  not  outl  Were  you  with  Go- 
And  bad  him  give  my  sister  all  content 
The  place  affords,  and  give  her  leave  to  send 
And  speak  to  whom  she  please? 

Mar.  Yes,  Sir,  I  was. 

Arb.  And  did  you  to  Bacurius  say  as  much 
AboatTigranes? 

Afar.  Yes. 

Arb.  That's  all  my  business. 

Mar.  Oh,  say  not  so ;  you  had  an  answer  of 
tbis  before:  Hesides,  I  think  this  business 
might  be  utter'd  more  carelesly.    [seech  thee, 

Arb.  Come,  thou  shalt  have  it  out.  I  dq  be- 
By  all  the  love  thou  hast  profcss'd  to  me. 
To  sec  my  sister  from  me. 

Mar.  Well ;  and  what  ? 

Arb.  That's  all.  [to  her? 

Mar.  That's  strange !  Shall  I  say  nothing 

Arb.  Not  a  word : 
But,  if  ihou  lov'st  me,  find  some  subtle  way 
To  make  her  understand  bv  signs.        [stand  ? 

Mar.  But  what  shall  f  make -.her  undcr- 

Arb.  Oh,  Mardonius,  for  that  I  must  be 
pardon'd. 

Mar.  You  may ;  but  I  can  only  see  her  then. 

Arb.  'Tis  true; 
Bear  her  this  ring,  then;  and,  on  more  advice, 
Tliou  shalt  speak  to  her :  Tell  her  I  do  love 
My  kindred  all;  wilt  thou? 

Mar.  Is  there  no  more? 

Arb.  Oh,  yes!  And  her  the  best; 
Bftter  than  any  brother  loves  his  sister : 
That  is  all. 

Mar.  Melhinks,  this  need  not  have  been 
'ielKer'd  witii  such  a  caiiiion.     I'll  do  it. 

Arb.  Tliere  is  more  yet :  Wilt  thou  be  faith- 
ful tome? 

Mnr.  Sir,  if  I  take  uj)on  me  to  deliver  it, 
»fltr  I  hear  it,  I'll  pass  through  lire  lo  do  it. 


Arh.  I  love  her  better  than  a  brother  ought. 
Dost  thou  conceive  me  ? 

Mar.  I  hope  you  do  not.  Sir.    *  [fore  her, 

Arb.  No!  thou  art  dull.  Kneel  dowti  be- 
And  ne'er  rise  again,  'till  she  will  love  me. 

Mar»  Why,  I  think  she  does.  [way; 

'    Jrl.  But,  better  than  she  does;  another 
As  wives  love  husbands. 

Mar.  Why,  I  think  there  are  few  wives  that 
love  their  husbands  better  than  she  does  you. 

Arb.  Thou  wilt  not  understand  me !  Is  it  fit 
This  should  be  utter'd  plainly?  Take  it,  then. 
Naked  as  it  is  :  1  would  desire  her  love 
Lasciviously,  lewdly,  incestuously. 
To  do  a  sin  that  needs  must  damn  us  both ; 
And  thee  too.    Dost  thou  understand  me  now? 

Mar.  Yes ;  there's  your  ring  again.    What 
have  1  done 
Dishonestly,  in  my  whple  life,  name  it, 
That  you  should  put  so  base  a  business  to  me? 

Arb.  Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  thou  wouldst  do 

Mar.  Yes,  if  1  undertook  it:  But  if  all  [it? 
My  hairs  were  lives,  I  would  not  be  engaged 
In  sucli  a  cause  to  save  my  last  life. 

Arb.  Oh,  guilt,  how  poor  and  weak  a  thing 
art  thou? 
This  man,  that  is  my  servant,  whom  my  breath 
Might  blow  about  the  world,  might  Geat  me 
here,  [with  sin. 

Having  this  cause;  whilst  I,  press'd  down 
Could  not  resist  him.     Hear,  Mardogius ! 
It  was  a  motion  mis-beseeming  man. 
And  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mar,  Hcav'n  grant  you  may  be  so!  You 
must  understand,  nothmg  that  you  can  utter 
can  remove  my  love  and  service  from  my 
prince;  but,  otherwise,  I  think,  I  shall  not 
love  jrou  more :  For  you  are  sinful,  and,  if  you 
do  this  crirrie,  you  ought  to  have  no  laws ;  for, 
after  this,  it  will  be  great  injustice  in  you  to 
punish  any  offender,  for  any  crime.  For  my- 
self, I  find  my  heart  too  big ;  i  feel,  I  have 
not  patience  to  look  on,  whilst  you  run  these 
forbidden  courses.  Means  I  have  none  but 
your  favour;  and  1  am  rather  glad  that  I 
shall  lose  'em  both  together,  than  keep  'em 
with  such  conditions.  I  shall  find  a  dwcUin"- 
amongst  some  people,  where,  though  our  gar- 
ments perhaps  be  coarser,  we  shall  be  richer 
far  within,  and  harbour  no  such  vices  in  'em. 
The  gods  preserve  and  mend  you !        [though 

ArLK  Mardonius!    Stay,  Xlardonius!    for. 
My  present  state  requires  nothing  but  knaves 
To  be  about  mc,  such  as  are  prepar'd 
For  every  wicked  act,  yet  who  does  know. 
But  thai  my  loathed  fate  may  turn  about. 
And  1  have  use  for  honest  men  again  ? 
I  hope,  i  may;  I  prithee,  leave  me  not. 

Enter  Bessiis. 
Bes.  Where  is  the  king  ? 
Mar.  There.  [knife. 

Bcs.  An't  please  your  majesty,  there's  the 
Arb.  What  knife? 
Bcs,  The  sword  is  eaten. 
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Mar.  Away,  you  fool!  ttieking  is  serious. 
And  cannot  now  admit  j'our  vanities. 

Bes.  Vanities  1  Tarn  no  honest  man,  if  my 
enemies  have  not  brought  it  td  this.  What, 
do  you  think  I  lye? 

Arh.  No,  no,  'tis  well,  Bessus;  'tis  very 
well.     Tm  glad  on*t. 

Mar,  If  your  enemies  brought  it  to  this, 
vour  eneoiies  are  cutlers.  Come,  leave  the 
king. 

Ses,  Why,  may  not  valour  approach  him  I 

Mar.  Yes  5  but  he  has  affairs.  Depart,  or 
I  shall  be  something  unmannerly  with  you  I 

Arh.  No;  let  him  stay,  Mardonius;  let  him 
I  have  occasion  with  him  very  weight}',  [stay; 
And  I  can  spare  you  now. 

Mar.  Sir? 

Arh.  Why,  I  can  spare  you  now.     [affairs. 

Bes.  Mardonius,  give  way   to   the  state^ 

Mar.  Indeed,  you  are  fitter  for  his  present 
purpose.  [Exit  Mar., 

Arh.  Bessus,  I  should  employ  thee:  Wilt 
thou  do't  ? 

Bes*  Do*t  for  you?  By  this  air,  I  will  do 
any  thing,  without  exception,  be  it  a  good, 
^ad,  or  indifferent  thing. 

Arh.  Do  not  swear.  [whatsoever. 

Bes.  By  this  light,  but  I  will;  any  thing 

Arh.  But  I  shall  name  the  thing 
Thy  conscience  will  not  suffer  thee  to  do. 

J&e*.  I  would  fain  hear  that  thing,  [for  me  5 

Arh.  Why,  I  would  have  thee  get  my  sister 
Tliou  under8tand*st  me,  in  a  wicked  manner. 

B«.  Oh,  you  would  have  a  bout  with  her  ? 
I'll  do't,  I'll  do't,  i'failb.  [on't? 

Arh.  Wilt  thou  I  dost  thou  make  no  more 

Bes.  More?  No,  Why,  is  there  any  thing 
else?  If  there  be,  trust  me,  it  shall  be  done  too. 

Arh.  Hast  thou  no  greater  sense  of  such  a 
Thou  art  too  wicked  for  my  company,    [sin? 
Though  I  have  hell  within  me,  and  may'st  yet 
Corrupt  me  further  1  Prithee,  answer  me. 
How  do  I  shew  to  thee  after  this  motion? 

Bes.  Why,  your  majesty  looks  as  well,  in 


[Act  4. 

my  opinion,  as  ever  you  did  sinee  you  were 
bom.  [gi^ui^A 

Arh.  But  thou  appear*st  to  me,  after  thy 
The  ugliest,  loathed,  detestable  thtnff, 
ThatXhave  ever  met  with.    Thou  nast  eyes 
Like  flames  of  sulphur,  which,,  methinks,  da 
Infection  on  me;  and  thou  hast  a  mouth  [dart 
Enough  to  take  me  in,  where  there  do  stand 
Four  rows  of  iron  teeth. 

Bes.  I  feel  no  such  thing:  But  't»  n» 
matter  how  I  look ;  I'll  do  your  business  as 
wel  1  as  they  that  look  better .  And  when  th is  is 
dispatch'd,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  your  mother, 
tell  me,  and  you  shall  see  1*11  set  it  hard. 

Arh.  Mv  mother!  Heav'n  forgive  me,  to 
hear  this  I 
I  am  inspir'd  with  horror.    Now  I  hate  thee 
W^orse  than  my  sin ;  which,  if  I  could  comebya 
Should  suffer  death  eternal,  ne*er  to  rise 
In  any  breast  again.     Know,  I  will  die 
Languishing  mad,  as  I  resolve  I  shall. 
Ere  I  will  deal  by  such  an  instrument : 
Thou  art  too  sinful  to  employ  in  this. 
Out  of  the  world,  away  1 

Bes.  What  do  you  mean„  Sir? 

Arh.  Hung  round  with  curses,  take  thy  fear* 
ful  flight 
^Into  the  desarts;  where,  ^mong^t  all  themon* 
If  thou  find'st  one  so  beastly  as  thyself,  [stersji 
Thou  shalt  be  held  as  innocent! 

Bes.  Good  Sir— [thou,*' 

Arh.  If  there  were  no  such  instruments  as 
We  kings  could  never  act  such  wicked  deeds! 
Seek  out  a  man  that  mocks  divinity,  [man» 
That  breaks  each  precept  both  of  God,  and 
And  nature  too,  and  does  it  without  lust. 
Merely  because  it  is  a  law,  and  good,  [spoil. 
And  Uve  with  him ;  for  him  thou  canst  not 
Away,  I  say  I-r-I  will  not  do  this  sin. 

\Exit  Bessus, 
J' II  press  it  here,  'till  it  do  break  my  breast  •. 
It  heaves  to  ^t  out ;  but  thou  art  a  sin. 
And,  spite  of  torture,  I  will  keep  thee  in. 

[Exit, 


ACT   IV. 


Enter  Gohrias,  Panthea,  and  Spaconia. 

Coh.XJAVR  you  written,  madam? 

•"  Pan.  Yes,  good  Gobrias.     (^words 
Cob.  And  with  a  kindness  and  such  wmning 


As  may  provoke  him,  at  one  instant,  feel 

Hid  double  fault,  your  wrong,  and  his  own 

rashness  ?  [may  win  him 

Pan.  I  have  sent  words  enough,  if  words 

From  hb displeasure;  and  such  words,  I  hope. 


^7  ff  there  were  no  such  instruments  as  thou,  &c.]  The  following  passagie,  in  Shakespeare*! 
]$[lDg  John,  conveys  Uie  same  sentiment,  and  is  similar  to  this  before  us.     . 

//  f  f  the  curse  of  kings,  to  he  attended 
*  JBy  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant. 

To  break  into  the  hloodv  hotise  of  life : 

And,  on  thd  winking  oj  authority. 

To  understand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 

Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 

More  upon  humour,  than  advis'd  respect. 


Act  4.] 
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As  shall  g^if)  much  upon  his  goodne8s>Gobria8. 
Yet  fearing,  since  they*  re  manyyand  a  woman's, 
A  poor  bdief  may  follow,  I  have  woven 
As  many  tmths  within  'em,  to  speak  for  me. 
That  if  He  be  but  gracious,  and  receive  'cm— 

G^h,  Good  lady,  be  not  fearful:  Though 
he  should  not 
Give  you  your  ()resent  end  in  this,  believe  it. 
You  snail  feel,  if  your  virtue  can  induce  you 
To  labour  out  this  tempest  (which,  I  know. 
Is  hot  a  poor  proof  'gainst  your  patience) 
All  those  contents,  your  spirit  will  arrive  at, 
Nevwr  and  sweeter' to  you.    Your  royal  bro- 
ther. 
When  he  shall  once  collect  himself,  and  see 
How  far  he  has  been  asunder  from  himself. 
What  a  mere  strangef  to  his  golden  temper. 
Must,  from  those  roots  of  virtue,  never  dying. 
Though  somewhat  stopt  with  humour,  snoot 
again  [branches 

Into  a  thousand  glories,  bearing  his  fair 
High  as  our  hopes  can  look  at,  strait  as  justice, 
Loeden  with  ripe  contents.     He  loves  you 

dearly, 
I  know  it,  and,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fhrther 
Win  yon  to  understand  it« 

Pan.  I  believe  it ; 
But,  howsoever,  I  am  sure  I  love  him  dearly : 
So  dearly,  that  if  any  thing  I  write 
For  my  enlarging  should  beget  hb  anger, 
Heav'n  be  a  witness  with  me,  and  my  faith, 
I  had  rather  live  entomb'd  here. 

Gob.  You  shall  not  fed  a  worse  stroke  than 
your  grief  J 
I  am  sorry  'tis  so  sharp.     I  kiss  your  hand. 
And  this  night  will  deliver  thb  true  story. 
With  this  hand,  to  your  brother. 

Pan.  Peace  go  with  you!  You  are  a  good 
man.  [Exii  Gob. 

My  Spaconia,  why  are  you  ever  saa  thus? 

Sffa.  Oh,  dear  lady. 

Pan.  Prithee  discover  not  a  way  to  sadness. 
Nearer  than  I  have  in  me.  Our  two  sorrows 
Work,  li^e  two  eager  hawks,  who  shall  get 

highest. 
How  shall  I  lessen  thine?  for  mine,  I  fear. 
Is  easier  known  than  cur'd. 

Spa.  Heaven  comfort  both. 
And  give  yours  happy  ends,  however  I 
Fall  in  sny  stubborn  fortunes. 

P«i.  lliis  but  teaches 
How  to  be  more  ^miliar  with  our  sorrows. 
That  are  too  much  our  masters.    Good  Spa- 
How  shall  I  do  you  service?  [coma. 

Spa,    Noblest  lady,  [ness, 

You  make  me  more  a  slave  still  to  your  good- 
And  only  live  to  purchase  thanks  to  pay  you  5 
For  that  is  all  the  business  of  my  life  now. 


I  will  be  bold,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 
To  ask  a  noble  favour  of  you.  [a  virtue. 

Pan.  Speak  it ;  'tis  yours ;  for,  from  so  sweet 
No  ill  demand  has  issue.  [will 

Spa,  Then,  ever-virtuous,  let  me  beg  your 
In  helping  me  to  see  the  prince  Tiffranes; 
With  whom  I'm  equal  prisoner,  ifnot  more. 

Pan.  Reserve  me  to  a  greater  end,  Spaoonia ; 
fiacurius  cannot  want  so  much  good-manners 
As  to  deny  your  gentle  vbitation,  [mand. 
Though  you  came  only  with  your  own  com- 

Spa.  I  know  they  will  deny  me,  gracious 
Being  a  stranger,  and  so  little  tam'd,  [madam. 
So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  tame  authority  :^"  But  in  you,  sweet  lady. 
All  these  are  natural ;  beside,  a  pow'r 
Deriv'd  immediate  from  your  royal  brother. 
Whose  least  word  in  you  may  command  the 
kingdom.  [shall  carry. 

Pan.  Alore  than  my  word,  Spaconia,  you 
For  fear  it  fail  you. 

Spa.  Dare  you  trust  a  token? 
Madam,  I  fear  I  am  grown  too  bold  a  beggar. 

Pan.  You  are  a  pretty  one;  and,  trust  me. 
It  joys  me  I  shall  do  a  ^xxl  to  you,        [lady. 
Though  to  myself  I  never  shall  be  happy. 
Here,  take  this  ring,  and  from  me  as  a  token 
Deliver  it:  I  think  they  will  not  stay  you. 
So,  all  your  own  desires  go  with  you,  lady  I 

Spa.  And  sweet  peace  to  your  Grace! 

Pan.  Pray  Heav'n,  I  find  it!        [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Tigranes,  in  prison. 

Tigr.  Fool  that  I  am !  I  haveundone  myself. 
And  with  my  own  hand  tum'd  my  fortune 

round. 
That  was  a  fair  one.     I  have  childishly 
Play'd  with  my  hope  so  long,  'till  I  have 
broke  it,  [conial 

And  now  too  late  I  moum'd  for't.    On,  Spa^ 
Thou  hast  found  an  even  way  to  thy  revenge 

now. 
Why  didst  thou  follow  me,  like  a  faint  shadow,^ 
To  wither  my  desires?  But,  wretched  fool. 
Why  did  I  plant  thee  'twixt  the  sun  and  me,. 
To  make  me  freeze  thus?  why  did  I  prefer  her 
To  the  fair  princess?  Oh,  thou  fool,  thou  fool. 
Thou  family  of  fools,  live  like  a  slave  still ! 
And  in  thee  bear  thine  own  hell  and  thy  tor- 
ment; [lady. 
Thou  hast  deserv'd  it.    Couldst  thou  find  no 
But  she  that  has  thy  hopes,  to  put  her  to. 
And  hazard  all  thy  jpeaoe?  none  to  abuse. 
But  she  that  lov'd  thee  ever,  puur  Spaconia? 
And  so  much  lov'd  thee,  that,  in  honesty 
And  honour,  thou  art  bound  to  meet  her  vir- 
tues! 
She,  that  forgat  the  greatness  of  her  grief 


*•  So  utter  empty  0/ those  excellencies 
That  tame  authority  Q  The  oldest  quarto  in  I619  reads,  that  hat^e,  Sec.  but  the  quarto's 
in  1631,  1661,  and  I676,  an  concur  in  giving  us  the  word  tame,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the 
tme  reading.    She  means,  she  is  utterly  void  of  those  talents  that  can  Iiave  any  controul  over 
people  in  office  and  power.  Mr.  Theohald. 
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And  miseries,*'  that  must  follow  such  mad 

passions. 
Endless  and  wild  in  women !  she,  that  for  thee. 
And  with  thee,  left  hei:  liberty,  her  name. 
And  country!    You    have  paid  me,    equal 

hcav'ns. 
And  sent  ray  own  rod  to  correct  mc  with, 
A  woman  I  For  inconstancy  I'll  suffer; 
Lay  it  on.  Justice,  'till  my  soul  melt  in  me. 
For  my  unmanly,  beastly,  sudden  doting. 
Upon  a  new  face;  after <dl  my  oaths. 
Many,  and  strange  ones, 
I  feel  my  old  fire  flame  again  and  burn 
So  strong  and  violent,  that,  should  I  see  her 
Again,  me  grief,  and  that,  would  kill  me. 

Enter  Bactirius  and  Spacojtia. 

Bac,  Lady, 
Your  token  1  acknowledge ;  you  may  pass; 
There  is  the  king. 

Spa,  I  thank  your  lordship  for  it.  [Exit  Bat. 

Tigr.  She  conies,  she  comes !  Shame  hide 
me  ever  from  her  I 
•Would  I  were  bury'd,  or  so  far  remov'd  [her. 
Light  might  not  find  me  out !  I  dare  not  see 

spa.  Nay,  never  hide  yourself!  Or,  were 
you  hid,  [centre. 

Where  earth  hides  all  her  riches,  near  her 
My  wrongs,  without  more  day,  would  light 
me  to  you  :  [ncss 

I  must  speak,  ere  I  die.    Were  all  your  great- 
Doublea  upon  you,  you're  a  perjur'd  man. 
And  only  mighty  in  your  wickedness  [prince! 
Of  wronging  women !  Thou  art  false,  false, 
I  Tive  to  see  it ;  poor  Spaconia  lives      [more ! 
To  tell  thee  thou  art  false  ;^°   and  then  no 
She  lives  to  tell  thee,  thou  art  more  inconstant 
Than  all  ill  women  ever  were  together. 
ITiy  faith  is  firm  as  raging  overflows. 
That  no  bank  can  command ;  as  lasting 
As  boys*  gay  bubbles,  blown  i'  th*  air  and 

broken. 
The  wind  is  fix  d  to  thee ;  and  so*iner  shall 
The  beaten  mariner,  with  his  shrill  whistle. 
Calm  the  loud  murmur  of  the  troubled  main. 
And  strike  it  smooth  again,  than  thy  soul  fall 
To  have  peace  in  love  with  any :  Thou  art  all 


That  all  good  men  must  hate ;  and  if  thy  story 
Shall  tell  succeeding  ages  what  thou  wert, 
Oh,  let  it  spare  mc  m  it,  lest  true  lovers. 
In  pity  of  my  wrongs,  bum  thy  black  legend. 
And  with  tliejr  curses  shake  thy  sleeping  ashes  t 
7^.  Oh!  ohl  [out 

Spa.  The  destinies,  I  hope,  have  pointed 
Our  ends  alike,  that  thou  may'st  die  for  love. 
Though  not  for  me ;  for,  tliis  assure  thyself. 
The  princess  hates  thee  deadly,  and  will  sooner 
Be  won  to  marry  with  a  bull,  and  safer. 
Than  such  a  bea?t  as  thou  art. — I  have  struck, 
I  fear,  too  deep;  beshrew  me  for  it!  Sir. 
This  sorrow  works  me,  like  a  cunning  friend- 
ship. 
Into  the  same  piece  with  it ;  'tis  ashara'd! 
Alas,  I  have  been  too  rugged.    Dear  my  lord, 
I  am  sorry  I  have  spoken  any  thing. 
Indeed  I  am,  thai  may  add  more  restraint 
To  that  too  much  you  have.     Good  Sir,  be 

plcasM 
To  think  it  was  a  fault  of  love,  not  malice; 
And  do  as  I  will  do,  forgive  it,  priiye. 
I  do  and  can  forgive  the  greatest  sins 
To  me  you  can  repent  of.     Pray  believe. 
Tigr.  Oh,  my  Spaconia!  Qh,  thou  virtuous 
Spa.  No  more;  the  king.  Sir.     [woman! 

Enter  Arlaces,  Baatrius,  and  Mardonius. 

Arh.  Have  you  been  careful  of  our  noble 

prisoner. 
That  he  want  nothing  fitting  for  his  greatness } 

Bac.  I  hope  his  grace  will  quit  mc  for  my 
care,  Sir. 

Arb.  'Tis  well.     Royal  Tigranes,  hcaldi! 

Tigr,  More  than  the  strictness  of  this  place 
can  give.  Sir, 
I  offer  back  acain  to  great  Arbaces. 

Arl,  We  thank  you,  worthy  prince;  and 
pray  excuse  us. 
We  have  not  seen  you  since  your  being  here. 
I  hope  your  noble  usage  has  been  cq^ual 
Witn  your  own  person :  Your  imprisonment. 
If  it  be  any,  I  dare  say,  is  easy  j 
And  shall  not  outlast  two  days. 

Tigr,  I  thank  you. 
My  usage  here  has  been  the  same  it  was. 


*9  And  miseries  thai  must  follow  such  mad  passions. 

Endless  and  wild  as  womenF"]  Why  must  Tigranes,  whilst  he  is  speaking  in  praise  of  one 
woman,  abuse  all  women  in  general?  Besides,  had  he  a  mind  to  abuse  *cm,  and  apply  the  epi- 
thet wild  to  them,  he  could  with  no  propriety  add  the  other,  endless.  I  hope,  I  nave  restor'd 
the  true  particle,  which  gives  a  very  different  and  a  very  good  sense  to  the  whole  sentence,  t.  e. 
when  women,  so  weak  to  defend  themselves,  have  such  strong  passions  as  to  fly  their  friends, 
and  follow  a  prisoner  into  an  enemy  s  country,  they  must  run  the  hazard  of  endless  and  wi!d 
miseries.  Or  if  the  epithets  endless  and  wild  be  apply*d  to  passions,  the  sense  will  be  much 
the  same,  and  th^  emendation  as  necessary.  mr.  Seward. 

3®  poor  Spaconia  lives 

To  tell  thee  thou  art  false ;  and  then  no  more."]  Mr.  Sympson  asks.  Should  not  Spaconia 
then  have  held  her  tongue?  But  as  she  goes  on,  he  thinks  the  passage  corrupt,  and  reads,  and 
tell  thee  more  I  by  no  means  admit  the  change,  but  think  the  old  text  not  only  unexccp- 
tionaV)le,  but  much  preferable  to  tlie  new  one.  To  tell  thee  thou  art  false,  signifies,  to  shew 
thy  falsehood  in  its  true  colours,  which  she  accordingly  afterwards  paints  pretty  strongly.  And 
then  no  more,  i.  e.  this  shall  be  the  last  time  1  will  upbraid  you  with  it.  Mr,  Seward. 
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Worthy  a  royal  cooqaeror.  For  my  restraint. 
It  came  unkindly,  because  much  unlook*d-for; 
£ut  1  must  bear  it. 

Arh,  What  lady's  that,  Bacurius? 

Sac.  One  of  tne  princess*  women,  SJV, 

Arb.  I  fearM  it.    Why  comes  she  hither? 

3ac,  To  speak  with  the  prince  Tigranes. 

Arb.  From  whom,  Bacurius? 

J3ac.  From  the  princess,  Sir. 

Arb.  I  knew  I  had  seen  her. 

Mar,  His  fit  begins  to  take  him  now  again. 
Tis  a  strange  fever,  and  'twill  shake  us  all 
anoD,  I  fear.  'Would  he  were  well  cur'd  of 
this  raging  folly:  Give  me  the  wars,  where 
men  arc  mad,  and  may  talk  what  they  list, 
and  held  the  bravest  fellows;  this  pelting 
prating  peace  is  good  for  nothing:  Drinkinj's 
a  virtue  to*t. 

Arh.  I  see  there's  truth  in  no  man,  or  obe- 
dience. 
But  for  his  own  ends :  Why  did  you  let  her  in? 

Bac.  It  was  your  own  command  to  bur  none 

from  bim :  [warrant. 

Besides,  the  princess  sent  her  ring,  Sir,  for  my 

Arb.  A  toKen  to  Tignmes,  did  she  not? 
Sir,  tell  truth. 

Bac.  I  do  not  use  to  lye.  Sir. 
Tis  no  way  I  eat,  or  live  by,  and  I  think 
Tldis  is  no  token.  Sir. 

Mar.  This  combat  has  imdone  him :  If  he 
had  been  well  beaten,  he  had  been  temperate. 
i  shall  never  see  him  handsome  again,  till  he 
have  a  horseman's  staff  yok'd  through  his 
Aioulden>,  or  an  ann  broke  with  a  bullet., 

Arb.  I  am  trifled  with. 

Bac.  Sir? 

Arb.  I  know  it,  as  I  know  thee  to  be  false. 

Mar.  Now  the  clap  eomes. 

Bac.  You  never  knew  me  so.  Sir,  I  dare 

speak  it;  [better 

And,  durst  a  worse  man  tell  me,  though  my 

Mar.  *Tis  well  said,  by  my  soul. 

Arh.  Sirrah,  you  answer  as  you  had  no  life. 

Bac.  That  I  fear.  Sir,  to  lose  nobly. 

Arb.  I  say.  Sir,  once  again 

Bac.  You  may  say  what  you  please.  Sir : 
Would  I  might  do  so. 

Arh'  I  will,  Sir;  and  say  openlv,  this  wo- 
man carries  letters:  By  my  life,  i  know  she 
carries  letters;  this  woman  does  it. 

Mar.  'Would  Bessus  were  here,  to  take  her 
aside  and  search  her;  he  would  quickly  tell 
you  what  she  carried.  Sir. 


Arh.  I  have  found  it  out,  this  woman  car- 
ries letters. 

Mar,  If  this  hold,  'twill  be  an  ill  world  for 
bawds,  chamber-maids,  and  post-boys.  I 
thank  Heav*n,  I  have  none  but  his  letters- 
patents,  things  of  his  own  indidng. 

Arb.  Prince,  this  cunning  cannot  do't. 

Ti<^r.  Do  what.  Sir?  I  reach  you  not. 

Arb.  It  shall  not  sene  your  turn,  prince. 

Tisr,  Serve  my  turn.  Sir? 

An\  Ay,  Sir,  it  shall  not  ser\'e  your  turn. 

T'igr.  Be  plainer,  good  Sir. 

Arb,  This  woman  shall  carry  no  more  let- 
ters back  to  your  love  Panthea;  by  Heav'n, 
she  shall  not;  I  say  she  shajl  not 

ilfar.  This  would  make  a  saint  swear  like  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier  like  a  Termagant.^' 

Tigr.  This  beats  me  more,  king,  than  the 
blows  you  gave  me. 

Arb.  Take  *em  away  both,  and  together  let 
them  prisoners  be,  slrictly  and  closely  kept ; 
or,  sirrah,  your  life  shall  answer  it;  and  let 
nobody  speak  with  'em  hereafter. 

Tigr.  vV'ell,  I  am  subject  to  you. 
And  must  endure  these  {>assions: 

Spa.  This  is  th'  imprisonment  I  have  look*d 
for  always. 
And  the  dear  place  I  would  choose. 

[Exeunt  Tigr.  Spa,  Bac. 

Mar.  Sir,  hove  you  done  well  now? 

Arb.  Dare  you  reprove  it? 

Mar.  No. 

Arb.  You  must  be  crossing  me. 

Mar.  I  have  no  letters.  Sir,  to  anger  yon, 
But  a  dry  sonnet  of  my  coriX)rars,  [Sir. 

To  an  old  suttlcr's  wife;  and  that  I'll  burn, 
'Tis  like  to  prove  a  fine  age  for  the  ignorant. 

Arb,  How  dar'st  thou  so  often  forfeit  thy 
life? 
Thou  know' St  'tis  in  my  pow'r  to  take  it. 

Mar.  Yes,  and  I  know  you  wo*  not;  or, 
if  you  do,  you'll  miss  it  quickly. 

Arb.  Why? 

Mar.  Who  shall  tell  you  of  these  childish 
follies. 
When  I  am  dea<l  ?  who  shall  put  to  his  pow'r 
To  draw  those  virtues  out  of  a  flood  of  hu- 
mours, [again  ? 
When  they  are  drown'd,  and  make  *em  shine 
No,  cut  my  head  off:  [worse. 
Then  you  may  talk,  and  bebeliev'd,  and  grow 
And  have  your  too-self-glorious  temper  rock'd 
Into  a  deep  sleep,'*  and  the  kingdom  with  you; 


^*  and  a  soldier  like  Termagant.]  Termagant  was  an  old  swearing,  swas^ring  cha- 

lacter,  well  known  for  some  centuries  past.     It  is  mentioned  bv  Shakespeare  in  his  Hamlet; 
bv  Spenser  in  his  Fairj'-Queen ;  by  Chaucer  in  his  Tales  of  Sir  Thopas,  and  in  several  old  plays. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

Termagant  was  a  Saracen  deity,  very  clamorous  and  violent  in  the  old  moralities.     Percy. 

^  And  have  yeur  too-self- glorious  temper  rot 

Into  a  deep  sleep.']  Besides  the  impropriety  of  rotting  into  sleep,  the  expression  is  too 
coarse  for  the  character  of  Mardonius;  who,  though  bold  and  honest,  is  not  abusive.  I  hope 
I  have  restored  the  original  word.  Mr.  Seward. 

This  emendation  is  finely  imagined;  and  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  three  verse*  that 
fcUow.  Mr.  Theobald, 
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Till  foreign  swords  be  in  your  throats,  and 

slaugnter 
Be  every  whereabout  you,  like  your  flatterers. 
Do,  kill  me! 

Arb.  Prithee,  be  tamer,  good  Mardonius. 
Thou  know'st  I  love  thee ;  nay,  I  honour  thee; 
Believe  it,  good  old  soldier,  I  am  thine: 
But  I  am  rack'd  clean  from  myself!   Bear 

with  me! 
Woo't  thou  bear  with  me,  my  Mardonius? 

Enter  Gobricu. 

Mar,  There  comes  a  good  man ;  love  him 
too;  he's  temperate; 
You  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  virtue : 
Hage  is  not  still  in  fashion. 

Arb.  Welcome,  good  Gobrias.        [Grace. 

Gob,  My  service,  and  this  letter,  to  your 

Arb,  From  whom?  [beauty. 

Gob,  From  the  rich  mine  of  virtue  and 
Your  mournful  sister. 

Arb.  She  is  in  prison ,  Gobrias,  is  she  not? 

Gob,  She  is.  Sir,  till  your  pleasure  do  en- 
large her. 
Which  on  my  knees  I  beg.    Oh,  *tis  not  fit. 
That  all  the  sweetness  of  the  world  in  one. 
The  youth  and  virtue  that  would  tame  wild 
tygers,  [ners. 

And  wilder  people,  that  have  known  no  man- 
Should  live  thus  cloistered  up!  For  your  love*s 

sake, 
If  there  be -any  in  that  noble  heart 
To  her,  a  wretched  lady,  and  forlorn; 
Or  for  her  love  to  you,  which  is  as  much 
As  nature  and  obedience  ever  gave. 
Have  pity  on  her  beauties.  [too  fair, 

Arb,  Pray  thee,  stand  up :  'Tis  true,  she  is 
And  all  these  commendations  but  her  own : 
'Would  thou  hadst  never  so  commended  her. 
Or  I  ne*er  liv*d  to  have  heard  it,  Gobrias ! 
If  thou  but  knew'st  the  wrong  her  beauty  does 

her. 
Thou  would'st,  in  pity  of  her,  be  a  lyar. 
Thy  ignorance  has  drawn  thee,  wretched  man, 
W^nither  myself,  nor  thou,  canst  well  tell. 

Oh,  my  fate! 
I  think  she  loves  me,  but  I  fear  another 
Is  deeper  in  her  heart:  How  think*st  thou, 
Gobrias? 

Gob.  I  do  beseech  your  Grace,  believe  it  not; 
For,  let  me  perish,  if  it  be  not  false! 
Good  Sir,  read  her  letter. 

Mar,  This  love,  or  what  a  devil  it  is,  I 
know  not,  begets  more  mischief  than  a  wake. 
I  had  rather  be  well  beaten,  starved,  or  lousy, 
than  live  within  the  air  on't.  He,  that  had 
seen  this  brave  fellow  charge  through  a  grove 
of  pikes  but  t'other  day,  and  look  upon  him 
now,  will  ne*cr  believe  his  eyes  again.  If  he 
continue  thus  but  two  days  more,  a  tavlor  may 
beat  him,  with  one  hand  tied  behincf  him. 

Arb.  Alas,  she  would  be  at  liberty; 
And  there  be  thousand  reasons,  Gobrias, 
Thousands,  that  will  deny' t; 
Which,  if  ^he  knew,  she  would  contentedly 


Be  where  she  is,  and  bless  her  virtues  for  it. 
And  me,  thoush  she  were  closer :  She  would. 
Good  man,  indeed,  she  would.        [Gobrias ; 

Gob,  Then,  good  Sir,  for  her  satisfaction. 
Send  for  her,  and,  with  reason,  make  her 
Why  she  must  live  thus  from  you.        [know 

Arb.  I  will.  Go  bring  her  to  me.  [Exeuni, 

Enter  Bessus,  two  Sword-men,  and  a  bay. 

Bes,  You're  very  welcome,  both!    Some 
stools  there,  boy; 
And  reach  a  table.     Gentlemen  o*  th'  sword. 
Pray  sit,  without  more  compliment  Be  cone, 

child! 
I  have  been  curious  in  the  searching  of  you. 
Because  1  understand  you  wise  and  valiant  per- 
sons. 

1  Sw.  We  understand  ourselves.  Sir. 

Bet.  Nay,  gentlemen,  and  dear  friends  o* 
th'  sword. 
No  compliment,  I  pray;  bnt  to  the  cause 
I  hang  upon,  which,  in  few,  is  my  honour. 

2  Sio.  You  cannot  hang  too  much.  Sir,  for 
But  to  your  cause.  [your  honour. 

Bes.  Be  wise,  and  speak  truth. 
My  first  doubt  is,  my  beating  by  my  prince. 

1  Sw.    Stay  there  a  little,  Sir:    Do  you 
doubt  a  beating? 

Or,  havevou  had  a  beating  by  your  prince? 
Bes.  Gentlemen  o'  the  sword,  my  prince 
has  beaten  me. 

2  Suf.  Brother,  what  think  you  of  this  case? 

1  Sw.  If  he  has  beaten  him,  the  case  is 
.  clear.  .  [case. 

2  Sw.  If  he  has  beaten  him,  I  grant  the 
But  how?  we  cannot  be  too  subtle  in  this  bu- 
I  say,  but  how?  [siness. 

Joes.  Even  with  his  royal  hand. 

1  Sw.  Was  it  a  blow  ot  love  or  indignation? 
Bes.  *Twas  twenty  blows  of  indignation, 

gentlemen ; 
Besides  two  blows  o'  th'  face. 

2  Sw.  Those  blows  o*  th*  face  have  made  a 
new  cause  on't ; 

The  rest  were  but  an  honourable  rudeness. 

1  Sw.  Two  blows  o'  th*  face,  and  given  by 
a  worse  man,  I  must  confess,  as  the  swora- 
men  say,  had  turn*d  the  business :  Mark  me, 
brother,  by  a  worse  man :  But,  being  by  his 
prince,  had  they  been  ten,  and  those  ten  drawu 
ten  teeth,  besides  the  hazard  of  his  nose  for 
ever;  all  this  had  been  but  favours.  This  is 
my  flat  opinion,  which  T\\  die  in. 

2  Sw.  The  king  may  do  much,  captain,  be- 
lieve it;  forbad  he  crack*d  your  skull  throt^h, 
like  a  bottle,  or  broke  a  rib  or  two  with  toss- 
ing of  you,  yet  you  had  lost  no  honour.  This 
is  strange,  you  may  imagine,  but  this  is  trutb 
now,  captam.  [men. 

Bes.  1  will  be  glad  to  embrace  it,  gentle 
But  how  far  may  he  strike  me? 

1  Sw.  There  is  another;  a  new  cause  rising 
from  the  time  and  distance,  in  which  I  will 

I  deliver  my  opinion.     He  may  strike,  beat,  or 
cause  to  be  beaten ;  for  these  sac  natural  to 
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man:  YwupAa^t,  I  aay^  my  beat  joa  so  far 
foith  as  his  dominion  reacheth ;  that's  for  the 


i;  the  time,  ten  miles  a-day,  I  take  it. 

8  Sw,  Brother,  you  err,  *tis  fifteoi  miles  a- 
Bb  stage  is  ten,  his  beatings  are  fifteen,  [day ; 

Bes.  lis  of  the  longest,  but  we  subjects 

most  [virtuous. 

1  Sw.  Be  subject  to  it:  You  are  wise  and 

Bes,  Obedience  ever  makes  that  noble  use 

To  which  I  dedicate  my  beaten  body,   [on't, 

I  must  trouble  you  a  little  further,  geatlemen 

o'  th'  sworo. 

9  Sw.  No  trouble  at  aU  to  us.  Sir,  if  we  .may 
Profit  your  understanding :  We  are  bound, 
"Bf  virtue  of  our  calling,  to  utt^  our  opiikions. 
Shortly,  and  discretely.  (;kick'4. 

Bes,  My  sorest  business  is,  I  have  been 

S  Sw.  How  &r,  Sir^ 

Bet.  Not  to  !flatter  myself  in  it,  all  over :  33 
My  sword  lost,  but  not  forc'dj  for  discretely 
I  rendered  it,  to  s^ve  that  iviputation. 

1  Sw.  It  ^ew'd  discretion,  the  best  pact  of 
valour.  [ponder  on*t : 

9Sw.  Brother,  this  is  a  preUy  case;  pray 
Onr  firiend  here  has  been  kicVd. 

1  Sw.  He  has  so,  brother.        [down  bepe, 

2  Sw»  Sorely,'  he  says.  Now,  had  he  set 
Upon  the  ^lere  kick,  't  had  been  cowardly. 

1  Sw.  I  think,  it  had  been  cowardly,  indeed. 

2  Sw,  But  our  friend  has  redeem*a  it,  in  de- 
livering 

His  sword  without  compulsion  ^  and  that  man 
That  took  it  of  him,  I  pronounce  a  weak  one. 


And  his  kicks  nullities,. 

He  should  have  kicked  him  after  the  delivery. 

Which  is  the  confirmation  of  a  ooward. 

1  Sto,  Brother,  1  take  it,  you  mbtake  the 
question; 

For,  say,  that  I  were  kick*d. 

2  Sw,  I  must  not  say  so ;  [man.. 
Nor  I  must  not  hear  it  spoke  by  th*  tongue  of 
You  kick'd,  dear  brother!  You're  merry. 

1  Sw.  But  put  the  ease,  I  were  kiclrd. 

2  Sjo.  Let  them  put  it,  that  are  things  weaiy 
of  their  lives,  and  know  not  honour  I  Pvi.t  the 
case,  you  were  kick*d! 

I  Sw.  I  do  not  say,  I  ifras  kick*d. 

S  Sw,  Nor  no  silly  creature  that  wears  bU 
head  without  a  case,  his  soul  izi  a  skin-coat^ 
Yon  kick'd,  dear  brother  j  [shall  do, 

Bes,  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  u&  do^'what  ve 
Truly  and  honestly.  Gpod  Sirs,  to  thequestion. 

1  Sw,  Why,  then,  I  say,  suppose  your  boy 
kick'd,  captain. 

^  Sw,  The  boy,  may  be  supposM,  is  liable. 
But,  kick  my  brother!  [frieiul. 

1  Sw,  A  foolish  forward  zeal.  Sir,  in  my 
But  to  the  boy :  Suppose,  |he  boy  were  kick'dU 

B.es,  I  do  suppose  it. 

1  Sw,  Has  your  boy  a  swords  {too.« 

Bes.  Surely,  no;  I  pray,  suppose  a  sword 

1  Sw,  I  do  suppose  ii.  You  grant,  your 
boy  was  kick'd  then. 

2  Sw,  By  no  means,  captain ;  let  it  be  sup- 
posed still:  the  word  '  grant*  makes  not  for  us. 

1  Sw.  I  say,  this  must  be  granted.^^ 

^'  Not  to  flatter  myself  in  s7,  all  over;  my  sword  forc*d,  hut  not  lost]  This  is  as  absurd  and 
ridicdous  a  transposition  (made  through  the  error  of  the  copyists,  or  at  press)  as  we  shall  meet 
wi^  in  haste.  Though  Bessus  was  by  nature  and  habit  a  lyar,  yet  here  he  meant  to  represent 
the  stale  of  his  case  seriously  to  the  Sword-men,  to  have  their  opinion  upon  it.  We  find  in  a 
pRcedins  scene,  that,  upon  Bacurius  discovering  him  to  be  a  notorious  poltron,  he  orders  him 
to  unbuckle  and  deliver  up  his  sword.  9essus  obeys,  and  does  it  with  a  Gasconade;  saying,  t^ 
is  a  pretty  kilt,  and  if  his  lordship  take$  an  affection  to  it,  with  all  his  heart  keUl  present  tt  to 
Umjor  a  neto-year^s^gi/t.  How  then  was  his  sword  fore*  d  from  him  ?  It  was  not;  for  he  im- 
mc^ately  subjoins  here  to  the  Sword-men ;  for  I  discretely  rendered  it,  to  save  that  imputation, 
AU  the  editions  concur  in  the  blunder  j  and,  I  imagine,  the  most  accurate  readers  may  hav« 
dipped  over  this  absurdity.  Let  the  two  words  for<^d  and  lost  change  places,  and  then  all  js 
dear,  and  the  fact  truly  stated.  Mr,  Theobald, 

^  1  Sw.  I  say,  this  mmi  be  granted, 
2  Sw.  This  must  be  granted,  brother P 

1  Sw.  jiy,  this  must  be  granted, 

2  Sw.  Still  this  must.]  The  poets  here  are  flirting  .(I  was  almost  going  to  say,  invidiously^ 
at  a  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus. 

■  ■  —  //  is  a  mind 
That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  forther, 

•Cor.    Shall  remain  f 

Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnows?  J^ark  you 

His  aosolute  shaWi 
Com.  ^Twasjrom  the  Canon. 
Cor.    Shall! 

-^— ^— -  Have  you  thus 

Giv^n  Hydra  here  to  chuse  an  officer. 

That  with  his  peremptory  shall 

■  Theu  choose  their  magistrate! 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  snail. 

His  popular  shaU,  ^c.  Mr.  Tlteobald. 
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2  Sto.  This  must  be  granted,  brother? 

1  Sw.  Ay,  this  must  be  granted. 

2  Sw.  Still,  this  must? 

1  Sto,  I  say,  this  must  be  granted. 

2  Sw.  Ay!  give  me  the  must  again!  bro- 
ther, you  palter. 

1  Sw.  1  will  not  hear  you,  wasp.^s 

2  Sw,  Brother,  I  say  you  palter;  the  must 
three  times  together!  I  wear  as  sharp  steel  as 
another  man,  and  my  fox  bites  as  deep.^* 
Musted,  my  dear  brother!  But  to 'the  cause 
again. 

Bes.  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen! 
2  Sw.  In  a  word,  I  Im'  done. 

1  Sw.  A  tall  man,  but  intemperate;  *tis 
great  pity.  Once  more,  suppose  the  Doy  kick'd. 

2  Sw.  Forward. 

1  Sw.  And,  being  thoroughly  kick'd, 
laughs  at  the  kicker. 

2  Sw.  So  much  for  us.    Proceed. 

1  Sw.  And  in  this  beaten  scorn,  as  I  may 
call  it. 

Delivers  up  his  weapon ;  where  lies  the  error  ? 
Bes.  It  lies  i*  th  beating.  Sir:  I  found  it 
four  days  since. 

2  Sw.  The  error,  and  a  sore  one,  as  I  take  it. 
Lies  in  the  thing  kicking. 

Bes.  I  understand  that  well;  'tis  sore,  in- 
Vieed,  Sir.  [did  it. 

1  Sto,  That  is  according  to  the  man  that 

2  Sw.  There  springs  a  new  branch :  Whose 
was  the  foot? 

Bes,  A  lord's. 

1  Sw.  The  cause  is  mighty;  but,  had  it 
been  two  lords,  [clear. 

And  both  had  kick'd  you,  if  you  laugh  d,  'tis 

Bes.  I  did  laugh; 
But  how  will  that  help  me,  gentlemen  ? 

2  Sw.  Yes,  it  shall  help  you,  if  you  laugh'd 

aloud. 

Bes.  As  loud  as  a  kick'd  man  could  laugh, 
I  laueh'd,  Sir.  [known 

1  Sw.  My  reason  now :  The  valiant  man  is 
By  sufTcrine  and  contemning;  you  have 
Enough  of  l)0th,  and  you  are  valiant. 


2  Sto.  If  he  be  sure  he  has  been  kick'd 
enough :  [ther, 

For  that  brave  sufferance  you  speak  of,  bro- 
Consists  not  in  a  beating  and  away. 
But  in  a  cudgel'd  body,  from  eighteen 
To  eight-and-thirty;  m  a  head  rebuk'd 
With  pots  of  all  size,^^  daggers,  stools,  and 

bed -staves : 
This  shews  a  valiant  man.  [proudest; 

Bes.  Then  I  am  valiant,  as  valiant  as  the 
For  these  are  all  familiar  things  to  me ; 
Familiar  as  my  sleep,  or  want  of  money: 
All  my  whole  body's  but  one  bruise,  with 

beating. 
I  think  I  have  been  cudgel'd  with  all  nations. 
And  almost  all  religions.  {[valiant; 

2  Sw.  Embrace  nim,  brother!  this  man  is 
I  know  it  by  myself,  he's  valiant. 

1  Sw.  Captain,  thou  art  a  valiant  gentleman. 
To  bide  upon,  a  very  vadiant  man.       [request 

Bes.  My  equal  friends  o'  th'  sword,  I  must 
Your  hands  to  this. 

2  Sw.  'Tis  fit  it  should  be.  [within. 
Bes.  Boy,  get  some  wine,  and  pen  ami  ink. 

Am  I  clear,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Sw.  Sir,  when  the  world  has  taken  no- 
tice what  we  have  done,  [steel. 

Make  much  of  your  body ;  for  I'll  pawn  my 
Men  will  be  coyer  of  their  legs  hereafter. 

Bes.  I  must  request  you  go  alon^,  and  tes- 
tify to  the  lord  Bacurius,  whose  foot  nas  struck 
me,  how  you  find  my  cause. 

2  Sw.  We  will;  and  tell  that  lord  he  must 
be  rul'd ;  .  [ship. 

Or  there  be  those. abroad,  will  rule  his  lord- 

lExeunt. 

Enter  Arhaces  at  one  door,  and  Golrias  end 
Panthca  at  another. 

Gob.  Sir,  here's  the  princess. 

Arb.  Leave  us,  then,  alone ; 
For  the  main  cause  of  her  imprisonment 
Must  not  be  heard  by  any  but  herself. 

[iixi/  Gobrias. 


3s  I  Sw.  I  will  not  hear  you,  wasp.]  Here  again  is  a  sneer  upon  that  celebrated  quarrelling 
scene  betwixt  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 


Musi  I  budge? 


Must  I  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 

Under  your  itsiy  humour?  By  the  gods i 

You  sliall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 

Tho*  it  do  split  you.     For,  from  this  day  forth,  • 

ril  use  you  for  my  fnirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 

JVhen  you  are  waspish.  Mr.  Theobald. 

'*  My  fox  bites  as  deep,  6J*c.]  Our  authors  use  the  word /ar,  to  signify  a  *8«;ar{/,  in  Philaster, 
as  well  as  here.     It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  sense,  in  Shakesjjeare.  11. 

37  in  a  head  rebuk'd,  ^c]  There  is  a  pleasant  passage  in  Plautus's  Persian 

about  Parasites,  whom  he  styles  hard-headed  fellows,  because  they  nad  frequently  things 
thrown  at  their  pates. 

His  cognomentum  erat  duris  capitoiiibus. 

Casaubon  has  this  note  upon  the  place.  Olim  inter  alia  instrumenta  perditi  luxUs,  &  mutulie 
in  triclinia  inferri  solitf  ;  quas  sape,  ubi  incaluisseni,  in  capita  sibi  invicem  illi  serunt.  Ilinc 
dicti  propterea  Parasiti,  duri  capitones.  Mr.  Sympson. 
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You're  welcome,  sister;  and  I  would  to  Heav'n 
I  could  so  bid  you  by  another  name. 
If  you  abo\'e  love  not  such  sins  as  these. 
Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  as  cold  as  snow. 
To  oaench  these  rising  flames  that  harbour 
here. 

Pan.  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I  shall  speak  ? 

Arb.  Please  me? 
At,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me  j  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought'st  joyful  unexpected  news: 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  thoU  shoulast  be  heard; 
I  pray  thee»  think  so. 

Pan.  Be  it  so;  I  will. 
Am  I  the  first  that  ever  had  a  wrong 
So  far  from  being  fit  to  have  redress. 
That  'twas  unfit  to  hear  it?  I  will  back 
To  prison,  rather  than  disquiet  you. 
And  wait  till  it  be  fit. 

Arb,  No,  do  not  go; 
For  I  will  hear  thee  with  a  serious  thought: 
I  have  collected  all  that's  man  about  me 
ToBcther  strongly,  and  I  am  resolv'd 
To  near  thee  largely :  hut  I  do  beseech  thee. 
Do  not  come  nearer  to  me ;  for  there  is 
Something  in  that,  that  will  undo  us  both. 

Pan.  Alas,  Sir,  am  I  venom? 

Arb.  Yes,  to  me ; 
Though,  of  thyself,  I  think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold. 
As  nature  con  make :  Yet,  as  unsound  men 
Convert  the  sweetest  and   the  naurishing*st 

meats 
Into  diseases,  so  shall  I,  distempcr'd. 
Do  thee:  I  pray  thee,  draw  no  nearer  to  me. 

Pan.  Sir,  this  is  that  I  would :  1  am  of 
late  [thus 

Shot  from  the  world,  and  why  it  should  be 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

Arb.  Why,  credit  me, 
ftmthea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother, 
Thv  loving  brother,  that  there  is  a  cause 
Suftcicnt,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know. 
That  might  undo  thee  everlastingly. 
Only  to  hear.     Wilt  thou  but  credit  this? 
By lieav'n,  'tis  true ;  believe  it,  if  thou  can'st. 

Pan.  Children  and  fooh  are  ever  credulous. 
And  I  am  both,  1  think,  for  I  believe. 
If  vou  dissemble,  be  it  on  your  head ! 
I'll  back  unto  my  prison.     Yet,  methinks, 
1  might  be  kept  in  some  place  where  you  are ; 
For  in  myself  I  find,  I  know  not  what 
To  call  it',  but  it  is  a  great  desire 
To  see  you  often .  [mean  ? 

Arb.  Fie,  you  come  in  a  step ;  what  do  you 
Dear  sister,  do  not  so!  Alas,  Panthea, 
Where  1  am  would  you  be?  why,  that's  the 

cause 
You  are  imprison'd,  that  you  may  not  be 
Where  I  am. 

Pan.  Then  I  must  endure  it.  Sir.    Heav'n 
keep  you ! 

Arb.  Nay,  you  shall  hear  the  cause  in  short, 

Panthea;  [me, 

And,  when  thou  hear'st  it,  thou  wilt  blush  for 


And  hanz  thy  head  down  like  a  violet 
Full  of  the  morning's  de%v.    There  is  a  way 
To  gain  thy  freedom ;  but,  'tis  such  a  one 
As  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I  know 
Thou  wouldst  encounter  fire,  and  make  a  proof 
Whether  the  gcxls  have  care  of  innocence. 
Rather  than  follow  it:  Know,  that  I've  lost. 
The  only  difference  betwixt  man  and  beast. 
My  reason. 

Pan.  Heav'n  forbid ! 

Arb.  Nay,  it  is  gone; 
And  lam  left  as  far  without  a  bound 
As  the  wild  ocean,  that  obeys  the  winds; 
Each  sudden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists. 
And  overwhelms  all  that  oppose  my  will. 
I  have  beheld  thee  with  a  lustful  eye; 
My  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
Such  sins  with  thee,  as  I  have  been  afVaid 
To  think  of.     If  thou  dar'st  consent  to  this. 
Which,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not,  thou  may'st 

fain 
^    iberty,  and  yield  me  a  content ; 
If  not,  thy  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  close. 
Where  I  may  never  see  thee:  For,  Heav'n 

knows. 
That  laid  this  punishment  upon  my  pride. 
Thy  sight  at  some  time  will  enforce  my  mad- 
To  make  a  start  e'en  to  thy  ravishing,      [ness 
Now  spit  upon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
Thou  canst  devise  together,  and  at  ^nce 
Hurl  *em  against  me;  for  I  am  a  sickness- 
'  As  killing  as  the  plague,  ready  to  seize  thee. 

Pan.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revile  the  king  I 
But  it  is  true,  that  I  shall  rather  choose 
To  search  out  death,  that  else  would  search 

out  me. 
And  in  a  grave  sleep  with  my  innocence. 
Than  welcome  such  a  sin.     It  is  my  fate ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  ordam'd. 
And  must  have  patience;  and,  but  that  my 

eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  'em  than  my  heart, 
I  would  not  weep.     Peace  enter  you  again !  - 

Arb.  Farewell;  and,  good  Panthea,  pray 
for  mc, 
(Thy  prayers  are  pure)  that  I  may  find  a  death. 
However  soon,  before  my  passions  grow. 
That  they  forget  what  I  desire  is  sin ; 
For  thither  they  arc  tending :  If  that  happen. 
Then  I  shall  force  thee,  tho'  thou  wert  a 

virgin 
By  vow  to  Heaven,  and  shall  pull  a  heap 
Of  strano;e,  yet  uninvented,  sin  upon  mc. 

Pan.  Sir,  I  will  pray  for  you,  yet  you  shall 
It  is  a  sullen  fate  that  governs  us :         [know 
For  I  could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 
I  were  no  sister  to  you;  I  should  then 
Embrace  your  lawful  love,  sooner  than  health. 

Arb.  C/Ouldst  thou  affect  me  then? 

Pan.  So  perfectly. 
That,  as  it  is,  I  ne'er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 

Arb.  Then  I  curse  ray  birth! 
Must  this  be  added  to  my  miseries, 
That  thou  art  willing  tC^O?  Is  there  no  stop 
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[Acts. 


To  our  fiili  happintesi  feut  these  mere  sounds. 
Brother  and  sister? 

Pan,  There  is  nothing  else : 

?ut  these,  alas  I  will  separate  us  more 
han  twenty  worlds  betwixt  us. 

Arh,  I  have  Iiv*d 
To  conquer  men,  and  now  am  overthroiflrn 
-  Only  by  words,  brother  and  sister.    Where 
Have  those  words  dwelling?  I  will  find 'em 

out. 
And  utterly  destroy  'em ;  but  they  are 
Not  to  be  gra8p*d  :"Let  them  be  men  or  beasts. 
And  I  will  cut  'em  from  the  earth ;  or  towns. 
And  I  will  raze  'ein,  and  then  blow  *em  up : 
Let  'em  be  seas,  and  I  will  drink  *em  off. 
And  yet  have  uncfaench'd  fire  left  in  my  breast : 
Let  Vm  be  any  thine  but  merely  voi<?fe. 

JPan,  But  *ti8  not  In  the  pow'r  of  any  force^ 
Or  policy,  to  conquer  them. 

Jrh.  Panthea,  , .     .  , 

What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  stand  firmly  here. 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out? 

Pan,  'Would  I  c<nild  do  sa! 
But  I  shall  weep  out  mine. 

Arh,  Accursed  man. 
Thou  bought'si  thy  reason  at  too  dear  a  rate; 
For  thou  hast  all  uiy  actions  bounded  in 
With  curious  rules,  when  ev'ry  beast  is  free : 
What  is  Uiere  that  acknowledges  a  kindred. 
But  wretched  man?*  Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Fearfully  leave  the  heifer  that  he  likM, 
Because  they  had  one  dam? 

Pan.  Sir,  1  disturb 


You  and  myself  tdo  j  'twere  better  I  were 
gone. 

Arh.  I  will  not  be  so  foolbh  as  I  was ; 
Stay,  \te  will  lote  just  as  becomes  our  births. 
No  otherwise:  Brothers'and  sisters jnay 
Walk  hand  in  hand  together ;  so  will  we. 
Cdme  nearer :  Is  there  any  hurt  iu  this? 

Pan,  I  hope  not. 

Arb.  Faith,  there. is  none  at  all: 
And  tell  me  truly  now,  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me? 

Pan,  No,  by  Heav'n.  [sfetei*. 

Arb,  Why,  yet  you  sent  unto  Tigranesi 

Pan,  Troe, 
But  for  another :  For  the  truth— 

Arb,  No  more. 
I'll  credit  thee;  thou  catnst  ndt  lie* 
Thou  art  all  truth. 

Pan.  But  is  there  nothing  else. 
That  we  may  do,  but  only  walk?  Methinks^ 
Brothers  and  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss. 

Arb,  And  so  they  may,  Panthea ;  so  will  we ) 
And  kiss  again  too;  we  were  too  scrupulous 
And  foolish,  but  we  will  be  so  no  more. 

Pan.  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  my  death,  to  any  thing : 
I  feel  a  sin  growing  upon  my  blood. 
Worse  than  all  these,  notter  than  yours.  Fdo? 

Arb,  That  is  impossible;  what  should  we 

Pan.  Fly,  Sir,  for  Heav'n's  sake. 

Arb,  So  we  must;  away  I 
Sin  grows  upon  us  more  by  this  dcilay. 

^Exeunt,  ieveralwayt. 


ACT  V. 


£nter  Mardonius  andLygonds, 

Jfor.QIR*  the  king  has  seen  your  commis- 
•^  sion,  and  believes  it ;  and  freely  by 
this  warrant  gives  you  power  to  visit  prince 
Tigranes,  yOur  noble  master. 

iyg.  I  thank  his  grace,  and  kiss  his  hand. 

Mar,  But  is  the  main  of  all  your  business 
ended  in  this? 

Lyg.  I  have  another,  but  a  worse ;  I  am 
asham'dl  it  is  a  business 

Mar,  You  serve  a  worthy  person ;  and  a 
Stranger,  I  am  sure,  you  are:  You  may  em- 
ploy me,  if  you  please,  without  your  purse; 
sucn  offices  should  ever  be  their  own  rewards. 

Lyg,  I  am  bound  to  your  nobleness. 


Mar,  I  may  haVe  need  of  you,  and  then  this 
If  it  be  aiiy,  is  not  ill  bestow'd.        [courtesy. 
But  may  I  civilly  desire  the  rest?'* 
I  shall  not  be  a  nurter,  if  no  helper. 

Lys,  Sir^  you  shall  knoW :  I  have  lost  a 
foolish  daughter. 
And  with  her  all  my  patience ;  pilfer'd  away 
By  a  mean  captain  of  your  king's. 

Mar,  Stay  there.  Sir : 
If  he  have  reach'd  the  noble  Worth  of  captainj 
He  may  well  claim  a  worthy  gentlewoman. 
Though  she  were  yours,  and  noble,     [fellow^ 

Lyg,  I  grant  all  that  too :  But  this  wretched 
Reaches  no  further  than  the  empty  name, 
That  serves  to  feed  him*    y^tte  he  valiant^ 
Or  had  but  in  him  any  noble  nature^ 


^^  But  may  1  dvilly  desire  the  restf]  Mardonius  mayseetn  here  at  first  view,  to  be  over 
inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of  one,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before :  buthe^  first,  offers  him  his 
best  services  without  fee,  or  reward.  But  the  motive  of  the  poets  for  this  curiosity  was  to  let 
the  audience  he  inform'd  that  Lygones  was  the  father  of  Spaconia;  and  that  a  scurvy  captain, 
belonging  to  Arbaces,  had  pilfer'd  her  away  from  him.  Mr.  Theobald, 

It  IS  certainly  the  usual  mlcntion,  as  well  as  business,  of  dramatic  poets,  to  convey  the  plot 
to  the  audience;  yet  tliat  ought  always  to  be  effected  by  natural  and  probable  means;  and  wc 
think  there  b  no  toi^e  used  in  the  present  dialogue. 
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That  might  hereafter  promise  him  a  good  roan^ 
Mj  cares  were  so  much  lighter,  aiid  my  grave 
A  span  yet  from  me. 

jsiir.  I  confess,  such  fellows 
Be  in  all  royal  canip,  and  have  and  must  be. 
To  make  the  sin  of  coward  more  detested 
Id  the  mean  soldier,  that  with  such  a  foil 
Sets  off  much  valour.    By  dcscripdon, 
I  should  now  guess  him  to  you ;  it  was  Bessus, 
1  dare  almost  with  confidence  pronounce  it. 

Lyg.  'Tis  such  a  scurvy  name  as  Bessus ) 
and,  now  I  think,  'tis  he. 

Afar.  Captain  do  you  call  him? 
Bdieve  me.  Sir,  you  have  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  your  age :  A  pox  upon  him ! 
For  that  must  be  the  end  of  all  his  service. 
Your  daughter  was  not  mad.  Sir? 

Lyg.  No;  'would  she  had  been! 
The  &ult  had  had  more  credit.    I  would  do 
something. 

Ifor.  I  would  fain  counsel  you;  but  to 
what  1  know  not. 
He's  so  below  a  beating,  that  the  women 
Fud  him  not  worthy  of  their  distaves,  and 
To  hang  him  were  to  cast  away  a  rope. 
He's  sndi  an  airy,  thiii,  nnbooied  coward. 
That  no  reven^  can  catch  him< 
m  tell  yon,  Sir^  and  teU  you  truth ;  this  rascal 
Fears  neither  God  nor  man,  h*as  been  so 

beaten: 
Sufferance  has  made  him  wainscot;  he  has  had, 
Sbkce  he  was  first  a  slave,  at  least  three  huii'^ 
dred  daggers  [hot  meat. 

Set  in*8  hcadT  ^  Httle  boys  do  netv  knives  in 
lliere's  not  a  rib  in*  s  body,  0'  my  conscience. 
That  has  not  been  thrice  broken  with  dry 
beatingj:  [gets^ 

And  now  his  sides  look  like  two  wicker  tar*- 
Emy  way  bended ; 

Children  wiU  shorthr  take  him  for  a  wall. 
And  set  their  stone-bows  in  his  forehead. 
He  is  of  so  base  a  sense,  I  cannot  in  a  week 
im«nne  what  shaU  be  done  to  him. 

Ijfg.  Sure,  I  have  committed  some  great  sin 
That  this  base  fellow  should  be  made  my  rod. 
I  would  see  him ;  but!  shall  have  no  patience. 

ifflr.  Tb  no  great  matter,  if  you  nave  not: 
u  ahming  of  him^  or  such  a  toy,  may  do  you 
pfctturc.  Sir,  he  has  it  for  you;  and  I'll  help 
fni  to  him.  Tis  no  news  to  him  to  have  a 
■^  broke,  or  a  shoulder  out,  with  being  turn*d 
0*  th'  stones  like  a  tansy.  Draw  not  your 
["wd,  if  you  love  it:  for,  on  my  conscience^ 
ha  head  will  break  U :  We  nae  him  i*th'  wars 
utt  a  lam,  to  shake  a  waU  withal.  Here 
^^ONs  the  very  person  of  him ;  do  as  you  shall 
■wi  jour  temper;  I  must  leave  you:  But  if 
^a  do  not  break  him  like  a  bisket,  you're 
■»«  to  blame.  Sir.  [Exit  Mar. 

Enitr  Besttu  and  the  Stowd-men, 

^«  Is  your  name  Bessus  ? 
aet.  Men  call  me  captain  Bessus. 
*•«.  Then,  captain  Bessus,  you're  a  rank 
'^cal,  without  more  exordiums ;  a  dirty  frozen 
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slave!  andf,  fiiiti  f&e  £aivour  of  yonr  friends 
here,  I  will  beat  yon. 

2  Sw.  Pray  use  your  pleasure.  Sir;  you 
seem  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Lyg.  Thus,  captain  Bessus,  thus!  Thus 
twinge  your  nose,  thus  kick,  thus  tread  upon 
you.  ^  [quickly. 

Bes.  I  do  beseech  you,  yield  your  cause.  Sir, 

Lyg,  Indeed,  I  snoula  have  told  you  that 

Bet.  I  take  it  so. .  ffirst. 

1  Suj*  Captain,  he  should,  indeed ;  ne  is 
mistakeUi  [more  beadng : 

Lyg.  Sir,  you  shall  Have  it  quickly,  and 
You  have  stol  n  away  a  lady,  captain  Coward^ 
And  such  a  one [Beats  hifn% 

Bes.  Hold,  I  beseech  you,  hold.  Sir; 
I  never  yet  stole  any  living  thing 
That  had  a  tooth  about  it^ 

Lyg.  I  know  you  dare  lye.     [my  life.  Sir  i 

Bes.  With  none  but  summer-whores  upon 
My  means  and  manners  never  could  attempt 
Above  a  hedge  or  haycock.  [this  lady  ? 

Lyg.  Sirrah,  that  quits  not  me ;  Where  is 
Do  that  you  do  not  use  to  do,  tell  truth,  [out. 
Or,  by  my  hand,  I'll  beat  your  captain's  brains 
Wash  'em,  and  put  'em  in  again,  that  wiU  I. 

Bes.  There  was  alady.  Sir,  I  must  confess. 
Once  in  my  charge:   The  prince  Tigranes 

gave  her 
To  my  guard,  for  her  safety.  How  I  us'd  her 
She  may  herself  report;  she's  with  the  prince 
I  did  but  wait  upon  her  like  a  groom,  [now. 
Which  she  will  testify,  I*m  sure:  If  not. 
My  brains  are  at  your  service,  when  you  please. 
And  glad  I  have  *em  for  you.  [Sir, 

Lyg.  This  is  most  likely.  Sir,  I  ask  you 
And  am  sorry  I  was  so  intemperate,  rpaidon, 

Bes.  Well,  I  can  ask  no  more.  You  will 
think  it  strange  now,  to  have  me  beat  you  at 
first  sight. 

Lyg.  Indeed,  I  would;  but,  I  know,  your 
goodness  can  forget  twenty  beatings:  You 
must  formve  me. 

Bes.  Yes;  there's  my  hand.  Go  where 
you  will,  I  shaU  think  you  a  valiant  fellow  for 
all  this. 

Ly^.  My  daughter  is  a  whore! 
I  feel  It  now  too  sensible;  yet  I  will  see  her; 
Discharge  mjrself  from  being  father  to  her, 
And  then  back  to  my  country,  and  there  die : 
Farewell,  captain.  [Exii  Lyg. 

Bes.  Farewell,  Sir,  fareweU!  Commend 
me  to  the  sentlewoman,  I  pray* 

1  Sw.  How  now,  captain?  'bearup,  man. 
Bes*  Grentlemen  o'th'  sword,  your  hands 

once  more;  I  have  been  kick*d  again;  but 
the  foolish  fellow  is  penitent,  h'as  ask'd  me 
mercr^,  and  my  honour's  safe. 

2  SWn  We  knew  that,  or  the  foolish  fellow 
had  better  have  kick'd  his  ^ndsire. 

Bes.  Confirm,  confirm,  I  pray. 

1  Sw.  There  be  our  hands  again !  Now  let 
him  come,  and  say  he  was  not  sorry,  and  he 
sleeps  for  it. 

Bes^  Alas!   good  ignorant  old  man,    let 


him  gbriit'krril'ftoV  thA^  ftdtifeii  ^ill  undo 
him.  lExeunt. 

Enter  Lygones  and  Bacurius, 

Bac.  My  lord,  your  authority  is  good,  and 
I  am  glad  it  is  so ;  tor  my  consent  would  never 
hinder  you  from  seeing  your  own  king:  I  am 
a  minister^  but  not  a  governor  of  this  state. 
Yonder  is  your  kingj  I'll  leave  you.       [Exit. 

Enter  Tigranes  and  Spaccnia. 

Lyg.  There  he  is,  indeed. 
And  with  him  my  disloyal  child.  [yet, 

Tigr,  I  do  perceive  my  fault  so  much,  that 
Methinks,  thou  shouldst  not  have  forgiven  me. 

Lyg.  Health  to  your  majesty  I        [business 

Tigr.  What,  pKxi Lygones !  welcome!  what 
Brought  thee  hither  ? 

Lyg,  Several  businesses : 
My  public  business  will  appear  by  this  5 
I  have  a  message  to  deliver,  which 
If  it  pleases  you  so  to  authorize,  is 
An  embassage  from  th'  Armenian  state. 
Unto  Arbaces  for  your  liberty.  [it. 

The  offer's  there  set  down ;  please  you  to  read 

Tigr,  There  is  no  alteration  happen'd  since 
I  came  thence  ? 

Lyg.  None,  Sir;  all  is  as  it  was. 

Tigr,  And  all  our  friends  are  well? 

Lyg.  All  very  well  ?  [was  good. 

Spa,  Though  I  have  done  nothing  but  what 
I  dare  not  see  my  father :  It  was  fault 
Enough  not  to  acquaint  him  with  that  good. 

J^yg.  Madam,  I  should  have  seen  you. 

Spa.  Oh,  good  Sir,  forgive  me.        [am  I  ? 

Lyg^  Forgive  you  1  why,  I  am  no  kin  t'you. 

Spa.  Should  it  be  measured  by  mean  deserts. 
Indeed,  you  are  not. 

Lyg.  Thou  could st  prate,  unhappily. 
Ere  t{iou  couldst  go ;    would  thou  couldst  do 

as  well ! 
And  hjjw  does  your  custom  hold  out  here? 

Spa.  Sir? 

Lyg.  Are  you  in  private  still,  or  how? 

Spa.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lys.  Do  you  take  money  ?  Are  you  come 
to  sell  sin  yet?  Perhaps,  I  can  help, you  to 
liberal  clients :  Or  has  not  the  king  cast  you 
off  yet?  Oh,  thou  vile  creature,  whose  best 
commendation  is,  that  thou  art  a  young  whore ! 
I  would  thy  mother  had  liv'd  to  see  this;  or, 
rather,  that  I  ha<l  died  ere  I  had  seen  it !  Why 
didst  not  make  me  acquainted  when  thou  wert 
first  resolv'd  to  be  a  whore? 
I  would  have  seen  thy  hot  lust  satisfied 
More  privately :  I  would  have  kept  a  dancer. 
And  a  whole  consort  of  musicians. 
In  my  own  house,  only  to  fiddle  thee. 

Spa,  Sir,  I  was  never  whore. 

Lyg.  1  f  thou  couldst  not  say  so  much  for 
thyself,  thou  shouldst  be  carted. 

Tigr.  Lygones,  I  have  read  it,  and  I  like  it; 
You  shall  deliver  it. 

Lyg.  Well,  Sir,  I  will: 
But  1  have  private  business  with  you. 
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[Act». 


Tigr.  Speak;  whatis't? 

Lyg,  How  has  my  age  deserv'd  so  ill  of  you. 
That  you  can  pick  no  strumpets  o'  the  land, 
But  out  of  my  breed? 

Tigr.  Strumpets,  good  Lygones?       [scorn 

Lyg.  Yes ;  and  I  wish  to  have  you  know,  I 
To  get  a  whore  for  any  prince  alive :  [daughter 
And  yet  scorn  will  not  help !  Methinks,  my 
Might  have  been  spar'd ;  there  were  enow  be- 
sides. 

Tigr,  May  I  not  prosper  but  she's  innocent 
As  morning  light,  for  me;  and,  I  dare  swear, 
For  all  the  world. 

Lyg.  Why  is  she  with  you,  then? 
Can  she  wait  on  you  better  than  your  man  ? 
Has  she  a  gift  in  plucking  ofl'  your  stock ipgs? 
Can  she  make  caudles  well,  or  cut  your  corns? 
Why  do  you  keep  her  with  you?  For  a  queen, 
I  know,  you  do  contemn  her;  so  should  I ; 
And  every  subject  else  think  much  at  it. 

Tisr.  Let'em  think  much;  but  'tis  more 
nrm  than  earth. 
Thou  see'st  thy  queen  there. 

Lyg.  Then  have  I  made  a  fair  hand;  I 
call'd  tier  whore.  If  1  shall  speak  now  as  her 
father,  I  cannot  choose  but  zreatly  rejoice  that 
she  shall  be  a  queen :  But  if  I  shall  speak  to 
you  as  a  statesman,  she  were  more  fit  to  be 
your  whore.  [baces; 

^  Tigr.  Get  you  about  your  business  to  Ar- 
Now  you  talk  idly. 

Lug.  Yes,  Sir,  I  will  go. 
Andsliall  she  be  a  queen?  She  had  more  wit 
Than  her  old  father,  when  she  ran  away,  [fine! 
Shall  she  be  queen?  Now,  by  my  troth,  'tis 
I'll  dance  out  of  all  measure  at  her  wedding : 
Shall  I  not.  Sir? 

Tigr.  Yes,  marry,  shalt  thou.        [my  body 

Lyg.  I'll  make  these  withered  kexes  bear 
Two  hours  together  above  ground. 

rigr.Nay,go; 
My  business  reqiiires  haste. 

Lyg,  Good  Hcav'n  preserve  you  I 
You  are  an  excellent  kme. 

Spa,  Farewell,  good  fither. 

Lyg,  Farewell,  sweet  virtuous  daughter. 
I  never  was  so  joyful  in  all  my  life, 
That  I  remember !  Shidl  she  be  a  queen? 
Now  I  perceive  a  man  may  weep  for  joy ; 
I  had  thought  they  had  lyed  that  said  so. 

[Exit  Lyg. 

Tigr.  Come,  my  dear  love. 

Spa.  But  you  may  see  another, 
Mav  alter  that  again. 

Tigr.  Urge  it  no  more ; 
I  have  made  up  a  new  strong  constancy, 
Not  to  be  shooK  with  eyes.     I  know  I  have 
The  passions  of  a  man ;  but  if  I  meet 
With  any  subject  that  should  hold  my  eyes 
More  firmly  than  is  fit,  I'll  think  of  thee. 
And  run  away  from  it:  Let  that  suffice. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Bacurius  and  his  servant. 

Bar.  Three  gentlemen  without,  to  speak 
with  me? 


Act  5.] 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir. 

Bac.  Let  them  come  in. 
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Enter  Bessus  with  the  two  Swordrmen, 

Ser.  They  are  entered^  Sir,  already. 

Bac,  Now,  fellows,  your  business?   Are 

these  the  gentlemen? 
Be$.  My  lora,  I  have  made  bold  to  bring 
these  gentlemen,  my  friends o*th*  sword,  along 
with  me. 
Bac.  I  am  afraid  you'll  fight,  then. 
Bes.  My  good  loro,  I  willnot; 
Your  lordship  is  mistaken;  fear  not,  lord. 
Bac.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  for't. 
Bes.  I  ask  no  more  in  honour.    Gentle- 
men, 3'ou  hear  my  lord  is  sorry. 

Bac.  Not  that  I  have  beaten  you. 
But  beaten  one  that  will  be  beaten ; 
One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a  laming. 
As  surfeits  do  the  diet,  spring  and  fall. 
Xow,  to  your  sword-men : 
What  come  they  for,  good  captain  Stockfish  ? 
Bes.  It  seems  your  lordship  has  forgot  my 

name. 
Bac.  No,  nor  your  nature  neither ;  though 
they  are  things  fitter,  I  must  confess,  for  any 
thins  than  my  remembrance,  or  any  honest 
mans:  What  shall  these  billets  do ?  be  pird 
up  in  my  wood-yard  ? 

Bes.  Your  lordship  holds  your  mirth  still, 
Heav'n  continue  it!  But,  for  these  gentlemen, 

they  come 

Bae.  To  swear  you  are  a  coward :  Spare 
your  book ;  I  do  believe  it. 

Bes.  Your  lordship  still  draws  wide ;  they 
come  to  vouch,  under  their  valiant  hands,  I 
am  no  coward. 

Bac.  That  would  be  a  show,  indeed,  worth 
ledng.  Sirs,  be  wise  and  take  money  for  this 
motion,  travel  with  it ;  and  where  the  name 
of  Beasos  has  been  known,  or  a  gxxl  coward 
stirring,  'twill  yield  more  than  a  tUting.  This 
will  prove  more  beneficial  to  you,  if  you  be 
thrifty,  than  your  captainship,  and  more  na- 
tnral.  Men  of  most  valiant  hands,  is  thi^ 
tnie? 
2  Sw.  It  is  80,  most  renowned. 
Bac.  'Tis  somewhat  strange. 

1  Sw.  L^rd,  it  is  strange,  vet  true.  We 
bai^e  examined,  from  yo4r  lordsliip's  foot  there 
to  this  man*s  head,  the  nature  of  the  beatings ; 
and  we  do  find  his  honour  is  come  off  clean 
and  sufficient:  This,  as  our  swords  shall 
help  us. 

oQc.  You  are  much  bound  to  your  hilho 
men;  I'm  clad  you  re  straight  a^ain,  captain. 
Twerf  2oo3  you  would  think  some  way  hov^r 
to  prjii^  them ;  they  have  undergone  a  la- 
boar  for  you,  Bessu?,  would  liave  puzzled 
Herr-ules  with  all  his  valour. 

2  Stc.  Your  lordship  mu->t  understand  we 
arc  no  men  o'th'  law,  that  take  \vs^  for  our 
opiaious;  it  is  sulhcient  we  iui\e  cicar'd  our 
mend. 

Boc.  Yet  tliere  is  somelliing  due,  which 


I,  as  touch'd  in  conscience,  will  discharge. 
Captain,  1*11  pay  this  rent  for  you. 

Bes,  Spare  yourself,  my  good  lord;  my 
brave  friends  aim  at  nothing  but  the  virtue. 

Bac.  Thai's  but  a  cold  discharge.  Sir,  for 
the  pains. 

2  Sw.  Oh,  lord!  my  good  lord! 

Bac^  Be  not  so  modest  j  I  will  give  you 
something.  [that's  sufficient. 

Bes.  They  shall  dine  with  your  lordship; 

Bac.  Something  in  hand  the  while.  You 
rogues,  you  apple-squires,  do  you  come  hither, 
with  your  bottled  valour,  your  windy  froth, 
to  limit  out  my  beatings? 

\  Sw.  I  do  beseech  your  lordship. 

2  Sw.  Oh,  good  lord ! 

Bac.  S'foot,  what  a  bevy  of  beaten  slaves 
are  here!  Get  me  a  cudgel.  Sirrah,  and  a 
tough  one.  [your  lordship. 

2  Sw.  More  of  your  foot,   I  do  beseech 

Bac.  You  shall,  you  shall,  dog,  and  your 
fellow  beagle. 

1  Sw.  O*  this  side,  good  my  lord. 

Bac.  Off  with  your  swords;  for  if  you 
hurt  my  foot,  1*11  have  you  Read,  you  rascab. 

1  Sw.  Mine's  off,  my  lord. 

2  Sw.  I  beseech  your  lordship,  stay  a  little ; 
my  strap's  tied  to  my  cod-piece  point:  Now, 
when  you  please. 

Bac.  Captain,  these  are  your  valiant  friends ; 
you  lone  for  a  little  too?  [lordship. 

Bes.  1  am  very  well,  I  humbly  thank  your 

Bac.  What's  that  in  your  pocket  hurte  my 
toe,  you  mungrel  ?  Thy  buttocks  cannot  be 
so  hard  ;  out  with  it  quickly. 
.  2  Sw.  Here  'tis.  Sir;  a  small  piece  of  ar- 
tillcrv',  that  a  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  your 
lordship's,  sent  me  with,  to  get  it  mended, 
Sir;  for,  if  you  maik,  the  nose  is  somewhat 
loose. 

Bac.  A  friend  of  mine,  you  rascal?  I  was 
never  wearier  of  doing  nothing,  than  kicking 
these  two  foot-balls. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Here  is  a  good  cudgel.  Sir. 

Bac.  It  comes  too  late;  I'm  weary;  prithee, 
do  thou  beat  them. 

2  Sw.  My  lord,  this  is  foul  play,  i' faith, 
to  put  a  fresh  man  upon  us:  Men  are  but 
men.  Sir. 

Bac.  Thatjest  shall  save  your  bones.  Cap- 
tain, rally  up  your  rotten  regiment,  and  be 
gone.  I  hdcl  rather  thresh  than  be  bound  to 
kick  these  rascals,  'till  they  cry'd,  *  ho !' 
Besbus,  ypu  may  put  your  hand  to  them  now, 
and  then  you  are  quit,  l-jrewcll!  as  you  like 
this,  pray  visit  me  again;  'twill  keep  nic  .in 


soofl  nealth. 


IEjU. 


2  Sir,  Il'as  a  devilish  hard  foot,  I  never 
fdt  the  like.  [felt  a  hundred. 

1  Sw.  Nor  I ;   and  yet,  I  am  .sure,  I  have 

2  Sw  If  he  kick  thus  i'  th'  Dor-fiays,  he 
win  he  drv-foundred.  What  cure  now,  cajv 
tain,  bcbides  oil  of  bays? 
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Bes.  Why>  well  eiiough»  I  warrant  youj 
you  can  go. 

e  Suj.Xes,  Heav*n  be  thank*d!  but  I  feel 
a  shrewd  ache;  sure,  he's  sprang  my  huckle- 
bone. 

1  Sto,  I  ha'  lost  a  haunch. 

Bes.  A  little  butter,  friend,  a  little  butter; 
butter  and  parsley  is  a  sovereign  matter:  Pro* 
haium  est 

2^w,  Captain,  we  must  request  your  hand 
now  to  our  nonours. 

Bes.  Yes,  marry,  shall  ye;  and  then  let  all 
the  world  come,  we  are  valiant  to  ourselves, 
and  there's  an  end. 

1  Suj,  Nay,  then,  we  must  be  valiant  Oh, 
my  ribsl 

8  iSiui.  Oh,  my  small  cuts !  a  plague  upon 
these  sharp-toed  shoes;  tney  are  murderers! 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Arhaees,  with  his  swotd  drawn. 

Arh,  It  is  resolv'd :  I  bare  it  whilst  I  could ; 
I  can  no  more.    Hell,  open  all  thy  gates. 
And  I  will  thorough  them :  If  they  be  shut, 
I'll  batter  'em,  but  I  will  find  the  place 
Where  the  most  damn'd  have  dwelling!  Ere 

I  end. 
Amongst  them  all  they  shall  not  have  a  sin. 
But  I  may  call  it  mine!  I  must  begin 
Wi*  th*  murder  of  our  friend,  and  so  go  on 
To  that  incestuous  ravishing,  and  end 
My  life  and  sins  with  a  forbidden  blow 
Upon  myself! 

Enter  Mardonius, 

Mar.  What  tragedy  is  near? 
That  hand  was  never  wont  to  draw  a  sword. 
But  it  crv'd  '  dead*  to  something. 

Arh.  Mardonius, 
Have  jou  bid  Gobrias  come? 

Mar.  How  do  you.  Sir? 

Arb.  Well.     Is  he  coming? 

Mar.  Why,  Sir,  are  you  thus? 
Why  do  your  hands  proclaim  a  lawless  war  . 
Against  yourself  ?  [another : 

Arb.  Thou  answer'st  me  one  question  with 
Is  Gobrias  coming? 

Mar.  Sir,  he  is. 

Arb.  'Tiswell: 
I  can  forbear  your  questions  then.    Be  gone! 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  mark'd  — 


Arb.  Mark  less!  it  troubles  you 
And  me. 

Mar.  You  are  more  variably  than  you  were, 

Arb.  It  may  be  so. 

Mar.  To-day  no  hermit  could  be  humbler 
Thxa  you  were  to  us  all. 

Arb.  And  what  of  this?  [^es. 

Mar.  And  now  vou  take  new  rage  into  your 
As  you  would  loot  us  all  out  of  the  land. 

Arb.  I  do  confess  it;  will  that  satisfy? 
I  prithee,  ^t  thee  gone. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  willspeak. 

Arb.  Will  ye? 

Mar.  It  is  mv  duty. 
I  fear  you'll  kill  younelf :  I  am  a  subject. 
And  you  shall  do  me  wrong  in't ;  'tis  my  cauac» 
And  I  may  speak. 

Arb.  Thou  art  not  train'd  in  sin. 
It  seems,  Mardonius :  Kill  myself!  bjrHeav'n, 
I  will  not  do  it  yet;  and,  wnen  I  will, 
I'll  tell  thee,  then  I  shall  be  such  a  creature. 
That  thou  wilt  give  me  leave  without  a  word. 
There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickedness; 
It  grows  up  by  degrees  :^9  I  am  not  come 
So  high  as  killing  of  myself;  there  are 
A  hundred  thousand  sins  'twixt  me  .and  it. 
Which  I  must  do,  and  I  shall  come  to't  at  last; 
But,  take  my  oath,  not  now.    Be  satisfied. 
And  get  thee  hence. 

Mar.  I'm  sorry  'tis  so  ill. 

Arb.  Be  sorry,  then:*° 
True  sorrow  is  alone;  grieve  by  tbyself. 

Mar.  1  pray  you,  let  me  see  you^  sword 
put  up 
Before  I  go :  I'll  leave  you  then.  [it  not 

Arb.  Why,  so.  What  folly  is  this  in  thee?  is 
As  apt  to  mischief  as  it  was  before?  [toys 
Can  I  not  reach  it,  think'st  thou?  These  are 
For  children  to  be  pleas'd  with,  and  not  men. 
Now  I  am  safe,  you  think :  I  would  the  Book 
Of  Fate  were  here;  my  sword  is  not  so  sure 
But  I  would  get  it  out,  and  man^e  that. 
That  all  the  destinies  should  qnite  fbi^ 
Their  fix'd  decrees,  and  haste  to  make  us  new« 
Far  other  fortunes;  mine  could  not  be  worse. 
Wilt  thou  now  leave  me?  / 

Mar.  Heav*n.  put  into  your  bosom  tem.- 
perate  thoughts ! 
I'll  leave  you,  though  I  fear.         [Ejeii  Mar, 

Arb,  Go;  thou  art  honest 
Why  should  the  hasty  errors  of  my  youth 
Be  so  unpardonable  to  draw  a  sin. 
Helpless,  upon  me  ? 


39  There  is  a  method  in  mans  wickedness. 

It  grows  up  by  degrees.!  This  thought  is  olainly  borrowed  from  Juvenal's  Satires;  Otf  I 
had  marked  in  the  margin  of  my  book,  and  as  Mr.  bympson  likewise  hinted  to  me) 

Nemo  repenth  fuit  turpissimus.  Mr.  Theobald. 

^  Be  sorrv  then ;  true  sorrow  is  alone ; 

Gi'ieveijy  thyself.]  This  reflection  is  as  evidently  shadowed  out  from  one  of  Martial'* 
epigrams. 

.   Hie  dolet  ver^,  gut  sine  teste  dolet. 

Thb,  if  I  remember  right,  was  thus  rendered  by  our  facetious  Tom  Brown. 

That  man  grievef  with  a  witness  who  grieves  without  oae.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Enter  Gohrias. 

Gob.  There  is  the  king;  now  it  is  ripe. 

ArL  Dfaw  near,  thou  guilty  man;^ 
That  ait  the  author  of  the  loathed*8t  crime 
Fire  ages  hanre  bioqght  forth^  ancThear  me 

9plakl 
Corses  iDCuiahle,  and  all  the  evils 
Man*s  body  or  hb  spirit  can  receive. 
Be  with  thee! 

Gob.  Why,  ^,  do  you  curse  me  thus?     ' 

Arb.  Why.do  i  eune  thee^   If  there  be  a 


Gob.  Whyi  Sir,  to  diei  [offender 

Arb.  Why^  shouldst  thou  live?  was  ever  yet 
So  impudent,  that  had  a  thought  of  mercy» 
After  confession  of  a  crime  like  this? 
Get  out  I  cannot  where  thou  hurlMst  m»  in ; 
But  I  can  take  revenge;  that's  all  the  sweet- 
Left  for  me.  [ness 

Gob,  Now's  the  time.  Hear  me  but  speak, 

Arb,  No!  Yet  I  will  be  hi  more  mereiful 
Than  thou  wert  to  me$  thou  didst  steal  into 

me. 
And  never  gav*st  me  warning :  So  much  tima 
As  I  give  thee  now,  had  prevented  me 
For  ever.    Notwithstanding  ail  thy  sins. 
If  thou  hast  hope  that  there  is  yet  a  prayer 
To  save  thee,  turn  and  speak  it  to  thyself. 

Goh.  Sir,  you  shall  know  your  sins,  bdfore 
you  do  em : 
If  you  kill  me  — 

ArL  I  will  not  stay  then. 

Goh.  Know — ^you  kill  your  father. 

Arh.Uowi, 

Gob,  You  kill  your  father.  Hye, 

Arb^  My  father?  Though  I  know  it  for  a 
Made  out  of  fear,  to  save  tny  stained  life. 
The  very  rev'rence  of  the  woid  comes  cross  me. 
And  ties  mine  arm  down. 

Gob.  I  will  tell  you  that  shall  heighten  you 
a^in; 
I  am  thy  father;  I  charge  thee  hear  me. 

Arb.  if  it  should  be  so. 
As  *tis  most  false,  and  that  I  should  be  found 
A  bastard  issoe,  the  despised  fruit 
Of  lawless  lust,  I  should  no  more  admire 
All  my  wild  passions!  But  another  truth 
Shall  be  wrung  from  thee  r  If  I  could  come  bj 
The  spirit  of  pain,  it  should  be  poured  on  thee. 
Till  thou  allow*st  thyself  more  full  of  lyes 
Th6n  he  that  teaches  thee. 

Enter  Arane. 

Ara.  Turn  thee  about; 
I  come  to  speak  to  thee,  thou  widced  man! 
Hear  me,  thou  tyrant! 

Arb.  I  will  turn  to  thee; 
Hear  me,  thou  strumpet!  I  have  blotted  out 
The  name  of  mother,  as  thou  hast  thy  shame. 

Ara.  My  shame !  Thou  hast  less  &hame  than 
any  thing ! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  my  daughter  in  a  prison  ? 
Why  dost  thou  call  her  sister,  and  do  this? 

Arb,  Cease,  thou  strange  impudence,  and 
answer  quickly! 

*■  Dreno  near,  thou  guilty  »ian.]  The  subsequent  scenes,  to  the  end  of  the  play,  have  been, 
tbiDosh  the  whole  course  of  the  impressions,  delivered  down  to  us. as  prose;  but  I  have  r^- 
•torw  them  to  their  strict  metre  and  versification :  And  through  my  whole  edition  (where  the 
imerpobtions.  or  castrations,'  by  the  stage  do  not  obstruct  nie  in  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  our 
anthors  the  same  justice.  Mr,  Theobald. 

This  i^  only  a  continuation  of  the  daring  falsehood  mentioned  in  p.  50 1  for,  in  the  old 
Coptics  we  find  the  lines  run  exactly  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Theobald*s  edition,  except  in  two  or 
three  very  trifling  instances.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  that  eentleman  has  introduced  fewer 
^  his  arliitrary  variations  in  this  scene,  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  work. 

VoL.L  .     P 


Subtle  in  curses,  that  exceeds  the  rest. 
His  worst  wish  on  thee!  Thou  hast  broke  my 
heart  [a  child. 

Gob.  How,  Sir!  Have  I  preserv'd  jou,  from 
From  all  the  arrows  malice  or  ambition 
Could  sboot  at  you,  and  have  I  this  for  pay? 

Arb.  'TIS  true,  thou  didst  preserve  me,  and 
in  that 
Wert  crueller  than  hanfned  murderers 
Of  infimts  and  their  mothers  I  Thou  didst 

save  me. 
Only  till  thou  hadst  studied  out  a  way 
How  to  destroy  me  cunningly  thyself: 
This  was  a  curious  way  of  torturing. 

Gob.  What  do  you  mean? 

Arb.  Thou  know*st  the  evils  thou  hast  done 
to  me! 
DoBt  thou  remember  all  those  witching  letters 
Thou  sent*st  unto  me  to  Armenia, 
Fiird  with  the  praise  of  my  beloved  sister. 
Where  thou  extoFdst  her  beauty  ?  What  had  I 
To  do  with  that?  what  could  her  beauty  be 
To  me?  And  thou  didst  write  how  well  she 

lov'd  roe! 
Dost  thou  remember  this?  so  that  I  doted 
Something  before  I  saw  her. 

Gob.  lliis  is  true.  [know'st, 

Arb.  Is  it?  and,  when  I  wasretumM,  thou 
Thou  didst  pursue  it,  *till  thou  .wound'st  me  in 
To  such  a  strange  and  unbeliev*d  affection. 
As  good  men  cannot  think  on. 

Goh.  This  I  grant; 
I  think,  \  was  the  cause. 

Arb.  Wert  thou?  Nay,  more, 
I  think,  thou  meant'st  it. 

Gob.  Sir,  I  haiealve: 
As  I  love  Heav'n  andlionesty,  I  did; 
It  was  my  meaning. 

Arb.  Be  thine  own  sad  judge; 
A  farther  condemnation  will  not  need: 
Prepare  thyself  to  die. 
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If  thoa  contemn'st  me,  this  will  ask  an  an- 
And  have  it.  [swer« 

Ara.  Help  me^  gentle  Gobrias, 

Arb,  Guilt  dare  not  help  guilt;  thou^  they 
grow  together 
In  doing  ill,  yet  at  the  punishment 
They  sever,  and  each  flies  the  noise  t>f  other. 
Think  not  of  help;  answer! 

Ara.  I  will;  to  what? 

Arb.  To  such  a  thins,  as,  if  it  be  a  truth. 
Think  what  a  creature  thou  hast  made  thyself. 
That  didst  not  shame  to  do  what  I  must  blush 
Only  to  ask  thee.    Tell  me  who  I  am, 
^hose  son  I  am,  without  all  circumsUnce; 
Be  thou  as  hasty  as  my  sword  will  be. 
If  thou  refusest. 

Ara,  Why,  you  are  his  son. 

Arb.  His  son?  Swear,  swear,  thou  worse 
than  woman  damn*d  I 

Ata.  By  all  that's  good,  you  are. 

ArL  Tnen  art  thou  all 
That  ever  was  known  bad !  Now  is  the  cause 
Of  all  my  strange  misfortunes  come  to  li^ht. 
What  reverence  expcct'st  thou  from  a  child. 
To  bring  forth  which  thou  hast  ofiendcd 

Heav*n, 
Thy  husband,  and  the  land!  Adulterous  witch! 
I  know  now  why  thou  wouldst  have  poison'd 

me: 
I  was  thy  lust,  which  thou  wouldst  have  forgotl 
Then,  wicked  mother  of  my  sins,  and  me. 
Shew  me  the  way  to  the  inneritance 
I  have  by  thee;  which  is  a  spacious  world 
Of  impious  acts,  that  I  may  soon  possess  it. 
Plagues  rot  thee,  as  thou  liv'st,  and  such  dis- 


As  use  to  pay  lust,  recompence  thy  deed ! 

Gob,  You  do  not  know  why  you  curse  thus. 

Arb,  I'oo  well. 
You  are  a  pair  of  vipers;  and  behold 
The  serpent  you  have  got!  There  is  no  beast. 
But,  if  ne  knew  it,  has  a  pedigree 
As  brave  as  mine,  for  they  have  mpre  descents ; 
And  I  am  every  way  as  beastly  got. 
As  far  without  the  compass  of  a  law. 
As  they. 

Ara.  You  s|)end  your  rage  and  words  in  vain. 
And  rail  upon  a  gues&;  hear  us  a  little. 

Arb.  No,  I  wul  never  hear,  but  talk  away 
My  breath,  and  die. 

Gob.  Why,  but  you  are  no  bastard. 

Arb,  How's  that? 
.    Ara,  Nor  child  of  mine. 

Arb.  Still  you  go  on 
In  wonders  to  me. 

Goh.  Pray  you,  be  more  patient; 
I  may  bring  comfort  to  you. 

Arb.  I  will  kneel. 
And  hear  with  the  obedience  of  a  child. 
Good  father,  speak !  I  do  acknowledge  you. 
So  you  bring  comfort.% 

Gob.  First  know,  our  last  king,'  your  sup- 
posed, father. 
Was  old  and  feeble  when  he  married  her. 
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And  almost  all  the  land,  as  she,  past  hope 
Of  issue  from  him. 

Arb,  Therefore  she  took  leave 
To  play  the  whore,  because  the  king  was  old : 
Is  tnis  the  comfort? 

Ara.  What  will  you  find  out 
To  give  me  satis&ction,  when  you  find 
How  you  have  injur*d  me?  Let  firer~~ 
If  ever  I  were  whore! 

Gob.  Forbear  these  starts. 
Or  I  will  leave  you  wedded  to  despair. 
As  you  are  now :  If  you  can  find  a  tem^, 
My  breath  shall  be  a  pleasant  western  wind 
That  cools  and  blasts  not 

Arb.  Bring  it  out,  good  father, 
ril  lie,  and  listen  here  as  reverently 
As  to  an  angel :  If  I  breathe  too  loud. 
Tell  me;  for  I  would  be  as  still  as  night. 
Gob.  Our'king,  I  say,  was  old,  and  this 
our  queen 
Desired  to  bring  an  heir,  but  yet  her  husband, 
^  She  thought,  was  past  it ;  and  to  be  dishonest, 
I  think,  she  would  not:   If  she  would  have 

been. 
The  truth  is,  she  was  watch'd  so  narrowly. 
And  had  so  slender  opportunities,  [ning 

She  hardly  could  have  oeen :  But  yet  her  cun- 
Found  out  this  way;  she  feign'd  herself  with 
child,  [land. 

And  posts  were  sent  in  haste  throughout  the 
And  God  was  humbly  thank*d  in  ev*ry  church. 
That  so  had  bless'd  the  queen ;  and  prayers 

were  made 
For  her  safe  going  and  delivery. 
She  feign*d  now  to  grow  bi^er ;  and  perceivM 
This  hope  of  issue  madt  herleai'dyand  broughf 
A  far  more  large  respect  from  every  man, 
And  saw  her  pow*r  increase,  and  was  resolv'd. 
Since  she  believ*d  she  could  not  have't  indeed. 
At  least  she  would  be  thought  to  have  a  child. 
Arb.  Do  I  not  hear  it  well?  Nay,  I  will 
make 
No  noise  at  all;  but  pray  you  to  the  point. 
Quick  as  vou  can. 

Gob.  Now  when  the  time  was  full 
She  should  be  brought  to  bed,  I  had  a  son 
Born,  which  wasyou :  This,  the  queen  hear- 
ing of,  [sons 
Mov*d  me  to  let  her  have  you;  and  such  rea- 
She^hewM  me,  as  she  knew  well  would  tie 
My  secrecy:  She  swore  you  should  be  king; 
And,  to  be  short,  I  did  deliver  you 
Unto  her,  and  pretended  vou  were  dead. 
And  in  mine  own  house  kept  a  funeral. 
And  had  an  empty  coffin  put  in  earth. 
That  night  this  queen  feigp'd  hastily  to  labour. 
And  by  a  pair  of  women  of  her  own. 
Which  she  had  charm'd,  phe  made  the  world 

believe 
She  was  djeliver'd  of  you.    Yon  ^rew  up. 
As  the  king's  son,  till  you  were  six  y<-'are  old ; 
Then  did  the  kiug  dk-l  and  did  leave  to  me 
Protection  of  the  realm ;  and,  contrary 
To  his  own  expectation,  left  this  queen 
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Tnily  with  bhilil.  indeed,  of  die  fair  princess 
Fanuiea.  Then  she  could  have  torn  her  hair, 
And  did  akme  to  me,  yet  durst  not  speak 
In  poblic»  for  she  knew  she  should  be  found 
A  traitor;  and  her  tale  would  have  been 

thou^t 
Madness,  or  any  thing  rather  than  truth. 
This  was  the  only  cause  why  she  did  seek 
To  poison  you,  and  I  to  keep  you  safe ; 
And  this  the  reason  why  I  sought  to  kindle 
Some  sparks  of  love  in  you  to  lair  Panthea, 
Tliat  she  might  get  part  of  her.  right  again. 

j^b.  And  have  you  made  an  end  now?  Is 
this  all? 
If  not,  I  will  be  still  till  I  be  aged, 
mi  all  my  hairs  be  silver. 

Gob.  This  is  all. 

Arb,  And  is  it  true,  say  you  too,  madam? 

Ara,  Yes,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  most  true. 

Arbm  Panthea,  then,  b  not  my  sister. 

Gob.  No. 

Ara.  But  can  you  prove  this? 

Gob,  If  vou'll  giive  consent. 
Else  who  dares  go  about  it? 

Arb.  Give  consent? 
Why,  I  Mrill  have  *em  all  that  know  it  racked 
To  g^  this  from  'em.    All  that  wait  wiUiout, 
Come  in,  whate*er  you  be,  come  in,  and  be 
Partakers  of  my  joy !  Oh,  you  are  welcome! 

EtUer  Bestus,  gentlmen,  Mardonius, 
and  other  attendants, 

Mardonius,  the  best  news!   Ni^,  draw  no 

nearer; 
Th»r  all  shall  hear  it:  I  am  found  No  King. 

Mar,  Is  that  so  good  news  ? 

Aih,  Yes,  the  happiest  news 
That  e'  er  wa?  heard. 

Mar.  Indeed,  'twere  well  for  vou 
If  yon  might  be  a  little  less  obey  d. 

Arb,  One  call  the  queen. 

Mar.  Why,  she  is  there^ 

Arb,  The  queen, 
Mardonius?  Fanthea  is  the  queen. 
And  I  am  plain  Arbaces.    Go,  some  one! 
She  is  in  (xobrias*  house.    Since  I  saw  you, 
Tbexe  are  a  thousand  thin^  deliver'd  to  me, 
YoD  little  dream  of.  \Ex%t  a  gentleman. 

Mar.  So  it  should  seem.    My  k>rd. 
What  fury's  this? 

Gob.  Believe  me,  'tis  no  fury; 
All  that  he  says  u  truth. 

Mar.  Tis  very  strange.  [men  ? 

Arb.  Why  do  you  keep  your  hats  off,  gentle- 
Is  it  to  me?  I  swear,  it  must  not  be; 
Niy,  trust  me,  in  good  &ith,  it  must  not  be! 
1  cannot  now  command  you;  but  I  pray  you. 
For  the  respect  you  bare  me  when  you  took 
Me  for  vour  king,  each  man  clap  on  his  hat 
At  my  desire. 

Mar.  We  will.    You  are  not  found 
So  mean  a  man,  but  that  you  may  be  cover'd 
As  well  as  we;  may  you  not? 
Arb.  Oh,  not  here! 


You  may,  but  not  I,  for  here  is  ray  ikther 
In  presence. 

Mar.  Where? 

Arb.  Why,  there.    Oh,  the  whole  story 
Would  be  a  wilderness,  to  lose  thyself 
For  ever.    Oh,  pardon  me,  dear  faUier, 
For  all  the  idle  and  unreverend  words. 
That  I  have  spoke  in  idle  moods  to  you  I 
I  am  Arbaces;  we  all  fellow-subjects; 
Nor  is  the  queen  Panthea  now  my  sister. 

Bes.  Why,  if  vou  remember,  fellow-sub- 
ject Arbaces,  I  told  you  once  she  was  not  your 
sister :  Ay,  and  she  look'd  nothing  like  yon. 

Arb.  I  think  you  did,  good  captain  Bessus. 

Bes.  Here  will  arise  another  question  now 
amongst  the  sword-men,  whether  I  be  to  call 
him  to  account  for  beating  me,  now  he  is 
prov*d  No  King. 

Enter  Lygones, 

Mar.  Sir,  here's  Lygones,  the  agent  for  the 
Armenian  state. 

Arb,  Where  is  he?  I  know  your  business, 
good  Lyffones. 

Lyg.  We  must  have  our  king  again,  and 

will. 
Arb.  I  knew  that  was  your  business :  You 
shall  have 
Your  king  agun;  and  have  him  so  again. 
As  never  king  was  had.     Go,  one  of  you. 
And  bid  Bacurius  brine  Tigranes  hither; 
And  bring  the  lady  with  him,  that  Panthea, 
The  auecn  Panthea,  sent  me  word  this  monii  ng 
Was  orave  Tigranes'  mistress. 

[Exit  two  gentlemen* 
'Tis  Spaconia. 


Art.  Ay,  ay,  Spaconia. 

LjfS.  She  is  my  daughter. 

Art.  She  is  so.  I  could  now  tell  any  thing 
I  never  heard.  Your  king  shall  go  so  home. 
As  never  man  went. 

Mar.  Shall  he  go  on's  head  ? 

Arb,  He  shall  have  chariots  easier  than  ai^ 
That  I  will  have  invented ;  and  ne'er  think 
He  shall  pay  any  ransom !  And  thyself. 
That  art  the  messenger,  shall  ride  before  him 
On  a  horse  cut  out  of. an  entire  diamond. 
That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheels, 
I  know  not  how  yet. 

Lyg.  Why,  I  shall  be  made 
For  ever!  They  belv'd  this  king  with  us. 
And  said  he  was  unkind. 

Arb.  And  then,  thy  daughter; 
She  shall  have  some  strange  thing;  we'll  have 

the  kingdom 
Sold  utterly,  and  put  into  a  toy. 
Which  she  shall  wear  about  lier  carelessly. 
Somewhere  or  other.  See,  the  v  i  rtuous  queen ! 
Behold  the  humblest  subject  that  you  have, 
Kneel  here  before  you. 

Enter  Panthea  and  1  gentleman. 
Pan.  Why  kneel  you  to  me. 
That  am  your  vassal  ?  , 
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Tigr.  No;  I  forgive,  [ancc. 

And  rgoice  more  tnat  you  have  found  repenu 
Than  I  my  liberty. 

Arb.  May'st  thou  be  happy 
In  thy  fair  choice,  for  thou  art  temperate! 
You  owe  no  ransom  to  the  state!  Know,  that 


yougo 

With  me,  and  help  me)  pray  you,  do. 
Tigr,  I  will. 

ArL  Take  then  your  fair  one  with  youj 
And  you»  queen 
Of  goodness  ana  of  us,  oh,  give  me  leave 
To  take  your  arm  in  mine !  Come,  eveiy  one 
That  takes  delight  in  goodness,  helo  to  smg 
liOud  thanks  for  me,  that  I  am  prov'd  No  King! 
[Exeunt  omnef . 


Arb,  Grant  me  one  remiett.  f  can 

Pan,  Alas !  what  can  I  grant  yc^?  what  I 
I  will. 

Arb.  That  you  will  please  to  marry  me. 
If  I  can  prove  it  lawful. 

Pan,  Is  that  all? 
More  willinsly  than  I  would  draw  this  air/ 

Arb,  ril  kiss  this  hand,  in  earnest. 

2^  Gent,  Sir,  Tigranes 
Is  coming;  though  he  made  it  strange,  at  first. 
To  see  the  princess  any  more. 

IBnter  Tigranes  and  Spatonia. 

Arb.  The  queen, 
Thou  mean*8t.  Oh,  my  Tigranes,  pardon  me ! 
Tread  on  my  neck ;  I  freely  offer  it; 
And,  if  thou  be'st  so  given>  take  revenge. 
For  I  have  injur*d  thee. 

The  following  observations  arc  made  by  Mr.  Sewaid,  respecting  this  Play. 

«  Mr.  Rymer  flings  the  most  virulent  ot  all  his  invectives  against  Othello  and  Aibaces,  falsly 
'  deeming  all  the  faults  of  those  characters  to  be  so  many  charges  aoainst  Uie  Poets;  whereas 
'  their  intent  was  not  to  paint  perfection  but  human  nature,  to  blend  the  virtues  and  vices 

*  toother,  so  that  both  may  spring  from  the  same  temper,  and,  like  handsome  and  ill-favoured 

*  chsldren,  both  still  bear  a  resemblance  to  their  sire.  To  do  this  well  is  one  of  the  highest 
f  efforts  of  poetry.  Arbaces,  like  his  great  pattern  Achilles,  has  virtues  and  vices  in  the  ex« 
'  treme.  His  violence  makes  us  expect  some  dreadful  effect,  and  it  therefore  soon  hurries  him 
'  into  an  attempt  to  commit  incest.    He  is  to  raise  terror  and  anger ,  not  pity  and  love;  and 

*  Mr.  Rymer  having  the  same  choler  in  his  temper,  ridiculously  took  fire,  and  furiously  attacked 
'  his  oUfn  shadow* 

The  savage  jealou^  of  the  Moor  is  so  finely  delineated,  that  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  noU 
withstanding  some  slight  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  fable,  must  for  ever  excite  the  ad* 
miration  of  all  true  lovers  of  dramatic  poetry.  The  spleen  of  Rymer  is  almost  as  ineffectually 
vented  on  this  Tra^y  of  our  Authors  i  Yet  Candor  and  Justice  oblige  us  to  confess,  that  the 
sudden  transition  of  passions  in  the  character  of  Arbaces  sometimes  £>rders  on  the  ridiculous. 
The  picture  is,  however,  in  the  main,  faidifuUy  copied  from  nature,  with  many  touches  of 
peculiar  excellence,  particularly  the  agitations  of  Arbaces,  during  his  conffict  with  a  supposed 
incestuous  passion.  His  reverential  fear  of  Mardonius,  and  his  contempt  of  Bessus,  while  he 
is  severally  soliciting  them,  are  finely  imasined,  and  as  finely- executed.  Tlie  Arbaces  of  oar 
Authors  IS  evidently  the  model  on  which  Lee  formed  his  Alexander,  as  well  as  his  Clytus  on 
Mardonius.  It  would,  perhaps,  require  a  nice  hand  to  make  this  play  thorqp^ly  reliuied  by 
a  modem  audience;  yet  it  most  certainlv  abounds  with  the  highest  dramatic  excellencies,  anil 
deserves  an  eminent  rank  in  the  list  of  tneatrical  productions* 


THE  SCORNFUL  LADY. 

A  comedy:     - 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Waller  and  Stanley  speak  of  Fletcher  as  the  Author  of  this 
Comedy;  in  the  titles  of  the  old  copies  we  find  the  names  of  both  omr'Authors^  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  their  joint  production.  We  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  altered ;  nor 
lu»  it  been  performed  in  the  course  of  many  years  past;  though,  in  the  lifetime  of  Mrs. 
Oldiieldy  who  acted  the  Lady^  it  used  to  be  frequently  represented. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Meit. 

n^LDBR  Loveless,  a  suitor  to  the  Lady, 
fYouvG  Loveless,  a  prodigal, 
>Satil,  Steward  to  Elder  Loveless. 
Welford,  a  suitor  to  the  Ladjf, 
'  SiE  RoGSX,  cuTfUe  to  the  Laay.   ' 
A  Captaiv,  ^ 

A  Traveller,      lhangers»on   to   Young 
A  Poet,  (       Loveless, 

A  Tobacco-mak,  J 
MoRECRAFT,  on  usurer. 


Womeh. 

Ma^^rthaJ'"^^  *«'«'*• 


i?f^ouKGLov£,  or  Abigail,  {^"JJIJJ^I^- 
>iA  RICH  Widow. 


Wenches,  fidlers,  and  attendants, 
SCENE,  LoKDOir. 


ACT   L 


Enter  Elder  Loveless,  Young  Loveless,  Savil, 
and  a  page. 

Elder  LaoeUss,T>ROTHER,  is   your  last 
J-*    hope   past,    to    mollify 
MoRcraft*s  heart  about  your  mortgage? 

Young  Loveless.  Hopelessly  past.  I  have 
praenlM  the  usurer  with  a  richer  diauaht 
than  ever  Cleopatra  swallow*d  j  he  hath  suck'd 


in  ten  thousand  ppunds  worth  of  my  land 
more  than  he  paid  for,  at  a  gulp,  without 
trumpets.'  [this  house. 

EL  Lo,  I  have  as  hard  a  task  to  perform  in 

Yo,  Lo,  Faith,  mine  was  to  make  an  usurer 
honest,  or  to  lose  my  land. 

EL  Lo.  And  mine  is  to  persuade  a  pas- 
sionate woman,  or  to  leave  the  land. 

Yo.Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay.* 


*  At  a  gnlpf  without  trumpets.']  The  allusion  u  here  either  to  the  drinking  of  healths  at  out 
pobfic  hafis  and  cilv  entertainments;  or  else  to  a  passage  in  the  Achamenses  of  Aristophanes, 
upon  which  the  old  Scholiast  informs  usy  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Athens,  at  certain  of  dietr 
fasts,  to  challenge  one  another  to  drink  by  sound  of  trumpet.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*•  And  mine  is  to  persuade,  &c.]  The  majority  of  the  old  quarto's  thus  divide  this  speech : 
■  or  to  leave  the  land, 

Yo.Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay :  J  fear  I  shall,  &c. 

which  is  certainly  erroneous.  The  modem  editions  make  no  division,  but  |g;ive  the  whole  to 
the  Elder  Loveless;  whicii  seems  equally  improper.  We  apprehend  the  original  reading  to 
have  been, 

■■    or  to  leave  thi  land. 
•       Yo.  Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay. 
El.  Lo.  I  fear  I  shall  btgin,  kc. 
i.  e.  After  the  Elder  Lovelace  declares,  that,  if  he  cannot  persuade  the  Lady  to  remit  the  duty 
*he  had  imposed  on  him  in  her  passion,  he  must  undergo  the  disagreeable  task  of  quitting  the 
hod;  the  Younser  jocularly  replies,  *  Make  the  boat  stay;*  be  not  hasty,  postpone  your  dO' 
P»ture.    The  Elder  then  rgpins,  *  I  fear  I  shall  begin  my  journey  thb  night.' 


no 
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£/.  Lo.  I  feu  I  $halt  heAi  my  unfortunate 
journey  this^ night;  though  the  darkness  of 
the  nighty  and  the  roughness  of  the  waters, 
might  easily  dissuade  an  unwilling  man. 

SaviL  Sir>  your  father's  old  friends  hold  it 
the  sounder  course  for  your  body  and  estate 
to  stay  at  home  and  marry,  and '  propagate, 
wad  ttpv&m  in  your  country,  than  to  travel 
and  die  without  issue. 

EL  Lo,  Savil,  you  shall  gain  the  opinion 
of  a  better  servant,  in  seeking  to  execute,  not 
alter,  my  will,  howsoever  my  intents  succeed. 

Yo,  Lo,  Yonder*s  mistress  Younglove,  bro- 
ther, the  grave  rubber  of  your  mistress's  toes. 

Enter  Younglove,  or  AbigaiL 

EL  Lo.  Mistress  Younglove—- 

Ahig.  Master  Loveless,  truly  we  thought 
your  sails  had  been  hoist:  My  mistress  is  per- 
suaded you  are  sea-sick  ere  this. 

EL  Lo.  Loves  she  her  ill-taken-up  reso- 
lution so  dearly?  Didst  thou. move  her  from 
me? 

Ahiff,  By  this  light  that  shines,  there's  no 
removing  her,  if  she  get  a  stiff  opinion  by  the 
end.  I  attempted  her  to-day,  when,  they 
say,  a  woman  can  deny  nothing. 

EL  Lo.  What  critical  minute  was  that? 

Ahig.  When  her  smock  was  over  her  ears; 
but  she  was  no  more  pliant  than  if  it  hung 
above  her  lieels. 

EL  Lo.  I  prithee  deliver  my  service,  and 
say,  I  desire  to  see  the  dear  cause  of  my  ba- 
nishment; and  then  for  France,      [brouier? 

Abig.  I'll  do't.    Hark  hither,  is  that  your 

ELLo.  Yes  $  have  you  lost  your  memory  ? 

Ahig.  As  I  live  he  s  a  pretty  fellow.  [ExiL 

Yo.  Lo.  Oh,  this  is  a  sweet  brach.' 

EL  Lo.  Why  she  knows  not  you. 

Yo.  Lo.  No,  but  she  offer'd  me  once  to 
know  her.  To  this  day  she  loves  youth  of 
eighteen.  She  heard  a  tale  how  Cupid  struck 
her  in  love  with  a  sreat  lord  in  theXilt-vard, 
but  he  never  saw  her;  yet  she  in  kinoness 
would  needs  wear  a  wulow-garland  at  his 
wedding.    She  lov'd  all  the  players  in  the  last 

Sueen's  time  once  over;3he  was  struck  when 
tiey  acted  lovers,  and  forsook  some  when 
they  play'd  murderen.  She  has  nine  spur- 
royals,^  and  the  servants  say  she  hoards  old 
0>id;  and  she  herself  pronounces  angerly, 
Uiat  the  farmer*s  eldest  son  (or  her  mbtress  s 
husband's  clerk  shall  be)  that  marries  her, 
shall  make  her  a  jointure  of  fourscore  pounds 
a-year.  She  tells  tales  of  the  servinjMnen— 
EL  Lo.  Enough,  I  know  her.  Brother,  I 
shall  entreat  you  only  to  salute  my  mistress 
and  take  leave;  we'll  part  at  the  stairs. 


Enter  Ludy  end  ufaiiing' woman. 

Lady.  Now,  Sir,  this  first  part  of  you; 
will  is  perform'd:  What's  the  rest? 

EL  tiO.  First,  let  me  bqg  your  notice  for 
this  gentleman,  my  brother. 

Lady.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  done  to 
me.  Tbougli  the  gentleman  hath  receiv'd 
but  an  untimely  grace  from  you,  yet  my  cha- 
ritable disposition  would  have  been  ready  to 
have  done  him  freer  courtesies  as  a  stranger, 
than  upon  those  cold  commendations. 

Yo.Lo.  Lady,  my  salutations  crave  ac- 
quaintance and  leave  at  once. 

Lady.  Sir,  I  hope  you  are  the  master  of 
your  own  occasions.   \Ex.  Yo.  Lo.  and  SaviL 

EL  Lo.  'Would  I  w:ere  so.  Mistress,  for 
me  to  praise  over  again  that  worth,  which  all 
the  world,  and  you  yourself  can  see       ■ 

Lady.  It's  a  cold  room  this,  servant. 

ELLo.  Mistress 

Lady.  What  think  you  if  I  have  a  chimney 
for't,  out  here? 

EL  Lo.  Mistress,  another  in  my  place, 
that  were  not  ty'd  to  believe  all  your  actions 

whose  virtues  are  constancy  and  obedience^-^ 

Lady,  Younglove,  make  a  good  fire  abovcj 
to  warm  me  after  my  servant's  exordiums. 

EL  Lo.  I  have  heard  and  seen  your  a&bi- 
lity  to  be  such,  that  the  servants  you  give 
waees  to  may  speak. 

Lady.  Tis  true,  'tis  true;  but  they  speak 
to  th'  purpose. 

ElLo.  Mistress,  your  will  leads  myspeeches 
from  the  purpose.    But,  as  a  man 

Lady.  A  simile,  servant !  This  room  was 
built  for  honest  meaners,  that  deliver  them* 
selves  hastily  and  plainly,  and  are  gone.  Is 
this  a  time  or  place  for  exordiums,  and  si- 
milies,  and  metaphors?  If  you  have  oo^t  to 
say,  break  into't:  My  answers  shall  veiy  rea- 
sonably meet  you. 

EL  Lo.  Mistress,  I  came  to  see  you. 

Lady.  That's  happily  dispatch'd ;  the  next. 

EL  Lo.  To  take  leave  ofyou. 

Lady.  To  be  gone? 

ELLo.Ye8. 

Lady.  You  need  not  have  despair'd  of  that, 
nor  have  us*d  so  many  circumstances  to  win , 
me  to  give  ytm  leave  to  perform  my  com- 
mand.   Is  there  a  third  ? 

EL  Lo.  Yes;  I  had  a  third,  had  you  been 
ant  to  hear  it.  [(zsi\ 

Lady.  I  ?  never  apter.    Fast,  good  scr^'ant, 

EL  Lo,  'Twas  to  intreat  you  to  hear  reason. 

Lddy.  Most  willingly ;  have  you  brought 
one  can  speak  it? 


3  O,  this  is  a  sweet  brache !]  A  sort  of  hound,  or  any  little  stinking,  household  cur. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
Brack  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to  signify  a  bitch-hound. 

♦  She  hat  nine  spur-ryals.]  This  was  a  piece  of  gold  coin,  vciy  current  in  tlic  reign  of  king 
James  I.  Mr,  Theobald. 
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Ei.  £•.  Lasdy,  it  is  to  kindle  in  that  barren 
heart  hive  and  forgiveness. 

Ladw.  You  would  stay  at  home? 

jE/.X«.  Yes^hHly. 

Lmfy,  Why,  you  may,  and  doubtlessly  will, 
when  yoa  have  debatea  that  your  commander 
h  hot  your  mistress,  a  woaum,  a  weak  one, 
wildly  overborn  with  passions :  fiut  the  thing 
fav  her  commanded  is,  to  see  Dover's  dreadful 
CHS,  passing  m  a  ooor  water-house  $  the 
dang^  of  the  fnereiless  Channel  'twist  that 
and  Calais,  five  k»iR  houis'  sail,  with  three 
poor  weeks*  victuals.' 

ELLo.  You  wrong  me. 

LuA[.  Then,  to  land  dumb,  unable  to  en- 
quire for  an  English  host,  to  remove  from 
city  to  city,  by  most  chargeable  post-horse, 
Gke  one  that  rode  in  questof  his  mother  tongue. 

EL  Lo.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady.  And  all  these  (almost  invincible) 
Uoufs  perform'd  for  your  mistress,  to  be  in 
dinger  to  forsake  her,  and  to  put  on  new  alle- 
fiance  to  some  French  lady,  who  is  content 
to  change  language  with  your  laughter;  and, 
after  your  whole  year  spent  in  tennis  and 
broken  speech,  to  stand  to  the  hazard  of  being 
hngh^d  at,  at  your  fetum,  and  have  tales 
Bide  on  you  by  the  chambermaids. 

EL  £••  You  wrong  me  much. 

Ladv.  Louder  yet.        , 

Ei.  Lo.  You  uiow  your  least  word  is  of 
fiMoe  to  make  me  seek  out  dangers;  move  me 
not  with  toys.  But,  in  this  banishment,  I 
must  take  leave  to  say,  you  are  unjust :  Was 
^  one  kias  forc'd  from  you  in  public  by  me  so 
uDoardonable?  Why,  all  the  hours  of  day 
ana  night  have  seen  us  kiss. 

Lm£.  *Tis  true,  and  so  you  told  the  com- 
pany tnat  heard  me  chide.  [than  I. 

EL  Lc.  Your  own  eyes  were  not  dearer  to  you 

Ladif,  And  so  you  told  'em. 

£/.  £o.  I  did ;  yet  no  sign  of  disgrace  need 
to  hav«  stained  your  cheek:  You  yourself 
knew  your  pure  and  simple  heart  to  oe  most 
VDffiotted,  and  free  from  the  least  baseness. 

tody.  I  did:  But  if  a  maid's  heart  doth 
bat  once  think  that  she  is  suspected,  her  own 
face  will  write  her  guilty. 

ELLo,  But  where  lay  this  disgrace?  the 
worU,  that  knew  us,  knew  our  resolutions 
well :  And  could  it  be  hop'd,  that  I  should 
pwt  away  my  freedom,  and  venture  a  perpe« 


tual  bondage  with  one  I  never  kiss'd ;  or  could 

I  in  strict  wisdom  take  too  mych  fove  upon 

me,  from  her  that  chose  me  for  her  husband  ? 

Lady.  Believe  me,  if  my  wedding- smock 

were  on;  fcome; 

Were  the  gloves  bought  and  giv'n,  the  licence 
W^ere  the  rosemary-branches  dipp'd,  and  all  - 
The  hippocras  ^  and  cakes  eat  and  drank  off; 
Were  these  two  arms  encompass'd  with  iht 

hands 
Of  batchelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  church ; 
Were  my  feet  in  the  door;  were  *  I  John* 

said; 
IfJohn  should  boast  a  &vour  done  by  me» 
I  would  not  wef  that  year.    And  you,  I  hope» 
When  you  have  spent  this  year  commodiously. 
In  atchieving  languages,  will  at  your  return 
Acknowledge  me  more  coy  of  parting  with 

mine  eyes. 
Than  such  a  friend.  More  talk  I  hold  not  now. 
If  you  dare  go 
EL  Lo.  I  dare,  you  know.  First,  let  me  kiss. 
Lady.  Farewell,  sweet  servant.   Your  task 

perform'd. 
On  a  new  ground,  as  a  beginning  suitor, 
1  shaH  be  apt  to  hear  you. 
ELLo.  Farewell,  cruel  mistress ! 

[Exit  Lady. 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  SavU. 

Yo,  Lo,  Brother,  you'll  hazard  the  losine 
your  tide  to  Gravesend ;  ^ou  have  a  long  halN 
^ile  by  land  to  Greenwich. 

EL  Lo.  I  go.  But,  brother,  what  jet- 
unheard-of  course- to  live  doth  your  imagina- 
tion flatter  you  with?  Your  ordinary  means 
are  devoured. 

Yo.Lo.  Course,  why  horse-coursing,  I 
think.  Consume  no  time  in  this ;  I  have  no 
estate  to  be  mended  by  meditation :  He  that 
busies  himself  about  my  fortunes,  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  busy  himself  about  notmng. 

EL  Lo.  Yet  sonie  course  you  must  take, 
which,  for  my  satisfaction,  rnolve  and  open. 
If  you  will  snape  none,  1  must  inform  you, 
that  that  man  but  persuades  himself  he  meana 
to  live,  that  imagines  not  the  means. 

Yo.  Lo.  Why,  live  upon  others,  as  others 
have  liv'd  vpon  me. 

ELLo.  I  apprehend  not  that:  You  have 
fed  others,  ana  consequently  dispos'd  of  *em ; 
and  the  same  measure  must  you  expect  from 


'  Fine  long  hours*  sail,  wiih  ihree  poor  weeks'  victuals.']  This  speech  is  all  through  sarcas- 
tieal.  She  is  bantering  her  gallant  on  the  supposed  danger  of  his  voyage;  -and  the  great  care 
be  b  taking  of  himself,  in  laying  in  three  weeks  provisions  only  to  cross  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

Mr,  Theobald. 

Where  the  apprehensive  Mr.  Theobald  acquired  information  of  Loveless  haying  ]a\d  in 
diree  weeks*  provision  is  unknown  to  us.  Had  he  not  informed  us  this  was  the  case,  v/e 
thould  have  supposed  the  sarcasm  levell'd  at  the  generality  of  puny  travellers,  not  singly  at 
Loveless. 

*  Hippocras.^  This  was  a  wine  spiced  and  strain'd  throush  a  flannel  has,  formerly  in  much 
Rqaestat  weddings,  wakes,  &c.  The  strainer,  we  are  told,  was  call'd  Hippocrates's  sleeve. 
I  know,  there  is  a  woollen  bag,  so  call  d,  used  by  the  apothecaries  to  strain  syrups  and  decoc- 
^"  I  for  clarification.  >Wr.  Theobald. 
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your  matntainen;  which  will  be  too  heavy 
an  alteratioQ  kin  you  to  bear. 

Fo.  £.9.  Why»  ril  parse;  if  that* raise  zne 
not,  I'll  bet  at  bowling-alleys,  or  man  whores .-^ 
I  would  fain  live  by  others.  But  Til  live 
whilst  I  am  unhangM,  and  after,  the  thought's 
uken. 

EL  Lo.  I  see  you  are  ty*d  to  no  particular 
employmentsjthen  ? 

Ko.  Lo.  Faith,  I  may  dhuse  my  course : 
They  tay,  nature  brings  forth  none  but  she 
provides  for  them :  I'll  try  her  liberality. 

EL  Lo.  Well,  to  keep  your  feet  out  of  base 
and  dangerous  paths,  I  nave  resolv'd  you  shall 
live  as  master  of  mv  house.  It  shall  be  your 
care,  Savil,  to  see  nim  fed  and  cloath*d,  not 
according  to  his  present  estate,  but  to  his  birth 
and  former  fortunes. 

Fo.  Lo.  If  it  be  rcferrM  to  him,  if  I  be  not 
found  in  carnation  Jersey  stockings,  blue  de« 
vils'  breeches,  with  the  guards  down,  and  my 
pocket  i*  th*  deeves,  1*11  never  look  you  i*  the 
ace  again.  • 

Sav.  A  comelier  wear,  I  wis,  it  is  than 
those  dangling  slops. 

EL  Lo.  To  keep  you  ready  to  do  him  all 
service  peaceably,  and  him  to  command  you 
reasonably,  I  leave  these  further  directions  in 
writing ;  which,  at  your  best  lebure,  together 
open  and  read. 

Enter  Abigail  lo  them,  with  ajeweL 

Alig.  Sir,  my  mistress  commends  her  love 
to  you  in  this  token,  and  these  words :  It  is 
a  jewel,  she  says,  which,  as  a  favour  from 
her,  she  would  request  you  to  wear  till  your 
year's  travel  be  performed ;  which,  oncecxpir'd, 
she  will  hastily  expect  your  happy  return.* 

EL  Lo.  Return  my  service,  with  such 
thanks  as  she  may  imagine  the  heart  of  a  sud- 
denly-over-joj'd  man  would  willingly  utter: 
And  you,  I  nope,  I  shall  v^ith  slender  argu- 
ments persuade  to  wear  this  diamond^  that 
when  my  mistress  shall,  through  my  long  ab- 


sence, and  the  approach  of  new  suitors,  ofier 
to  foi^t  me,  you  may  call  your  eye  down  to 
your  nnger,  and  remember  and  speak  of  me : 
She  will  hear  thee  better  than  those  allied  by 
birth  to  her;  as  we  see  many  men  mucn 
sway'd  by  the  grooms  of  their  chambers ;  not 
that  they  have  a  neater  part  of  their  love  or 
opinion  of  them,  tnan  on  others,  but  for  th^ 
know  their  secrets. 

Abix*  O'  my  credit,^!  swear  I  think  'twas 
made  for  me :  Fear  no  other  suitors. 

EL  Lo,  I  shall  not  need  to  teach  you  how 

to  discredit  their  beginning :  You  know  how 

*  to  take  exception  at  their  shirts  at  washing ; 

or  to  make  the  maids  swear  they  found  plais- 

ters  in  their  beds. 

Abif^.  I  know,  I  know ;  and  do  you  not 
fear  the  suitors. 

EL  Lo  Farewell ;  be  mindful,  and  be 
happy ;  the  night  calls  me. 

[^Exeunt  omnes  prater  Abig. 

Abig.  The  gods  of  the  winds. befriend  you. 
Sir  I  A  constant  and  liberal  lover  thou  art; 
more  such  God  send  us  i 

Enter  Welford. 

WcL  Let  'em  not  stand  still,  we  Have  rid 
hard.'       ^  [I'll  not  be  seen. 

Abig.  A  suitor,  I  know,  by  his  riding  hard ; 

IVeL  A  pretty  hall  this:  No  servant  in't? 
I  would"  look  freshly. 

Abig.  You  have  deliver'd  your  errand  to 
me,  then.  There's  no  danger  m  a  handsome 
young  fellow :  I'll  shew  m^elf. 

freL  Lady,  may  it  please  you  to  bestow 
upon  a  stranger  the  ordinary  grace  of  salu- 
tation if  Are  you  |he  lady  of  this  Imuse? 

Abig.  Sir,  I  am  worthily  proud  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  hers. 

'  WeL  Lady,  I  should  be  as  proud  to  be  a 
servant  of  yours,  did  not  my  so-late  acquaint- 
ance make  me  despair. 

Abig.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  atchieve,  but 
nature  may  bring  it  about 


^  Why,  ril  purse ;  if  that  raise  me  not.  Lit  bett  at  bowling-alleys,  or  man  whores.l  i.  e. 
I'll  take  a  purse  upon  the  road,  or  turn  bully  and  stallion  to  a  bawdy<>house.     Mr.  Theobald, 

The  Authors  here  allude  to  three  of  the  most  despicable  modes  of  acquiring  subsistence  to 
which  mankind  can  be  reduced :  To  be  a  robber,  a  gambler,  and  an  attendant  of  strumpets ; 
for  such  is  the  meaning  of  man  whores,  and  not  to  be  a  stallion,  as  Mr.  Theobald  supposes. 

This  expression  is  used  by  Osborn,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Carry  no  docslo  court,  or  any  public  place,  to  avoid  contests  with  such  as  may  spurn,  or 

*  endeavour  to  tsike  them  up :  The  sahne  may  be  said  of  boys  not  wise  or  strong  enough  to 

*  decline  or  revenge  affronts,  whose  complaints  do  not  seldom  engage  their  masters ;  as  I  knew 
'  one  of  quality  killed  in  the  defence  of  his  ps^ :  The  like  danger  attends  such  as  are  so  indis- 
^  Crete,  as  to  man  whores  in  the  street,  in  which  every  one  pretends  to  have  an  interest  for  his 
'  money,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  see  them  monopolized,  especially  when  they  have  got  a 
'  pot  in  their  pate.' 

*  She  wilt  hastily  expect  your  happy  return.']  All  the  editions,  from  that  of  1C39,  down- 
wards, erroneously  read  happily  for  hastily ;  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  sense. 
The  one  word  implying,  she  will  be  quite  easy  and  contented  about  your  return;  thcodier, 
she  will  be  impatient  for  it;  in  which  way  we  are  to  understand  the  passage,  as  appears  by 
several  of  the  Lady's  own  speeches. 

5  Let  \cm  not  stand  still,  we  have  rid.]  Mr.  Sewanl  prescribes  the  insertion  of  the  word 
hard,  which,  probably,  has  been  dropped  at  ihepress>  ancl  seems  necessaiy  to  the  sense* 
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fFel.  For  these  comfortable  words,  I  mmain 
your  ^lad  debtor.     Is  your  lady  at  home? 

Aht£,  She  is  no  stm^ler.  Sir.   [with  her  f 

fFeL  May  her  occasions  admit  me  to  speak 

Abig,  If  you  come  in  the  way  of  a  suitor,  no. 

fFeJ.  I  know  your  affable  virtue  wiU  be 
inor'd  to  persuade  her,  that  a  gentleman,  be- 
nighted and  stray*d,  offel^  to  be  bound  to  her 
finr  a  nighfs  lodging. 

jibig.  I  will  commend  this  message  to  her ; 
but  if  you  aim  at  her  body,  .you  will  be  de- 
luded. ■**  Other  women  of  the  housholds', 
of  good  carriage  and  government ;  u[K>n  any 
-of  which  if  you  can  cast  your  aflection,  they 
will  perhaps  be  found  as  faithful,  and  not 
10  coy.  [^Exit  Ahig. 

WeL  What  a  skinfuU  of  lust  is  this?  I 
thought  I  had  ceme  a-weoing,  and  I  am  the 
courted  party.  This  is  right  court-fashion  ; 
men,  women,  and  all  Woo ;  catch  that  catch 
may.  If  this  soft-hearted  woman  have  in- 
fiis  d  any  of  her  tenderness  into  her  lady,  there 
b  hope  she  wiU.be  pliant.     But  who  s  here? 

Enter  Sir  Roger. 

Rog.  God  sa!\'e  you.  Sir!  My  lady  lets  you 
know,  she  desires  to  be  acauainted  with  your 
name,  before  she  confer  with  you  ? 

H^'el.  Six,  my  name  calls  me  Wei  ford. 

Rog.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
name.     Til  tiy  his  wit 

Wei.  I  will  uphold  it  as  good  as  any  of  my 
ancestors  had  this  two  hundred  years,  Sif. 

Rog.  I  knew  a  worshipful  and  a  relifi^ious 
^tleman  of  vour  name  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham :  Call  you  him  cousin  ? 

f^el.  I  am  only  allied  to  his  virtues,  Sir. 

Rog.  It  is  modestly  said.  I  should  carry 
the  baudee  of  your  Christianity  with  me  too. 

^f/.  \Vhat*s  that?  a  cross?  There's  a  tester. 

Rog.  I  mean,  the  name  which  your  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  gave  you  at  the  font. 

fFel.  'Tis  Harry.  But  you  cannot  proceed 
orderly  now  in  your  catechism ;  for  you  have 
told  me  who  gaci'e  me  that  name.  Shall  I 
\xg  your  name  ? 


Rog.  Roger. 

Wei.  What  room  fill  you  in  this  housed 

JRog.  More  rooms  than  one. 

Wei.  The  more  the  merrier ;  But  may  my 
boldness  know,  why  your  lady  hath  sent  you 
to  decypher  my  name  ? 

Rog.  Her  own  words  were  these :  To  know 
whether  you  were  a  formerly-deny  d  suitor, 
disguis'd  m  this  message;  for  I  can  assure 
you,  she  delights  not  in  ThalamS;^^  Hymen 
and  she  are  at  variance.  I  shall  return  with 
much  haste.  [£rt7  Roger, 

Wei.  And  much  speed.  Sir,  1  hope.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  arrived  amongst  a  nation  of  new- 
found fools,  on  a  land  where  no  navigator  has 
yet  planted  wit.  If  I  had  foreseen  it,  I  would 
nave  laded  my  breeches  w^ith  bells,  knives, 
copper,  and  g^lasscs,  to  trade  with  women  for 
their  virginities;  yet,  I  fear;  I  should  have 
betray*d  myself  to  needless  charge,  then. 
Here's  the  walking  night-cap  again. 

Enter  Roger. 

Rog.  Sir,  my  lady's  pleasure  is  to  see  vou ; 
who  hath  commanded  me  to  acknowfodge 
her  sorrow,  that  you  must  take  the  |)ains  to 
come  up  for  so  bad  entertainment. 

Wei.  I  shall  obey  youc  lady  that  sent  it, 
and  acknowledge  you  that  brought  it  to  be 
your  art's  master. 

Rog.  I  am  but  a  batchelor  of  arts,  Sir; 
and  I  have  the  mending  of  all  under  this  roof, 
from  my  lady  on  her  down  bed,  to  the  maid 
in  the  pease-straw. 

Wd.  A  cobler.  Sir? 

Rog.  No,  Sir;  I  inculcate  divine  service 
within  these  walls.** 

WeL  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  do 
often  employ  you  on  errands,  without  any 
scruple  ot  conscience. 

Rog.  Yes,  I  do  take  the  air  many  mornings 
on  foot,  three  or  four  miles,  for  eggs :  But 
why  move  you  that  ? 

frel.  To  know  whether  it  might  become 
your  function,  to  bid  my  man  to  neglect  his 
horse  a  little,  to  attend  on  me. 


*^  Other  women  of  the  households,  of  as  good  carriage  and  government.']  Mr.  Sympson 
leads.  There  are  other  women  of  /A^'houshold  of  as  good  carriage,  fitc.     Wc  have  not  ven- 


cxpression  is  quaint;  but  that  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  argument  for  than  against  iu  having  been 
used  by  our  Poets. 

"  She  delights  not  iitThalamet]  It  must  be,  as  I  had  long  ago  observed,  and  a&  Mr. 
%nipson  likewise  hinted  to  me,  in  ThalamS :  She  has  no  taste  for  wedlock,  for  die  inarxiage- 
W.  Mr.  Theobald.     . 

**  No  Sir,  I  inculcate  divine  service  within  these  tvalls."]  Several  of  the  old  quar.to's  have 
Vi,  homilies;  either  word  is  equally  to  the  purpose,  but  the  latter  being  the  stifTer  and  more  pre- 
cise term,  seems  most  suitable  to  Sir  Roger's  formal  character.  So  Abigail,  at  the  beginning 
<>rthe  fourth  act,  speaking  of  him,  says; 

To  this  good  homiiist  Fve  been  ever  stubborn ; 
Sir  Roger  is  a  very  good  picture  of  a  dull,  pedantic  country-chaplain,  of  those  times,  in  a 
pfivate  family.    ^  Mr.  Theobald. 

The  oklest  editions,  however,  reading  service,  we  have  chose  to  insert  that  word. 
VbL.L  Q 
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Rog.  Most  properly.  Sir. 

fVel.  I  pray  you  do  so  then ;  and,  whilst, 
I  will  attend  your  lady.  You  direct  all  this 
house  in  the  true  way  ? 

Rog.  I  do.  Sir.  [your  lady  ? 

JFel.  And  this  door,  I  hope,  conducts  to 

Rog.  Your  understanding  is  ingenious. 

\_Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Savil,   with  a 
writing. 

Sail.  By  your  favour.  Sir,  you  shall  par-  ^ 
don  me. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  shall  beat  your  favour,  Sir!'^ 
Cross  me  no  more !  I  say,  they  shall  come  in. 

Sav.  Sir,  you  forget,  then,  who  I  am? 

Yo.Lo.  Sir,  I  do  not;  thou  art  my  bro- 
thers steward,  his  castrofF  mill-money,  his 
kitchen  arithmetic. 

Sav.  Sir,  1  hope,  you  will  not  make  so 
little  of  me? 

Yo.Lo.  I  make  thee  not  so  little  as  thou 
artj  for,  indeed,  there  goes  no  more  to  the 
making  of  a  steward,  but  a  fair  imprimis,  and 
then  a  reasonable  item  infus'd  into  him,  and 
the  thins  is  done.  [must  tell  you 

Sav.  Is' ay,  then,  you  stir  my  duty,  and  I 

Yo,  Lo.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me?  how 
hops  grow?  or  hold  some  rotten  discourse  of 
sheep,  or  when  our  Lady-day.  falls  ?  Prithee, 
fare\(vell,  and  entertain  my  friends;  be  drunk, 
and  burn  thy  table-books ;  and,  my  dear  spark 
of  velvet,'*  thou  and  I 

Sa'\  Good  Sir,  remember. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  do  remember  thee  a  foolish  fel- 
low, one  that  did  put  his  trust  in  almanacks, 
and  horse-fairs,  and  rose  by  honey,  and  pot- 
butter.     Shall  they  come  in  yet? 

Sav.  Nay,  then  I  must  unfold  your  bro- 
ther's pleasure :  These  be  the  lessons.  Sir,  he 
left  behind  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Prithee,  expound  the  first. 

Sav,  '  I  leave  to  keep  my  house  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year;  and  my  brother  to  dis- 
pone of  it * 

Yo.Lo.  Mark  that,  my  wicked  steward;^ 
and  I  dispose  of  it! 

Sav.  *  Whilst  he  bears  himself  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  my  credit  falls  not  in  him .*  Mark 
that,  my  good  young  Sir,  mark  that. 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  if  it  be  no  more,  I  shall  fulfil 
it ;  while  Jiiy  leGjs  will  carry  me  I'll  bear  my- 
self gentleman-like,  but  when  I  am  drunk. 


let  them  bear  me  that  can.     Forward,  dear 
steward. 

Sav,  '  Next,  it  is  my  will,  that  he  be  fur- 
nish'd  (as  my  brother)  with  attendance,  ap- 
parel, and  the  obedience  of  my  people * 

Yo.  Lo,  Steward,  this  is  as  plain  as  your 
old  minikin-breeches.    Your  wisdom  will  re*- 

lent  now,  will  it  not?  Be  mollified,  or 

You  understand  me.  Sir.    Proceed. 

Sav. '  Yet,  that  my  steward  keep  his  place, 
and  power,  and  bound  my  brother's  wildness 
with  his  care.' 

Yo.  Lo.  I'll  hear  no  more!  This  is  Apo- 
crypha; bind  it  by  itself,  steward. 

Sav.  This  is  your  brodier's  will ;  and,  as  I 
take  it,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  com- 
pany as  you  would  draw  unto  you :  Captains 
of  gallyioists;'^  such  as  in  a  clear  day  have 
seen  Calais,  fellows  that  have  no  more  of 
God,  than  their  oaths  come  to;  they  wear 
swords  to  reach  fire  at  a  play,  and  get  there 
the  oil'd  end  of  a  pipe  for  their  guerdon. 
Then  the  remnant  ot  your  regiment  are  weal- 
thy tobacco-merchants,  that  set  up  with  one 
ounce,  and  break  for  three ;  together  with  a 
forlorn  hope  of  poets ;  and  all  these  look  like 
Carthusians,  things  without  linen :  Are  these 
fit  company  for  my  master's  brother? 

Yo.  Lo.  I  will  either  convert  thee  (oh,  thou 
Pagan  steward)  or  presently  confound  thee 
and  thy  reckonings.  Who's  there?  Call  In 
the  gentlemen . 

Sav,  Good  Sir! 

Yo.  Lo,  Nay,  you  shall  know  both  who  I 
am,  and  where  I  am; 

Sav.  Are  you  my  master's  brother? 

Yo.  Lo.  Are  you  the  sage  master  steward, 
with  a  face  like  an  old  Ephemeris? 

Enter  his  comrades.  Captain,  Traveller, 
Poet,  &c. 

Sav.  Then  God  help  all,'*  I  say! 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  and  'tis  well  said,  my  old  peer 
of  France.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  welcome, 
gentlemen;  mine  own  dear  lads,  you're  richij 
welcome.     Know  this  old  Harry-groat. 

Capt.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  love 

Sav.  Sir,  you  will  take  my  purse. 

Capt,  And  study  to  continue  it. 

Sau.  I  do  believe  you. 

Trav.  Your  honourable  friend  and  master's 
brother  hatli  given  you  to  us  for  a  worthy  fel- 
low, and  so  we  hug  you.  Sir. 


*3  /  shall  bear  your  favour.  Sir,  cross  me  no  more^  There  is  neither  sense  nor  humour,  in 
Young  Lovcless's  reply,  as  it  stands.in  all  the  copies.  My  correction  retrieves  'uolli :  z,  e.  If 
you  continue  to  cross  me,  I  shall  correct  you  for  your  stubbornness.  Mr.Thcohald, 

"^  My  dear  .^park  q/"  velvet.]  Mr.  Seward  proposes  changing  velvet  to  vellum. 

'5   Captains  o/' p;allyfoists.]  See  p.  ()5,  of  this  volume. 

'^  Sav.  Then  ^'^  hrlp  all,  I  say  !"}  Savil  has  been  esteemed  by  all  good  judges  of  comedy, 
:\n  ox. client  cliarac.cr  o^i d  precise,  dogmatical,  self-conceited  Steward:  Always  pretending  to 
obtrude  his  advice,  and  as  desirous  of  contiouling  with  his  opinions.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Ad- 
i\>  on,  1  rcmcmbo:-,  lold  mc,  that  he  sketched  out  his  character  of  Vellum,  in  llic  corned j 
n:.,.'id  the  Drummer,  purely  from  this  model.  Mr.  Theobald, 
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Sav.  H'as  given  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Tarlcts,  to  be  carv*d  out.*'  Sir,  are  these  the 
pieces? 

Yo,  Lo.  They  are  the  morals  of  the  age, 
the  virtues,  men  made  of  gold. 

Sav.  Of  your  ^Id,  you  mean.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo,  This  IS  a  man  of  war,  and  cries, 
*  go  on,'  and  wears  his  colours • 

Sau.  Ins  nose. 

Yo.  Lo.  In  the  fragrant  field.  This  is  a 
traveller.  Sir,  knows  men  and  manners,  and 
has  plow'd  up  the  sea  so  far,  'till  both  the  poles 
have  knock'd ;  has  seen  the  sun  take  coach, 
ap(l  can  di:(tlnguish  the  colour  of  his  horses, 
and  their  kinds;  and  had  a  Flhnders-mare 
leapM  there. 

Sav.  'Tis  much. 

Trav,  1  have  seen  more.  Sir. 

Sav.  "'Tis  even  enough  o'  conscience.  Sit 
down,  and  rest  you ;  you  are  at  the  end  of  the 
world  already.  'Would  you  had  as  good  a 
living.  Sir,  as  this  fellow  could  lye  you  out  of  j 
he  has  a  notable  gift  in't! 

Yo,  Lo.  This  ministers  the  smoke,  and  this 
the  muses. 

Sav,  And  you  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and 
money.  You  have  a  goodly  generation  of  *em ; 
pray,  let  them  multiply ;  your  brother's  house 
IS  big  enough ;  and  to  say  truth,  h'as  too  much 
land;  bandit,  dirt! 

Yo.  Lo.  why,  now  thou  art  a  loving  stink- 
ard. Fire  off  thy  annotations  and  thy  rent- 
books;  thou  hast  a  weak  brain,  Savil,  and 
with  the  next  long  bill  thou  wilt  run  mad. 
Ccmlemen,  you  are  once  more  welcome  to 
three-hundred  pounds  a-year!  We  will  be 
freely  meriy ;  shall  we  not? 

Capt.  Merry  as  mirth  and  wine,  my  lovely 
Loveless. 

Poet.  A  serious  look  shall  be  a  jury  to  ex- 
communicate any  man  from  our  company. 

Trao.  We  will  not  talk  wisely  neither? 
Yo,  Lo.  What  think  you,  gentlemen,  by  all 
this  revenue  in  drink  ? 
Capt,  I  am  all  ibr  drink. 


Trav^  I  am  dry  'till  it  be  so. 
Poet.  He  that  will  not  cry  '  amen*  to  this, 
let  him  live  sober,  seem  wise,  and  die  o'  th' 
quorum. 

Yb.  Lo.  It  shall  be  so;  we'll  have  it  all  in 
drink;  let  meat  and  lodging  go;  they  are 
transitory,  and  shew  men  merely  mortal. 
Then  we'll  have  wenches,  every  one  his 
wench,  and  every  week  a  fresh  one;  we'll 
keep  no  powder'a  flesh.  All  these  we  have 
by  warrant,  under  the  title  of  '  things  neces- 
sary:' Here,  upon  this  place  I  ground  it; 
*  the  obedience  of  my  people,  and  all  neces- 
saries.'   Your  opinions,  ^ntlemen  ? 

Capt.  'Tis  plain  and  evident,  that  he  meant 
wenches. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  let  me  expound  it. 

Capt.  Here  be  as  ^sound  men  as  yourself. 
Sir. 

Poet.  This  do  I  hold  to  be  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it:  In  this  word  *  necessary'  is  con- 
cluded all  that  be  helps  to  man;  woman  was 
made  tlie  first,  and  therefore  here  the  chiefest. 

Yo.  Lo.  Believe  me  'tis  a  learned  one ;  and 
by  these  words,  •  the  obedience  of  my  people,* 
you,  steward,  being  one,  arc  bound  to  fetch 
us  wenches. 

Capt.  He  is,  he  is. 

Yo.  1,0.  Steward,  attend  us  for  instructions. 

Sav.  But  will  you  keep  no  house,  Sir? 

Yo.  Lo.  Nothing  but  drink',  Sir;  three 
hundred  pounds  in  drink. 

Sav.  Oh,  miserable  house;  and  miserable 
I  that  live  to  see  it!  Good  Sir,  keep  some 
meat. 

Yo,  Lo.  Get  us  good  whores ;  and,  for 
your  part,  I'll  board  you  in  an  alehouse;  you 
shall  nave  cheese  and  onions. 

Sav.  What  shall  become  of  me?  no  chim- 
ney smoaking?  Well,  prodigal,  your  brother 
will  come  home.  [Exit. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  lads,  I'll  warrant  you  for 
wenches.    Three  hundred  pounds  in  arink. 

07»nw.  Oh,  brave  Loveless !         \Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Wei.  Once  more,  clear  lady ;  and  then,  all 
sweet  nights. 
Lady.  Dear  Sir,  be  short  and  sweet,  then. 
Wei.  Shall  the  morrow  prove  better  to  me? 
shall  I  hoi^e  my  suit  happier  by  this  night's 
rest? 

Lady.  Is  your  suit  so  sickly,  that  rest  will 

help  it?  Pray  ye  let  it  rest  then  till  I  call  for 

I 

*^  IVas  given  himself  into  the  hands  of  varlets,  not  to  be  carved  om/.]  We  cannot  under- 

vjind  this  passage  iis  here  printed ;  but  thmk  the  word  not  an  interpolation.    Savil,  we  suppose, 

nitans,  ihat  Young  Loveless  has  given  himself  into  the  hands  of  fellows  who  will  consume 

uim,  €jx  him  up;  and  accordingly  afterwards  says,  *  You  minister  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and 

aiO'.icy.' 


Eater  Lady,  Welford,  and  Sir  Roger. 

Lady.  QIR,  now  you  see  your  bad  lodging* 
*^  I  must  bid  you  good-night. 

fYel.  Lady,  if  there  be  any  want,  'tis  in 
want  of  you. 

Lady.  A  little  sleep  will  ease  that  compli- 
mcni.    Once  more,  good-night. 
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[Act  2, 


it  Sir,  as  A  stranger  you  have  had  all  my 
welcome :  But,  had  I  known  your  errand  ere 
ou  came,  your  passage  had  been  straiter. 


S] 


came,  your  passage 
ir,  good  nijzht. 

el.  So  fair,  and  cruel! 


Dear  unkind, 
good  night.  '      [Exit  Lady. 

Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  stay  with  me;  I'll  press 
your  zeal  so  far. 

Rog.  Oh,  Lord,  Sirl 

fVel.  Do  you  love  tobacco  ? 

R^g.  Surely  I  love  it,  but  it  loves  not  me ; 
yet»  with  your  reverence,  I  will  be  bold,  fit? 

fFeL  Pray,  light  it,  Sir.    How  do  you  like 

Roe.  I  promise 'you  it  is  notable  stinging 

feer  mdeea.     It  is  wet.  Sir :  Lord,  how  it 
rings  down  rheum  !  ^,  [text  of  it. 

JVel,  Handle  it  again >  Sir ;  you  have  a  warm 
Rog.  Thanks  ever  premisM  for  it.'*   I  pto- 
mise  you  it  is  very  powerful,  and,  by  a  trope, 

X' ritual  j  for,  certainly,  H  moves  m  sundry 
ces. 

fFel,  Ay,  it  does  so.  Sir ;  and  me,  espo- 
cially,  to  ask.  Sir,  why  you  wear  a  night-cap? 

Hog.  Assuredly,  I  will  speak  the  truth  unto 
you.  You  shall  understand.  Sir,  that  my  head 
IS  broken;  and  by  whom?  even  by  that  vi- 
sible beast,  *»  the  butler. 

fFeL  The  butler!  Certainly,  he  had  sill  his 
drink  about  him  when  he  did  it.  Strike  one 
of  your  grave  cassock !  The  offence.  Sir  ? 

ho^.  Reproving  him  at  tra-trip.  Sir,  for 
swearing.    You  have  the  total,  surely. 

ifel.  You  reprov*d  him  when  his  rage  was 
set  a-tilt,  and  so  he  crack'd  your  canons :  I 
hope  he  has  nOt  hurt  your  gentle  reading. 
But  shall  we  see  these  gentlewomen  to-nisht? 

Rog.  IJave  patience.  Sir,  until  our  fellow 
Nicholas  be  oeceasM,  that  is,  asleep  j  for  so 
the  word  is  taken :  '  To  sleep,  to  die ;  to  die. 


to  sleep ;'  *®  a  very  figure.  Sir.      ftlewomen  ? 

Wet.  Cannot  you  cast  another  for  the  gen- 

Rog.  Not  till  the  man  be  in  his  bed,  his 

grave  J  his  grave,  his  bed:  jThe  very  same 

again.  Sir.     Our  comiapoet  gives  the  reason 

sweetly;  Plenus  rimarum  «/;*'  he  is  full  of 

loop-holes,  and  will  discover  to  our  patroness. 

fVel.  Your  comment,  §ir,  hath  made  me 

understand  you. 

Enter  Martha,   and  Abigail  to  them,   with 
a  posset. 

Rog.  Sir,  be  addressed ;  the  graces  do  salute 
you  with  a  full  bowl  of  plenty.  Is  our  old 
enemy  entomb'd  ? 

Abig.  He's  safe.  [the  poet? 

Rog,  And  does  he  snore  out  supinely,  with 

Mar.  No,  he  out*snore&  the  poet. 

Wei.  Gentlewoman,  this  courtesy  shall 
bind  a  stranger  to  you,  ever  your  servant. 

Mar.  Sir,  my  sister's  strictness  makes  not 
us  forget  you  arQ  a  stranger  and  a  gentleman. 

Abig.  In  sooth.  Sir,  were  I  changed  into 
my  lady,  a  gentleman,  so  well  endued  with 
parts,  should  not  be  lost. 

JFel.  I  thank  you,  sentlewoman,  and  rest 
bound  to  you. — See,  now  this  foul  familiar 
chews  the  cud!  From  thee  and  three-and- 
fifty.  Good  I/)ve I  deliver  me!  [spoon? 

Mar.  Will  you  sit  down.  Sir,  and  take  a 

JVel.  I  take  it  kindly,  lady. 

Mar,  It  is  our  best  banquet.  Sir. 

Rog.  Shall  we  give  thanks? 

fVel.  I  have  to  the  gentlewomen  already, Sir. 

Mar.  Good  Sir  Roger,  keep  that  breath  to 
cool  your  part  o*  th'  posset ;  you  may  chance 
have  a  scalding  zeal  elsej  an  you  will  needs 
be  doing,  pray  tell  your  twenty  to  yourseh". 
'Would  you  could  like  this,  Sir? 


'"  Thanks  ever  VTomistd  for  it.  /  premise  yo?^.]  But  why  thanks  prowwerf?  He  certainly 
meant  to  render  tnem  for  the  favour.  I  dare  say,  a  slight  corruption  has  crept  in,  from  the 
word  promise  immediately  following.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  Authors  wrote  premised;  i.  e. 
his  thanks  given  by  way  of  preface,  or  introduction.  And,  as  it  is  a  term  in  logic  too,  it  has 
the  greater  analogy  to  Sir  Roger's  character.  Mr.  Theobald. 

^^  And  by  whom?  even  by  that  visible  beast,  the  butler.']  An  invisible  butler  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  rare  curiosity.  Every  man,  anodd  homo,  ie  equally  msible  at  some  times.  1  am 
persuaded,  risible  was  the  original  wora  j  i.  e.  that  boisterous,,  noisy,  laughing  varlet.  Or, 
perhaps.  Sir  Roger  may  use  the  word  in  a  more  quaint  acceptation  j  to  signify  a  man  rww 
dignus,  worthy  to  be  laugh'd  at.  Mr.  Sympson. 

*  Visible  beast,  says  Mr.  Seward,  signifies,  one  that  appears  to  every  one  to  be  a  b<?ast.' 
That  this  was  our  Authors*  meaning  will  not  admit  of  a- doubt  j  any  more  than  that  Mr. 
Sympson's  alteration  is  arbitrary  and  injudicious. 

***  7o  sleep,  to  die ;  to  die^  to  sleep ;  ~ 

Not  till  the  man  be  in  his  bed,  his  grave ;  his  grave,  his  bed  5]  Tficse  two  figures,  as  Sir  Roger 
calls  them,  are  a  manifest  flirt  at  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare,  in  that  fine  soliloquy,  which 
begins.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  &c.  Mr,  Theobald. 

Though  we  should  suppose  every  person  who  reads  this  passage  would  consider  it  in  the 
same  light  as  Mr.  Theobald  nas  done,  yet  Mr.  Seward  thinks  our  Authors  had  no  intention  to 
flirt  at  Shakespeare,  but  meant  this  speech  as  a  ridicule  upon  bad  imitations  of  real  beauties  j 
*  Sir  Roger's  whole  character  being,  says  he,  a  burlesque  upon  scholarship.* 

**  Plenus  rimarum  est,  he  is  full  of  loop-holes.']  The  comic  poet,  whom  Sir  Roger  is  here 
quoting,  is  Terence,  in  his  Eunuch. 

Pann.  Plenus  rimarum  sum,  h^c  atque  illhc  perfluo.  Mr.  Tlieobald, 
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Wei  I  would  your  sister  would  like  me  as 
well,  lady! 

Mar.  Sure,  Sir,  she  would  not  eat  you. 
Bat  baoish  that  imagination ;  she's  only  wedded 
10  herself,  lies  with  herself,  and  loves  herself; 
and  for  another  husband  than  herself,  he  may 
knock  at  the  gate,  but  ne'er  come  in.  Be 
wise.  Sir,  she's  a  woman,  and  a  trouble,  and 
has  her  many  faults ;  the  least  of  which  is, 
she  cannot  love  you. 

Altig.  God  pardon  her,  she*ll  do  worse! 
'Would  I  were  worthy  his  least  grief,  mistress 

/Fe/.  Now  i  must  over-hear  her.  [Martha. 

Mar.  Faith,  'would  thou  hadst  them  all 
with  all  my  heart ;  I  do  not  think  they  would 
make  thee  a  day  older.  [sweeter. 

jibig.  Sir,  will  you  put  in  deeper;  'tis  the 

Mar.  Well  said,  old  sayings. 

fFel.  She  looks  like  one,  indeed.  Gentle- 
woman, you  keep  your  word ;  your  sweet  *elf 
has  made  the  bottom  sweeter,    [change.  Sir? 

Mie.  Sir,   I  begin  a  frdick:    Dare  you 

JVel.  Myself  for  you,  so  please  you.  That 
smile  has  tum'd  my  stomach :  This  is  right 
the  old  emblem  of  the  m€>yle  cropping  of 
thistles.  Lord,  what  a  hunting  head  she  car- 
ries! sure  she  has  been  ridden  with  Si  martin- 
pXs.    Now,  Love,  deliver  me! 

Hog.  Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  wake?  surely, 
I  know  not.  Am  I  rub'd  off?  Is  this  the 
way  of  all  my  morning  prayers?  Oh,  Roger, 
them  art  but  grass,  and  woman  as  a  Bower! 
Did  I  for  this  consume  my  quarters**  iu  me- 
ditation, vows,  and  woo'd  her  in  .herotcal 
epistles  ?  Did  1  expound  the  Owl,*'  and  un- 
dertook,  with  labour  and  expence,  the  recol- 
lection of  those  thousand  pieces,  consum'd  in 
cellars,  and  tobacco-shora,  of  that  our  ho- 
nonr'd  En^isbman  Nic.  Broughton?*^  Have 
I  done  this,  and  am  I  done  thus  to  ?  I  will 
end  with  the  wise  man,  and  say,  '  He  that 
holds  a  woman,  has  an  eel  by  the  tail.' 

Mar.  Sir,  'tis  so  late,  and  our  entertain- 
ment (meaning  our  posset)  by  this  is  grown 


so  cold,  that  'twere  an  unmannerly  part  lon^r 
to  hold  you  from  your  rest.  Let  what  the 
house  has  be  at  your  command.  Sir. 

f?'*?/.  Sweet  rest  be  with  you,  lady.  And 
to  you  what  you  desire  too. 

Ahig.  It  should  be  some  such  good  thing 
like  yourself  then.  {^J£x,  Mar.  and  Ahig, 

frel.  Heav'n  keep  me  from  that  curse>  and 
all  my  issue  I  Good-nighty  antiquity. 

Rog.  Solamen  miseris  socios  liahuisse  do- 
loris:  But  I  alone— 

Ife/.  Learned  "Sir,  will  you  bid  my  man 
come  to  me  ?  and,  requesting  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  your  learning,  good-night,  good  master 
lloger.' 

Hog.  Good  Sir,  peaee  be  with  you  I 

[Exit^Roger. 

JVel.  Adieu,  dear  Domine  I  Half  a  dozen 
such  in  a  kingdom  would  make  a  man  for- 
swear confession :  For  who,  that  had  but  half 
his  wits  about  him,  would  commit  the  counsel 
of  a  serious  sin  to  such  a  *'  crewel  nightrcap? 
Why,  how  now,  shall  we  have  an  anticle? 

Enter  servant. 

Whose  head  do  you  carry  upon  your  shoul- 
ders, that  you  joll  it  so  against  the  post?  is  it 
for  your  pase?  or  have  you  sten  tne  cellar? 
Where  are  my  slippers.  Sir? 

Ser.  Here,  Sir. 

l^el.  Where,  Sir?  Have  you  got  the  pot- 
vertigo;**  Have  you  seen  the  horses.  Sir? 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir. 

}FeL  Have  they  any  meat? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  they  have  a  kind  of  wholes 
some  rushes ;  hay  I  cannot  call  it. 
.   Wei.  And  no  provender? 

Ser.  Sir,  so  I  take  it. 

fFel.  You  are  merry.  Sir;  and  why  so? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sirj^  here  are  no  oats  to  be  got, 
unless  you'll  have  'em  in  porridge;  the  people 
are  so  mainly  given  to  spoon-meat.  Yonder  s 
a  cast  of  cnach-mares  of  the  gentlewoman's, 
the  strangest  cattle. 


**  Did  Iftnr  this  consume  my  quarters.]  If  Sir  Hoger  means  his  body,  as  Mr.Sympson  ob- 
^erred  to  me,  one  should  conjecture,  that  carcass  was  more  significant,  if  not  more  oovious  to 
be  onderstood.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  retained  the  old  word,  qnarters,  because  it  may  refer  to  Hme,  as  well  as  to  Sir  , 
Roger's  person'. 

**  Did  I  expound  the  Owl.]  The  Owl  is  evidently  some  piece  of  Nich.  Broughton's,  or 
MWf  such  doughty  writers.  Mr.  Setoard. 

*♦  Of  that  our  honour  d  Englishman,  Ni.  Br.]  The  Poeto,.  I  do  not  apprehend,  had  any 
intention  of  sinking,  or  making  a  secret,  of  this  author's  name.  He  was  so  well  known  at  that 
time  of  day,  that  the  copyists  thought  they  might  safely  give  us  his  name  abbreviated.  He  was 
»  voluminous  writer,  wno,  among  other  things,  compiled  an  elaborate  tract  about  Fifth- 
Monarchy-Men.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Alchemist,  has  made  Dol  Common,  in  her  ecstatick  fit 
to  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  talk  very  kirgely  out  of  the  works  of  this  Nich.  Broughton. 

Mr.Theobald. 

*'  To  such  a  crael  night  capf]  The  poets,  as  Mr.Sympson  observ'd  with  me,  certainly 
wtote,  crewel;  i.  e.  made  of  the  ends  of  coarse  worsted.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*•  Have  yoH^got  the  po/-verdu^?]  Verdugo  is  a  word  of  Spanish  extraction;  but,  amongst 
ilt  the  significations  in  which  it  is  taken,  it  has  no  one  consonant  to  the  idea  and  meaning 
^  required.  The  poets  must  certainly  have  wrote  vertigo^  a  dizziness,  or  swimming  in  the 
lieid,  with  drink.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Wei,  Why? 

Ser,  Why,  they  zrc  transparent.  Sir;  you 
may  see  through  tnem !  And  such  a  house  I 

tVeL  Come,  Sir,  the  truth  of  your  discovery. 

Ser,  Sir,  they  are  in  tribes  like  Jews :  The 
kitchen  and  the  dairy  make  one  tribe,  and 
have  their  faction  and  their  fornication  within 
themselves ;  the  buttery  ana  the  laundry  are 
another,  and  there's  no  love  lost ;  the  cham- 
bers are  entire,  and  what's  done  there  is  some- 
what higher  than  my  knowledge.  But  this  I 
am  sure,  between  these  copulations,  a  stranger 
is  kept  virtuous,  that  is,  fasting.    But,  of  all 

this,  the  drink.  Sir 

.     fTW.  What  of  that.  Sir? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  1  will  handle  it  as  the  time 
and  your  patience  will  give  me  leave.  This 
drink,  or  this  cooling  julap,  of  which  three 
spoonfuls  kill  the  calenture,  a  pint  breeds  the 
cold  palsy— 

}rel.  Sir,  you  belye  the  house. 

Ser,  1  would  I  did,  Sir.  But,  as  I  am  a 
true  man,  if  it  were  but  one  degree  colder, 
nothing  but  an  ass's  hoof  would  hold  it.*^ 

WeL  I  am  glad  on't.  Sir;  for,  if  it  had 
prov'd  stronger,  you  had  been  tongue-ty'd  of 
these  commendations^  Light  me  the  candle. 
Sir;  I'll  hear  no  more.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Young  Loveless,  and  his  comrades,  with 
wenches,  and  iwojiddlers, 

Yo.La.  Come,  my  brave  man  of  war,  trace 

out  thy  darling;  [boys; 

And  you,  my  learned  council,  set  and  turn. 

Kiss  till  the  cow  come  home;  kiss  close>  kiss 

close,  knaves. 
My  modern  poet,  thou  shalt  kiss  in  couplets. 

Enter  servant,  with  wine. 

Strike  up,  you  merry  varlets,  and  leave  your 
This  is  no  pay  for  fiadlers.  [peeping; 


Capt.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  thy  Hercules,  thy 
captain. 
Makes  thee  his  Hylas,  his  delight,  his  solace. 
Love  thy  brave  man  of  war,  and  let  thy  bounty 
Clap  him  in  shamois ! 

Let  there  be  deducted  out  of  our  main  potation 
Five  marks,  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh, 
Cramp'd  with  this  rest  of  peace,*^  and  I  will 
Thy  battles.  [fight 

xo.Lo.  Thou  shalt  hav't,  boy,  andEyia 
feather; 
Lead  on  a  march,  you  michers.*^ 

Enter  Savil. 

Sav.  Oh,  my  head,  oh,  my  heart,  what  a 
noise  and  change  is  here!  *  Would  1  had  been 
cold  i*  th*  mouth  before  this  day,  and  ne'er 
have  liv'd  to  see  this  dissolution.  He  that 
lives  within  a  mile  of  this  place,  had  as  good 
sleep  in  the  perpetual  noise  of  an  iron-mill. 
There's  a  dead  sea  of  drink  i'  th'  cellar,  in 
which  goodl}r  vessels  lie  wreck'd ;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  this  deluee,  appear  the  tops  of  fla- 
^ns,  and  black-jacks,  like  churches  drown'd 
r  th'  marshes. 

Vo.  Lo.  What,  art  thou  come,  sweet  Sir 
Amias?  [Helen, 

Welcome  to  Troy  I  Come,  thou  shaU  kiss  my 
And  court  her  in  a  dance. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  consider.  [say  you? 

Vo.  Lo.  Shall  we  consider,  gentlemen  ?  how 

Copt!  Consider!  That  were  a  simple  toj, 

i'faith.  [cries 

Consider  I  Whose  moral's  that?  The  man  that 

•  Consider,'  is  our  foe :  Let  my  steel  know  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand ;  he  must 
Prithee  be  calm,  my  Hector.       [not  die  yet: 

Cap/.  Peasant  slave!  [thank 

Thou  groom  composed  of  erudgings,  live  and 
This  gentleman;  thou  haast  seen  Pluto  else! 
The  next '  consider'  kills  thee. 


•  if  it  were  but  one  degree 


Colder,  nothing  but  an  ass's  hoof  would  hold  t/.]  It  is  one  peculiar  impropriety  in  our 
authors,  (%vho,  to  be  sure,  ought  every  where  to  shew  their  learning,  so  it  be  oone  without 
pedantry:)  that  they  too  frequently  put  it  in  the  mouths  of  characters,  who  cannot  well  be  sup- 
posed to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  allusion  here  is  to  those  exueme  cold  waters 
which  flow'd  down  from  the  mountain  Nonacris  in  Arcadia,  and  which  would  penetrate 
through  every  vehicle  but  that  of  an  horse's  hoof;  as  Justin  tells  us  in  the  xiith  Book  of  his 
History.  Plutarch  and  -^lian  say,  it  was  an  ass's  hoof.  Arrian,  Pliny,  and  Vitruvius,  a 
mule's :  And  Quintus  Curtius,  an  ox's.  The  variation  in  this  point  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence.   They  were  of  so  very  cold  a  quality,  as  to  be  mortal  to  those  who  drank  of  them. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
**  Five  marks  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh, 

Crampt  with  this  rest  of  pcace.^  The  rest  of  peace  is  a  little  tautological,  and  I  believe 
the  original  was. 

Cramped  with  the  rust  of  peace. 

i.  e.  Cramp'd  with  wearing  such  a  rusty  sword  as  a  long  peace  had  reduc'd  him  to.  He  wanted 
to  have  a  new  sword,  or  at  least  to  have  his  old  one  new  hatched:  The  hatch  of  the  sword  is 
tlie  gilded  wire  of  the  handle,  or  the  gilt  of  it  in  general.  Mr.  Seward. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  re*/  being  the  proper  word,  because  the  captain  complains  of  his  thigh 
being  cramp" d\  which  U  might  be  by  a  want  of  exercise,  but  hardly  by  having  a  rusty,  any 
more  than  a  bright,  sword  hanging  near  it. 

*5  You  raichers.J  ».  e.  Idlers,  loiterers. 
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Trav.  Let  him  drink  down  his  word  again^ 
in  a  gallon  of  sack.* 

Pi>et.  *Tis  but  a  snuiT;  make  it  two  gallons^ 
and  let  him  do  it  kneeling  in  repentance. 

Sav,  Nay,  rather  kill  me;  there's  but  a  lay- 
man lost.     Good  captain,  do  your  office. 

Yo.Lo.  Thou  shalt  drink,  steward;  drink 
and  dance,  my  steward.  Strike  him  a  horn- 
pipe, squeakers!  Take  thy  stiver,  and  i)ace 
her  till  she  stew.^^ 

Sav.  Sure,  Sir,  I  cannot  dance  with  your 
^tlewomen  j  they  are  too  light  for  me.  Pray 
break  my  head,  and  let  me  go. 

Capi.  He  shall  dance,  he  shall  dance. 

Yo,  Lo.  He  shall  dance,  and  drink,  and  be 
drunk  and  dance,  and  be  drunk  again,  and 
shall  see  no  meat  in  a  year. 

Poei.  And  three  quarters. 

Yo.Lo.  And  three  quarters  be  it. 

C^/.  Who  knocks  there  ?  let  him  in. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless,  disguised. 

Sav.  Some  to  deliver  me,  I  hope. 

ELLo.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  all!  My 
business  is  to  one  master  Loveless. 

Capi.  This  is  the  gentleman  you  mean; 
view  him,  and  take  his  im-entory,  he*s  a  right 

EL  Lo.  He  promises  no  less.  Sir.        [one. 

•  Yo.  Lo.  Sir,  your  business? 

EL  Lo.  Sir,  I  should  let  you  know,  yet  I 
am  loth,  yet  I  am  swoni  to*tl  'Would  some 
other  tongue  would  speak  it  for  me! 

Yo.  Lo.  Out  with  It,  i*  God's  name. 

EL  Lo.  All  I  desire.  Sir,  is  the  patience 
and  sufTrance  of  a  man ;  and,  good  Sir,  be 
not  mov'd  more 

Yo.Lo.  Than  a  pottle  of  sack  will  do. 
Here  is  my  hand ;  prithee,  thy  business? 

EL  Lo.  Good  Sir,  excuse  me  5  and  what- 
soever you  hear,  think  must  have  been  known 
unto  you ;  and  be  yourself,  discrete,  and  bear 
it  noblv. 

Yo.  Lo.  Prithee  dispatch  me. 

ELLo.  Your  brothers  dead.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Thou  dost  not  mean— dead  drunk  ? 

EL  Lo.  No,  no ;  dead  and  drown'd  at  sea, 

Yo.Lo.  Art  sure  he's  dead?  [Sir. 

ELLo.  Too  sure.  Sir.  [of  it? 

Yo.Lo.  Ay,  but  art  thou  very  certainly  sure 

ELLo.  As  sure.  Sir,  as  I  tell  it.      [again? 

Yo.  Lo.  But  art  thou  sure  he  came  not  up 

EL  Lo.  He  may  come  up,  but  ne'er  to  call 
yon  brother.  [drown  him  ? 

y©.  Lo.  But  art  sure  he  had  water  enough  to 

ELLo.  Sure,  Sir,  he  wanted  none. 

Yo.Lo.  I  would  not  have  him  want;  I 
lov'd  him  better.  Here,  I  forgive  thee ;  and, 
r&ith,  be  plain ;  hoiv  do  I  bear  it  ? 


EL  Lo.  Very  wisely.  Sir. 

Yo.Lo.  Fill  him  some  wine.  Thou  dost 
not  see  me  moy'd ;  these  transitory  toys  ne'er 
trouble  me  5  he's  in  a  better  place,  my  friend, 
I  know't.  Some  fellows  would  have  cry'd 
now,  and  have  curs'd  thee,  and  fkll'n  out  with 
their  meat,  and  kept  a  pother;  but  all  this 
helps  not:  He  was  too  good  for  us,  and  let 
God  keep  him!  There's  the  right  use  on't, 
friend.  Off  with  thy  drink ;  thou  hast  a  spice 
of  sorrow  makes  thee  dry :  Fill  him  another. 
Savil,  your  master's  dead;  and  who  am  I  now, 
Savil?  Nay,  let's  all  bear  it  well.  Wipe, 
Savil,  wipe;  tears  are  but  thrown  away.  We 
shall  have  wenches  now ;  shall  we  not,  Savil  f 

Sav.  Yes,  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  And  drink  innumerable? 

Sav.  Yes,  forsooth.  [drunk  a  little  f 

Yo.  Lo.  And  you'll  strain  court' sy,  and  be 

Sav.  I  would  be  glad.  Sir,  to  do  my  weak 
endeavour. 

Yo.Lo.  You  may  be  brought  in  time  to 
love  a  wench  too. 

Sav.  In  time  the  sturdy  oak.  Sir 

Yo.  Lo.  Some  more  wine  for  my  friend  there. 

EL  Lo.  I  shall  be  drunk  anon  for  my  good 
news :  But  I  have  a  loving  brother,  that's  my 
comfort. 

Yo.  Lo.  Here's  to  you.  Sir;  this  is  the  worst 
I  wish  you  for  your  news :  And  if  I  had  ano- 
ther elder  brother,  and  say,  it  were  his  chance 
to  feed  haddocks,  1  should  be  still  the  same 
you  see  me  now,  a  poor  contented  gentleman. 
More  wine  for  my  friend  there ;  he's  dry  again. 

EL  Lo,  I  shall  be,  if  I  follow  this  begin- 
ning. Well,  my  dear  brother,  if  1  'scape  this 
drowning,  'tis  your  turn  next  to  sink;  you 
shall  duck  twice  before  I  help  you.— Sir,  I 
cannot  drink  more;  pray  let  me  have  your 
pardon. 

Yo.Lo.  Oh,  lord.  Sir,  it  is  your  modesty! 
More  wine;  give  him  a  bigger  glass.  Hug 
him,  my  Captain  I  Thou  shalt  be  my  chief 
mourner. 

Cap.  And  this  my  pennon.  Sir,  a  full  ca- 
rouse to  you,  and  to  my  lord  of  land  here. 

EL  Lo.  I  feel  a  buzzing  in  my  brains ;  pray 
God  they  bear  this  out,  and  I'll  ne'er  trouble 
them  so  far  again.     Here's  to  you.  Sir. 

Yo,  Lo.  To  my  dear  steward.  Down  o'your 
knees,  you  infidel,  you  pagan !  be  drunk,  and 
penitent. 

Sav.  Foigive  me.  Sir,  and^I'H  be  any  thing. 

lo.  Lo.  Then  be  a  bawd ;  I'll  have  thee  a 
brave  bawd.  [my  business  is  so  urgent. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you, 

Yo.  Lo.  Let's  have  a  bridling  cast,  before 
you  go.     Fill's  a  new  stoop. 


^  Take  thy  striver,  and  pace  her  till  she  si:ew.']  Here  is  botli  obscurity  and  nonsense,  from 
the  casual  interposition  of  one  unnecessary  letter.  Stive  was  the  old  and  obsolete  term  for  tlie 
*te«s;  and  consequently,  a  stiver,  as  it  sliould  be  restored  in  the  text,  was  a  girl,  a  strumpet, 
who  ply  d  there.  Hence,  perhaps,  might  come  the  word  stiver  too,  to  signify  that  inconsider- 
able com  (the  fifth  part  of  an  English  Penny)  the  pay  of  these  mean  prostitutes,  these  meretrices 
Molares,  as  Plautus  styles  them.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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El.Lo.  I  dare  not.  Sir,  by  no  means. 

Yo.  Lo,  Have  you  any  ntind  to  a  wench  ?  I 
would  fain  ^ratify  you  lor  the  pains  you  took, 

EL  Lo.  As  little  as  to  the  other.  [Sir. 

Yo.  Lo,  If  you  tindanystirring,dobutsay  so. 

ELLo.  Sir,  you're  too  bounteous:  Whcji 
I  feel  that  itchnig,  you  shall  asaiage  it.  Sir, 
before  another.  This  only,  and  farewell.  Sir : 
Your  brother,  when  the  storm  was  most 
extreme,  told  all  about  him,  he  left  a  will, 
which  lies  close  behind  a  chimney  in  the 
matted  chamber.  And  so,  as  well.  Sir,  as 
you  have  made  me  able,  I  take  my  leave. 

Yo.  Lo.  Let  us  embrace  him  all !  If  you  grow 
dry  before  you  end  your  business,  pray  take  a 
bait  here ;  1  have  a  fresh  hogshead  for  you. 

Sav.  You  shall  neither  will,  nor  choose, 
I  Sir.  My  master  is  a  wonderful  fine  gentle- 
man •,  has  a  fine  state,  a  very  iine  state.  Sir ; 
I  am  his  steward,  Sir,  and  his  man. 

EL  Lo.  Would  you  were  our  own.  Sir,  as  I 
left  you.   Well,  1  must  cast  about,  or  all  sinks. 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman,  gentleman,  gen- 
tleman] 

ELLo.  What  would  you  with  me,  Sir? 

jS'at7.  Farewell,  gentlemen  1 

EL  Lo.  Oh,  sleep,  Sir,  sleep.  [^Ex.  EL  Lo. 

Yo.  Lom  Well,  boys,  you  see  what's  fall'n ; 
let's  in  and  drink,  and  give  thanks  for  it. 

Capt.  Let's  give  thanks  for  it. 

Yo.  Lo,  Drunk,  as  I  live. 

Sav.  Drunk,  as  I  live>  boys. 

Yo.Lo.  Why,  now  thou  art  able  to  dis- 
charge thine  office,  and  cast  up  a  reckoning  of 
some  weight.  I  will  be  knighted,  for  my  state 
will  bear  it;  Vis  sixteen  hundred,  boys!  Off 
with  your  husks ;  I'll  skin  you  all  in  sattin. 

Capt.  Oh,  sweet  Loveless! 

Sav.  AH  in  sattin !  Oh,  sweet. Loveless! 

Yo.Lo.  March  in,  mv  noble  compeers! 
^And  this,  my  countess,  shall  be  led  by  two : 
And  80  proceed  we  to  the  will.  [Mxeuni. 

Enter  Morecraft  and  Widow. 

Mor.  And,  Widow,  as  I  say,  be  your  own 
friend:  Your  husband  left  you  wealthy,  ay, 
and  wise;  continue  so,  sweet  duck,  continue 
so.  Take  heed  of  young  smooth  varlets, 
N  younger  brothers ;  they  are  worms  that  will 
cat  through  your  bags ;  they  are  very  light' ning, 
that  with  a  nash  or  two  will  melt  your  money, 
,and  never  singe  your  purse-strings;  they  are 
colts,  wench,  colts,  heady  and  dangerous,  'till 
we  take  'em  up,  and  maxe  *em  fit  for  bonds. 
Look  upon  me;  I  have  had,  and  have  yet, 
matter  of  moment,  girl,  matter  of  moment : 
You  may  meet  with  a  worse  back;  I'll  not 

Wid.  TMor  I  neither.  Sir.        [commend  it. 

Mor.  Yet  thus  far,  by  your  favour.  Widow, 
'tis  tough.  [love  a  tender  one. 

Wid.  And  therefore  not  for  my  diet ;  for  I 

Mor.  Sweet  Widow,  leave  your  frumps, 
and  be  edified :  You  know  my  state ;  I  sell  no 
perspectives,  scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hangers,  nor 
put  my  trust  in  shoe-ties;  and  where  your 


ngy;,  I,  in  a  year,  have  put  up  hundred*}; 
los'd,  my  Widow,  those  plj^asant  meadows. 


husband  in  an  age  was  rising  by  burnt  fig^» 

dredg'd  with  meal  and  powdered  sugar,  saun- 

ders,  and  grains,  wormseed  and  rotten  raisins, 

and  such  vile  tobacco  that  made  the  footmen 

mang 

inclos'c .     ,  . 

by  a  forfeit  mortgage;  for  which  the  poor 

knight  takes  a  lone  chamber,  owes  for  his  ale, 

and  dare  not  beat  his  hostess.   Nay,  more— 

Wid.  Good  Sir,  no  more.  Whate'er  my 
husband  was,  I  know  what  I  am;  artd,  if  you 
marry  me,  you  must  bear  it  bravely  off.  Sir. 

Mor.  Not  with  the  headv  sweet  Widow. 

Wdd.  No,  sweet  Sir,  hilt  with  your  shoul- 
ders. I  must  have  you  dubb'd ;  for  under 
that  I  will  not  stoop  a  feather.  My  husband 
was  a  fellow  lov'd  to  toil,  fed  ill,  made  gain 
his  exercise,  and  so  grew  costive,  which,  for 
that  I  was  his  wife,  1  gave  way  to,  and  spun 
mine  own  smocks  coarse,  and,  Sir,  so  little- — 
But  let  that  pass :  Time,  that  wears  all  things 
out,  wore  out  this  husband ;  who,  in  penitence 
of  such  fruitless  five  years  marriage,  left  me 
great  with  his  wealth;  which,  if  you  11  be  a 
worthy  gossip  to,  be  knighted,  Sir- 

Enter  SaviL 

Mor.  Now,  Sir,  from  whom  come  you  ? 
whose  man  are  you,  Sir?  [less. 

Sav.  Sir,  I  come  from  young  master  Love- 

Mor.  Be  silent.  Sir ;  I  have  no  money,  not 
-a  penny  for  you:  He's  sunk;  your  master's 
sunk;  a  perish'd  man.  Sir. 

Sav.  Indeed,  his  brother's  sunk.  Sir;  God 
be  with  him !  A  perish'd  man,  indeed,  and 
drown'd  at  sea.  [brother  drown'd  ? 

Mor.  How  saidst  thou,  good  my  friend?  his 

Sav.  Untimely,  Sir,  at  sea. 

Mor.  And  thy  young  master  left  sole  heir? 

Sav.  Yes,  Sir. 
-  Mor.  And  he  wants  monej'  I     • 

Sav^Yea ;  and  sent  me  to  you,  for  he  is 
now  to  be  knighted. 

Mor.  Widow,  be  wise ;  there's  more  land 
coming.  Widow ;  be  wise,  and  give  thanks  for 
me.  Widow. 

JFid.  Be  you  very  wise,  and  be  knighted^ 
and  then  ^ive  thanks  for  me.  Sir. 

.  Sav.  W  hat  says  your  worship  to  this  money  ? 

Mor.  I.  say,  he  may  have  money,  if  he  please. 

Sav.  A  thousand.  Sir? 

Mor.  A  thoTisand,  Sir,  provided,  anywise. 
Sir,  his  land   lie   for   the   payment;  other- 

Enter  Young  Loveless  a?id  comrades,  to  them. 

Sav,  He's  here  himself.  Sir,  and  can  better 
tell  you. 

Mor.  My  notable  dear  friend,  and  worthy 
master  Loveless,  and  now  right  worshipful, 
all  joy  and  welcome ! 

zo.  Lo.  Thanks  to  mv  dear  incloser,  master 
Morecraft.  Prithee,  old  angel-gold,  salute  my 
family;  I'll  do  as  much  for  yours.  This,  ancl 
your  own  desires,  fair  gentlewoman. 
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Wtd^  And  joxxtt.  Sir,  if  you  mean  well. 
"Us  a  handsome  gentleman. 

Yo,  Lo,  Sirrah^  my  brother*s  dead. 

Mor.  Dead?  [Ember-week. 

Vo.  Lo.  Dead ;  and  by  this  time  sous'd  for 

Mor.  Dead? 

Yo.Lo,  Drown*dy  drownM  at  sea^  man. 
By  Uie  next  fresh  conger  that  comes  we  shall 
hear  more.  [moves  me  much. 

Mor.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,   it 

Yo,  Lo.  What,  wilt  thou  be  an  ass,  and 
weep  for  the  dead?  Why,  I  thought  nothine 
bat  a  general  inundation  would  have  mov*a 
thee.    Prithee,  be  quiet  j  he  hath  left  his  land 

Mor.  Oh ,  has  he  so  ?  p>ehind  >hi  m . 

Yo.Lo,  Yes,  faith,  I  thank  him  for*t:  Tve 
jII,  boy.    Hast  any  ready  money  ? 

Mor.  Will  you  sell.  Sir? 

Yo.Lo.  No,  not  outright,  good  Gripe. 
Marry,  a  mortgage,  or  such  a  slisnt  security, 

Mor.  I  have  no  money.  Sir,  mr  mortgage : 
If  jou*ll  sell,  and  all  or  none,  I'll  work  a  new 
mme  foryou. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  look  before  you ;  he*ll  work 
yon  out  of  all  else.  If  you  tfeil  all  your  land, 
700  have  sold  your  country;  and  then  you 
most  to  sea,  to  seek  your  brother,  and  there 
lie  pickled  in  a  ppwdering-tub,  and  break 
your  teeth  with  biscuits  and  hard  beef,  tliat 
must  have  watering.  Sir :  And  where's  your 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  drink  then? 
If  you'll  turn  up  the  Straits,  you  may  j  for  you 
have  no  calling  for  drink  mere,  but  with  a 
cannon,  nor  no  scoring  but  on  your  ship's 
«ides ;  and  then,  if  you  'scape  with  life,  and 
take  a  faggot-boat  and  a  bottle  of  usquebaugh, 
come  home,  poor  man,  like  a  type  of  Thames 
street,  stinking  of  pitch  and  poor-john.  I 
cannot  tell.  Sir ;  i  would  be  lotn  to  see  it. 

Cupt.  Steward,  you  are  an  ass,  a  meazelM 
mimgrel ;  and,  were  it  not  against  the  peace 
of  my  sovereign  friend  here,  I  would  Dreak 
your  forecasting  coxcombs,  dog,  I  would,  even 
with  thy  Istaff  of  office  there,  thy  pen  and 
inkhom.  Noble  boy,  the  god  of  gold  here 
has  fed  thee  well;'*  take  money  for  thy  dirt 
Hark,  and  believe;  thou  art  cold  of  consti- 
tution, thy  seat  unhealthfuT;  sell  and  be  wise: 
We  are  tnree  that  will  adorn  thee,  and  live 
according  to  thine  own  heart,  child;  mirth 
shaU  be  only  ours,  and  only  ours  shall  be  the 
black-ey'd  fa«aut]es  of  the  time.  Money  makes 
men  eternal. 

Poet.  Do  what  you  will,  it  is  the  noblest 
course:  Then  may  you  live  without  the  charge 


of  people;  only  we  four  will  make  a  fa- 
mily; ay,  and  an  age  that  will  beget  new 
annals,  in  which  I'll  write  thy  life,  my  son 
of  pleasure,  equal  with  Nero  and  Caligula. 

xb,  Lo.  What  men  were  they.  Captain? 

CapL  Two  roaripg  boys  or  Rome,  that 
made  all  split. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  Sir,  what  dare  you  give? 
^    Sav,  You  will  not  sell,  Sir? 

Yo,  Lo.  Who  told  you  so,  Sir? 

Sav.  Grood  Sir,  have  a  oare. 

Yo,  Lo,  Peace,  or  I'll  tack  your  tongue  up 
to  your  roof.    What  money  ?  speak. 

MLor.  Six  thousand  pounds.  Sir. 

Capi.  Take  it;  h'as  overbidden,  by  the  sun; 
bind  him  to  his  bargain  quickly. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  strike  me  Iuck  with  earnest, 
and  draw  the  writings. 

Mor.  There's  a  god's  penny  for  thee. 

Sav.  Sir,  for  my  old  master's  sake,  let  mv 
farm  be  excepted :  If  I  become  his  tenant,  1 
am  undone,  my  children  beggars,  and  my 
wife  God  knows  what.    Consider  me^  dear 

Mor.  I'U  have  all  or  none.  [Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  All  in,  all  in.    Dispatch  the  writ- 
inp.  [Eooit  with  Com. 

Wid.  Go,  thou  art  a  pretly  forehanded  fel- 
'  Would,  thou  wert  wiser.  [low  I 

Sav.  Now  do  I  sensibly  begin  to  feel 
Myself  a  rascal !  *  Would  I  could  teach  a  school. 
Or  be^,  or  lye  well :  I  am  utterly  undone. 
Now  ne,  that  taught  thee  to  deceive  and 

cozen. 
Take  thee  to  his  mercy!  So  be  it.  [Exit. 

Mor.  Come,  Widow,  Come,  never  stand 
upon  a  knighdiood;  it  is  a  mere  paper  ho- 
nour, iand  not  proof- enough  for  a  serjeant 
Come,  come,  I'll  make  thee 

Wid.  To  answer  in  short,  'tis  this,  Sir. 
No  knight,  no  Widow:  If  you  make  me 
any  thing,  it  must  be  a  lady;  and  so  I  tak* 
my  leave.  [it. 

Mor^  Farewell,  sweet  Widow,  and  think  of 

Wid.  Sir,  I  do  more  than  think  of  it;  it 
makes  me  dream,  Sir.  \Exit  Wid, 

Mor.  She's  rich  and  sober,  if  this  itch  were 
from  her:  And,  say,  I  be  at  the  charge  to 
pay  the  footmen,  and  the  trumpets,  ay,  and 
the  horsemen  too,  and  be  a  knight,  and  sk^ 
refuse  me  then : 

Then  am  I  hoist  into  the  subsidy,  [comb  : 
And  so  by  consequence  should  prove  a  coxi- 
I'll  haye  a  care  of  that.  Six  thousand  pound. 
And  then  the  land  is  mine:  There's  somd 
refreshing  yet.  [Exit, 


'■  The  god  of  gold  here  has  fed  thee  toelL']  ^tr.  Seward  imagines,  '  that  the  last  syllable  of 
*  the  true  word  only  remained  in  the  copy,  sed^  which  the  editors  altered  to  Jed-^  and  there- 
fore proposes  reading  advised.  Though  we  think  his  suggestion  ingenious,  the  variation  from 
the  old  authorities  is  too  great,  for  us  to  admit  advised  into  the  text.  It  is  very  probable  the 
Captain  means,  *  Morecraft  has  hitherto  fed,  supplied,  you  well  with  money;  and  do  not 
'  bmk  off  with  him  now..' 
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goes 


Enter  Abigail,  and  drops  her  glove* 

Ahig.  TF  he  but  follow  me,  as  all  my  hopes 
-■  Tell  me  he's  man  enough,  up  goe 
my  rest. 
And,  I  know,  I  shall  draw  him. 

Enter  Welford. 

Wei.  This  is  the  strangest  pampcrVl  piece 
of  flesh  towards  fifty,  that  ever  frailty  cop'd 
withal.  What  a  trim  Venvoy  here  she  nas  put 
upon  me:'*  These  women  are  a  proud  kmd 
ol  cattle,  and  love  this  whoreson  doin^  so 
directly,  that  they  will  not  stick  to  make  tneir 
very  skins  bawds  to  their  flesh.  Here's  dog- 
skin and  storax  sufficient  to  kill  a  hawk: 
What  to  do  with  it,  beside  nailing  it  up'^ 
amongst  Irish  heads  of  teer,  to  shew  the 
mightmess  of  her  palm,  I  know  not. 
Tliere  she  is:  I  must  enter  into  dialogue. 
Lady,  you  have  lost  your  alove. 

Ahig.  Not,  Sir,  it  you  nave  found  it. 

JVel.  It  was  my  meaning,  lady,  to  restore  it. 

Ahig,  'Twill  be  uncivil  m  me  to  take  back 
A  favour  fortune  hath  so  well  bestow'd.  Sir. 
Pray,  wear  it  for  me.  [you,  mistress, 

'fret,  I  had  rather  wear  a  bell. — But,  hark 
What  hidden  virtue  is  there  in  this  glove. 
That  you  would  have  me  wear  it?  Is  it  good 
Against  sore  eyes,  or  will  it  charm  the  tooth- 
ach?  [soluble. 

Or  these  red  tops,  being  stcep'd  in  white-wine 
Will 't  kill  the  itch  ?  or  has  it  so  conceal'd 
A  providence  to  keep  my  hands  from  bonds? 
If  it  have  none  of  these,  and  prove  no  more 
But  a  bare^love  of  half-a-cro wn  a  pair, 
'Twill  be  but  half  a  courtesy ;  I  wear  two  al- 
ways, [pleasure. 
Faith,  let's  draw  cuts;   one  will  ob  me  no 

Ahig.  The  tenderness  of 's  years  keeps  him 
as  yet 


In  ignorance :  He's  a  well-moulded  fellow. 
And  I  wonder  his  blood  should  stir  no  higher; 
'h\x\  'tis  his  want  of  company :  I  must 
Grow  nearer  to  him.  « 

Enter  Elder  Loveless  disguised. 

El.  Lo,  God  save  you  both ! 

Ahig.  And  pardon  you.  Sir !  This  is  some- 
vvnat  rude : 
How  came  you  hither  ?  [open. 

El.  Lo.  Why,  through  the  doors ;  they  are 

ffcl.  What  are  you?   and  what  busmes§ 
have  you  here  ? 

El.  Lo.  More,  I  belie\'C,  than  you  have. 

Ahig.  Who  would  this  fellow  speak  with? 
Art  thou  sober? 

El.  Lo.  Yes ;  I  come  not  here  to  sleep. 

JVel.  Prithee,  what  art  thou? 

EL  Lo.  As  much,  gay  man,  as  thou  art; 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

}yel.  Art  thou  no  more?  [soldier. 

El.  Lo,  Yes,  more  than  thou  dar'st  be;  a 

Ahig.  Thou  dost  not  come  to  quarrel? 

El.  Ijo,   No,  not  with  women.     I  come 
With  a  gentlewoman.  [here  to  speak 

Ahig.  Why,  I  am  one. 

El.  Lo.  But  not  with  one  so  gentle. 

IFel.  This  is  a  fine  fellow. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I'm  not  fine  yet.     I  am  but 
new  come  over ; 
Direct  me  with  your  ticket  to  your  tailor. 
And  then  I  shall  be  fine,  Sir.     Lady,  if  there 
A  better  of  your  sex  within  this  house,      [be 
Say  I  would  see  her.  [Sir? 

Ahig.  Why,  am  not  I  good  enough  for  you. 

El.  Lo.  Your  way  you'll  be  too  good.  Pray, 
end  my  business. 
This  is  another  suitor :  Oh,  frail  woman  \ 

WeL  This  fellow,  with  his  bluniness,  hopes 

to  do  [could:'* 

More  than  the  long   suits    of   a    thousand 


3*  What  a  trim  I'envoy  here  she  has  put  upon  me.']  L envoy  signifies  an  ambassador,  emis- 
sary, go  hetioeen.  It  is  a  term  still  in  use  to  signify  a  minister.  Welford  speaks  with  referenct 
to  Abigail's  glove,  which  she  drops  when  she  enters. 

33  Amongst  Irish  heads  of  teer,  to  shew  the  mightiness  of  Iter  jmlm.]  Tetr  is  the  Irish 
pronunciation  of  deer ;  the  palm,  or  palmer,  is  call'd  the  crown  of  a  stag's  head. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

3*  This  fellow  with  his  bluntness,  &c.]    So  Shakespeare,  in  his  King  Lear,  Act  II 

This  is  some  fclloii} , 
Who  having  been  praisdfor  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness;  and  constrains  the  garb, 
'  Quite  from  Ids  nature.     lie  can't  flatter  y  he! 

An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  ; 
An  theu  tcill  take  it,  so;  if  not,  he*  s  plain. 
These  Kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 
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Tho*  he  be  sour,  he's  quick  3  I  must  not  trust 

him. 
Sir,  this  lady  is  not  to  speak  with  you;  she  is 
more  serious.     You  smell  as  if  you  were  new 
calk'd  \  go»  and  be  handsome,  and  then  you 
may  sit  with  the  5er\'ingmen. 

£L  Lo.  What  are  you.  Sir? 

Wei.  Troth,  guess  bv  my  outside. 
•  EL  Lo.  Then,  1  take  you.  Sir,  for  some 
Dew  silken  thing,  wean*d  from  the  country, 
that  shall  (when  you  come  to  keep  gpod  com- 
pany) be  beaten  into  better  manners.  Pray, 
gpod  proud,  gentlewoman,  help  me  to  your 
mistress. 

Wei.  How  many  lives  hast  thou;  that  thou 
talk'stthus  rudely?'* 

EL  Lo.  But  one,  one ;  I  am  neither  cat  nor 
woman.  [you  ever 

WeL  And  will  that  one  life.  Sir,  maintain 
Id  such  bold  sauciness  ?  [as  you  are, 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  'mongst  a  nation  of  such  men 
And  be  no  worse  for  wearing.    Shall  I  speak 
With  this  lady  ? 

Ahig,  No,  by  my  troth,  shall  you  not. 

El.  Lo.  I  must  stay  here  then. 

Wei.  That  you  shall  not,  neither. 

EL  Lo.  Good  fine  thing,  tell  me  why  ? 

Wei.  Good  angry  thing,  I'll  tell  you : 
This  is  no  place  for  such  companions  ; 
Such  lousy  gentlemen  shall  find  their  business 
Better  i'  th'  suburbs  5  there  your  strong  pitch- 
perfume. 
Mingled  with  lees  of  ale;  shall  reek  in  fashion : 
This  is  no  Thames-Street,  Sir. 

Ahg.  This  sentleman  informs  yOu  truly. 
Prithee,  be  satisfied,  and  seek  the  suburbs. 
Good  captain,  or  whatever  title  else 
nicwarlike  eel-boats  have  bestow'dupon  thee. 
Go  and  reform  thyself;  prithee  be  sweeter; 
And  know,   my  lady  speaks  with  no  such 
swabbers.  [tradition 

El.  Lo.  You  cannot  talk  me  out  with  your 
Of  wit  you  pick  from  plays;  go  to,  1  nave 

found  ye. 
And  for  you,  tender  Sir,  v»'hose  gentle  blood 
Uuns  in  your  nose,  and  makes  you  snuflf  at  all 
But  threc-pird  pecple,^^  I  do  let  >ou  know, 
Hp  that  begot  your  worship's  sattin  suit, 
Can  make  no  men,  Sir.    1  will  see  this  lady. 
And,  with  the  rcvcrenceof  your  silkenahip. 
In  these  old  ornaments. 

WeL  You  will  not,  sure  ? 

El.  Lo.  Sure,  Sir,  1  shall. 

Ahi^^.  You  would  be  beaten  out  ? 

£/.  Lo.  Indeed  I  would  not;  or,  if  I  would 
be  beaten. 
Pray, who  shall  beat  me?  Thisgood  gentleman 

bv»ks  as  he  wereo'  ih'  peace. 
WcL  Sir,  you  shall  sec  that.   Will  you  get 
\ou  out? 


EL  Lo.   Yes ;  that  that  shall  correct  your 
boy's  ton^e. 
Dare  you  fight?     I  will  stay  here  still. 

[They  draw. 
Abig.  Oh,   their  things   are   out!    Help, 
help,  for  God's  sake  1 
Madam !  Jesus !  They  foin  at  one  another. 
Madam!  Why,  who  is  within  there? 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  Who  breeds  this  rudeness? 

Wef.  This  uncivil  fellow. 
He  says  he  comes  from  sea;  where,  I  believe, 
H'as  purg'd  away  his  manners. 

Lady.  Why,  what  of  him? 

JVel.  Why,  he  will  rudely,  without  once 
*  God  bless  you,* 
Press  to  your  privacies,  and  no  denial 
Must  stand  betwixt  your  person  and  his  busi- 
I  let  go  his  ill  language.  •      [ness. 

Lady.  Sir,  have  you 
Business  with  me? 

EL  Lo.  Madam,  some,  I  have; 
But  not  so  serious  to  pawn  my  life  for't. 
If  you  keep  tlKS  quarter,  and  maintain  about 

you 
Such  knights  o'  th'  sun  as  this  is,  to  defy 
Men  of  employment  to  you,  you  may  live; 
But  in  what  fame? 
'     Lady .  Pray  stay,  Sir,who  has  w rong'd  you  ? 

EL  Lo.  W  rong  me  he  cannot,  though  un- 
civilly 
He  flung  his  wild  words  at  ine :  But  to  you, 
I  think,  he  did  no  honour,  to  deny 
The  haste  I  come  withal  a  passage  to  you, 
Though  I  seem  coarse.  [niy  knowledge. 

Lady.  Excuse  me,  gentle  olr; 'twas  from 
And  shall  have  no  protection.  And  to  you.  Sir, 
You  have  shew'd  more  heat  than  wit,  and 

from  yourself 
Have  borrow'd  pow'r  I  never  gave  vou  here. 
To  do  these  vile  unmanly  things.     My  house 
Is  no  blind  street  to  swagger  in ;  and  my  favours 
Not  doting  yet  on  your  unknown  deserts 
So  far,  that  I  should  make  you  master  of  my 

business. 
My  credit  yet  stands  fairer  with  the  people 
Than  to  be  tried  with  swords;  and  they  that 

come 
To  do  me  service,  must  not  think  to  win  me 
With  hazard  of  a  murder.     If  your  love 
Consist  in  fury,  carry  it  to  the  camp; 
And  there,  in  honour  of  some  common  mistress. 
Shorten  your  youth.  1  pray  be  hcUcr  temper'd ; 
And  give  me  leave  awnilc.  Sir. 

WeL  You  must  have  it.        [Exif  Welford. 

Lady.^  Now,  Sir,  your  busiue.-s? 

EL  Lo.  First,  I   thank  you  for  schoolinjr 

this  young  fVllow,  [enou;>h 

Whom  his  own   follies,    which   he's  prone 


''  Abi;:.  Hmr  many  /zr-w,  &c.]  All  tlio  copies  place  this  speech   to  Abicall.     We  have 

nt<irrd  to  transfer  it  lo  Wi'lford  :  whicli  his  next  speech,  we  think^  fully  warrants  us  to  do.  • 

^''  B«/  three  pil'd  people]  i.  c.  Wearers  of  velvet ;  the  pile  id  the  soft 'shag  or  plulTof  it. 
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Daily  to  fall  into,  if  you  but  frown. 
Shall  level  him  away  to  his  repentance. 
Next,  I  should  rail  at  you;  but  you  ate  a 
And  anger's  lost  upon  you.  [woman. 

Lady.  Why  at  me,  Sir? 
I  never  did  you  wrong ;  for,  to  my  kitowledge. 
This  is  the  first  sight  of  you. 

El.  Lo.  You  have  done  that, 
i  must  confess,  I  have  the  least  curse  in. 
Because  the  least  acquaintance  :  But  there  be 
(If  there  be  honour  m  the  minds  of  men) 
Thousands,  when   they  shall  know  what  I 

deliver, 
(As  all  good  men  must  share  in't)  will  to  shame 
Blast  your  black  memory. 

Lady.  How  is  this,  good  Sir  ? 

EL  Lo,  'Tis  that,  that,  if  you  have  a  soul. 
You've  kiird  a'  aentleman.  [will  choke  it : 
^    Lady.  I  kill'd  a  gentleman  ! 

El.  Lo,  You,  and  your  cruelty,  have  kilPd 
him,  woman ! 
And  such  a  man  (let  me  be  angry  in  t) 
Whose  least  Worth  weigh'd  above  all  womens' 

virtues 
That  are ;  I  spare  you  all  to  come  too :  Guess 
him  now. 

Lady.  I  am  so  innocent,  I  cannot,  Sir. 

EL  Lo.   Repent,  you  mean.    You  are  a 
perfect  woman. 
And,  as  the  first  was,  made  for  man's  undoing. 

Lady,  Sir,  you  have  miss'd  your  way ;  1 
am  not  she. 

EL  Lo.  Would  he  had  miss'd  his  way  too, 
though  he  had  wander  d 
Farther  than  women  are  ill  spoken  of. 
So  he  had  miss'd  this  misery.    You,  lady*— 

Lady.  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ? 

EL  Lo.  Well  enough,  I  hope. 
While  I  can  keep  myself  out  from  temptations. 

Lady.  Pray,  leap  into  this  matter;  whither 
would  you }  [peevishness 

EL  Lo»   You  had  a  servant,   that   your 
iEnjoin'd  to  travel. 

Lady.  Such  a  one  I"  have 
Still,  and  should  be  grieved  it  were  otherwise. 

EL  Lo.  Then  have  your  asking,  and  be 
griev'd 5  he*s  dead  !  [not; 

How  you  will  answer  for  his  worth  I  know 
But  this  I  am  sure,  either  hje,  or  you,  or  both, 
W^ere  stark  mad  ;  else  he  might  have  liv'd 
To've  given  a  stronger  testimony  to  th'  world. 
Of  what  he  miight  have  been.  He  was  a  man 
1  knew  but  in  His  evening ;  ten  suns  after, 
Forc'd  by  a  tyrant  storm,  our  beaten  bark 
Bulg'd  under  us ;  in  which  sad  parting  blow 
He  call'd  upon  his  saint,  but  not  for  life. 
On  you,  unhappy  woman ;  and,  whilst  all 
Sought  to  preserve  their  soids,  he  desp'rately 
EmbracM  a  wave,  crying  to  all  that  saw  it, 
*If  any  live,  go  to  my  tate,  tliai  forc'd  me 
«  To  this  untimely  end,  and  make  her  happy.' 


His  name  was  Ix)veless ;  -and  I  'scap'd  thestorm^ 
And  now  vou  have  my  business. 

i^du.  'Tis  too  much.  [pcrish'd. 

'Wfould  1  had  been  that  storm ;  he  nad  not 
If  you'll  rail  now,  I  will  forgive  you.  Sir: 
Or  if  you'll  call  in  more,  if  any  more 
Come  from  his  ruin,  I  shall  justly  suffer 
What  they  can  say :  I  do  confess  myself 
A  guilty  cause  in  this.     I  would  say  more, 
But  grief  is  grown  too  great  to  be  deliver'd.*' 

EL  Lo,  r  like  this  well :  These  women  arc 
strange  things.  [Aside. 

'Tis  somewhat  of  the  latest  now  to  weep; 
You  should  have  wept  when  he  was  going 

from  you. 
And  chain* d  him  with  those  tears  at  home. 

Lady,  'Would  you  had  told  me  then  80> 
these  t^vo  arms  •  * 

Had  been  his  sea. 

EL  Lo.  Trust  me,  you  move  me  much : 
But,  say  he  liv'd  j  these  were  forgotten  things 

Zady.  Ay,  say  vouso?  1^^^°* 

Sure,    I  should   know  that  voice:    "This  is 

knavery. 
I'll  (it  you  for  it. — ^Were  he  living.  Sir, 
I  would  persuadeyou  to  be  charitable. 
Ay,  and  confess  we  are  not  all  so  ill 
As  your  opinion  holds  us.    Oh,  my  friend. 
What  penance  shall  I  pull  upon  my  fault. 
Upon  my  most  unworthy  self  for  this? 

EL  Lo.  Leave  to  love  others;  'twas  some 
jealousy 
That  turn'd  him  desperate. 

Lady.  I'll  be  with  you  straight : 
Are  you  wrung  there?  [Aside. 

EL  Lo.  This  works  amain  upon  her. 

Lady.  I  do  confess  there  is  a  gentleman. 
Has  borne  me  long  good  will. 

EL  Lo.  I  do  not  like  that.  [Aside. 

Lady.  And  vow'd  a  thousand  services  to 
To  me,  reeardless  of  him :  [me ; 

But  since  Fate,  that  no  power  can  withstand. 
Has  taken  from  me  my  nrst,  and  best  love. 
And  to  weep  away  my  youth  is  a  mere  folly, 
I  will  shew  you  what  I  determine.  Sir  j 
You  shall  know  all. 

Call  Mr.  Welford,  there :  That  gentleman 
I  mean  to  make  the  model  of  my  fortunes. 
And,  in  his  chaste  embraces,  keep  alive 
The  memory  of  my  lost  lovely  Loveless. 
He  is  somewhat  like  him  too. 

EL  Lo.  Then  you  can  love  ? 

Ladv.  Yes,  certainly.  Sir :  [cruel, 

Though  it  please  you  to  think  me  hard  and 
I  hope  I  shall  persuade  you  otherwise. 

EL  Lo.  I  have  made  myself  a  fine  fool. 

Enter  JVelford. 

ffeL  Would  you  have  spoken  with  me, 

madam  I  [pardon. 

Lady.  Yes,  Mr.  Welford;  and  I  ask  your 
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Before  this  gentleman,  for  being  froward : 
This  kiss,  and  henceforth  more  affection. 
EL  Lo.  So  J  it  is  better  1  werctlro^n'd  in- 
deed, [it! 
Wei.  This  is  a  sadden  passion ;  God  hold 
This  fellow,  out  of  his  fear,  sure,  has 
Persuaded  her.    I'll  cive  him  a  new  suit  on*t. 

Lady.  A  parting  kiss;  and,  good  Sir,  let 
To  wait  me  m  the  gallery.  [me  pray  you 

/f  f/.  Vm  in  another  world  I 
Madam,  where  you  please.  \Exit.  Wei. 

El.  Lo,  I  will  to  sea,  [deed. 

And  *t  shall  go  hard  but  1*11  be  drown  d  in- 

Lady.  Now,  Sir,  you  see  I  am  no  such 
hard-hearted  creature. 
Bat  time  mav  win  me. 

EL  Lo.  Vou  have  forgot  your  lost  love. 

Lad^.  Alas,  Sir^  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
I  cannot  call  him  back  azain  with  sorrow ; 
I'll  love  this  man  as  dearly ;  and,  beshrew  me, 
ril  keep  him  far  enough  from  sea. 
And  'twas  told  me,  now  I  remember  me, 
Bv  an  old  wise  woman,  that  my  first  love 
Should  be  drowned;  and  see,  'tis  come  about. 

EL  Lo.  I  would  she  had  told  you  your  se- 
cond [about: 
Should  be  hang'd  too^    and  let  that  come 
Bot  this  is  ^ery  strange. 

Lady.  Faith,  Sir,  consider  all. 
And  then  I  know  you  will  be  of  my  mind : 
If  weeping  could  redeem  him,  I  would  weep 
sull. 

EL  Lo.  But,  say,  that  I  were  Loveless, 
And  scap*d  the  storm ;  how  would  you  ans%ver 
this?  [leave  all  the  world. 

Lady.  Why,  for  that  jgentleman  I  would 

EL  Lo.  This  young  thmg  too? 

Lady,  This  young  thin^  too,  [my  state. 
Or  any  young  thing  else.    Why,  I  would  lose 

EL  Lo.  W hv,  then,  he  lives  still :  I  am  he, 
your  Loveless!  [purpose 

io^.  Alas,  I  knew  it,  .Sir,  and  for  that 
Prepar  d  this  pageant.  Get  you  to  your  task. 
And  leave  these  players*  tricks,    or  I  shall 

leave  you ; 
Indeed,  I  shall.    Travel,  or  know  me  not. 

EL  Lo.  Will  you  then  marry? 

Lady.  I  will  not  promise ;  take  your  choice. 
I'arewell.  [a  woman  i 

EL  Lov.  There  b  no  other  purgatory  but 
I  must  do  something.  lExit  Loveless, 

Enter  Welford. 
Wei,  Mistress,  I  am  bold. 
Ladu.  You  are,  indeed. 
Wef.  You  so  o'erjoy'd  me.  Lady ! 
Lady.  Take  heed,  you  surfeit  not;  pray 

fast,  and  welcome. 
WeL  Bv  this  light,  you  love  me  extremely. 
Lady.  By  this,  and  to-mdrrow's  light,  I 

care  not  for  you. 
WeL  Come,  come,  you  cannot  hide  it. 
Lady.  Indeed  I  can,  where  you  shall  never 

find  it 
^ti,  I  like  this  mirth  well.  Lady. 


Lady.  You  shall  have  more  on*t. 

fFel.  I  must  kiss  you. 

Lady.  No,J5ir. 

Wei.  Indeed,  I  must.  [my  leave  ; 

Lady.  What  must  be,  must  be.  I  will  take 
You  have  your  parting  blow.  I  pray  commend 
me  [hither. 

To  those  few  friends  you  have,  that  sent  you 
And  tell  them,  when  you  travel  next,  'twere 
fit,  [wit ; 

You  brought  less  brav'ry  with  you,  and  more 
You'll  never  get  a  wife  else. 

Wei.  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  faith.  Will  you  eat.  Sir? 
Your  horses  will  be  ready  straight;  you  shall 

have 
A  napkin  laid  in  the  buttery  for  you. 

Wei.  Do  not  you  love  me,  then? 

Lady.  Yes.  for  that  face. 

Wei.  It  is  a  g;ood  one.  Lady. 

Lady.  Yes,  if 'twere  not  warpt; 
The  fire  in  time  may  mend  it.  [Lady. 

Wei.  Methinks,  yours  is  none  of  the  best. 

Lady.  No,  by  my  troth.  Sir;  yet,  o'  my 
conscience. 
You  would  make  shift  with  it. 

WeL  Come,  pray,  no  more  of  this. 

Lady.  I  will  not :  Fare  you  well.     Ho ! 
who's  within  there?  [haste; 

Bring  out  the  gentleman's  horses;    he's  in 
And  set  some  cold  meat  on  the  table. 

WeL  1  have  too  much  of  that,  I  thank  you. 
Lady:  [KOes 

Take  to  your  chamber  when  you  please,  there 
A  black  one  with  you.  Lady. 

Lady.  Farewell,  young  man !  [Exit  Lady, 

WeL  You  have  made  me  one.  Farewell ; 
^nd  may  the  curse  of  a  great  house  fall  upon 
thee;  I  mean,  the  butter  I  The  devil  ana  all 
his  works  are  in  these  women.  'Would  all  my 
sex  were  of  mv  mind ;  I  would  make  'em  a 
new  Lent,  ana  a  long  one,  that  flesh  might 
be  in  more  rev'rence  with  them. 

Enter  Abigail  to  kirn. 

Al'is,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Welfonl— 
Wef.  So  am  I,  tnat  you  are  here. 
Ahiff.  How  docs  ray  lady  use  you? 
WeL  As  I  would  use  you,  scurvily. 
Ahiff.  I  should  have  been  more  kind.  Sir. 
WeL  I  should  have  been  undone  then .  Pray, 

leave  me,  [calls. 

And  look  t'  your  sweet^meats.  Hark,-your  lady 

Ahig^.  Sir,  I  shall  borrow  so  much  time, 

without  ofience.  ^^®^^*  leave  me^ 

Wtl.  You* re  nothing  but  ofrence;  forGod'i 
Ahig.  'Tis  strange,  my  lady  should  be  such 

a  tyrant.  [good,  do ! 

Wei.  To  send  you  to  me.  'Pray,  go  stitch ; 
You  are  more  trouble  to  me  than  a  term. 
Ahig.  I  do  not  know  how  my  good  will,  if 

I  said  love 
I  lied  not,  should  any  ways  deserve  this. 

WeL  A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  waj^s ! 
Sweet  creature,  let  me  depart  in  peace. 
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Mig,  What  creature.  Sir?    I  hope  I  am  a 
woman. 

Wei,  A  hundred,  I  think,  by  your  noise. 

Abig,  Since  you  are  angry.  Sir,  I'm  bold 
to  tell  you 
That  I'm  a  woman,  and  a  rib. 

fVel.  Of  a  roasted  horse. 

i^Z'fV.  Construe  me  that. 

Wet.  A  doe  can  do  it  better.*'  Farewell, 
Countess;  and  commend  me  to  your  lady; 
tell  her  she's  proud,  and  scurvy:  And  so  I 
commit  you  both  to  your  tempter. 

Abig.  Sweet  Mr.  Welford!  [ruins, 

Wei.  Avoid,  old  Sa tanas !    Go  daub  your 
Your  face  looks  fouler  than  a  storm : 
The  footman  stays  you  in  the  lobby.  Lady. 

Abig.  If  you  were  a  gentleman,  I  should 
know  it  by  your  gentle  conditions.  Are  these 
fit  words  to  give  a  gentlewoman  i 

Wei.  As  nt  as  they  were  made  for  you. 
Sirrah,  my  horses!  Farewell,  old  adase! 
Keep  your  nose  warm ;  the  rheum  wSl  make 
it  horn  else.  [Exit  Wei. 

Abig.  The  blessings  of  a  prodigal  young  heir 
Be  thy  companions,  Welford !    Marry,  come 
up,  my  gentleman,  ,       [bite? 

Are  your  gums  ^rown  so  tender  they  can't 
A  skittish  filly  will  be  your  fortune,    [saddle. 
Welford,  ana  fair' enough  for  such  a  pack- 
And  I  doubt  not  (if  my  aim  hpld) 
To  see  her  made  to  amble  to  your  baud. 

\_Exit  Abig. 

Enter  Young  Loveless,  and  comrades^  More- 
craft,  Widow,  Savil,  and  the  rest. 

Capt.  Save  thy  brave  shoulder,  my  young 
puissant  knight! 
And  may  thy  back-sword  bite  them  to  the  bone 
That  love  thee  not ;  Thou  art  an  errant  man  ;3» 
Go  on :  The  circumcis'd  shall  fall  by  thee. 
Let  land  and  labour  fill  the  man  that  tills ; 
Thy  sword  must  be  thy  plough ;  and  Jove  it 

speed; 
Mecha  shall  sweat,  and  Mahomet  shall  fall. 
And  thy  dear  name  fill  up  his  monument. 
Yo,  ho.  It  shall.  Captain;  I  mean  to  be  a 
worthy.  [be  all. 

Capt.  One  worthy  is  too  little ;   thou  shalt 
Mor.  Captain,  I  shall  deserve  some  of  your 
love  too.      •  [noble  Morccraft, 

Capt,  Thou  shalt  have  heart  and  hand  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  me  money. 
I  am  a  man  of  garrison  ;  be  rul'd. 


Whence  none  of  thy  evil  angels  pass  acain, 
And  1  will  style  thc^  noble,  nay,  DonUiegol 
I'll  wooe  thy  infanta  for  thee,  and  my  knight 
Shall  feast  her  with  high  meats,  and  roakener 
apt.  [meaning. 

Mor.  Pardon  me.  Captain,  you're  oeside  my 

Yo.  Lo.  No,  Mr.  Morecraft,  'tis  the  Cap- 
tain's meaning, 
1  should  prej)are  her  for  ye. 

Capt.  Or  provoke  her. 
Speak,  my  modern  man,  I  say  *  provoke  her.' 

Poet.  Captain,  1  say  so  too ;  or  stir  her  to  it. 
So  say  the  critics. 

Yo.  Lo.  But  howsoever  you  expound  il,  Sir, 
She's  very  welcome ;  and  this  shall  serve  for 

witness. 
And,  Widow,  since  you're  come  so  happily, 
You  shall  deliver  up  the  keys,  and  free 
Possession  of  this  house,  while  I  stand  by  to 
ratify.  [licve  me; 

Wid.  I  had  rather  give  it  back   apiin,  be- 
lt is  a  misery  to  say,  you  had  it.     Take  heed. 

Yo.  Lo.  'Tis  i)ast  that.  Widow.  Come,  sit 
down.     Some  wine  there ! 
There  is  a  scurvy  banquet,  if  we  had  it. 
Mr.  Morecraft,  all  this  fair  house  is  yours.  Sir. 
Savil  I*° 

Sav,  Yes,  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo,  Are  your  keys  ready?  I  must  ease 
your  burden. 

Sav.  I'm  ready, Sir,  to  be  undone,  when  you 
Shall  call  me  to't. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  come,  thou  shalt  live  better. 

Sav.  \  shall  have  less  to  do,  that's  all : 
There's  half  aclozcn  of  my  friends  i'  th'  fields, 
Sunning  against  a  bank,  with  half  a  breech 
Among  'em ;  I  shall  be  with  'em  shortly. 
The  care  and  continual  vexation 
Of  being  rich,  eat  up- this  rascal! 
What  shall  become  of  my  poor  family  ? 
They  are  no  sheep,  yet  they  must  keep  them- 
selves. '  r  merry  all. 

Yo.  Lo.  Drink,  master  Morecraft!  Pray  be 
Nay,  an  you  will  not  drink,  there's  no  society. 
Captain,  speak  loud,  and  drink !     Widow,  t 
word. 

Capt.  Expound  her  throughly,  knight. 
Here,  Godo'  gold,  here's  to  thy  fair  possessions ! 
Be  a  baron,  and  a  bold  one.  [^trouts. 

Leave  off  your  tickling  of  voung  heirs  like 
And  let  thy  chimnies  smoke.  Feed  men  of  war. 
Live,  and  be  honest,  and  be  saved  yet. 

Mor.  I   thank  you,  worthy  Captain,  for 
And  open  to  me  those  infernal  gates,  your  counsel. 

^*  A  dog  can  do  it  better;  farewell.  Countess.]  This  is  not  complimcntal,  but  sarcastically 
spoken.  In  a  pack  of  houndb,  an  old  staunch  hunting  bitch  is  often  called  Duchess,  Countess, 
Beauty,  &c.  Mr.  Theobald, 

39 tJiQn  art  an  errant  man. 

Go  on.     The  ciraimcisd  shall  fall  by  thee.']  i.  e.   A  knight-errant;  one  fit  to  go  on  the 
holy  wars  J  to  fight  against  the  Turks  and  Jews.  Mr.  lltcobald. 

*°  There  is  a  scurvy  banquet,  if  we  had  it.  All  (his  fair  house  is  yours.  Sir  Savil!]  Thus 
the  motlem  editions  most  nonsensically  exhibit  this  passage;  omitting  'Mr.  Morecraft,'  whom 
Younj;  loveless  must  be  addressing.  Some  of  the  old  editions  also  omit  these  words,  but  yet 
read  sensibly,  *  All  this  fair  house  is  yours,  Sir.     Savil? 
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You  keep  your  chimnies  smoking  there,  your 

nostrils ; 
And,  when  you  can,  you  feed  a  man  of  war. 
This  makes  you  not  a  oaron,  but  a  bare  one; 
And  how  or  when  you  shall  be  saved,  let 
The  clerk  o'  th*  company  (you   have  corn- 
Have  a  just  care  of.  [manded) 

PoeL  The  man  is  much  mov'd,**     Be  not 
angry.  Sir. 
But,  as  the  poet  sines,**  let  your  displeasure 
Be  a  short  fury,  and  go  out.    You  have  spoke 

home, 
And  bitterly  to  me.  Sir.    Captain,  take  truce; 
The  miser  is  a  tart  and  a  witty  whorson ! 

Capi.  Poet,  you  feign,  perdie!  The  wit  of 
this  man 
Lies  in  his  fingers  ends ;  he  must  tell  all. 
HLs  ton^ie  fills  his  mouth  like  a  neat*s  tongue, 
And  only  serves  to  lick  his  hungry  chaps  [are 
After  a  purchase :  His  brains  and  brimstone 
The  Devil's  diet  to  a  fat  usurer's  head. 
To  her,  knight,  to  her!  clap  her  aboard,  and 

stow  her. 
Where's  the  brave  stewanl? 

Sav.  Here's  your  poor  friend  and  servant, 
SaviUSir.-*' 
.    Capt,  Away,  thou*rt  rich  in  tenements  of 

nature : 
Fim,  in  thy  face,  thou  h?.st  a  serious  face, 
A  betting,  bargaining,  and  saving  face, 
A  rich  face;  paWn  it  to  the  usurer; 
A  face  to  kindle  the  compassion 
Of  the  most  ignorant  and  frozen  justice. 

Sav.  'Tis  suA,  I  shall  not  dare  to  shew  it 
shortly,  Sir.  [Morecraft, 

Capt,  Bcblitheand  bonny.  Steward.  Master 
Drink  to  this  man  of  reckoning. 

Mor.  Here's  e'en  to  him. 

Sac.  The  devil  guid^  it  downward !  'Would 
there  were  in't 
An  acre  of  the  great  broom-field  he  bought. 
To  sw^p  your  dirty  conscience,  or  to  choke 
Tis  all  one  to  me,  usurer.  [you ! 

Vo.  Lo.  Consider  what  I  told  you ;  you  are 
Unapt  for  worldly  business:  Is  it  fit   [joung. 
One  of  such  tenderness,  so  delicate. 
So  contrary  to  things  of  care,  should  stir 
And  break  her  better  meditations. 
In  the  bare  brokace  of  a  brace  of  angels? 
Or  a  new  kirtel,  though  it  be  of  sattm  ? 
£at  by  the  hope  of  surfeits,  and  lie  down 


Only  in  expectation  of  a  morrow. 
That  may  undo  some  easy-hearted  fool. 
Or  reach  a  widow's  curses ;  let  out  money. 
Whose  use  returns  the  principal?  and  get. 
Out  of  these  troubles,  a  consuming  heir; 
For  such  a  one  must  follow  necessarily. 
You  shall  die  hated,  if  not  old  and  miserable; 
And  that  possess'd  wealth,  that  you  got  with 

pining. 
Live  to  see  tumbled  to  another's  hands. 
That  is  no  more  a-kin  to  you,  than  you 
To  his  coz'nage! 

JVid,  Sir,  you  speak  well:  'Would  God, 
That  charity  had  first  begun  here. 

Yo.  Lo.  'Tis  yet  time.     Be  merry! 
Methinks,  you  want  wine  there;  there's  more 

i'  th*  house. 
Captain,  where  rests  the  health? 

Capt.  It  shall  go  round,  boy !         [the  end 

Yo.  Lo,  Say,  can  you  suffer  this,  because 
Points  at  much  pix)fit?  Can  yc)u  so  far  bow 
Below  your  blood,    below  your  too-much 

beauty,  / 

To  be  a  partner  of  this  fellow's  bed. 
And  lie  with  his  diseases?  If  you  can,  [him : 
I  will  not  press  you  further.     Yet  look  upon 
There's  nothing  in  that  hide-bound  usurer. 
That  man  of  mat,  that  all-decay'd,**  but  akes. 
For  you  to  love,  unless  his  pensh'd  lungs. 
His  dry  cough,  or  his  scurvy.    This  is  truth. 
And  so  far  1  dare  speak  it :  He  has  yet. 
Past  cure  of  physic,  spaw,  or  any  diet, 
A  primitive  pox  in  nis  bones;   and,  o'  my 
knowledge,  [love  him. 

He  has  been  ten  times  rowell'd :  You  may 
He  haS  a  bastard,  his  own  toward  issue, 
Whipp'd,   and  then  crop'd,  for  washing  out 

the  roses 
In  three-farthings,  to  make  'em  pence.  > 

JVid.  I  do  not  like  these  morals. 

Yo,  Lo.  You  must  not  like  him,  then. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless, 

El,  Lo.  By  your  leave,  gentleoien, 

Yo.  Lo.  By  my  troth.  Sir,  you're  welcome ; 

welcome,  faith,  [know 

Lord,  what  a  stranger  you  are  grown!  Pray, 

This  gentlewoman ;  and,  if  you  please,  these 

friends  here. 
We  are  merry ;  you  see  the  worst  on's ; 
Your  house  has  been  kept  warm.  Sir.** 


♦*  The  man  is  much  mov*d,  &c.J  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  this  one  speech  was  intended 
for  three;  and  that  the  Captain  should  have  the  words.  You  have  spoke  home  and  Utterly  to 
«*,  Sir.  Mr.  Seward  would  read.  And  bitterly  too.  Miser.  We  have  not  ventured  to  depart 
from  our  authorities,  in  favour  of  either  suggestion. 

**  But,  as  the  poet  sings,  let  your  displeasure  be  a  short  fury.]  The  Poet,  alluded  to  hert, 
»  Horace. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est: Mr.  Theobald, 

*'  Here*s  your  poor  friend  and  Savil,  Sir,'}  Mr.  Seward  recommends  inserting  the  word 
ftrvani  in  thi^  passage. 

♦♦  That  all-decay  d.]  I  read,  says  Mr.  Seward,  that  all  decay. 

*'  Your  house  has  been  kept  warm.  Sir, 

©.  L9,  Fm  glad  to  hear  it,  brother ;  pray  God,  you  are  wise  too?}  This  would  be  a  very 
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El.Lo.  lam^ad  [too! 

To  hear  it,  brother ;  pray  God,  you  are  wise 

Yo.  Lo.  Pray,   Mr.  Morecraft,  know  my 
elder  brother ; 
And,  Captain,  do  your  compliment.    Savil, 
I  dare  swear,  is  glad  ;it  heart  to  see  you. 
LoAi,  we  heard,  Sir,  you  were  drown'd  at  sea. 
And  see  how  luckily  things  come  about  1 

M4ir   This  money  must  be  paid  back  again, 

Yo.Lo,  No,  Sir  J  [Sir; 

Pray  keep  the  sale  ^  *  twill  make  good  tailors' 
I  am  well,  I  thank  you.  [measures. 

Wid,  By  my  troth,  the  gentleman 
Has  8tew*d  him  in  his  own  sauce ;  I  shall  love 
him  for't. 

Sav.  I  know  not  where  I  am,  I  am  so  glad. 
Your  worship  is  the  welcom'st  man  alive : 
Upon  my  knees  I  bid  you  welcome  home. 
Here  has  been  such  a  hurry,  such  a  din. 
Such  dismal  drinking,  swearing,  and  whoring, 
'T  has  almost  made  me  mad  : 
We*ve  liv'd  in  a  continual  Tumbal-Street.^ 
Sir,  blest  be  Heav*n,  that  sent  you  safe  again ; 
Now  shall  I  eat,  and  j^  to  bea  again. 

EL  Lo.  Brother,  dismiss  these  people. 

Yo.Lo,  Captain,  begpne  a-wnile;  meet 
me  at  my  old  rendezvous  in  the  evening ;  take 
your  small  poet  with  you.  Mr.  Morecraft, 
you  were  best  go  prattle  with  your  learned 
counsel ;  I  shall  preserve  your  money ;  I  was 
cozen  d  when  time  was ;  we  are  quit.  Sir. 

IVid.  Better  and  better  still. 

EL  Lo,  What  is  this  fellow,  brother? 

Yo,Lo.  The  thirsty  usurer  that  sup'd  nay 

EL  Lo,  What  does  he  tarry  for?  [land  oft. 

Yo.Lo,  To  be  landlord  of  your  house  and 
state:  4  was  bold  to  make  a  little  sale.  Sir. 


Mor.  Am  I  o*er-reach*d?  If  there  be  law, 
I'll  hamper  ye.  [thou  art 

ELLo.  Prithee,  be  gone,  and  rave  at  home; 
So  base  a  fool  I  cannot  laugh  at  thee,  [spare; 
Sirrah,  this  comes  of  coz*ning!  home,  and 
Kat*raddish  *till  you  raise  your  sums  again. 
If  you  stir  far  in  this,  I'll  nave  you  whip*d. 
Your  ears  nail'd,  for  intelligcncmg,  o'  th'  pil- 
lory. 
And  your  goods  forfeit  I  You*  re  a  stale  cozener  ? 
Leave  my  nouse.    No  morel 

Mor.  A  pox  upon  your  house  I  [gamester! 
Come,  Widow,  1  shall  yet  hamper  tnis  young 

fVid.  Good  twelve  i*  tn*  hundred,  keep  your 

w^y;  "^  [tribe, 

I  am  not  for  your  diet;  Many  in  your  own 

Jew,  and  get  a  broker.  [jog  on.  Sir  ? 

Vo,  Lo,  'Tis  well  said,- Widow.    Will  you 

Mor,  Yes,  I  will  go;  but  'tis  no  matter 
whither : 
But  when  I  trust  a  wild  fool,  and  a  woman. 
May  I  lend  gratis,  and  build  hospitals!  \^ExiL 

Yo.Lo.  Nay,  good  Sir,  make  all  even : 
Here's  a  widow  wants  your  gocxl  \yord  for  me; 
She's  rich,  and  may  renew  me  and  my  fortunes. 

ELLo,    I'm   glad  you  look   before  you. 
Gentlewoman, 
Here  is  a  poor  distressed  younger  brother. 

JVid,  \  oudo  him  wrong,  Sir ;  he*sa  knight- 

ELLo.  I  ask  you  mercy:    Yet,  it  is  no 
matter ; 
His  knighthood's  no  inheritance,  I  take  it. 
Whatsoever  he  is,  he  is  your  servant. 
Or  would  be,  lady. 

Faith,  be  not  merciless,  but  make  a  man ; 
He's  young  and  handsome,  though  he  be  my 
brother. 


odd  reply,  did  it  not  depend  on  a  proverbial  expression,  *  If  you  are  ic«e,  keep  yourself  warm ' 
So  in  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

So  thai  if  he  has  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  &c. 

And,  again,  in  his  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

Pet  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Hath.  Yes ;  keep  you  warm.  Mr,  Theobald. 

4«  JYe*V€  liv'd  in  a  continual  Turnbal-Street.]  Turnhal,  or  rather  Turnhull'Street,  is  men- 
tioned in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.  part  ii.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  ill  repute  at 
the  period  in  which  our  authors  wrote.  In  an  olcl  comedy,  called  Ram- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks, 
it  is  mentioned  again : 

Sir,  ^et  you  gone. 

You  swaggering,  cheating,  Turnbull-Street  rogue. 

Nash,,  in  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  Supplication,  commends  the  sisters  of  Turnbull-Street  to  tht 
patronage  of  the  Devil.    In  the  Inner  Temple  Masque,  by  Middleton,  iGlQ, 

*Tis  in  your  charge  to  pull  down  bawdy-houses, 

cause  spoil  in  Shoreditch, 

And  deface  TurnbuU. 

Again,  in  Mjdd!eton*s  comedy  called  Any  lliing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  a  French  bawd  says,  '  fay 
*  unefille  qui  parte  un  peu  Jhrangois  elle  converscra  avec  vous,  a  la  Fleur  de  Lys  en  Turnbull- 
'  Street.*     Again>  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  by  our  Authors, 

— — —  This,  my  lady  dear, 

I  stole  her  from  her  friends  in  Turnbull-Street. 

TurnbuU,  or  Turnmill^Street,  is  near  Cow-Cross,  West-Smith  field.  Air.  Stceffttrm- 
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And  bis  observance  may  deserve  your  love : 
He  shall  not  fall  for  means. 

Wid,  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  worthy  brother : 
And  80  much  do  i  credit  your  fair  language, 
lliit  I  shall  love  your  brother ;  and  so  love 
fiot  I  shall  blush  to  say  more.  [him^ 

ELLo.  Stop  her  mouth. 
I  hope  you  shall  not  live  to  know  that  hour. 
When  this  shall  be  repented.    Now,  brother, 

I  should  chide; 
Bat  ril  give  no  dbtaste  to  your  fair  mistress. 
I  will  instruct  her  m*t,  and  she  shall  do't : 
You  have  been  wild  and  ignorant;    pray, 
mend  it. 
Yo,Lo.  Sir,  every  day,  now  spring  comes  on. 
EL  1m.  To  you,  gpod  Mr.  Savil,  and  your 
office,  [steward 

Thus  much  I  have  to  say:  You* re  trom  m^' 
Become,!  first,  your  own  drunkard,  then  his 
bawd :  [perfect. 

They  say,  you're  excellent  grown  in  both,  and 
Gi?c  me  your  keys.  Sir  Savil.  [to. 

iSau.  Good  Sir,  consider  whom  you  left  me 
EL  Lo,  1  left  you  as  a  curb  for,  not  to  pro- 
voke, [now  ? 
My  brother*s  follies.    Whereas  the  best  drink. 
Come  tell  me,  Savil;  where*s  the  soundest 
whores?                                       [stallion! 
Yoo  old  he-goat,  you  dried  ape,  you  lame 
Must  vou  be  leaping  in  my  housed    Your 
wnores,                                       [out  fear 
Like  fairies;  dance  their  night-grounds,  wifh- 


Either  of  king  or  constable,  within  my  walls. 

Are  all  my  hangings  safe  ?  my  sheep  unsold 

yet?  [on*t. 

I  hope  my  plate  is  current ;  I  have  too  much 

What  say  you  to  three  hundred  pounds  in  drink 

now  ?  [me  speak. 

Sav,  Good  Sir,  forgive  me,  and  but  hear 

ELLo.  Methinks,  Uiou  shouldst  be  drunk 

still,  and  not  speak ; 

*Tis  the  more  pardonable. 

Sav.  1  will.  Sir,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 
EL  Lo.  I  thank  you :  Yes,  e'eu  pursue  itj 
Sir.    Do  you  hear? 
Get  you  a  whore  soon  for  your  recreation ; 
Go  look  out  captain  Broken-breech,  your  fel- 
And  quarrel,  if  you  dare.    1  shall  deliver  [low. 
These  keys  to  one  shall  have  more  honesty. 
Though  not  so  much  fine  wit.  Sir.     You 

may  walk 
And  gather  cresses.  Sir,  to  cool  your  liver ; 
There's  something  for  you  to  begin  a  diet. 
You'll  have  the  pox  else.    Spaed  you  well. 

Sir  Savil ! 
You  may  eat  at  my  house  to  preserve  life; 
But  keep  no  fornication  in  the  stables. 

[Ex.  omnes  pr.  SaviL 

Sav.  Now  must  I  hang  myself  ;^7  my  friends 

will  look  for't.  \ 

Eating  and  sleeping,  I  do  despise  you  both  now: 

T  will  run  mad  first,  and,  if  that  get  not  pity, 

I'll  drown  myself,  to  a  most  dismal -ditty. 

[Exil  SaviL 


ACT   IV. 


Enter  Abigail,  sola. 


-^•fg.  A  LAS,  poor  gentlewoman,  to  what  a 
•^  miserv  hatn  aee  brought  thee,  to 
what  a  scurvy  fortune!  iTiou  that  hast  been 
companion  for  noblemen,  and  at  the  worst  of 
those  limes  for  gentlemen ;  now,  like  a  broken 
»nring-man,  must  beg  for  favour  to  those, 
that  would  have  crawVd  like  pilgrims  to  my 
chamber,  but  for  an  apparition  of  me.  You 
Aat  be  coming  on,  make  much  of  fifteen, 
«ttl  so  tiU  fiveand  twenty:  Use  your  time 
with  reverence,  that  your  profits  may  arise : 
Jj  will  not  tarry  with  you;  ccce  signutn. 
Here  was  a  face : 

^  time,  that,  like  a  surfeit,  eats  our  youth 
(Plaaie  of  his  iron  teeth,  and  draw  'em  for't  I) 
Has  been  a  little  bolder  here  than  welcome; 


And  now,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  fit  for  no  man. 
Old  men  i'th*'house,of  fift}',  call  mcGranum; 
And  when  they  are  drunt,  e*cn  then,  when 

Joan  and  my  lady 
Are  all  one,  not  one  will  do  me  reason. 
My  little  Levite  hath  forsaken  me; 
His  silver  sound  of**  cithern  quite  abolish'd ; 
His  doleful  hymns  under  my  chamber-window. 
Digested  into  tedious  learninjj.         [left  him  ; 
Woll,  fool,  you  leap'd  a  liaddock  when  you 
He's  a  clean  man,  and  a  good  edifier. 
And  twenty  nobles  is  his  state  de  claro, 
Besides  his  pi^s  in  posse.  [born. 

To  this  good  homilist  1  have  been  ever  stub- 
Which  God  forgive  me  for,  and  mend  my 

manners: 
And,  Love,  if  ever  thou  hadst  care  of  forty,** 
Of  such  a  piece  of  lave  ground,  hear  my  pray'r. 


*'  Sow  must  I  hang  mt/sclf,  ^c.J  Tiiis  Play,  more  than  any  other  of  our  Authors,  abounds 
with  satirical  sneers  against  our  great  dramatic  Poet,  Shakespeare.    These  concluding  lines 
▼eiy  olainly  were  intended  to  ridicule  the  catastrophe  of  Ophelia,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.     It. 
^  Ciikem.']  A  kind  of  harp. 
*•  And,  Love,  if  ever  thou  nadst  care  of  forty. 
Of  suck  a  piece  ©/"lape  ground,  hear  my  prayer.]  1  believe  there  is  no  such  terni  in  the 
Eo^ish  tongue,  as  lape  ground.    The  word  must  liave  been  lay,  or  Uy  :  %.  e.  terra  inculta, 
••w/f:  unpiowed,  uncultivated,  land.  Mr.Sympson. 

'  VOL,  L  S 
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And  fire  his  seal  so  far  forth,  that  my  faults. 
In  this  icnew'd  impression  of  my  love. 
May  shew  corrected  to  our  gentle  reader. 

Enter  Roger. 

See,  how  negligently  he  passes  hy  me;       * 
With  what  an  equipage  canonical. 
As  tho*  he  had  broken  the  heart  of  Bellarmine, 
Or  added  something  to  the  singing  brethren. 
*Tis  scorn,  I  know  it,  and  deserve  it    Master 
Roger! 

Rof.  rair  gentlewoman,  my  name  is  Roger. 

Abtg.  Then,  zentle  Roger 

Rog,  Ungenue  Abieaill  [wit 

Abtg,  Why,  master  Roger,  will  you  set  your 
To  a  weak  woman*s? 

Rog,  You  are  weak,  indeed : 
For  so  the  poet  sings. 

Ahig.  I  do  confess 
My  weakness,  sweet  Sir  Roger. 

Rog,  Good  my  lady*s  [woman. 

Gentlewoman,  or   my  good  lady*s   gentle- 
CThis  trope  is  lost  to  you  now)  leave  your 

prating. 
You  nave  a  season  of  your  first  mother  in  you : 
And,  surely,  had  the  Devil  been  in  love. 
He  had  been  abused  too.    Go,  Daliiah ; 
You  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches. 

Ahig,  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  you 
may  dilate 
Upon  the  weak  infirmities  of  women : 
These  are  fit  texts:   But  once,  there  was  a 
time  [eyes, 

'Would  I  had  never  seen  those  eyes,  those 
Those  orient  eyes  \ 

Rog,  Ay,  they  were  pearls  once  with  you. 

/    Abtg.  Saving  your  reverence.  Sir,  so  they 

are  still.  [your  cogcing ! 

Rog.  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you/leave 
/hat  they  are,  tney  are: 
They  serve  me  without  spectacles,  I  thank  'em. 

Abtg.  Oh,  will  you  kill  me? 

Rog.  I  do  not  think  I  can ; 
You're  like  a  copy-hold,  with  nine  lives  in  t, 

Abtg.  You  were  wort  to  bear  a  Christian 
fear  about  you : 
For  your  own  worship's  sake— 

Rog.  I  was  a  Christian  fool  then! 
Do  you  remember  what  a  dance  you  led  me? 
How  I  grew  qualm'd  in  love,  and  was  a  dunce  ? 
Could  not  expound  but  once  a  quarter,  and 
then  was  out  too :  [me  in. 

And  then,  out  of  the  stinking  stir  you  put 
I  pray'd  for  my  own  royal  issue.    You  do 
Remember  all  this? 

Abig.  Oh,  be  as  then  you  were. 

Rog.  I  thank  you  for  it : 
Surely,  I  will  be  wiser,  Abigail ; 
And,  as  the  Kthnick  poet  sings, 
I  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too.*> 
You're  for  the  worshipful,  I  take  it,  Abigail? 


AMg.  Oh,  take  it  so,  and  then  I  am  for  thee. 

Rog.  I  like  these  tears  well,  and  this  hum- 
bling also ;  [ther  saith. 
They  are  symptoms  of  contrition,  as  a  Fa- 
If  I  should  fall  into  my  fit  a^in,  [coxcomb? 
Woftld  you  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian 
Would  you  not  use  me  scurvily  again. 
And  give  me  possets  with  purging  comfits  in 
*em  ?  [to  me, 
I  tell  thee,  gentlewoman,  thou  hast  been  harder 
Than  a  long  chapter  with  a  pedigree. 

Abig.  Oh,  curate,  cure  me ! 
I  willlove  thee  better,  dearer,  longer : 
, I  will  do  any  thing;  betray  the  secrets 
Of  the  main  houshold  to  thy  reformation. 
My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learning; 
And  when  due  time  shall  point  thee  for  a 

parson, 
I  win  convert  thy  eg«  to  penny  custards. 
And  thy  tithe  goose  snail  graze  and  multiply. 

Rog.  I  am  mollified. 
As  well  shall  testify  this  faithful  kiss. 
But  have  a  great  care,  mistress  Abigail, 
How  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more 
With  your  rebukes  and  mocks ;  for,  certainly. 
The  edge  of  such  a  folly  cuts  itself. 

Abir.  Oh,  Sir,  you've  pierc'd  me  thorou^. 
Here  I  vow 
A  recantation  to  those  malicious  faults 
I  ever  did  asainst  you.     Never  more 
Will  I  despise  your  learning ;  never  more 
Pin  cards  and  cony-tails  upon  your  cassock ; 
Never  again  reproach  your  reverend  night-cap, 
And  caU  it  by  the  mangy  name  of  Murrion ; 
Never  your  reverend  person,  more,  and  say. 
You  look  like  one  of  Baars  priests  i'th'  hanging; 
Never  again,  when  you  say  grace,  laugh  ai  you. 
Nor  put  you  out  at  prayers ;  never  cramp  you 
more  [you  ndc. 

With  the  great  Book  of  Martyrs ;  nor,  when 
Get  sope  and  thistles  for  you.  No,  my  Roger, 
These  faults  shall  be  corrected  and  amended. 
As  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears,  [hanpd  j 

Rog.  Now  cannot  I  hold,  if  1  should  be 
I  must  cry  too.    Come  to  thine  own  beloved, 
Abigail;  and  do  e'en  what  thou  wilt  with  me. 
Sweet,  sweet  Abigail !  I  am  thine  own  for 
ever :  [creant. 

Here's  my  hand.  When  Roger  proves  a  re- 
Hang  him  i'  th'  bell-ropes. 

Enter  Lady,  and  Martha. 

Lady.  Why,  how  now,  master  Roger,  no 
pray'rs  down  with  you  to-night  ?  Did  you  hear 
the  bell  rins?  You  are  courting;  your  flock 
shall  fat  well  for  it.  [up  pray'rs, 

Rog.  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon. — 1 11  chop 
But  stay  a  little,  and  be  with  you  again.  [Exit 

Enter  Elder  Loveless. 
Lady. How  dare  you,bei  ng  so  unworthy  a  fel- 
Presume  to  come  to  move  me  any  more?  [kjw. 


49  /  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too^  Tlie  Ethnick  poet  here  alluded  to  is  Plautus,  ia 
\a&Pienulus\ 

Tumpol  ego  &  oleum  ^  operam  perdidi,  Mr.  Theobald, 
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ELLo.  Ha,ha,  ba! 

Lady.  What  ails  the  fellow  ? 

EL  JLo.  The  fellow  comes  to  laugh  at  you. 
I  tell  you.  Lady,  I  would  not,  for  your  land. 
Be  such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  whining  ass. 
As  vou  decreed  me  for  when  I  was  last  here. 

Lady,  I  joy  to  hear  you  are  wise;  'tis  a 
rare  jewel 
Id  an  elder  brother:  Pray,  be  wiser  yet. 

£/.  Lo.  Methinks,  Fm  very  wise :  I  do  not 

come  a-wooing.  fship. 

Indeed,  Til  move  no  mdkre  love  to  your  lady- 

Lcdy,  What  makes  you  here,  then? 

Ei.Lo,  Only  to  see  you,  and  be  merry. 
Lady :  fmerry. 

Hiat's  all  my  business.    Faith,  let's  be  very 
Where's  little  Roeer:  He  is  a  good  fellow. 
An  hour  or  two,  well  spent  in  wholesome  mirth. 
Is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  puling  passions. 
'TIS  an  ill  world  for  lovers. 

Lady.  They  were  never  fewer,  [me.  Lady. 

Ei.  lA}.  I  thank  God,  there  is  one  less  for 

Lady.  You  were  never  any.  Sir. 

El.  Lo.  Till  now,  and  now 
I  am  the  prettiest  fellow  1 

Lady.  You  talk  like  a  taylor,  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  Methinks,  your  faces  are  no  such 
fine  things  now. 

Lady.  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  wise? 
Lord,  what  a  lying  age  is  this!  Where  will 
You  mend  these  faces?  [hundred  of  'em. 

ELLo.  A  hog's  face,  sous'd,  is  worth  a 

Lady.  Sure,  you  had  a  sow  to  your  mother. 

EL  Lo   She  brought  such  fine  white  pigs  as 
jOQ,  fit  for  none  but  parsons.  Lady.         |yct. 


Lady.  'TIS  well  you  will  allow  us  our  clergy 
EL  Lo.  That  will  not  save  you.     Oh,  that 
I  were  in  love  aeain  with  a  wish ! 

Lady.  By  thislight,  you  are  a  scurvy  fellow ! 
I'ray,  be  gone.  f^ian. 

ELLo.  You  know^  I  am  a  clean-skind 
Ladu.  Do  I  know  it?  [that's  as  good  : 

EL  Lo.  Come,  come,  you  would  know  it ; 
Bat  not  a  snap,  ne'er  long  for't,  not  a  snap, 
dear  Lady.  [suburbs; 

Lady.  Hark  ye.  Sir,  hark  ye,  get  you  to  the 
There's  horse-flesh  for  such  hoiinas.    Will 
you  go.  Sir? 
El.  Lo.  Lord,  how  I  lov'd  this  woman ! 
how  I  worship'd  [live. 

This  pcetty  calf  with  a  white  face  here  J  As  I 
You  were  the  prettiest  fool  to  play  withal. 
The  wittiest  little  varlet!  It  would  talk; 
Lard,  how  it  talk'd  I   And  when  I  angred  it. 
It  would  cry  out,  and  scratch,  and  eat  no 
And  it  would  say,  go  hang.  [meat, 

JMy.  It  will  say  so  still,  if  you  apger  it. 
EL  Lo.  .And  when  1  ask'd  it,  if  it  would 
be  married. 
It  sent  me  of  an  errand  into  France, 
And  would  abuse  me,  and  be  glad  it  did  so. 
Lady.  Sir,  this  is  most  unmanly ;  pray,  be 
gone.  [to  be  at  me) 

El  Lo,  And  swear  (even  when  it  twittcr'd 
I  Mra5  uiiisapdsome. 


Lady.  Have  you  no  manners  in  you? 

EL  Lo.  And  say  my  back  was  melted,  when 
Heaven  knows, 
I  kept  it  at  a  charge,  four  Flanders  mares 
Would  have  been  easier  to  me,  and  a  fencer. 

Lady.  You  think  all  this  is  true  now  ? 

EL  Lo,  Faith,  whether  it  be  or  no,  it  is 
too  good  for  you. 
But,  so  much  for  our  mirth :  Now  have  at 
you  in  earnest.  [more. 

Lady.  There  is  enough.  Sir;  I  desire  np 

EL  Lo,  Yes,  faith,  we  11  have  a  cast  at  your 
best  parts  now;  and  then  the  devil  take  the 
worst! 

Lady.  Pray,  Sir,  no  more;  I  am  not  so 
much  aifected  with  your  commendations.  'Tis 
almost  dinner ;  I  know  they  stay  for  you  at 
the  ordinary. 

EL  Lo.  £'en  a  short  grace,  and  then  I  am 
You  are  a  woman !  [gone ! 

And  the  proudest  that  ever  lov'd  a  coach : 
The  soomful'st,  scurviest,  and  most  senseless 

woman ! 
The  greediest  to  be  prais'd,  and  never  mov'd. 
Though  it  be  gross  and  open ;  the  most  en- 
vious. 
That,  at  the  poor  fame  of  another's  face. 
Would  eat  your  own,  and  more  than  is  your 
own,  [opinion. 

The  paint  belonging  to  it :  Of  such  a  self- 
That  you  think  no  one  can  deserve  your  glove : 
And,  for  your  malice,  you're  so  excellent. 
You  might  have,  been  your  tempter  s  tutor. 

Nay, 
Never  cry. 

Lady.  Your  own  heart  knows  you  wrong 
1  cry  for  you !  [me : 

EL  Lo.  You  shall  before  I  leave  you. 

Lady.  Is  aU  this  spoke  in  earnest? 

EL  Lo,  Yes,  and  more,  as  soon  as  I  can 
^t  it  out. 

Lady.  Well,  out  with't. 

EL  Lo.  You  are let  me  see   ■■ 

Lady.  One  that  has  us'd  you  with  too  much 
respect.  [will  have  it  so, 

EL  Lo.  One  that  hath  us'd  me,  since  you 
The  basest,  the  most  foot-boy-like,  without 

respect 
Of  what  I  was,  or  what  you  might  be  by  me. 
You  have  us'd  me  as  I  would  use  a  jade. 
Ride  him  oiTs  legs,  then  turn  him  to  the 
commons ;  [you ; 

You  have  us'd  me  with  discretion,  and  I  tnank 
If  you  have  many  more  sucli  pretty  servants. 
Pray  build  an  hospital,  and,  when  they  arc  old. 
Pray  keep  'em,  for  shame. 

Lady.  I  cannot  think  yet  this  is  serious. 

EL  Lo.  Will  you  have  more  on't? 

Lady.  No,  faith,  there's  enough. 
If  it  be  true ;  Too  much,  by  all  my  part. 
You  are  no  lover,  then  ? 

EL  Lo.  No,  I  had  rather  be  a  carrier. 

Lady.  W^hy,  the  Gods  amend  all  I 

EL  Lo.  Neither  do  I  think 
There  am  be  such  a  fellow  found  i'th'  world. 
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To  be  in  love  with  such  a  froward  woman : 
If  there  he  such,  they're  nyid;  Jove  comfort 

*eni ! 
Now  have  you  all,  and  I  as  new  a  man, 
As  light,  and  spirited,  that  I  feel  myself 
Clean  through  another  creature.  Oh,  'tis  brave 
To  be  one's  own  man !  I  can  see  you  now 
As  1  would  see  a  picture ;  sit  all  day 
By  you,  and  never  kiss  your  hand  :  Hear  you 
sing,  [temper 

And  never  fall  backward ;  but,  with  as  set  a 
As  I  would  hear  a  (idler,  rise  and  thank  you. 
I  can  now  keep  my  money  in  my  purse. 
That  still  was  gadding  out  for  scarfs  and 

waistcoats : 
And  keep  my  hand   from  mercers*  sheep- 
skins finely. 
I  can  eat  mutton  now,  and  feast  "myself 
With  my  two  shillings,  and  can  see  a  play 
For  eighteen-pence  again :  I  can,  my  lady,  I 
can.  [Sir, 

Lady,  The  carriage  of  this  fellow  vexes  me. 
Pray  let  me  speak  a  little  private  with  you. 
I  must  not  suncr  this.  [me  ? 

EL  ZfO.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  What' would  you  with 
You  will  not  ravish  me?  Now,  your  set  speech. 

Lady.  Thou  perjur'd  man ! 

El.  Lo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  this  is  a  fine  exordium. 
And  why,  I  pray  you,  perjurM  ? 

Lady.  Did  you  not  swear 
A  thousand  thousand  times,  you  lov*d  me  best 
Of  all  things?  [that. 

El.  Lo.  I  do  confess  it :  Make  your  best  of 

Lady.  Why  do  you  say  you  do  not,  then  ? 

El.  Lo.  Nay,  III  swear  it. 
And  give  sufficient  reason ;  your  own  usage. 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  now,  then? 

El  Lo.  No,  faith. 

Lady.  Did  you  ever  think  I  lov*d  you  dearly? 

El.  Lo.  Yes ;  but  I  sec  but  rotten  fruits  on't. 

Lady.  Do  not  deny  your  hand,  for  I  must 
kiss  it. 
And  take  my  last  farewell :  Now  let  ^le  die, 
So  you  be  happy.  [dear  lady ! 

.jfe/.  Lo.  I  am   too  foolish :  Lady,  speak. 

Lady.  No,  let  me  die..  [^Shestooons. 

Mar.  O,  my  sister  !^ 

Mig.  Oh,  my  lady!  Help,  help! 

Mar.  Run  for  some  rosa  solis ! 

El.Lo.  I  have  played  the  fine  ass!  Bend 
her  body !  Laay !  [vant ! 

Best,  dearest,  worthiest  lady,  hear  your  ser- 
1  am  not  as  I  shew'd!  Oh,  wretched  fool. 
To  fling  away  the  jewel  of  thy  life  thus ! 
Give  her  more  air.    See,  she  begins  to  stir. 
Sweet  mistress,  hear  iiie. 

Lady.  Is  my  servant  well? 

El.  Lo.  In  being  ydurs",  I  am  so. 

Lady.  Then  I  care  not. 


X 


El.  Lo.  How  do  you  ?  Reach  a  chair  there. 
I  confess 
My  fault  not  pardonable,  in  pursuing  thus. 
Upon  such  tenderness,  my  wilful  error: 
But  had  I  known  it  would  have  wrought  thus 
with  you,  '  it. 

Thus  strangely,  not  the' world  had  won  me  to 
And  let  not,  my  best  Lady,  any  word. 
Spoke  to  my  end,  disturb  your  quiet  peace; 
For  sooner  shall  you  know  a  general  ruin. 
Than  my  faith  broken.    Do  not  doubt  this, 

mistress ; 
Fpr,  by  my  life,  I  cannot  live  without  you. 
Come,  come,  you  shall  not  grieve ;  rather  be 

angry. 
And  heap  infliction  on  me;  I  will  suffer. 
Oh,  I  could  curse  myself!  Pray,  smile  upon . 

me. 
Upon  my  faith,  'twas  but  a  trick  to  try  you, 
iCnowingyou  lov*d  me  dearly,  and  yet  strangely. 
That  you  would  never  shew  it,  though  my 
Was  all  humility.*®  [means 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

EL  Lo.  How  ndw?  [fine  plot : 

Lady.  I  thank  you,  fine  fool,  for  your  most 
This  was  a  subtle  one,  a  stiff  device  [Sir, 
To  have  caught  dottrels  with.  Good  senseless 
Could  you  imagine  I  should  swoon  for  you. 
And  know  yourself  to  be  an  arrant  ass ;  [Sir. 
Ay,  a  discovered  one?  *Tisquit;  I  thank  you. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Take  heed.  Sir  j  she  may  chance  to 

swoon  again. 
AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [colour. 

Ahig.  Step  to  her.  Sir ;  see,  how  she  changes 
El.Lo.  I'll  go  to  hell  first,  and  be  better 
welcome. 
I  am  fool'd,  I  do  confess  it;  finely  fooVd, 
Lady;  fool'd,  madam;  and  I  thank  you  for  it! 
Lady.  Faith,  'tis  not  so  much  worth.  Sir : 
But  if  I  knew  when  you  come  nexta-birdine, 
I'll  have  a  stronger  noose  to  hold  the  wood- 
cock. 
All.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [laugh  on. 

El.  Lo.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  merr)' :  Pray 
Mar.  H'had  a  hard  heart,  that  could  not 
laugh  at  you.  Sir. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  [ger  him. 

Lady,  Pray,  sister,  do  not  laugh ;  you  II  an- 
And  then  he'll  rail  like  a  rude  costermong^r. 
That  school-boyf  had  cozen'd  of  his  apples. 
As  loud  and  senseless.   ' 
EL  Lo.  I  will  not  rail. 
Mar.  Faith,  then  let's  hear  him,  sister. 
El.  Lo.  Yes,  you' shall  hear  me. 
Ladu.  Shall  we  be  the  better  by  it,  then? 
ELLo.  No ;  he  that  makes  a  woman  better 
by  his  words, 
ril  ha\'^  him  sainted :  Blows  will  not  do  it. 


5^  Tho'  my  means  was  all  humanity.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  modern  editions ;  the  old 
ones  say,  humility.  Mr.  Seward  (who  mentions  it  in  his  Postscript)  not  comprehending  the 
passage,  proposes  two  or  three  variations,  which  seem  to  us  totally  unnecessary,  as  the  meaning 
obviously  is,  *  I  knew  you  loved  me,  though  you  would  never  shew  it,  notwithstanding  I  used 
*  the  humblest  means  to  induce  you  to  do  it.* 
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Lady,  By  this  light,  he'll  beat  us. 
EL  io.  You  do  deserve  it  richljr. 
And  may  live  to  have  a  beadle  do  it. 
LadV'  Now  he  rails. 
EL  IjO,  Come,  scornful  Folly, 
If  this  be  railing,  you  shall  hear  me  rail. 
*     Lady,  Pray  put  it  in  good  words,  then. 
EL  tso.  The  worst  arc  good  enough  for  such 
a  trifle, 
Snch  a  proud  piece  of  cobweb-lawn. 
Lady,  You  bite,  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  I  would  till  the  bones  crack'd,  an 

I  had  my  will.     -  [mad. 

Mar,  We  had  best  muzzle  him ;  he  grows 

EL  Lo,  I  w^ould  *twere  lawful,  in  the  next 

great  sickness,  f  tures. 

To  have  the  dogs  spared,  those  harmless  crea- 

.\ikI  knock  o*  th*  head  those  hot  continual 

plagues. 
Women,  that  are  more  infectious.    I  hope 
The  state  will  think  on't. 
Lady,  Are  you  well.  Sir? 
Mar.  He  looks 
As  though  he  had  a  grievous  fit  o*  th'  cholic. 
EL  Lo.  Green-ginger  will  cure  me. 
Alig,  I'll  heat  a  trencher  for  him. 
EL  Lo,  Dirty  December,  do  j 
Tboo,  with  a  face  as  old  as  Erra  Pater ; 
Such  a  prognosticating  nose:  Thou  thing. 
That  ten  years  since  has  left  to  be  a  woman, 
Oot-wom  the  expectation  of  a  bawd ; 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now. 
But  gords  or  ninepins,'*-  pray  go  fetch  a 
trencher,  go. 
Lady.  Let  him  alone ;  he's  crack'd. 
Ahig.  1*11  see  him  hang*d  first;  he's  a  beast- 
ly feUow, 
To  use  a  woman  of  my  breeding  thus ; 
Ay,  marry  is  he.    Would  I  were  a  man^ 
ri  make  him  eat  his  knave  s  words. 
EL  Lo.  Tie  your  she-otter  up,  good  l.ady 
Folly, 
She  stinks  worse  than  a  bear-baiting. 
Lady.  Why  will  you  be  angry  now? 
EL  Lo.  Go  paint,  and  purge ; 
Call  in  your  kennel  with  you.     You  a  Lady? 


Ahig.  Sirrah,  look  to't  against  the  quarter- 
sessions  : 
If  there  be  good  behaviour  in  the  world, 
I'll  have  thee  bound  to  it. 

EL  Lo.  You  must  not  seek  it  in  your  lady's 
house,  then. 
Pray  send  this  ferret  home;  and  spin,  good 

Abigail. 
And,  madam,  that  your  ladyship  may  know 
In  what  base  manner  you  have  us'd  my  service, 
I  do  fro\p  this  hour  hate  you  heartily; 
And,  tho'  your  folly  should  whip  you  to  re- 
pentance. 
And  waken  you  at  lenjjth  to  see  mv  wrongs, 
'Tisnot  the  endeavour  of  your  life  shall  win  me  j 
Not  all  the  friends  you  have,  nor  intercession. 
Nor  your  submissive  letters,  though  they  spoke 
As  many  tears  as  words ;  not  your  knees  grown 
To  th'  ground  in  penitence,  nor  all  your  state. 
To  kiss  you;  nor  my  pardon,  nor  iny  will 
To  give  you  Christian  burial,  if  you  die  thus; 
So,  farewell. 

When  I  am  married  and  made  sure,  I'll  come 
And  visit  you  again,  and  vex  you.  Lady. 
By  all  my 'hopes,  V\\  be  a  torment  to  you. 
Worse  than  a  tedious  winter.   I  know  you  will 
Recant  and  sue  to  me;  but  save  that  labour: 
I'll  rather  love  a  fever  and  continual  thirst. 
Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink,  and  rather 
Dote  upon  quarrels,'* 
Or  take  a  drawn  whore  from  an  hospital. 
That  time,  diseases,  and  mercury  had  eaten. 
Than  to  be  drawn  to  love  you. 

Lady.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray  do;  but  take  heed 
though. 

El,  Lo.  From  thee,  false  dice,  jades,  cow- 
ards, and  plaguy  summers,'^ 
Good  Lord  deliver  me!  [Exit. 

Lady.  But  hark  you,  servant,  hark  ye!  Is^ 
Call  him  again.  [he  gone? 

AUs.  Hiang  him,  paddock! 

Lady.  Art  thou  here  still?  Fly,  fly. 
And  call  my  servant;  fly,  or  never  see  me 
more.  [rascal, 

AHg.  I  had  rather  knit  again,  than  see  that 
But  I  must  do  it.  {Exit  Abigail, 


*'  But  ^rds.]  t.  €,  instruments  of  game  then  in  common  use.  We  meet  with  the  same 
term  again  in  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor:  If  Qord  andfullam  holds. 

Mr.  Seward, 

**  Rather  cofUract  my  youth  to  drink,  and  sacerdote  upon  guarrels.l  In  this  unintelligible 
manner  all  the  editions  exnibit  this  passage,  till  that  of  1750;  when  Mr.  Sympson  thought  he 
^applied  ^e  chasm,  both  in  the  sense  and  the  verse,  by  the  following  reading : 

Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink  and  swagger, 
Doat  upon  quarrels,  or  take  a  drawn  whore  from 
An  hospital,  that  time,  diseases,  and 
Mercury  had  eaten,  than,  &c. 

We  do  not  think  his  conjecture  by  any  means  happy.  As  tlie  wonls  we  have  inserted  come  so 
noir  those  of  the  oW  books,  we  hope  we  have  restored  the  original  reading.  It  is  true,  an  he- 
inisiich  is  left;  but  hemistichs  are  common  with  our  Authors.  Probably,  some  words  have 
*«n  quite  lost. 

^^  ^n<i{  plasuy  summers.]  *I  read,  sajrs  Mr.  Seward,  plague^sumyners ',  i.e.  Summers  in 
'which  the  puigae  lages-*  Pl(tg^y  clearly  conveying  the  same  idea,  %ve  hive  followed  the  old 
books. 
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Lady.  I  would  be  loth  to  anger  him  too 

much. 
What  fine  foolery  is  this  in  a  woman. 
To  use  those  men  most  frowardLy  they  love 

most? 
If  I  should  lose  him  thus,  I  were  rightly  serv'd. 
I  hope  he*s  not  so  much  himself,  to  take  it 
To  tn*  heart.  How  now!  Will  he  come  back? 

Enter  Abigail, 

Ahig.  Never,  he  swears,  while  he  can  hear 
men  say  \  [would 

There's  any  woman  living:   He  swore  he 
Have  me  first. 

Lady.  Didst  thou  entreat  him,  wench? 
Ahi^.  As  weH  as  I  could,  madam. 
But  this  is  still  your  way,  to  love  being  absent. 
And  when  he*s  with  you,  laugh  at  him  and 

abuse  him. 

There  is  another  way,  if  you  could  hit  on*t. 

Lady.  Thou  say'st  true;  get  me  paper,  pen, 

and  ink ;  s  f in  s  anser. 

rU  write  to  him :  I'd  be  loth  he  should  sleep 

Women  are  most  fools  when  they  think  they're 

wisest.  [Exeuni, 

Music.  Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Widow 
(going  to  he  married) ;  with  them  his  com- 
rades. 

Wid.  Pray,  Sir,  cast  off  these  fellows,  as 
unfitting  [company. 

For  your  bare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your 
Is*t  nt  such  ragamuffins  as  these  arc,  [out 
Should  bear  the  name  of  friends,  and  furnish 
A  civil  house?  You're  to  be  married  now; 
And  men,  that  love  you,  must  expect  a  course 
Far  from  your  old  career.  If  you  will  keep 
*em,  [grooms: 

Turn  'em  to  the  stable,  and  there  make  'em 
And  yet,  now  1  consider  it,  such  beggars 
Once  set  o'  horse-back,  you  have  heard,  will 
How  far  you  had  best  to  look  to.  [ride, 

jOapt.  Hear  you. 
You  that  must  be  lady,  pray  content  yourself. 
And  think  upon  your  carriage  soon  at  ni^ht. 
What  dressing  will  best  take  your  knight, 
what  waistcoat,  [him. 

What  cordial  will  do  well  i'  th'  morning  for 
What  triers  have  you  ? 

Wid.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir? 

Capt.  Those  that  must  switch  him  up :  If 

he  start  well^  [bim  hard. 

Fear  not,  but  cry  '  Saint  George,    and  bear 

When  you  perceive  his  wind  grows  hot  and 

wanting,  [binfi. 

Let  him  a  little  down ;  he's  fleet,  ne'er  doubt 

And  stands  sound. 

Wid.  Sir,  you  hear  these  fellows? 

Yo.  Lo.  Merry  companions,  wench,  meriy 

companions. 
Jf^id.  To  one  another  let  *em  be  companions. 
But,  good  Sir,  not  to  you :  You  shall  be  civil. 
And  slip  off  these  base  tappings. 


Capt.  He  shall  not  need,  my  most  sweet 

lady  Grocer! 
If  he  be  civil>  not  your  powder*d  su^r. 
Nor  your  raisins,  snail  persuade  the  Captain 
To  live  a  coxcomb  with  him.  Let  him  be  civil, 
And  eat  i*  th*  Arches,  and  see  what  will  come 

on't. 
Poet.  Let  him  be  civil,  do:  Undo  him; 

ay,  that's  the  next  way !    , 
I  will  not  take,  if  he  be  civil  once> 
Two  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  live  with  him. 
Be  civil!  There's  a  trim  persuasion. 

Capt.  If  thou  be'st  civil,  knight  (as  Jove 

defend  it!)  *- 

Get  thee  another  nose;  that  will  be  puli'd 
Off  by  the  angry  boys  for  thy  conversion. 
The  children  tnou  snalt  get  on  this  civilian 
Cannot  inherit  by  the  law ;  they're  Ethnicks, 
And  all  thy  sport  mere  mortal  lechery. 
When  they  are  grown,  having  but  little  in  'em. 
They  may  prove  haberdashers,  or  gross  gro* 

cers. 
Like  their  dear  dam  there!  Prithee  be  civil, 

knight; 
In  time  thou  may'st  read  to  thy  household. 
And  be  drunk  once  a-year :  Tnis  would  shew 

finely.  [this;    * 

Yo.  Lo.  I  wonder,  sweetheart,  you  will  offer 
You  do  not  understand  these  gentlemen. 
I  will  be  short  and  pithy ;  I  had  rather 
Cast  you  off,  by  the  way  of  charge.  These  art 

creatures. 
That  nothine  goes  to  the  maintenance  of. 
But  com  andwater.  I  will  keep  these  fellows 
Just  in  the  competency  of  two  hens. 

Wid.  If  you  can  cast  it  so.  Sir,  you've  my 

liking : 
If  they  eat  less,  I  should  not  be  offended. 
But  how  these.  Sir,  can  live  upon  so  little 
As  com  and  water,  I  am  unbelieving. 

Yo.  Lo.  Why,  prithee,  sweetheart,  what's 

your  ale?  Is  not 
That  corn  and  water,  my  sweet  widow? 

md.  Ay  J  [this. 

But,  my  sweet  knight,  where  is  the  meat  lo 
And  clothes,  that  they  must  look  for? 

Yo.  Lo.  In  this  short  sentence  '  ale,*  is  all 

included ; 
Meat,  drink,  and  cloth.    These  are  no  rav'n- 

ing  footmen. 
No  fellows,  that  at  ordinaries  dare 
Eat  their  eighteen -pence  thrice  out  before 

they  rise. 
And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play,  and  crack 
More  nuls  than  would  suffice  a  dozen  squirrels; 
Besides  the  din,  which  is  most  damnable: 
I  had  rather  rail,  and  be  confin'd  to  a  boat- 
maker,  [pie. 
Than  live  among  such  rascals.  These  are  peo- 
Of  such  clean  discretion  in  their  diet. 
Of  such  a  moderate  sustenance,    that  they 

sweat  [son ; 

If  they  but  smell  hot  meat.  Porridge  is'  poi- 
They  hate  a  kitchen  as  they  hate  a  counter,  . 
And,  shew  'em  but  a  feaihcr-bcd,  they  swoon 
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Ale  is  their  eating  and  thdr  drinkins  solely.^ 
Which  kee^  their  bodies  clear,  and  soluble. 
Bread  is  a  binder,  and  for  that  abolishVl, 
Eren  in  their  ale,  whose  lost  room  fills  an 


Which  is  more  airy  and  of  subtler  nature. 
The  rest  they  take  is  little,  and  that  little 
Is  little  easy ;  for,  like  strict  men  of  order. 
They  do  correct  their  bodies  with  a  bench. 
Or  a  poor  stubborn  table;  if  a  chimney 
Offer  itself,  with  some  few  broken  rushes. 
They  are  in  down.     When  they  are  sick, 

thafs  drunk,  [spise 

They  may  have  fresh  straw;  else  they  do  de- 
These  worldly  pamperings.    For  their  poor 

apparel, 
lis  worn  out  to  the  diet ;  new  they  seek  none; 
And  if  a  man  should  offer,  they  are  angry. 
Scarce  to  be  reconcilM  again  with  him : 
You  shall  not  hear  *em  ask  one  a  cast  dobtlet 
Once  in  a  year,  which  is  a  modesty 
Befitting  my  poor  friends:    You  see  their 

waniioDe, 


Though  slender,  competent.    For  shirts,  I 

take  it. 
They  are  Uiings  worn  out  of  their  remem- 
brance. 
Lousy  they  will  be  when  they  list,  and  mangy. 
Which  shews  a  fine  variety ;  and  then,  to  cure 

*em, 
A  tannefs  limepit,  which  is  little  charge: 
Two  dogs,  and  these  two,  may  be  cur*d  for 
three-pence. 
Wid,  You  have  half  persuaded  me;  pray, 
use  your  pleasure :  [diet. 

And,  my  gooa  friends,  since  I  do  know  your 
I'll  take  an  order  meat  shall  not  offend  you ; 
You  shall  have  ale. 

Capi.  We  isk  no  more,  let  it  be  mighty. 

And,  if  we  perish,  then  our  own  sins  on  us. 
Yo.  Lo.   Come,  forward,  gentlemen;    to 

church,  my  boys ! 
When  we  have  done.  Til  give  you  cheer  in 

bowls.  [^ExeunL 


ACT   V. 


Enter  Elder  Loveless. 

El,  Lo.  npHIS  senseless  woman  vexes  me  to 

•*•       th'  heart; 
She  will  not  from  my  memory!  *  Would  she 

were  rher. 

A  man  for  one  two  hours,  that  I  might  oeat 
If  I  had  been  unhandsome,  old,  or  jealous, 
T  had  been  an  even  lay  she  might  have 

scorned  me; 


But,  to  be  young,  and,  by  this  light,  I  think. 
As  proper  as  the  proudest;  made  as  clean. 
As  straight,  and  strong-back*d ;   means  and 

manners  equal 
With  the  best  cloth-of-silver  Sir  i*  tli*  king- 
dom : 
But  these  are  things  at  some  time  of  the  moon. 
Below  the  cut  of  canvas.    Sure,  she  has 
Some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house,  ^^  some 
hind. 


'♦  Ale  is  Iheir  eaHi(g  and  their  drinking,  surely.!  Surely  seems  a  mere  expletive  here;  but, 
I  believe  the  true  word  was  solely;  t.  e.  Ale  is  tne  only  thing  they  desire  to  eat  as  well  as 
dnnk.  Mr,  Seward, 

5'  Sure  she  has  some  meechine  rascal  in  her  house.']  This  word  is  generally  spelt  miching ; 
it  means,  secret,  covered,  lying  ttid.  In  this  sense  Cliapman,  a  cotemporary  writer,  uses  it 
in  the  Widow's  Tears,  Dodslei/  s  Old  Plays,  vol.  IV.  p.  Syi .  Lysander,  to  tiy  his  wife's  fide- 
lity, elopes  from  her.  His  friends  report  that  he  is  dead,  and  make  a  mock  tuneral  for  him. 
His  wife,  to  shew  excessive  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  shuts  herself  up  in  his  monu- 
ment; to  which  he  comes  in  disguise,  and  obtains  her  love,  notwithstanding  ne  had  assured 
her,  ii^  the  mean  time,  that  he  was  the  man  who  murdered  her  husband ;  on  which  he  ex- 
claims, 

— —  Out  upon  thee,  monster! 


And  again,  p.  301, 


Go,  tell  the  governor  i  let  me  be  brought 
To  die  for  that  most  famous  villany. 
Not  for  this  miching  base  transgression 
Of  truant  negligence. 


•  My  truant 


fVas  micht.  Sir,  into  a  blind  comer  of  the  tomb. 

In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Philaster  (p.  b^.)  A  rascal  miching  in  a  meadow.  A  passage  in  aa 
old  Comment  on  the  Ten  Commanaments,  printed  at  London  in  14Q3,  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  the  word :  Commonly  in  such  feyrs  and  markets  ther  ben  many  theyyes,  mychers,  and  cut- 
*  purse.'  Mychers,  that  is,  lurking  vagabonds,  Shakespeare  says  of  Prince  Henry,  Shall  ike 
htetsed  sun  of  Heaven  prove  a  mi&tti  '   Mr.JVatron. 
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That  she  hath  seen  bear»  like  another  Milo, 
Quarters  of  malt  upon  his  back^  and  sing 

with't;  ['ngs. 

Thresh  all  day,  andi*  th*  evening,  in  his  stock- 
Strike  up  a  hornpipe,  and  there  stink  two 

hours,  [they. 

And  ne*er  a  whit  the  worse  man.     These  are 
These  steel-chinVd  rascals,  that  undo  us  all. 
'Would  I  had  been  a  carter,  or  a  coachman, 
I  had  done  the  deed  ere  this  time. 

Enter  servant. 

Ser,  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  without  would 
speak  with  you. 

El.  Lo.  Bid  him  come  in. 

Enter  JVelford. 

JFel.  By  your  leave,  Sir.  I^^^^>  ^''"* 

El.  Lo.  You  are  welcome.     What's  your 

WcL  Have  you  forgotten  mc? 

El.  Lo.  I  do  not  wuch  remember  you. 

Wei.  You  must.  Sir. 
I  am  that  gentleman^ you  pleased  to  WTong. 
In  your  disguise ;  1  have  enquired  you  out. 

El.Lo.  Iwas  disguis'd,  mdeed.  Sir,  if  I 
Pray,  where  and  when  ?  [wrong'd  you. 

frel.  In  such  a  lady's  house, 
I  need  not  name  her. 

El.  Lo.  I  do  remember  you : 
You  seem*d  to  be  a  suitor  to  that  lady? 

Wei.  If  you  remember  iliis,  do  not  Toiget 
How  scurvily  you  used  me ;  That  was 
No  place  to  quarrel  in;  jjray  you,  think  of  it : 
I  f  you  be  honest,  you  dare  fight  wiih  me, 
W  ithout  more  urgmg ;  else  1  must  provoke  vou. 

EI.  Lo.  Sir,  I  dare  fight,  but  never  tor  a 
woman ; 
I  will  not  have  her  in  my  cause;  she's  mortal, 
And  so  is  not  my  anger.    Jf  you  have  brought 
A  nobler  subject  for  our  swords,  I  am  for  you ; 
In  this  I  would  be  loth  to  p/ick  my  finger. 
And  whercyou  say,  I  wrong'd  you,  'tis  so  far 
From  my  profession,  that,  amongst  my  fears. 
To  do  wrong  is  the  greatest.     Credit  me. 
We  have  been  both  abus'd,  not  by  ourselves 
(For  that  I  hold  a  spleen,  no  sin  of  malice. 
And  may,  with  man  enoush,  be  left  forgotten) 
But  by  that  wilful,  sconiful  piece  of  hatred. 
That  much-forgetful  Lady :  For  whose  sake. 
If  we  should  leave  our  reasony  and  run  on 
Upon  our  sense,  like  rams,  the  little  world 
Of  good  men  would  laugh  at  us,  and  despise  us, 
Fixmg  upon  our  desperate  memories 
The  never- worn-out  names  of  fools  and  fencers. 
Sir,  'tis  not  fear,  but  reason,  makes  mc  tell  you ; 
In  this  I  had  rather  help  you.  Sir,  than  hurt 
you.  [self 

And,  you  shall  .find  it,  though  you  throw  your- 


Into  as  many  danj^ers  as  she  offers. 
Though  you  redeem  her  lost  name  every  day, 
And  find  her  out  new  honours  with  your 

sword. 
You  shall  but  be  her  mirth,  as  I  have  been. 
Wei.  I  ask  you  mercy.  Sir;  you  have  ta'cn 

my  edge  oflf : 
Yet  I  would  fain  be  even  with  this  lady. 
EL  Lo.  In  which  I'll  be  your  helper.  We 

are  two. 
And  they  are  two;  two  sisters,  rich  alike. 
Only  the  elder  has  the  prouder  dowrj'. 
In  troth,  I  pity  this  disgrace  in  you, 
Yet  of  mine  own  I  am  senseless :  Do  but 
Follow  my  counsel,  and  I'll  pawn  my  spirit. 
We'll  over-reach  *em   yet.     The   means  is 

this 

Enter  servant. 
Ser.  Sir,  there's  a  gentlewoman  will  needs 
speak  with  you : 
I  cannot  keep  her  out;  she's  enter'd.  Sir. 
EL  Lo.  It  is  the  waiting-woman  :  Fray  be 
not  seen.  [j-ourear; 

Sirrah,  hold  her  in  discourse  awhile.  Hark  in 
Go  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  When  I  come  in, 
I'll  tell  you  all  the  project. 

WeL  I  care  not  which  I  have.   [^Exit  WeL 
El,  Lo.  Away ;  'tis  done ;   she  must  not 
see  you.  ^ 

Now,  lady  Guiniver,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Enter  Aligail. 

Al'ig.  Pray,  leave  these  frumps.  Sir,  and  re- 
ceive this  letter. 

EL  Lo.  From  whom,  good  Vanity?  [soul, 

Abi^.  *Tis  from  my  lady.  Sir ;  A'las,  good 
She  cries  and  takes  on ! 

EL  Lo.  Docs  she  so,  good  soul?  [yon 

W^ould  she  not  have  a  cawdle?  Docs  she  send 
Witli  your  fine  oratory,  goody  Tully, 
To  tie' me  to  belief  again?  Bring  out  the  cat- 
hounds!  \my  tiller 
I'll  make  you  take  a  tree,  whore;  then  with 
Bring  down  your  gibship;'^  and  then  have 
And  nung  up  in  the  warren.           [you  cas'd, 

Abig.  lam  no  beast.  Sir;  'would  you  knew 
it.  [doubtful. 

Ei.  Lo.  'W^ould  I  did,  for  I  am  yet  very 
What  will  ycJii  say  now? 

AHg.  Nothing,  not  I. 

El.Lo.  Art  thou  a  woman,  and  say  no- 
thing? [deration. 

Ahig.  Unless  you'll  hear  me  with  more  mo- 
I  can  speak  wise  enough.  [love  me? 

EL  to.  And  loud  enough  ?  Will  your  lady 

Ahig.  It  seems  so  by  her  letter,  and  her  lu* 
But  you  arc  such  another  man.    [mentations; 


^^  Then  with  my  tiller  bring  doicn  your  gibship,  and  then  have  you  cast,  &c.]  I  have 
already  explained  tlie  word  tiller  in  the.  1 4th  note  upon  Philaster. ,  Cast,  Mr.  Sympson  )ias 
ingeniously  refonn'd  to  eased;  i.  c.fead,  and  hung  up.  J/r.  Theobald. 

We  know  not  how  old  Mr.  Sympson  was  when  he  made  this  i«jo[fTn'ow*  reformation — 
which  we  find  in  some  of  tbe  old  quarto's,  considerably  more  than  an  hundreil  year*.  U fore 
that  gentleman's  injremiity  was  discovered. 
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EL  Lo.  Not  such  another  as  I  was,  mumps ; 
Nor  wiD  uot  be.    I'll  read  her  fine  epistle : 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Is  not  thy  mistress  mad  ? 

Ahig.  For  you  she  will  be }  'tis  a  shame 
yoa  should 
Use  a  poor  gentlewoman  so  tmtowardly : 
She  lores  the  ground  you  tread  on ;  and  you, 

hard  heart. 
Because  she  jested  with  you,  mean  to  kill  her. 
Tis  a  fine  conquest,  as  they  say. 

ELLo,  Hast  thou,  so  much  moisture  in 
thy  whit'Ieather  hide  yet,  that  thou  canst 
ciy?  I  would  have  sworn  thou  hadst  been 
touchwood  five  years  since.  Nay,  let  it  rain ; 
tb  iace  chaps  for  a  shower,  like  a  dry  dung- 

Ahig,  I'll  not  endure  this  ribaldry.     Fare- 

•  wdl,  r  th*  Devil's  name!  If  my  lady  die,  1*1! 

he  iwom  before  a  jurjr,  thou  art  the  cause  on*t. 

EL  Lo,  Do,  maukin,  do.  Deliver  to  your 
hdyfrom  me  this:  I  mean  to  see  her,  if  I 
hare  no  other  business;  which  before  I  will 
want,  to  come  to  her,  I  mean  to  go  seek 
hiids'  nests.  Yet  I  may  come  too: 
Bat  if  I  come. 

From  this  dbor  till  I  see  her,  will  I  think 
How  to  rail  vilely  at  her;  how  to  vex  her. 
And  make  her  cry  so  much,  that  the  physician. 
If  she  (all  sick  upon  it,  shall  want  urine 
To  find  the  cause  by,  and  she  remediless 
Die  in  her  heresy.     Farewell,  old  adaee ! 
i  hooe  to  see  the  bo}rs  make  potguns  of  thee. 

AUg,  Thou'rt  a  vile  man..    God  bless  my 
issue  from  thee.  [thy  left  crupper, 

ELLo.  Thou  hast  but  one,  and  that's  in 

That  makes  thee  hobble  so.     You  must  be 

gnmnd     ^  [else. 

r  th  breech  like  a  top;  you'll  ne'er  spin  well 

Farewell,  lytchock!  {ExeunL 

Enter  Lady  alone. 

Lady.  Is  it  not  strange  that  every  woman's 
will 
ShouW  track  out  new  ways  to  disturb  herself? 
If  1  should  call  my  reason  to  account. 
It  cannc^  answer  why  I  keep  myself 
From  mine  own  wish,  and  stop  the  man  I  love 
From  his;  and  every  hour  repent  again. 
Yet  still  goon.    I  know  'tis  like  a  man  [dull. 
That  wants  his  natural  sleep,  and,  growing 
WoqU  gladly  give  the  remnant  of  his  life 
For  two  hours  rest;  yet,  through  his  frow- 

ardness. 
Will  rather  chuse  to  watch  another  man, 
Drowsy  as  he,  than  take  his  own  repose. 
AH  this  I  know ;  yet  a  strange  peevishness 
And  anger,  not  to  have  the  power  to  do 
Tninjp  unexpected,  carries  me  away 
To  ndine  own  ruin  I 

I'd  Bther  die,  sometimes,  than  not  disgrace 
In  poblic,  him  whom  people  think  I  love. 
Am  do't  with  oaths,  and  am  in  earnest  then. 
Dh^  what  arc  we  I  Men,  you  must  ans  we  r  th  is, 
^ttt  dare  obey  such  things  as  we  command. 

now  now}  what  news? 
Vot.L 


Enler  AhigaiL 


Ahig.  Faith,  madam,  none  worth  hearing. 

'Lady.  Is  he  not  come  ? 

Abir.  No,  truly. 

Lady.  Nor  has  he  writ? 

Abig.  Neither.     I  pray  God  you  have  not 
undone  yourself. 

Lady.  Why,  but  what  says  he  ? 

Abig.  Faith,  he  talks  strangely. 

Laay.  How  strangely  ?  [tremely, 

Abig.  First,  at  your  letter  he  laugh'd  ex- 

Lady.    What,  in  contempt? 

Abig.  He  laugh'd  monstrous  loud,  as  he 
would  die;  and  when  you  wrote  it,  I  think, 
you  were  in  no  such  merry  mood,  to  provoke 
him  that  way:  And  having  done,  he  cried, 
'  Alas  for  her,'  and  violently  laugh'd  again. 

Lady.  Did  he? 

Abie.  Yes;  till- 1  was  angry. 

Lady.  Angry,  why? 
Why  wert  thou  angry  ?  He  did  do  but  well ; 
I  did  deserve  it;  he  had  been  a  fool. 
An  tmfit  man  for  any  one  to  love,       [angty ! 
Had  he  not  laugh'd  thus  at  me.    You  were 
That  shew'd  your  folly;  I  shall  love  him  more 
For  that,  than  all  that  e'er  he  did  before. 
But  satd  he  nothing  else  ? 

Abig.  Many  uncertain  things.  He  said^ 
though  yon  had  mock'd  him,  because  you 
were  a  woman,  he  could  wish  to  do  you  so 
much  favour  as  to  see  you :  Yet,  he  said,  he 
knew  you  rash,  and  was  loth  to  offend  you 
with  the  sight  of  one,  whom  now  he  was 
bound  not  to  leave. 

Lady.  What  one  was  that? 

Abiff.  I  know  not,  but  truly  I  do  fear 
there  is  a  making  up  there;  for  I  heard  the 
servants,  as  I  past  by  some,  whisper  such  a 
thing :  And  as  I  came  back  througti  the  hall, 
there  were  two  or  three  clerks  writing  great 
conveyances  in  haste,  which,  they  said,  were 
for  their  mistress's  jointure. 

Lady.  'Tis  very  like,  and  fit  it  should  be  so; 
For  he  does  think,  and  reasonably  think. 
That  I  should  keep  him,  with  my  idle  tricks. 
For  ever  ere  he  be  married. 

Abig.  At  last  he  said,  it  should  go  hard  but 
he  would  see  you,  for  your  satisfaction. 

Lady.  All  we,  that  are  call'd  women,  know 
as  well 
As  men,  it  were  a  far  more  noble  thing 
To  grace  wh^re  we  are  grac'd,  and  give  respect 
There,  where  we  are  respected :  Yet  we  practise 
A  wilder  course,  and  never  bend  our  ^es 
On  men  with  pleasure,  till  they  find  tne  way 
To  give  us  a  neglect;  tiien  we,  too  late. 
Perceive  the  loss  of  what  we  might  have  had. 
And  dote  to  death. 

Enier  Martha. 

Mar.  Sister,  yonder's  your  servant,  witli  a 
gentlewoman  with  him. 
Lady.  Where? 
Mar.  Close  at  the  door. 
T 
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Lady.  Alas,  I  am  undone !  I  fear,  he  is  be- 

troth'd. 

What  kind  of  woman  is  she?         [mask  on  ? 

Mar.  A  most  ill-favoured  one,  with  her 

And  how  her  face  should  mend  the  rest,  I 

know  not.  [stuff 

Lady,  But  yet  her  mind  was  of  a  milder 

Than  mine  was. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless,  and  Wcfford  in  wo- 
man*s  apparel. 

Now  I  see  him,  if  my  heart 
Swell  not  again  (away,  thou  woman's  pride!) 
So  that  I  cannot  speak  a  gentle  word  to  him. 
Let  me  not  llvef  i 

EL  Lo.  By  your  leave  here,     [you  hither? 

Lady.  How  now !  what  new  trick  invites 
Have  you  a  fine  device  again  ?       [have  now. 

El.  La.  Faith,  this  is  the  finest  device  I 
How  dost  thou,  sweetheart? 

Wei.  Why,  very  well. 
So  long  as  I  may  please  you,  my  dear  lover. 
I  nor  can,  nor  will  be  iU  when  you  are  well. 
Well  when  you  are  ill.  \\  have  giv*n, 

ELLo.  On,  thy  sweet  temper!  What  would 
That  lady  had  been  like  thee?  See' st  thou  her? 
That  face,  my  love,  join'd  with  thy  humble 
Had  made  a  Wench  indeed !  [mind, 

IFiel.  Alas,  my  love,  fmend ! 

What  God  hath  done  I  dare  not  think  to 
I  use  no  paint,  nor  any  drugs  of  act ; 
My  hands  and  face  will  shew  it. 

Lady.  Why,  what  thing  have  you  brought 
to  shew  us  there? 
Doyou  take  money  for  it ? 

El.  Lo.  A  godlike  thing. 
Not  to  be  bought  for  money ;  *tis  my  mistress. 
In  whom  there  is  no  passion,  nor  no  scorn ; 
What  I  will  is  her  law.    Pray  you,  salute  her. 

Lady.  Salute  her?  by  this  good  light,  I 
would  not  kiss  her 
For  half  my  wealth. 

EL  Lo.  Why,  why,  pray  you? 
You  shall  see  me  do't  atbre  you :  Look  you. 

Xa<iy.  Now  fie  upon  thee  1  a  beast  would 

not  have  don't.  [kingdom. 

I  would  not  kiss  thee  of  a  month,  to  sain  a 

EL  Lo.  Marry,  you  shall  not  be  troubled. 

Lady.  Why,  was  there  ever  such  a  Meg  as 
Sure  thou  art  mad.  [this  ? 

EL  Lo.  I  was  mad  once,  when  I  lov*d  pic- 
tures; [tures? 
For  what  are  shape  and  colours  else,  but  pic- 
In  that  tawny  (liue  there  lies  an  endless  mass 
Of  virtues,  when  all  your  red  and  white  ones 
want  it.            ^                         [is*t  not? 

Lady,  And  this  is  she  you  are  to  marry, 

EL  Lo,  Yes,  indeed,  is't. 

Lady.  God  give  you  joy ! 

ELLo.  Amen.  [good  wish. 

Wei.  I  thank  you,  as  unknown,  for  your 
The  like  to  you  whenever  ^ou  shall  wed. 

El.  Lo,  Oh,  gentle  spirit! 

Lady,  Yon  thank  me?  I  pray. 
Keep  your  breath  nearer  you )  I  do  not  like  it 


Wei.  I  would  not  willingly  offend  at  all ; 
Much  less  a  lady  of  your  worthy  parts. 

EL  Lo.  Sweet,  sweet  1  [nature 

Lady.  I  do  not  think  this  woman  can  by 
Be  thus,  thus  ugly :  Sure,  she's  some  common 
Deform'd  with  exercise  of  sin.        [strumpet, 

WeL  Oh,  Sir, 
Believe  not  this ;  for  Heav'n  so  comfoit  me, 
As  I  am  free  from  foul  pollution 
With  any  man )  my  honour  ta'en  away, 
I  am  no  woman. 

EL  Lo.  Arise,  my  dearest  soul ;     * 
I  do  not  credit  it.    Alas,  1  fear         [proach  \ 
Her  tender  heart  will  break  with  this  re- 
JFie,  that  you  know  no  more  civility 
To  a  weak  virgin.    'Tis  no  matter,  sweet ; 
Let  her  say  .what  she  will,  thou  art  not  worse 
To  me,  and  therefore  not  at  all ;  be  careless. 

Wei.  For  all  things  else  I  would  ;  but  for 
Methinks—  [mine  honour, 

EL  Lo.  Alas,  thine  honour  is  not  stain'd. 
Is  this  the  business  that  you  sent  for  me 
About? 

Mar,  Faith,  sister,  you  are  much  to  blame, 
To  use  a  woman,  whatst)e*er  she  be,  [ther. 
Thus,     ril  salute  her :  You  are  welcome  hi- 

Wel.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

EL  Lo,  Mild  yet  as  the  dove. 
For  all  thes^  injuries.    Come,  shall  we  go? 
I  love  thee  not  so  ill  to  kttp  thee  here, 
A  jesting  stock.  Adieu.  To  the  world's  end  f 

Lady.  Why,  whither  now? 

El.  Lo.  Nay,  you  shall  never  know. 
Because  you  snail  not  find  me. 

Lady.  I  pray,  let  me  speak  with  yoa.* 

EL  Lo.  "Tis  very  well.    Come. 

Lady,  I  pray  you,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  tor  another  mock. 

■Lady.  By  Heav'n,  I  have  no  mocks.  Good 
Sir,  a  word. 

El.  Lo.  Though  you  deserve  not  so  much 
at  my  hands,  yet,  if  you  be  in  such  earnest, 
I'll  sneak  a  word  with  you ;  but,  I  beseech 
you,  oe  brief;  for,  in  good  faith,  there's  a 
parson  aix(l  a  licence  stay  for  us  i'  th'  church 
all  this  while ;  and,  you  know,  'tis  nidit. 
I     Lady,  Sir,  give  me  hearing  patiently,  and 
whatsoe'er 
I've  heretofore  spoke  jestingly,  forget : 
For,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  any  where. 
What  I  shall  utter  now  is  from  my  heart. 
And  as  I  mean. 

EL  Lo,  Well,  well,  what  do  yon  mean  ? 

Lady.  Was  not  I  once  your  mistress,  and 

Zou  my  servant? 
Lo.  Oh,  'tis  about  the  old  matter. 

Lady.  Nay,  good  Sir,  stay  me  out :  I  would 
but  hear  you  excuse  yourself,  why  you  should 
take  this  woman,  and  leave  me. 
.    EL  Lo.  Prithee,  why  not?  deserves  she  not 
as  much  as  you  ? 

Lady,  i  thuik  not,  if  you  will  look  with 
an  indifferency  upon  us  both. 

EL  Lo.  Upon  your  faces,  'ds  true :  But  if 
judicially  we  shall  cast  our  eyes  upon  your 
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minds,  voa  are  a  tliotisaiid  women  off  of  her 
in  wortn.'^  She  cannot  swoon  in  jest,  nor 
set  her  lover  tasks,  to  shew  her  pee\nshness 
and  his  affection;  nor  cross  what  he  says, 
thoudi  it  be  canonical.  She*8  a  good  plain 
wencli,  that  will  do  as  I  .will  have  her,  and 
bring  me  lus^^  boys,  to  throw  the  sledge,  and 
lift  at  piei  of  lead.  And,  for  a  wife,  she's 
fiir  beyond  you :  What  can  you  do  in  a  hous- 
boM  to  provide  for  your  issue,  but  lie  in  bed 
tnd  get*em?  Your  business  is  to  dress  you, 
and  at  idle  hours  to  eat ;  when  she  can  do  a 
thousand  profitable  things :  She  can  do  pretty 
well  in  tne  pastry,  and  knows  how  pullen 
should  be  cramm'd ;  she  cuts  cambrick  at  a 
thread,  weaves  bone-lace,  and  quilts  balls  ad- 
mirably.   And  what  are  you  good  for? 

Lwfy,  Admit  it  true,  that  she  were  far  be- 
Tond  roe  in  all  respects,  does  that  give  you  a 
bccnce  to  forswear  yourself? 

ELLo*  Forswear  myself,  how? 

Lody,  Perhaps  you  have  forgot  the  innu* 
xnerable  oaths  you  have  utter*d,  in  disclaiming 
all  for  wives  but  me :  1*11  not  remember  you. 
God  give  you  joy ! 

El.  Lo,  Nay,  but  conceive  me,  the  intent 
of  oaths  is  ever  understood.  Admit,  I  should 
protest  to  such  a  friencj,  to  sec  him  at  his  lodg- 
ifigi  to-morrow ;  divines  would  never  hold  me 
peijur*d,  if  I  were  struck  blind,  or  he  hid 
wliere  my  diligent  search  could  not  find  him; 
!0  there  were  no  cross  act  of  mine  own  in*t. 
Can  it  be  imaginM  I  mean  to  force  you  to 
marriage,  and  to  have  you  whether  you  will 
or  no? 

Lady.  Alas,  you  need  not:  I  make  already 
tender  of  myself,  and  then  you  are  forsworn. 

ELLo,  Some  sin,  I  see,  indeed,  must  ne. 
cessarily  fall  upon  me;  as  who^ioever  deals 
with  women  shall  never  Utterly  avoid  it.  Yet 
1  would  choose  the  least  ill ;  which  is  to  for- 
sake you,  that  have  done  me  all  the  abuses  of 
i  Biaiignant  woman,  contemned  my  service, 
and  would  have  held  me  prating  about  mar- 
riage, till  I'd  been  past  getting  of  children, 
Rather  than  her  that  hath  forsook  her  family. 
And  put  her  tender  body  in  my  hand. 
Upon  ray  word— 

Ladif.  Which  of  us  swore  you  first  to  ? 

ELLo.  Why,  to  you. 

La<Uf.  Which  oath  is  to  be  kept  then  ?  [me, 

ElLo.  I  prithee  do  not  urge  my  sins  unto 
Without  I  could  amend  *em. 

Lady,  Why,  you  may,  by  wedding  me. 

El.  Lo.  How  will  that  satisfy  my  word  to 

Lady.  It  is  not  to  be  kept,  '  [her? 

And  needs  no  satisfaction:  It  is  an  error. 
Fit  for  repentance  only. 

£/.  Lo.  Shall  I  live 
To  wrong  that  tender-hearted  virgin  so  ? 
It  may  not  be  I 

Laiy,  Why  may  it  not  be? 


El.  Lo,  I  swear  I  had  rather  marry  thee 
But  yet  mine  honesty [than  her; 

Lady,  What  honesty?  [hght, 

'Tis  more  preserved  this  way.     Come,  by  this 
Servant,  thou  shalt!  I'll  kiss  thee  on't« 

El  Lo.  This  kiss,  « 

Indeed ,  is  sweet !  Pray  God ,  no  sin  lie  under  it  I 

Lady.  There  is  no  sin  at  all ;  try  but  another. 

flTe/.  Oh,  myheart! 

Mar.  Help,  sister;  this  lady  swoons! 

El.  /.o.  How  do  you  ? 

Wei.  Why,  very  well,  if  you  be  so. 

El.  Lo,  Smce  a  quiet  mind  lives  not  in  an^ 
woman,  I  shall  do  a  most  ungodly  thing. 
Hear  me  one  word  more;  which,  by  all  my 
hopes,  I  will  not  alter.  I  did  make  an  oath^ 
when  you  delayed  me  so,  that  this  very  night 
I  would  be  married  t  Now  if  you  will  go  with« 
out  delay,  suddenly,  as  late  as  it  is. 
With  your  own  mmister,  to  your  own  chapel^ 
I'll  wed  you,  and  to-bed. 

Lady.  A  match,  dear  servant.  [I  care  not : 

El.  1,0,  For  if  you  should  forsake  me  now» 
She  would  not  thoush,  for  all  her  injuries} 
Such  is  her  spirit    If  I  be  not  ashamed 
To  kiss  her  now  I  part,  may  I  not  live! 

Wei.  I  see  you  go^  as  slily  as  vou  think 
To  steal  away ;  yet  I  will  pray  tor  you: 
All  blessings'of  the  world  lignt  on  yoa  two« 
That  you  may  live  to  be  an  aged  pair! 
All  curses  on  me,  if  I  do  not  speak 
What  I  do  wish,  indeed ! 

El.  Lo,  If  I  can  speak 
T6  purpose  to  her,  Fm  a  villain. 

jLat;(^.  Servant,  away!  [man? 

Mar.  Sister,  will  you  marry  that  inconstant 
Think  you,  he  will  not  cast  you  off  tomorrow  ? 
To  wrong  a  lady  thus !  Look'd  she  like  dirt, 
*Twa8  basely  done.     May  you  ne'er  prosper 

Wei.  Now  God  forbid  f  [with  him  I 

Alas,  I  was  unworthy;  so  I  told  him. 

Mar,  That  was  your  modesty :  Too  good 
for  him ! 
I  would  not  see  your  wedding,  for  a  world. 

Lady.  Choose,  choose!  Come,  Younglove. 
[Exeunt  Lady,  EL  Love,  and  Abie, 

Mar.  Dry  up  your  eyes,  forsooth;  you  shall 
not  think 
We  are  all  uncivil,  all  such  beasts  as  these. 
Would  I  knew  how  to  give  you  a  revenge! 

Wei,  So  would  not  I:  ^f(),  let  me  suffer 
That  I  desire.  [truly; 

Mart  Pray  walk  in  with  me; 
'Tis  very  late,  and  you  shall  stay  all  night: 
Your  bed  shall  be  no  worse  than  mine.  I  wish 
I  could  but  do  you  right. 

^W.  My  humble  thanks: 
God  grant  I  may  but  live  to  quit  your  love ! 

[ExeunL 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Savil. 
Yo.  Lo.  Did  your  master  send  for  me,  Savil  ? 


"  Foil  are  a  thouMond  women  of  her  in  worthy  From  the  similarity  of  the  words  off  said  of» 
•«t  co^tst»,  we  apprehend,  have  lost  one  of  them ;  which  we  have> restored. 
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Sav.  Yt»t  he  d  id  send  for  your  worship.  Sir. 

Yo.Lo.  Do  you  know  the  business? 

Sav,  Alas,  Sir,  I  know  nothing; 
Nor  am  employM  beyond  my  hours  of  eating. 
My  dancing  days  are  done.  Sir. 

ITo.Ld,  What  art  thou  now,  then? 

509.  If  you  consider  me  in  little,  I  am,  with 
your  worship's  reverence.  Sir,  a  rascal :  One, 
that  upoi)  the  next  anser  of  your  brother, 
must  raise  a  sconce  by  the  highway,  and  sell 
switches.  My  wife  is  learning  now.  Sir,  to 
weave  inkle. 

Yo.  Lo.  What  dost  thou  mean  to  do  with 
thy  children,  Savil? 

Sao.  My  eldest  boy  is  half  a  rogue  alread;^ : 
He  was  bom  bursten;    and,  your  worship 

knows. 
That  is  a  pretty  step  to  mens*  compassions. 
My  youngest  boy  i  purpose,  Sir,  to  bind 
For  ten  years  to  a  gaoler,  to  draw  under  him. 
That  he  m&y  shew  us  mercy  in  bis  function. 

Yo,  Lo,  Your  family  is  quartered  with  dis- 
cretion.    * 
You  are  resolved  to  cant,  then  ?  Where,  Savil, 
Shall  your  scene  lie? 

Sav,  Be^^rs  must  be  no  choosers : 
In  eveiY  place,  I  take  it,  but  the  stocks. 

Fb.Zo.  This  is  your  drinking  and  your 
whorins,  Savil : 
I  told  you  of  it ;  but  your  heart  was  hardened. 

Sav,  'Tis  true,  you  were  the  first  chat  told 
me  of  it,  indeed. 
I  do  remember  yet  in  tears,  you  told  me,  [Sir, 
You  would  have  whores ;  and  in  that  passion. 
You  broke  out  thus :  Thou  miserable  man. 
Repent,  and  brew  three  strikes  more  in  a 

hogshead : 
'Tis  noon  ere  we  be  drunk  now,  and  the  time 
Can  tarry  for  no  man.  [I  see, 

Yo.  Lo,  You're  grown  a  bitter  gentleman. 
Misery  can  clear  your  head  better  than  mustard, 
ril  be  a  suitor  for  your  keys  again.  Sir.    [Sir  ? 

Sav,  Will  you  but  be  so  gracious  to  me, 
I  shall  be  bound 

Yo.  Lo,  You  shall.  Sir, 
To  your  bunch  again;  or  I'll  miss  foully. 

Enter  Morecraft, 

Mor,  Save  you,  gentleman,  save  you ! 
Yo,  Lo.  Now,  polecat,  what  young  rabbit's 

nast  have  you  to  draw? 
Mor.  Come,  prithee  be  familiar,  knight* 
Yo.Lo,  Away,  fox!  Til  send  for  terriers  for 
you.  [company. 

Mor.  Thou  art  wide  yet:    I'll  keen  thee 
Yo.  Lo,  I  am  about  some  business.  Inden- 
tures! 

If  you  follow  mc,  1*11 /beat  you;  take  heed!* 


As  I  lii-e  rU  cancel  your  coxcomb,     [usurer. 

Mor.  Thou  art  cozen'd  now;  1  am  no 
What  poor  fellow's  this? 

Sav.  I  am  poor  indeed.  Sir. 

Mor,  Give  nim  money,  knight. 

Yo.  Lo.  Do  you  begin  the  offering,  [for  thee. 

Mor.  There,  poor  fellov^;  here's  an  angd 

Yo.  Lo,  Art  tnou  in  earnest,  Morecraft. 

Mor.  Yes,  faith,  knight    I'll  follow  thy 
example:  [spent*^, 

Thou  hadst  land  and  thousands,''  which  thou 
And  flung'st  away,  and  yet  it  (lows  in  double. 
I  purcha^d,  wrung,  and  wiredraw'd,  ior  my 
wealth,  [vow. 

Lost,  and  was  cozen'd :  For  which  I  make  a 
To  Iry  all  ways  above  ^und,  but  I'll  find 
A  constant  means  to  nches  without  curses. 

Yo,  Lo,   I  am  glad  of  your  conversion, 
master  Morecraft : 
You're  in  a  fair  course;  pray  pursue  it  still. 

Mor.  Come,  we  are  all  gallants  now;  I'll 
keep  thee  company.  Here,  honest  fellow,  for 
this  gentleman's  sake,  there's  two  angeb  mors 
for  thee, 

Sav.  God  quit  you.  Sir,  and  keep  you  long 
in  this  mind! 

Yo,  Lo.  Wilt  thou  persevere? 

Alor.  Till  I  have  a  pt'nny. 
I  have  brave  cloaths  a-making,  and  two  horses: 
Canst  thou  not  help  me  to  a  match,  knight? 
I'll  lay  a  thousand  pound  upon  my  Crop-ear. 

Yo.  Lo.   'Foot,  this  is  stranger  than  an 
Africk  monster ! 
There  will  be  no  more  talk  of  the  Cle\'e  vran 
While  this  lasts.    Come,  I'll  put  thee  into 
blood. 

Sav.  'Would  all  his  damn'd  tribe  were  as 
tender-hearted !  I  beseech  you  let  this  gentle- 
man join  with  you  in  the  recovery  of  my 
keys;  I  like  his  good  beginning.  Sir;  the 
whilst,  rU  pray  for  both  your  worships. 

Yo.  Lo.  He  shall,  Sir. 

Mor.  Shall  we  fco,  noble  knight?  I  would 
fain  be  acquamted. 

Yo,  Lo.  I'll  be  your  servant.  Sir.  [E.retmL 

Et^ier  Elder  Loveless  and  Lady. 
El,  Lo,  'Faith,  my  sweet  Lady,   I  haie 
caught  you  now, 
Maugre  your  subtilties,  and  fine  devices. 
Be  coy  again  now« 

Lady*  Prithee,  sweetheart,  tell  true. 
El.Lo,  By  this  light,  ^ 
By  all  the  pleasures  1  have  had  this  night. 
By  your  lost  maidenhead,  you  arc  cozen'd 
merely ;  [woman 

I  have  cast  beyond  vonr  wit:  That  gentle* 
I  Is  your  retainer  Welford.'* 


^^  Thou  hadst  land  and  thousands,  thou  spenfst,  &c.]  W^e  have  added  the  word  wAicA 
here,  it  being  reowsite  to  both  sense  and  verse. 

**  That  gentleman  is  your  retainer  Weljbrd.']  I  think  the  poets  certainly  wrote  gentle^ 
woman,  i.e.  that  seeming  gentlewoman;  for  Wei  ford  was  now  m  woman's  habit.  And  so, 
again,  in  the  subsequent  page,  li^ow  you  may  see  the  gentlewoman :  Stand  closer 

Mr.  I'keobM, 
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Lady.  It  cannot  be  so.  [mistake. 

ELLo,  Your  sister  has  found  it  so,  or  I 
Mark  how  she  blushes  when  yOu  see  her  next 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  shall  not  travel  now.    Ha, 

Loify.  Prithee,  sweetheart,  [ha,  ha ! 

Be  quiet;  thou  hast  angerM  oie  at  heart. 

EL  Lo.  1*11  please  you  soon  again. 

Zoiv.  Wellord? 

ELLo.  Ay,  Welfoid.  He*s  a  young  hand- 
tome  fellow;  well-bred,  and  landed:  Your 
sister  can  instruct  you  in  his  good  parts,  better 
than  J,  by  this  time. 

Lady-  Ud*s  foot,  am' I  fetch*d  over  thus? 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  i'fiiith ; 
And  over  shall  be  fetch*d  again,  never  fear  it. 

Lady,,  I  must  be  patient,  though  it  torture 
You  have  got  the  sun.  Sir  [me  1 

ELLo.  And  the  moon  too;  in  which  I'll 

be  the  man.  [mis'd  it, 

^  Lady,  Bui  had  I  known  this,  had  I  but  sur- 

Yoa  should  have  hunted  three  trains  more. 

You  had  come  to  th'  course ;  [before 

You  should  have  hank'd  o*th'  bridle.  Sir, 

riaith.  [so  blew  you  up. 

EL  Lo.  I  knew  it,  and  min*d  with  you,  and 
Now  you  may  see  the  gentlewoman :  Stand 
close. 

Enter  Welford  and  Martha. 

Mar.  For  God*s  sake.  Sir,  be  private  in 

this  business ;  [have  I  done  ? 

You  have  undone  me  else.    On,  God,  what 

fFeL  No  harm,  I  warrant  thee,      [a^in  ? 

Mar.  How  shall  I  look  upon  my  frieods 
With  what  face? 

fFeL  Why  e'en  with  that;  'tis  a  good  one, 
thou  canst  not  find  a  better.  I^ook  upon  all 
the  £ioes  thou  shalt  see  there,  and  you  shall 
fad  'em  smooth  still,  fair  still,  sweet  still, 
iod,  to  your  thinking,  honest;  those  have 
done  as  much  as  you  have  yet,  or  dare  do, 
Bkistieis;  and  yet  they  keep  zio  stir. 

Mar.  Good  Sir,  go  in,  and  put  your  wo- 
man's cloaths  on : 
If  you  be  seen  thus,  I  am  lost  for  .ever. 

fVeL  I'll  watch  yon  for  that,  mistress :  I 
am  no  fool. 
Hfre  will  I  tarry  till  the  house  be  up, 
And  witness  with  me. 

Mar,  Good  dear  fnend,  go  in. 

WeL  To-bed  again,  if  you  please ;  else  I 
am  €z*d  here  till  there  be  notice  taken  what 
I  am,  and  what  I  have  done.  If  you  could 
JBg^  me  into  my  womanhood  agam,  and  so 
oog  me  out  of  your  company,  all  this  would 


be  forsworn,  and  I  a^n  an  asinego,  as  your 
sister  left  me.  Ko;  I'll  have  it  known  and 
publish'd:  Then,  if  you'll  be  a  whore,  for- 
sake me,  and  be  asham'd ;  and,  when  you 
can  hold  out  no  lonser,  marry  some^  cast 
Cleve  captain,  and  sell  bottle-ale. 

Mar.  I  dare  not  stay,  Sir;  use  me  modestly; 
I  am  your  wife. 

WeL  Go  in;  I'll  make  up  alL   [truth.  Sir. 

ELLo,   I'll  be  a  witness  of  your  nak«l 

This  is  the  gentlewoman ;  prithee  look  upon 

him :  [sweet : 

This  is  he  that  made  me  break  my  faith. 

But  thank  your  sister,  she  hath  solder  d  it. 

Lady.  What  a  dull  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  scm^ 
This  wencher  from  a  wench  !  Twenty  to  one. 
If  I  liad  been  but  tender,  like  my  sister. 
He  had  serv'd  me  such  a  slippery  trick  too. 
ff^eL  Twenty  to  one  I  had. 
EL  Lo.  I  would  have  watch'd  you.  Sir,  by 
your  good  patience. 
For  ferreting  in  my  ground. 
Lady.  You  have  been  with  my  sbter? 

-    W^rt,  Yes;  to  bring 

EL  Lo.  An  heir  into  the  world,  he  means. 
Lady.  There  is  no  chafing  now. 
^^el.  I  hav'e  had  my  part  on't:  [least; 

I  have  been  chaft  this,  three  hours,  that's  the 
I  am  reasonable  cool  now. 
Lady.  Cannot  you  fare  well,  but  vou  must 
cry  roastmeat?  [the  founders, 

TTel.  He  that  fares  well,  and  will  not  bless 
Is  either  surfeited,  or  ill  taught,  I^dy.  [diet. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  have  found  so  sweet  a 
I  can  commend  it,  though  I  cannot  spare  it. 
EL  Lo.  How  like  you  this  dish,  Wel- 
ford i  I  made  a  supper  on't. 
And  fed  so  heartily  I  could  not  sleep. 

Lady.  By  this  light,  had  I  but  scented  out 
your  train,  you  had  slept  with  a  bare  pillow 
m  ypur  arms ;  and  kiss'a  that,  or  else  the  bed- 
post, for  any  wife  you  had  got  this  twelvemonth 
yet.  I  would  have  vex'd  you  more  than  a 
tir'd  post-horse;  and  been  longer  bearing, 
than  ever  after-game  at  Irish  was.  Lord,  that 
I  were  unmarried  again ! 

EL  Lo.  I-ady,  I  would  not  undertake  you, 
were  you  again  a  haggard,^  for  the  best  cast 
oT  ladies  i'  tfi'  kingdom :  You  were  ever  tickle- 
footed,  and  would  not  truss  round. 
J^eL  Is  she  fast? 

EL  Lo.  She  was  all  night  lock'd  here,  boy, 

'  fFeL  Then  you  miiy  lure  her,  without  fear 

of  losing:*'  Take  off  her  creyance.  You  have 

a  delicate  gentlewoman  to  your  sister :  Lord, 

^HaggardJ]  This  is  a  term  relative  to  a  diversion,  in  our  Authors'  time  much  attended  to, 
^  now  lost;  viz.  hawking.  A  haggard  hawk  is  a  wild  hawk,  a  hawk  unreclaimed,  or 
intclaimable,  R. 

•*  Then  you  may  lure  her  without  fear  of  losing :  Take  off  her  cmaesJ]  A  lure,  in  falconry, 
jia  machine  composed  of  feathers  and  leather;  vvhich  by  being  cast  up  mto  the  air,  seems  m 
n  motion  to  look  like  a  fowl.  Upon  this,  a  young  hawk  is  train  d  up  to  be  fed,  has  a  live 
w*t  given  her;  and  theref)re  forsalces  not  the  lure.  The  creyance  is  a  fine  small  long  line  of 
it'o&X,  and  even  twined  packthread,  which  is  fastened  lo  the  hawk's  l«ash  before  she  is 
««i£i'4»  or  folly  tamed.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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what  apretty  fury  she  waa  In,  when  she  per- 
oeiy*d  I  was  a  man!  But,  I  thank  God,  I 
aatbfied  her  scruple,  without  the  parson  o*th' 
town. 

ELLo.  What  did  ye? 

fPel.  Madam,  can  you  tdl  what  we  did? 

BLLO'  She  has  a  shrewd  guess  at  it;  I 
see  it  by  her.  [large  gentlewoman. 

Lady.  Well,  vou  may  mock  us :  but,  my 
My  Mary  Ambree,^*  had  I  but  seen  into  you. 
You  should  have  had  another  bedfellow. 
Fitter  a  great  deal  for  your  itch.  ^well. 

WeL  I  thank  you,  lady;  methought  it  was 
You  are  so  curious! 

Enter  Young  Loveless,  his  lady,  Morecrqft, 
Savil,  and  two  servingmen, 

ELLo.  Get  on  your  doublet;  here  comes 
my  brother.  [to  your  lady ! 

Yo,  Lo.  Good-morrow,  brother;  and  all  good 
Mor.  God  save  you,  and  good-morrow  to 
you  all !  [ther  of  yours. 

Ei.Lo,  Good-morrow.    Here's  a  poor  bro- 
Lady.  Fie,  how  this  shames  me. 
Mor,  Prithee,  good  fellow,  help  me  to  a 
Ser.  I  will.  Sir.  [cup  of  beer. 

Yo.Lo.  Brother,  wliat  make  you  here? 
Will  this  lady  do? 
Will  she  ?  Is  she  not  nettled  still  ? 

EL  Lo,  No,  I  have  cur'd  her. 
Mr.  Welford,  pray  know  this  gentleman;  he*s 
my  brother. 
JFet.  Sir,  I  shall  long  to  love  him. 
Yo,  Lo.  I  shall  not  be  your  debtor.  Sir. 
But  how  is*t  with  your  [married. 

EL  Lo.  As  well  as  may  be,  man :  I  am 
Your  new  acquaintance  hath  her  sister ;  and 
all's  well.'  [Jady  sister, 

Yo.  Lo.  I  am  glad  on't.    Now,  my  pretty 
How  do  you  find  my  brother? 
Lady,  Almost  as  wild  as  you  are. 
Yo.Lo.  He'll  make  the  better  husband: 

You  have  tried  him  ? 
Lady.  Aeainst  my  will.  Sir. 
Yo.  Lo.  He'll  make  your  will  amends  soon, 
do  not  doubt  it 
But,  Sir,  I  must  intreat  you  lo  be  better  known 
To  this  converted  Jew  here. 
Ser.  Here's  beer  for  you.  Sir. 
Mor.  And  here's  for  you  an  angel. 


Pray  buy  no  land ;  'twiH  never  prosper.  Sir. 

ELLo.  How's  this?  [tumM  nllant. 

Yo.  Lo.  Bless  you,  and  then  1*11  telL    He't 

ELLo.  Gallant?  [ting  Morecraft : 

Yo,  Lo.  Ay,  ^lant,  and  is  now  call'd  Cut* 
The  reason  I'll  inform  vou  at  more  leisure. 

WeL  Oh,  good  Sir,  let  me  know  him  pre* 
sently. 

YoiLo,  You  shall  hug  one  another. 

Mor,  Sir,  I  must  keep  you  company. 

EL  Lo,  And  reason. 

Yo,  Lo.  Cutting  Morecraft,  faces  about  ;^ 
1  must  present  another.  ['em. 

Mor,  As  many  as  you  wiU,  Sir;  I  am  for 

WeL  Sir,  I  shall  do  you  service. 

Mor.  I  shall  look  for't,  in  sood  faith.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  rrithee,  good  sweetheart,  kiss  him. 

Lady.  Who?  that  fellow?  [mef 

Sav,  Sir,  will  it  please  you  to  remember 
My  keys,  oood  Sir! 

Yo.  Jto.  I'll  do  it  presently.       [sport  sake. 

EL  Lo.  Come,  thou  shalt'  kiss  him  for  our 

Lady.  Let  him  come  on  then;  and,  do 
you  hear,  do  not  instruct  me  in  these  tricks, 
for  you  may  repent  it.  [crafty 

ELLo.  That  at  my  peril.  Lusty  Mr.  Afore? 
Here  is  a  lady  would  salute  you. 

Mor,  She  shall  not  lose  ncr  longing.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  My  wife.  Sir.  [What  is  she  J 

Mor,  She  must  be,  then,  my  mistress. 

Lady.  Must  I,  Sir? 

EL  Lo.  Oh,  yes,  you  must.  [pawn 

Mor.  And  you  must  take  this  ring,  a  {H>or  . 
Of  some  fifty  pound.  [p^i^  ^* 

EL  Lo.  Take  it,  by  any  means ;  'tis  lawful 

Lady,  Sir,  I  shall  call  you  servant,    [that  ? 

Mor.  I  shall  be^roud  on't.    What  fellow'a 

Yo.  Lo,  My  lady's  coachman. 

Mor.  There's  something,  my  friend,    for 
you  to  buy  whips ; 
And  for  you,  Sir ;  and  you.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  Under  a  miracle,  this  is  the  strangest 
I  ever  lieard  of.  [shall  we  do  ? . 

Mor.  What,  shall  wc  nlay,  or  drink?  What 
Who  will  hunt  with  me  tor  a  hundred  pounds  X 

WeL  Stranger  and  stranger! 
Sir,  you  shall  find  sport  after  a  day  or  twow 

Yo,  Lo.  Sir,  I  have  a  suit  uuto  you. 
Concerning  your  old  servant  Savil. 

EL  Lo.  On,  for  his  keys,  I  know  it. 


•*  My  Mary  Ambr^.]  This  was  a  virago  who  went  a  volunteering  in  men's  cloaths  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Klizabeth.  She  was  celebrated  in  a  ballad  which  Dr.  Percy  has  printed  at  large 
in  his  Reiiques  of  Antient  Poetry,  Vol.  IL  The  time  when  she  performed  this  exploit  appears 
to  have  been  about  the  year  1584;  when  the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Alexander 
Famese,  prince  of  Parma,  began  to  sain  great  advantages  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  by  reco- 
vering many  strong  holds  and  cities  from  the  Hollanders,  as  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  &:c. 
See  Stow's  Annals,  711..  Ben  Jonson  often  mentions  her,  and  calls  any  remarkable  virago  by 
her  name.  See  his  Epiccsne,  act  iv.  scene  ii. ;  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  i.  scene  iv. ;  and  his  masquor 
entitled  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

^3  Cutting  Hforecra/t  fttcfs  about.]  These  words  are  of  the  same  import  with  our  modem 
phrase,  which,  by  dropping  of  a  letter,  is  corrupted  to  face  about.  We  meet  with  the  same 
expression  again  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  where  Ralph  is  exercising  his  men  ; 
Double  your  Jths  as  you  were-,  faces  about;  act  v.  So  in  Ben  Jonson's  £ver^  Man  in  hi» 
Humour,  Wellbred  says.  Good  captain,  faces  about-^/o  some  other  discourse ;  act  lii.  scene  i.  R . 
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Sou.  Now,  Sir,  strike  in. 

jtfor.  Sir,  I  must  haveyo^  grant  me.  [again : 

ELLo.  Tis  done.  Sir.    Take  your  keys 
But  hark  yoo,  Savil;  leave  o£P  the  motions 
Of  the  flesh,  and  be  honest,  or  else  you  shall 
rU  try  you  once  more.  [graze  again : 

Sav.  If  ever  I  be  taken  drunk,  or  whoring. 

Take  off  the  biogest  key  Tth*  bunch,  and  qpen 

My  head  with  it.  Sir.    I  humbly  thank  jour 

worships.  [liday. 

EL  Lo,  Nay,  then,  I  see  we  must  keep  ho- 

Enter  Roger  and  Abigail, 

Here's  the  last  couple  in  hell. 

Rog,  Joy  be  among  you  all! 

Ltufy.  Why,  how  now.  Sir,  what's  the 
meaning  of  this  emblem? 

Roe.  Marriage,  ant  like  your  worship. 

Li3y,  Are  you  married?  [madam. 

Rog.  As  well  as  the  next  priest  could  do  it, 

EL  Lo.  I  think  the  sign's  m  Gemini,  here's 
such  coupling. 

IFe/.  Sir  nom,  what  will  you  take  to  lie 
from  your  sweetheart  to-night? 


Rog.  Not  the  best  benefice  in  your  worship's 

Kift,Sir? 
Jf^L  A  whorson>  how  he  swells!  [Roger? 
Yo.Lo,  How  many  times  to-night.   Sir 
Rog.  Sir,  you  ero!9v  scurrilous. 
What  I  shall  do,  1  shall  do:  I  shall  not  need 
your  help. 
Yo.  Lo.  For  horse-flesh,  Roger.  [day 

EL  Lo.  Ck)me,  prithee  be  not  angry ;  tis  a 
Given  wholly  to  our  mirth.  [bride. 

Lady.  It  snail  be  so.  Sir.  Sir  Roger  and  hit 
We  shall  intreat  to  be  at  our  charse. 
EL  Lo.  Welford,  get  you  to  the  church : 
Bv  this  li^t,  [married. 

You  snail  not  lie  with  her  again,  till  y'  are 
fFeL  T  am  gone. 

Mor.  To  every  bride  1  dedicate,  this  day. 

Six  healths  a  piece ;  and,  it  shall  go  hard. 

But  every  one  a  jewel.   Come,  be  mad,  boys ! 

EL  Lo.  Thou  art  in  agood  begi  nning.  Come, 

who  leads?  [the  way. 

Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  van,  and  lead 

'Would  every  dogged  wench  had  such  a  day  1 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


'  The  sudden  conversion  of  Morecrafl,  says  Mr.  Theobald,  from  a  griping  usurer  to  a  down- 
'  light  gallant,  is  quite  extravagant  and  out  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  stage:  Especiadly, 
'  as  there  is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  it;  unless  he  may  be  said  to  look  upon  the  loss  he  had 
'  sustained  from  Young  Loveless  to  be  a  scourge  and  judgment  upon  nim  for  his  former 
'  rapeciousness.* 

If  Mr.  Theobald,  by  '  out  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  stage*  means,  that  there  is  no 
fimilar  circumsCance  to  be  met  with,  his  objection  is  trifling,  his  assertion  erroneous.  7W/?tfi^, 
becanse,  on  such  principle,  the  most  pleasing  ingredient  in  drimatic  entertainment,  Ori^« 
oality,  must  be  precluded  the  theatre;  erroneous^  b^use  Terence  exhibits  the  same  change  m 
the  character  of  Denea,  in  his  Adelphi.  Mr.  Theobald  asserts  too,  '  that  there  is  no  shiuiow 
'  o£  reason  for  the  alteration,  unless  it  be  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  Young  Loveless.'  More* 
ci^  himself  assigns  a  much  better;  one,  indeed,  which  may  ^  far  in  persuading  us,  that  hit 
disposition  b  not  altered,  and  that  he  only  affects  profusion,  in  hope  ot  gaining  more  by  that 
limn  l^  over-reaching  and  scraping:  '  Thou,  says  he  to  Young  Loveless,  wast  rich;  thoQ 
'fiungfst  away;  and  yet  wealth  flows  in  double:  I  wrung;  and  wire-draw'd;  lost,  and  was 
'eosen'd:  On  vvhich  account,  I, mean  to  follow  thy  exam^e.'  Goodnature,  by  laying  much 
tfreas  on  this  passage,  may  think  the  character  consistent :  But>  after  all  that  can  be  uig^  for 
or  against,  die  plain  question  being  asked,  *  Whether  such  an  alteration,  either  in  sentiment 
'  or  policy,  is  consonant  to  Nature,  the  grand  arbitress  of  propriety?'  the  reply  must  certainly 
be  in  the  negative.  And  it  is  pity  a  Comedy,  so  replete  with  wit,  character,  and  conduct, 
should  have  so  striking  a  blemish. 

Dooatus  remarks,  that  Terence  '  shews,  how  awkwardly  a  man  of  an  opposite  disposition' 
'  endeavours  to  be  complaisant ;  and,  that  a  miser,  meaning  to  be  generous,  runs  into  profu* 
'  tion.'  We  think  our  Authors  do  not  fall  short  of  Terence  in  this  picture;  since  what  Mr. 
Coboan  says  of  Demea  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  Morecraft;  '  That  hu  com* 
'pbisance,  gaiety,  and  liberality,  are  assumed;  and  that  nis  aukwardness,  in  afiecting those 
'  qialities,  is  truly  comic' 
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The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner  and  Lovelace  speak  singly  of  Fletcher,  as  Author  of 
this  Play;  other  writers  speak  of  Beaumont  as  sharer  in  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  1647» 
when  ten  of  the  then  principal  performers  collected  into  a  folio  volume  thirty-five  dramatic 
pieces  of  our  Poets,  which  had  never  before  been  published.  CoUey  Gibber  has  founded  his 
comedy  of  Love  Makes  a  Man,  or  the  Fop's  Fortune,  on  this  play  and  the  Elder  Brother  of 
our  Authors. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


So  free  this  work  is,  gentlemen,  from  offence. 
That,  we  are  confident,  it  needs  no  defence 
From  us,  or  from  the  Poets.     We  dare  look 
On  any  man,  that  brings  his  table-book 
To  write  down  what  again  he  may  repeat 
At  some  great  table,  to  deserve  his  meat 
Let  such  come  SwellM  with  malice,  to  apply 
\yhat  is  mirth  here,  there  for  an  injury. 
Nor  lofd,  nor  lady,  we  have  tax*d ;  nor  state. 
Nor  any  private  person  j  their  poor  hate 


Will  be  starv*d  here;  for  envy  shall  not  find 
One  touch  that  may  be  wrested  to  her  mind. 
And  yet  despair  not,  gentlemen ;  the  play 
Is  quick  ana  witty;  so  the  Poets  say. 
And  we  believe  tnem ;  the  plot  neat  and  new; 
Fashioned  like  those  that  are  approv'd  by  you : 
Only  'twill  crave  attention  in  the  most; 
Because,  one  point  unmarked,  the  whole  is  lost. 
Hear  first  then,  and  judge  after,  and  be  free; 
And,  as  our  cause  is,  let  our  censure  be. 


ANOTHER  PROIX)GUE. 


if 


Wi  wish,  if  it  were  possiblcj^^yon  knew 
What  we  would  give  for  this  night*s  luck, 

new. 

It  being  our  ambition  to  delight 
Oar  kind  spectators  with  what's  good  and  right. 
Vet  so  far  know,  and  credit  me,  'twas  made 
%  such  as  were  held  workmen  in  their  trade ; 
At  a  time  too,  when  they,  as  I  divine. 
Were  truly  merry,  and  drank  lusty  wine. 
The  nectar  of  the  muses.     Some  are  here, 
I  daxe  presume,  to  whom  it  did  appear 


A  well-drawn  piece,  which  gave  a  lawful  birth 
To  passionate  scenes,  mix'd  with  no  vulgar 

mirth. 
But  unto  such  to  whom  'tis  known  by  fame  ^ 
From  others,  perhaps.  Only  by  the  name,      ^ 
1  am  a  suitor,  that  they  would  prepare 
Sound  palates,  and  then  judge  their  bill  of  fare. 
It  were  injustice  to  decry  this  now. 
For  being fik'd  before :  You  may  allow  [schools, 
(Your  candour  safe)  what's  taught  in  the  old 
'  All  such  as  Uv'd  before  you  were  not  fools.* 


PEBSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

r  governor,  and  a  disho' 
CouKT  Clodxo,  -l    nourabU pursuer  of  Ze- 

(,  nocia. 
r  governor    of  Lisbon, 
Mavtiel  dit  Sosa,  <    and  brother  to  Guio^ 

AwoLDO  /«g<^^«M»»  contracted  to  Ze^ 

\      nocia, 
RPTiLio,  { ^   ""^  gentleman,  brother  to 

^^KWnOy  father  to  Zenocia, 
D^JARTE  /  **'"  '^   Guiomar ;    a  gentleman 
•  X   well  qualified,  but  vainglorious. 

Doctor,  Chirurgeon,  Officers,  Guard,  Page,  Bravo,  Knaves  of  the  male-stews.  Servants, 

The  SCENE,  sometimes  Lisbok,  sometimes  Italy. 

'  The  Custom,  on  which  a  main  part  of  the  plot  ofl  this  comedy  is  built,  prevailed  at  one 
•ww,  as  Mons.  Bayle  tells  us,  in  Italy ;  till  it  was  put  down  by  a  prudent  and  truly  pious  car- 

'  OL.  1,  U 


t     my  to  Duarte. 
Leopold,  -T*  sea^ct^tain,   enamour  d   m 

*  \     Hippolyta. 
Zabvloit,  a  Jew,  servant  to  Hippolyta, 
Jaques,  servant  to  Sulpitia. 

Women. 

Zenocia,  /«"'/^«  to  Amoldo,    and   « 

t     chaste  wxfe. 
GniOMAR,  a  virtuous  lady,  v^otherto  Duarte. 

H rPPHf  VTA    /  **  ^^^  ^^^y^  wantonly  in  love 
niPPOLYTA,  ^      teith  Arnoldo, 

SuLPiTiA,  a  bawd,  mistress  of  the  male^stews. 
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[Actl.Sc.1. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 
Enter  liutilio  and  Amoldo, 


RuHUoXJ^HY  do  you  grieve  thus  still? 

'  '    Arn,  *T would  melt  a  marble^ 
And  tame  a  savage  man,  to  feel  my  fortune. 
But.  What  fortune?  I  have  liv*athis  thirty 
years,  [tunes. 

And  run  through  all  these  follies  you  call  for- 
Yet  never  fixM  on  any  good  and  constant, 
But  what  I  made  myself;    Why  should  I 
At  that  1  may  mould  any  way?  [grieve,  then. 
Am.  You  are  wide  still. 
Rut.  You  love  a  gentlewoman,  a  young 
handsome  woman ; 
I  have  lov*d  a  thousand,  not  so  few. 

Am.  You  are  dispos'd^—  [calling. 

Rut.  You  hope  to  marry  her ;  *tis  a  lawful 
And  prettily  esteemM  of;  but  take  heed  then. 
Take  heed,  dear  brother,*  of  a  stranger  for- 
tune [friend  to  it. 
Than  e*er  you  felt  yet :  Fortune  my  foe's  a 


Am.  'Tis  triic,  I  love,  dearly  and  truly  hn, 
A  noble,  virtuous,  and  most  neauteous  loaid; 
And  am  belov'd  again. 

Rut.  That's  too  much  o*  conscience,  [wits. 
To  love  all  these,  would  run  me  out  o'  mj 

Am.  Prithee,  give  ear.    I  am  to  marTv  hff. 

Rut.  Dispatch  it,  then,  and  I'll  go  call  the 
piper.  [counttyl 

Am.  But,  oh,  the  wicked  custom  of  this 
The  barbarous,  most  inhuman,  damned  cus- 
tom !  [human 

Rut.  Tis  true,'  to  marry  is  the  mdst  in- 

Damn*d  custom  in  the  world :  for,  look  yoa, 

brother,  [hearts. 

Would  any  man  stand  plucking  for  the  ace  of 

With  one  pack  of  cards,  all  days  on's  life? 

Am.  You  do  not. 
Or  else  you  purpose  not  to,  understand  me. 

Rut.  Proceea ;  I  will  give  ear. 

Am.  They  have  a  Custom 
In  this  most  beastly  country— out  upon*tl 

Rut.  Let*8  hear  it  first 


dinal.  It  is  likewise  generally  imagined  to  have  obtained  in  Scotland  for  a  long  time;  and  the 
received  opinion  hath  hitherto  been,  that  Eugenius  III.  king  of  Scotland  (who  DCgan  his  reign 
A.  D.  535)  ordained,  that  the  lord,  or  master,  should  have  the  first  night's  lodgincs  with  ereiy 
woman  married  to  his  tenant  or  bondman.  This  ob^bene  ordinance  is  supposed  to  have  been 
abrogated  by  Malcolm  III.  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  106l,  about  five  years  before  the  Nor- 
man conquest;  having  lasted  in  force  somewhat  above  five  hundred  years.  See  Blount  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Law-Termes,  under  the  word  Mercheta.  Theobald. 

This  accoui>t  hath  received  the  sanction  of  several  eminent  antiquarians :  but  a  learned 
writer,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  hath  undertaken  to  contravert  the  fact,  and  deny  the  actual  exbt- 
ence  of  the  Custom.  See  Annals  of  Scotland.  The  excellent  Commentator  on  the  Laws  of 
England  is  of  opinion,  this  Custom  never  prevailed  in  England,  though  he  supposes  it  certainly 
did  in  Scotland.  R. 

»  Take  heed,  dear  brother,  qf  a  stranger  fortune 
Than  e*€r  you  felt  yet ;  Fortune  my  foe'*  a  friend  to  «V.] 
s.  e.  Take  he^  of  the  consequences  of  marriage,  the  chance  of  cuckoldom.    But  still  this  pas- 
sage must  be  obscure  to  the  most  attentive  reader,  who  is  not  informed  of  this  circumstance. 

*  Fortune  my  foe*  was  the  beginning  of  an  old  ballad,  in  which  were  enumerated  all  the  mis- 
fortunes that  fall  upon  mankmd  through  the  caprice  of  Fortune.  This  ballad  is  again  men* 
tioned  in  our  Authors*  Knight  of  the  Burning  I%tle : 

Old  Mer.  Sing,  I  sclu,  or  by  the  merry  heart  you  come  not  in. 
Merch.  Well.  Sir,  rll  sing.    Fortune  my  foe,  &c. 

And  it  is  likewise  mentioned  in  a  comedy  of  more  recent  date,  called  the  Rump,  or  Mirrour  of 
the  times  (by  John  Tatham,  printed  in  l660).  ^  A  Frenchman  is  introduced  at  the  bonfires 
made  for  theburnino;  of  the  Rumps;  and,  catching  hold  of  Priscilla,  Mrs.  Lambert's  waiting- 
woman,  will  oblige  ner  to  dance,  and  orders  the  music  to  play  '  Fortune  my  foe.*       Theobald. 

3  *Tis  true,  to  marry  is  a  custom 
F  the  world)  for,  look  you,  brother.']  i.  e.  It  is  a  custom  to  many;  for  who  would  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  marry  ?  Besides  the  defect  in  the  metre,  this  is  flagrant  nonsense.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  printing  than  to  reprint  the  words  of  a  foregoing  line  in  a  subsequent  one; 
and  when  the  same  words  are  really  t6  be  repeated,  the  printer,  by  not  attending  to  the  sense, 
might  naturally  think  it  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  and  so  omit  them.  This  latter  has  un- 
doubtedly happened  in  the  place  above,  which  therefore,  I  believe,  I  have  restored,  aud  the 
passage  gains  much  humour  by  it  Seward, 

There  is  certainly  some  defect  in  the  text ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Theobald  observes,  *  there 

*  is  an  uncommon  hberty  taken  in  this  emendation,'  yet  we  do  not  think  a  cure  can  be  effected 
with  less  violence.  • 


Actl.  Sc.  1.] 
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Am,  That  when  a  maid^s  contracted, 
And  ready  for  the  tie  o*th'  church,  the  go- 
vernor, [maidenhead. 
He  that  commands  in  chief,  must  have  her 
Or  ransom  it  for  money  at  his  pleasure. 

RuL  How  might  a  man  atchieve  that  place  ? 

A  rare  Custom !  [ccpted  ? 

An  admirahle  rare  Custom!  And  none  ex- 

Jm,  None,  none.  [about  me. 

But  The  rarer  still!  How  could  I  lay 
In  tihis  rare  office!  Are  they  bom  to  it,  or 

Am.  Both eoual damnable.  [chosen? 

Rut,  MethinKS  both  excellent : 
*Woold  I  were  the  next  heir. 

Am,  To  this  mad  fortune 
Am  I  now  come;  my  marriage  is  proclaim*d. 
And  nothing  can  redeem  me  from  this  mis- 

Rui.  She's  very  young.  [chief. 

Am,  Yes. 

Rut,  And  fair,  I  dare  proclaim  her; 
Else  mine  eyes  fail. 

Am,  Fair  as  the  bud  unblasted. 

Rut.  I  cannot  blame  him  then :  If  *twere 
mine  own  case, 
I  would  not  ep  an  ace  less.^ 

Am.  Fie,llutilio, 
Why  do  you  make  your  brother's  misery 
Your  sport  and  game? 

Rut.  There  is  no  pastime  like  it.  [counsel. 

Am.  I  look'd  for  your  advice,  your  timely 
How  to  avoid  this  blow,  not  to  be  mock*d  at. 
And  my  afflictions  jeer'd. 

Rut.  I  tell  thee,  Amoldo,  [brother. 

An  thou  wert  my  father,  as  thou  art  but  my 
My  younger  brotner  too,  1  must  be  merry. 
And  vrhere  there  is  a  wench  i*  th'  case,  a  young 
wench,*  [too, 

A  handsome -wench,  and  so  near  a  zood  turn 
An  I  were  to  be  hang*d,  thus  must  I  handle  it. 
But  you  shall  see.  Sir,  I  can  change  this  habit 
To  do  you  any  service  j  advise  what  you  please. 
And  see  with  what  de\'Otion  1*11  attend  it. 
But  vet,  methinks,  I  am  taken  with  this 
Custom, 

Enter  Charino  and  Zenocia, 
And  coold  pretend  to  th'  place. 

Am,  Draw  off  a  little ; 
Here  come  my  mistress  and  her  father. 

Rut,  A  damty  wench ! 
*Woold  I  might  farm  this  Custom ! 

dor.  My  dear  daughter. 


Now  to  bethink  yourself  of  new  advice. 
Will  be  too  late;  later,  this  timeless  sorrow; 
No  price,  nor  prayers,  can  infringe  the  fate 
Your  beauty  natn  cast  on  you.    -My  best 

Zenocia, 
Be  ruPd  by  me ;  a  father's  care  directs  you  : 
Look  on  the  count,  look  chearfully  and  sweetly. 
What  though  he  have  the  power  to  possess  you. 
To  pluck  your  maiden  honour,  ana  then  slight 
By  Custom  unresistible  to  enjoy  you ;  [you. 
Yet,  my  sweet  child,  so  much  your  youth  and 
goodness,  [desty. 

The  Deauty  of  your  soul,  and  saint-like  mo- 
Have  won  upon  his  wild  mind,  so  much 
charm'd  nim,  [him. 

That,  all  pow'r  laid  aside,  what  law  allows 
.  Or  sudden  tires,  kindled  from  those  bright  eyes. 
He  sues  to  be  your  ser>'ant,  fairly,  nobly ; 
For  ever  to  be  tyM  your  faithful  husband. 
Consider,  my  best  child. 

Zen.  I  have  considered.  [consider: 

Char.  The  blessedness,  that  this  breeds  too. 
Besides  your  father's  honour,  your  own  peace. 
The  banishment  for  ever  of  tnis  Custom, 
This  base  and  barbarous  use :  For,  aftdr  once 
He  has  found  the  happiness  of  holy  marriage. 
And  what  it  is  to  grow  up  with  one  beauty. 
How  he  will  scorn  and  kick  at  such  anheritage, 
Lefl  him  by  lust,  and  lewd  progenitors. 
All  vir^ns  too  shall  bless  your  name,  shall 

samt  it. 
And,  like  so  many  pilgrims,  go  to  your  shrine. 
When  time  has  turned  your  beauty  into  ashes» 
Fiird  with  your  pious  memory. 

Zen,  Good  fatner. 
Hide  not  that  bitter  pill  I  loath  to  swallow. 
In  such  sweet  words. 

Char.  The  count's  a  handsome  gentleman ; 
And,  having  him,  you're  certain  of  a  fortune, 
A  high  and  noble  fortune,  to  attend  you. 
Where,   if  you  fling  your   love  upon  this 
stranger,  ^  [place 

This  young  Amoldo,  not  knowing  from  what 
Or  honourable  strain  he's  sprung,  you  venture 
All  your  own  sweets,  and  my  long  cares,  to 

nothing ;  ...  f  "^^^  *^*^ 
Nor  are  you  certain  of  his  faith :  Why  may 
Wander,  as  he  does,  every  where? 

Zen.  No  more,  Sir ;  [thus : 

I  must  not  hear,  I  dare  not  hear  him  wrong'd 
Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I  suffer.*^ 


♦  /  vMmld  not  go  an  ace  less.}  t.  e.  As  we  now  say,  I  would  not  bate  an  ace  of  it. 

TheohaltL 
'  And  where  there  is  a  wench  yet  can,  a  young  wench, 
A  handsome  wencK  and  sooner  a  good  turn  /oo.J  The  oldest  folio  exhibits  it  can,  which 
fed  the  latter  editors  to  this  corrupted  reading,  and  will  lead  us  back  a»in  to  the  true  one.  I 
think  1  may  venture  to  say,  thai  1  have  boih  retrieved  the  metre  and  the  meaning  of  the  Au- 
thors. Mr.Sewanl  likewise  saw  with  me,  that  t*  th'  case  was  necessary  in  the  first  part  of  the 
emendation.  Theobald. 

•  Virtue  is  never  wounded,  hut  I  suffer!]  This  glorious  sentiment,  which,  as  the  in^nious 
Mr.  Sympson  says,  is  more  worthyof  a  philosopher  than  a  woman,  we  have  met  with  before 
iomewhat  differently  cloalhed,  in  Philaster : 

When  any  falls  from  virtue,  /  ans  distracted  ^ 

I  have  an  int'rest  in't.  Thtohald, 
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*Tls  an  ill  office  in  yoar  aoe,  a  poor  one. 
To  jodee  thus  weakly,  and  believe  yourself  too  j 
A  weaker,  to  betray  your  innocent  daughter 
To  his  in  temp*  rate,  rude,  and  wild  embraces. 
She  hates  as  Heav'n  hates  falshood. 

Rui.  A  good  wench ! 
She  sticks  close  to  you.  Sir. 

Zen.  His  faith  uncertain  } 
The  nobleness  his  virtue  springs  from  doubted  ? 
D*ye  doubt  'tis  day  now !  or,  when  your  body's 
perfect,  [perate. 

Your  stomach  well  dispo8*d,  your  pulses  tem- 
P*ye  doubt  you  are  in  nealth?  I  tell  you,  fa- 
ther, [nobleness. 
One  hour  of  this  man*s  goodness,  this  roan*s 
Put  in  the  scale  against  the  counts  whole 

beina, 
(Forgive  nis  lusts  too,  which  are  half  his  life) 
He  could  no  more  endure  to  hold' weight  with 
Arnoldo's  very  looks  are  fair  examples ;  [him. 
His  common  and  indifferent  actions. 
Rules  and  strong  ties  of  virtue.    He  has  my 

first  love ; 
To  him  ui  sacred  vow  I  have  giv*n  this  body; 
In  him  my  mind  inhabits. 
Rui,  Good  wench  still !  [serving. 

Zen.  And  *till  he  fling  me  off,  as  unde- 
Which  I  confess  I  am  of  such  a  blessing. 
But  would  be  loth  to  find  it  so 

Arm.  Oh,  never. 
Never j  my  happy  mistress,  never,  never! 
When  your  poor  servant  lives  but  in  your  fa- 
vour. 
One  foot  i'  th*  grave,  the  other  shall  not  linger. 
What  sacrifice  of  thanks,  what  age  of  service. 
What  daneer  of  more  dreadful  look  than  death. 
What  wilimg  martyrdom  to  crown  me  con- 
stant, [ness  ? 
May  merit  such  a  goodness,  such  a  sweet- 


A  love  so  nobly  fxax,  no  POw*r  can  nun! 
Most  blessed  maid,  go  on :  The  gods  that  gave 

this. 
This  pure  unspotted  love,  the  child  of  Heaven, 
I  n  their  own  goodness  must  preserve  and  save  it. 
And  raise  you  a  reward  beyond  our  recompence. 
Zen.  I  ask  but,  you  a  pure  maid  to  possess. 
And  then  they  have  crown*d  my  wishes :  If 

I  fall  then,  "  [voa. 

Go  seek  some  better  love ;  mine  will  deoase 

Rut.  A  pretty  innocent  fool  I  Well,  governor. 

Though  I  think  well  of  your  Custom,  and 

could  wish  myself 
For  this  night  in  your  place,  heartily  wish  it; 
Yet  if  you  play  not  £ur  play,  and  above-board 

too,  [more: 

I  have  a  foolish  engine  here7— I  say  no 
ril  tell  you  what,  and,  if  your  honours  gati 

are  not  enchanted— 
Arn,  I  should  now  chide  you.  Sir,  for  so 

declining  [shew'd  me. 

The  goodness  and  the  grace,  you  have  ever 
And  your  own  virtue  too,  in  seeking  rashly 
To  violate  that  love  ^leaven  has  appointed, 
'To  wrest  your  daughter  s  thoughts,  part  that 

affection  [give  it— 

That  both  our  hearts  have  tied,  and  sedc  to 

Rui.  To  a  wild  fellow,  that  would  worry 

her;» 
A  cannibal,  that  feeds  on  the  heads  of  maids. 
Then  flings  their  bones  and  bodies  to  the  devil. 
Would  any  man  of  discretion  venture  such  a 

gristle 
To  the  rude  claws  of  such  a  cat  o'  mountain f 
You'd  better  tear  her  'tween  two  oaks!'  A 

town-bull  [losopher; 

Is  a  meer  stoick  to  this  fellow,  a  grave  phi- 
And  a  Spanish  jennet  a  most  virtuous  g^- 

tleinun.*® 


*  /  have  a  foolish  gin  here^  The  verse  halts  iu  its  emphasis;  and  besides,  gin,  I  think,  b 
always  used  to  signify  a  trap,  or  snare,  never,  a  sword,  or  pistol,  which  carry  open  violence. 

Theobald, 

*  To  a  wild  fellow,  that  would  weary  her.'^  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  concur  ia 
readiiTz  worry ;  which  certainly  agrees  better  with  the  sense  of  what  follows  than  weary, 

^  You  had  letter  tear  her  between  two  oaks^  1  have  cured  the  metre,  and  now  must  «• 
plain  the  allusion  of  our  Poets.  Sinib,  or  Sinnis,  was  a  tyrant  of  a  gigantic  stature  and  strength, 
^haunting  the  isthmus  of  the  Pdoponnese;  and  was  called  n»7uo)MC'|w/jr7ijf,  or  the  Pine-bender. 
When  any  unhajspy  passenger  fell  infeo  the  clutches  of  this  merciless  man,  he  would  bend  down 
by  main  force  two  pines  till  he  had  brought  them  to  meet  together,  and  having  fastened  an  arm 
and  a  leg  to  each  of  them,  tore  asunder  the  limbs  of  his  wretched  captives.  Pausanias  tells  us, 
tliat  one  of  those  pines  was  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  river  even  in  his  time,  under  the 
reign  of  Adrian.  This  Sinnis  was  put  to  death  by  Theseus  in  the  same  manner  that  he  hai 
exercised  his  cruelty  upon  others ;  as  Plutarch  informs  us  in  the  life  of  that  hero. 

'  Nee  lex  estjustior  ulla, 

Quitm  necis  artifices  arteperire  sud.         \      Theobald, 


*^  A  tQwn-bull,  &C.J  Mr. Theobald  recommends  the  foUiVing  transposition  in  this  passagct 
'  A  tovm-bull  ^ 

\ 


Is  a  mere  stoick  to  this  fellow ;  and 
A  Spanish  jennet y  a  grave  philohopher ; 
A  most  virtuout  gentleman.—^— 

But  this  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  hurt  the  sense,  and  iW>  us  of  the  Poets*  °'*J"'''ft 
which  evidently  is,  *  A  town-bull,  compared  to  Clodio,  is  a  stoickV  a  veiy  philosopher,  oe»ow 
*  of  stofluality ;  and  a  Spaobh  jennet  is  virtuous.*  \ 
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Jm,  Does  this  seem  handsome.  Sir? 
"Rut,  Though  I  confess  [means. 

Any  man  would  desire  to  have  her,  and  bj  any 
At  any  rate  too,  yet  that  this  common  hang- 
man, f  maids  already. 
That  hath  whipt  off  the  heads  of  a  thousand 
That  he  should  glean  the  harvest,  sticks  in  my 

stomach!  [saddle. 

This  rogue,  that  breaks  young  wenches  to  the 
And  teaches  them  to  stumble  ever  ader; 
Thai  he  should  have  her!   For  qiy  brother, 

now,*'  [thought  on, 

That  is  a  handsome  young  fellow,  and  well 
And  will  deal  tenderly  in  tne  business : 
Or  for  myself,  that  have  a  reputation. 
And  have  studied  the  conclusions  of  these 

causes,  [old  Sir, 

And  know  the  perfect  manag^^ — I'll  tell  you, 
(If  I  should  call  you  *  wise  Sir,'  I  should 

bely  you) 
This  thing  you  study  to  betray  your  child  to, 
This  maiden-monger,  when  you  have  done 

yoor  best,  [honour. 

And  think  you  have  iix'd  her  in  the  point  of 
Who  do  you  think  you  have  tied  her  to?  A 

flui^^n ! 
I  mast  confess,  an  excellent  dissecter ; 
One  that  has  cut  up  more  young  tender  lamb- 

pie&—  [compulsion, 

^  Ckar,  What  I  spake,  gentlemen,  was  mere 
No  &ther*s  free-will ;  nor  did  I  touch  your 

person 
With  any  edge  of  spite,  or  strain  your  loves 
With  any  base  or  hired  persuasions.'^ 
Witness  these  tears,  how  well  I  wish*d  your 

fortunes !  ^  \Ex%t, 

Rut.  There's  some  grace  in  thee  yet. — You 

are  determined 
To  marry  this  count,  lad^? 
Zen.  Marry  him,  Rutilio  } 
Rut.  Mmy  him,  and  lie  with  him,  I  mean. 


Zeno.  You  cannot  mean  that; 
If  you  be  a  true  gentleman,  you  dare  not ; 
The  brother  to  this*  man,  and  one  that  loves 
I'll  marry  the  devil  first  [him; 

Rut.  A  better  choice^  [low; 

And,  lay  his  horns  by,  a  handsomer  bedfel- 
A  cooler,  o*  my  conscience. 

Am.  Pray  let  me  ask  youj 
And,  my  dear  mistress,  be  not  angry  with  me 
For  what  I  shall  propound.  I  am  confident 
No  promise,  nor  no  power,  can  force  y^ur  love^ 
I  mean  in  way  of  marriage,  never  stir  you ; 
Nor,  to  forget  my  faith,  no^te  can  win  you. 
But,  for  this  Custom,  which  this  wretched 
country  [fied  5 

Hath  wrought  into  a  law,  and  must  be  satis- 
Where  all  the  pleas  of  honour  are  but  laugh' d 
And  modesty  rerauxled  as  a  may-game;  [at. 
What  shall  be  nere  consider'd?  Power  w« 

have  none 
To  make  resistance,  nor  poliey  to  cross  it : 
'TIS  held  religion  too,  to  pay  this  duty. 
Zeno.  I'll  die  an  atheist  then. 
Am.  My  noblest  mistress. 
Not  that  I  wish  it  so,  but  say  it  were  so, 
Sa^  you  did  render  up  )}art  of  your  honour, 
{hot,  whilst  your  will  is  clea»,  all  cannot  pe- 
rish) [sierj 
Say,  for  one  night  you  entertain'd  this  mon- 
Should  I  esteem  you  worse,  forc*d  to  this 
render  ?                                         [teous : 
Your  mind  I  know  is  pure,  and  full  as  beau- 
After  this  short  eclifise,  you  would  rise  again. 
And,  shaking  off  that  cloud,  spread  all  your 
lustre.                                         [self.  Sir? 
Zeno,  W^ho  made  you  witty,  to  undo  your- 
Or,  are  you  ioaden  with  the  love  I  bring  yon. 
And  fain  would  fling  that  burden  on  anotner  ? 
Am  I  grown  common  in  your  eyes,  AmoldoF 
Old,  or  unworthy  of  your  fellowship? 
D'ye  think,  because  a  woman,  I  must  err; 


"  Thai  he  should  have  her"  fore  mj/  brother  now. 
Thai  is  a  handsome  young  fellow  \  and  well  thought  on. 
And  will  deal  tenderly  in  the  business  ? 
Or  'fore  myself^  that  have  a  reputation. 

Have  stumed  the  cowlusions,  fS^c.'}  This  is  Mr.  Theobald's  reading,  upon  which  he 
am,  *  This  passage,  till  reformed  in  the  pointing,  and  the  cViange  of  two  monosyllables,  as  I 

*  nave  regubted  the  text,  I  think,  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  was  stark  nonsense.' 

These  regulations  (both  in  punctuation  and  cliange  of  words)  injure  the  Poets,  disgrace 
the  annotator,  and  mblead  the  reader.— Rutilio  is  angry  such  a  man  as  Clodio  should  have 
^  privilege  here  mentioned :  '  Indeed,  were  it  my  brother  now,  says  he,  or  myself,  that  know 

*  bcrwr  to  conduct  ourselves — it  might  be  allowable  and  proper.'  Thus  understood,  whicii  it 
certainly  oozht  to  be,  this  speech  contains  much  humour,  and  is  finely  depictive  of  Rutilio's 
vhimsical  character.' 

'*      ■■■         or  strain  your  loves 

With  any  base  or  nir'd  persuasions.']  Mr.  Sympson  saw  with  me,  that  the  word  here 
ihoaW  be  5/flin.  Theobald. 

This  is  another  of  the  multitudinous  arbitrary  and  mischievous  alterations,  which  the  Edi- 
tors of  17M)  are  continually  obtruding  on  us.  How  had  Charino  stained  their  loves?  Had  he 
hinted,  that  they  entertained  a  shameful  passion,  or  sought  a  faulty  connexion?  No  such  thing. 
His  meaning  is  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed  to  be,  *  What  I  spake  was  from  compulsion  : 
'  I  did  not  mean,  with  any  persuasions  I  was  hired  to,  to  thwart  you,  torture,  or  torment- 
jou,'  Shakespeare  has  the  same  idea  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  expressed  in  a  manner  notdissimihir : 
<  Why  do  you  pull  our  heart-strings  thus  V 
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And,  therefore^  rather  wish  that  fall  before- 

hand. 
Coloured  with  Custom  not  to  be  resisted? 
D'ye  love,  as  painters  do,  only  some  pieces. 
Some  cert^rfn  nandsome  touches  of  your  mis- 
tress. 
And  let  die  mind  pass  by  you,  unexamin'd? 
Be  not  abus*d.    \vith  what  the  inaiden  ves- 
sel'^  [verb. 
Is  season'd  first— -You  understand  the  pro- 
Rut.  I  am  afraid  this  thing  will  make  me 

virtuous. 
Zen.  Should  you  lay  by  the  least  part  of 
that  love 
YouVe  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith 

have  ^iv'n  me. 
To  entertam  another,  nay,  a  fairer, 
And,  make  the  case  thus  desp'rate,  she  must 
die  else;  [honest? 

D*ye  think  I  would  give  way,  or  count  this 
Be  not  deceiv'd^  these  eyes  should  never  see 

you  more. 
This  tongue  foi^  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you,  as  ifyou  were  born  my  full  anti- 
pathy. 
Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone  ■♦ 
Rule,  and  admit  no  rivals.  The  purest  springs. 
When  th^  are  courted  by  lascivious  land- 
floods,  [perish ; 
Their  maiden  pureness  and   their  coolness 
And  tho*  they  purge  again  to  their  first  beauty. 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed : 
I  must  have  all  or  none;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Arnoldo, 
Than  I  can  bring  a  whole  heart,  pure  and 
handsome.                             [thank  you ! 
Am.  I  never  shall  deserve  you;   not  to 
You  are  so  heavenly  good,  no  man  can  reach 
you.  [you. 
I  am  sorry  I  spake  so  rashly ;  'twas  but  to  try 
Muf.  I  on  might  have  try*d  a  thousand  wo- 
men so. 
And  nine  hundred  fourscore  and  nineteen 

should  have  folio w*d  your  counsel. 

Take  heed  o*  clapping  spurs  to  such  free  cattle. 

Am.  We  must  ^think  us  suddenly  and 

constantly,  [ger. 

And  wisely  too;  we  expect  no  common  dan- 

Zen.  Be  most  assur'd  I'll  die  first 

Enier  Clodio  and  Guard. 

Rut.  An't  come  to  that  once. 
The  devil  pick  his  bones  that  dies  a  coward! 


1*11  jog  along  with  yon.     Here  comes  the 

stallion : 
How  smuz  he  looks  upon  the  imagination 
Of  what  ne  hopes  to  act?  Pox  o*  your  kid- 
neys 1 
How  they  begin  to  melt!  How  big  he  bean t 
Sure,  he  will  leap  before  us  all.    What  a 
sweet  company  [ness? 

Of  rogues  and  panders  wait  upon  his  lewd- 
Plague  o*  ^'our  chaps!  you  ha'  more  hand- 
some bits  [serving. 
Than  a  hundred  honester  men,  and  more  de- 
How  the  dog  leers ! 

Clod.  You  need  not  now  be  jealous ; 
I  speak  at  distance  to  your  wife ;  but,  when  the 

priest  has  done. 
We  snail  grow  nearer  then,  and  more  familiar. 

Rut.  1*11  watch  you  for  that  trick,  baboon; 
I'll  smoke  you.                         [he  broils! 
The  rogue  sweats,  as  if  he  had  eaten  grains; 
If  1  do  come  to  the  basting  of  you 

Am.  Your  lordship 
May  happily  speak  this  to  fright  a  stranger; 
But  'tis  not  in  your  honour  to  perform  it. 
The  Custom  of  this  place,  if  such  there  be. 
At  best  most  damnable,  may  urge  you  to  it; 
But,  ifyou  be  an  honest  man,  you  hate  it. 
However,  I  will  presently  prepare 
To  make  her  mine:  and  most  undoubtedly 
Believe  you  are  abus'd ;  this  Custom  feign'd  too; 
And  what  you  now  pretend,  most  fair  and  vir- 
tuous, [well,  Sir. 

Clod.  Go,  and  believe;  a  good  belief  does 
And  you,  Sir,  ^lear  the  place ;  but  leave  her 

Am.  Your  lordship's  pleasure!  [here. 

Clod.  That  anon,  Arnoldo; 
This  is  but  talk. 

Rut.  Shall  we  go  off? 

Am.  By  any  means :  [guard  her; 

I  know  sne  has  pious  thoughts  enoush  to 
Besides,  here's  notning  due  to  him  'till  the  tie 
Nor  dare  he  offer.  [be  done. 

Rut.  Now  do  I  long  to  worry  him! 
Pray  have  a  care  to  the  main  chance. 

Zen,  Pray,  Sir,  fear  not.  \Ex.  Am.  and  Rut. 

Clod.  Now,  what  say  you  to  me? 

Zen.  Sir,  it  becomes 
The  modesty,  that  maids  are  ever  bom  with, 
To  use  few  words. 

Clod,  Do  you  see  nothing  in  me? 
Nothing  to  catch  your  e^es,  nothingof  wonder, 
The  common  mould  of  men  come  short,  and 
want  in? 


'^With  what  the  maiden  vessel 


Is  seasoned  first — You  understand  the  proverb.']  The  Poets  here  had  evidently  Horace  ia 
their  eye. 

Q,u6  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 

Testa  diti.  Theoba.a, 

*♦  Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone 
Rule,  and  admit  no  rivals.']  This  is  a  fine  translation  of  a  sentiment  in  Ovid's  M^ 
tamorphoses. 

Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  und  sede  morantur 

Msyestas  ^  Amor.  Theohald. 
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Do  you  read  no  future  fortune  for  yourself  here^ 
And  what  a  happiness  it  may  be  to  you. 
To  have  him  honour  you,  all  women <aim  at? 
To  have  him  love  you,  lady,  that  man  love  you. 
The  best,  and  the  most  beauteous,  have  run 
mad  for?  [you 

Look,  and  be  wise;  you  have  a  favour  oner*d 
I  do  not  eveiy  day  propound  to  women. 
You  are  a  pretty  one;  and,  thoueh  each  hour 
I  am  glutted  with  the  sacri&ce  of  beauty, 
I  may  be  brought,  as  you  ma^  handle  it. 
To  cast  so  good  a  grace  and  liking  on  yocH— 
You  understand.    Come,  kiss  me,  and  be  jov- 
I  give  you  leave.  [ful : 

Zen.  Faith,  Sir,  *twiU  not  shew  handsome ; 
Our  sex  is  blushing,  full  of  fear,  unskill'd  too 
In  these  alarms. 

Clod.  Learn  then,  and  be  perfect. 

Zen,  I  do  beseech  vour  honour  pardon  me. 
And  take  some  skilful  one  can  hold  you  play ; 
I  am  a  fool. 

Clod.  1  tell  thee,  maid,  I  love  thee;  [thee. 
Let  that  word  make  thee  happy;  so  far  love 
That  tho*  I  may  enjoy  thee  without  ceremony, 
I  will  descend  so  low,  to  marry  thee.  Jus ; 
Methinks,  I  see  the  race  that  shall  spring  from 
Some,  princes;  some  great  soldiers. 

Zen.  I  am  afraid 
Your  honour's  oozen'd  in  this  calculation; 
For,  certain,  1  shall  ne*er  have  child  by  you. 

Clod.  Why? 

Zen.  'Cause  I  must  not  think  to  marry  you. 
I  dare  not.  Sir :  The  step  betwixt  your  honour 
And  my  poor  humble  state 

Clod.  1  will  descend  to  thee. 
And  buoy  thee  up. 

Zen.  r\\  smk  to  th'  centre  first. 
Why  would  your  lordship  marry,  and  confine 

that  pleasure 
Yoa  ever  nave  had  freely  cast  upon  you  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord ;  this  marrying  is  a  mad 

matter : 
Lighter  a  pair  of  shackles  will  hang  on  you. 
And  quieter  a  quartane  fever  find  you. 
If  you  wed  me,  I  must  enjoy  you  only: 
Your  eyes  must  be  called  home;  your  thoughts 
in  cages,  [bound ; 

To  sing  to  no  ears  then  but  mine ;  your  heart 
The  Custom,  that  your  youth  was  ever  nursM 
Must  be  forgot ;  I  shall  forget  my  duty  else,  [in. 

And  how  that  will  appear 

Clod.  We'll  talk  of  that  more. 

Zen.  Besides,  I  tell  ye,  I  am  naturally, 
As  all  young  women  are,  that  shew  like  hand- 
some, [strous. 
Exceeding  proud;  being  commended,  nion- 
Of  an  unquiet  temper,  seldom  pleas'd. 
Unless  it  be  with  infini  te  observance ;  [angred. 
Which  you  were  never  bred  to.    Once  well 


As  every  cross  in  us  provokes  that  passion, 
Likeasea,  I  roll,  toss,  chafea  whole  week  after : 
And  then,  all  mischief  I  can  think  upon; 
Abusing  of  your  bed  the  least  and  poorest. 
I  tell  you  wnat  you  11  find :  And,  in  these  fits, 
This  little  beauty  you  are  pleas'd  to  honour. 
Will  be  so chan^a,  so  altered  to  an  ugliness. 

To  such  a  vizarf ^Ten  to  one,  1  die  too; 

Take't  then  upon  my  death,  you  inurder'd  me. 

Clod.  Away,  away,  fool!  why  dost  thoil 

proclaim  these,  [other? 

To  prevent  that  in  me  thou  hast  chosen  in  an« 

Zen.  Him  I  have  chosen  I  can  rule  and 

master, 

Temper  to  what  I  please ;  you  are  a  great  one. 

Of  too  strong  will  to  bend ;  1  dare  not  venture. 

Be  wise,  my  lord,  and  say  you  were  well  coun* 

sel'd; 
Take  money  for  my  ransom,  and  foreet  me ; 
'Twill  be  both  safe  and  noble  for  your  nononr : 
And,wheresoe'er  my  fortunes  shall  conduct  me» 
So  worthy  mentions  I  shall  render  of  you. 
So  virtuous  and  so  fair— 

Clod.  You  will  not  marry  me? 

Zen.  I  do  beseech  your  honour  be  not  angry 
At  what  I  say ;  I  cannot  love  you,  dare  not; 
But  set  a  ransom  for  the  flower  you  covet. 

Clod,  No  money,  nor  no  prayeis,  shall  re* 
Not  all  the  art  you  have.  [deem  that, 

Zen,  Set  your  own  price,  Sir.  [me ! 

Clod.  Go  to  your  wedding;  never  kneel  to 

When  that's  done,  you  are  mine ;  I  will  enjoy 

you.  [Custom, 

Your  tears  do  nothing;  I  will  not  lose  my 

To  cast  upon  myself  an  empire's  fortune. 

Zen.  My  mind  shall  not  pay  this  Custom,'* 
cruel  man !  [EjeiL 

Clod.  Your  body  will  content  me :  Tii  look 
for  you.  [E«t/. 

Enler  Charino  and  servanls  in  Mack;  cover* 
ing  the  place  with  blacks. 

Char.  Strew  all  your  wither'd  flowers,  your 

autumn  sweets. 
By  the  hot  sun  ravished  of  bud  and  beauty, 
Tnus  round  about  her  bride-bed!  hang  those 

blacks  there. 
The  emblems  of  her  honour  lost!  All  joy. 
That  leads  a  virgin  to  receive  her  lover. 
Keep  from  this  place:  All  fellow-maids  that 

bless  her,  [her  : 

And  blushing  do  unloose  her  zone,  keep  from 
No  merry  noise,  nor  lusty  songs,  be  heara  here. 
Nor  full  cups  crown'd  with  wine  make  the 

rooms  giddy :  [ nour  I 

This  is  no  masque  of  mirth,  butmurder'd  ho- 
Sing  mournfully  that  sad  epithalamion 
I  gav.e  thee  now;  and,  prithee,  let  thy  lute 

weep. 


*'  Zen.  My  minrl  shall  not  pay  this  Custom 

Clod.  Your  body  will  content  me^  Congreve  says, 


*  1  take  her  lody^  you  her  mind, 
*  Which  hath  the  better  bar 


bargain?* 


ist 
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Song  and  dance.    Enter  Rutilio. 

But,  How  DOw>  what  livery*s  this?  do 
you  call  this  a  wedding? 
This  is  more  like  a  ^neral. 

Char,  It  is  one, 
And  my  poor  daughter  going  to  her  grave ; 
To  his  most  loathM  embraces^  that  gapes  for 
her.  ^  [done.  Sir? 

Make  the  earPs  bed  read^.    Is  the  marria^ 
Rut,  Yesy  they  are  knit.     But  must  this 
slubberdeguUion 
Have  her  maidenhead  now? 
Char.  There's  no  avoiding  it.'* 
Rut.  And  there's  the  scaffold  where  she 

must  Icfie  it? 
CAar.  The  bed.  Sir. 

Rut,  No  way  to  wipe  his  mouldy  chaps? 
Char,  That  we  know. 
Rut,  To  any  honest  well-deser\'ing  fellow. 
An  *twere  but  to  a  merry  oobler,  I  could  sit 

still  now, 
I  love  the  game  so  well;  but  that  this  puckfist. 
This  universal  rutter— Fare  ye  well.  Sir ; 
And  if  you  have  any  good  pray'rs,  put  'em  for- 
ward, 
There  may  be  yet  a  remedy. 

Char.  I  wish  it;  [Exit  Rut, 

And  all  my  best  devotions  o£fer  to  it. 

Enter  Clodio  and  guard. 

Clod.  Now,  is  this  tie  dispatch*d  ? 

Char,  I  think  it  be,  Sir. 

Clod.  And  my  bed  ready? 

Char.  There  you  may  quickly  find.  Sir, 
Such  a  loath'd  preparation. 

Clod,  Never  grumble. 
Nor  fling  a  discontent  upon  my  pleasure : 
It  must  and  shall  be  done.    Give  me  some 

wine. 
And  fill  it  till  it  leap  upon  mv  lips! 
Here's  to  the  foolish  maidenhead  you  wot  of. 
The  toy  I  must  take  pains^or! 

Char.  I  beseech  your  lordship. 
Load  not  a  father's  love. 

Ckd.  Pledge  it,  Charino; 
Or,  by  my  life,  I'll  make  thee  pledge  thy  last : 
And  be  sure  she  be  a  maid,  a  perfect  virgin. 


(I  will  not  have  my  expectation  dull'd) 
Or  your  old  pate  goes  off.     I  am  hot  and  licrf. 
And  my  blood  beats  alarums  through  my  body. 
And  fancy,  high.     You  of  my  guard  retire. 
And  let  me  hear  no  noise  about  the  lodging, 
But  music  and  sweet  airs.    Now  fetch  your 

daughter. 
And. bid  the  coy  wench  put  on  all  her  beauties. 
All  her  enticements;  out-blush  damask  roses. 
And  dim  the  breaking  East  with  her  bright 

crystals. 
I'm  all  on  fire;  away! 

Char.  And  I  am  frozen.  [Exit. 

Enter  Zenoda  with  bow  and  quiver,  an  ar^ 
row  bent}  Amoldo  and  Ruttlio  after  her^ 
armed. 

Zen.  Come  fearless  on. 

Rut,  Nay,  an  I  budge  from  thee, 
B«at  me  with  dirty  sticKS. 

Clod,  What  piasque  is  this? 
What  pretty  fancy  to  provoke  me  high? 
The  beauteous    huntress?    Fairer   far  and 

sweeter! 
Diana  shews  an  Ethiop  to  this  beauty. 
Protected  by  two  virgin  knights.'^ 

Rut.  That's  a  lie, 
A  loud  one,  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do. 
The  guard's  dispers'd. 

Am,  Fortune,  I  hope,  invites  us. 

Clod.  I  can  no  longer  hold ;  she  pulls  my 
heart  from  me. 

Jien.  Stand,  and  stand  fix'd;  move  not  a 
foot,  nor  speak  not ;  "     [sits. 

For,  if  thou  dost,  upon  this  point  thy  death 
Thou  miserable,  base,  and  sordid  lecher. 
Thou   scum  of  noble  blood,    repent,    and 
speedily;  '  [gins 

Repent  thy  .thousand  thefts  from  helpless  vir- 
Their  innocence  betray'd  to  thy  embraces ! 

Arn.  The  base  dishonour  that  thou  dost  to 
strangers. 
In  glorying  to  abuse  the  lawsr  of  marriage; 
The  iiiuimy  thou  hast  flung  upon  thy  countiy. 
In  nourishing  this  black  and  barbarous  Cus- 

Clod,  My  guard!  [torn. 

Am:  One  word  more,  and  thou  dtest. 

Rut.  One  syllable 


'•  Arn.  There^s  no  avoiding  it. 

Rut.  And  there's  the  scaffold  where  the  must  lose  itf 

Am.  The  bed,  Sir.\  Amoldo's  name  is  here  put  to  swo  speeches,  when  we  do  not  find 
him  on  the  stage,  and  which,  besides,  come  with  more  propriety  from  Charino,  to  whom  wc 
have  placed  them. 

*'  Puckfist  ]  t.  e.  upstart    The  puckfist,  or  puckball,  is  a  species  of  variety  in  the  mush- 
room,  and  is  filled  with  dust. 

*7  The  beauteous  huntress,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  reads, 

Diana  shews  an  Etjiiop  to  his  beauty  ^ 

This,  beauteous  huntress,  fairer  far ,  and  sweeter '^ 

Protected  by,  &c. 

•  and  says  he  has  *  ruminated  over  this  passage  an  hundred  times,  and  can  find  no  sense  in  it 
•  but  by  this  transposition,*  and  altering  the  to  this.  Without  transposition,  or  any  other  alte- 
ration than  that  of  the  pointing  (in  which  all  the  old  copies  arc  extremely  licentious)  we  think 
the  passage  is  rendered  perfect  sense,  and  very  poetical. 


Actl.  Sc.  1.] 
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That  tends  to  any  thing,  but  *  I  beseech  you,' 
And,  *as  you*re  gentlemen^  tender  my  case,* 
And  I  will  thrust  my  javelin  down  thy  throat. 
Thou  dog-whclp,  thou !  [pion ! 

Pox  upon  thee,  what  should  I  call  thee  ?  Pom- 
Thou  kiss  my  lady?  thou  scour  her  chamber- 
pot, 
Tliou  have  a  maidenhead?  a  motley  coat. 
You  great  blind   fool.     Farewell,    and  be 

hang*d  to  you. 
Lose  no  time,  lady. 

Am.  i^ray  take  your  pleasure.  Sir; 
And  so  we'll  take  our  leaves. 
Zen.  We  are  determined. 
Die,  before  yield. 
,    Am.  Honour,  and  a  fair  grave 

Zen.  Bofore  a  lustful  bed !  So  for  our  for- 
tunes, [prithee,  cry. 
Bui.  Du  cat  a  whec/^  good  count!  Cry, 
Oh,  wliat  a  wench  hast  thou  lost !  Cry,  you 
great  booby.  [^Exeuni, 

Enter  Charino. 

Clod.  And  is  she  gone  then?  am  I  dis- 
honour d  thus,  [man  answer? 
Cozen*d  and  baffled?  My  guard  there!  No 
My  guard,  I  say!  Sirrah^  you  knew  of  this 
plot?  [villain » 
Where  are  my  guard  ?  1*11  have  your  Fife,  you 
You  [oolitic  old  thief! 

Cher.  Heaven  send  her  far  enough, 


Enter  Guard. 


And  let  me  ^ay  the  ransom ! 

Guard.  Did  your  honour  call  us? 

Clod.  Post  every  way,  and  presently  recover 
The  two  strange  gentlemen,  and  the  fair  lady. 

Guard.  This  day  was  married.  Sir? 

Clod.  The  same. 

Guard.  We  saw  *em 
Makine  with  all  main  speed  to  the  pof£. 

Cloa.  Away,  villains!  [Ex.  Guard* 

Recover  her,  or  1  shall  die.    Deal  truly ; 
Didst  not  thou  know? 

Char.  By  all  that's  good,  I  did  not. 
If  your  honour  mean  their  flight,  to  say  I 
erieve  for  that,  [please. 

Will  DC  to  lie :  You  may  handle  me  as  you 

Clod.  Be  sure,  with  all  the  cruelty,  with 
all  the  rigor;  [suro   ■  ■ 

For  thou  hast  robb*d  me,  villian,  of  a  tres^ 

Enter  Guard. 
How  now  ?  [ready  for  'em. 

Guard.  They're  all  aboard;   a  bark  rode 
And  now  are  under  sail,  and  past  recoveir. 
Clod.  Rig  me  a  ship  with  all  the  speca  that 
may  be ;  [ihef , 

I  will  not  lose  her!  Thou,  her  most  false  &- 
Shalt  go  along ;  and  if  I  miss  her,  hear  me, 
A  whole  day  will  I  study  to  destroy  thee. 
Char.  I  shall  be  joyful  of  it;  and  so  you'll 
find  me.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  I. 


Entet  Manuel  du  Sosa  and  Guiomar. 
Man.  T  HEAR  and  see  too  much  of  him, 

-*       and  that 
Com[>el8  me,  madam,  though  unwillingly. 
To  wish  I  had  no  uncle's  part  in  him ; 
And,  much  I  fear,  the  comfort  of  a  son 
You  will  not  long  enjoy. 

Gm.  'Tis  not  my  fault. 
And  therefore  from  his  guilt  my  innocence 
Cannot  be  tainted.     Since  his  father's  death, 
(Peace  to  his  soul!)   a  mother's  pray'rs  and 

care 
Were  never  wanting  in  his  education. 
His  chiUhood  I  pas(»  o'er,  as  bein^  brou<2;ht  up 
Under  my  wing;  and,  growing  ripe  for  bludy. 


I  overcame  the  tenderness  and  j6y 
I  had  to  look  upon  him,  and  provided 
The  choicest  masters,  and  of  greatest  name; 
Of  Salamanca,  in  alt  liberal  arts 
To  train  his  youth  up.** 

Man.  I  must  witness  that. 

Gui.  How  there  he  prosperM,  to  the  admi* 
ration 
Of  all  that  knew  him,  for  a  general  scholar. 
Being  one  of  note  before  he  was  a  man. 
Is  still  remembered  in  that  academy. 
From  thence  I  sent  him  to  the  emperor's  courts 
Attended  like  his  father's  son,  and  there 
Maintain'd  him  in  such  bravery  and  height. 
As  did  become  a  courtier. 

Man.  *Twas  that  spoil'd  him ; 
My  nephew  had  been  happy,  but  fot  that. 


"•  Du  cat  a  whee,  g^ood  coinU(\  'Tis  vcr)-  much  out  of  character,  that  sui  Italian  to  .an 
Italian  should  talk  Welch,  in  his  nierriiT]eni ;'  neither  of  whom  in  all  probability  ever  heard  a 
syllable  of  that  language.  Thvobald. 

We  are  well  assured  this  is  not  Welch.  Du  cat  o  nee,  in  that  language,  rfgnifies,  '  God 
*  bless,  or  save  you;'  i.e.  a  usual  mode  of  bidding  farewell;  from  which,  probably,  this  is  a 
corrupt  reading. 

'*  Of  Salamanca  in  all  liberal  arts, 

Alan.  To  train  his  youth  up. 

/  must  witness  that.]  Manuel  is  here  made  to  speak  before  his  time.    The  first  he- 
mistich is  the  close  of  Guiomar's  speech,  as  Mr.  Seward  likewise  observed  to  me,     Theobald. 
Vol.  J.  X 
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[Act  2.  Sc.l. 


The  court*s  a  school^  indeed,  in  which  some 

few 
Learn  virtuous  principles;  but  most  forget 
Whatever  they  brought  thither  good  and 

honest. 
Trifling  is  there  in  practice ;  serious  actions 
Are  obsolete  and  out  of  use.    My  nephew 
Had  been  a  happy  man,  had  he  ne'er  known 
\Vhat*s  there  in  grace  and  fashion. 

Gut.  I  have  hear^,  yet. 
That,  while  he  liv'd  in  court,  the  emperor 
Took  notice  of  his  carriage  and  good  parts; 
The  grandees  did  not  scorn  his  company; 
And  of  the  greatest  ladies  he  was  held 
A  complete  gentleman. 

Man.  He,  indeed,  dancM  well : 
A  turn  0*  4^'  toe,  with  a  lofty  trick  or  two 
To  argue  nmibleness,  and  a  strong  back, 
Will  eo  far  with  a  madam.     *Tis  most  true. 
That  he's  an  excellent  scholar,  and  he  knows 

An  exact  courtier,  and  he  knows  that  too ; 
He  has  fought  thrice,  and  couie  oft*  still  with 
Which  he  forgets  not.  [honour, 

Gui.  Nor  have  I  much  reason 
To  grieve  his  fortune  that  way. 

Man.  You  are  mistaken. 
Prosperity  does  search  a  gentleman's  temper, 
More  than  his  adverse  fortune.   I  have  known 
Many,  and  of  rare  parts,  from  their  success 
In  private  duels,  rais'd  up  to  such  a  pride. 
And  so  transform'd  from  what  they  were, 
that  all  [in  ihem. 

Tliat  lov'd  them  truly  wish'd  they  had  fallen 
I  need  not  write  examples;  in  your  son 
'Tis  too  apparent ;  for  ere  don  Duarte 
Made  trial  of  his  valour,  he,  indeed,  was 
Admir'd  for  civil  courtesy  ;  but  now 
He's  swoln  so  high,  out  of  his  own  assurance 
Of  what  he  dares  do,  that  he  seekd  occasions, 
Unjust  occasions,  grounded  on  blind  passion, 
Ever  to  be  in  quarrels,  and  this  makes  him 
Shunn'd  of  all  fair  societies. 

Gui.  'Would  it  were 
In  my  weak  pow'r  to  help  it!  I  will  use. 
With  my  entreaties,  th'  authority  of  a  mother. 
As  you  may  of  an  uncle,  and  enlarge  it 
With  your  command,  as  being  a  governor 
To  the  great  king  in  Lisbon. 

Enter  Duarte  and  his  Page. 

Man.  Here  he  comes: 
We  are  unseen;  observe  him. 

Dua.  Boy. 

Page.  Mv  lord.  [I  struck, 

Dua.  Wtiat  saith  the  Spanish  captain  that 
To  my  bold  challenge? 

Page.  He  refused  to  rear!  it. 

Dua.  Why  didst  not  It-ave  it  there  ? 


Page.  I  did,  my  lord : 
But  to  no  ^uirpose;  for  he  seems  more  willing 
To  sit  down  with  the  wronzs,  than  to  repair 
His  honour  by  the  sword.  lie  knows  too  well. 
That  from  your  lordship  nothing  can  be  got ' 
But  mott  blows  and  disgraces. 

Dua.  He's  a  wretch, 
A  miserable  wretch,  and  all  my  fury 
Is  lost  upon  him.  Holds  the  masque,  appointed 
r  th'  honour  of  Hippolyta? 

Page.  'Tis  broke  off. 

Dua.  The  reason?  fship 

Page.  This  was  one ;  they  heard  your  lord- 
Was,  oy  the  ladies'  choice,  to  lead  the  dance; 
And  therefore  they,  too  well  assur'd  how  far 
You  would  out-shme  'em,  gave  it  o'er,  and  said 
They  would  not  serve  for  foils  to  set  you  off. 

Dua.  They  at  their  best  are  such,  and  ever 
W^hcre  I  appear.  [shall  be, 

Man.  Do  you  note  his  modesty? 

Dua.  But  was  there  nothing  else  pretended? 

Page.  Yes;  [phew, 

Young  don  Alonzo,  the  great  captain's  ne« 
Stood  on  comparisons. 

Dua.  With  whom  ? 

Page.  With  vou ; 
And  openly  nrotess'd  that  all  precedence. 
His  birth  ana  state  considcr'd,  was  due  to  him ; 
Nor  were  your  lordship  to  contend  with  one 
So  far  above  you. 

Dua.  1  look  down  upon  him  [slave; 

With  such  contempt  and  scorn,  as  on  my 
He's  a  name  only,  and  all  good  in  him 
He  must  derive  from  his  great  grandsires'  ashes: 
For  had  not  their  victorious  acts  bequeath'd 
His  titles  to  him,  and  wrote  on  his  forehead, 
*  This  is  a  lord,'  he  had  liv'd  unobserv'd 
By  any  man  of  mark,  and  died  as  one     [me? 
Amongst  the  common  rout.    Compare  with 
'Tis  ffiant-like  ambition ;  1  know  him. 
And  Know  myself:  That  man  is  truly  noble, 
And  he  may  justly  call  that  worth  his  own,*** 
Which  his  deserts  have  purchas'd.     I  could 
wish  [kinsmen 

Mv  birth  were  more  obscure,  my  friends  and 
Ot  lesser  pow'r,  or  that  my  provident  father 
Had  been  like  to  that  riotous  emperor 
That  chose  his  belly  for  his  only  heir; 
For,  being  of  no  family  then,  and  poor. 
My  virtues,  wheresoever  1  liv'd,  should  make 
That  kingdom  my  inheritance. 
Gui.  Strange  self-love! 
Dua.  For  if  I  studied  tjie  country's  laws, 
I  should  so  easily  sound  all  their  depth. 
And  rise  up  such  a  wonder,  that  the  pleaders. 
That  now  are  in  most  practice  and  esteem. 
Should  starve  for  want  of  clients.  If  I  traveli'd, 
Like  wise  Ulysses,  to  see  men  and  manners, 
I  would  return  in  act  more  knowing,  than 


^^  And  he  may  jn.^ihf  cull  that  iror/h  hi/ own. 

Which  his  deserts  have  purchu.s'd;']  This  sentiment  is  evidently  founded  on  Horace. 


Qu.mila )H  m  crltis. 


Sume  superhiam 


Thcolaid. 
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Homer  could  fancy  him.     If  a  physician. 
So  oft  I  would  restore  death^wounded  men. 
That,  where  I  liv'd,  Galen '  should  not  be 

nam'd ; 
And  he,  that  joinM  a^in  the  scattered  limbs 
Of  torn  Hippolvtus,  snould  be  forgotten. 
I  could  teach  C5vid  courtship,  how  to  win 
A  Julia,  and  enjoy  her,  though  her  dow'r 
Were  all  the  sun  gives  light  to :  And  for  arms 
Were  the  Persian  host,  that  drank  up  rivers, 

added 
To  the  Turks  present  pow'rs,  I  could  direct. 
Command,  and  marshal  them. 

Man.  And  yet  you  know  not 
To  rule  yourself ;  you  would  not  to  a  boy  else. 
Like  Plautus*  braggart,  boast  thus. 

Dua.  All  I  speak, 
la  act  I  can  make  good. 

Gui.  Wliy  then,  being  master 
Of  such  and  so  ^pod  parts,  do  you  destroy  them 
With  self-opinion ;  or,  like  a  rich  miser. 
Hoard  up  the  treasures  you  possess,  imparting 
Nor  to  yourself,  nor  others,  the  use  of  them  ? 
They  are  to  you  but  like  enchanted  viands. 
On  which  you  seem  to  feed,  yet  pine  with 

hunger ; 
And  those  so-rare  perfections  in  my  son. 
Which  would  make  others  happy,  render  me 
A  wretched  noother. 

Man.  You  are 'too  insolent; 
And  those  too-many  excellencies,  that  feed 
Your  pride,  turn  to  a  pleurisy,  and  kill 
That  which  should  nourish  virtue.    Dare  you 

think. 
All  blessing?  are  conferred  on  you  alone? 
Youre  gro^y  cozen'd  ;  there's  no  good  in  you. 
Which  others  have  not.  Are  you  a  scholar?  so 
Are  many,  aod  as  knowins.    Are  you  valiant  > 
Waste  not  that  courage  then  in  brawls,  but 

spend  it 
r  di*  wars,  in  ser\'ice  of  your  king  and  country. 

Dua.  Yes,  so  I  might  be  general :  No  man, 
That's  worthy  to  command  me.  [lives 

Man.  Sir,  in  Lisbon, 
I  am;  and  you  shall  know  it.    Every  hour 
I  am  troubled  with  complaints  of  your  beha- 
viour 
From  men  of  all  conditions,**  and  all  sects. 
And  my  authority,  which  you  presume 
^yill  bear  you  out,  in  that  you  arc  my  nephew, 
Ko  longer  shall  protect  you ;  for  I  vow. 
Though  all  that's  past  1  pardon,  I  will  punish 
The  next  fault  with  as  much  severity 
As  if  you^'ere  a  stranger;  rest  assur'd  on*t. 


Gui,  And  by  that  love  you  should  bear^  or 
that  duty 
You  owe  a  mother,  once  more  I  command  you 
To  cast  this  haughtiness  off;  which  if  you  do. 
All  that  is  mine  is  yours:  If  not,  expect. 
My  pray'rs  and  vows  for  your  conversion  only. 
But  never  means  nor  favour. 

[^Ex.  Man.  and  (hd. 
Dua.  I  am  tutor'd 
As  if  1  were  a  child  still  I  The  base  peasants 
That  fear  and  envy  my  great  worth,  have 

done  this ; 
But  1  will  find  them  out:  I  will  abroad." 
Get  my  disguise.     I  have  too  lone  been  idle ; 
Nor  will  1  curb  my  spirit;  I  was  born  free. 
And  will  pursue  the  course  best  liketh  me. 

J   [^Kreunt. 

Enter  Leopold,  sailors,  and  Z'enocia^ 

Leap.  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you ;  this 
I  only  challenge  for  myself.  [fair  captive 

Sail.  You  have  won  her,  [liv'd 

And  well  deserve  her.    Twenty  years  I  nave 
A  burgess  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  present 
At  many  a  desperate  fight,  but  never  saw 
So  small  a  bark  with  such  incredible  valour^ 
So  long  defended,  and  against  such  odds; 
And  by  two  men  scarce  arm*d  too. 

Leop.  'Twas  a  wonder.  [taken. 

And  ytt  the  courage  they  expressed,  being 
And  their  contempt  of  deatn,  wan  more  u|x>n 
me  [thinks 

Than  all  they  did  w»hcn  they  were  free.    Me- 
I  see  them  yet,  when   the)'  were  brought 

aboard  us. 
Disarmed  and  ready  to  be  put  in  fetters ; 
How  on  the  sudden,  as  if  they  had  sworn 
Never  to  taste  the  bread  of  servitude,    [virgin 
Both  snatching  up  their  swords,  and  from  this 
Taking  a  farewell  only  with  their  eyes. 
They  leap*d  into  the  sea. 

Sail.  Indeed,  'twas  rare.  PI  fear'd 

Leop.  It  wrought  so  mudi  on  me,  that,  but 
The  great  ship  that  pursu'd  us,  our  own  safety 
Hind  ring  my  charitable  purpose  to  *cm, 
I  would  have  took  'em  ui),  and  with  their  livfts 
They  should  have  had  their  liberties. 

Zen.  Oh,  too  late ; 
For  they  are  lost,  for  ever  lost  1 

Leop.  Take  comfort ; 
'Tis  not  impossible  but  that  they  live  yetj 
For,  when  they  left  the  ships,  they  were  within 
A  league  o'  tli'  shore,  aud  with  such  strength 
and  cunning 


*'  From  men  of  all  conditions,  and  all  sexes]  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reading  sects  \  which 
we  think  the  proper  word,  and  therefore  have  inserted.    Mr.  Tlieobald,  in  his  <3ition,  reads. 

From  them  of  all  conditions,  and  all  sexes. 

**  I  uilf  o'  hoard ;]  But  he  has  not  been  talking  of  any  vessel  provided  for  his  passage.  I 
inspect,  the  poets  intended  no  more  than  (on  his  being  tutor  d  so,  as  he  calks  it)  that  he  should 
express  a  resolution  of  quitting  his  countr\'  and  going  abroad.  *  Sj/mpson. 

We  believe  Mr.  Synipson's  word  is  right,  out  not  his  acceptation  of  it.  Diiarte  means, 
<»nly  leading  the  house,  *  to  find  out  the  base  peasants'  he  is  incensed  against.  His  calling 
for  his  ditigiiisc  is  a  proof  that  this  is  his  meaning.  ^ 
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Thej,  swimmiogy  did  delude  the  rising  bil- 
lows, fother 
With  one  hand  making  way,  and  with  the 
Their  bloody  swords  adranc*<C  threatening  the 
sea-gods  [off ; 
With  war,  unless  thev  brouaht  them  ^fely 
That  I  am  almost  conndent  tney  live. 
And  you  again- may  see  them« 

Zen,  In  that  hope 
1  brook  a  wretched  being,  till  I  am 
Made  certain  of  their  fortunes ;  but,  they  dead, 
.Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life,^-' 
I  will  not  long  survive  them. 

Leop,  Hope  the  best; 
And  lei  the  courteous  usage  you  have  founds 
Not  Usual  in  men  of  war,  persuade  you 
To  tell  me  your  condition. 

Zen.  You  know  it ;  [me. 

A  captive  my  fate  and  your  powV  have  made 
Such  I  am  now ;  but,  what  I  was,  it  skills  not; 
For,  they  being  dead,  in  whom  I  only  live, 
I  dare  not  challenge  family,  or  country ; 
And  therefore.  Sir,  enmiire  not:  Let  it  suffice, 
I  am  your  servant,  ana  a  thankful  scr^-ant 
(Ifyou  will  call  that  so,  which  is  but  duty) 
I  ever  will  be;  and,  my  honour  safe, 
(Which  nobly  hitherto  you  have  preserv'd) 
No  slavery  can  appear  in  such  a  form. 
Which,  with  a  masculine  constancy,  I  will  not 
Boldly  look  on  and  suffer. 

Leop,  You  mistake  me: 
That  you  are  made  my  prisoner,  may  prove 
The  birth  of  your  good  fortune.    I  do  find 
A  winning  language  in  your  tongue  and  looks ; 
Nor  can  a  suit  by  you  mov*d  be  deny'd ; 
And,  therefore,  ofa  prisoner  you  must  be 
The  victor's  advocate. 

^en.  To  whom) 

Leop.  A  lady ; 
In  whom  all  graces,  that  can  perfect  beauty, 
Aie  friendly  met    I  grant  that  you  are  fair ; 
And,  had  i  not  seen  her  before,  perhaps, 
X  Height  have  sought  to  you. 

Zen.  This  I  hear  gladly.  [you 

Leop.  To  this  incomparable  lady  I  will  give 
XYet,  oeing  mine,  you  are  already  hers) ; 
And  to  serve  her  is  more  than  to  be  free. 


At  least,  I  think  so.    And  when  you  live  with 
her,  {^brought  you 

If  you  will  please  to  think  on  him  that 
To  such  a  happiness,  for  so  her  bounty  [erer 
Will  make  you  think  her  service,  you  shall 
Make  me  at  your  devotion. 

Zen.  All  I  can  do. 
Rest  you  assur* d  of. 

Leop.  At  night  Pll  present  you ; 
Till  when,  I  am  your  guard. 

Zen,  Ever  your  servant!  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Arnoldo  and  Rutilio. 

Am.  To  what  are  we  reserved  ? 

Rut.  Troth,  *tis  uncertain.  [stand  fair. 
Drowning  we  have  *scap*d  miraculously,  and 
For  ought  I  know,  for  nanging.    Money  we 

have  none, 
Nor  e*cr  are  like  to  have,  *tis  to  be  doubted. 
Besides,   we're  strangers,  wondrous  hungry 

stran^rn; 
And  chanty  growing  cold,  and  miracl'js  ceas- 
Wjthout  a  conjuror^s  help,  I  cannot  find  [ing. 
When  we  shall  eat  again. 

Am.  These  are  no  wants. 
If  put  in  balance  with  Zenocia*s  loss : 
In  that  alone  all  miseries  are  spoken! 
Oh,  my  Kutilio,  when  I  think  on  her. 
And  that  which  she  may  suffer,  being  a  cap- 
tive. 
Then  I  could  curse  myself;  almost  those  powr*s 
That  send  me  from  tnc  fury  of  the  ocean>^ 

Rut.  You*ve  lost  a  wife,  indeed,  a  fair  and 
chaste  one ;  [man. 

Two  blessings,  not  found  often  in  one  wo- 
But  she  may  be  recover'd :  Questionless, 
The  ship  that  took  us  was  of  Portugal ; 
And  here  in  Lisbon,  by  some  means  or  other. 
We  may  hear  of  her. 

Am.  In  that  hope  I  live. 

Rut.  And  so  I  do :  But  hope  is  a  poor  salad 
To  dine  and  sup  with,  after  a  two-days*  fast 
Have  you  no  money  left?  [too. 

Am.  Not  a  denier.  [fksnion. 

Rut.  Nor  any  thing  to  pawn  \  'tis  now  in 
Having  a  mistress,  sure  you  should  not  be 
Without  a  neat  historical  shirt  ** 


*^  Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life,'] 
Miile  vi(e  mortis. 
As  Virsdl  says  in  his  ^neis.     .  Theolald. 

*♦  Then  I  could  airse  myself,  almost  those  powers 

That  send  me  from  the  fury  of  the  oceaw.TMr.Tlieobald  alters  send  to  fenced;  Mr^ 
Seward  proposes  sav*d,  and  Mr.  Sympson  sero*d.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen  says,  '  The 
'  powers  did  not  send  Arnoldo  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  but  protected  him  from  it  A 
strange  assertion.:  They  protected  him  from  this  fury,  by  sending  him  to  land.  We  have  not 
disturbed  the  textj  but  believe  the  alteration  of  one'  letter  would  restore  the  original  lection; 
an  f  for  an  « ; 

■  almost  those  powers 

That  rend  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean ; 

this  beins,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  perfect  sense,  much  more  poetical  than  send,  or  either 
pf  the  other  word^  proposed. 

f*  Hatfing  a  mistress,  sure  you  should  not  be 

JFjthout  Q  neat  historical  shiri.^  Jflfis  is  ai)  obscure  epithe^  to  us  ^t  this  time  of  day. 

Mr. 
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Am.  Forshame, 
Talk  not  90  poorly. 

Rui.  I  must  talk  of  that 
Necessity  prompts  us  to ;  for  beg  I  cannot; 
Nor  am  t  made  to  creep  in  at  a  windov«r, 
To  filch  to  feed  me.  Something  must  be  done. 
And  suddenly,  resolve  on't. 

Enter  Zabulon  and  a  Servant, 

Am*  What  are  these? 

Rut,  One,  by  his  habit,  is  a  Jew. 

Zah,  No  more : 
Thou'rt  sure  that*s  he  ? 

Ser.  Most  certain. 

Zah.  How  long  is  it 
Since  first  she  saw  him  ? 

Ser.  Some  two  hours. 

Zah  Begone; 
Let  me  alone  to  work  b.im. 

Rut.  How  he  eyes  you ! 
Now  he  moves  towards  us :  I  n  the  devil's  name. 
What  would  he  with  us? 

Am,  Innocence  is  bold ; 
Nor  can  I  fear. 

Zah,  That  you  are  poor,  and  strangers, 
I  easily  perceive.  v 

Rnt.  But  that  youUl  help  us. 
Or  any  of  your  tribe,  we  oare  not  hope.  Sir. 

Zal\  Why  think  you  so? 

Rut,  Because  you  are  a  Jew,  Sir ; 
And  couttesies  come  sooner  from  the  devil 
Than  any  of  your  nation. 

Zaik.  Wc  arc  men. 
And  have,  like  you,  compassion,  when  wc 

find 
Fit  sulyects  for  our  bounty;  and,  for  proof 


[Exit  Ser. 


That  we  daie  give,  and  freely,  (not  to  you. 
Sir ;  rama2*d ; 

Pray  spare  your  pains)  there's  gold :  Stand  not 
*Tis  current,  I  assure  you. 

Rut.  Take  it,  man  1 
Sure,  thy  good  angel  is  a  Jew,  and  comes 
In  his  own  shape  to  help  thee.    I  could  wish 
Mine  would  appear  too,  like  a  Turk,    [now, 

Arn.  I  thank  you ; 
But  yet  must  tell  you,  if  this  be  the  prologue 
To  any  bad  act  you  would  have  me  practise, 
I  must  not  take  it. 

Zah.  This  is  but  the  earnest     / 
Of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  and  the  bond. 
Which  you  must  seal  to  for*t,  is  your  advance- 

ment. 
Fortune,  with  all  that*s  in  her  pow'r  to  give. 
Offers  herself  up  to  you :  Entertain  her. 
And  that  which  princes  have  kneeUd  for  in 
Presents  itself  to  you.  Jvain, 

Am.  *Tis  above  wonder.  [lation 

Zah.  But  far  beneath  the  truth,  ia  my  re- 
Of  what  you  shall  possess,  if  you  embrace  it 
There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it;^^ 
And  this  (in  which,  bt^ond  all  expectation. 
You  are  invited  to  your  good)  is  yours. 
If  you  dare  follow  me,*  so;  if  not,  hereafter 
Expect  not  the  like  olfer.  [£xtV. 

Am.  Tib  no  vision. 

JRut.  Tis  gold,  I'm  sure. 

Arn,  We  must,  like  brothers,  share; 
There's  for  you. 

Rut.  By  this  light,  I'm  glad  I  have  it  7 
There  are  few  gallants  (for  men  may  be  such. 
And  yet  want  gold ;  yea,  and  sometimes  silver) 

Mr.  Sympson  conjectured  to  me,  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  a  neat  rhetorical  skirt,  i.  e. 
amovins,  persuasive  one;  neatness  being  a  main  recommendation  to  the  ladies.  I  have  not 
picsum?  to  alter  the  text.  The  Poets,  perhaps,  might  mean  no  more  than  a  shirt  neatly 
wrought,  with  some  story  exprcss*d  in  it ;  as  we  have  at  this  day  damask  table-cloths  with 
acges,  encampments,  cannons,  &c.  by  way  of  decoration.  Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  very  right;  and  I  praise  his  judgment  for 
lelaining  the  old  reading,  though  it  be  at  the  expence  of  my  own  correction.  Jaspep  Maine, 
in  his  City  Match,  act  li.  scene  ii.  is  full  to  this  purpose.  Aurelia,  speaking  of  her  waiting- 
woman,  says, 

'  She  works  religious  petticoats;  for  flowers 
'  She'll  make  church-histories ;  her  needle  doth 

*  So  sanctify  my  cushionets,  besides,         ^ 

*  My  smock-sleeves  have  such  holy  embroideries, 
'  And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear  in  time 

*  All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
^  Some  pure  instructor.' 

Tis  true,  the  person  here  mention'd  is  an  high-flown  Puritan,  but  that  is  no  objection ;  what 
the  passage  is  brought  to  prove  (and  it  proves  it  sufficiently)  is,  that  historical  shirts  were  then 
in  yjoj  high  fashion ;  the  only  difference  was,  that  the  saints  adorn'd  theirs  only  with  religions 
ttories,  while  the  wicked  flourished  theirs  with  either  sacred  or  profane  ones.  Sympson. 

**  There  is  an  hour  in  each  maris  life  appointed 
To  make  hi^  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it.]  How  much  more  nobly,  and  more  poetically, 
is  thb  sentiment  expressed  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Julius  Caesar! 

'  Tliere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

'  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

'  Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life, 

'  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  misery.'  Theobald. 
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But  would  receive  such  favours  from  the  devil. 
Though  he  appeared  like  a  broker,  and  de- 
Six.^  1*  the  hundred.  [manded 

Am.  Wherefore  should  I  fear 
Some  plot  upon  my  life?  'tis  now  to  me 
Not  worth  liie  keeping.     I  will  follow  him  : 
Farewell  I  Wish  me  good  fortune  5  we  shall 
Again,  1  doubt  not.  [meet 

Rut.  Or  111  ne'er  trust  Jew  more, 

[^Exit  Arnoldu. 
Nor  Christian  for  his  sake.  Pla^e  o'  my  stars ! 
How  long  might  I  have  waik'd  without  a 
cloak,  [tune? 

Before  I  should  have  met  with  such  a  for- 
We  elder  brothers,  though  we  are  proper  men. 
Ha'  not  the  luck  \  ha*  too  much  beard,  that 
spoils  us ;  [do  now  ? 

The  smooth  chin  carries  all.    What  s  here  to 

Enter  Duarte,  Alonzo,  and  a  Page. 

Dua.  I'll  take  you  as  I  find  you. 

Alon.  That  were  base; 
You  see  1  am  unarm'd. 

Dua.  Out  with  your  bodkin,*'  [it. 

Your  pocket^dageer,  your  stiletto ;  out  with 
Or,  by  this  hand,  I'll  kill  you.  Such  as  you 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers,  [are 
And  made  all  manly  weapons  out  of  fashion : 
You  carry  poniards  to  murder  men,  [nour. 
Yet  dare  not  wear  a  sword  to  guard  your  ho- 

Rut.  That's  true,  indeed.     Upon  my  life 
this  galknt 
Is  brib'd  to  repeal  banish'd  swords. 

Dua.  I'll  shew  ^ou 
The  difference  now  between  a  Spanish  rapier 
And  your  pure  Pisa.*® 

Alon.  Let  me  fetch  a  sword ; 
Upon  mine  honour  I'll  return. 

Dua.  Not  so.  Sir.  [take  this. 

Alon.  Or  lend  me  yours,  I  pray  you,  and 

Rut.  To  be  disgrac'd  as  you  are  ?  no,  I  thank 
Spite  of  the  fashion,  while  I  live,  I  am  [you : 

*'  Out  with  your  bodkin.]  A  hodkin  was  the  ancient  term,  it  is  imagined,  for  a  small 
dagger.     Gascoigne,  speaking  of  Julius  Csesar,  says, 

*  At  last,  with  bodkins  dub'd  and  dou^t  10  death, 

*  All,  all  his  glory  vanish'd  with  his  breath.' 

In  the  inargin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  ed.  1()I4,  it  is  said,  that  Caesar  was  slain  with  bodkins -, 
and  in  the  Muse's  Looking  Glass,  by  Randolph,  1038, 

*  Apho.  A  rapier's  but  a  hodkin. 

*  Deil.  And  a  hodkin 

*  Is  a  most  dang'rous  weapon :  Since  I  read 

*  Of  Julius  Caesar's  death,  I  durst  not  venture 
'  Into  a  taylor's  shop,  for  fear  of  bodkins* 

Again,  Hamlet  says, 

*  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

*  With  a  bare  bodkin.'  Sleel^us. 

*'  And  your  pure  Pisa."]  The  Pisa  and  Provent  sword  blades  never  were  in  any  estipriation. 
Those  of  Turky,  Toledo,  and  the  steel  tempered  iri  the  water  of  the  Ebrn,  were  eminent  for 
their  goodness,  and  consequently  bore  a  price.  The  epithet  I  have  substituted  [poor]  for  the 
corrupted  one,  shews  that  contempt  which  Duarte  would  express  for  a  Pisa  rapier.    Theobald 

Pure  is  right,  and  means  a  mere  Pisa.  Duarte's  speech  explains  hodkin,  and  confirms  Mr. 
Stcevens's  note.     Indeed,  the  whole  scene  turns  upon  it. 


Instructed  to  go  arm'd.  What  folly  'tis 
For  you,  that  are  a  man,  to  put  yourself 
Into  your  enemy's  mercy. 

Dua.  Yield  it  quickly,  [you ; 

Or  ril  cut  off  your  hand,  and  now  disgrace 
Thus  kick  and  baffle  you :  As  you  like  tnis. 
You  may  a^ain  prefer  complaints  a^inst  me 
To  my  uncle  ana  my  mother,  and  then  think 
To  make  it  good  with  a  poniard. 

Aloft.  I  am  paid 
For  being  of  the  fashion. 

Dua.  Get  a  sword 
Then,  if  you  dare  redeem  your  reputation ; 
You  know  I  am  easily  found.    I'll  add  this  to 
To  put  you  in  mind.  [it. 

Hut.  You  are  too  insolent. 
And  do  insult  too  much  on  the  advantage 
Of  that  which  your  unequal  weapon  gave  you. 
More  than  your  valour. 

Dua.  This  to  me,  you  peasant  ? 

Thou  art  not  worthy  of  my  foot,  poor  fellow; 

'Tis  scorn,  not  pity,  makes  me  eive  thee  life: 

Kneel  down  and  thank  me  for  t.     How?  do 

you  stare  ?  [a  good  one ; 

Rut.  I  have  a  sword.  Sir,  you  shall  find  -, 
This  is  no  stabbing  guard. 

Dua.  Wert  thou  thrice  arm'd. 
Thus  yet  I  durst  attempt  thee. 

Hm/.  Then  have  at  you;  [Ptg^- 

I  scorn  to  talce  blows.' 

Dua.  Oh!  I'm  slain!  [Falls. 

Page.  Help!  murder!  murder! 
.  Alon.  Shift  for  yourself;  you  are  dead  else; 
You've  kill'd  the  governor's  nephew. 

Page.  Raise  the  streets  there.    '      ['scape. 

Alon.  If  once  you  are  beset,  you  cannot 
Will  you  betray  yourself? 

Rut.  Undone  for  ever! 

[Exe.  Rut.  and  Alonzo. 

Enter  Officers. 
1  Offi.  Who  makes  th's  outcry? 
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Page.  Ohy  my  lord  is  murder*d ! 
This  way  he  took ;  make  after  him.    Help, 
help  there !  [Exit  Page. 

2  OJi.  'Tis  don  Duarte. 

1  Offi.  Pride  has  got  a  fall!  [makers. 

He  was  still  in  quarrels,  scorn'd  us  peace- 
And  all  our  bill-authority ;  now  h'as  paid  for't : 
You  ha'  met  with  your  match.  Sir,  now. 

Bring  off  his  bocly. 
And  bear  it  to  the  governor.     Some  pursue 
The  murderer;  yet  if  he  *scape,  it  skills  not  j 
Were  I  a  prince,  I  would  reward  him  for*t : 
He  has  rid  the  city  of  a  turbulent  beast  j 
There's  few  will  pity  him :  But  for  his  mothei:^ 
I  truly  grieve,  inde^ ;  she's  a  good  lady. 

[hdcunt. 

Enter  Guiomar  and  Servants. 

Guu  He's,  not  i'  th'  house  ? 
Ser.  No,  madam. 
Qui.  Haste  and  seek  him ; 
Go  all,  and  every  where;  I'll  not  to-bed, 
'Till  you  return  him.     Take  away  the  lights 
too;  [fears; 

The  moon  lends  me  too  much,  to  find  my 
And  those  d'evotions  I  am  to  pay. 
Are  written  in  my  heart,  not  in  this  book  ; 

"      \Kneeh. 
And  I  shall  read  them  there,  without  a  taper. 

[Ex.  Ser. 

Enter  Rutilio. 

Rut.  I  am  pursued ;  all  the  ports  are  stopt 

too; 
Not  any  hope  to  escape;  behind,  before  me. 
On  cither  side,  I  am  oeset.    Curs'd  Fortune! 
My  enemy  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  too; 
RctlL-viuM  from  one  affliction  to  another! 
'Would  I  had  made  the  greedy  waves  ray  loinb. 
And  died  obscure  and  innocent ;  not  as  Nero, 
Smear'd  o'er  with  blood.     Whither  have  my 

fears  brought  me? 
I  am  sot  into  a  house ;  the  doors  all  open ; 
This,  by  the  largeness  of  the  room,  the  hang- 

And  other  rich  adornments,  glist'ring  through 
The  sable  mask  of  night,  says  it  belongs 
To  one  of  means  and  rank.    No  servant  stir- 
Murmur,  nor  whisper  ?  f^^ng  • 

Gui.  W^ho's  that? 

Rut.  By  the  voice. 
This  is  a  woman. 

Gui.  Stephano,  Jasper,  Julia ! 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Rut,  Tis  the  lady  of  the  house; 
ril  fly  to  her  protection. 

Gui.  Sj)eak,  what  are  you?         [wretched. 

Rut.  Of  all  that  ever  breath'd,  a  man  most 

Gui.  I'm  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill 
manners ; 
You  could  not  with  so  little  reverence  cKe 
Press  to  my  private  chamber.  Whither  would 
Or  what  dio  you  seek  for  ?  [you  ? 

Rut,  Gracious  woman,  hear  me! 
X  aiRk  a  stranger,  and  in  that  I  answer 


All  your  demands,  a  most  unfortunate  stranger. 
That,  call'd  unto  it  by  my  enemy's  pride. 
Have   left  him  dead  i'  th'  streets.    Justice 

pursues  nic. 
And, 'for  that  life  I  took  unwillingly. 
And  in  a  fair  defence,  I  must  lose  mine, 
Unl(*8S  you  in  your  charity  protect  me. 
Your  house  is  now  my  sanctuary ;  and  the  altar 
1  gladly  would  take  hold  of,  your  sweet  mercy. 
By  all  that's  dear  unto  you,  by  your  virtues. 
And  by  your  innocence,  that  needs  no  for- 
Take  pity  on  me  I  [giveness, 

Gui.  Arc  you  a  Castilian? 

Rut.  No,  madam ;  Italy  claims  my  birth* 

G«i.  1  ask  not 
With  purpose  to  betray  you ;  if  you  were 
Ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 
W^e  Portugals  most  hate,  I  yet  would  save  you. 
If  it  lay  in  my  pow'r.   Lift  up  these  hangings ; 
Behind  my  Bed's  head  there's  a  hollow  place. 
Into  which  enter.    So ;  but  from  this  stir  not, 
I  f  th'  officers  come,  as  you  expect  they  will  do : 
I  know  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodg- 
Tliat  they  will  easily  give  credit  to  me,  [ings. 
And  search  no* further. 

Rut.  The  blcss'd  saints  pay  for  me 
The  infinite  debt  I  owe  you ! 

G«i.  How  he  quakes!  [fort; 

Til  us  far  I  feel  his  heart  beat.     Be  of  com- 
Once  more  1  give  my  promise  for  your  safety. 
All  men  arc  subject  to  such  accidents. 
Especially,  the  valiant;  and  who  knows  not^ 
But  that  tlie  charity  I  afford  this  stranger 
My  only  son  elsewhere  may  stand  in  need  of? 

Enter  Officers  and  Servants  tcith  the  body  of 
Duarte. 

1  Ser.  Now,  madam,  if  your  wisdom  ever 
could 

Raise  up  defences  against  floods  of  sorrow. 
That  haste  to  overwhelm  you,  make  true  use  of 
Your  great  discretion. 

2  Ser,  Your  only  son. 
My  lord  Duarte,  's  slain. 

1  Offi.  His  murderer, 
Pursu'd  by  us,  was  by  a  boy  discover'd 
£11 1' ring  your  house,  and  that  induced  us 
To  press  into  it  for  his  apprehension. 

Gui.  Oh! 

1  Ser.  Sure  her  heart  is  broke. 

Offi.  Madam! 

Gui.  Stand  off! 
My  sorrow  is  so  dear  and  precious  to  me. 
That  you  must  not  partake  it;  suffer  it, 
Like  wounds  that  do  bleed  inward,  to  dis- 
patch me ! 
Oh,  my  Duarte,  such  an  end  as  this 
Thy  pride  long  since  did  prophesy ;  thou  art 

dead, 
And,  to  increase  my  miser)*,  thy  sad  mother 
Must  make  a  wilful  shipwreck  of  her  vow. 
Or  thou  fiill  unreveng'd.     My  soul's  divided ; 
And  piety  to  a  j«on,  and  true  performance 
Of  hospitable  duties  lo  my  guest, 
That  arc  to  others  angels,  are  my  furies. 
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Veng^nce  knocks  at  my  heart,  but  my  word 

giv'n 
Ihnies  the  entrance :  Is  no  medium  left,     . 
But  that  I  must  protect  the  murderer. 
Or  si^r  in  that  faith  he  made  his  altar? 
Motherly  love,  give  place;  tlie  fault  made 
this  way,  X^^' 

To  keep  a  vow,  to  which  high  Heav*n  is  wit- 
Heav'n  may  be  pleas'd  to  pardon  \ 

Enter  Manuel,  Doctors  and  Surgeons. 

Man.  Tis  too  late ; 
He's  gone,  past  all  recovery :  Now  reproof 
Were  but  unseasonable,  when  1  should  give 
And  yet  remember,  sister [comfort ; 

Gttf.  Oh,  forbear!  [body* 

Search  for  the  murderer,  and  remove  tlie 
And,  as  you  think  fit,  give  it  burial. 
Wretch  fiiat  I  am,  uncapablc  of  all  comfort! 
And  therefore  I  intreat  my  friends  and  kins- 

And  you,  my  lord,  for  some  space  to  forbear 
Your  courteous  visitations. 
Man.  We  obey  you. 

[Exeunt  with  the  hodi/, 

Manet  Guiomar. 
Rut.  My  spirits  come  back  j  and  now  De- 
Her  place  again  to  Hope.  [spair  resigns 

Cui.  Whate'er  thou  art. 


To  whom  I  have  giv*n  means  of  life,  to  wit- 
ness 
With  what  religion  I  have  kept  my  promise, 
Come  fearless  forth  5  but  let  thy  (ace  be  co- 
vered, 
Tliat  I  hereafter  ht  not  forced  to  know  diee; 
For  motherly  aflfection  mav  retum> 
My  vow  once  paid  to  Iieav*n.    Thou  bast 

taken  from  me 
The  respiration  of  my  heart,  the  light    [me. 
Of  my  swol'n  eyes,  m  hh  life  that  sustain'd 
Yet,  my  word  giv*n  to  save  you,  I  make  good, 
Because  what  you  did  was  not  done  with  ma- 
lice, [you 
You  are  not  known ;  there  is  no  mark  about 
That  can  discover  you;  let  not  fear  betray 
you.                                                     [me, 
With  all  convenient  speed  you  can,  fly  from 
That  I  may  never  see  you ;  and  tliat  want 
Of  means  may  be  no  let  uuto  your  journey. 
There  are  a  hundred  crowns.     You're  at  the 
And  so  farewell  for  ever.                [door  now, 

Rut.  Let  me  first  fall 
Before  your  feet,  and  on  them  pay  the  duty 
I  owe  your  goodness :  Next,  ail  blessinss  od 
you,  **  '        hfO«. 

And  Heav*n  restore  the  joys  I  have  bereft 
With  full  encreasc  hereafter!  Living,  be 
The  goddess  styVd  of  hospitality.       lExeuni. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  1. 


Enter  Leopold  and  Zenocia. 
X€op."pLlNG  off  these  sullen  clouds;  you 

■'*      are  enter*d  now 
Into  a  house  of  joy  ond  happiness ; 
1  have  prepared  a  blessing  for  you. 

Zen.  Tnank  you: 
My  state  would  rather  ask  a  curse  I 

Leop.  You  re  peevish,  [us*d  those  means. 
And  know  not  when  you  are  friended.  I've 
The  lady  of  this  house,  the  noble  lady, 
Will  take  you  as  her  own,  and  use  you  gra- 
ciously, [beauty; 
Make  much  ol  what  you're  mistress  of,  that 
Expose  it  not  to  such  betraying  sorrows : 
When^ou  arc  old,  and  all  those  sweets  hang 
witherM, 

Enter  Servant. 

Then  sit  and  sigh 

Zen.  My  autumn  s  not  far  off. 

Leop.  Have  you  told  your  lady  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  have  told  her 
Both  of  your  noble  service,  and  your  present. 
Which  she  accepts. 

Leop.  I  should  be  blest  to  see  her. 

Ser.  That  now  you  cannot  do :  She  keeps 
her  chamber. 


Not  well  dispos'd,  and  has  deny'd  all  visits. 
The  maid  1  have  in  charge  to  receive  from 
So  please  you  render  her.  [jou, 

Leop.  With  all  my  sen'ice. 

But  fain  I  would  have  seen 

Ser.  'Tis  but  your  patience; 
No  doubt,  she  cannot  but  remember  noblv- 
Leop.  Tliese  three  years  I  have  lov*d  Uiis 
scornful  lady. 
And  follow'd  her  with  all  tlie  truth  of  ser- 
vice ;  [me 
In  all  which  time,  but  twice  she  has  honour'd 
With  sight  cflT  her  blest  beauty.     When  you 
please.  Sir,                                      [lady, 
You  may  receive  your  charge ;  and  tell  your 
A  gentleman  whose  life  is  only  dedicated 
To  her  commands,  kisses  her  beauteous  hands. 
And,  fair  one,  now,  your  help:  You  may  re- 

lueniber 
The  honest  courtesies,  since  you  were  mine, 
1  ever  did  your  modesty.     \6u  shall  be  near 

her ; 
And  if  sometimes  you  name  my  service  to  her, 
And  tell  her  with  what  nobleness  I  Jove  her. 
Twill  be  a  gratitude  1  bhall  remember. 
Zen.  U'hat  in  my  pow'r  lies,  so  it  be  ho- 
nest  

J[.fOp.    I  ask  no  more. 

Srr.  You  must  along  with  me,  faif. 
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Lnp.  And  so  I  leave  500  two;  battoafor- 
tone 
Too  happy  lor  my  (ate:  YoushaUeigoylicr.*^ 

SCENE  11. 
Enter  Zdbuhn  and  Servants. 
Zab,  Be  quick,  be  quick;  out  with  the 
banquet  there  I  ^o  [fuller  ; 

These  scents  are  dull ;  cast  richer  on,  and 
Scent  every  place.  •  Where  have  you  plac'd 
the  music  ? 
Set.  Here  xhey  stand  ready.  Sir. 
Zab.  'Tis  welt.    Be  sure 
The  wines  foe  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spjpit, 
AndamboT'd  all. 
Ser.  They  are. 
Zob,  Give  fair  attendance. 
In  the  best  trim  and  state  make  ready  alL 
I  ihall  come  presently  again. 

[Banket  setjwrtk. 
2  Ser,  We  shall.  Sir.  Exit  Zab. 

What  preparation's  this?  Some  new  device 
My  lady  has  in  hand. 

1  Ser.  Oh,  prosper  it. 

At  long  as  it  carries  ^ood  wine  in  the  mouth. 
And jrood  meat  with  it !  Where  are  all  the  rest? 

2  Ser.  They  are  ready  to  attend.     [Musk. 

1  Ser.  Sure,  some  great  person ; 
They  would  not  make  this  nurry  else. 

2  Ser.  Hark,  the  music. 

Enter  Zalmlon  and  Amoldo, 

It  will  appear  now,  certain ;  here  it  comes. 
Now  to  our  places. 

Am.  Whither  will  he  lead  me? 
What  inritatton's  this?  to  what  new  end 
Are  these  fieiir  preparations?  a  rich  banquet. 
Music,  and  cv«ry  place  stuck  with  adornment, 
Fit  for  a  prince's  welcome!  What  new  game 
Has  fortune  now  prepar'd,  to  shew  me  happy, 
Aad  then  again  to  sink  me?  Tis  no  illusion; 
Mine  eyes  are  not  Hi>ceiv*d,  all  these  are  real. 
What  wealth  and  state ! 

Zab.  Will  you  sit  down  and  eat.  Sir? 
These  cany  little  wonder,  they  are  usual; 
But  you  shall  see,  if  you  be  wise  to  observe  it. 
That  that  will  strike  indeed,  strike  with  amaze- 
ment: 


Then,  if  you  be  a  manl^This  fair  health  to 
you.  [I  was  never 

Am.  What  shall  I  see?  I  pledge  you.  Sir. 
So  bury*d  in  amazement ! 

Zab.  You  are  so  still : 
Drink  freely. 

Am.  The  very  wines  are  admirable !  [tion. 
Good  Sir,  give  me  but  leave  to  ask  this  ques* 
For  what  great  worthy  man  are  these  prepared  ? 
And  why  do  you  bring  me  hither  ? 

Zah.  They  are  for  you,  Sir ; 
And  und^r->value  not  the  worth  you  cany. 
You  are  that  worthy  roan :  Think  well  of  these. 
They  shall  be  more,  and  greater. 

Am.  Well,  blind  Fortune,  [pleas*d 

Thou  hast  the  prettiest  changes,  when  tfaou*ft 
To  pby  thy  game  out  wantonly— 

Zab.  Come,  be  lusty. 
And  awake  your  spirits. 

Am.  Good  Sir,  do  not  wake  me,  ^servants 
For  willingly  IM  die  in  this  dream>  Pray  whose 
Are  all  these  that  attend  here? 

Zah.  They  are  yours; 
They  wait  on  you. 

Am.  I  never  yet  remember 
I  kept  such  faces,  nor  that  I  was  ever  able 
.  To  maintain  so  many. 

Zab.  Now  you  are,  and  shall  be. 

Am.  You'll  say  this  house  is  mine  too? 

Zah.  Say  it?  swear  iu 

Am,  And  all  this  wealth? 

Zah.  This  is  the  least  you  see.  Sir. 

Am.  Why,  where  has  this  been  hid  these 
thirty  years? 
For,  certainly,  I  never  found  I  was  wealthy 
"Illi  thii  hour;  never  dream'd  of  bouse,  and 
servants :  [a  poor  gentleman. 

I  had  thought  I  had  been  a  younger  brother. 
I  may  eat  boldly  then? 

Zab.  Tis  prepared  for  you.  [cate: 

Am.  The  taste  is  perfect,  and  most  deli* 
But  why  for  me  ?  Give  me  some  wine :  I  do 
I  feel  it  sensibly,  and  I  am  here,         [clrink. 
Here  in  this  glorious  place:  I  am  bravely  us*d 
too.  riittlej 

Good  eentle  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  think  la 
For  cither  I  am  much  abus'd— ^ 

Zah.  Strike,  music ; 
And  sing  that  lusty  song.''       [Mnsic^  song. 


*•  Afui  so  I  leave  you  two :  but  to  a  fortune 
Too  happy  for  my  fate:  you  shall  enjoy  her.]  Mr.S^'mpson,  with  his  usual  fondness 
for  alteration,  cavils  at  this  passage,  and  for  her  reads  here.    Till  this  gentleman  made  Leopold 
talk  downri^t  nonsense,  he  said,  sensibly  enough,  *  I  leave  you  to  a  belter  fortune  than  fate 
•  aUows  me;  the  enjoyment  ol  Hippolyta's  presence.* 

^  Out  vnth  the  banquet  thereTt  A  banquet  is  set  qut  in  about  eight  lines  after  this,  as  we 
find  hy  the  marginal  direction.  The  oldest  folio  in  l()47,  when  this  play  was  first  printed,  has 
it,  out  with  /Af>  bucket  there:  and  then  it  must  relate  to  the  vessel  that  held  the  perfumes.  I 
^h  mention  the  variation  of  the  copies;  for  as  the  sense  of  the  text  is  not  aitected,  'lis  no 
Jnatter  which  of  the  words  we  espouse.  Theobaid. 

"  And  sing  that  lusty  song  ]  Lusii/,  at  first  view,  may  seem  an  odd  epithet  appropriated 
to  muiic;  but  it  means  that  wanton,  invigorating  song,  inciting  to  amorous  pleasures.  So« 
^tkn^  in  this  very  play. 

No  merry  noise,  nor  lustv  songs,  he  heard  here .' 
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Sure, 


Am,  Bewitching  harmony! 
ire,  I  am  turned  into  auotner 


creature. 


Enter  Hippolyia, 

Happy  and  blest ;  Arnoldo  was  unfortunate. 
Ha,  bless  mine  eyes !  what  precious  piece  of 
To  poze  the  world?  [nature 

Zdb.  I  told  you,  you  would  see  that 
Would  darken  these  poor  preparations. 
What  think  you  now  ?  Nay,  rise  not,  *tis  no 

Arn.  'Tis  more;  'tis  miracle  [vision. 

Hip,  You  are  welcome.  Sir. 

Am,  It  speaks,  and  entertains  mej   still 
more  glorious !  [stirs  me  I 

She  is  warm,  and  this  is  flesh  here:  JHLow  she 
Bless  me,  what  stars  are  there? 

Hip.  May  I  sit  near  yon  ?  [hold, 

Arn,  No,  you* re  too  pure  an  object  to  be- 
Too  excellent  to  look  upon,  and  live; 
I  must  remove. 

Zah.  She  is  a  woman.  Sir. 
Fie,  what  faint  heart  is  this? 

Am.  The  house  of  wonder  1  D»appy  ? 

Zah.  Do  not.  you  think  yourself  now  truly 
You  have  the  abstract  of  all  sweetness  by  you. 
The  precious  wealth  youth  labours  to  arrive  at. 
Nor  IS  she  less  in  honour,  than  in  beauty  5 
Ferrara's  royal  duke  is  proud  to  call  her 
His  best,  his  noblest,  and  most  haopy  sister; 
Fortune  has  made  her  mbtress  of  herself, 
Wealdiy,  and  wise,  without  a  pow'r  to  sway 
Wonder  of  Italy,  of  all  hearts  mistress,  [her; 

Arn,  And  all  this  is 

Zdb,  Hippolyta,  the  beauteous. 

Hip,  You  arc  a  poor  relater  of  my  fortunes. 
Too  weak  a  chronicle  to  speak  my  blessings. 
And  leave  out  that  essential  part  of  story 
I  am  most  high  and  happy  in,  most  fortunate. 
The  acquaintance,  and  the  noble  fellowship 
Of  tliis  fair  gentleman.    Pray  you,  do  not 

wonder, 
Nor  hold  it  strange  to  hear  a  handsome  lady. 
Speak  freely  to  you.     With  your  fair  leave 
I  will  sit  by  you.  [and  courtesy, 

Arn,  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 
Nor  where  I  am  j  nor  to  what  end ;  consider. 
Why  do  you  use  me  thus? 

Hip,  Are  you  angry.  Sir, 
Because  you're  entertain'd  with  all  humanity  ? 
Freely  and  nobly  us*d? 


So,  again : 


Am,  No,  geoUe  lady. 
That  were  uncivil ;  but  it  much  amazes  me, 
A  stranser,  and  a  man  of  no  desert. 
Should  nnd  such  floods  of  courtesy. 

Hip.  I  love  you, 
I  honour  you,  the  first  and  best  of  all  men^ 
And,  where  that  fair  opinion  leads,  *tis  usual 
These  trifles,  that  but  serve  to  set  off,  follow. 
I  would  not  have  you  proud  now,  nor  dis- 
dainful. 
Because  I  say  I  love  you,  though  I  swear  it ; 
Nor  think  it  a  stale  favour  I  flin^  on  you. 
Though  you  be  handsome,  and  the  only  man, 
I  must  confess,  1  ever  fix»'d  mine  eye  on. 
And  bring  along  all  promises  that  please  us. 
Yet  I  should  hate  you  then,  despise  you,  scorn 
you ;  [son. 

And  with  as  much  contempt  pursue  your  per- 
As  now  I  do  with  love.    But  you  are  wiser. 
At  least,  I  think,  more  master  of  your  for- 
And  so  I  drink  your  health.  [tunc; 

Am,  Hold  fast,  good  honesty ; 
I  am  a  lost  man  ebe  1 

Hip,  Now  you  may  kiss  me; 
'Tis  the  first  kiss  1  ever  ask'd,  I  sw^ear  to  you. 

Am.  That  I  dare  do,  sweet  l^dy. 

Hip,  You  do  it  well  too; 
You  are  a  master.  Sir ;  that  makes  you  coy. 

Arn.  *Would  you  would  send  your  people 

Hip,  Well  thought  on.  [off. 

Wait  all  without. 

Zah,  1  hope  she  is  pleas'd  throughly. 

.  [Ex.  Zah.  and  Servants. 

Hip.  Why  stand  you  still?  here's  no  man 
to  detect  you ;  [conjuring ; 

My  people  are  gone  off.    Come,  come,  leave 
The  spirit,  you  would  raise,  is  here  already ; 
Look  boldly  on  me. 

Arn.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?    [do  ? 

Hip.  Oh,  most  unmanly  question!  have  you 
Is't  possible  your  years  should  want  a  tutor? 
1*11  teach  you :  Come,  embrace  ine. 

Am,  Fy,  stapd  off;  [wonder. 

And  give  me  leave,  more  now  than  e'er,  to 
A  building  of  so  goodly  a  proportion. 
Outwardly  all  exact,  the  frame  of  Heaven, 
Should  hide  within  so  base  inhabitants. 
You  are  as  fair  as  if  the  morning  bare  you ; 
Imagination  never  made  a  sweeter ; 
Can  it  be  -possible,  this  frame  should  suffer,** 


■  Come,  he  lusty. 


And  wake  your  spirits. 

So,  towards  the  conclusion  of  W^  it  without  Money: 

— ; Come,  hoy,  sing  the  song  /  taught  you. 

And  sing  it  lustily. 

And,  in  the  Mad  Lover,  songs  in  this  free  strain  are  expressed  by  another,  but  equivalent, 
term: 

Fool.  TFhat  new  songs,  ^irrahf 

Stre.    A  thousand  man,  a  thousand. 
Fool.  ————Itching  airs. 
Alluding  to  the  old  sport,  Theohald, 

5»  Can  it  he  possible,  this  frame  sitould  suffer. 
And,  built  on  slight  affections,  fright  the  viewer  f]  Though  the  word  suffer  hp  not  ab- 
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And,  bnilt  on  slight  affisctions,   fright  the 

viewer? 
Be  excellent  in  all,  as  vou  are  outward. 
The  worthy  mistress  of  those  many  blessings 
Heav'n  has  bestow*d  5  make  'em  appear  still 

nobler. 
Because  they* re  trusted  to  a  weaker  keeper.'^ 
Would  you  nave  me  love  you  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Arn.  Not  for  your  beauty ; 
Though,  I  confessj  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  us ; 
Time,  as  he  passes  by,  puts  ou^  that  sparkle. 
Nor  for  your  wealth ;  altho*  the  world  kneel 
And  make  it  all  addition  to  a  woman ;  [to  it. 
Fortune,  that  ruins  all,  make  that  his  conquest. 
Be  honest,  and  be  virtuous,  I'll  admire  you ; 
At  least,  be  wise ;  and  where  you  lay  these  nets, 
Strow  over  'em  a  little  modesty ;  [fools. 

Twill  well  become  your  cause,  and  catch  more 

Hip,  Could  any  one  that  lov'd  this  whole- 
some counsel,  [fonder. 
But  love  the  giver  more?"  You  make   me 
You  have  a  virtuous  mind ;  I  want  that  orna- 
Is  it  a  sin  I  covet  to  enjoy  you?  [ment. 
If  3»ou  imagine  I*m  too  free  a  lover, 
And  act  that  part  belongs  to  you,  I  am  silent: 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak,  my  blushes  parley  with 
you ;  [ble 
I  will  not  touch  your  hand,  but  with  a  trem- 
Futing  a  vestal  nun;  not  Ions  to  kiss  you,3+ 
But  gently  as  the  air,  and  undiscern'd  too, 
I'll  steal  it  thus :  Y\\  walk  your  shadow  by  you. 
So  still  and  silent,  that  it  shall  be  equal 
To  j)ut  me  off  as  that ;  and  when  I  covet 
To  fflve  such  toys  as  these 

-irn.  A  new  temptation!  [drop*em, 

Hip.  llius,  like  the  lazy  minutes,  will  I 
Which  past  once  are  forgotten. 

Am.  Excellent  vice'  [upon  me. 

Hip.  Will  you  be  won?   Look  stedfastly 
Look  manly,  take  a  man's  affections  to  you ; 
Young  women,  in  the  old  world,  were  not 

woiit.  Sir, 
To  bang  oat  gaudy  bushes  for  their  beauties. 


To  talk  themselves  into  young  men's  affections. 
How  cold  and  dull  you  are! 

Arn.  How  do  I  stagger!  [dom ; 

She's  wise,  as  fair;  but  His  a  wicked  wis- 
ril  choke  before  I  yield. 

Hip.  Who  waits  within  there? 
Make  ready  the  ^reen  chamber. 

Zab.  [tcii kin.]  It  shall  be,  madam. 

Arn.  I  am  afraid  she  will  enjoy  me  indeed. 

Hip,  W^hat  music  do  you  love? 

Arn.  A  modest  tongue.       [how  lumplh  ? 

Hip.  We'll  have  enough  of  that.     Fy,  fy, 
In  a  young  lady's  arms  thus  dull!  ' 

Arn.  For  Heaven's  sake. 
Profess  a  little  goodness. 

Hip.  Of  what  country  ? 

Arn.  I  am  of  Rome. 

H:p.  Nay  then,  I  know  you  mock  me ; 
Tlie  Italians  arc  not  frighted  with  such  bug- 
Prithee,  go  in.  [bears. 

Arn.  I  am  not  well. 

Hip.  I'll  make  theej 
1*11  kiss  thee  well. 

Arn.  1  am  not  sick  of  that  sore.        ftliec; 

Hip.  Upon  my  conscience,  i  must  ravish 
I  shall  be  famoi;is  for  the  first  example: 
W^ith  this  I'll  tie  you  first,  then  tiy  your 
strength.  Sir.  [abhor  tnec! 

Arn.  My  strength?  Away,  base  woman,  I 

I  am  not  caught  with  stales.     Disease  dwell 

with  thee!  [Exit. 

Hip.  Are  you  so  quick?  and  have  you  lost 
Ho,  Zabulon!  my  servants!        [my  wishes? 

Enter  Zabulon  and  Servants. 

Zab.  Called  you,  madam?  [sued  for? 

Hip.  Is  all  that  beauty  scorn'd,  so  many 
So  many  princes?  By  a  stranger  tpo? 
Must  I  endure  this? 

Zah.  Where's  the  gentleman  ?        [bulon ; 

Hip,  Go  presently,  pursue  the  stranger,  Za- 

He  has  broke  from  me.    Jevyels  I  have  giv'n 

him  :  [love,  my  freedom  : 

Charge  him  with  thefL     He  has  stol'n  my 


H)lntc  nonsense,  yet  it  carries  on  the  fine  metaplior  of  the  following  line  so  ill,  that,  I  am  pcr- 
Mnded,  it  is  a  co'rnijU  reading;;  and  that  the  original  word  was  toUcr\  which  perfectly  corres- 
ponds with  the  rest  of  the  metaphor.  Seward. 

Toffrr  is  certainly  best,  but  is  unauthorized;  and  we  think  the  alteration  too  bold  to  be 
tullowcd. 

3» .  jnakr  Vm  appear  still  nollcr. 

Because  they  re  trusted  to  a  weaker  heepcr.']  Mr.  Seward  thinks  this  passage  crronenn?, 
and  that  for  iceaker  we  should  read  wealthy  j  because,  as  he  urges,  Hippolyta's  wealth  is  one 
«f  the  principal  objects  of  Arnoldo's  admiration.  The  deficiency  of  poetic  idea,  and  poverty 
or  argument,  m  this  reading,  assure  us  it  nevcj  came  from  Beaumont  or  Fletcher.  Mr.Theo'- 
lald  adheres  to  the  old  copy,  and  supposes,  we  think  with  reason,  that  the  Poets  •  had  the 

*  words  of  the  Sacred  W^rit  m  view,  of  woman  being  the  weaker  vessel;    and  then,  says  he, 

*  the  comment  will  run  thus:  **  Be  the  worthy  mistress  of  those  blessings  which  Heaven  has 
*'  be«towcd ;  and  make  them  still  nobler  by  preserving  them,  as  they  are  entrusted  to  the  Jrailti/ 
**  and  ;f faA:7ifw  of  a  woman." 

^  But  ^ent/i/  as  the  air,  and  undiscern  d  too.']  Were  it  not  departing  from  authority,  we 
could  wishto  cliange  and  into  as,  and  read, 

But  gently  as  the  air,  as  uudisccnCd  too ; 

which  nircly  Vvou'td  be  both  more  easy  and  more  elegant. 
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Draw  htm  before  thegOTemor,  imprison  him ! 
Why  dost  tnou  stay  ? 

Zab.  V\\  teach  him  a  new  dance. 
For  playing  fa>t  and  loose  with  such  a  iadj. 
Come,  fellows,  come!  FU execute  your  anger. 
And  to  the  full. 

Hip^  His  scorn  |hall  feel  my  vengeance  I 

TExeufit. 
SCENE  III. 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaques. 
%ul.  Shall  I  never  see  a  lusty  man  again  ? 
Ja.  Pai^h,  mistress,  [*em. 

You  do  so  over-labour  *ero  when  you  have 
And  so  dry-founder  'em,  they  cannot  last. 
SuL  Where's  the  Frenchman  ? 
Ja.  Alas,  he*8  all  to  fitters ;'' 
Anfl  lies,  uking  the  height  of  his  fortune 
with  a  syringe.  [mourner. 

He's  chin'd,  he's  chin'd,  good  man ;  he  is  a 
Sul.  What  is  become  o'  th*  Dane? 
Ja.  Who,  goldly-locks? 
He's  foul  i*th'  toucn-hole,  and  recoils  again? 
The  main-spring's  weaken'd  tlut  holds  up  his 
cock ;  [breech' d. 

He  lies  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  to  be  new* 
Sul.  The  rutter,  too,  is  gone.  • 
Ja.  Oh,  that  was  a  brave  rascal; 
He  would  labour  like  a  thresher.    But  alas. 
What  thing  can  ever  last?  He  has  been  ill- 
mew'd,.  [hospital, 

^nd  drawn  too  soon ;  I  haye  seen  hun  in  the 
Sul,  There  was  an  Englishman. 
Ja.  Ay,  there  was  an  Englishman  j  [good. 
You'H  scant  find  any  now,  to  make  that  name 
There  were  those  English,  that  were  men  in- 
deed, \^x^  vanish'd : 
And  would  perform  like  men ;  but  now  they 
ThcT  are  so  taken  up  in  their  own  country. 
And  so  beaten  off  their  speed  by  their  own 
women,                              flike  hacknies. 
When  they  come  here  they  draw  their  legs 
Drink,  ana  their  pwn  devices,  have  undone 
'em.                                  [in  Lisbon  else ; 
SuL  I  must  have  one  that's  strong ;  no  life 
Perfect  and  young:  My  custom  wiih  young 
ladies,  [else. 
And  high-fed  city-dames,  will  fall  and  break 
I  want  myself  too,  in  mine  ase  to  nourish  me. 
They  are  all  sunk  I  maintain  d.  Now,  what's 

this  business? 
What  goodly  fellow's  that? 

Enter  Ruiilio  and  Officers. 
But.  Why  do  you  drag  me  ? 
fox  o'  your  justice!  let  me  loose. 


1  Offi,  Not  so.  Sir.  J[dTunken  cellais. 

Rut.  Cannot  a  man  fall  mto  one  of  your 

And  venture  the  breaking  on's  neck,  year 
trap-doors  open. 

But  ht-  must  be  us'd  thus  rascally? 

1  Offi.  W^hat  made  you  wand' ring 

So  late  i'th'  night?  You  know,  that  is  inipri« 

somnent. 

Rut.  May  be,  I  walk  in  my  sleep. 

OJi.  May  be,  we'll  wake  you.  [vault, 

What  made  you  wand'riug.  Sir,  into  that 

Where  all  the  city-store,  and  the  munition 

lay?  [shins  for't: 

Rut.  I  fell  into't  by  chance ;  1  broke  my 

Your  worships  feel  not  that.    I  knock  d  my 

head  [had  it! 

Against  a  hundred  posts;   'would,  you  had 

Cannot  1  break  my  neck  in  my  own  defence? 

2  Offi.  This  will  not  serve  ;'you  cannot  pat 
it  off  so ; 

Your  coming  thither  was  to  play  the  villain, 
To  fire  the  powder,  to  blow  up  that  part  o' 

th*  city 
Rut.  Yes,  wifth  my  nose.    Why  were  the 

trap-doors  open? 
Might  not  you  fall,  or  \ou,  had  you  gone  that 
I  thought  your  ciw  had  sunk.  [way? 

1  OJi.  You  did  your  best.  Sir, 

We  must  presume,  to  help  it  into  the  air. 
If  you  call  that  sinking.    We  have  told  you 

what's  the  law ; 
He  that  is  taken  there,  unless  a  magistrate. 
And  have  command  in  that  place,  presently, 
If  there  be  nothing  found  apparent  near  him 
Worthy  his  torture,  or  his  present  death. 
Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presumption 
(Which  is  six  hundred  duckets)  or  for  six  years 
Tug  at  an  oar  i*  th'  gallies.     Will  you  walk, 

Sir? 
For,  we  presume,  you  cannot  pay  the  penalty. 
Rut.  Row  in  the  gallies,  after  all  this  mis- 
chief? 

2  Offi.  May  be,  you  were  drunk;  they'll 
keep  you  sober  there.  [rascals. 

Rut.  Tug  at  an  qjsr?  You  are  not  arrant 
To  catch  me  in  a  pit-fall,  and  betray  me? 

Sul.  A  lusty-minded  man. 

Ja.  A  wondrous  able.  [liberty 

Sul.  Pray,  gentlemen,  allow  me  but  that 
To  speak  a  few  words  with  your  prisoner. 
And  I  shall  thank  you. 

1  OJi.  Take  your  pleasure,  lady. 

SuL  What  would  you  give  that  wooftan, 
should  redeem  you. 
Redeem  you  from  this  slavery  ? 


We 


V  He's  all  to  fitters.]  Fitter  is  an  old  vrord  for  a  small  piece,  a  morsel,  2i  fragment. 
still  say.  All  to  pieces. 

3*  The  rutter,  loo,  is  gone.']  I  suspect  tliis  word  should  be  ruitier,  which  in  French  signifies 
an  old  beaten  soldier.  And  tney  have  a  phrase,  Cest  une  vieux  routtier.  He's  an  old  dog  at 
it;  meaning,  I  suppose,  at  the  game  that  is  here  discoursed  of.  Theobald. 

Rutter,  we  do  not  doubt,  is  the  right  word,  alluding  to  drerx  the  rutting-time^  kc.  This 
man,  by  a  cant  term,  to  denote  his  superiority,  was  nicknamed  the  Rutter,  which  is  humorous. 
The  alteration,  imported  from  the  French,  and  unprecedented  in  our  language,  is  liaiil  and 
forced.  , 
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But.  Besides  mv  service, 
rd  give  her  my  whole  self;  I'd  be  her  vassal. 

8uL  Sh6  has  reasoq  to  expect  as  much, 
considering  [fort : 

The  great  sum  she  pays  for  it;  yet  take  com- 
What  you  shall  do  to  merit  this,  is  easy, 
And  I  will  be  the  woman  shall  befriend  you; 
Tis  but  to  entertain  some  handsome  ladies. 
And  young  fair  gentlewomen:  You  guess  the 
By  EiTine  of  your  mind-  [way : 

nut.  f  am  excellent  at  it ; 
You  cannot  pick  out  such  another  living. 
I  understand  you :  Is't  not  thus  ? 

ShI,  You  j^ave  it.  [patch  *em. 

Rut.  Bring  me  a  hundred  of  'em ;  1*11  dis- 
I  will  be  none  but  yours :  Should  another  of- 
fer, [it. 
Another  way  to  redeem  me,  I  should  scorn 
What  women  you  shall  please :  I  am  mon- 
strous lusty ;  [children  ? 
Not  to  be  taken  down:  Would  you  have 
I'll  get  you  those  as  fast  and  thick  as  fly-blows. 

SuL  I  admire  him,  wonder  at  him! 

Rut.  Hark  ]^oa,  lady. 
You  may  reauire  sometimes? 

Sul.  Ay,  by  my  faith. 

Rut.  And  vou  shall  have  it,  by  my  faith, 
and  baiMUomely. 
This  old  cat  will  suck  shrewdly !  You  have 

no  daughters? 
I  fly  at  all.     Now  am  I  in  my  kingdom. 
Ti^  at  an  oar?  No;  tug  in  a  feather-bed, 
Widi  good  warm  caudles;  hang  your  bread 

and  water. 
m  make  TOO  young  a^n,  believe  that,  lady; 
I  will  so  trubbish  you! 

SuL  Come,  follow,  officers; 
This  gentleman  is  free:  I'll  pay  the  duckets. 

Rut.  And  when  you  catch  me  in  your  city- 
powdering-tub 
Again,  boil  me  with  cabbage. 

1  Ojffi.  You  are  both  warn'd  and  arm'd.  Sir. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enin  LeppoV,  Htppolytn,  arid  Zenocia. 

Zem.  Will  your  ladyship  wear  thu  dressing? 
Hip.  Leave  thy  prating; 
I  care  not  what  I  wear. 


Zen*  Yet  'tis  my  duty  [tion 

To  know  your  pleasure,  and  my  worst  amie- 
To  see  you  discontented. 

^tp.  Weeping  too; 
Prithee,  for;eive  me;  I  am  much  distemper'd. 
And  speak  I  know  not  what.    To  make  thee 

amends, 
The  gown  that  I  wore  yesterday  is  thine. 
Let  it  alone  awhile. 

Leop.  Now  you  perceive. 
And  taste  her  bounty. 

Zen.  Much  above  my  merit.  [time 

Leop.  But  have  you  not  yet  found  a  happy 
To  move  for  me? 

Zen.  I  have  watch'd  all  occasions ;  [not 
But,  hitherto,  without  success:  Yet,  doubt 
But  ril  embrace  the  first  means. 

Leop.  Do,  and  prosper. 
Excellent  creature,  whose  perfections  make 
Even  sorrow  lovely;  if  your  frowns  thus  take 
What  would  your  smiles  do?  [me. 

Hip.  Pox  o*  this  stale  courtship!  ^^ 
If  I  have  any  pow'r    ■ 

Leop.  I  am  commanded; 
Obedience  is  the  lover's  sacrifice. 
Which  Ipay  gladly. 

Hip.  To  be  forc'd  to  woo. 
Being  a  woman,  could  not  but  torment  me : 
But  bringing,  for  my  advocates,  youth  and 

beauty. 
Set  off  with  wealth,  and  then  to  be  deny'd  too. 
Docs  comprehend  all  tortures.  They  datter'd 
me  [fetters. 

That  said  my  looks  were  charms,  my  touches 
My  locks  soft  chains  to  bind  the  arms  oi 

princes. 
And  make  them,  in  that  wish*d-for  bondage, 

happy. 
I  am,  like  others  of  a  coarser  feature. 
As  weak  failure,  but  in  my  dotaae  stronger. 
I  am  no  Circe;  he,  more  tnan  Ulysses, 
Scorns  all  my  offer'd  bounties,  slights  my  fa- 
vours; [nie, 
.  And,  as  I  were  some  new'  Egyptian,^'  flies 
Leaving  no  pawn,  but  my  own  sname  behind 

him. 
But  he  shall  find,  that,  in  my  fell  revenge, 
I  am  a  woman ;  one,  that  never  pardons 
The  rude  contemner  of  her  proffer*d  sweet- 


^'  Pox  o*  thh  stale  courtship  .Q  To  modem  ears  this  expression  will  appear  exceedingly 
gross  and  vulgar;  but  that  it  convey'd  no  such  meaning  in  the  Jays  of  our  Authors,  may  l)e 
proved  from  several  instances.  In  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  v.  scene  ii.  the  prin- 
cess exclaims,  *  Pox  of  that  iestl'  a  mode  of  speech  that  Mr.  Theobald  was  much  offended  at. 
Bat,  as  a  judicious  critic,  Mr.  Farmer  observes,  there  needs  no  alarm ;  the  small  pox  only  is 
albded  to.  Davison  has  a  canzonet  on  his  Lady's  Sicknesse  of.  the  Poxe ;  and  Dr.  Donne 
writes  to  his  sister,  *  At  my  return  from  Kent,  I  foutid  Pegge  had  the  poxe.  I  humbly  thank 
'  God,  it  hath  not  much  disfigured  her.'  It  may  be  added,  that  the  small-pox  is  still  spuken  of 
in  the  same  manner,  to  this  dlay,  in  many  parts  of  the  North  of  England.        R. 

'•  And,  as  I  were  some  new  Egyptian,  flies  me."]  This  alludes  to  the  story  of  Potiphar's 
wife  temptins  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  circumstances  in  the  following  lines  prove  it;  for 
Potiphar*s  wile,  'tis  w^U  known,  failing  in  her  design  of  seducing  Joseph  to  wantonness  with 
her,  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity.        Theohafd. 
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Draw  htm  before  ihegorernor,  imprison  him  \ 
Why  <k)st  ttiou  8tav  ? 

Zah,  V\\  teach  him  a  new  dance. 
For  playing  fa.«-t  and  loose  with  such  a  lady. 
Come,  fellows,  come!  TU execute  your  anger. 
And  to  the  ftiU. 

Hip.  His  scorn  |hall  feel  my  vengeance! 

TRteuut. 
SCENE  III. 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaques. 
%uL  Shall  I  never  see  a  lusty  man  again? 
Jo.  Fs^ijh,  mistress,,  ['em, 

You  do  so  over-labour  *ero  when  you  have 
And  so  diy-founder  *em,  they  cannot  last. 
SuL  Where's  the  Frenchman  ? 
Ja.  Alas,  he*8  all  to  fitters;*' 
An^  lies,  taking  the  height  of  his  fortune 
vvith  a  syringe.  [mourner. 

He's  chin'd,  he*s  chin'd,  good  man ;  he  b  a 
SuL  What  is  become  o'  th'  Dane? 
Ja,  Who,  goldlv-locks  ? 
He*s  foul  i*th*  toucn-hole,  and  recoils  again? 
'I'he  main-spring's  weakened  th.it  holds  up  his 
cock  J  [breech'd. 

He  lies  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  to  be  new- 
SuL  The  rutter,  too,  is  gone.  • 
Ja,  Oh,  that  was  a  brave  rascal; 
He  would  labour  like  a  thresher.    But  alas, 
yf\aX  thing  can  ever  last?  He  has  been  ill- 
roew'd,.  [hospital. 

And  drawn  too  soon ;  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
SuL  There  was  an  Englishman. 
Ja.  Ay,  there  was  an  Englishman;  [good. 
You*U  scant  find  any  now,  to  make  that  name 
There  were  those  English,  that  were  men  in- 
deed, \?iXt  vanish'd : 
And  would  perform  like  men ;  but  now  they 
They  are  so  taken  up  in  their  own  country. 
And  so  beaten  off  their  speed  by  their  own 
women,                              fliKC  hacknies. 
When  they  come  here  they  draw  their  legs 
Drink,  and  their  pwn  devices,  have  undone 
'em.                                  [in  Lisbon  else ; 
SuL  I  must  have  one  that's  strong; ;  no  life 
Perfect  and  young :  My  custom  with  young 
ladies,  [else. 
And  high-fed  city-dames,  'will  fall  and  break 
I  ^ant  myself  too,  in  mine  age  to  nourish  mc. 
They  are  all  sunk  I  roaintain'd.  Now,  what's 

this  business? 
What  ^xKJly  fellow's  that? 

Enter  Ruiilio  and  Officers, 
But,  Why  do  you  drag  me  ? 
fox  o'  ypur  justice!  let  me  loose. 


( iropn- 


1  Offi,  Not  so.  Sir.  J[dninken  cellais. 

Rut.  Cannot  a  man  fall  mto  one  of  your 

And  venture  the  breaking  on's  neck,  your 
trap-doors  open. 

But  h^  must  be  us*d  thus  rascally? 

1  Offi.  What  made  you  wanarine 
So  late  i'th'  nigiit  ?  You  know,  that  is  i 

sonment. 
Rut.  May  be,  I  walk  in  my  sleep. 
Ojffi.  May  be,  we'll  wake  you.         [vault, 
What  made  you  wandering.  Sir,  into  that 
Where  all  the  city-store,  and  the  munition 

lay?  [shins  for't: 

Rut[  I  fell  into't  by  chance;!  broke  my 

Your  worships  feel  not  that.    I  knock  d  my 

head  [had  it! 

Against  a  hundred  posts;  'would,  >ou  had 

Cannot  I  break  mv  neck  in  my  own  fiefenoe? 

S  Offi.  This  will  not  ser%e;*you  cannot  put 

it  off  so ; 
Your  coming  thither  was  to  play  the  villain, 
To  fire  the  powder,  to  blow  up  that  part  o* 

th'  city 
Rut.  Yes,  wiflh  my  nose.    Why  were  the 

trap-doors  open? 
Might  not  you  fall,  or  \ou,  had  you  gone  that 
I  thought  vour  ciw  had  sunk.  [way 2 

L  Off.  You  did  your  best.  Sir, 
We  must  presume,  to  help  it  into  the  air, 
If  you  call  that  smking.    We  have  told  you 

what's  the  law ; 
He  that  is  taken  there,  unless  a  magistrate, 
And  have  command  in  that  place,  presently. 
If  there  be  nothing  found  apparent  near  him 
Worthy  his  torture,  or  his  present  death, 
Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presumption 
(Which  is  six  hundred  duckets)  or  for  six  years 
Tug  at  an  oar  i'  th*  gallies.     Will  you  walk. 

Sir? 
For,  we  presume,  you  cannot  pay  the  penalty. 
Rut.  Row  in  the  gallics,  after  all  this  mis- 
chief? 

2  Offi.  May  be,  you  were  drunk;  they'll 
keen  you  sober  there.  [rascals. 

Rut.  Tug  at  an  c^r?  You  arc  not  arrant 
To  catch  me  in  a  pit-fall,  and  betray  me? 

SuL  A  lusty- minded  man. 

Ja.  A  wondrous  able.  [liberty 

SuL  Pray,  gentlemen,  allow  me  but  that 
To  speak  a  few  words  with  your  prisoner. 
And  I  shall  thank  you. 

1  Ojffi.  Take  your  pleasure,  lady. 

SuL  What  would  you  give  that  woidao, 
should  redeem  you. 
Redeem  you  from  this  slavery  ? 


Wc 


^'  He's  ail  to  fitters.]  Fitter  is  an  old  word  for  a  small  piece,  a  morsel,  ^fragment, 
still  say.  All  to  pieces. 

3*  The  rutter,  too,  is  gone  I]  I  suspect  this  word  should  be  ruttier,  which  in  French  signifies 
an  old  beaten  soldier.  And  tney  have  a  phrase,  Cest  une  vieux  routtier.  He's  an  old  dog  at 
it;  meaning,  I  suppose,  at  the  game  that  is  here  discours'd  of.  Theobald. 

Rutter,  we  do  not  doubt,  is  the  right  word,  alluding  to  deer;  the  rutting-time,  kc.  This 
man,  by  a  cant  term,  to  denote  his  superiority,  was  nicknamed  the  Rutter,  which  is  humorous. 
The  alteration,  imported  from  the  French,  and  unprecedented  in  our  language,  is  }iai:$l  and 
forced. 
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Rut.  Besides  my  service, 
rdgire  her  my  whole  self;  Td  be  her  vassal. 

£te/.  Sh<  has  reason  to  expect  as  much, 
considering  [fort : 

The  great  sum  she  pays  for  it;  yet  take  com- 
What  you  shall  do  to  oierit  this,  is  easy. 
And  I  will  be  the  woman  shall  befriend  you; 
Tis  but  to  entertain  some  haiKlsome  ladies. 
And  young  fair  gentlewomen :  You  guess  the 
B^  giving  of  your  mind-  [way : 

nut,  f  am  excellent  at  it; 
You  cannot  pick  out  such  another  living. 
I  understand  you :  Is*t  not  thus? 

Sul,  You  have  it.  [patch  *em. 

Rut.  Bring  me  a  hundred  of  'em ;  FU  dis- 
I  will  be  none  but  yours:  Should  another  of- 
fer, [it. 
Another  way  to  redeem  me,  I  should  scorn 
What  women  you  shall  please :  I  am  mon- 
strous lusty ;  [children  ? 
Not  to  be  taken  down:  Would  you  have 
rUget  you  those  as  fast  and  thick  as  fly-blows. 

Sti  I  admire  him,  wonder  at  himi 

RuL  Hark  3fOu,  lady, 
Yott  may  reouire  sometimes? 

Sul.  Ay,  oy  my  faith. 

Rut.  And  vou  shall  have  it,  by  my  faith, 
and  hancbomely. 
This  old  cat  will  suck  shrewdly !  You  have 

no  dax^ters? 
1  fly  at  all.     Now  am  I  in  my  kingdom. 
Tt^  at  an  oar?  No;  tug  in  a  feather-bed. 
With  good  warm  caudles;  hang  your  bread 

and  water. 
m  make  vou  young  again,  believe  that,  lady; 
I  win  so  nrubbish  you  1 

SuL  Come,  follow,  officers; 
This  gentleman  is  free :  TU  pay  the  duckets. 

Rut.  And  when  you  catch  me  in  your  city- 
powdering-tub 
A^n,  boil  me  with  cabbage. 

I  Ojfi.  You  are  both  wam*d  and  arm'd.  Sir. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Euter  Leopolfl,  Hippolyta,  and  Zenocia. 

Ztu.  Will  your  ladyship  wear  this  dressing? 
IRp.  Leave  thy  prating; 
I  care  not  what  I  wear. 


Zen*  Yet 'tis  my  duty  [tion 

To  know  your  pleasure,  and  my  worst  amie- 
To  see  you  discontented. 

Hip.  Weeping  too; 
Prithee,  foreive  me ;  I  am  much  distemper'd. 
And  speak  1  know  not  what.    To  make  thee 

amends. 
The  gown  that  I  wore  yesterday  b  thine. 
Let  it  alone  awhile. 

Leop.  Now  you  perceive. 
And  taste  her  bounty. 

Zen.  Much  above  my  merit.  [time 

Leop.  But  have  you  not  yet  found  a  happy 
To  move  for  me? 

Zen.  I  have  watch'd  all  occasions;  [not 
But,  hitherto,  without  success:  Yet,  doubt 
But  I'll  embrace  the  first  means. 

Leop.  Do,  and  prosper. 
Excellent  creature,  whose  perfections  make 
Even  sorrow  lovely;  if  your  frowns  thus  take 
What  would  your  smiles  do?  [me. 

Hip.  Pox  o'  this  stale  courtship!  ^^ 
If  I  have  any  pow'r    ■  ■■■ 

Leop.  I  am  commanded ; 
Obedience  Ls  the  lover's  sacrifice. 
Which  Ipay  gladly. 

Hip.  To  be  fore  d  to  woo. 
Being  a  woman,  could  not  but  torment  me : 
But  bringing,  for  my  advocates,  youth  and 

beauty. 
Set  off  witn  wealth,  and  then  to  be  deny'd  too. 
Does  comprehend  all  tortures.  They  iiatter*d 
me  [fetters. 

That  said  my  looks  were  charms,  my  touches 
My  locks  soft  chains  to  bind  the  arms  of 

princes. 
And  make  them,  in  that  wish'd-for  bondage, 

happy. 
I  am,  like  others  of  a  coarser  feature, 
As  weak  t'allure,  but  in  my  dotaae  stronger. 
I  am  no  Circe;  he,  more  than  Ulysses, 
Scorns  all  my  offer'd  bounties,  slights  my  fa- 
vours ;  [me. 
And,  as  I  were  some  new'  Egyptian,^^  flie^ 
Leaving  no  pawn,  biit  my  own  sname  behind 

.  him. 
But  he  shall  find,  that,  in  my  fell  revenge, 
I  am  a  woman ;  one,  that  never  pardons 
The  rude  contemner  of  her  proffer'd  sweet- 
ness. 


^  Pox  o'  tUt  stale  courtship  f\  To  modem  ears  this  expression  will  appear  exceedingly 
giois  and  vulgar;  but  that  it  conv^'d  no  such  meaning  in  tne  Jays  of  our  Authors,  mayl)e 
proved  from  several  instances.  In  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  v.  scene  ii.  the  prin- 
cess exclaims,  *  Pox  of  that  iestl'  a  mode  of  speech  that  Mr.  Theobald  was  much  offended  at. 
But,  as  a  judicious  critic,  Mr.  Farmer  observes,  there  needs  no  alarm ;  the  smallpox  only  is 
alloded  to.  Davison  has  a  canzonet  on  his  Lady's  Sicknesse  of  <  the  Poxe ;  and  Dr.  Donne 
writes  to  his  sister,  '  At  my  remm  from  Kent,  I  found  Pegge  had  the  poxe.  I  humbly  thank 
'  God,  it  hath  not  much  disfigured  her.'  It  may  be  added,  that  the  small-pox  is  still  spoken  of 
in  the  same  manner,  to  this  day,  in  many  parts  of  the  North  of  England.        R. 

'•  Andf  as  I  were  some  new  Egyptian^  flies  me."]  This  alludes  to  the  story  of  Poiiphar's 
wife  temptinff  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  circumstances  in  the  following  lines  pro\'e  it;  for 
Podpfaar's  wife,  'tis  wdl  known,  failing  in  her  design  of  seducing  Joseph  to  wantonness  with 
ker,  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity.        TheolaM. 
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Draw  htm  before  thegovernor,  imprison  him ! 
Why  dost  tnoa  stay  ? 

Zab.  ril  leach  him  a  new  dance^ 
For  playing  ftu^t  and  loose  with  such  a  lady. 
Come,  fellows,  come !  I'll  execute  your  anger. 
And  to  the  full. 

Hip.  His  scorn  shall  feel  my  vengeance! 

TExeuut. 
SCENE  III. 
Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaques. 
%uL  Shall  I  never  see  a  lusty  man  again  ? 
Ja.  Fai(h^  mistress,  [*em. 

You  do  so  over-labour  'em  when  you  have 
And  so  diy-founder  *em,  they  cannat  last. 
Sul.  Where's  the  Frenchman  ? 
Ja.  Alas,  he's  all  to  fitters;*' 
Anfl  lies,  uking  the  height  of  his  fortune 
with  a  syringe.  [mourner. 

He's  chin*d,'he*s  chin*d,  good  man ;  he  b  a 
Sul,  What  is  become  o'  th*  Dane? 
Ja.  Who,  goldly-locks? 
He's  foul  i^th*  toucn-hole,  and  recoils  again? 
The  main-spring's  weakened  tliat  holds  up  his 
cock ;  [breech'd. 

He  lies  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  to  be  new* 
Sul.  The  rutter,  too,  is  gone.  • 
Ja.  Oh,  that  was  a  brave  rascal ; 
He  would  labour  like  a  thresher.    But  alas, 
^hat.  thing  can  ever  last?  He  has  been  ill- 
mew*d,  [hospital. 

And  drawn  too  soon ;  I  haye  seen  him  in  the 
Sul.  There  was  an  Englishman. 
Ja.  Ay,  there  was  an  Englishman;  [good. 
You'H  scant  find  any  now,  lo  make  that  name 
There  were  those  English,  that  were  men  in- 
deed, [sLTG  vanish'd : 
And  would  perform  like  men ;  but  now  they 
They  are  so  taken  up  in  their  own  country. 
And  so  beaten  off  their  speed  by  their  own 
women,                              [ItKe  hacknies. 
When  they  come  here  they  draw  their  legs 
Drink,  arid  their  pwn  devices,  have  undone 
'em.                                  [in  Lisbon  else ; 
Sul.  I  must  have  one  that's  strong ;  no  life 
Perfect  and  young :  My  custom  with  young 
ladies,  [else. 
And  high-fed  city-dames,  will  fall  and  break 
I  ^ant  myself  too,  in  mine  age  to  nourish  mc. 
They  are  all  sunk  I  roaintain'd.  Now,  what's 

this  business? 
What  goodly  fellow's  that? 

Enter  Ruiilio  and  Officers^ 
But.  Why  do  you  drag  me? 
pox  o'  ypur  justice!  let  me  loose. 


1  Offi.  Not  so.  Sir.  J[drunken  cellars. 

Rut.  Cannot  a  man  fall  mto  one  of  your 

And  venture  the  breaking  on  s  neck,  your 

trap-doors  open, 
Bui  hf  must  be  us'd  thus  rascally? 

1  Offi.  What  made  you  wand'rine 
So  late  i'lh'  night?  You  know,  that  is  impri- 
sonment. 
Rut.  May  be,  I  walk  in  my  sleep. 
Offi.  May  be,  we'll  wake  you.         [vault. 
What  made  you  wand'riug,  Sir,  into  that 
Where  all  the  city-store,  and  the  munition 
lay?  (shins  for't: 

Rut.  I  fell  into't  by  chance;!  bnike  my 
Your  worships  feel  not  that.    I  knock  d  my 
head  [had  it! 

Against  a  hundred  posts;   'would,  \ou  had 
Cannot  I  break  my  neck  in  my  own  defence? 
S  Offi.  This  wHl  not  serve ;  you  cannot  put 
it  off  so; 
Your  coming  thither  was  to  play  the  villain, 
To  fire  the  powder,  to  blow  up  that  part  o* 
th'  city 
Rut.  Yes,  with  my  nose.    Why  were  the 
trap-doors  open? 
Might  not  you  fall,  or  \ou,  had  you  gone  that 
I  thought  vour  ciw  had  sunk.  [way? 

1  Offi.  You  did  your  best.  Sir, 

We  must  presume,  to  help  it  into  the  air. 
If  you  call  that  smking.    We  have  told  you 

what's  the  law ; 
He  that  is  taken  there,  unless  a  magistrate. 
And  have  command  in  that  place,  presently. 
If  there  be  nothing  found  a]>parent  near  him 
Worthy  his  torture,  or  his  present  death, 
Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presumption 
(Which  is  six  hundred  duckets)  or  for  six  yean 
Tug  at  an  oar  t*  th'  callies.     Will  you  walk, 

Sir? 
For,  we  presume,  you  cannot  j>ay  the  penalty. 
Rut.  Row  in  the  gallics,  after  all  this  mis- 
chief? 

2  Offi.  May  be,  you  were  drunk;  they'll 
keep  you  sober  there.  [rascals, 

Rut,  Tug  at  an  qar?  You  are  not  arrant 
To  catch  me  in  a  pit-fall,  and  betray  me? 

Sul.  A  lusty-minded  man. 

Ja,  A  wondrous  able.  [liberty 

Sul.  Pray,  gentlemen,  allow  me  but  that 
To  speak  a  few  words  with  your  prisoner. 
And  I  shall  thank  you. 

1  Offi.  Take  your  pleasure,  lady. 

Sul.  What  would  you  give  that  wonUo, 
should  redeem  you. 
Redeem  you  from  this  slavery  ? 


We 


?s  Hes  all  to  fitters.]  Fitter  is  an  old  word  for  a  small  piece ^  a  morsel,  aijragment. 
still  say.  All  to  pieces. 

^^  The  rutter,  too,  is  f  onp.l  I  suspect  this  word  should  be  rut  tier,  which  in  French  signifies 
an  old  beaten  soldier.  And  tney  have  a  phmse,  Cest  une  vieux  routtier.  He's  an  old  dog  at 
it ;  meaning,  I  supposa,  at  the  game  that  is  here  discours'd  of.  Theobald. 

Rutter,  we  do  not  doubt,  is  the  right  word,  alluding  to  dreri  the  rutting-time^  kc.  This 
man,  by  a  cant  term,  to  denote  his  superiority,  was  nicknamed  the  Rutter,  which  is  humorous. 
The  alteration,  imported  from  the  French,  and  unprecedented  in  our  language,  is  harji  and 
forced.  . 
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Rut.  Bctiiles  my  service, 
rd  give  her  my  whole  self;  Td  be  her  vassal. 

Sul,  Shd  has  reasoq  to  expect  as  much, 
considering  [fort: 

The  great  sum  she  pays  for  it;  yet  take  com- 
What  you  shall  do  to  oierit  this',  is  easy, 
And  I  will  be  the  woman  shall  befriend  you; 
Tis  but  to  entertain  some  handsome  ladies. 
And  young  fair  gentlewomen:  You  guess  the 
By  giving  of  your  mind [way : 

nut.  fam  excellent  at  it; 
You  cannot  pick  out  such  another  living. 
I  understand  you :  Is't  not  thus? 

Sul.  You  j^ave  it.  [patch  *em. 

Rut.  Bnng  me  a  hundred  of  *em ;  1*11  dis- 
I  will  be  none  but  yours :  Should  another  of- 
fer, [it. 
Another  way  to  redeem  me,  I  should  scorn 
What  women  you  shaU  please:  I  am  mon- 
strous lusty ;  [children  ? 
Not  to  be  taken  down:  Would  you  have 
I'll  get  you  those  as  fast  and  thick  as  fly-blows. 

SuL  I  admire  him,  wonder  at  him  I 

Rut.  Hark  ^^u,  lady. 
You  may  require  sometimes? 

Sul.  Ay,  by  my  faith. 

Rut.  And  ¥0u  shall  have  it,  by  my  faith, 
and  baxMUomely. 
This  old  cat  will  suck  shrewdly !  You  have 

DO  daughters? 
1  fkj  at  all.     Now  am  I  in  my  kingdom. 
Tiiqi;  at  an  oar?  No;  tug  in  a  feather-bed. 
With  good  warm  caudles;  hang  your  bread 

and  water, 
ril  make  you  young  again,  believe  that,  lady; 
1  win  so  firobbish  you! 

SuL  Come,  follow,  officers; 
Thb  gentlraaan  is  free:  TU  pay  the  duckets. 

Rut.  And  when  you  catch  me  in  your  city- 
powdering-tnb 
Again,  boil  me  with  cabbage. 

I  Ojfi.  You  are  both  warn*d  and  arm*d.  Sir. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

EfUn  Leopold,  Hippolyta,  and  Zenocia. 
Ziu,  Will  your  ladyship  wear  this  dressing? 
Hip.  Leave  thy  prating; 
I  caie  not  what  I  wear. 


Zen.  Yet  'tis  my  duty  [tion 

To  know  your  pleasure,  and  my  worst  amie- 
To  see  you  discontented. 

^tj».  Weeping  too; 
Prithee,  foreive  me ;  I  am  much  distemper'd. 
And  speak  i  know  not  what.    To  make  thee 

amends. 
The  gown  that  I  wore  yesterday  is  thine. 
Let  it  alone  awhile. 

Leop.  Now  you  perceive. 
And  taste  her  bounty. 

Zen.  Much  above  my  merit.  [time 

Leop.  But  have  you  not  yet  found  a  happy 
To  move  for  me? 

Zen.  I  have  watch*d  all  occasions;  [not 
But,  hitherto,  without  success:  Yet,  doubt 
But  ril  embrace  the  first  means. 

Leop.  Do,  and  prosper. 
Excellent  creature,  whose  perfections  make 
Even  sorrow  lovely;  if  your  frowns  thus  take 
What  would  your  smiles  do?  [me» 

Hip.  Pox  o'  this  stale  courtship!  ^^ 
If  I  have  any  pow'r    ■ 

Leop.  I  am  commanded; 
Obedience  Ls  the  lover's  sacrifice. 
Which  Ipav  gladly. 

Hip.  To  be  forc*d  to  woo. 
Being  a  woman,  could  not  but  torment  me : 
But  bringing,  for  my  advocates,  youth  and 

beauty. 
Set  off  with  wealth,  and  then  to  bedeny'd  too. 
Does  comprehend  all  tortures.  They  natter'd 
me  [fetters. 

That  said  my  looks  were  charms,  my  touches 
My  locks  soft  chains  to  bind  the  arms  of 

princes. 
And  make  them,  in  that  wish*d-for  bondage, 

happy. 
I  am,  like  others  of  a  coarser  feature, 
As  weak  t'allure,  but  in  my  dotaae  stronger. 
I  am  no  Circe;  he,  more  tnan  IHysscs, 
Scorns  all  my  oHer'd  bounties,  slights  my  fii- 
vours;  [nie. 

And,  as  I  were  some  new'  Egyptian,^'  flics 
Leaving  no  pawn,  biit  my  own  sname  behind 

.  him. 
But  he  shall  find,  that,  in  my  fell  revenge, 
I  am  a  woman;  one,  that  never  mirdons 
The  rude  contemner  of  her  profer'd  sweet- 


^  Pox  o'  tlus  stale  courtship  f\  To  modem  ears  this  expression  will  appear  exceedingly 
giois  and  vulg^;  but  that  it  cottv^*d  no  such  meaning  in  the  Jays  of  oar  Authors,  mayl)e 
{ffoved  from  several  instances.  In  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  v.  scene  ii.  the  prin- 
cess exclaims, '  Pox  of  that  iest  !*  a  mode  of  speech  that  Mr.  Theobald  was  much  offended  at. 
But,  as  a  judicious  critic,  hir.  Farmer  observes,  there  needs  no  alarm ;  the  smallpox  only  is 
Eluded  to.  Davison  has  a  canzonet  on  his  Lady's  Sicknesse  of.  the  Poxe-^  and  Dr.  Donne 
writes  to  his  sister,  *  At  my  return  from  Kent,  I  found  Pegge  had  the  poxe.  I  humbly  thank 
'  God,  it  hath  not  much  disfigured  her.'  It  may  be  added,  that  the  small-pox  is  still  spoken  of 
ia  the  same  manner,  to  this  day,  in  many  parts  of  the  North  of  England.        R. 


'•  And^  as  I  were  some  new  Egyptian,^ flies  me."]  This  alludes  to  the  story  of  Poliphar's 
rife  temptins  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  circumstances  in  the  following  lines  prove  it;  for 
Podphar*s  wife,  'tis  well  known,  failing  in  her  design  of  seducing  Josej)h  to  wantonness  with 


wife  temptins 

Potiphar's  wife,         -  ^  o  r. 

ker,  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity. 


theolaM. 
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Draw  htm  before  the  governor,  imprison  him ! 
Why  d<)St  tnou  stay  ? 

Zah    I'll  teach  him  a  new  dance^ 
For  playing  fa>t  and  loose  with  such  a  lady. 
Come,  fellows,  come!  TU execute  your  anger^ 
^nd  to  the  full. 

Hip,  His  scorn  §hall  feel  my  vengeance! 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  III. 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaques. 
%ul.  Shall  I  never  see  a  lusty  man  again? 
Jo.  Faith,  mistress,  [*cm, 

You  do  so  over-labour  'em  when  you  have 
And  so  dry-founder  *em,  they  cannot  last. 
Sul.  Where's  the  Frenchman  ? 
Ja.  Alas,  he's  all  to  fitters j^' 
And  lies,  taking  the  height  of  his  fortune 
with  a  syringe.  [mourner. 

He's  chin*d,  he*s  chin*d,  good  man ;  he  is  a 
SuL  What  is  become  o'  th*  Dane? 
Ja,  Who,  goldly-locks? 
He's  foul  i'th*  toucn-hole,  and  recoils  again  ? 
The  main-spring's  weaken'd  tlut  holds  up  his 
cock ;  [breech'd. 

He  lies  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  to  be  newr 
5m/.  The  rutter,  too,  is  gone.  • 
Ja.  Oh,  that  was  a  brave  rascal ; 
He  would  labour  like  a  thresher.    But  alas, 
^hat  thing  can  ever  last?  He  has  been  ill- 
mev/d,  [hospital. 

And  drawn  too  soon ;  I  haye  seen  him  in  the 
Sul,  There  was  an  Englishman. 
Ja.  Ay,  there  was  an  Englishman}  [good. 
You'H  scant  find  any  now,  lo  make  that  name 
There  were  those  English,  that  were  men  in- 
deed, fare  vanish'd : 
And  would  perform  like  men ;  but  now  they 
They  are  so  taken  up  in  their  own  country. 
And  so  beaten  oflf  their  speed  by  their  own 
women,                             [like  hacknies. 
Whep  they  come  here  they  draw  their  legs 
Drink,  aiid  their  pwn  devices,  have  <mdone 
'cm.                                  [in  Lisbon  else; 
SuL  I  must  have  one  that's  strong ;  no  life 
Perfect  and  young :  My  custom  wiih  young 
ladies,                            ^  [else. 
And  high-fed  city-dames,  will  fall  and  break 
I  yvant  myself  too,  in  mine  age  to  nourish  me. 
They  are  all  sunk  I  roaintain'd.  Now,  what's 

this  business? 
What  goodly  fellow's  that? 

Enter  Ruiiiio  and  Officers. 
But,  Why  do  you  drag  me  ? 
pox  o'  your  justice!  let  me  loose. 


( iropn- 


1  Offi.  Not  so.  Sir.  J[drunken  cellan, 

Rut,  Cannot  a  man  fall  mto  one  of  your 

And  venture  the  breaking  ou's  neck,  your 
trap-doors  open. 

But  hf  must  be  us'd  thus  rascally  ? 

1  Offi.  What  made  you  wanacing 
So  late  i'th'  night?  You  know,  that  is  in 

sonment. 

Rut.  May  be,  I  walk  in  my  sleep. 

Offi.  May  be,  we'll  wake  you.         [vault. 

What  made  you  wand'ring.  Sir,  into  that 

Where  all  the  city-store,  and  the  munition 

lay?  [shins  for't: 

Rut.  I  fell  into*t  by  chance;  1  bmke  my 

Your  worships  feel  not  that.    I  knock  d  my 

head  [had  it! 

Against  a  hundred  posts;   'would,  )ou  had 

Cannot  I  break  my  neck  in  my  own  defence? 

2  Offi.  This  will  not  serve ;  you  cannot  put 
it  off  so; 

Your  coming  thither  was  to  play  the  villain, 
To  fire  the  powder,  to  blow  up  that  part  o* 

th'  city 
Rut.  Yes,  with  my  nose.    Why  were  the 

trap-doors  open? 
Might  not  you  fall,  or  \ou,  had  you  gone  that 
I  thought  your  city  had  sunk.  [way 2 

1  Offi.  You  did  your  best.  Sir, 

We  must  presume,  to  help  it  into  the  air. 
If  you  call  that  smking.    We  have  told  you 

what's  the  law; 
He  that  is  taken  there,  unless  a  magistrate. 
And  have  command  in  that  place,  presently. 
If  there  be  nothing  found  apparent  near  him 
Worthy  his  torture,  or  his  present  death. 
Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presumption 
(Which  is  six  hundred  duckets)  or  for  six years 
I'ug  at  an  oar  i'  th*  gallies.     Will  you  walk, 

Sir? 
For,  we  presume,  you  cannot  pay  the  penalty. 
Rut,  Kow  in  the  gallics,  alter  all  this  mis- 
chief? 

2  Offi.  May  be,  you  were  drunk;  they'll 
keep  you  sober  there.  [rascals. 

Rut.  Tug  at  an  qar?  You  are  not  arrant 
To  catch  me  in  a  pit-fall,  and  betray  me? 

Sul.  A  lusty- minded  man. 

Ja.  A  wondrous  able.  [liberty 

Sul,  Pray,  gentlemen,  allow  me  but  that 
To  speak  a  few  words  with  your  prisoner. 
And  I  shall  thank  you. 

1  Offi,  Take  your  pleasure,  lady. 

Sul.  What  would  you  give  that  wonUo, 
should  redeem  you. 
Redeem  you  from  this  slavery  ? 


We 


^'  Ue^s  all  to  fitters.]  Fitter  is  an  old  word  for  a  small  piece,  a  morsel,  2i  fragment. 
still  say.  All  to  pieces. 

3*  The  rutter,  too,  is  gone!]  I  suspect  this  word  should  be  ruttier,  which  in  French  signifies 
an  old  beaten  soldier.  And  they  have  a  phrase,  Cest  une  vieux  routtier.  He's  an  old  dog  at 
it;  meaning,  I  supposa,  at  the  game  that  is  here  discours'd  of.  Theobald. 

Rutter,  we  do  not  doubt,  is  the  right  word,  alluding  to  deer:  the  rutting-time,  kc.  This 
man,  by  a  cant  term,  to  denote  his  superiority,  was  nicknamed  the  Rutter,  which  is  humorous. 
The  alteration,  imported  from  the  French,  and  unprecedented  in  our  language,  is  hai^  and 
forced.  , 
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Rut.  Betides  my  service, 
rd  give  her  my  wnde  self;  I*d  be  her  vassal. 

8ttL  Sh^  has  reasoii  to  expect  as  much, 
considering  [fort: 

The  great  sum  she  pays  for  it;  yet  take  com- 
What  you  shall  do  to  uierit  this,  is  easy, 
And  I  will  be  the  woman  shall  befriend  you ; 
Tis  but  to  entertain  some  handsome  ladies. 
And  young  fair  gentlewomen:  You  guess  the 
By  givine  of  your  mind  [way : 

nut.  f  am  excellent  at  it ; 
You  cannot  pick  out  such  another  living. 
I  understand  you :  Is't  not  thus? 

Sul.  You  j^ave  it.  [patch  *em. 

Rut.  Bring  me  a  hundred  of  'em ;  TU  dis- 
I  will  be  none  but  yours :  Should  another  of- 
fer, [it. 
Aoother  way  to  redeem  roe,  I  should  scorn 
What  women  you  shall  please:  I  am  mon- 
strous lusty ;  [children  ? 
Not  to  be  taken  down:  VVould  you  have 
m  get  you  those  as  fast  and  thick  as  fly-blows. 

SuL  I  admire  him^  wonder  at  him! 

Rut.  Hark  3^ou»  lady^ 
You  may  require  sometimes? 

Sul.  Ay,  by  my  faith. 

Rut.  And  you  shall  have  it,  by  my  hith, 
and  hancnomely. 
This  old  cat  will  suck  shrewdly!  You  have 

no  daughters? 
I  fly  at  all.     Now  am  I  in  my  kingdom. 
Tvf  at  an  oar?  No;  tug  in  a  feather-bed. 
With  good  warm  caudles;  hang  your  bread 

and  water, 
m  make  you  young  ag^n,  believe  that^  lady; 
1  will  so  mibbish  you! 

SuL  Come,  follow,  ofiicers; 
Thn  gentleman  is  free:  Til  pay  the  duckets. 

Rut,  And  when  you  catch  me  in  your  city- 
powdering-tnb 
kpm,  boil  me  with  cabbage. 

I  Ojfi*  You  are  both  warned  and  arm'd.  Sir. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Eut^  Leopold,  Hippolyta,  and  Zenocia. 

Ztu.  Will  your  ladyship  wear  this  dressing? 
Hip.  Leave  thy  prating; 
I  care  not  what  I  wear. 


Zen,  Yet 'ds  my  duty  [tion 

To  know  your  pleasure,  and  my  worst  amie- 
To  see  you  discontented. 

Hip.  Weeping  too; 
Prithee,  fomve  me ;  I  am  much  distemper*d. 
And  speak  I  know  not  what.    To  make  thee 

amends. 
The  gown  that  I  wore  yesterday  is  thine. 
Let  it  alone  awhile. 

Leap.  Now  you  perceive. 
And  taste  her  bounty. 

Zen.  Much  above  my  merit.  [time 

Leop,  But  have  you  not  yet  found  a  happy 
To  move  for  me? 

Zen.  J  have  watch'd  all  occasions;  [not 
But,  hitherto,  without  success:  Yet,  doubt 
But  ril  embrace  the  first  means. 

Leap.. Do,  and  prosper. 
Excellent  creature,  whose  perfections  make 
Even  sorrow  lovely;  if  your  frowns  thus  take 
What  would  your  smiles  do?  [me. 

Hip.  Pox  o'  this  stale  courtship!  ^' 
If  I  have  any  pow'r    ■  ■■■ 

Leop.  I  am  commanded; 
Obedience  Ls  the  lover*s  sacrifice. 
Which  Ipay  gladly. 

Hip.  To  be  fore  d  to  woo. 
Being  a  woman,  could  not  but  torment  me : 
But  bringing,  for  my  advocates,  youth  and 

beauty. 
Set  ofi"  with  wealth,  and  then  to  bedeny'd  too. 
Does  comprehend  all  tortures.  They  flatter'd 
me  [fetters. 

That  said  my  looks  were  charms,  my  touches 
My  locks  soft  chains  to  bind  the  arms  of 

princes. 
And  make  them,  in  that  wish*d-for  bondage, 

happy. 
I  am,  like  others  of  a  coarser  feature, 
As  weak  t'allure,  but  in  my  dotage  stronger. 
I  am  no  Circe;  he,  more  than  Ulysses, 
Scorns  all  my  ofler*d  bounties,  slights  my  fa- 
vours ;  [me. 
And,  as  I  were  some  new'  Egyptian,'*  flics 
Leaving  no  pawn,  but  my  own  sname  behind 

him. 
But  he  shall  find,  that,  in  my  fell  revenge, 
I  am  a  woman ;  one,  that  never  pardons 
The  rude  contemner  of  her  proffer'd  sweet- 
ness. 


^  Pox  o*  this  stale  courtship  f]  To  modem  ears  this  expression  will  appear  exceedingly 
gross  and  vulg^;  but  that  it  conveyed  no  such  meaning  in  the  Jays  of  our  Authors,  may  l)e 
prored  from  several  instances.  In  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  v.  scene  ii.  the  prin- 
cess exclaims,  *  Pox  of  that  iest!'  a  mode  of  speech  that  Mr.  Theobald  was  much  oflended  at. 
But,  as  a  judicious  critic,  Mr.  Farmer  observes,  there  needs  no  alarm ;  the  small  pox  only  is 
alltided  to.  Davison  has  a  canzonet  on  his  Lady's  Sicknesse  of' the  Poxe-y  and  Dr.  Donne 
writes  to  his  sister,  *  At  my  return  from  Kent,  I  found  Pegge  had  the  poxe.  I  humbly  thank 
'  God,  it  hath  not  much  disfigured  her.*  It  may  be  added,  that  the  small-pox  is  still  spoken  of 
ia  the  same  manner,  to  this  day,  in  many  parts  of  the  North  of  England.        R. 

*•  And,  as  I  were  some  new  Egyptian,  flies  me.']  This  alludes  to  the  story  of  Potiphar's 
wife  temptins  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  circumstances  in  the  following  lines  prove  it;  for 
Podphar*8  wife,  'tis  wrfl  known,  failing  in  her  design  of  seducin^  Joseph  to  wantonness  with 
her,  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity.        Theobald. 
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Zen.  Clodio  again?   More  misery?  more 
ruin? 
Under  what  angry  star  is  my  life  grwem*d } 
God,  CoQie  hither,  maid:   You  are  once 
more  a  free  woman ; 
Here  I  discharge  your  bonds. 

Am,  Another  smtle. 
Another  trick  of  Fortune  to  betray  us  1 
Hip.  Why  does  your  lordship  use  me  so 
unnobly  ?  [man  ? 

A(2:ainst  my  will,  to  take  away  my  bond^wo- 
Gov.  She  was  no  lawful  prize,  ttierefore  no 
bond-woman : 
She*s  of  that  country  t^e  hold  friendship  with^ 
And  ever  did ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  us  d 
With  entertainment  fair  and  courteuin. 
Tlic  breach  of  league  in  us  sives  foul  example  j 
Therefore,  you  must  ht  pleased  to  think  this 

honest. 
Did  you  know  tvhat  she  was? 

Leop.  Not  'till  this  instant;  [neri 

For  h^d  I  known  her,  she  had  been  no  priso- 

Gov,  There,  take  the  maidj  she*s  at  her 

own  dispose  n6w : 

And  if  there  be  ought  else  to  do  your  honour 

Any  poor  service  in -* 

tlod.  I  am  vow*d  your  servant,    [comfort ; 

Am,  Your  father  s  here  too,  that's  our  only 

And  in  a  country  now,  we  stand  free  people. 

Where  Clodio  has  no  poiver.    Be  comforted. 

Zen,  I  fear  soiiie  trick  yeti 

Am,  Be  not  so  d^ecteo.  [well^  lady. 

Gov.  You  must  not  be  displeas  a  \  so,  fare^ 

Come,  gentlemen.    Captain,  you  must  with 

I  have  a  little  business.  [me  too; 

Leop,  I  attend  your  lordship. 
Now  my  way's  free,  and  my  hope's  lord  again.** 
\Exeunt  all  hut  Hip,  and  Zab, 
Hip*  D'ye  jeer  me  now  ye  are  going? 

i  may  live  yet lo  make  you  howl  both. 

Zab,  You  might  have  done ;  you  had  power 
then  J 
but  now  the  chains  are  off|  the  command  lost ; 
And  such  a  story  they  will  make  of  this. 
To  laugh  out  lazy  time 

Hip,  No  means  yet  left  me?  [inc? 

For  now  I  bufst  wiih  anger!  None  to  satisfy 
No  comfort?  no  revenge  ? 

Zab.  You  speak  too  late ;  [vants, 

You  might  have  had  all  these  your  useful  h^^- 
Had  you  been  wise  and  sudden.   What  pow'r^ 

or  will. 
Over  her  beauty  have  you  now,  by  violence 


To  constrain  his  love  ?  She  is  as  free  as  yoa  are. 
And  no  law  can  impeach  her  liberfy; 
And,  while  she's  so,  Amoldo  will  despise  yon. 

Hip,  Either  my  love  or  ang^r  must  be  sa** 
Or  I  must  die !  [tisfied, 

Xab,  I  have  a  way  would  do  it. 
Would  do  it  yet;  protect  me  from  the  law. 

Hip,  From  anything!  Thou  know'st what 
power  I  have. 
What  moneys  and  what  friends* 

Za6.  'Tis  a  devilish  one:  [tell  yon; 

But  such  must  now  be  us'd.    W^alk  in,  I'll 
And  if  you  like  it,  if  the  devtl  can  do  any 
thinjK — — - 

Hip,  Devil,  or  what  thou  wilt,  so  I  be  sa-^ 
tisfied.  lExeuni. 

Mnier  Sulpiiia  and  Jaques. 

6ul.  This  is  the  rarest  and  the  lustiest  fe1« 
And  so  bestirs  himself [low^ 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  mistress ; 
Y'ou'll  melt  him  else. 

Sul.  He  does  perform  such  wonders 

The  Women  are  mad  on  him. 

Ja4  Give  him  breathy  I  say; 
The  man  is  but  a  man ;  he  must  have  breath. 

SuL  How  many  had  he  yesterday  ? 

Jo.  About  fourteen ;  and  they  paid  bravely 

too.*'  [have  him. 

But  still  I  cry,  give  breath  i  spare  him,  and 

Suit  Five  dames  to-day :  This  was  a  small 

^     stage; 
He  may  endure  five  more. 

Ja.  Breath,  breath,  I  cry  still; 
Body  o'me,  gite  breath ;  the  man's  a  lost 

man  else. 
Feed  him,  and  give  him  breath. 

Enter  two  Gentlewomen* 

Sul,  Welcome^  gentlewomen; 
You're  very  welcome. 

1  Gent.  We  hear  you  have  a  lusty  and  welU 

complexion'd  fellow,  [here 

That  does  rare  tricks.    My  sister  and  myself 

Would  trifle  out  att  hour  or  two,  so  please  you. 

Sul„  Jaques,  conduct'em  in. 

Both.  Tnere's  for  your  courtesy. 

[^Exeunt  Ja.  and  Gent* 
Sul.  Good  pay  still,  good  round  pay.   This 
happy  fellow 
Will  sf  t  me  up  again ;  he  brings  iti  sold 
Faster  than  I  have  leisure  to  receive  it. 
Oh,  that  his  body  were  not  flesh,  and  &dingl 


•*  Now  my  way  s  free,  and  my  hopes.  Lords  againe."]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
edition ;  but  as  there  is  no  making  sense  of  the  passage  in  this  state«  we  have,  with  Mr.  llieo- 
bald,  followed  the  folio  of  1679- 

*5  How  many  had  he  yesterday  t 
And  they  paid  bravely  too. 

Ja.  About  fourteen.']  The  necessary  trahsposition  here  is  so  self-evident,  that  it 
wants  no  note  in  confirmation.  The  metre  is  lame  and  defective;  end  Sulpitia  is  made  to  say 
what  belongs  to  Jaques,  which  quite  destroys  the  sense.  I  decline  saying  more  upon  this  oc- 
casion, because,  as  the  subject  is  not  k  little  dissolute,  pudet  his  ncguittis  immcrari,  A  proper 
regard  to  decency  is  a  respect  due  to  the  readers ;  and  an  editor  ever  ought  to  blush»  when  he 
takes  a  voluntary  liberty  of  oHending  thetn.  Theobald 
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But  I'H  so  pap  him  up— Nothing  too  dear 

for  him.  [Jaques? 

i      What  a  sweet  scent  he  has?  Now,  what  news, 

Jtu  He  cannot  last;  I  pity  the  poor  man« 

I  suffer  for  him.  Two  coaches  of  young  city-* 

dames. 
And  they  drive  as  the  det  il  were  in  the  wheels. 
Are  reaoy  now  td  eiiter :  And  behind  these. 
An  old  dead^palsied  lady,  in  a  litter; 
And  she  makes  all  the  haste  she  can.    The 
man's  lost!  [nine-pins; 

Yon  ms^  eather  up  hb  dry  bones  to  make 
But,  for  his  flesh 

5ii/.  These  are  but  easy  labours; 
Yet,  for  I  know  he  must  nave  rest— — 

Ja.  He  must ; 
You'll  beat  him  off  his  less  else  presently. 
SuL  Go  in,  and  bid  him  please  himself; 
Pm  pleased  too. 
To-morrow*s  a  new  day.    But,  if  he  can, 
1  would  have  him  take  pity  o*th*  old  lady : 
Alas,  *tis  charity  I 

Ja.  111  tell  him  all  this ; 
And,  if  he  be  not  too  fool-hardy — — 

lEnltr  Zahulon. 

Sul,  Kofw  now? 
What  news  with  you? 

Zah,  Vou  must  presently 
Shew  all  the  art  you  have,  and  for  my  lady. 

SuL  She  may  command. 

Z{Uj.  You  must  not  dream  nor  trifle. 

5a/,  Which  way?  [one; 

Zahi  A  spell  yon  must  prepare,  a  pow'rful 
Peruse  but  these  directions,  you  shall  find  all ; 
There  is  the  picture  too:  Bequick  and  faithful. 

And  do  it  with  that  strength ^When  'tis 

poformM,  [have  it. 

Pitch  your  reward  at  what  you  please,  yo» 

Std.  rU  do  my  best,  and  suddenly.  But, 
Will  you  never  he  at  home  again  ?    [haric  ye, 

Zoo.  Excuse  me; 
I  have  too  much  business  vet 

Sul,  I  am  right  glad  on  t, 

3M.  Think  on  your  business;  so»  iarewelL 

Sul.  1*11  do  it 

Zab,  Within  this  hour  I'll  visit  you  again. 
And  Eive  you  greater  lights. 

Sul  I  shall  observe  you. 
This  brings  a  brave  reward ;  bravely,  I'll  do  it. 
And  all  the  hidden  art  I  have,  express  in*t 
[Exeunt  ai  both  doors. 

Enter  RuHlio  ttiih  a  mghi-cap. 
Ha/.  Now  do  I  kx>k  as  if  I  were  crow- 
trodden!    ,  [me, 
Fy,  how  my  hsms  shrink  under  me!    Oh 
Ism  broken- winded  tool  Is  this  a  life? 
Ii  this  the  recreation  1  have  aim'd  at? 


I  had  a  body  once,  a  handsonle  body,  [rascal. 
And  wholesome  too :  Now  I  appear  like  a 
That  had  been  hung  a  year  or  two  in  gibbets. 
Fy,  how  1  faint!    Women!  keep  me  from 

women ! 
Place  me  before  a  cannon,  'tis  a  pleasure; 
Stretch  me  upon  a  rack,  a  recreation ; 
But  women!  women !  oh,  the  devil!  women  t 
Curtius's  gulf  was  never  half  so  dangerous. 
Is  there  no  way  to  find  the  tnp-door  again. 
And  fall  into  tne cellar,  and  be  taken? 
No  lucky  fortune  to  direct  me  that  way? 
No  ndlies  to  be  got,  nor  yet  no  sallows? 
For  X  fear  nothing  now,  no  earthly  thing. 
But  these  unsatisfied  men-leeches,  women ! 
How  devilishly  my  bones  akelOh,  the  old 

lady!  [back  too; 

I  have  a  kind  of  waiting-woman  lies  cross  my 
Oh,  how  she  stings!  No  treason  to  deliver  me? 
Now,  what  are  you  ?  do  you  mock  me? 

Enter  three,  with  night-caps,  very  faintly , 

1.  No>  Sir,  no; 

We  were  your  predecessors  in  this  place. 

S.  And  come  to  see  how  you  bear  up. 

i?«/.  Good  gentlemen!  [Sir, 

You  seem  to  have  a  snufilin^  in  your  head, 
A  parlours  snufflinjo;;  but  this  same  dampish 

2.  A  dampish  air,  indeed.  [air 
Rut.  Blow  your  face  tenderly. 

Your  nose  will  ne'er  endure  it.   Mercy  o'  me. 
What  are  men  chang'd  to  here!  Is  my  nose 
fast  yet?  [gentlemen, 

Methinks  it  shakes  i'th'  hilts.  Pray  tell  me. 
How  long  is't  since  you  flourish'd  here? 

3.  Not  long  since.  [tender. 
Rut,  Move  yourself  easily;  I  see  you  are 

Nor  long  endured?  4 

2.  The  labour  was  so  much.  Sir, 
And  so  few  to  perform  it— 

Rut.  Must  1  come  to  this, 
And  draw  my  legs  after  me,  like  a  lame  dogf 
I  cannot  run  away,  I  am  too  feeble. 
Will  you  sue  for  this  place  again,  gentlemen  ? 

1.  No  truly.  Sir,  the  place  has  been  too 
warm  for  our  complexions.  [Sir  \ 

.     3.  We  have  enough  on't ;  Rest  you  merry. 
We  came  but  to  congratulate  your  fortune; 
You  have  abundance. 

3.  Bear  your  fortune  soberly ; 

And  so  we  leave  you  to  the  next  fair  lady. 

[Exeunt  the  three. 

Rut*  Stay  but  a  little,  and  I'll  meet  you, 

gentlemen. 

At  the  next  hospital.    There's  no  living  thus. 

Nor  am  I  able  to  endure  it  longer :  [me. 

With  all  the  help  and  heats  that  can  be  given 

I  am  at  my  trot  already.*^   They  are  fair  and 

young, 


^  With  all  the  helps  and  heats  that  can  he  given  me 
Tm  ai  my  tiot  already.']  The  first  line  here  would  be  very  obscure,  and  the  text  to  be 
very  nmch  tospected,  but  for  the  subso^uent  one;  from  which,  I  think,  the  allusion  is  plain1> 
to  the  mam^^  of  horses.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  groom  to  give  his  horses  heats,  (i.  e.  to  pace  'em 
out  m  a  morning)  Test  they  should  grow  restive  and  short-winded.  This  Hutilio  complains  to 
be  his  case,  he  is  quite  broken-winded,  beaten  ofl"  his  speedy  is  reduced  to  a  trot,  and  past  all 
power  ^galhping.  Theobald. 
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Most  df  the  Women  that  repair  unto  me ; 
But  they  stick  on  like  burs^  ahake  me  like 
feathers. 

Enter  Suipitia* 

More  women  yet?  'Would  I  were  honestlT 

married 
To  any  thing  that  had  but  half  a  face^ 
And  not  a  groat  to  keep  her,  nor  a  smock ; 
That  I  might  be  civilly  merry  when  I  pleas'd. 
Rather  than  labouring  in  these  fulling-mills. 

Sui.  By  this,  the  spell  begins  to  work.  You 
I  see ;  you  bear  up  bravely  yet.         [are  lusty. 

Rut.  Do  you  hear,  lady?  [hourly. 

Do  not  make  a  game-bear  of  me,  to  play  me 
And  fling  on  all  your  whelps  j  it  will  not  hold : 
Play  me  with  some  discretion;  to-day,  one 
And,  two  days  hence,  another.  [course, 

Sul.  If  you  be  so  angry, 
Pay  back  the  money  I  reaeem*d  you  at. 
And  take  your  course ;  I  can  have  men  enough. 
You  have  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since 
you  came  hither,  ,        [do  pay  me. 

In  broths  and  strength' ning  caudles ;  till  you 
If  you  will  eat  and  live,  you  shall  endeavour; 
I'll  chain  you  fo't  else. 

Rut,  Make  me  a  dog-kennel,  [bare  bones, 
ril  keep  your  house  and  bark,  and  feed  on 
And  be  whipp'd  out  o'  doors!  Do  you  mark 

me,  lady?  whipp'd! 
I'll  eat  old  shoes. 

Enter  Duarte, 

Dua.  In  this  house,  I  am  told. 
There  is  a  stranger,  of  a  goodly  person ;  [him. 
And  such  a  one  there  was— -if  I  could  see 
I  yet  remember  him. 

SuL  Your  business.  Sir  ? 
If  it  be  for  a  woman,  you  are  cozen'd ; 
I  keep  none  here.  \_Exit. 

Dua.  Certain,  this  is  the  gentleman : 
The  very  same. 

Rut.  'Death !  if  I  had  but  money, 
Or  any  friend  to  bring  me  from  this  bondage, 
I'd  thresh,  set  up  a  cooler's  shop,  keep  hogs. 
And  feed  with  'em,  sell  tinder-Doxes 
And  knights  of  ginger-bread ;  thatch  for  three 
Half-pence  a  day,  and  think  it  lordly. 
From  this  base  stallion- trade.    Why  does  he 
Eye  mc  so  narrowly?  [eye  me, 

Dua.  It  seems,  you  are  troubled.  Sir; 
I  heard  you  speak  of  want. 

Rut.  'Tis  better  hearing 
Far,  tlian  relieving,  Sir. 


Dua.  I  do  not  think  so; 
You  know  me  not. 

Rui.  Not  yet,  that  I  remember. 

Dua,  You  shall,  and  for  your  friend;  I 
am  beholden  to  you. 
Greatly  beholden.  Sir.     If  you  remember. 
You  fought  with  such  a  man,   they  call'd 

Duarte, 
A  proud  disiemper'd  man :  He  was  my  enemy. 
My  mortal  foe ;  you  slew  him  fairly,  nobly.' 

Rut^  Speak  softly.  Sir;  you  do  not  mean 

to  betray  me?  [fairly. 

I  wish'd  the  gallows;  now  they're  coming 

Dua,  Be  confident;  for,  as  I  live,  I  love 
you,,  [vice. 

And  now  you  shall  perceive  it :  For  thai  ser- 
Me  and  my  purse  command ;  there,  take  it  to 
yon ;  [cats ; 

'Tis  eold,  and  no  small  sum ;  a  thousand  du- 
Supply  your  want. 

Kut,  But  do  you  do  this  faithfully?     fme. 

Dua.  If  I  mean  ill,  spit  in  my  face,  and  kick 
In  what  else  may  I  serve  you.  Sir? 

Rut.  I  thank  you  I 
This  is  as  strange  to  me  as  knights'  adventures. 
I  have  a  project,  'tis  an  honest  one. 
And  now  I'll  tempt  my  fortune. 

Dua.  Trust  me  wiin  it. '  [yw; 

Rut.  You  are  so  good  and  honest,  I  must  trust 
'Tis  but  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  lady. 
That  sav'd  my  life  once. 

Dua.  That  will  be  most  thankful ; 
I  will  do't  with  all  care. 

Rut,  Where  are  you.  White-broth? 

Enter  Sulpitia. 

Now,  lusty  blood,  come  in,  and  tell  your 

money ; 
'Tis  ready  here :  No  threats,  nor  no  orations. 
Nor  prayers  now. 

Sul.  You  do  not  mean  to  leave  me? 
Rut.  I'll  live  in  hell  sooner  than  here,  and 
cooler.  [wholsome. 

Come  quickly,  come,  dispatch !  this  air's  un- 
Quickly,  eood  lady,  (Quickly  to't! 

SuL  Well,  since  it  must  be. 
The  next  I'll  fetter  faster  sure,  and  closer. 
Ruf.  And  pick  his  bones,  as  you've  done 
mine,  pox  take  you !  [be  quarter'd, 

Dua.  At  n^y  lodging,  for  a  while,  you  shall 
And  there  take  physic  for  your  health. 

Rut.  I  thank  you. 
I  have  found  my  angel  now  too,  if  I  can  keep 
him!  [Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Rutilio  and  Duarte. 

Rut. ^OU  hkc  the  letter? 

-*•       Dtm.  Yes ;  but  I  must  tell  you. 
You  tempt  a  desperate  hazard,  to  solicit 


The  mother  (and  the  griev'd  one  too,  'tis  ru- 
Of  him  vou  slew  so  lately.  [mouf  d) 

Rut.  1  have  told  you 
Some  proofs  of  her  nffcCtign  ;  and  1  know  riot 
A  nearer  way  to  make  her  satisfaction 
For  a  lost  son,  than  speedily  to  help  her 
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To  a  good  husband :  one  that  will  beget 
Both  SODS  and  daughters,  if  she  be  not  barren. 
I  have  had  a  breathing  now^  and  have  recovered 
What  I  lost  in  my  late  service;  'twas  a  hot 
one ;  [you.  Sir, 

It  fired  and  fired  me;^'  but,  all  Uianks  to 
You  have  both  freed  and  cool'd  me. 

Dua.  What  is  done.  Sir, 
I  thought  well  done,  and  was  in  that  •rewarded ; 
And  therefore  spare  your  thanks. 

Rui,  I'll  no  more  whoring ;       [wears  one 
Tliis  fencing  'twixt.a  pair  of  sheets  more 
Than  all  the  exercise  in  the  world  besides. 
To  be  drunk  with  good  canary,  a  mere  julep. 
Or  like  gonrd-water  to  it;  twenty  surfeits 
Come  short  of  nne  night's  work  there.     If  I 

get  this  lady, 
(As  ten  to  one  I  shall ;  I  was  ne'er  denied  yet) 
I  will  live  wondrous  honestly ;  walk  ,before  her 
X^ravely  and  demurely. 
And  then  instruct  my  family.    You  are  sad ; 
What  do  you  muse  on.  Sir? 

Dua.  Truth,  I  was  thinking  [letter; 

What  course  to  take  for  the  (teliv'iy  of  your 
And  now  I  have  it.    But,  faith,  did  this  lady 
(For  do  not  gull  yourself)  for  certain  know, 
Youkili'd  her  son? 

Rut.  Give  me  a  book,  I'll  swear't ; 
Deny'd  me  to  the  officers  that  pursu'd  me. 
Brought  me  herself  to  the  door,  then  gave  me 
gokl  [then 

To  bear  my  charges ;  and  shall  I  make  doubt 
But  that  she  lov'd  me?  I  am  confident 
Time  having  ta'en  her  srief  off,  that  I  shall  be 
Most  welcome  to  her :  ror  then  to  have  woo'd 
Had  lieen  unseasonable.  {^^r, 

Dua.  Well,  Sir,  there's  more  money. 
To  make  you  handsome. .  I'll  about  your  bo- 
You  know  where  you  must  stay  ?         [siness : 

Rut.  There  you  shall  find  me. 
'Would  I  could  meet  my  brother  now,  to  know 

^^  It  fired  and  fired  me;  hut,  all  thanks  to  you.  Sir, 

You  have  both  freed  and  cool'd  me.]  I  imagine,  an  antithens  was  desi^'d  by  the  poets 
in  this  passage*  but  half  of  it  is  quite  lost.  Coot  a  stands  very  well  in  opposition  io  Jired',  but 
the  contrast  to  freed  is  wanting.  My  conjecture  supplies  the  other  part  of  the  antithens:  For 
Ruiilio  was  not  only  Jired  in  his  hot  ser^'ice,  hut  fetter' d  to  it;  so  confin'd,  and  watch'd,  that 
he  could  not  make  an  escape.  Sympson, 

Mr.  Sympson  reads. 

It  fired  and  fetter'd  me;  hut,  all  thanks  to  you.  Sir, 
You  have  hoth  freed  and  cootd  me. 

This  alteration,  being  unauthorised,  we  think  unwarrantable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  inju- 
nous  to  the  metre,  and  no  great  improvement  of  the  sense.  There  seems  to  us,  also,  to  be  a 
vigor  of  expression  in  the  repetition,  Jired  and  fred,  which  is  enfeebled  by  Mr.  Sympson's 
alteration. 

**  Oh,  who  would  trust 
Deceiving  woman  ?]  In  writing  this  severe  invective  against  the  female  sex,  our  Authors 
s«tn  to  have  had  the  well-known  speech  of  Podthumus  in  their  contemplation.    See  Cym- 
bcline,  act  ii.  scene  v.  R. 

^  — Good  Cod,  that  this  mother,  ^ 

Afttr  all  this,  should  give  up  to  a  stranger 

The  wreak  she  ow'd.&r  jon/]  i.  e.  That  she  should  give  up  the  rijj;ht  and  duty  of  vcn- 

re  which  she  ow'd  for  her  son's  murder,  by  screening,  protecting,  and  disuiisbing  h'.s  mr.r.- 
out  of  the  pursuit  and  reach  of  justice.  Thcvlald, 


Whether  the  Jew  his  genius,  or  my  Christian^ 
Has  prbv'd  the  better  friend.  [£xt/. 

Dua.  Oh,  who  would  trust 
Deceiving  woman  ?*^  or  beheve,  that  one 
The  best,  and  most  canoniz'd,  ever  was  [now 
More  than  a  seeming  goodness?  I  could  rail 
Against  the  sex,  and  curse  it ;  but  the  theme 
And  way's  too  common.    Yet  that  GuiomaV 
My  mother  (nor  let  that  forbid  her  to  be 
The  wonder  of  our  nation),  she  that  was 
Mark'd  out  the  ^reat  example  for  all  matrons* 
Both  wife  and  widow ;  she  that  in  my  breeding 
Express'd  the  utmost  of  a  mother's  care. 
And  tenderness  to  a  son ;  she  that  yet  feigns 
Such  sorrow  for  me;  good  God,  that  this  mo* 

ther. 
After  all  this,  should  give  up  to  a  stranger 
The  wreak  she  ow'd  her  son  \^^  I  fear  her  ho- 
nour, [only. 
That  he  was  sav'd,  much  joys  me ;  I  grieve 
That  she  was  his  preserver.     1*11  try  further. 
And,  by  this  engine,  find  whether  the  tears* 
Of  which  she  is  so  prodigal,  are  for  me. 
Or  us'd  to  eloke  her  base  hypocrisy.       \^Exit. 

Enter  Hippolyta  and  Sulpitia. 

Hip.  Are  you  assur'd  the  charm  prevails  ? 

Sul.  Do  I  live? 
Or  you  speak  to  me?  Now,  this  very  instant. 
Health  takes  its  last  leave  of  her;   meagre 

paleness. 
Like  winter,  nips  the  roses  and  the  lillies. 
The  spring  that  youth  and  love  adorn'd  her 

face  with. 
To  force  affection  is  beyond  our  art ; 
For  I  have  prov'd  all  means  that  hell  has 

taught  me. 
Or  til'  malice  of  a  woman,  which  exceeds  it. 
To  change  Amoldo's  love;  but  to  no  purpose. 
But,  for  your  bond-woman— 

Hip.  Let  her  pine  and  die ! 
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She  remov'd,  which  like  a  brighter  sun 
Obscures  my  beams,  I  may  shme  out  again. 
And,  as  I  have  been,  be  admir'd  and  sought  to. 
How  long  has  she  to  live? 

Sul.  Lady,  before 
The  sun  twice  rise  and  set,  be  confident,  [her. 
She  is  but  dead ;  I  know  my  charm  hath  found 
Nor  can  the  govemor*8  guard,  her  lover's  tears. 
Her  father's  sorrow,  or  his  pow'r  that  freed  her. 
Defend  her  from  it 

Enter  Zabulon. 

Zah.  All  thinp  have  succeeded  [home. 
As  you  <:ould  wish ;  I  saw  her  brought  sick 
The  image  of  pale  death  stamp'd  on  her  fore- 
Let  me  adore  this  second  Hecate,^  [head. 
This  great  commandress  of  the  fatal  sisters. 
That,  as  she  pleases,  can  shut  short,  or 
The  thread  of  life !  [lengthen. 

Hip.  Where  was  she  when  the  enchantment 
First  seiz'd  upon  her? 

Zab.  Takmg  the  fresh  air,  [Clodio; 

I*  th*  company  of  the  governor  and  count 
Arnoldo  too  was  present,  with  her  father ; 
When,  in  a  moment  (so  the  servants  told  me) 
As  she  was  giving  thanks  to  the  governor 
And  Clodio,  for  her  unexpected  freedom. 
As  if  she  had  been  blasted,  she  sunk  down. 
To  their  amazement. 

Hip,  Tis  thy  master-piece,  [here  :'** 

Which  I  will  so  reward,  that  thou  shalt  fix 
And,  with  the  hazard  of  thy  life,  no  more 
Make  trial  of  thy  powerful  art ;  which,  known. 
Our  laws  call  death !  Off  with  this  magical 
And  be  thyself.  [robe. 

Enter  Governor,  Clodio  and  Charino, 

Sitl.  Stand  close  -,  you  shall  hear  more. 
Man.  You  must  have  patience;  all  rage  is 
vain  now. 
And  piety  forbids  that  we  should  question 
What  is  decreed  above,  or  ask  a  reason. 
Why  Heav'n  determines  this  or  that  way  of  us. 
Clod.  Heav'n  has  no  hand  in't:  His  a  work 
of  hell! 
Her  life  hath  been  so  innocent,  all  her  actions 
So  free  from  the  suspicion  of  a  crime, 
As  rather  she  deserves  a  saint's  place  Jiere, 
Than  to  endure  what  now  her  sweetness  suf- 
fers, [suffers : 
Chflr.  Not  for  her  fault,  but  mine,  Zenocia 
The  sin  I  made,  when  I  sought  to  raze  down 
Amoldo*s  love,  built  on  a  rock  of  truth. 
Now  to  the  height  is  punish*d.    I  profess. 
Had  he  no  birth  nor  parts,  the  present  sorrow 
He  now  expresses  for  her,  does  deserve  her 
Above  all  kings,  though  such  had  been  his 
rivals.                                       ,       [bands 
Clod.  All  ancient  stories,  of  the  love  of  hus- 
To  virtuous  wives,  be  now  no  more  remem- 
ber'd! 


Chca".  The  tales  of  turtles  ever  be  foigotteo^ 
Or,  for  his  sake,  believ'd ! 

Man.  I  have  heard,  there  has  been 
Between  some  married  pairs  such  sympathy, 
That  the  husband  has  felt  reallythe  throes 
His  wife  then  teeming  suffers :  This  true  grief 
Confirms,  'tis  not  impossible. 

Clod.  We  shall  find 
Fit  time  for  this  hereafter ;  let's  use  now 
All  possible  means  to  hdp  her. 

Man,  Care,  nor  cost, 
Nor  what  physicians  can  do,  shall  be  wanting  > 
Make  use  of  any  means  or  men. 

Char.  You  are  noble. 

{Es,  Man,  Clod,  and  Char. 

Sul.  Ten  colleges  of  doctors  shall  not  save 
Her  fate  is  in  your  hand.  [her. 

Hip.  Can  I  restore  her? 

Sul.  If  you  command  my  art. 

Hip.  rfl  die  myself  firit! 
And  yet  I  will  go  visit  her,  and  see 
This  miracle  of  sorrow  in  Arnoldo*:  .      [her. 
An  'twere  for  me,  I  should  change  places  with 
And  die  mcit  happy !  Such  a  lovers  tears 
Were  a  rich  monument;  but  too  good  for  her. 
Whose  olisery  I  gibry  in.    Come,  Sulpitia, 
You  shan  dong  with  me.    Good  Zabulon, 
Be  Aot  far  off. 

Zab,  I  will  attend  you^  madam.  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Duarte  and  a  Servant. 

Ser.  I  have  serv'd  you  from  my  youth,  and 
ever  you  [treasure 

Have  found  me  faithful.    That  you  live 's  a 
I'll  lock  up  here ;  nor  shajl  it  be  let  forth, 
But  when  you  give  me  warrant. 

Dua.  ^  relv 
Upon  thy  faitn :  Nay,  no  more  protestations; 
Too  many  of  them  will  call  that  in  question. 
Which  now  I  doubt  not.    She  is  there? 

Ser.  Alone  too  ^ 
But  take  it  on  my  life,  your  entertainmeiit. 
Appearing  as  you  are,  will  be  but  toarse. 
For  the  displeasure  i  shall  undei^ 
I  am  prepar'd. 

Dua.  jLeave  me;  I'll  stand  the  hazard. 

[^Exit  Servant. 
The  silence  that's  observ'd,  her  close  retire- 
No  visitanu  admitted,  not  the  day,  [ments, 
These  sable  colours,  all  signs  of  true  sorrotv. 
Or  hers  is  deeply  counterfeit.  1*11  look  nearer ; 
Manners,  give  leave !  She  sits  upon  the  ground ; 
By  Heav'n,  she  weeps ;  my  picture  in  her  hand 
She  kisses  it,  and  weeps  again.  [too; 

Enter  Guionar. 

Gut.  Who's  there?  [dam. 

Dua.  There  is  no  starting  back  now,  ma- 

Gui.  Ha! 
Another  murderer  I  I'll  not  protect  thee. 
Though  I  have  no  more  sons. 


5°  Which  I  will  so  reward,  that  thou  shalt  fix  here,  Sfc]  i.  e.  Til  reward  thee  so  libcrallyj 
as  to  set  thee  above  all  the  necessities  of  life,  and  thou  shalt  rest  in  tliis  last  triil  of  thy  nernl- 
elous  desiracti\  c  pracuces,  wliich,  once  discoyer'd,  arc  de^tb  by  the  laws.  Theoiald. 
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Dim.  Your  pardon,  lady; 
There's  no  such  foul  fact  taints  me. 

Otis.  What  mak*st  thou  here  then? 
Where  are  my  servants?  Do  none  hut  my 
sorrows  [hither? 

Attend  upon  me?  Speak,  what  brought  thee 

Dua.  A  will  to  give  you  comfort 

Gut.  Thou*rt  but  a  man. 
And  *tb  beyond  a  human  reach  to  do  it. 
If  thou  couldst  raise  the  dead  out  of  their 
^ves,  [was. 

Bid  time  run  back,  make  me  now  what  I 
A  happy  mother,  gladly  I  would  hear  thee ! 
But  that's  impossible. 

Dim.  Please  you  but  to  res^  this; 
You  shall  know  better  there  why  I  am  sent, 
Tlian  if  I  should  deliver  it. 

Gut.  .From  whom  comes  it?         [stranger; 

Duo.  That  will  instruct  you. — I  suspect  this 
Yet  she  spake  something  that  holds  such  al- 
liance [on*t. 
With  his  reports,  1  know  not  what  to  think 
What  a  frown  was  there?  She  looks  me  thro* 

and  thro*. 
Now  reads  ag^in,  now  pauses,  and  now  smiles; 
And  yet  there's  more  of  anger  in't  than  mirth. 
These  are  strange  changes !  Oh,  I  understand  it! 
She's  full  of  serious  thoughts. 

Gui.  You  are  just,  youHeav*ns, 
And  never  do  forget  to  hear  their  pray*rs. 
That  truly  pay  their  vows  I  The  deferr'd  ven- 
geance. 
For  you  and  my  word's  sake  so  long  deferr'd. 
Under  which  as  a  mountain  my  heart  groans 

When  'twas  despaired  of,  now  is  offer'd  to  me ; 
And,  if  I  loee  it,  I  am  both  ways  guilty. 
The  woman's  mask,  dissimulauon,  help  me! 
Come  hither,  friend ;  I  am  sure  you  know  the 
That  sent  these  charms.  [gentleman 

Dua,  Charms,  lady? 

GuL  Ay,  these  charms ;  [me 

I  well  may  call  them  so;  they've  won  upon 
More  than  e'er  letter  did .  Thou  art  his  friend, 
(The  confidence  he  has  in  thee  confirms  it) 
And,  therefore,  1*11  be  open-breasted  to  thee : 
To  hear  of  him,  though  yet  I  never  saw  him. 
Was  most  dcsir'd  of  all  men !  Let  me  blush. 
And  then  I'll  say  I  love  him. 

Dua,  All  men  see^ 
In  this,  a  woman's  virtue! 

GuL  I  expected,  [seen  him; 

For  the  courtesy  I  did,  long  since  to  have 

And  though  I  then  forbad  it,  you  n^en  know. 

Between  our  hearts  and  tongues  there's  a  large 

!  distance. 

But  I'll  excuse  him ;  may  be,  hitherto 
He  has  forborne  it,  in  respect  my  son 
Fell  by  his  hand. 

Dua.  And  reason,  lady. 

Gui.  No; 
He  did  me  a  pleasure  in't ;  a  riotous  fellow. 
And,  with  that,  insolent,  not  worth  the  own- 

II.  ^^^^ 

I  nave  mdeed  kept  a  long  solemn  sorrow. 

Vol.  I. 


For  my  friends'  sake  partly;  but  especially 
For  his  long  absence. 

Dua.  Oh,  the  devil! 

Gui.  Therefore, 
Bid  him  be  speedy ;  a  priest  shall  be  ready 
To  tie  the  holy  knot.    This  kiss  I  send  him ; 
Deliver  that,  and  bring  him. 

Dua.  I  am  dumb : 
A  good  cause  I  have  now,  and  a  ^ood  sword. 
And  something  I  shall  do !  I  wait  upon  you. 

Enter  Manuel,  Charino,  Arnoldo,  Zenocia 
home  in  a  chair,  two  Doctors,  and  Clodio. 

Doct.  Give  her  more  air ;  she  dies  else. 
Am,  Oh,  thou  dread  pow'r. 
That  mad*st  this  all,  and  of  thy  workmanship 
This  virgin  wife,  the  master>piece,  look  down 

on  her !  [garment. 

Let  her  mind's  virtues,  cloath*d  in  this  fair 
That  worthily  deserves  a  better  name 
Than  flesh  and  blood,  now  sue,  and  prevail 

for  her ! 
Or,  if  those  are  deny*d,  let  innocence,  : 

To  which  all  passages  in  Heav'n  stand  open. 
Appear  in  her  white  robe,  ^efore  thy  throne. 
And  mediate  for  her !  Or,  if  this  age  of  sin 
Be  worthy  of  a  miracle,  the  sun 
In  his  diurnal  progress  never  saw 
So  sweet  a  subject  to  employ  it  on ! 

Man,  Wonders  are  ceasd,  Sir^  we  must 

work  by  means;.  [are  : 

Am.  *Ti8  true,  and  such  reverend  physicians 
To  you  thus  low  I  fall  then !  So  may  you  ever 
Be  styl'd  the  hands  of  Heav'n,  Natvire's  re- 
storers ; 
Get  wealth  and  honours;  and  by  your  success,' 
In  all  your  undertakings,  propaieate 
Your  great  opinion  in  the  world,  as  now 
You  use  your  saving  art!  For  know,  good 

gentlemen, 
Besioes  the  fame,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
For  a  reward,  posterity  shall  stand 
Indebted  to  you ;  for  (as  Heav'n  forbid  it) 
Should  my  Zenocia  die,  robbing  this  age 
Of  all  that  sgood  or  graceful,  times  succ^ing. 
The  slory  of  her  pure  life  not  yet  perfect. 
Will  suffer  in  the  want  of  her  example. 
Doct,  Were  all  the  world  to  perish  with 

her,  we 
Can  do  no  more  than  what  art  and  experience 
Give  us  assurance  of.  We  have  us'd  ail  means 
To  find  the  cause  of  her  disease,  yet  cannot : 
How  should  we, then,  promise  the  cure? 

Arn.  Away! 
I  did  belie  you,  when  I  charg'd  you  with 
The  pow*r  of  doing :  Ye  are  mere  names  only. 
And  ev*n  your  best  perfection  accidental. 
Whatever  malady  thou  art,  or  spirit, 
(As  some  hold  all  diseases  that  afHict  us) 
As  love  already  makes  me  sensible 
Of  half  her  sufferings,  ease  her  of  her  part. 
And  let  me  stand  the  butt  of  thy  fell  malice. 
And  I  will  swear  thou'rt  merciful! 
Doct.  Your  hand,  lady. 

2  A 
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Wliat  a  strange  heat  is  here!  Bring  some 

warm  water.  [my  sorrow 

t  Am.  She  shall  use  nothing  that  is  yours; 
Provides  her  of  a  better  bath;  my  tears 
Shall  do  that  office. 

Zen.  Oh,  my  best  Arnoldo! 
The  truest  of  all  lovers  I  I  would  live. 
Were  Heav'n  so  pleas'd,  but  to  reward  your 

sorrow  [me. 

With  my  true  service ;  but  since  that's  denied 
May  you  live  lonp;  and  happy !  Do  not  suffer 
(By  your  afTection  to  me,  I  cpnjure  you) 
My  sickness  to  infect  you ;  though  much  love 
Makes  you  too  subject  to  it. 

Am.  In  this  only 
I^enocia  wrong?  her  servant:  Can  the  body 
Subsist,  the  soul  departed?  *tis  a^  easy. 
As  T  to  live  without  you!  I  am  your  iiusband. 
And  long  have  been  so,  though  our  adverse 

fortune, 
Bandying  us  from  one  ha«atd  to  another. 
Would  never  grant  me  so  much  happiness 
As  to  pay  a  husband's  debt.  Despite  of  fortune. 
In  death  I*U  follow  you,  ana  guard  mine 

own; 
And  there  enjoy  what  here  my  fate  forbids  me ! 

Clod,  So  true  a  sorrow^  and  so  feelingly 
Express'd,  I  never  read  of.  * 

Man.  I  am  struck 
With  wonder  to  behold  it,  as  with  pity. 

Ciiar.  If  you,  that  are  a  stranger,  suffer  for 
Being  tied  no  further  than  humanity  [them, 
Leads  you  to  soft  compassion;  thmk,  great 
What  of  necessity  I  must  endure>  [Sir, 

That  am  a  father! 

Bippolytat  Zahulon,  and  Suipitia  at  ike  door. 

Hip,  Wait  me  there  ^  I  hold  it 
Unfit  to  have  you  seen.    As  I  find  cause^ 
You  shall  proceed. 

Man.  You're  welcome,  lady. 

Hip,  Sir. 
•  I  come  to  do  a  charitable  office. 
How  does  the  patient? 

Clod.  You  may  enquire 
Of  more  than  one  3  for  two  are  sick,  and 
deadly :      ^  [of. 

He  languishes  in  her;  her  health's  despair'd 
And  in  hers,  his. 

Hip.  'Tis,a  strange  spectacle : 


With  what  a  patience  they  sit  unmov'd^ 
Arc  they  notaead  already? 

Doct.  By  her  pulse. 
She  caimot  last  a  day. 

Am.  Oh,  by  that  summons, 
I  know  my  time  to^! 

Hip.  Look  to  the  man ! 

Clod.  Apply 
Your  art  to  save  the  lady;  preserve  her^ 
A  town  is  your  reward!** 

Hip.  I'll  treble  it 
In  ready  gold,  if  you  restore  Amoldo; 
For  in  his  death  I  die  too. 

Clod.  Without  her 
I  am  no  more. 

Am.  Are  you  there,  madam?  Now 
You  may  feast  on  my  miseries.    My  coldness 
In  answering  your  affections,  or  harclness,  [of; 
Give  it  what  name  you  please,  you  are  reveng'd 
For  now  you  may  perceive,  our  thread  of  life 
Was  spun  together,  and  the  poor  Amoklo 
Made  only  to  enjoy  the  best  Zenocia, 
And  not  to  serve  the  use  of  any  other; 
And,  in  that,  she  may  equal  ;**  my  lord  Clodi* 
Had  long  since  else  enjoy'd  her:  Nor  could  I 
Have  been  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  your  mat 
And  many  excellencies,  far,  far  beyond 
Or  my  deservings,  or  my  hopes.    We  arc  now 
Going  our  latest  journey,  and  together: 
Our  only  comfort  we  desire;  pray,  give  it; 
Your  charity  to  our  ashes,  such  we  must  be. 
And  not  to  curse  our  memories. 

Hip.  Tm  much  mov'd.  Fwomenf 

Clod.  I  am  wholly  overcome.     AU  love  to 
Farewell  for  ever!  Ere  yon  die,  your  pardon; 
And  yours.  Sir!  Had  she  many  years  to  live. 
Perhaps  I  might  look  on  her  as  a  brother. 
But  as  a  lover  never.    And  since  all 
Your  sad  misfortunes  had  original     [country. 
From  th'  barb'rous  Custom  practised  in  my 
Heav'n  witneto,  for  your  sake,  I  here  relt  ust  it. 
So,  to  your  memory,  chaste  wives  and  virgin* 
Shall  ever  pay  their  rows.    I  give  her  to  you ; 
And  wish  she  were  so  now,  as  when  my  lust 
Forced  you  to  quit  the  country. 

Hip.  It  is  in  vain 
To  strive  with  destiny;  here  my  dotage  endsl 
Look  up,  2^nocia!  Health  in  me  speaks  to 

you; 
She  gives  him  to  you,  that^  by  divers  ways. 


^*  A  town  is  your  tetbard. 
Hip.  ril  treble  «/  . 

In  ready  gdld.]  /  can't  thinks  how  a  town  should  he  trebled  in  ready  money.  Indeed^ 
where  it  is  made  a  guarantee,  or  hostage,  it  may  be  rated  at  a  particular  value ;  or  where  it  is 
simply  mortgaged,  another  may  be  willing  to  advance  three  times  the  value.  But  Clodio  had 
no  town  to  give  away;  aud  if  he  had,  what  should  Sulpitia,  or  the  Doctor,  do  with  it?  It 
must  be  the  crowrt,  or  golden  coronet,  or  nothing:  Upon  which  Hippolyta  replies,  that  she'll 
give  thrice  the  value  of  such  a  coronet  in  ready  money.  Svmpson. 

A  crown  or  town  were  equally  out  of  Clodio's  power  to  give.  To  think  he  meant  merely  a 
golden  coronet  is  poor  and  childish.     He  speaks  hyperbolicallv,  not  lilerally. 

'I  And  in  that  she  may  equal  A  *  Mr.  Svmpson  and  I  botn  saw,*  says  Mr.  Theobald,  'that 
*  the  Poets  wrote  "  my  equal."  But  the  ofd  readino;  seems  to  us  very  gpod  sense;  si^ifyingi 
that '  in  that  respect,  Zenocia  may  be  said  to  equal  his  affection;  which  is  proved  by  his  having 
'  refused  Clodio.' 
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Solm^haskq>thixBfioin70u!  Asdrepentnot^ 
That  you  were  once  my  servant ;  for  which^ 

health. 
In  recomrence  of  what  I  made  you  suffer^ 
And  th*  nundred  thousand  crowns  the  city 
Shall  be  your  dower.  [owes  me, 

Man.    lis  a  magnificent  gift. 
Had  it  been  timely  giiren. 

9ip.  It  ia,  believe  it. 
Sulpitia ! 

Enter  Suipitia  and  a  Servant,^^ 

Sul.  Madam. 

Bip.  Quick,  undo  the  charm ! 
Ask  not  a  reason  why;  let  it  suffice. 
It  is  my  will. 

Sul.  Which  I  obey,  and  gladly.        {Exit, 

Man.  la  to  be  married,  say'st  thou? 

Ser,  So  she  says.  Sir, 
And  does  desire  pour  presence. 

Man.  Tell  her  1*11  come,     f  [already 

Hip.  Pray  carry  them  to  their  rest ;  for  tho* 
They  do  appear  as  dead,  let  my  life  pay  for't. 
If  tHcy  recover  not. 

{They  are  borne  off  in  chairs 

Man,  What  you  have  warranted. 
Assure  yourself,  will  be  expected  from  you ; 
Look  to  them  carefully;  and  till  the  trial 

Hip,  Which  shall  not  be  above  four  hours. 

Man.  Let  me  [thing 

Entreat  your  companies :  There  now  is  some- 
Of  weient  iiwites  me  hence. 

AIL  We*ll  wait  upon  yon.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Guiomar  and  Servants. 

Gut.  You  understand  what  my  directions 
are,  fmise 

And  what  they  guide  you  to;  the  faithful  pro- 
YouVe  made  me  all. 

AIL  We  do,  and  will  perform  it. 

Out.  The  governor  will' not  fail  to  be  here 


AIL  We  shall,  madam. 

Gui.  Only  stay  you  to  entertain. 

1  Ser.  1  am  ready.  nice;, 

Gui.  1  wonder  at  the  bold  and  practis'd  ma^ 
Men  ever  have  o*  foot  against  our  honours; 
That  nothing  wc  can  do,  never  so  virtuous^ 
No  shape  put  on  so  pious  (no,  not  think 
What  a  good  is,  be  that  good  ne'er  so  noble. 
Never  so  ladpn  with  adrair*d  example) 
But  still  we  ead  in  last;  our  aims,  our  actions. 
Nay,  even  our  charities,  with  lust  are  branded ! 
Why  should  this  stranger  else,  this  wretched 
stranajer,  [here  yet. 

Whose  life  I  sav'd  at  what  dear  pnce  sUcks 
Why  should  he  hope?  He  was  not  here  an 

hour; 
And  certainly  in  that  time,  I  may  swear  it, 
I  gave  him  no  loose  look ;  1  had  no  reason  I 
Unless  my  tears  were  flames,  my  curses  court- 

shijf)s,  "" 

The  kiliins  of  my  son  a  kindness  to  me. 
Why  should  he  s^  to  me,  or  with  what  safety 
(Examinins  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  me) 
Though  at  tnat  time  my  pious  pity  fenced  him, 
And  my  word  fixM?  I  am  tjroubled^  strongly 
troubled. 

Enter  a  Servantj^ 


Ser.  The  gentlemen  are  come. 
Gui.  Then  bid  *em  welcome.  1 1 


[  must  retire. 
[Exit. 

Enter  Rutiiio  and  Duarte  disguised. 

Ser.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

Rut.  I  thank  you,  friend;  I  would  speak 

with  your  lady. 
Ser.  ril  let  her  understand. 
Hut.  It  shall  befit  you.  [Ex.  Servant. 

How  do  I  look,  Sir,  m  this  handsome  ^un.^ 
Methinks,  I  am  wondrous  brave. '^ 
Dua.  You're  very  decent 
Rut.  These  by  tnemselves,  wkhout  fftott 
Retire  a  while,  till  you  shall  find  occasion ;  helps  of  nature. 

And  bring  me  worn  when  they  arrive.  Would  set  a  woman  hard :  I  -know  *em  i^l^ 

S3  Enter  Sulpitia,  and  a  Servant.']  Mr.  Theobald  informs  us,  Mr.  Sympson  sagaciously 
hinted  to  him,  that  the  Servant  should  not  enter  when  .Sulpitia  does,  but  on  h^  .departure^ 
and  therefore,  when  she  is  gone,  he  reads. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispess  Manuel.  « 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  sagacity  of  the  one,  and  the  complaisance  of  the  ^ther,  we  -think 
this  alteration  arbitrary  and  hurtful;  for,  if  the  Servant  enters  at  the  same  time  as  Sulpitia, 
he  has  time  to  ^ive  the  infocmation,  which  Manuel  appears  to  have  acquired,  while  Hifipolyt^ 
'tpeaks  to  Sulpitia. 

^^  /  am  wondrous  brave.^  t.  e.  As  the  word  is  used  by  our  ancient  writers,  fine,  MruUc^neJ^ 
magnificent.    So  Shakespeare, 

'  What  think  you,  if  he  were  conveyed  to-bed, 

'  Wrapt  in  sweet  cloaths ;  rin^^  put  upon  his  fingers ; 

*  A  most  delicious  banquet  byliis  bed ; 

'  And  brave  attendants  near  nim.*  Taming  of  the  Shrettr. 

And  Rowley,  in  the  comedy  of  A  Match  at  Midnight,  makes  the  Welshman  say,  ''Randall 

*  will  be  no  serving-mans  now ;  bur  will  buy  hur  prave  |)arrels,  prave  swords,  prave  daggers, 

•  and  prave  feathers,  and  go  a-wcoing  \n prave  comely  pretty  maid.'    Jn  Philaster,  where  he 
»ys  to  JBellario,  who  is  neW'drcst  by  Arethusa, '  Why>  boy,  she  has  made  thee  bra  we.'    R. 
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And  where  their  first  aims  light.    I'll  lay  my 

head  on't, 
lil  take  her  eye^  as  soon  as  she  looks  on  me ; 
And  if  I  come  to  speak  once,  woe  be  to  her! 
I  have  her  in  a  nooze,  she  cannot  'scape  me, 
I  have  their  several  lasts. 

Dua.  You  are  thoroughly  studied. 
But  tell  me,  Sir,  being  unacquainted  with  her. 
As  you  confess  you  are 

Hut.  That's  not  an  hoxir's  work ; 
I'll  make  a  nun  forget  her  beads  in  two  hours. 
Dua.  She  being  set  in  years;  next,  none 

of  those  lustres 
Appearing  in  her  eye  that  warm  the  fancy; 
Nor    nothing   in  her  face,    but  handsome 

ruins ("authentic, 

Rut.  I  love  old  stories:  Those  live  belie  v'd, 
When  twenty  of  your  modern  faces  are  called 

in, 
For  new  opinion,  paintings,  and  corruptions ; 
Give  me  an  old  confirmed  face.     Besides,  she 

sav'd  me,  [her? 

She  sav'd  my  life^  have  I  not  cause  to  love 
She's  rich,  and  of  a  constant  state,  a  fair  one. 
Have  I  not  cause  to  woo  her?  I  have  tried 

sufficient  ji^U*^  *^"** 

All  your  young  fillies,  I  think,  this  back  has 
And  smarted  for  it  too :  They  run  away  with 

me. 
Take  bit  between  the  teeth,  and  play  the  devils; 
A  stay'd  pace  now  becomes  my  years,  a  sure 

one. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  crack  no  girths. 

Dua.  How  miserable,  [now. 

If  my  mother  should  confirm  what  I  suspect 
Beyond  all  human  cure,  were  my  condition! 
Then  I  shall  wish  this  body  had  been  so  too. 
Here  comes  the  lady.  Sir. 

Enter  Guiomar.. 

Rut.  Excellent  lady. 
To  shew  I  am  a  creature  bound  to  your  service. 
And  only  yours 

Gut.  Keep  at  that  distance.  Sir; 
For  if  you  stir 

Rut.  I  am  obedient. 
She  has  found  already,  I  am  for  her  turn  • 
With  what  a  greedy  hawk's  eye  she  beholds 
Mark,  how  she  musters  all  my  parts.      [me? 

Gui.  A  goodly  gentleman, 
Of  a  more  manly  set  I  never  look'd  on. 

Hut.  Mark,  mark  her  eyes  still;  mark  but 
the  carriage  of 'em!  [fell, 

Gui.  How  happy  am  I  now,  since  my  son 
He  fell  not  by  a  blise  unnoble  hand ;  [py 

As  {hat  still  troubled  me?  How  far  more  hapn 


Shall  my  revenge  be,  since  the  sacrifice 
I  offer  to  his  grave,  shall  be  both  worthy 
A  son's  untimely  loss,  and  a  mother's  sorrow? 

Rut.  Sir,  I  am  made,  believe  it;  she  is 
mine  own ; 
I  told  you  what  a  spell  I  carried  with  me. 
All  this  time  does  sne  spend  in  contemplation 
Of  that  immatoh'd  delight—I  shall  be  thank- 
ful to  you;  [it. 
And  if  you  please  to  know  my  house,  to  use 
To  take  it  for  you  own 

Gui.  Who  waits  without  there? 

Enter  Guard  and  Servants;  theyUeize  upon 
RutiUo  and  bind  him. 

Rut.  How  now  ?  what  means  this,  lady? 
Gui.  Bind  him  fast.  [for  me? 

Rut.  Are  these  the  bride^laces  you  prepare 
The  colours  that  you  cive? 

Dua.  Fy,  gentle  laay ; 
This  is  not  noble  dealing. 
Gui.  Be  you  satisfied ; 
It  seeohs  vou  are  a  stranger  to  this  meaning; 
You  shalf  not  be  so  long. 

Rut.  Do  you  call  this  wooing? 
Is  there  no  end  of  women's  persecutions? 
Must  I  needs  fool  into  mine  own  destruction?" 
Have  I  not  had  fair  warnings,  and  enough  too? 
Still  pick  the  devil's  teeth?  You  are  not  mad, 

lady? 
Do  I  come  fairly,  and  like  a  gentleman. 
To  offer  you  that  honour—— 
Gui.  You  are  dcceiv'd.  Sir; 
You  come  besotted  to  your  own  destruction; 
I  sent  not  for  you.     What  honour  can  you 

add  to  me,  [on  ? 

That  brake  that  staff  of  honour  my  age  lean'd 
lliat  robb'd  me  of  that  right  made  me  a  mo- 
ther? 9  [terror, 
Hear  me,  thou  wretched  man,  hear  me.widi 
And  let  thine  own  bold  folly  shake  thy  soul! 
Hear  me  pronounce  thy  death,  that  now  hangs 

o'er  thee,  [ruin? 

Thou  desperate  fool!  Who  bad  thee  seek  this 
What  mad  unmanly  fate  made  thee  discover 
Thy  cursed  face  to  me  again?    Was't  not 

enough 
To  have  the  fair  protection  of  my  house. 
When  misery  and  justice  close  pursued  thee? 
When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out 

against  thee,  [thee. 

Hatch'd  in  the  life  of  him?^^  Yet  I  forgave 
My  hospitable  word,  even  when  I  saw 
The  coodliest  branch  of  all  my  blood  lopp'd 

from  me, 
Did  I  not  seal  still  to  thee? 


55  Must  I  needs  fool  into  my  own  destruction  f}  I  think  verily,  we  ought  to  read. 
Must  I  needs  fool  it,  to,  ^c. 

It  appears  to  me  much  the  more  natural  expression.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  may  be  more  natural,  in  his  idea ;  but  we  think  that  of  the  old  copies 
so  expressive,  that  any  variation  would  be  unnecessary. 

'^  Hatch'd  in  the  life  of  him?}  Hatch'd,  among  cutlers,  is  used  to  mean  when  the  hilts  of 
a  sword  are  ^ilt:  So  she  would  say  that  Rutilio's  bloody  sword  was  hatched  or  gilt  in  the  life 
«f  her  son  Duarte.  Theobald. 
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Rut.  I  am  gone.  rmisery, 

Gift.  And  when  thou  went*8t,  to  imp  thy 

Did  I  not  give  thee  means  ?37  But  hark,  mi- 

grateful! 
Was  It  not  thus,  to  hide  thy  face  and  fly  me? 
To  keep  thy  name  for  ever  from  my  memory? 
Thy  cursed  blood  and  kindred?  Did  I  not 
*  swear  then,  [me. 

If  ever  (in  this  wretched  life  thou  hast  left 
Short  and  unfortunate)  I  saw  thee  again. 
Or  came  but  to  the  knowledge  where  thou 
wandredst,  [geance. 

To  call  my  vow  back,  and  pursue  with  ven- 
With  all  the  miseries  a  mother  suffers  ? 
Rut,  I  was  bom  to  be  hang'd ;  there*s  no 

avoiding  it. 
Gui.  And  dar'st  thou  with  this  impudence 
appear  here?   .  [in. 

Walk  like  the  winding  sheet  my  son  was  put 
Stain'd  with  those  wounds!  58    ^ 
Dua.  I  am  happy  now  again ! 
Happy  the  hpur  1  fell,  to  find  a  mother. 
So  pious,  good,  and  pxeellent  in  sorrows ! 

Enter  a  Servant, 

*  Ser.  The  governor's  come  in. 
Gui.  Ob,  let  him  enter. 
Rut.  I  have  fool'd  myself  a  fair  thread! 
Of  all  my  fortunes. 
This  strikes  me  most  5  not  that  I  fear  to  perish. 
But  that  this  unmannerly  boldness  has  brought 
me  to  it. 

Enter  Governor,  Clodio,  and  Charino, 

Gov.  Are  these  fit  preparations  for  a  wed- 
ding, lady? 
I  came  prepared  a  guest 

Gui   Oh,  give  me  justice ! 
As  pvcr  you  will  leave  a  virtuous  name. 
Do  justice,  justice.  Sir !  [it. 

Gov.  You  need  not  ask  it;  I  am  bound  to 

Gut.  Justice  upon  this  man,  that  kill'd  my 

Gov.  Do  you  confess  the  act?  [son ! 

Rut.  Yes,  Sir. 

Clod.  Rutilio? 

Char.  'Tis  the  same. 

Clod.  How  fell  he  thus? 
Here  will  be  sorrow  for  the  good  Amoldo! 

Gov.  Take  heed.  Sir,  what  you  say. 

Rut.  I  have  weighM  it  well ; 
I  am  the  man  I  nor  is  it  life  I  start  afj 
Only  I  am  unhappy  I  am  poor. 
Poor  in  expence  ot  lives ;  there  I  am  wretched. 
That  Tve  not  two  lives  lent  me  for  this  sa- 
crifice;»»  [ 

" to  imp  tkj/  misery. 

Did  I  not  give  thee  means  f\  i.  e.  Did  I  not  furnish  thee  with  money,  to  assist  thyjlightf 
It  b  a  term  \u  falconry  j  to  imp  is  said,  when  a  fresh  feather  of  a  hawk  is  put  to  an  old  broken 
«ump.  Theobald. 

'^  Stand  with  those  wounds!']  Thus  say  all  the  editions.  We  have  ventured  to  substitute 
siain*d  for  stand. 

^*  That  I  have  not  two  lilies  lent  me  for  his  sacrijtcei]  For  whose  sacrifice  ?  Not  for  Duarte's ; 
ihat  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  verse  contradicts.  To  make  any  sense,  we  must  read, 
<W».  Sympson. 


One  for  her  son,  another  for  her  sorrow! 
Excellent  lady,  now  re  ioice  again ;      [blood. 
For  though  I  cannot  think  you're  pleas'd  in 
Nor  with  that  greedy  thirst  pursue  your  ven- 
geance; [that) 
(The  tenderness,  even  in  those  tears,  denies 
Yet  let  the  world  believe,  you  lov'd  Duartel 
The  unmatched  courtesies  you  have  dcme  my 
miseries,  [me 
Without  this  forfeit  to  the  law,  would  charse 
To  tender  you  this  life,  and  proud  'twould 
please  you. 
Gui.  Shall  I  have  justice  ? 
Gov.  Yes. 

Rut.  I'll  ask  it  for  you ; 
I'll  follow  it  myself,  against  myself. 
Sir,  *tis  most  fit  I  die;  dispatch  it  quickly: 
The  monstrous  burden  of  that  grief  she  la- 
bours with 
Will  kill  her  else;  then  blood  on  blood  lies 

on  me! 
Had  I  a  thousand  lives,  I'd  give  'em  all. 
Before  J'd  draw  one  tear  more  from  that  vir- 
tue, [bold  sword — 
Gui.  Be  not  too  crael.  Sir — and  yet  hi^ 
But  his  life  cannot  restore  that — ^he's  a  man  too 
Of  a  fair  promise— but,  alas !  my  son's  dead ! — 
If  I  have  justice,  must  it  kill  him? 

Gov.  Yes.  [goodly  1 

Gui.  If  I  have  not,  it  kills  me;  strong  and 
Why  should  he  perish  too? 

Gov.  It  lies  in  your  pow'r; 
You  only  may  accuse  him,  or  may  qjuit  him. 
Clod.  Be  there  no  other  witnesses?' 
Gui.  Not  any.  [claim. 

And,  if  I  save  him,  will  not  the  world  pro- 
I  have  forgot  a  son,  to  save  a  murderer? 
And  yet  he  looks  not  like  one;    he  looks 
manly.  [perish ! 

Clod.  Pity,  so  brave  a  gentleman  should 
She  cannot  be  so  hard,  so  cruel-hearted. 

Gui.  Will  you  pronounce?  —  Yet,  stay  a  ' 

little.  Sir. 
Rut.  Rid  yourself,  lady,  of  this  misery. 
And  let  me  go :  I  do  but  breed  more  tempests. 
With  which  you  are  already  too  much  shaken. 
Gui.  Do,  now  pronounce  1  I  will  not  hear. 
Dua.  You  shall  not !  [^Discovering  himself. 
Yet  turn  and  see,  good  madam. 

Gov.  Do  not  wonder: 
'Tis  he,  restor'd  again,  thank  the  good  doctor. 
Pray,  do  not  stand  amaz'd;  it  is  Duarte, 
He's  well,  is  safe  again. 

Gui.  Oh,  my  sweet  son !  [tions. 

1  will  not  press  my  wonder  now  with  ques- 
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Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  that  cruelty 
1  urg*d  against  you. 

i?u/.  Madam,  it  was  but  justice      [[asaia; 

Dua.  ^Tis  true,  the  doctor  heai*d  thisl>ody 
But  this  man  heal*d  my  soul,  made  my  mind 
perfect:  [sav*d  me; 

The  good  sharp  lessons  his  sword  read  to  me. 
For  which,  if  you  lov*d  me,  dear  mother. 
Honour  and  love  this  man. 

Gui,  You  sent  this  letter? 

Rut,  My  boldness  makes  me  blush  now. 

Cut.  ^'11  wipe  off  that; 
And,  with  this  kiss,  I  take  you  for  my  husband. 
Your  wooing*s  done.  Sir;  I  believe  you  love 

me. 
And  that's  the  wealth  I  look  for  now. 

Rut,  You  have  it.  [wishes. 

Dua.  You  have  ended  my  desire  to  all  my 

Gov,  Now  'tis  a  wedding  again.    And  if 
Hippolyta 
Make  good,  what  with  the  hazard  of  her  life 
She  undertook,  the  evening  will  set  clear. 
After  a  stormy  day. 

Enter  Hippoiyta,  and  Leopold  leading  Ar^ 
noldo,  and  Zenocia,  with  Zabulon,  and 
Sulpitia, 

Char,  Here  comes  the  lady.  [again 

Clod.  With  fair  Zenocia,  health  with  life 

RestorM  unto  her. 

Zen.  The  gift  of  her  goodness.  [too. 

Rut.  Let  us  embrace ;  I  am  of  your  order 

And  though  1  once  despaired  of  women,  now 

I  find  they  relish  much  of  scorpions;  • 
'  For  both  nave  stings,  and  both  can  hurt,  and 
cure  too. 

But  what  have  bein  your  fortunes? 
Am.  We'll  defer 

Our  story,  and,  at  time  more  fit,  relate  it. 

Now  all  that  reverence  virtue,  and  in  that 

Zenocia's  constancy  and  perfect  love. 


Or  for  her  sake  Arnold o's,  joia  with  us 
In  th'  honour  of  this  lady. 

Char,  She  deserves  it.  [hereafter; 

Hip.  Hippolyta's  life  shall  make  that  good 
Nor  will  I  alone  better  myself,  but  others; 
For  these,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  have  madt 

their  actions 
Not  altogether  innocent, *•  shall  from  me 
Be  so  supplied,  that  need  shall  not  compel 

them 
To  any  course  of  life,  but  what  the  law 
Shall  give  allowance  to. 

Zao.  and  SuL  Your  ladyship's  creatures. 
Rut.  Be  so,  and  no  more,  you  man-hucks- 
ter I  [such  fervour 
mp.  And,  worthy  Leopold,  you  that  with 
So  long  have  sought  me,  and  in  that  dcserv'd 

me. 
Shall  now  find  full  reward  for  jsill  your  travels. 
Which  you  have  made  more  dear  by  patient 
sufferance.  [me 

And  though  my  violent  dotage  did  transport 
Beyond  those  bounds  my  modesty  should  have 
kept  in,  *  [act. 

Though  my  desires  were  loos^  from  unchaste 
Heav'n  knows,  I  am  free.** 

Leop.  The  thought  of  that's  dead  to  me; 
I  gladly  take  your  offer. 

Rut,  Do  so,  Sir ; 
A  piece  of  crack'd  gold  ever  will  weigh  down 
Silver  that's  whole. 

Gov.  You  shall  be  all  my  guests; 
I  mu^  not  be  deny'd. 

Am.  Come,  my  Zenocia, 
Our  bark  at  length  has  found  a  quiet  harbour; 
And  the  unspotted  progress  of  our  loves 
Ends  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward ; 
To  instruct  others,  by  our  fair  example. 
That,  though  good  purposes  are  long  with- 
stood, [g6od. 
The  haml  of  Heav'n  still  guides  such  as  ar6 
[^Exeunt  omnei. 


•«  For  these,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  have  made  their  actions 

Not  altogether  innocent,  &c.]  Hippolyta  had  obligations  to  the  agency  both  of  Zabulon  and 
Sulpitia;  and  she  shews  a  sort  of  romantic  eenerosit^^  in  requiting  their  services;  but,  indeed, 
in  i)Oetical  justice,  they  both  ought  to  have  been  punished  :  21abulon  was  a  scoundrel  pimp  to 
a  bawdy-house ;  and  Sulpitia  was  not  only  a  notorious  bawd,  but  a  dealer  in  magic  and  a  ix)i» 
4oner.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald,  we  apprehend,  has  mistaken  the  Poets  here:  Hippolyta  does  not  mean  to 
give  Zabulon  and  Sulpitia  a  reward,  instead  of  a  punish ment,ybr  their  malversation;  she  means 
to  *  better*,  the  community  at  large,  by  placing  these  vile  instalments  in  such  a  slate,  as  that 
•  need  shall  not  compel  them  to  any  course  of  life,  but  what  the  law  shall  give  allowance  to.' 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  all  this  magical  episode  is  both  unpleasing^and  impro- 
bable. Hippolyta's  character,  too,  is  almost  too  vicious  even  for  reformation  sumcient  to  re- 
commend her  to  the  favour  of  the  audience. 

ft«  , from  unchaste  art, 

Heav'n  knows,  I  am  free.']  The  Etlitors  of  1750  concur  in  altering,  wc  think  properly, 
jtf/  to  act. 


i^ 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


Why  ihtft  should  be  an  £f/tIogue  to  a  play, 
I  know  no  cause.    The  old  and  usaul  way. 
For  which  they  were  inade^  was  t'  entreat  the 

grace 
Of  sttch  at  were  spectators :  In  this  place^ 


And  time,  *tis  to  no  purpose;  for,  I  know. 
What  you  resolve  alreacly  to  bestow 
Will  not  be  alter'd,  whatsoe'er  I  say 
In  the  behalf  of  us,  and  of  the  Play; 
Only  to  quit  our  doubts,  if  you  think  fit. 
You  niay  or  cry  it  up  or  silence  it. 


ANOTHER  EPILOGUE. 


I SFAKB  much  in  the  Prologue  for  the  Play, 
To  its  desert,  I  hope;  yet  you  might  say. 
Should  I  change  now  from  that,  which  then 

was  meant. 
Or  in  a  syllable  gr»w  itss  confident^ 


I  were  weak-hearted :  I  am  still  the  same 
In  my  opinion,  and  forbear  to  frame 

Huahfication,  or  excuse.    If  you 
ancur  with  me,  and  hold  mv  judgment  true» 
Shew  it  with  any  sign ;  and  nom  this  place» 
Or  tend  me  off  exploded,  or  wiih  grace* 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER, 

A    COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Hills  speak  of  Fletchier  as  sole  Author  of  this  Comedy;  and 
some  of  the  old  quartos  have  bis  nan^e  onlyjn  the  (itle^  while  others  have  Beaumont's  also. 
The  Prologue,  and  the  Epilogue,  asciibe  it  totally  to  Fletcher.  The  first  copy  vjre  have  seen 
was  printed  in  l637 ;  which  we  apprehen4  Mr.  Theobald  was  not  possessed  of,  as  he  speaks 
of  an  edition  of  1640  as  the  oldesL  We  have  heard  of  one  bearing  date  1629;  but  have  not 
9eeD  it,  nor  that  of  l640;  and  that  which  is  dated  1 65 1,  is  said  in  the  title  to  be '  the  second 
edition.*  Colley  Cibber,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Custom  of  the 
Country,  has  introduced  parts  of  this  Play  into  his  Comedy  of  Love  makes  a  Man,  ojr  th^ 
Fop'a  Fortune. 


•niE  PROLOGUE, 


But  thai  it  would  take  from  our  modesty. 
To  praise  the  Writer,  or  the  Comedy, 
Till  your  fair  suffrage  crown  it;  I  should  say, 
You  re  all  most  welcome  to  no  vulgar  Play; 
And  so  far  we  are  confident.     And  if  he 
Tliat  made  it  still  live  in  your  memory; 
You  will  expect  what  we'  present  to-night 
Should  be  judged  worthy  .of  your  «ars  aiafsigbt; 


You  shall  hear  Fletcher  in  it;  his  true  strain, 
And  neat  expressions.    Living,  he  did  gain 
Your  good  opmions  -,  but,  now d&A,  commends 
This  orphan  to  the  care  of  noble  friends:' 
And  may  it  raise  in  you  content  and  mirth. 
And  be  received  for  a  legitimate  birth ! 

Your  grace  erects  new  trophies  to  his  fame^ 
And  shaU  to  after^times  pxesenrc  his  namf. 


Lewis,  a  lord. 

MiRAMONT,  a  gentleman, 

Brisac,  ujusticCy  brother  to  Miramont, 

Charles,  a  scholar,  j  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Ldstace,  a  courtier, } 

Egrbmovt,  1 /ii^o  courtiers,  friend*  to  Eu- 

Cow«Y,         /   stace,^ 

Akdrew,  servant  to  Charles. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 
Priest. 


Notary. 

Servants. 

Officers, 


WOMEV. 


Angellina,  daughter  to  Lewit, 
Sylvia,  her  woman, 
Lilly,  wife  to  Andrea, 
Ladies, 


lECTOHL 


Wouldst  thou  all  wit,  all  comick  art  survey? 
Read  here  and  wonder ;  Fl^tcner  writ  the  play. 


-  But,  now  dead,  commends 


This  orphan  ^0  the  care  of  noble  friends."]  By  this  passage  it  should  seem,  the  Elder  Bro* 
thcr  was  not  given  to  the  stag:e  till  after  Fletchcr*9  demise ;  a  circumstance  on  which  it  b  im* 
possible  for  us  to  decide.  All  the  information  we  can  give  is,  that  this  prol<M;ue  is  printed  to 
the  edition  of  l637;  and,  if  the  play  teas  published  in  1629,  that  was  not  till  four  yeajs  after 
Fletcher  diti. 

»  Friends  to  Eustace.']  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies  prior  to  1730 ;  when  Mr.Theo» 
bald  chose  to  substitute  dependants  on  Eustace;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  more  pbaracSftT^sUf 
of  the  persons ;  But  an  arbitrary  variation  should  at  least  be  nientionedt 
Vol.  I.  ?B 
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ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Lewis,  Angellina,  and  Sylvia. 

ifioM.'Vr  AY,  I  xnuat  walk  you  further. 

-•■^     Ane.  I  am  tir'd.  Sir, 
And  ne*er  shall  foot  it  home. 

Lew,  'Tis  for  your  health; 
The  want  of  exercise  takes  from  your  beauties. 
And  sloth  dries  up  your  sweetness.   That  you 

arc 
My  only  daughter,  and  my  heir,  is  granted ; 
And  you  in  thankfulness  must  needs  acknow- 
You  ever  find  me  an  indulgent  father,  [ledge 
And  open-handed. 

Ang.  Nor  can  you  tax  me,  Sir, 
I  hope,  for  want  of  duty  to  deserve 
These  favours  from  you. 

Lew.  No,  mv  Angellina, 
I  love  and  cherish  thy  obedience  to  me. 
Which  my  care  to  advance  thee  shall  confirm. 
All  that  I  aim  at  is,  to  win  thee  from 
The  practice  of  an  idle  foolish  state, 
UsM  by  great  women,  who  think  any  labour 
(Though  in  the  service  of  themselves)  a  ble- 
To  their  fair  fortunes.  [mish 

Ang.  Make  me  understand.  Sir, 
What  'tis  you  point  at. 

Lew.  At  the  custom,  how 
Virgins  of  wealthy  families  waste  their  youth : 
After  a  long  sleep,  when  you  wake,  your  wo- 
man 
Presents  your  breakfast,  then  you  sleep  again. 
Then  rise,  and  being  trimm  d  up  by  others* 

hands. 
You're  led  to  dinner,  and  that  ended,  either 
To  cards  or  to  your  couch  (as  if  you  were 
Borne  without  motion),  after  this  to  supper. 
And  then  to-bed :  And  so  your  life  runs  round 
Without  variety,  or  action,  daughter. 

Syl,  Here's  a  learn'd  lecture! 

Lew.  From  this  idleness, 
Diseases,  both  of  body  and  of  mind, 
G  row  strong  u  jx)n  you ;  where  a  stirring  nature, 
Witl)  wholesome  exercise,  guards  both  from 
danger.     ^  [hunt, 

Vd  have  thecrise  wi*  th*  sun,  walk,  dance,  or 
Visit  the  groves  and  springs,  and  learn  the 

virtues 
Of  plants  and  simples:  Do  this  moderately. 
And  thou  shalt  not,  with  eating  chalky  or  coals. 
Leather  and  oatmeal,  and  sucTi  other  trash. 
Fall  into  the  green-sickness. 

Syl,  With  your  pardon, 
(Were  you  but  plcasM  to  minister  it)  I  could 
Prescribe  a  remedy  for  my  lady*s  health. 
And  her  delight  too,  far  trani^eiiding  tliose 
Your  lordship  but  now  ineiiiion'd. 

Lew,  What  is  it,  Sylvia  ?  [word, 

Syl.  What  is't?  a  rinble  husband :  Jn  that 
•*  A  noble  husband,*  all  content  of  women 
Is  wholly  comprehended.    He  will  rouse  her. 
As  you  say,  with  the  sun ;  and  a.>  pipe  tu  her. 


As  she  will  dance,  ne'er  doubt  it;  and  hunt 

with  her. 
Upon  occasion,  until  both  be  weary; 
And  then  the  knowledge  of  your  plants  and 

simples. 
As  I  take  it,  were  superfluous.     A  loving. 
And  but  add  to  it,  a  gamesome  bedfellow. 
Being  the  sure  physician ! 

Lew:  Well  sain,  wench.  [deliver 

Ang.  And  who  gave  you  commission  to 
Your  verdict,  minion? 

Sul,  I  deserve  a  fee. 
And  not  a  frown,  dear  madam.  I  but  speak 
Her  thoughts,  my  lord,  and  what  her  modesty 
Refuses  to  give  voice  to.  Shew  no  mercnr 
To  a  maidenhead  of  fourteen,  but  off  with 't 
Let  her  lose  no  time.  Sir :  Fathers  that  deny 
Their  daughters  lawful  pleasures,  when  ripe 

for  them, 
Tn  some  kind  edge  their  appetites  to  taste  of 
The  fruit  that  is  forbidden. 

Lew.  *Tis  well  urc'd. 
And  I  approve  it.    No  more  btushing,  girl; 
Thy  woman  hath  spoke  truth,  and  so  prevented 
What  I  meant  to  move  to  thee.  There  dwells 

near  us 
A  gentleman  of  blood,  monsieur  BrtsaCj^ 
Of  a  fair  state,  six  thousand  crowns  per  annum. 
The  happy  father  of  two  hopeful  sons,     [lar, 
Of  different  breeding ;  the  elder,  a  mere  tcho* 
The  youn^r,  a  quamt  courtier. 

Ane.  Sir,  I  know  them 
By  public  fame,  though  yet  I  never  saw  them; 
And  that  oppos'd  antipathy  between 
Their  various  dispositions,  renders  them 
The  general  discourse  and  argument; 
One  part  inclining  to  the  scholar  Charles^ 
The  other  side  preferring  Eustace,  as 
A  man  complete  in  courtship. 

Lew,  And  which  way 
(I f  of  these  two  you  were  to  chusc a  husband) . 
Doth  your  affection  sway  you  ? 

Ang.  To  be  plain,  Sir, 
(Since  you  will  teach  me  boldness)  as  they^are. 
Simply  themselves,  to  neither.    I^et  a  courtiec 
Be  never  so  exact,  let  him  be  bless'd  with 
All  parts  that  yield  him  to  a  virgin  gracious. 
If  he  depend  on  others,  and  stand  not 
On  his  own  bottoms,  though  he  have  the 

means 
To  bring  his  mistress  to  a  masque,  or,  by 
Conveyance  from  some  great  one's  lips,  to 
taste  [purchase 

Such  favour  from  the  king's;  or,  grant  he 
Precedency  in  the  country,  to  be  sworn 
A  servant-extraordinary  to  the  (^ueen ; 
Nay,  though  he  live  in  expectation  of 
Some  huge  preferment  in  reversion;  if 
He  want  a  present  fortune,  at  the  best 
Those  are  but  glorious  dreams,  and  only  yield 

him 
A  happiness  in  posse,  not  in  esse. 
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Nor  can  they  fetch  him  silkt  fxom  th*  mercek*; 


nor 


SCENE  II. 


Discharge  a  taylor*8  btll,  nor  in  full  plenty. 
Which  sull  preserves  a  quiet  bed  at  home. 
Maintain  a  tamily. 

Lew,  Aptl}r  considered. 
And  to  my  wish.    But  what*s  thy  censure  of 
The  scholar? 

Ang,  Troth,  if  he  be  nothing  else,    [nets. 
As  of  the  courtier :  All  his  songs,  and  son- 
His  anagrams,  acrostics,  epigrams, 
Hb  deep  and  philosophical  discourse 
Of  Dature*s  hidden  secrets,  make  not  up 
A  perfect  husband.    He  can  hardly  borrow 
The  stars  of  the  celestial  crown  to  make  me 
A  tire  for  my  head ;  nor  Charies*s  wane  for  a 

coach. 
Nor  Ganymede  for  a  page,  nor  a  rich  eown 
From  Juno*s  wardrobe;  nor  would  I  lye-in. 
For  I  despair  not  once  to  be  a  mother. 
Under  Heav'n*s  spangled  canopy,  or  banquet 
My  guests  and  gossips  with  ims^inM  nectar; 
PureOrleaoswoukl  do  better.  No,  no,  father, 
Though  I  could  be  well  pleas'd  to  have  my 

husband 
A  oonirlier,  and  a  scholar,  young,  and  valiant. 
These  arc  but  gaudy  nothings,  if  there  be  not 
Something  to  make  up  a  substance. 

Lew.  And  what's  that?  [said  all : 

Ang,  A  full  esutc;  and,  that  said,  I've 
And,  get  me  such  a  one,  with  these  additions. 
Farewell,  virginity!  and  welcome,  wedlock  I 

Lew.  But  where  is  such  one  to  be  met 
with,  daughter? 
A  black  swan  is  more  common ;'  you  may  wear 
Grey  tresses  ere  we  find  him. 

Ang.  I  am  not 
So  punctual  in  all  ceremonies;  I  will  bate 
Two  or  three  of  these  good  parts,  before  Til 
Too  lonK^ipon  the  choice.  [dwell 

SyLOnty,  my  lord,  remember 
That  he  be  rich  and  active ;  for,  without  these. 
The  others  yield  no  relish :  But,  these  perfect. 
You  must  bear  with  small  faults,  madam. 

Lew.  Merry  wench ; 
And  it  becomes  you  well!  1*11  to  Brisac, 
And  try  what  may  be  done.     V  th*  mean 
time,  home,  [a  bride. 

And  feast  thy  thoughts  with  th*  pleasures  of 

Syl.  Thoughts  are  but  airy  food,  Sir;  let 
her  taste  them.  [Exeunt  severally, 

3  A  black  swan  is  more  common.']  The  Poets  seem  here  to  have  had  an  c}'e  to  this  Latin 

licxameter.  ...  * 

Rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima  cygno.  Theobald, 

♦  A  Spanish  carrack.]  A  carrack  is  a  ship  of  great  bulk,  an"  commonly  of  great  value; 
perhaps  what  we  now  call  a  galleon.    So  Sliakespeare ; 

'  Faith,  he  to  night  hath  boarded  a  land  carrack : 

*  If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  lor  ever,  Othello,  act  i. 

And  In  the  Coxcomb,  by  our  Authors,  / 

* they'll  be  freighted  ; 

'  They're  made  like  carracks^  all  for  strength  and  stowage.        JR. 

*  He  Ireakx  hhfast^  &c.l  This  poasagc  seems  to  have  been  before  Mr.  Congrcvc,  when  he 
wrote  the  beginning  of  his  play  of  Love  for  Love.  R, 


Enter  Andrew,  Cook,  and  BtUkr, 

And.  Unload  part  of  the  library  and  make 

room  ^  [you. 

For  th*  other  dozen  of  carts ;  I'll  strait  be  with 

Cook,  Why,  hath  he  more  books? 

And,  More  than  t^n  marts  send  over. 

But.  And  can  he  tell  their  names? 

And,  Their  names!  he  has  *em      [thing; 
As  perfect  as  his  Pater  Noster ;  but  that's  no- 
il* has  read  them  over,  leaf  by  leaf,  three  thou^ 
sand  times.  [sink 

But  here's  the  wonder ;  tho'  their  weieht  would 
A  Spanish  carrack,*  without  other  Wlast,) 
He  carrietH  them  all  in  his  head,  and  yet 
He  walks  upright. 

But.  Surely  he  has  a  strong  brain. 

And.  If  all  thy  pipes  of  wine  were  fiird 

with  books,  [in 

Made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  or  myst*ries  writ 

Old  moth-eaten  vellum,  he  would  sip  thy  cellar 

Suite  diy,  and  still  be  thirsty.  Then,  for's  diet, 
e  eats  and  digests  more  volumes  at  a  meal. 
Than  there  would  be  larks  (though  the  sky 

should  fail) 
Devour'd  in  a  month  in  Paris :  Yet  fear  not. 
Sons  o'  th'  buttery  and  kitchen  1  though  his 

learn'd  stomach 
Cannot  be  appeas'd,  he'll  seldom  trouble  vou ; 
His  knowing  stomach  contemns  your  black- 
jacks, Butler, 
And  your  flagons;  and.  Cook,  thy  boil'd,  thy 
roast,  thy  bak'd ! 
Cook,  How  iiveth  he  ? 
And.  Not  as  other  men  do; 
Few  princes  fare  like  him :  He  breaks  his  fast 
With  Aristotle,  dines  with  Tully,  takes 
His  watering  with  the  muses,  sups  with  Livy^ 
Then  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  Fii  Lacted,^ 
And,  after  six  hours*  conference  with  the  stars. 
Sleeps  with  old  Erra  Pater, 

But.  This  is  admirable,      [my  old  master, 

And,  I'll  tell  you  more  hereafter.    Here's 

And  another  old  ignorant  elder;  I'll  upon  'em. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Lewis. 

Bri,  What,  Andrew?   welcome,  where' s 
my  Charles?  speak,  Andrew; 
Where  didst  thou  leave  thy  master? 
And.  Contemplating 
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llie  ni]m{>er  of  the  sands  in  the  highway ; 
And,  from  that,  purposes  to  make  a  judgment 
Of  the  remainder  in  the  sea.     He  is.  Sir, 
In  serious  study,  and  will  lose  no  minute. 
Nor  out  of  *8  pace  to  knowledge.* 

Lew,  Ttiis  IS  strange*  [him 

And.  Yet  he  hath  sent  his  duty>  Sir^  before 
In  this  fair  manuscript 

jBri.  Whathave  we  here? 
Pot-hooks  and  andirons ! 

And,  I  much  pity  you ! 
It  is  the  Syrian  cnaracter,  or  the  Arabic. 
Would  you  have  it  said,  so  great  and  deep  a 

scholar 
As  master  Charles  is,  should  ask  blessing 
In  anv  Christian  lang^ia^?  Were  it  Greek, 
I  could  interpret  for  youj  but,  indeed, 
I*m  gone  no  further. 

Bri,  And  in  Greek  you  can 
Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly?  ^ 

And.  If  1  keep  her  •  [Sir, 

From  your  French  dialect  (as  I  hope  I  shall, 
Howe'er  she  is  your  laundress)  she  shall  put  you 
'To  the  charee  of  no  more  sope  than  usual 
For  th*  washing  of  your  sheets. 

Bri,  Take  in  the  knave. 
And  let  him  eat. 

And,  And  drink  too.  Sir  ? 

Bri,  And  drink  too,  Sir  i 
And  see  your  master^s  chamber  ready  for  him. 

But,  Comei  doctor  Andrew,  without  dis- 
Thou  shalt  commence  i'th*  cellar,  [putation. 

And,  I  had  rather 
Commence  on  a  cold  bak'd  meat. 

Cook,  Thou  shalt  ha*t,  boy.  [ExeUni, 

Bri.  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  I  esteem  myself 
iAnch  honour'd  In  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Our  antient  families,  and  make  them  one ; 
And  'twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  see  what  you  have  purposed  put  in  act. 
Of  which  your  visit  at  this  present  is 
A  hopeful  omen ;  I  each  mmute  expecting 
Th*  arrival  of  my  sons.     I  have  not  wrong*d 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education^ 


To  shape  them  to  that  eourse  each  was  il« 

dieted  $ 
And  therefore,  that  we  may  proceed  discreetly^ 
Since  «^hat*s concluded  rashly  seldom  prospen, 
You  first  shall  take  a  strict  perusal  ot  them. 
And  then,  from  ycnir  allowance,  your  fur 
May  fashion  her  aiTection.  [daughter 

Leu>.  Monsieur  Brisac, 
You  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  1*11  meet  you 
In  the  same  line  of  honour;  and,  I  hope. 
Being  bless'd  but  \tith  one  daughter,  I  shall 
Appear  impertinently  curious,  [not 

Tiiough,  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  study, 
I  labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth. 
Let  others  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her;  I  in  that 
Sit  down  with  silence. 

Bri,  You  may,  my  lord,  securely ; 
Since  fame  aloud  proclaimeth  her  perfections^ 
Commanding  ail  men's  tongues  to  sing  her 

praises. 
Should  I  say  more,  you  well  might  censure  me 
(What  yet  I  never  was)  a  flatterer. 
What  trampling's  that  without  of  horses? 

Enter  Butler. 

But,   Sir,  my  yoiing  masters  are  newly 

alighted.  fsitions. 

Bri.  Sir,  now  observe  their  several  dispo- 

£rUer  Charles* 

Char.  Bid  my  subsiser  carry  my  hackney  to 
The  butt*ry,  and  give  him  his  bever ;  it  is  a 

civil 
And  sober  beast,  and  will  drink  moderately ; 
And,  that  done,  turn  him  into  the  quadrangle. 

Bri.  He  cannot  out  of  his  university  tone. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egremont,  and  Cowsy, 
Eust.  Lackey,  take  care  our  coursers  be 

well  riibbM  [in  speed. 

And  cloath*d ;  they  have  outstrippM  the  wind 

Lew:  Ay,  marry.  Sir,  there's  metal  in  this 

young  fellow ! 


•  and  will  lose  no  minute. 


Nor  out  ofspace  to  knowledge.']  We  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  tliis  passage,  but 
suspect  a  corruption.    Perhaps  the  author  wrote, 

«  and  will  lose  no  minute. 

Nor odght  ofspace  to  knou> ledge ; 

The  meaning  of  which  is  clear.     Time  and  space  are  no  uncommon  association. 
^         ■■    ■    And  in  Greek  y6u  tan 
Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly.]  Brisac  is  here  strangely  out  of  character.    He  is  repre- 
sented as  an  old  stupid  justice  of  the  peace,  one  of  no  polite  literature,  and  read  only  in  the  old 
statutes,  and  in  them  no  better  learned  than  his  clerk :  Yet  here,  'tis  manifest,  he  is  making  an 
allusion  to  a  passage  in  Juvenal's  Satires* 

Hoc  cuncta  effundunt  animi  secret  a.    Quid  ultrh? 
Concumbunt  Grffce.  Theobald, 

Mr. Theobald  complains,  that  the  country  justice  is  here  out  of  charactcrj  as  he  supposes 
him  to  refer  to  Juvenal's  Concumbunt  Grcerh  But  supposing  the  Author  look  his  hint  from 
hence,  he  does  not  make  the  country  justice  refer  to  it.  But  Mr.  Theobald  does  not  seem  to 
have  observed  the  equivocation  of  the  word  Lilly,  whlcli  refers  to  the  old  gjraminarian,  as 
Andrew  says  after.  To  bring  me  back  from  my  grammar  to  my  horn-look  I  This  is  an  allasion 
surely  within  the  compass  of  a  country  squire,  and  therefore  quite  in  character.        Seward* 
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What  a   sheep'*   kx>k    hit   Elder  Brother 
has! 

Char.  Your  hles^ng.  Sir! 

Bri.  Rise,  Charles;  thou  hast  it 

Eutl.  Sir,  though  it  be  unusual  in  the  courts 
(Since  *tis  the  country's  garb)  I  bend  my  knee. 
And  do  expect  what  fouows. 

Bri,  Courtly  beg'd. 
My  blessing !  take  it.  [adorer. 

Eusi.    (to  Lew.)   Your   lordship's  Yow'd 
What  a  thing  this  brother  is!  Yet  Til  vouch- 
safe him 
The  new  Italian  shrug.    How  clowuishly 
The  book-worm  docs  return  it. 

Char.  I  am  glad  you^rc  well.  [Reads, 

Eust,  Pray  you  be  happy  in  the  knowledge 
This  pair  of  accompHsh  a  tnonsieurs :  [of 

They  are  gallants  that  have  seen  both  Tio^ 

Bri.  1  embrace  their  loves.  [picks. 

Egre.  Which  we'll  repay  with  servulating.^ 

Coir.  And  will  re)X)ri  your  bounty  in  the 
court.  [first 

Bri,  I  pray  you,  make  deserving  use  on't 
Eustace,  give  entertainment  to  your  friends ; 
What's  in  my  house  is  theirs. 

Eusi,  Which  weil  make  use  of:  fhealthR, 

Let's  warm   our   brains  with  halta-dozen 

Aod  then,  hang  cold  discourse;   for  we'll 

speak  fife^works.  [ExeUnt. 

Lew,  What,  at  his  book  already? 

Bn,  Fy,  fy,  Charles, 
Ko  hour  of  interruption  ?     , 

Char,  Plato  differs  from  Socrates  in  this. 

Bri,  Come,  lay  them  by ; 
Let  them  asree  at  leisure. 

Char.  Man's  life.  Sir,  being 
So  short,^  and  then  the  way  that  leads  unto 
The  knowledge  of  ourselves,  so  long  and  te- 
£ach  minute  should  be  precious.  fdious, 

Bri,  In  our  care  [with 

To  manage  worldly  business,  you  must  part 
This  bookish  contemplation,  and  prepare 
Yourself  for  action ;  to  thrive  in  this  age. 
Is  held  the  palm  of  learning.  You  must  study 
To  know  vvhat  part  of  my  land's  good  for  th' 
|dough. 


And  what  for  pasture;  how  to  boy  and  sell 
To  the  best  advants^ ;  how  to  cure  my  oxen  '^ 
When  they're  o*ergone  with  labour. 

Chat.  I  may*do  this  [tillage. 

From  what  I've  read,  Sir.  For  what  concerns 
Who  better  can  deliver  it  than  Virgil 
In  his  Georgicks?  and  to  cure  your  herds, 
H is  Bucolicks  is  a  master-piece.  *  *   But  when 
He  does  describe  the  commonwealth  of  bees. 
Their  industry,  and  knowledge  of  the  herbs 
From  which  they  gather  honev,  with  their  care 
To  place  it  with  decorum  in  tne  hive. 
Their  government  among  themselves,  their 

order 
In  going  forth  and  coming  loaden  home. 
Their  obedience  to  their  kmg,  and  his  rewards 
To  such  as  labour,  and  his  punishments  '* 
Only  inflicted  on  the  slothful  drone ; 
I'm  ravish'd  with  it,  and  there  reap  my  harvest^ 
And  there  receive  the  gain  my  cattle  bring  me. 
And  there  find  wax  and  honey. 

Bri.  And  ^row  rich 
In  your  imagmation.     Heyday,  heyday ! 
Georgicks,  and  Bucolicks,  and  bees !  Art  mad? 
Char.   No,   Sir,  the  knowledge  of  these 

^ards  me  from  it.  [of  books, 

Bri.  But  can  you  find  amotig  your  bundle 

And  put  in  all  your  dictionaries  that  speak  all 

tongues. 
What  pleasures  they  enjoy,  that  do  embrace 
A  welUshap'd  wealthy  bride?  Answer  me  that. 
Char,  'Tis  frequent.  Sir,  in  story:  There 

I  read  of 
All  kind  of  virtuous  and  vicious  women. 
The  ancient  Spartan  dames,  and  Roman  ladies. 
Their  beauties  and  deformities,    And  when 
I  light  upon  a  Portia  or  Cornelia, 
Crown'd  with  still-flourishing  leaves  of  truth 

and  goodness, 
With  such  a  feeling  I  peruse  their  fortunes. 
As  if  I  then  had  liv'd,  and  freely  tasted 
Their  ravishing  sweetness ;  atthepresent,loving 
The  whole  sex  for  their  goodness  and  example. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  look  on 
A  Clytemncstra  or  a  TuUia,  [latter. 

The  first  bath'd  in  her  husband's  blood ;  the 


■  Which  well  repay  with  servulating.]  This  is  the  reading  of  1637.  The  edition  of  l651, 
^  all  the  subsequent,  say,  with  service.  The  old  reading  is  probably  right,  and  meant  to 
tidicule  the  conceit  and  affectation  of  Eustace's  travelled  companions. 

•  Man's  life.  Sir,  being 
So  short,  ^c.l  Charles  is  here  Immediately  shewing  his  learning;  for  if  I  am  not  very 
nmch  mistaken,  the  Poets  have  given  him  this  sentiment  from  the  first  Aphorism  of  Hippocrates. 

Theobald. 

'<» Jjow  to  cure  my  oxen. 

When  they're  o'ergrown  ivith  labour,']  G'ergroivn,  we  think  with  the  editors  of  1750,  is 
fnoneous.    Those  gentlemen  read  6'erdone\  but  as  o'ergone,  which  conveys  the  same  mean* 
wg,  is  nearer  the  trace  of  the  old  letters,  we  have  chose  10  adopt  th.it  word. 
*■  ^nd  to  aire  our  herds 
His  bucolicks  is  a  master-piece.']  This  mistake,  of  mentioning  those  subjects,  as  occur- 
ring on  the  Bucolicks,  which  are  treated  of  in  the  Georgicks,  ij  noticed  by  Mr!  Sympbon. 
**  -  with  his  punishments 


Only  it^icted  on  the  stothfnl  drone^ 
Igoavom  fucos  pecus  ii  prasepibns  arcent,  says  Virgil. 


Theobald. 
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Withoot  a  touch  of  piety,  driying  on 
Her  chariot  o*er  her  father's  breathless  trank. 
Horror  invades  my  facuhies;  and  comparing 
The  multitudes  o*  th*  guilty,  with  the  few 
That  did  die  innocents,.!  detest  and  loath  'em. 
As  ignorance  or  atheism. 

Bri,  You  resolve  then,  [me } 

Ne*er  to  make  pitvment  of  the  debt  you  owe 

Char,  What  debt,  good  Sir? 

Bri,  A  debt  I  paid  my  father 
When  I  begat  thee,  and  made  him  a  grandsire; 
Which  I  expect  from  you. 

Char.  The  children.  Sir, 
Which  I  will  leave  to  all  posterity. 
Begot  and  brought  up  by  my  painful  studies. 
Shall  be  my  living  issue.  [collection 

Brt.  Very  well ;  and  I  shall  have  a  ^neral 
Of  all  thequiddits^^  from  Adam  to  this  time 
To  be  my  grandchild. 

Char,  And  such  a  one,  I  hope.  Sir, 
^8  shall  not  shame  the  family. 

Bri.  Nor  will  you  take  care  of  my  estate? 

Char,  But  in  my  wishes :  I"^"^ 

For  know.  Sir,  that  the  wings  on  which  mv 
Is  mounted,  have  long  since  borne  her  too  hign 
To  stoop  to  any  prey  that  soars  not  upwards. 
Sordid  and  dunghill  minds,  compos'd  of  earth. 
In  that  gross  element  fix  all  their  happiness ; 
But  purer  spirits,  pureed  and  refin'd,  snake  off 
That  clog  of  human  frailty.     Give  me  leave 
Tenioy  myself;  that  place  that  does  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  nourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their 

counsels; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  n>t. 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  m  my  fancy. 
Deface  their  ill-plac*d  statues.    Can  I  then 
Part  with  such  constant  pleasures,  to  embrace 
Uncertain  vanities?  No ;  be  it  your  caro 
Taugment  your  heap  of  wealth ;  it  shall  be 

mine 
Tencrease  in  knowledge.    Lights  there,  for 
my  study!  {^Exii, 

Bri.  Was  ever  man,  that  had  reason,  thus 
transported 
From  all  sense  and  feeling  of  his  proper  good  ? 
It  vexes  me;  and  if  I  found  not  comfort 
In  my  young  Eustace,  I  might  well  conclude 
My  name  were  at  a  period ! 

Lew,  He's  indeed.  Sir, 
The  surer  base  to  build  on. 


Enter  Eustace,  Egremont,  Coivsy^  and 
Andrew, 


Bri.  Eustace! 

Eust,  Sir. 

Bri.  Your  ear  in  private. 


And,  I  suspect  mv  master  \^ 

Has  found  harsh  welcome;  he*j  gone  snpper- 
Into  his  study.    Could  I  find  out  the  cause* 
It  may  be  borrowing  of  his  books,  or  so, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Eust.  My  duty  shall.  Sir,  [tioo 

Take  any  form  you  please ;  and,  in  your  mo- 
To  have  me  married,  you  cut  off  all  dangers 
The  violent  heats  of  youth  might  bear  me  to. 
Lew,  It  is  well  answered. 
Eust.  Nor  shall  vou,  my  lord. 
Nor  your  fair  daugnter,  ever  findjust  cause 
To  mourn  your  choice  of  me.     The  name  of 

husband. 
Nor  the  authority  it  carries  in  it. 
Shall  ever  teach  me  to  forg^  to  be. 
As  I  am  now,  her  servant,  and  your  lordship's : 
And,  But  that  modesty  forbids  that  I 
Should  sound  the  trumpet  of  my  own  deserts, 
I  could  say,  my  choice  manners  havebeensuch. 
As  render  me  lov*d  and  remarkable 
To  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
Cow.  Nay,  to  the  king. 
Egre,  Nay,  to  the  king  and  council. 
And.  These  are  court-admirers. 
And  ever  echo  him  that  bears  the  bag : 
Though  I  be  dull-ey*d,  I  see  through  this 
juggling. 
Eust.  Then  for  my  hopes— 
Cow.  Nay,  certainties. 
Eust.  They  stand 
As  far  as  any  man's.     What  can  there  ^1 
In  compass  of  her  wishes,  which  she  shall  not 
Be  sudaenly  possessed  of?  Loves  she  titles?  , 
By  the  grace  and  favour  of  my  princely  friends, 
I  am  what  she  would  have  me. 

Bri.  He  speaks  well. 
And  I  belie\'e  him. 

Lew,  I  could  wish  I  did  so.  [man, 

Pray  you  a  word.  Sir.    He's  a  proper  gentle- 
And  promises  nothing  but  what  is  possiole; 
So  far  I  will  go  with  you:  Nay,i  add. 
He  hath  won  much  upon  me;  and,  were  he 
But  one  thing  that  his  brother  is,  the  bai^gain 
Were  soon  struck  up. 
Bri.  What's  that,  mv  lord? 
Lew,  The  heir.        '  [shall  be. 

And.  Which  he  is  not,  and,  I  trust,  never 
Bri,  Come,  that  shall  breed  no  difFerence. 
You  see,  [take, 

Charles  has  giv'n  o'er  the  world ;  I'll  under- 
And  with  much  ease,  to  buy  his  birlhrirfit  of 
him  [state 

For  a  dry- fat  of  new  books ;  nor  shall  my 
Alone  make  way  for  him,  but  my  elder  bro- 
ther's ; 
Who,  being  issueless,  t'advancc  our  name, 
I  doubt  not,  will  add  his.     Your  resolution? 
Lew-  I'll  first  acquaint  mydaughur  with 
the  proceedings : 
On  tliese  terms,  I  am  yours,  as  she  shall  be. 


*^  AH  the  quiddits.]  Suhtilties  or  equivocations.  The  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare's  Ham- 
let: *  Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets, 
'  his  cases,  and  his  tricks  ?* 
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Make  you  no  scruple ;  §pet  the  wriuDgs  ready. 
She  sball  be  tractable.    To-morrow  we  -will 
hold  [stace, 

A  second  conferenoe.    FareweU,  noble  Eu- 
And  you,  brave  gallants. 

Eutt  Full  increase  of  honour 
Wait  ever  on  your  lordship !  [^ni ! 

And,  The  gout,  rather,  and  a  perpetual  me- 

Bri,  You  see,  Eustace, 
How  I  travail  to  possess  you  of  a  fortune' 
Yoa  were  not  bom  to.  Be  you  worthy  of  it : 
I'll  furnish  you  for  a  suitor;  visit  her,  , 
And  prosper  in*t 

Eutt.  She's  mine.  Sir,  fear  it  not : 
In  all  my  travels,  I  ne*er  met  a  virgin 
That  could  resist  my  codrtship. 

Cow,  If  thb  take  now. 
We're  made  for  ever,**  and  will  revel  it! 

[Exeunt, 

And.  In  tough  Welch  parsly,  whicn,  in  our 
vulg^ir  tongue,  is       ' 


Strong  hempen  halters.      My  poor  master 

cozen'd, 
And  I  a  looker-on  1  If  we  have  studied 
Our  majors,  and  our  minors,  antecedents. 
And  conseouents,  to  be  concluded  coxcombs, 
WeVe  maae  a  fair  hand  on*tl  Vm  glad  I've 

found 
Out  all  their  plots,  and  their  conspiracies. 
This  shall  t*  old  monsieur  Marmont;  one^ 

that  thoush 
He  cannot  read  a  proclamation,         [Charles 
Yet  dotes  on  leamina;,  and  loves  my  master 
For  being  a  scholar.  I  hear  he*s  comine  hither; 
i  shall  meet  him ;  and  if  he  be  that  dd 
Rouffh  testy  blade  he  always  us'd  to  be, 
He'U  ring  em  such  a  peal*^  as  shall  go  near 
To  shake  their  bell-room  $  peradventure,  beat 

*em,* 
For  he  is  fire  and  flax }  and  so  have  at  him. 

[Ent. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Miramont  and  Brisac, 

Mir.  T^AY,  brother,  brother! 

^^  Bri,  Pray,  Sir,  be  not  movd  j 
I  meddle  with  no  business  but  mine  pwn  -, 
And,  in  mine  own,  'tis  reason  I  should  govern. 

Mir.  But  know  to  govern  tlien,  and  under- 
stand. Sir,  [be 
And  be  as  wise  as  you're  hasty.    Though  yon 
My  brother,  and  from  one  blood  sprung,  I 

must  tell  you. 
Heartily  and  home  too 

Bri.  What,  Sir? 

Mir.  What  I  grieve  to  find; 
Vou  area  fool,  arid  an  old  fool,  and  that's  two. 

Bri.  We'll  part  'em,  if  you  please. 

Mir.  No,  they're  entaird  to  you. 
Seek  to  deprive  an  honest  noble  spirit. 


Your  eldest  son.  Sir,  and  your  very  image, 
(But  he's  so  like  you,  that  he  fares  the  worse , 

for't) 
Because  he  loves  his  book,  and  dotes  on  that« 
And  only  studies  how  to  know  thing;s  excel- 
lent. 
Above  thereach  of  such  coarse  brains  as  yours. 
Such  muddy  fancies,  that  never  will  know 
•further  [chants. 

Than  when  to  cut  your  vines,  and  cozen  uier- 
And  choke  your  hide -bound  tenants  with 
musty  harvests ! 
Bri.  You  go  too  fasi. 
Mir.  I'm  not  come  to  my  pace  yet. 
Because  h'  has  made  his  sttidy  all  his  pleasure^ 
And  is  retired  into  his  contemplation. 
Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  chafifof  na- 
ture. 
That  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mind  mud  too. 


•  If  ihit  take  note. 


Wire  made  for  evefl\  Several  of  the  editions  old  and  modern  continue  this  to  Eustace's 
speech  $  others  have  nonsensically  assigned  it  to  Brisac.    The  oldest  quarto  of  all  has  it  thus. 

Eust.  ff  this  take  now,  &c.    ^ 

But  Eustace  was  the  last  speaker,  and  nobody  had  iutcrrupted  him ;  therefore  *tis  absurd,  that 
his  name  should  be  put  here  only  because  he  continues  to  speak.  It  must  certainly  be  placed 
to  one  of  his  han^rs  on,  who  hugs  himself  with  the  thought,  that  if  this  match  takes  place, 
they  shall  have  it  m  their  power  to  revel  it  with  a  vengeance.  -  Theobald. 

These  words  might  be  spoken  by  Eustace,  but  the  oldest  quarto  marking  them  as  a  new 
•pecrh,  gives  force  to  Mr.  IhcobaUrs  conjecture. 

*'  /'//  ring  /jfOT  such  a  peal.]  To  riug  a  peal  is  a  mt^nphor  for  scolding,  which  Andrew 
would  certainly  not  use;  No  more  than  he  would  beat  Brisac  and  Eustace:  It  is  plain,  Mira- 
nwnt  was  to  do  both ;  we  must  read  therefore ; 

He* II  ring  'em  such  a  peal 

This  will  restore  both  the  sense  and  grammar.  Seward. 
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Therefore  must  he  be  flung  from  his  inherit* 

ancc?  rboy," 

Must  he  be  dispossessed^  and  monsieur  Gingle- 
His  younser  brother-—— 
Bri.  You  forget  yourself. 
Mir,  Because  h'  has  been  at  courts  and 

leam*d  new  tongues. 
And  how  to  «tpeak  a  tedious  piece  of  nothing. 
To  vary  his  face  as  seamen  do  their  compass. 
To  worship  images  of  gold  and  silver. 
And  fail  before  tne  she-<;alves  of  the  season, 
Therefore  must  he  jump  into  his  brother's 

land?  [enough 

Bri,  Have  you  done  yet,  and  have  you  spaKe 
In  praise  of  learning,  Sir? 
3ftr.  Never  enough.  [ing  is? 

Bri.  But,  brother,  do  you  know  what  learn- 
Mir,  It  is  not  to  be  a  justice  of  peace,  as  you 

are. 
And  *^  palter  out  your  time  i*  th'  penal  statutes* 
To  hear  the  curious  tenets  controverted 
Between  a  Protestant  constable  and  a  Jesuit 

cobler; 
To  pick  natural  philosophy  outof  l>awdry,[Iady$ 
When  your  worship's  p1eas*d  to  correctify  a 
Nor  'tis  not  the  main  moral  of  blind  justice, 
(Which  is  deep  learning)  when  your  worship's 

tenants 
Bring  a  light  cause  and  heavy  hens  before  you. 
Both  fat  and  feasible,  a  goose  or  pig; 
And  then  you  sit,  like  Eouity,  witn  both  hands 
Weighing  indifferently  tne  state  o'th*  question. 
These  are  your  qmdiibets,  but  no  learning, 

brother.  riearning, 

Bri.  You  are  so  parlously  in  fove  witli 
That  I'd  be  glad  to  know  what  you  under- 
stand, brother: 
I'm  sure  you  have  read  all  Aristotle. 

Mir.  Faith,  no: 
But  I  believe;  I  have  a  learned  faith,  ^if* 
And  that's  it  makes  a  gentleman  of  my  sort. 
Though  I  can  speak  no  Greek,  I  love  the 

sound  on't; 
It  goes  so  thundering  as  it  conjiir'd  devils : 
Charles  speaks  it  lofUiy,  and,  if  thou  werta 

man. 
Or  hadst  but  ever  hefird  of  Homer's  Iliads, 


Hesiod,  and  the  Graek  poets,  thou  wouldst 
run  mad,  rgendenum 

And  hang  thyself  for  joy  thou'dst  such  t 
To  be  thy  son.  Oh,  he  has  read  sudi  thxnn 
Tomel 

Bri,  And  you  do  understand  'em,  brother? 

Mir.  1  tell  thee,  no;  that's  not  material; 
the  sound's 
Sufficient  to  confirm  an  honest  man. 
Good  brother  Brisac,  does  your  youns  courtier. 
That  wears  the  fine  clothes,  and  is  me  excel- 
lent oentleman, 
The  traveller,  the  soldier,  as  you  think  too, 
Understand  any  other  [>ower  than  his  taylor? 
Or  know  what  motion  is,  more  than  an  horse* 
race?  [from  taverns? 

What  the  moon  means,  but  to  light  him  home 
Or  the  comfort  of  the  sun  is,  but  to  wear 
slash'd  clothes  in  ?  [np, 

And  must  this  piece  of  ignorance  be  popp  d 
Because  *t  can  kiss  the  hand,  and  cry, '  sweet 
lady?'  [licb, 

Say,  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  re- 
Drunk  your  Vcrdea  wine,*^  and  rid  at  Naples, 
Brought  home  a  box  of  Venice  treacle  with  it, 
To  cure  young  wenches  that  have  eaten  ashes: 
Xlust  this  thing  therefore—^ 

Bri,  Yes,  Sir,  this  thing  must! 
1  will  not  trust  my  land  to  one  so  sotted. 
So  grown  like  a  disease  unto  his  study. 
He  that  will  fling  off  all  occasions      [state  is, 
And  cares,  to  make  him  understand  wh^t 
And  how  to  govern  it,  must,  by  that  reason, 
Be  flung  himself  aside  from  managing: 
My  younp;er  boy  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

Mir,  He  is  an  ass,  a  piece  of  ginger-bread. 
Gilt  over  to  please  foolish  girls  and  puppets. 

Bri.  You  are  my  elder  brother. 

Mir.  So  I  had  need,  [all  else. 

And  have  an  elder  wit;  thou'dst  shame  us 
Go  to !  1  say  Charles  shall  inherit. 

Bri,  I  say,  no; 
Unless  Charles  had  a  soul  to  understand  it. 
Can  he  manage  six  thousand  crowns  a-year 
Out  of  the  metaphysicks?  or  can  all 
His  learn'd  astronomy  look  to  my  vineyards? 
Can  the  drunken  old  |)oets  make  up  my  vines? 


*'  and  monsieur  Gingle-boy, 

Bis  younger  hrother^-^ — ]  vVe  must  read,  jifigie-lAy*  i.  e.  A  fop,  that  fell  into  every 
upstart  fashion.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  latter  part  of  queen  KUzabeth's  reign,  and  also  in 
tnat  of  king  James  the  First,  for  the  men  to  wear  boots ;  ^s  we  may  see  by  the  pictures  of 
those  times,  and  their  spurs  were  equipped  with  a  sort  of  bells,  or  loose  rowels,  which  jingled 
whenever  they  moved.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald's  solution  of  this  passage  is  a  good  one;  but  we  see  no  cause  why  gingle  may 
not  be  spelt  with  a  g. 

'*  And  palter  out  your  time.  ]  Shakespeare  says,  in  his  Macbeth, 

'  And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 

*  TTiat  pallor  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 

*  That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

*  And  break  it  to  our  hojie '  R. 

*'  Drunk  your  Verdea  wine."]  There  is  a  river  in  Ital}',  that  runs  through  the  territory  of 
Praneste,  which  of  old  was  called  Vercsis:  Tht*  n\orc  modern  p;co.s^raphers  tell  us  that  now  its 
fnamc  is  Verd^.    I  doubt  no>,  bui  pur  A'.tiiors  allude  to  the  wines  niade  in  that  neighbourhood, 

Thcokald* 
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(I  know,  they  can  drink  *em)  or  your  excel- 
lent humanbts 
Seirem  the  merchants  for  my  best  advantage? 
Can  history  cut  my  hay,  or  get  my  com  in? 
And  can  geometry  vent  it  in  the  market? 
Shall  I  have  my  sheep  kept  with  a  Jacob's 

staff  now? 
I  wonder  you  will  magnify  this  mad-man; 
You  that  are  old  and  should  understand. 

Mir.  Should,  say'st  thou? 
Thou  monstrous  piece  of  ignorance  in  office ! 
Thou  that  hast  no  more  knowledge  than  thy 

clerk  infuses. 
Thy  dapper  clerk,  larded  with  ends  of  Latin, 
And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office; ^° 
Thou  unreprievable  dunce!  (that  thy  formal 

band-stnngs. 
Thy  ring,  nor  pomander,  cannot  expiate  for) 
Dost  thou  tell  me  I  should?  I'll  poze  thy 

worship 
In  thine  own  libraiy,  an  almanack; 
Which  thou  art  daily  poring  on,  to  pick  out 
Days  of  iniquity  to  cozen  fools  in,  [me. 

And  foil  moons  to  cut  cattle!  Dost  thou  taint 
That  have  run  over  story,  poetry. 
Humanity  ? 

Bru  As  a  cold  nipping  shadow  fed. 

Does  o'er  the  ears  of  corn,  and  leave  'em  blast- 
Put  up  your  anger ;  what  I'll  do,  I'll  do. 

Mir.  "Thou  snalt  not  do« 

JBri.  I  will. 

Mir.  Thou  art  an  ass  then, 
Adull  old  tedious  ass ;  thou'rt  ten  times  worse. 
And  of  less  credit,  than  dunce  HolHngshead 
The  Englishman,  that  writes  of  shows  and 
sheriffs." 

Enter  Lewis* 

Bn.  Well,  take  your  pleasure;  here's  one 

[  must  talk  with. 
Lew.  Good  day.  Sir. 
Bri,  Fair  to  you,  Sir. 
Lew,  May  I  speak  wi*  you? 
Bri.  With  all  my  heart,  I  was  waiting  on 

your  good  ness- 
Lew.  Good-morrow,  monsieur  Miramont. 
Mir,  Oh,  sweet  Sir, 
Keep  your  good. morrow  to  cool  your  wor- 
ship's pottage. 
A  couple  of  the  world's  fools  met  together 
To  raise  up  dirt  and  dunghills  I 

*^  And  he  no  more  than  custom  0/ offences.]  Th*;re  is  great  humour  in  this  passage,  and 
'tis  pity  that  it  should  be  hurt  by  so  obscure  an  expression  at  the  close.  I  can  affix  no  idea  to 
it,  but  that  the  justice's  clerk's  whole  literature  consists  in  the  forms  of  commitment  for 

eommon  offences ;  and  therefore  thought  that  the  original  might  ha\  e  been, customary 

offences :  Which  conveys  this  idea  more  clearly  than  the  present  reading,  which  is  too  ob- 
scure to  be  genuine.  But  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters,  1  have,  I  thitik,  hit  upon  a  much 
clearer  one,  and  which  for  that  reason  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  original  one. 

And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office.  Seward. 

"  That  writes  q/*  snows  and  sheriffs.']  The  quarto  in  1(551,  and  the  folio  in  1679,  have  it 
diowt\  which  1  take  to  be  the  genuine  word :  liccausc  Ilollingshead  is  very  prolix  in  describ- 
iog  tilts  and  tournaments,  public  entries;  masqnes,  and  othor  pieces  of  pageantry.     Tfieelatd. 

Vot.  L  5C 


Lew.  Are  they  drawn?  [two  hours, 

Bri.  They  shall  be  ready,  Sif,  within  thes« 
And  Charles  set  his  hand. 

Lew.  *Tis  necessary;  [state 

For  he  being  a  joint  purchaser,  though  your 
Was  got  by  your  own  industry,  unless 
He  seal  to  the  conveyance,  it  can  be 
Of  no  validity. 

Bri,  He  shall  be  ready. 
And  do  it  willingly. 

Mir.  He  shall  be  hang'd  first. 

Bri,  I  hope  your  daughter  likes. 

Lew.  She  loves  him  well.  Sir: 
Youns  Eustace  is  a  bait  to  catch  a  woman ; 
A  budding  sprightly  fellow.     You're  resolv'd 
That  all  shall  nass  from  Charles?  [then, 

Bri.  All,  all;  he's  nothing; 
A  bunch  of  books  shall  be  his  patrimony. 
And  more  than  he  can  manage  too. 

Lew.  Will  your  brother 
Pass  over  his  land  too,  to  your  son  Eustace? 
You  know  he  has  no  heir. 

Mir.  He  will  be  flead  first. 
And  horse-collars  made  of 's  skin ! 

Bri.  Let  him  alone;  [Sir. 

A  wilful  man ;  my  state  shall  serve  the  turn. 
And  how  does  your  daughter? 

Lew.  Ready  for  the  hour ; 
And  like  a  blushing  rose,  that  stays  the  pulling. 

JBri.  To-morrow  thea's  the  day. 

Lew.  Why  then  to-morrojiv, 
I'll  bring  the  girl ;  get  you  the  writings  ready.. 

Mir.  But  hark  you,  monsieur,  have  you 
the  virtuous  consience 
To  help  to  rob  an  heir,  an  Elder  Brother, 
Of  that  which  nature  and  the  law  flings  on 

him? 
You  were  your  father's  eldest  son,  I  take  it. 
And  had  his  land ;  'would  you  had  had  hi| 

wit  too. 
Or  his  discretion,  to  consider  nobly 
What  'tis  to  deal  unworthily  in  these  things* 
You'll  say,  he's  none  of  yours,  he  is  his  son; 
And  he  will  say,  he  is  no  son  to  inherit 
Above  a  shelf  of  books.  Why  did  he  get  him? 
Why  was  he  brought  up  to  write  and  read, 
and  know  things?  [tice? 

Why  was  he  not,  like  his  father,  a  dumb  jus- 
A  flat  dull  piece  of  phlegm,  shap'd  like  a  man  ? 
A  reverena  idol  in  a  piece  of  arras? 
Can  you  lay  disobedience,  want  of  manners, 
Or  any  capital  crime  to  his  charge? 
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Lew.  I  do  not,  [me.  Sir; 

Nor  do  not  w^gh  your  words;  they  bite  not 
This  man  must  answer. 

Bri. '  1  have  don't  already. 
And  given  sufEcient  reason  to  secure  me. 
And  so,  good-morrow,  brother,  to  your  i>a- 
tience. 
Lew,  Good-morrow,  monsieur  Miramont. 
Mir,  Good  night-caM 

[Exeunt  Bri.  and  Lew. 
Keep  you  brains  warm,  or  ma^ots  will  breed 
in  'em  I  [thee  books  yet ; 

Well,  Charles,  thou  shalt  not  %yant  to  buy 
The  fairest  in  thy  study  arc  my  gift. 
And  the  University  Louvaine  for  thy  sake 
Hath  Usted  of  my  bounty ;  and  to  vex 
Th'  old  doting  fool  thy  father,  and  thy  bro- 
ther, [them: 
They  shall  not  share  a  solz  of  mine  between 
Nay  more,    Til  give  thee   eight  thousand 

crowns  a-year. 
In  some  high  strain  to  write  my  epitaph.  [^Ex. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egremont,  and  Cowsy. 
Eust.  How  do  I  look  now  to  my  Elder 
Nay,  'tis  a  handsome  suit.  [Brother? 

tow.  All  courtly,  courtly. 
Eust.  I'll  assure  ye,  gentlemen,  my  taylor 
has  travell'd. 
And  speaks  as  lofty  language  in  his  bills  too. 
The  cover  of  an  old  book  would  not  shew 

thus. 
FjT,  fy,  what  things  these  academicks  are. 
These  book-worms,  how  they  look  1 

Egre.  They're  mere  images. 
No  genteel  motion  nor  behaviour  in  'em ; 
They'll  prattle  ye  oiprimum  mobile^ 
And  tell  a  story  of  the  state  of  Heav'n, 
What  lords  and  ladies  govern  in  such  houses. 
And  what  wonders  they  do  when  they  meet 
together,  .  [a  juggler. 

And  how  they  spit  snow,  iire,  and  hail,  like 
And  make  a  noise,  when  they're  drunk^  which 
we  call  thunder. 
Cow.  They  are  the  sneaking  st  things,  and 
'  the  contemptiblest;  [thing 

Such  small-bear  brains  1    But  ask  'em  any 
Out  of  the  element  of  their  understanding. 
And  they  stand  gaping  like  a  roasted  pig. 
Do  they  know  what  a  court  is,  or  a  council. 
Or  how  the  affairs  of  Christendom  are  ma- 

mag'd? 
Do  they  know  any  thing  but  a  tir'd  hackney? 
And  then,  they  ciy  '  absurd,'  as  the  horse  un- 
derstood 'em,"  [Brother, 
They  have  made  a  fair  youth  of  your  Elder 
A  pretty  piece  of  flesh  ! 
Eust.  I  thank  'em  for  it; 


Long  may  he  study,  to  give  me  his  state! 
Saw  you  niy  mistress? 

Egre.  Yes,  she's  a  sweet  youne  woman;' 
But,  be  sur^,  you  keep  her  uom  learniDg. 

Eust.  Songs  she 
May  have,  and  read  a  little  unbak'd  poetry, 
Sucn'as  the  dabblers  of  our  time  contrive. 
That  has  no  weight  nor  wheel  to  move  the 

mind. 
Nor,  indeed,  nothing  but  an  empty  sound ; 
She  shall  have  clothes,  but  not  made  by  geo- 
metry; 
Horses  and  coach,  but  of  no  immortal  race. 
I  will  not  have  a  scholar  in  mine  house. 
Above  a  gentle  reader ;  the^  corrupt 
The  foolisn  women  with  their  subtle  problems: 
I'll  have  my  house  caird  Ignorance,  to  fright 
Prating  philosophers  from  entertainment. 
Cow.  It  will  do  well :  Love  those  thai  love 
sood  fashions,  [mire  'eip ; 

Good  clothes  and  rich,  they  invite  men  to  ad- 
That  speak  the  lisp  of  court ;  oh  I  'tis  great 
learning  [courtly. 

To  ride  well,  dance  vf  ell,  sing  well,  or  whistle 
They're  rare,  endowments ;  Siat  have  seen  far 
countries,  [no  truths. 

And  can  speak  strange  things,  tho'  they  speak 
For  then  they  make  things  common.    When 
are  you  married? 
Eust.  To-morrow,  I  think ;  we  must  have 
a  masque,  boys. 
And  of  our  own  making. 

Egre.  Tis  not  half  an  hour's  work ; 
A  Cupid  and  a  fiddle,  and  the  thing's  done. 
But  let's  be  handsome;  shall's  be  gods  or 
nymphs  ? 
Eust!  What,  nymphs  with  beards? 
Cow.  That's  true;  we  will  be  knights  then. 
Some  wandring  knights,  that  light  nere  on  a 
sudden.  [gentlemen, 

Eust.  Let's  go,  let's  go ;  I  must  go  visit. 
And  mark  what  sweet  lips  I  must  kiss  to- 
morrow. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cook,  Andrew,  and  Butler, 
Cook.  And  how  does  my  master? 
And*  Isal'sbook.    Peace,  coxcomb! 
That  such  an  unlearn'd  tongue  as  thine  should 
ask  for  him ! 
Cook.  Does  he  not  study  conjuring  too? 
And.  Have  you 
L^st  any  plate,  Butler? 

But.  No,  but  I  know 
I  shall  to-morrow  at  dinner. 

And.  Then  to-morrow  [we  meddlt 

You  shall  be  turn'd  out  of  your  place  for't; 
With  no  spirits  o'  th'  butt'ry;  they  taste  too 
small  tor  us. 


And  then  they  cry  absurd  as  the  horse  understood  *em.']  Mr.  Theobald  censures  this  pas- 

._^ stark  ftonesense:  Mr.  Seward  gives  the  following  very  proper  explication  of  it;  *  This 

is  spoke  of  the  college-students,  whom  the  fop  makes  such  pedants,  as, to  talk  even  to  their 
'  horses  in  scholastic  terms,  calling  it  absurd  in  a  tired  hackney  to  hobble  and  stumble.' 
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Keen  me  a  pie  in  folio,  I  beseech  thee. 
And  thou  shall  see  how  ^pmM]y  TU  trans- 
late him. 
ShaU's  have  good  cheer  to-morrow? 
Cook,  Excellent  good  cheer,  Andrew. 
And.  The  spite  on't  is,  that,  much  about 
that  time, 
I  shall  be  areuing,  or  deciding  rather. 
Which  are  the  males  and  females  of  red  her- 
rings; '  [only; 
And  whether  they  be  taken  in  the  Red  Sea 
A  question  found  out  bv  Copernicus, 
The  learned  motion-maker. 
Cook,  Ay,  marry,  Butler, 
Here  are  rare  things!    A  man,  that  1ook*d 

upon  him. 
Would  swear  he  understood  no  more  than  we 
But.  Certain,  a  learned  Andrew.         [do. 
And,  I've  so  much  on*t. 
And  am  so  loaden  with  strong  understanding, 
I  fear  they'll  run  me  mad.     Here's  a  new  in- 
strument, [with, 
A  mathematical  gjister,  to  purge  the  moon 
When  she  is  laden  with  (old  phlegmatic  hu- 
mours; 
And  here*s  another,  to  remove  the  stars. 
When  they  grow  too  thick  in  the  firmament. 
Cook.  Oh,  Heav'ns!  why  do  I  labour  out 
my  life 
In  a  beef-pot?  and  only  search  the  secrets 
Of  asallad,  and  know  no  further? 

And.  They  are  not 
RevealM  to  all  heads ;  these  are  far  above 
Your  element  of  fire,  Cook !  I  could  tell  you 
Of  Archimedes*  glass,  to  fire  your  coals  with ; 
And  of  the  philosopher's  turf,  that  ne'er  goes 

out. 
And,  Gilbert  Butler,  I  could  ravish  thee. 
With  two  rare  inventions. 
Bui.  What  are  they,  Andrew  ? 
And.  The  one,  to  blanch  your  bread  from 
chippings  Base, 
.\nd  in  a  moment,  as  thou  wouldst  an  almond; 
The  sect  of  the  Epicureans  invented  that: 
The  other,  for  thy  trenchers,  that's  a  strong 

one. 
To  cleanse  you  twenty  dozen  in  a  minute, 
An<  no  noise  heard ;  which  is  the  wonder, 

Gilbert! 
And  this  was  out  of  Plato's  New  Ideas. 
But.  Why,  what  a  learned  master  dost 

thou  serve,  Andrew  ? 

And.  These  are  but  the  scrapings  of  his 

understanding,  Gilbert.  [people, 

With  Kods  and  goddesses,  and  such  strange 

He  dea^,  and  treats  with  in  so  plain  a  fashion, 

As  thou  dost  with  thy  boy  that  draws  thy 

drink,  [scalders. 

Or  Ralph  there,  with  his  kitchen-boys  and 

Cook.  But  why  should  he  not  be  familiar, 

and  talk  sometimes. 


As  other  Christians  do,  of  hearty  matters? 

And  come  into  th*  kitchen,  and  there  cut  his 

breakfast?  fthere  eat  it. 

But.  And  then  retire  to  the  butt'ry,  and 

And  drink  a  lusty  bowl  ?  My  younger  master. 

That  must  be  now  the  heir,  will  do  all  these. 

Ay,  and  be  drunk  too ;  these  are  mortal  things. 
And.  My  master  studies  immortality. 
Cook,  ^fow  thou  talk* St  of  immortality. 

How  does  thy  wife,  .Vndrew?  My  old  master 

Did  you  no  small  pleasure  when  he  procured 
ner,  [her  now. 

And  stock*d  you  in  a  farm.   If  he  should  love 

As  he  hath  a  colt's  tooth  yet,  what  says  your 
learning  [A  ndrew  ? 

And  your  strange  instruments  to  that,  my 

Can  any  of  your  learned  clerks  avoid  it? 

Can  you  put  by  his  mathematical  engine? 
And.  Yes,  or  I'll  break  it  Thou  awaken*st 
me; 

And  I'll  peep  i'  th'  moon  this  month,  but  I'll 
watch  for  him ! 

My  master  rings;  I  must  go  make  him  a  fire. 

And  conjure  o  er  his  books. 
Cook.  Adieu,  good  Andrew; 

And  send  thee  manly  patience  with  thy  learn- 
ing !  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  I  have  forgot  to  eat  and  sleep  with 
reading. 
And  all  my  faculties  turn  into  study : 
'Tis  meat  and  sleep!  What  need  I  outward 

garments,  [i'^g^* 

When  I  can  clothe  myself  with  understand- 
The  stars  and  glorious  planets  have  no  taylors. 
Yet  ever  new  they  are,  and  shine  like  cour- 
tiers; 
The  seasons  of  the  year  find  no  fond  parents. 
Yet  some  are  arm'd  in  silver  ice  that  glisters. 
And  some  in  gaudy  green  come  in  like  mas- 
quers; [lodging, 
The  silk-worm  spins  her  own  suit  and  her 
And  has  no  aid  nor  partner  in  her  labours ! 
Why  should  we  care  for  any  thing  but  know- 
ledge? 
Or  look  upon  the  world,  but  to  contemn  it? 

Enter  Andrew, 

And.  Would  you  have  any  thing? 

Char.  Andrew,  I  find 
There  is  a  stie  grown  o'er  the  eyeo*  th*  bull,*' 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 

And.  Put  a  ^Id  ring  ins  nose,  and  that 
will  cure  him. 

Char.  Ariadne's  crown's  awry  too ;   two 
main  stars. 
That  held  it  fast,  are  slipp'd  out. 

And.  Send  it  presently 


*'  There  is  a  stie  grown  o'er  the  eye  o*  Ih*  lull.']  Charles  is  speaking  of  the  Bull,  or  sign 
TauTvsy  upon  the  coelestial  globe.  A  piece  of  dirt  was  fallen  on  the  Bulrs  eye,  which  looked 
H:e  that  inflammation  which  is  called  a  stie.  Theobald. 
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To  Gallilaeo,  the  Italian  star-wrightv** 
He'll  set  it  right  again,  with  little  labour. 
Char.  Thou  art  a  pretty  scholar. 
And.  I  hope  I  shsill  be  :  [nothing? 

Have  I  swept  your  btwks  so  often  to  know 
Char.  I  hear  thou  rt  married. 
And.  It  hath  pleas'd  your  father 
To  match  me  to  a  maid  of  his  own  choosing:*^ 
(1  doubt  h^r   constellation's  loose  too,  and 
wants  nailing)  [Sir. 

And  a  sweet  farm  he  has  given  us,  a  mile  off. 
Char.  Marry  thyself  to  understanding,  An- 
drew: 
These  women  are  errata  in  all  authors! 
They're  fair  to  see  to,  and  bound  up  in  vellum, 
Smooth,  white,  and  clear 3  but  their  contents 

are  monstrous; 
They  treat  of  nothing  but  dull  age  and  dis- 
eases, [there  is 
Thou  hasl  not  so  much  wit  in  thy  head,  as 
On  those  shelves,  Andrew. 
And.  I  think  I  have  not,  Sir< 
Char.  No,  if  thou  hadst 
Thou  dst  never  have  warm'd  a  woman  in  thy 

bosom :  *^ 
They're  cataplasms,  made  o*  th'  deadly  sins. 
I  ne'er  saw  any  yet  but  mine  own  mother. 
Or,  if  I  did,  I  did  regard  them  but 
As  shadows  that  pass  l)y  of  under  creatures. 


And.  Shall  1  brinfj  you  one?  I'll  trust  you 

with  my  own  wife. 

1  would  not  have  your  brother  go  beyond  you. 

They're  the  prettiest  natural  philosophers  to 

play  with ! 

Char-  No,  no;  they're  opticks  to  delude 

men's  eyes  with.  [Andrew? 

Does  ray  younger  brother  speak  any  Greek  yet. 

And.  No,  but  he  speaks  High  Dutch ;  and 

that  goes  as  daintily.  [yesterday. 

Char.  Reach  me  the  books  down  I  read 

And  make  a  little  fire,  and  get  a  manchet; 

Make  clean    those  instruments  of    brass  I 

shew'd  you,  [fox-tail. 

And  set  the  great  sphere  by;  then  take  the 

And  purge  the  books  from  dust^  last,  take 

your  Lilly, 
And  get  vour  part  ready. 

And.  Shall  I  go  home.  Sir?  fUes,  Sir. 

My  wife's  name  is  Lilly;  there  my  oest  part 
Char.  I  mean  your  grammar.  Oh,  tnou 
dunderhead  I 
Wouldst  thou  be  ever  in  thy  wife's  Syntaxis? 
Let  me  have  no  noi^e,  nor  nothing  to  disturb 
I  am  to  find  a  secret.  [me; 

And.  So  am  I  too; 
Which,  if  I  do  find,  I  shall  make  some  smart 
for't.  [KTeunL 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter 'Leiois,  Angellina,  Sylvia,  and 
Notary. 

Lew.  'T'HIS  is  the  day,  my  daughter  An- 

-■-        gellina. 
The  happy  day,  that  must  make  you  a  fortune, 
A   large  and   full  one;    my  great  care  has 

wrought  it. 
And  yours  must  be  as  great  to  entertain  it. 
Yqung  Eustace  is  a  gentleman  at  all  points, 
And  his  behaviour  anable  and  courtly. 
His  person  excellent;  1  know  you  find  that, 
I  read  it  in  your  eyes,  you  like  his  youth. 
Young  handsome  people  should  be  match'd 
together,  [fortunes. 

Then  follow  handsome  children,  handsome 
The  most  part  of  his  father^s  state,  my  wench. 
Is  tied  in  jointure;  that  makes  up  the  har- 
mony; 


And,  when  ye  are  married,  he's  of  that  soft 

temper. 

And  so  far  will  be  chain'd  to  your  observance, 

That  you  may  rule  and  turn  him  as  you  please. 

What,  are  the  writings  drawn  on  our  side, 

Sir?  [him, 

Not.  They  are ;  and  here  I  have  so  fetter'rf 
That,  if  theKlder  Brother  set  his  hand  to. 
Not  all  the  po\v'r  of  law  shall  e'er  release 
him.  [knaves, 

Lew.  These  notaries  are  notable  confident 
And  able  to  do  more  mischief  than  an  army. 
Are  all  your  clauses  sure? 

Not.  Sure  as  proportion ;  [in^s. 

They  may  turn  nvers  sooner  than  these  writ- 
Why  did  you  not  put  all  the  lands  in.  Sir? 

Lew.  *Twas  not  condition'd. 

Not.  If  it  had  been  found. 
It  had  been  but  a  fauk  made  in  the  writing; 
If  not  found,  all  the  land. 


»♦  To  Gallatteo,  the  Italian  star-wrigbt.']  But  Gallilceo  vfzs  his  true  name,  as  I  had  se- 
veral years  ago  n)arked  in  the  margin  of  my  book,  and  as  Mr.  Sympson  likewise  lately  observed 
to  me.  Theobald. 

**  To  match  me  to  a  maid  of  his  own  choosing;']  Mr.  Sympson  alters  maid  to  mate;  which 
is  certainly  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unwarraiitcd. 

»*  Thou'dst  neer  have  warm'd  a  woman  in  thy  hosom{]  The  allusion,  I  take  it,  is  to  the 
silly  countryman  in  the  fable,  who  cherished  a  frozen  snake  in  his  boaoai,  till  it  recovered  and 
stung  him  4  Theobald. 
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Lew.  These  are  small  devils,        [make  it ; 
That  care  not  who  has  mischief,    so  they 
They  live  upon  the  mere  scent  of  dissention  : 
Tis  well,  'tis  well.    Are  you  contented,  girl  ? 
For  your  will  must  be  known. 
Ang,  A  husband's  welcome, 
And,  as  an  humble  wife,  I'll  entertain  him  : 
No  sovereignty  I  aim  at;  'tis  the  man's,  Sir  ; 
For  she  that  seeks  it  kills  her  husband's  ho- 
nour. 
The  gentleman  I  have  seen,  and  well  ob- 

serv'd  him. 
Yet  find  not  that  grac'd  excellence  you  pro- 
mise ; 
A  pretty  gentlemen,  and  he  may  please  too ; 
And  some  few  flashes  I  have  heara  come  from 
Bat  not  to  admiration,  as  to  others;      [him, 
He*8  young,  and  may  be  good,  yet  he  must 
make  it;  [also.*^ 

And  I  may  help,  and,  helpM  too,  thank  him 
It  13  your  pleasure  I  should  make  him  mine. 
And  't  has  been  still  my  duty  to  observe  you. 
Lew.  Why  then  let's  go,  and  I  shall  love 
your  modesty.  [Una, 

To  horse,  and  brins  the  coach  out.    Angel- 
To-morrow  you  will  look  more  womanly. 
Ang.  So  I  look  honestly,  I  fear  no  eye,  Sir. 

\Exe, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Brisac,  Andrew,  Cook,  and  Lilly. 

Bri.  Wait  on  your  mastery  he  shall  have 

that  befits  him. 
And,  No  inheritance,  Sir? 
Bri.  You  speak  like  a  fool,  a  coxcomb ! 
He  shall  have  annual  means  to  buy  him  books. 
And  find  him  clothes  and  meat;  what  would 
he  more?  [nature. 

Trouble  him  with  land  ?  'tis  flat  agamst  his 
I  love  him  too,  and  honour  those  gifts  in  him. 
And.  Shall  master  Eustace  have  all? 
Bri,  All,  all ;  he  knows  how 
To  use  it;  he's  a  man  bred  in  the  world. 
T'other  i'  th*  heav'ns.    My  masters,  pray  be 
wary  [sauces 

And  serviceable;  and.  Cook,   see  all  your 
Be  sharp  and  poignant  in  the  palate,   that 
they  may 


Commend  you ;  look  to  your  roast  and  bak'd 

meats  handsomely,  [things — 

And  what  new  kicksna\vs  and  delicate  made 

Is  th'  music  come?   . 

But.  Yes  Sir,  they're  here  at  breakfast. 

Bri.  There  will  be  a  masque  too.     Yoft 

must  sec  this  room  clean,  [lows : 

And,  Butler,  your  door  open  to  all  good  fel- 

But  have  an  eye  to  your  plate,  for  there  be 

furies-^ 

My  Lilly,  welcome!  vou  are  for  the  linen  5 

Sort  it,  and  set  it  rcacly  for  the  table; 

And  see  the  bride-bed  made,  and  look  tht 

cords  be 
Not  cut  asunder  by  the  gallants  too; 
There  be  such  knacks  abroad.    Hark  hither, 
Lilly!      ^  [w'ye: 

To-morrow  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  fU  sup 
Your  husband  shall  be  safe;   I'll  send  you 

meat  too. 
Before,  I  cannot  well  slip  from  my  companv. 
And.  Will  you  so,  will  you  so.  Sir?  iMl 
make  one  to  eat  it ; 
I  ma)r  chance  to  make  you  stagger  too. 
Bri.  No  answer,  Lilly? 
Lil.  One  word  about  the  linen.  I'll  be  ready. 
And  rest  your  worship's  still. 

And.  And  I'll  rest  w'ye;  [nimble? 

You  shall  sec  what  rest  'twill  be.    Are  you  so 
A  man  had  need  have  ten  pair  of  ears  to 
watch  you.  [wants  you ; 

Bri.  Wait  on  your  master,  for  I  know  he 
And  keep  him  in  his  study,  that  the  noise 
Do  not  molest  him.    I  will  not  fail,  my  Lilly ! 
Come  in,  sweet-hearts,  all  to  their  several  du- 
ties. [JS'.t. 
And.  Are  you  kissing-ripe.  Sir?   Double 
but  my  farm. 
And   kiss  her  'till   thy  heart  ake.     These 

smock-vermin ! 
How  eagerly  thiey  leap  at  old  mens'  kisses! 
The}'  lick  tneir  lips  at  profit,  not  at  pleasure. 
Ana  if  'twere  not  for  the  scunry  name  of 
cuckold,  [hour  at  length 

He  should  lie  with  her.    I  know,  she'll  Ja- 
With  a  good  lordship.    If  he  had  a  wife  now ! 
But  that's  all  one,  I'll  fit  him.     I  must  up 
Unto  my  master;  he'll  be  mad  witli  study. 

[Exit. 


*7  He^s  young  and  may  he  good,  yet  he  must  make  it. 

And  J  may  help,  and  help  to  thank  him  a/io.J  I  can  make  no  sort  of  sense  of  the  latter  * 
part  of  the  last  line;  but  as  the  foregoing  lines  point  out  the  intention  of  the  author,  so  that 
will  direct  us  to  the  true  reading.  The  sense  I  take  to  be  this.  He's  yet  too  young  to  be  fix'd  to 
cither  good  or  evil,  but  he  may  hereafter  make  himself  good,  and  I  may  help  to  make  him  so : 
And,  as  I  am  young,  he,  in  return,  may  help  to  fix  me  m  ^xxlness.  The  slight  reformation, 
that  I  have  ofifercxl,  entirely  gives  this  sense.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

He*s  young,  and  may  he  good,  yet  he  must  make  him  so^ 
And  I  may  help,  and  for  help  thank  him  also. 

We  think  Mr.  Seward's  explanation  of  the  sense  of  this  passage  just ;  but  the  words  we  have 
introduced  to  the  text  are  nearer  those  of  The  old  copies,  while  they  convey  the  same  mc<aning: 
'  Each  giving  help,  and  each  giving  thanks.*  The  alteration  in  the  iirst  line  seems  totally 
vmeoessary. 


iij^  THE  ELDER  BROTHER.  fActS,  Sc8. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Charles. 


Char.   What  noise  is  this?    My  head  is 
broken!  In ev'iy corner,*' 


As  if  the  earth  were  shaken  with  some  strange 

cholic. 
There  are  stirs  and  motions.    What  planet 

rules  this  house? 


*•  What  noise  is  in  this  house,  my  head  is  broken.']  The  old  editions  have  handed  down  in 
us  as  ridiculous  a  blunder  upon  this  passage,  as  ever  pass'd  the  press.    They  read ; 
— ^— -  my  head  is  broken. 
Within  a  parenthesis  in  evry  corner : 

Our  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gibber,  who  jumbled  the  Custom  of  the  Country  and  this  play 
into  one  comedy,  sagaciously  saw,  that  within  a  parenthesis  did  not  so  harmoniously  begin  a 
▼erse ;  he  has  therefore  alter'd  it  thus. 

— — -  my  head  is  broken 
f     With  a  parenthesis  in  ev'ry  comer; 

This  gentleman,  I  suppose,  might  have  met  with  this  scrap  of  Latin,  which  is  said  to  those 
who  make  false  grammar,  Diminuis  Prisdani  caput:  You  break  Priscian's  head.  Now  if  a 
little  false  grammar  would  break  Priscian*s  head,  he  naturally  concluded,  a  common  man's 
head  might-  be  broken  with  a  parenthesis:  and  so  he  very  judiciousljr  adopted  the  expres- 
sionr.  But  may  it  not  be  asked,  how  did  this  nonsense  slip  at  first  into  tne  old  books?  I 

believe,  I  can  give  a  solution  for  that  Some  careful  reader  had  written  in  the  margin  of  bis 
book  at  the  words, 

■    ■  My  heart  is  broken 

Within  SL  parenthesis. 

But  forgetting  to  make  the  two  half-moons,- which  form  a  j^ar^ Mem,  it  was  mistook  at  press 
for  a  part  of  me  text,  and  thence  we  derive  this  wonderful  interpolation.  Theobald. 

As  this  passage  has  been  most  stran^ly  treated,  we  hope  our  readers  will  allow  us  to  lay 
before  them  the  icctions  of  the  several  editions  which  have  come  to  our  hands,  together  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  different  variations :  But  which,  as  it  may  be  censured  as  a  species  of  verbal 
criticism,  we  should  not  have  done,  had  we  not  imagined  it  would  afford  entertainment  to  the 
curious  and  discerning. Quarto,  1(537,  says, 

What  noise  is  in  this  house,  my  head  is  broken. 

Within  a  parenthesis,  in  every  corner 

As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  Kc. 

Quarto,  1 651, 

Wliat  noise  is  this,  my  head  is  broken. 
Within  a  parenthesis,  in  every  corner 
As  \fthe  earth  were  shaken,  fee. 

Folio,  1679  (wherein  the  whole  of  ^this  beautiful  poem  is  degraded  into  prose),  except  saying, 
What  a  noise,  copies  the  words  of  l637. Octavo,  171 1, 

What  noise  is  in  this  house,  my  head  is  broken. 
With  several  noises ;  and  in  every  corner. 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  Sec, 

Here  we  find  that  the  rejection  of  the  words,  within  a  parenthesis,  was  concluded  on  near  forty 
years  before  Mr  Theobald's  edition  was  published;  a^circumstance  he  ought  to  have  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  interpolation  of  the  \vords,  with  several  noises ;  and  — .* Octavo,  1750, 

What  noise  is  in  this  house,  (my  head  is  broken  !) 
With  several  noises;  and  in  every  corner; 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c. 

We  will  give  Mr.  Theobald  credit  for  the  irejected  words  having  been  meant  as  a  direction  j 
but  surely,  then,  the  parenthesis  should  have  extended  further  than  he  has  made  it;  it  should 
have  gone  on  to  the  word  comer ;  otherwise,  assisted  by  his  alteration  of  the  points,  the  whole 
passage  is  (to  use  tliat  gentleman's  favourite  expression)  stark  nonsense.  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  human  ingenuity,  we  believe,  to  make  any  sense  of,  What  noise  is  in  this  house,  with 
several  noises ;  and  in  every  corner  j  as  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c.  A  plain  proof  this  is, 
among  innumerable  others,  that  the  deser\'edly-most-ad mired  Editor  of  Shakespeare  undertook 
the  rcvisal  of  the  next-best  English  drams^tists,  when  his  faculties  were  debilitated  and  his  fancy 
extinguished,  if  not  his  understanding  impaired.  Of  the  quartos,  the  oldest  arc,  generally,  most 
to  be  depended  on;  but  the  Elder  Brother  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  .The  copy  oiT  I66I  cor- 
rects various  passages  which  appear  nonsense  in  that  of  l637,  as  well  as  enables  tis  to  rectify 
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Enter  Andrew* 
Who's  there? 

And.  Tis  I,  Sir,  faithful  Andrew. 

Char.  Come  near« 
And  lay  thine  ear  down;  hear'st  no  noise? 

And.  The  cooks  [pies. 

Are  chopping  herbs  and  mince-meat  to  make 
And  breaking  marrow-bones. 

Char.  Can  they  set  them  again  ? 

And.  Yes,  yes,  in  broths  and  puddings; 
and  they  grow  stronger. 
For  th*  use  of  any  man. 

Char,  What  squeak ing*s  that? 
Sore,  there  is  a  massacre. 

And.  Of  pigs  and  geese.  Sir,  [Sir, 

And  turkeys,  for  the  spit.  The  cooks  are  angry. 
And  that  makes  up  the  medley. 

Char.  Do  they  thus 
Atercry  dinner?  1  ne*er  mark*d  them  yet. 
Nor  know  who  is  a  cook. 

And.  They're  sometimes  sober. 
And  then  they  beat  as  gently  as  a  taber. 

Char.  What  loads  are  these  ? 

And  Meat,  meat.  Sir,  for  the  kitchen ; 
And  stinking  fowls  the  tenants  have  sent  in : 
They'll  ne'er  be  found  out  at  a  general  eating. 
And  there's  fat  venison.  Sir, 

Char.  What's  that? 

And.  Why,  deer;  [sures. 

Those  that  men  fatten  for  their  private  plea- 
Aodlet  their  tenants  starve  upon  the  commons. 

Char.  I've  read  of  deer,  but  yet  I  ne'er  cat 
any.  rviare,^Sir; 

And  There's  a  fishmonger's  boy  with  ca- 
Ancbovies,  and  potafgo,^°  to  make  you  drink. 

Char.  Sure,  these  are  modem,  very  modern 
For  I  understand  'em  not.  [meats. 

And.  No  more  does  any  man 
From  eaca-merda,^'  or  a  substance  worse. 
Till  they  be  greas'd  with  oil,  and  rubb'd  with 
onions,  [sallads. 

And  then  flung  out  of  doors,  they  are  rare 


Char.  And  why  is  all  this,  prithee,  tell  me, 
Andrew  ? 
Are  there  any  princes  to  dine  here  to-day? 
By  this  abunaance,  sure,  there  shoijJd  be 

princes. 
I've  read  of  entertainment  for  the  gods,  pern?  v 
At  half  this  charge.   Will  not  six  dishes  serve 
1  never  had  but  one,  and  that  a  small  one. 

And.  Your  brother's  married  thirf  day ;  he's 
Your  younger  brother,  Eustace!      [married; 

Char.  What  of  that?  [hither; 

And.  And  all  the  friends  about  are  bidden 
There's  not  a  dog  that  knows  the  house  but 

Char.  Married  ?  to  whom  ?       [comes  too. 

And.  Why,  to  a  dainty  gentlewoman. 
Young,  sweet,  and  modest. 

Char.  Are  there  modest  women? 
How  do  they  look  ? 

And.  Oh,  you'd  bless  yourself  to  see  them. 
He  parts  with's  book !  He  ne'er  did  so  before 

dhar.  What  does  my  father  for  'em?  [yet  I 

And.  Gives  all  his  land. 
And  makes  your  brother  heir. 

Char.  Must  I  have  nothing? 

And.  Yea f  you  must  study  still,  and  he'll 
maintain  you. 

Char.  I  am  his  Elder  Brother. 

And.  True,  you  were  so; 
But  he  has  leap  d  o'er  your  shoulders.  Sir. 

Char.  'Tiswell; 
He'll  not  inherit  my  understanding  too  ? 

And.  I  think  not;  hell  scarce nnd  tenants 
Out  to.  [to  let  it 

CAnr.  Hark,  hark! 

And.  The  coach  that  brings  the  fair  lady. 

Enter  Lewis,  Angellina,  Ladies,  Notary,  &c. 
Now  you  may  see  her. 

Char.  Sure,  this  should  be  modest;  [of  it, 
3ut  I  do  not  truly  know  what  women  make 
Andrew  I  She  has  a  face  looks  like  a  story  ;^^ 
The  story  of  the  Heavens  looks  very  like  ner. 


Kveral  new  errors  in  the  more  modem  editions :  Not  that  that  is  immaculate :  Without  the 
first  copy  (aided  by  the  same  infinite  drudgery  of  comparison  necessary  for  the  other  sixteen 
plays  printed  in  quarto)  we  should  not  be  enabled  to  furnish  our  readers  with  such  a  copy  of 
tbe  Elder  Brother  as  would  give  ourselves  satisfaction . 

With  respect  to  parentheses,  our  ancestors  were  unreasonably  fond  of  them ;  in  the  present 
iostanoe,  to  put  the  words,  my  head  is  broken,  between  a  parenthesis;  though  allowable,  is 
totally  unnecessary.  We  have  (except  in  punctuation)  followed  our  favourite  quarto ;  and 
flatter  ourselves,  the  reading  here  exhibited  will  be  allowed  to  be,  more  than  any  prior  to  it, 
lensible,  poetical,  and  nervous. 

The  interpolated  words,  with  several  noises f  we  apprehend  to  have  been  originally  a  direc- 
tion for  the  representation  at  the  theatre. 

**  Caviare.']  The  egss  of  a  sturt^eon.  ^ 

^Potargo!]  A  pickle,  prepared  in  the  West  Indies. 

^'  Coca  merda.']  This  expression,  too  gross  for  an  English  audience,  or  an  English  reader, 
will  be  understood  by  every  plerson  conversant  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages. 

^ She  has  a  face  looks  like  a  story: 

The  story  of  the  Hcavns  looks  very  like  her."]  Mr.  Seward,  out  of  kindness  to  Charles,  and 
Jat  he  may  *  not  talk  nonsense,'  would  alter  story  to  glory  in  both  places:  But,  says  Mr. 
Theobald,  *  I  have  preserved  the  word  story,  because  our  Authors  have  used  the  same  image 
'm  their  Philaster; 

-How  that  foolish  man. 


That  reads  the  story  of  a  woman  s  face, 
And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever  1 


wherein 


toe 
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An^.  A  mad  old  genlleman. 

Bfi.  Yea,  faith,  sweet  daughter,      [ledge. 
He  has  been  thus  his  whole  age,  to  my  know- 
He  has  made  Charles  his  heir,  I  know  that 
certainly;  [thing? 

Then   why  should  he  grudee  Eustace  any 

Ang.  I  would  not  have  alight  head,  nor 

one  laden  [Charles  u, 

With  too  much  learning,  as,  they  say,  this 

That  makes  his  book  his  mistress.     Sure, 

there's  something 
Hid  in  this  old  man's  anger^  that  declares  him 
Not  a  mere  sot. 

Bn.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  seal,  brother? 
All  things  are  ready,  and  the  priest  is  here. 
When  Charles  has  set  his  hand  unto  the  writ* 

ings. 
As  he  bhall  instantly,  then  to  the  wedding, 
And  so  to  dinner. 

Lew,  Come,  let's  seal  the  book  first. 
For  my  daughter's  jointure. 

BrL  Let's  be  private  in't^  Sir.       [Exeuni» 


And.  She  has  a  wide  face  then. 
Char.  She  has  a  cherubin's, 
Cover'd  and  veil'd  with  modest  blushes. 
Eustace^  be  happy,  whilst  poor  Charles  is 

patient! 
Get  me  my  book  again,  and  come  in  with  me. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Brisac,  Eustace,  Egremont,  Cowsy 
and  Miramont. 

Bri.  Welcome,  sweet  daughter ;  welcome, 
•noble  brother ;  [writings; 

And  you  are  welcome.   Sir,  with  all  your 
Ladies,  most  welcome  I  What,  my  angry  bro- 
ther! £else. 
You  must  be  welcome  too ;  the  feast  is  flat^ 

Mir.  I  come  not  for  your  welcome,  I  ex- 
pect none; 
I  bring  no  joys  to  bless  the  bed  withal; 
>Ior  songs,  nor  masques,  to  glorify  the  nup- 
tials. 
I  bring  an  angry  mind«  to  see  your  foU^-, 
A  sharp  one  too,  to  reprehend  you  for  it. 

Bri.  You  11  stay  ana  dine  though  ? 

Mir.  All  youf  meat  smells  musty ; 
Your  table  will  shew  nothing  to  content  me. 

Bri.  I'll  assure  you,  here's  good  meat. 

Mir.  But  your  sauce  is  scurvy ;  ftion . 

It  is  not  season'd  with  the  sharpness  of  dlscre- 

Eust.  It  seems  your  anger  is  at  me,  dear 
uncle.  [thou'rt  a  boy ;  - 

Mir.  Thee!  Thou  art  not  worth  my  anger; 
A  lump  o'  thy  father's  likeness,  made  of  no- 
thing ^  [head. 
But  antick  clothes  and  cringes!  Look  m  thy 
And  'twill  appear  a  loot-ball  full  of  fumes 
And  rotten  smoke!  Lady,  I  pity  you; 
You  area  handsome  and  a  sweet  young  lady, 
And  ought  to  have  a  handsome  man  yok'd 

t'ye. 
An  understanding  too;  this  is  a  gincrack. 
That  can  get  nothing  but  new  fashions  on  vou; 
For  say,  he  have  a  thing  shap'd  like  a  child, 
•Twill  either  prove  a  tumbler  or  a  taylor. 

Eust.  These  are  but  hirsh  words,  uncle. 

Mir.  So  I  mean  'em.  [ther. 

Sir,  you  play  harsher  play  w'your  Elder  Bro- 

Eust.  I  would  be  loth  to  give  you 

Mir.  Do  not  venture ;  [then. 

I'll  make  your  wedding-clothes  sit  closer  t'ye 
1  but  disturb  you;  I'll  go  see  my  nephew. 

Lew.  Pray  take  a  piece  of  rosemary,  ^s 

Mir.  I'll  wear  it; 
But  for  the  lady's  sake,  and  none  of  yours! 
May  be,  I'll  see  your  table  too. 

Bri.  Pray  do, 'Sir.  [Exit  Mir. 

wherein  he  certainly  is  very  right ;  which  is  still  stronger  proved,  by  Eustace  afterwards  saying, 

JIow  do  yoHy  Irolher,  with  your  curioiis  stor}- ? 
Have  you  not  read  kcr  yet  sujlaently  f 

"  Pray  take  a  piece  (j/'rosemar)'.]  It  has  been  oliscrxcd,  that  rosemary  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  strengilicn  the  memory,  ancl  that  it  was  not  only  carried  at  funerals,  but  worn  at 
weddings.    See  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  v.  -  Ji. 


SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Charles,  Miramont,  and  Andrew. 

Mir.  Nay,  you're  undone ! 

Char.  Hum! 

Mir.  Ha'ye  no  greater  feeling?  [Sir, 

And.  You  were  sensible  of  the  great  book, 
When  it  fell  on  your  head;  and,  now  the 

house 
Is  ready  to  fall,  do  you  fear  nothing? 

Char.  Will  he  have  my  books  too? 

Alir.  No ;  he  has  a  book, 
A  fair  one  too,  to  read  on,  and  read  wonden. 
I  would  thou  hadst  her  in  thy  study,  nephew, 
An  'twere  but  to  new -string  her.  " 

Char.  Yes,  I  saw  her;  [learning; 

And,  methought,   'twas  a  curious  piece  of 
Handsomely  bound,  and  of  a  dainty  letter. 

And.  He  Hung  awav  his  book. 

Mir.  I  like  that  in  nim : 
'Would  he  had  flung  away  his  dullness  too. 
And  spake  to  her. 

Char.  And  must  my  brother  have  all? 

Mir.  All  that  your  father  has. 

Char.  And  that  fair  woman  too? 

Mir.  That  woman  also. 

Char.  He  has  cnou»:;h  then.  [tcr? 

May  I  not  see  her  sometimes,  and  caliber  sis- 
1  will  do  him  no  wrons;. 

Mir.  Tliis  makes  mc  mad ; 
I  could  now  cry  for  anger !  These  old  fools 
Are  the  most  stubborn  and  the  wilfull'st  cox- 
combs ! 


Icfcd.  Scd.J 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 


SOI 


Faxewell,  and  fall  to  your  book  $  fciig^et  your 

brother: 
You  arc  my  heir,  and  I'll  provide  y*  a  wife, 
m  look  upon  this  marriage^  though  I  hate  it. 

Enter  Brisac. 

Bri.  Where  is  my  son? 

And.  There,  Sir;  casting  a  figure 
What  chopping  children  his  brother  shall  have. 

Bri.  He  does  well.    How  dost,  Charles? 
Still  at  thy  Tbook  ?  f his  father. 

Jnd,  He's  studying  now,  Sir,  who  shall  be 

Bri.  Peace,  vou  rude  knave!  Come  hither, 
Charles ;  oe  merry.  [Sir. 

Char,  I  thank  you ;  I  am  busy  at  my  book, 

BrL  You  must  put  your  hand^  my  Charles, 
as  I  would  have  you. 
Unto  a  little  piece  of  parchmenFt  here; 
Only  your  name.    You  write  a  reasonable 
hand.  [it. 

Char.  But  t  may  do  uni'e<'4onably  to  write 
What  is  it.  Sir? 

Bri.  To  pass  tbe  land  I  have.  Sir, 
Unto  your  younger  brother. 

C^r.  ls*t  no  more?  [provided  for; 

Bri.  No,  no,  'lis  nothing:    You  shall  be 

And  new  books  you  shall  have  still,  and  new 

studies ;  [care,  boy  j 

And  have  your  means  brought  in  vv^ithout  tny 

And  one  still  to  attend  you. 

Char.  This  shews  your  love,  f;^ther. 

Bri.  Tm  tender  to  you. 

And.  Like  a  stone,  I  take  it. 

Char.  Why,   father,   I'll  go  down,  an't 
please  you  let  me,  [woman. 

Because  I'a  see  the  thing  they  call  the  gentle- 
1  see  no  women,  but  through  contemplation. 
And  there  I'll  do't  before  the  company^ 
And  wish  my  brother  fortune. 

Bri.  Do,  1  prithee.  [above. 

Char.  I  must  not  stay^  for  I  have  things 
Require  my  study. 

Bri.  No,  thou  shalt  not  stay ; 
Thou  shalt  have  a  brave  dinner  too. 

And.  Now  has  he 
O'erthrown  himself  ft>r  ever,    I  will  down 
Into  the  cellar,  and  be  stark  drunk  for  anger ! 

lExeuHt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Leitis,  Angellina,  Eustace,  Priest, 
Ladies,  Cowsy,  Notary^  and  Miramont. 

Not.  Come,  let  him  bring  his  son's  hand, 
and  all's  done. 
"Vour's  ready? 

Priest.  Yes,  I'll  dispatch  ve  presently, 
Inimcdiately ;  for,  in  truth,  1  am  a-hungry. 

£im/.  1)o,  speak  apace,  for  we  believe  ex- 
Do  not  we  Slay  long,  mblress  ?  [actly, 

Ang.  I  find  no  fault;  [do  them. 

Better  things  well  done,  than  want  time  to 
Uncle,  why  are  you  sad? 

Vot.  U 


Mir.  Sweet^smeUing  blossom  I  [tent; 

'Would  I  were  thine  uncle  to  thine  own  con- 
I'd  make  thy  husband's  state  a  t^ussmd  bet* 

lep, 
A  yearly  thousand.    Thou  hast  miss'd  a  maa 
(But  that  he  is  addicted  to  his  study. 
And  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind) 
Would  weigh  dqwn  bundles  of  these  empty 
kexes. 

Ang.  Can  he  speak.  Sir? 

Mir.  'Faith,  yes ;  but  not  to  women  s 
His  language  is  to  Heav'n,   and  heay'niy 

wOnder, 
To  nature,  and  her  dark,  and  secret  causes. 

Ang.  And  does  he  speak  Vvell  there? 

Mir.  Oh,  admirably! 
But  he's  too  bashful  to  behold  a  woman ; 
There's  none  that  sees  him,  nor  he  troubles 

Ang.  He  is  a  man.  [none. 

Afir.  Yes,  and  a  clear -sweet  spirit. 

Ang.  Then  conversation,  metninks-*'-^ 

Mir.  So  think  I  too; 
But  'tis  his  rugged  fate,  and  so  I  leave  you. 

Ang.  I  like  thy  nobkness;  • 

Eust.  See,  my  mad  uncle 
Is  courting  my  fair  mistressw 

Lew.  Let  him  alone ; 
There's  nothing  that  allays  an  angry  mind 
So  soon  as  a  sweet  beauty.    He'll  come  to  tis. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Charles. 

Eust.  My  father's  here,  my  brothejr  too, 
that's  a  wonder ; 
Broke  like  a  spirit  from  his  cell. 

Bri.  Come  hither,  [see 

Come  nearer,  Charles;  'twas  your  desire  to 
My  noble  daughter,  and  the  company,  [boy. 
And  give  your  brother  ioy,  and  th?n  to  seal. 
You  do  like  a  good  brotn^r, 

Lew.  Marry,  does  he. 
And  he  shall  have  my  love  for  ever  for't 
Put  to  your  hand  now. 

Not.  Here's  the  deed.  Sir,  ready. 

Char.  No,  you  must  pardon  me  awhile:  I 
tell  you, 
I  am  in  contemplation ;  do  not  trouble  me. 

Bri.  Com^  leave  thy  study,  Charles. 

Char.  I'll  leave  my  life  first; 
I  study  now  to  be  a  man ;  I've  found  it. 
Before,  what  man  was,  was  but  my  argument^ 

Mir.  I  like  this  best  of  all;  he  has  taken 
His  dull  mist  flics  away.  [fitej 

Eust.  Will  you  write,  brother? 

Char.  No,  brother,  no;  I  have  no  time  for 

poor  things;  [lion. 

I'm  taking  th'  height  of  that  bright  constcUa- 

Bri.  I  say  vou  trifle  time,  soni 

Char.  1  will  not  seal,  Sir: 
I  am  your  Eklest,and  I'll  keep  my  birth-right; 
For,  Ileav'u  forbid  I  should  become  example. 
Had  y'only  shew'd  me  land,  I  had  dcliver'd  it. 
And  been  a  proud  man  to  have  parted  wiili  U; 
'Tis  dirt,  antl  labour.  Do  I  speak  right,  uncle? 

Alir.    Bravely,    my  boy;    and    bless   thy 
tongue  1  '  "^ 
2P 
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THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 


[Act  3.  Sc.S. 


Char,  I'll  forward. 
But  you  have  open*d  to  me  such  a  treasure, 
(I  find  my  mind  free ;  Heav*n  direct  m;^  for- 
tune!) [sacrifice? 
Mir.  Can  he  speak  now?  Is  this  a  son  to 
Char,  Such  an  inimitable  piece  of  beauty. 
That  I  have  studied  lonz,  and  now  found  only. 
That  1*11  part  sooner  with  my  soul  of  reason. 
And  be  a  plant,  a  beast,  a  fish,  a  fly, 
And  only  make  the  number  of  things  up, 
Than  yield  one  foot  of  land,  if  shf  be  tied  to't  I 
Lew.  He  speaks  unhappily.    . 
Ang.  And,  methinks,  bravely. 
This  the  mere  scholar? 

Eust.  You  but  vex  yourself,  brother. 
And  vex  vour  study  too. 

Char.  Go  you  and  study ; 
For  'tis  time,  young  Eustace.   You  want  man 
and  manners;  font 

I've  studied  hpth,  although  I  made  no  show 
Go,  turn  the  volumes  over  I  have  read. 
Eat  and  digest  them,  that  they  may  grow  in 
thee :  [lamp. 

Wear  out  the  tedious  night  with  thy  dim 
And  sooner  lose  the  day  than  leave  a  doubt : 
Distil  the  sweetness  from  the  poets'  spring. 
And  learn  to  love;  tliou  know'st  not  what 

fair  is: 
Traverse  the  stories  of  the  great  heroes, 
"The  wise  and  civil  lives  of  good  men  walk 
through :  [tries. 

Thou  hast  seen  nothing  but  the  face  of  coun- 
And  brought  home  nothing  but  their  empty 

words ! 
Why  shouldst  thou  wear  a  jewel  of  this  worth. 
That  hast  no  worth  .within  thee  to  preserx'C 
her? 

Beauty  clear  and  fair. 
Where  the  air 

Rather  like  a  perfume  dwells ; 
Where  the  violet  and  the  rose 
Their  blue  veins  in  blush  disclose. 

And  come  to  honour  nothing  else. 

Where  to  live  near. 
And  planted  there. 

Is  to  live,  and  still  live  new; 
Where  lo  gain  a  favour  is 
More  than  light,  perpetual  bliss. 

Make  me  live  by  .serving  you. 

Dear,  a^in  back  recall 

To  this  light, 
A  stranger  to  himself  and  all; 


Both  the  wonder  and  the  story 
Shall  be  yours,  and  eke  the  glory : 
I  am  your  servant,  and  your  thrall. 

Mir.  Speak  such  another  ode,  and  take  all 
What  say  you  to  the  scholar  now?  [yet! 

Ang.  I  wonder! 
Is  he  your  brother.  Sir? 

llust.  Yes.     'Would  he  were  buried ! 
I  fear  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me;  a  younkcr.'* 

An^.  Speak  not  so  softly.  Sir;   'tis  very 
likely. 

Bri.  Come,  leave  your  finical  talk,  and  let's 
dispatch,  Charles. 

Char.  Dispatch!  what? 

Bri.  Why,  the  land. 

CAar.  Youare^deceiv'd,  Sir:  [man. 

Now  I  perceive  what  'tis  that  wooes  a  wo- 
And  what  maintains  her  when  she's  woo'd. 

I'll  stop  here. 
A  wilful  povferty  ne'er  made  a  beauty. 
Nor  want  of  means  maintain'd  it  virtuously. 
Though  land  and  monies  be  no  happiness. 
Yet  they  are  counted  good  additions. 
That  use  I'll  make;  he  that  neglects  a  bless- 

3,  [use  it, 

he  want  present  knowledge  how  to 
Neglects  himself.    May  be,  I  have  done  you 
wrong,  lady,  [gpther; 

Whose  love  and  hope  went  hand  in  hand  to- 
May  be,  my  brother,  that  has  long  expected 
The  happy  nour,  and  bless'd  my  ignorance. 
(Pray,  give  me  leave.  Sir,  I  shall  clear  all 
doubts.)  [that. 

Why  did  they  shew  me  you?  Pray  tell  me 
(Mir.    He'll  talk  thee  into  a  pension  for 

thy  knavery.) 
Cht^r.  You,  happy  you  I  why  did  you  break 
unto  me?  [!>'• 

The  rosy-fingur'd  morn  ne'er  broke  so  swcet- 
I  am  a  man,  and  have  desires  within  me, 
Affections  too,  though  they  were  drown'd 
awhile,  [^^.°) ' 

And  lay  dead,  till  the  spring  of  beauty  raised 
Till  I  saw  those  eyes,  I  was  but  a  lump, 
A  chaos  of  confusedness  dwelt  in  me ; 
Then  from  those  eyes  shot  Love,  and  he  dis- 
tinguished. 
And  into  form  he  drew  my  faculties;      [too. 
And  now  I  know  my  land,  and  now  I  lov« 
Bri.  We  had  best  remove  the  maid. 
Char.  It  is  too  late.  Sir;  [Eustace, 

I  have  her  figure  here.     Nay,  frown  not, 
There  are  less  worthy  souls  for  younger  bro- 
thers : 


3*  I  fear  f  he*  II  make  an  ass  of  me,  a  younger.]  A  younger  what?  He  was  idreadv  his 
younger  brother.  I  hope,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  have  retrieved  the  original  word.  A 
younker,  among  the  sailors,  is  a  lad  employed  in  the  most  servile  offices  belonging  to  the  ship; 
such  as  swabbing  the  deck,  taking  in  the  tojvsails,  slingins:  the  yards,  taking  their  turns  at  the 
helm,  &c.  Theobald. 

This  contemptuous  distinction  is  very  common  in  the  old  plays.  So  FalstafF  sap, '  What, 
will  you  make  a  younker  of  me?'     First  Part  Henry  IV.  act  in.  '         R. 

And  yet,  prooably,  after  all,  yowiger  is  the  rignt  word;  since  the  whole  play  turns  on  an 
ittempt  to  make  the  Younger  Brother  the  Elder,  which  the  Elder  Brother  deleats. 


Act  3.  Sc.  5.] 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 


fOS 


TOs  is  no  fonn  of  silk,  but  sanctity,        [fy. 
Which  wild  lascivious  hearts  can  never  digni- 
Remove  her  where  you  will,  I  walk  alon^  still. 
For,  like  the  li^t,  we  make  no  separation. 
You  may  sooner  part  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
And  put  a  bar  betwixt  their  fellowships. 
Than  hlot  out  my  remembrance;  sooner  shut 
Old  Time  into  a  den,  and  stay  his  motion ; 
Wash  off  the  swift  hours  from  his  downy 

win«. 
Or  steal  Eternity  to  stop  his  glass. 
Than  shut  the  sweet  idea  I  have  in  me. 
Room  for  an  Elder  Brother  I  Pray  give  place. 
Sir!  [beat  thee; 

Mir.  H*as  studied  duel  too;  take  heed,  he'll 
H'as  frighted  the  old  justice  into  a  fever ! 
I  hope,  he'll  disinherit  him  too  for  an  ass ; 
For,  though  he  be  grave  with  years,  he*8  a 
great  baby. 
Cltar,  Do  not  you  think -me  mad  I 
Ang.  No,  certain.  Sir :  [cellent. 

1  have  heard  nothing  from  you  but  thmgs  ex- 
Char.  You  look  upon  my  clothes,    and 
laugh  at  me; 
My  scurvy  clothes! 
Ang.  They  have  rich  linings.  Sir. 

I  wbuid  your  brother 

Char.  His  are  sold,  and  gaudy. 

Ang.  But  touch  *em  inwardly,  they  smell 

of  copper.  [sweet  ladj. 

Char.  Can  you  love  me?  I  am  an  heir, 

Howe\'er  I  appear  a  poor  dependant. 

Can  you  love  with  nonour?  1  shall  love  so 

ever. 
Is  your  eye  ambitious?  I  may  be  a  great  man. 
h'l  wealth  or  lands  you  covet?   my  father 
must  die.  [take  it  deeply. 

Mir.  That  was  well  put  in;  i  hope  he'll 
Ckar.  Old  men  are  not  immortal,  as  I 
take  it. 
Is  it  you  look  for  youth  and  handsomeness? 
1  do  confess  my  brother's  a  handsome  gentle- 
man; [lady. 
Bnt  he  shall  give  me  leave  to  lead  the  way. 
Can  you  love  for  love,35  and  make  that  the 

rx.'Nvard  ? 
Tlic  old  man  shall  not  love  Ills  heaps  of  gold 
With  a  more  doting  superstition,         [lights ; 
Tbn  I'll  love  you;  the  young  man  his  dc- 
The  merchant,  when  he  ploughs  the  angry 
sea  up,  ^  [him. 

And  sees  the  mountain  -  billows  falling  on 
As  if  all  elements,  and  all  their  angers. 


Were  tum*d  into  one  vow*d  destruction. 
Shall  not  with  greater  joy  embrace  his  safety. 
We'll  live  tc^cther  like  two  wanton  vines. 
Circling  our  souls  and  loves  in  one  another; 
We'll  spring  together,  and  we'll  bear  one 
fruit ;  [mourn. 

One  joy  shall  make  us  smile,  and  pne  grief 
One  age  go  with  us,  and  one  hour  of  death     ' 
Shall  close  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  us 
happy.  .  fy'ours  for  ever ! 

Ang.  And  one  hand  seal  the  match :  I'm 
Lew.  Nay,  stay,  stay,  stay! 
Ang.  Nay,  certainly,  'tis  done.  Sir. 
Bri.  There  was  a  contract. 
Ang.  Only  conditional. 
That  if  he  had  the  land,  he  had  my  love  too: 
This  gentleman's  the  heir,  and  he'll  maintain 
Pray  be  not  angry,  Sir,  at  what  I  say ;       [it. 
Or,  if  you  be,  'tis  at  your  own  adventure. 
You  have  the  outside  of  a  pretty  eentleman. 
But,  by  my  troth,  your  inside  is  but  barren. 
*Tis  not  a  face  I  only  am  in  love  with; 
Nor  will  I  say,  your  face  is  excellent ; 
A  reasonable  hunting  face,  to  court  the  wind 
with ;  [plac'd  too. 

Nor  they're  not  words,  unless  they  be  well 
Nor  your  sweet  dam-mees,  nor  your  hir'd 
verses,  [horses. 

Nor  telling  me  of  clothes,  nor  coach  and 
No,  nor  your  visits  each  day  in  new  suits, 
Nor  your  black  patches  you  wear  variously. 
Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in  half-moons,  some 
^      lozenges.^®  ,  [ther! 

All  which  but  shew  you  still  a  younger  bro- 
Mir.  Gra' mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a  noble 
soul  too.  [knowledge, 

Ang.  Nor  your  long  travels,  nor  your  little 
Can  make  me  dote  upon  you.    Faith,  go  study, " 
And  glean  some  goodness,  that  you  may  shew 
manly ;  [you-) 

(Your  brother  at  my  suit,  I'm  sure,  will  teach 
Or  only  studv  how  to  ^t  a  wife.  Sir. 
You're  cast  oehiiid;  'tis  good  you  should  be 
melancholy,  [money. 

It  shew;s  like  a  n;amester  that  had  lost  liis 
And  'tis  the  fashion  to  wear  your  arm  in  a 
scarf,  Sir,  [gers. 

For  you  have  had  a  shrewd  cut  o'er  tbe  fin- 
Lew.  But  are  you  in  earnest? 
Ang.  Yes,  believe  me,  father; 
You  snail  ne'er  chuse  for  me;  you're  old  and 
dim.  Sir,  rjudoinipnt. 

And  th'  shadow  of  the  earth  ecKps'd  your 

35  Locefor  Love^  These  words  are  the  title  of  Congreve's  comedy,  in  which  he  has  pal- 
*  pbly  copied  our  Authors,  particularly  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  Llder  Brother  forego  his 
birthright,  in  favour  of  the  Younger.    The  very  name  of  Angelica,  Valentine*s  mistress,  is 
prrhaps  borrowed  from  Angel  Una. 

^^'  Nor  If  our  black  patches  you  wear  variously , 

Som^  cut  like  stfirs,  some  in  half-moons,  some  lozenges. 

All  which  but  shew  you  slill  a  younger  brother.']  The  custom  of  wearing  black  patches 

on  thftface  began  anioivi;st  the -men,  being;  made  of  black  velvet,  and  cut  in  various  shapes. 

•  h  wa*?  a  fop|/ibn  iniitaiion  of  the  officers  ol  the  army,  who,  in  one  j>lacc  of  our  Auihorsj^  arc 

'"iiil.af'wer  a  campaign,  to  be  obliged  from  their  wounds,  to  wear  their  Jaces  in  velvet  scabbards. 

Seward, 
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You've  had  you*re  tirac  without  controul, 

dear  father,  [now.  Sir. 

And  you  must  give  me  leave  to  take  mine 

Bn.  Tliis  is  the  last  time  of  asking;  will 

you  set  your  hand  to? 
Char.  This  is  the  last  time  of  answering; 

1  will  never  I 
Bri,  Out  of  my  doors! 
Char.  Most  wiUiugly. 
Mir.  He  shall,  Jew ; 
fhou  of  the  tribe  of  Man-y-asses  I  coxcomb ! 
And  never  trouble  thee  more  till  thy  chops  be 
cold,  fool: 
Ang.  Must  I  begone  too^ 
Lew.  I  will  never  know  thee. 
4ng.  Then  this  man  will :  What  fortune 
he  shall  run,  father^ 
Be*t  good  or  bad,  I  ipu^t  partake  it  with  him. 

llnter  Egremont. 

Bare.  When  shall  the  masque  begin? 

Bust.  'Tis  done  already : 
All,  all,  is  broken  off;  I  am  undone,  friend ! 
My  brother's  wise  again,  and  has  spoil'd  all. 
Will  not  release  the  land  3  has  won  the  wench 
too. 


Egre.  Could  he  not  stay  till  th'  masque  was 
past?  We're  ready.  / 

What  a  scurvy  trick  is  this? 

Mir.  Oh,  you  may  vanish  I  ^^wivcs 

Perform  it  at  some  hall,  where  the  citizens' 
May  see't  for  six-[x?nce  a -piece,  and  a  colcj 
"  supper.  [daugliler. 

Come,  let's  go,  Charles  I  And  now,' my  noble 
I'll  sell  the  titles  of  my  house  ere  thou  shalt 

want,  wench. 
Rate  up  your  dinner.  Sir,  and  sell  it  cheap. 
Some  younger  brother  will  take't  up  in  com** 
modities.  [the  law. 

Send  you^oy,  nephew  Eustace!  If  you  study 
Keep  your  great  pippin-pies;  they  11  go  fa^ 
with  you. 
Chc^,  I'd  have  your  blessing. 
Bri.  No,  no ;  meet  me  no  more ! 
Farewell!  thou  wilt  blast  mine  eyes  else. 
Char.  I  will  not. 

LetD.  Nor  send  not  you  for  eowns ! 
Ar^s.  I'll  wear  coarse  flannel  first. 
jBn.  Come,  let's  go  take  some  counsel. 
Lew.  'Tis  too  late. 

Bri.  Then  stay  and  dine  y  it  may  be,  we 
shall  vex  'em.  {ExeurU., 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. 


^nter  Brisac,  Eustace,  Egremont,  and 
Cowsy. 

Bri.  "VTE'ER  talk  to  me!  You  arc  no  men, 

•^^       but  masquers ; 
Shapes,  shadows,  and  the  signs  of  men ;  court- 
bubbles, 
That  every  breath  or  breaks  or  blows  away! 
You  have  |io  souls,  no  mettle  in  your  bloods. 
No  heat  to  stir  ye  when  ye  have  occasion ! 
frozen  dull  things,  that  must  be  tum'd  with 
leavers !  [lants? 

Are  you  the  courtiers,  and  tho  travejl'd  gal- 
The  sprightly  fellows,  that  the  people  talk  of? 
You've  no  more  spirit  than  three  sleepy  sots ! 

Eust.  What  would  you  havc-ine  do.  Sir? 

Brt.  Follow  your  brother,  1  [tune! 

And  get  you  out  of  doors,  and  seek  your  forr 
StancfstiU  bocalm'd,  and  let  an  a^ed' dotard, 
A  hair-brain'd  puppy,  and  a  bookish  boy, 
ITiat  never  knew  a  blade  above  a  penknife. 
And  how  to  cut  his  meat  in  characters. 
Cross  my  design,  and  take  thy  own  wench 
from  the^j?  [fellow! 

In  mine  own  house  too?  Thou  despis  d,  poor 

Eust.  The  reverence  that  I  ever  bare  to 


you,  Sic, 


fsauciness 


Then  to  my  uncle,  with  whom 't  had  been  but 

T'  have  been  so  rough 

Egre.  And  we  not  seeing  him 
Strive  in  his  own  cause,  that  was  principal. 


And  should  have  led  us  on,  thought  it  ill 

mani^ers 
To  begin  a  quarrel  here. 
'    Bri.  You  dare  do  nothing. 
Do  ye  m^ke  ^our  care  th*  excuse  of  your 
cowardliness  ?  [P^^^^y  halberts. 

Three  boys  on  hobby-horses,  with   three- 
Would  beat  you  all. 

Cow.  You  musj  not  say  so. 
Bn.  Yes, 
And  sing  it  too. 

Cow.  I  ou  are  a  man  of  pe^ee. 
Therefore  we  must  give  way, 

Bri.  I'll  make  my  way;  [youj 

And  therefore  quietly  leave  me,  or  1*11  force 
And,  having  first  torn  off  your  flaunting  fea- 
thers, [>ou 
I'll  trample  on  'em  5  and  if  that  cannot  teach 
To  quit  my  house,  I'll  kick  you  out  of  my 
gates,  [fire, 
You  gaudy  glow-worms,  carrying  seeming 
Yet  have  no  heat  M-ithin  you ! 

Cow.  Oh,  bless'd  travel! 
JIow  much  we  owe  thee  for  our  pow'r  to  suf- 
fer? [never  seen 
Egre.  Some  splenitive  youths  now,  that  had 
More  than  their  country  smoke,  would  grow 

in  choler : 
It  would  shew  fine  in  us ! 

Eust.  Yes,  marry,  would  it. 
That  are  prime  courtiers,  and  must  know  n« 
angers; 
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But  give  thanks  for  our  injuries,  if  we  purpose 
To  hold  our  places. 

Bri.  Will  you  find  the  door,       [way,  Sir, 
And  find  it  suddenl>?    You  shall  lead  the 
With  your  perfum'd  retinue,  and  recover 
The  now-lost  Angellina;  or,  build  on  it^ 
I  will  adopt  some  b^gar's  doubtful  issue. 
Before  thou  shalt  inherit. 

Eust,  We'll  to  counsel ;  [Jour 

And  what  may  be  done  by  man's  wit  or  va- 
We'll  put  in  execution. 

Bri.  Do,  or  nc\'er 
Hope  I  shall  know  thee.  \^Exeunt. 

Enier  Lewis. 

Lew,  Oh,  Sir,  have  I  found  you  ? 
Bri.  I  never  hid  myself.     VVhence  flows 
this  fury,  [fright  me? 

With  which,   as  it  appears,   you  come  to 

Lew.  I  smell  a  plot,  a  mere  conspiracy, 
Amon^  ye  all,  to  defeat  me  of  my  daughter; 
And  irsnc  be  not  suddenly  delivered. 
Untainted  in  her  reputation  too, 
Tlie  best  of  France  shall  know  how  I  am 

jugged  with. 
She  IS  my  heir,  and  if  she  may  be  ravish *d 
Thus  from  my  care,  farewell,  nobility ! 
Honour  and  olood  are  mere  neglected  no- 
things, [and  tax  him 
Bri.  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  you  gp  too  far. 
Whose  innocency  understands  not  vvhat  fear  is. 
If  your  unconstant  daughter  will  not  dwell 
On  certainties,  must  you  thenceforth  conclude 
That  I  am  fickle?  What  have  I  omitted. 
To  make  good  my  integrity  and  truth? 
Nor  can  her  lightness,  nor  your  supposition. 
Cast  an  aspersion  on  me.  , 

Lew.  I  am  wounded 
In  fact,  nor  can  words  cure  it.   Do  not  trifle; 
But  speedily,  once  more  I  do  repeat  it. 
Restore  my  daughter  as  I  brougnt  her  hither. 
Or  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  such  a  kind 
As  Vou  will  blush  to  answer !     \^Exit  Lewis. 

Bri.  All  the  world, 
I  think,  conspires  to  vex  me ;  yet  I  will  not 
Torment  myself;  some  sprightful  mirth  must 
banish  [choak'd  me : 

The  rage  and  melancholy  which  hath  almost 
T  a  knowing  man  'tis  physic,  and  *tis  thought 

one. 
One  merry  hour  Til  have,  in  spite  of  fortune. 
To  chear  my  heart,  and  this  is  tliat  appointed : 
This  night  I'll  hug  my  Lilly  in  my  arms; 
Provocatives  are  sent  before  to  chear  me ; 
W'e  old  men  need  'em ;  and  though  we  pay 

dear 
For  our  stol'n  pleasures,  so  it  be  done  securely. 
The  charge,  much  like  a  sharp  sauce,  gives 

*em  relish. 
Well,  honest  Andrew,  I  gave  you  a  farm, 
And  it  shall  have  a  beacon,  to  give  warning     , 


To  my  other  tenants  when  the  foe  approaches; 
And  presently,  you  being  bestow'd  elsewhere, 
I'll  graft  it  with  dexterity  on  your  forehead ; 
Indeed,  1  will.   Lilly,  I  cornel  poor  Andrew ! 

lEx. 
•     SCENE  II. 

Enfer  Miramont  and  Andrew. 
Mir.  Do  they  chafe  roundly? 
And.  As  they  were  rubb'd  with  sopc.  Sir. 
And  now  they  swear  aloud,  now  calm  again. 
Like  a  ring  of  bells,  whose  sound  the  wind 

still  alters; 
And  then  they  sit  in  council  what  to  do. 
And  then  they  jar  again,  what  shall  be  done. 
They  talk  of  warrants  from  the  parliament. 
Complaints  to  the  king,  and  forces  from  the 
province ;  [minutes, 

They  have  a  thousand  heads  in  a  thousand 
Yet  ne'er  a  one  head  worth  a  head  of  garlick. 
Mir.  Long  may  they  chafe,  and  long  may 
we  laugn  at  'em, 
A  couple  of  pure  puppies  yoak'd  together! 
But  what  says  the  young  courtier,  master 
And  his  two  warlike  friends?  [Eustace, 

And.  They  say  but  little; 

How  much  they  think,  I  know  not.    They 

look  ruefully,  [house. 

As  if  they  had  newly  come  from  a  vaulting* 

And  had  been  quite  shot  thro'  'tween  wind 

and  water 
By  a  she  Dunkirk,  and  had  sprung  a  leak.  Sir. 
Certain,  my  master  was  to  blame. 
Mer.  Wny,  Andrew?  [from  him. 

And.  To  take  away  the  wench  o  th'  sudden 
And  give  him  no  lawtul  warning ;  he  is  tender. 
And  of  a  young  girl's  constitution.  Sir, 
Ready  to  get  the  green-sickness  with  conceit. 
Had  he  but  ta'en  his  leave  in  travelling  lan- 
guage, 
Or  bought  an  elegy  of  his  condolement,'^ 
That  th'  world  might  have  la'en  notice  he  had 
An  ass,  *t  had  been  some  savour.  [been 

Mir.  Thou  say'st  true,  [""i^^ 

Wise  Andrew ;  out  those  scholars  are  such 
When  they  can  prattle! 

And.  Very  parlous  things.  Sir.      [tinguish 
Mif.  And  wnen  they  gain  the  liberty  to  dis- 
The  difference  'twixt  a  father  and  a  fool. 
To  look  below  and  spy  a  younger  brother. 
Pruning  and  dressing  up  his  expectations 
In  a  rare  glass  of  beauty,  too  good  for  him ; 
Those  dreaming  scholars  then  turn  tyrants. 
And  shew  no  mercy.  [xVndrew, 

And.  The  more  the  pity.  Sir.        [brother, 
Mir.  Thou  lold'st  me  of  a  trick  to  catch  my 
And  aneer  him  a  little  further,  Andrew. 
It  shall  be  only  anger,  I  assure  thee. 
And  a  little  shame. 

And.  And  I  can  fit  you,  Sir.      v 
Hark  in  your  ear. 


^'  Or  hottghl  an  elegy  of  his  condolemeni.']  This  is  s|)okc  of  Eustace,  whom  Angellina 
before  attacks  for  hiring  verses;  but  Mr. Theobald  unaccountably  mistook  it  to  be  spoke  of  tlie 
scholar  Charles,  and  therefore  reads,  l-rou^hi  an  elegy.  Slward. 
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3f«-.  Thy  wife? 

And.  So,  I  assure  yoii : 
This  night  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Mir.  *Tis  neat  and  handsome; 
There  are  twenty  crowns  due  to  thy  project, 

Andrew. 
I've  time  to  visit  Charles,  and  see  what  lecture 
He  reads  to  his  mistress.    That  done,  I'll  not 
To  be  with  you.  -  [fail 

And.  Nor  I  to  watch  my  master.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  ^ 

Unter  Angellina,  aud  Sylvia  with  a  taper. 

Ang.  Vm  worse  than  e'er  I  was,  for  now 
1  fear 
That  that  I  love,  that  that  I  only  dote  on. 
He  follows  me  through  every  room  I  pass. 
And  with  a  strong  set  eye  he  gazes  on  me. 
As  if  a  spark  of  innocence  were  blown 
Into  a  flame  of  lust.     Virtue  defend  me  I 
His  uncle  too  is  absent,  and  'tis  night; 
And  what  these  opportunities  may  teach  him — 
What  fear  and  endless  care  'tis,  to  be  honest! 
To  be  a  maid,  what  misery,  what  mischief! 
•Would  I  were  rid  of  it,  so  it  were  fairly! 

Syl.  You  need  not  fear  that;  will  you  be 
a  child  still  ? 
He  follows  you,  but  still -to  look  upon  you. 
Or,  if  he  did  desire  to  lie  with  you,  [end. 
'Tis  but  your  own  desire;  you  love  for  that 
I'll  lay  my  life,  if  he  were  now  a-bed  w*  you, 
'    He  is  so  modest,  he  would  fall  asleep  straight. 

Ang.  Dare  you  venture  that? 

Syl.  Let  Jiim  consent;  and  have  at  you. 
I  fear  him  not ;  he  knows  not  what  a  woman  is. 
Nor  how  to  find  the  mystery  men  aim  at. 
Are  you  afraid  of  your  own  shadow,  madam? 

Ans.  lie  follows  still,  yet  with  a  sober  face, 

'Wbuid  I  mi^ht  know  the  vtorst,  and  then  1 

were  satisfied.  [you. 

Syl.  You  may  bgth,'^  let  him  but  go  with 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  Why  do  you  fly  me?  What  have  I 
About  me,  or  within  me,  to  deserve  it?  [so  ill 

Ang.  I  am  going  to-bed.  Sir. 

Char.  And  I  am  come  to  light  you  ; 
I  am  a  maid,  and  'tis  a  maiden's  oince. 
You  may  have  me  to-bed  without  a  scruple; 
And  yet  I  am  chary  too  who  comes  about  me. 
Two  innocents  should  not  fear  one  another. 


Syl.  The  gentleman  says  true.    Pluck  up 
your  heart,  madam.  [declining. 

Char.  The  glorious  sun^  both  rising  and 
We  boldly  look  upon ;  even  then,  sweet  lady. 
When,  like  a  moaest  bride,  he  draws  night'i 
curtains ;  f  hold  him. 

Even  then  he  blushes,  that  men  should  be- 
Ang.  I  fear  he  will  persuade  me  to  mistake 
him.  [mind  lo't. 

Syl.  'Tis  easily  .done,  if  you  wiU  give  your 
Ang.  Pray  you,  to  your  bed. 
Char.  Why  not  to  yours,  dear  mistress? 
One  heart  and  one  bed. 

Ang.  True,  Sir,  when  'tis  lawful : 

But  yet,  you  know 

Char.  I  would  not  know ;  foreet  it. 
Those  are  but  sickly  loves  that  han^  on  cere- 
mony, [and  Tiealthful, 
Nurs'd  up  with  doubts  and  fears;  ours  high 
Full  of  belief,  and  fit  to  teach  the  priest. 
Love  should  seal  first,  then  hands  confirm  th« 
bargain. 
Ang.  I  shall  be  an  heretic,  if  this  continue. 
What  would  you  do  a>bed?  You  make  me 
blush,  Sir. 
Char.  I'd  see  you  sleep,  for,  sure,  your 
sleeps  are  excellent: 
You,  that  are  waking  such  a  noted  wonder. 
Must  in  your  slumbers  prove  an  admiration. 
I  would  behold  your  dreams  too,  if  'twere 
Those  were  rich  snows.  [possible; 
Ang.  I  am  becoming  traitor. 
Char.  Then,  like  bhie  Neptune,  courting 
of  an  island, 
Where  all  the  perfumes  and  the  precious  thing! 
That  wait  upon  great  nature  are  laid  up, 
I  'd  clip  you  in  mine  arms,  and  chastely  k  iss  you ; 
Dwell  in  your  bosom  like  your  dearest  thoughts, 
And  sigh  and  weep. 
Ang.  I've  too  much  woman  in  me. 
Char.  And  those  true  tears,  falling  on  your 
pure  crystals,  [wear.^' 
Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  queens  to 
Ang.  I  must  be  cone. 
Char.  Do  not ;  I  will  not  hurt  you. 
This  is  to  let  you  know,  my  worthiest  lady. 
You've  clear'd  my  mind^  and  I  can  speak  of 

love  too. 
Fear  not  niy  manners;  though  I  never  knew. 
Before  these  few  hours,  what  a  beauty  was, 
And  such  a  one  that  fires  all  hearts  that  feel  it; 
Yet  I  have  read  of  virtuous  temperance. 


^^  You  may  both."]  Mr. Tlieobald's  edition  reads.  You  may  know  both-,  whijh  interpo- 
lation, we  think,  destroys  the  Poets*  meaning.  Sylvia  is  designed  to  say,  both  you  and  Charles 
may  know  the  worst 

^9  Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  queens  t'  adore.]  But  why  should  a  queen,  or  lady  of 
any  other  rank,  adore  her  braci'ltfis?  They  might  be  very  rich  and  finely  made,  and  so  far  to 
be  admireti  and  esleem'd :  But  to  make  them  tho  subject  of  devotion,  is  a  rapture  a  little  above 
the  pitch  of  common  sense.  For  great  queens  to  wear,  is,  I  think,  a  sufiicicut  compliment; 
and  so  I  have  venturd  to  reform  the  text.  Theobald. 

Is  it  n(;t  astonishing,  that,  after  this  parade  and  this  reforming  the  teat,  these  words,  ft* 
wear,  appear  in  the  edition  of  1(J51,  which  Mr.  Theobald  often  quote?,  and  ihcreforc  must 
have  seen?  Neither  Mr. Seward  nor  Mr. Sympson,  as  appears  by  their  Postscri[)t  and  Addenda, 
knew  ihiPt  tliis  authority  existed. 
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And  studied  it  among  my  other  secrets : 
And  sooner  would  I  force  a  separation 
Betwixt  this  spirit  and  the  case  of  flesh. 
Than  but  conceiye  one  rudeness  against  chas- 
ing. Then,  we  may  walk.  [tity. 
Char.  And  talk  of  any  thing, 
Any  thins  fit  for  your  ears,  and  my  language. 
Though  1  was  bred  up  dull,  I  was  ever  civil. 
Tis  true,  I  ha?e  found  it  hard  to  look  on  you. 
And  not  desire ;  'twill  prove  a  wise  man's  task ; 
Yet  those  desires  I  have  so  minglod,  mistress, 
And  tempered  with  the  quality  of  honour. 
That,  if  you  should  yield,  I  should  hate  you 
I  am  no  courtier,  of  a  light  condition,  ffor't. 
Apt  to  take  fire  at  every  beauteous  face, 
Tnat  only  serves  his  will  and  wantonness; 
And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  by. 
As  thin  neglected  sand.  Whiteness  of 'name,*° 
You  must  be  mine !  why  should  I  rob  myself 
Of  that  that  lawfully  must  make  me  happy  ? 
Why  should  I  seek  to  cuckold  my  delights, 
Ana  widow  all  those  sweets  I  aim  at  in  you? 
Weil  lose  ourselves  in  Venus*  n;rove8  of  myrtle. 
Where  every  little  bird  shall  be  a  Cupid, 
And  sing  oi  love  and  youth  ^  each  wind  that 
blows,                                            [lights ; 
And  curls  the  velvet  leaves,  shall  breed  de- 
The  wanton  springs  shall  call  us  to  their  banks, 
And  on  the  perfum'd  flow'rs  wooe  us  to 

tumble ; 
Yet  weil  walk  by,  untainted  of  their  pleasures, 
And,  as  they  were  pure  temples,  we*il  talk  in 
them.  [a  fair  end 

Ang.  To-bed,  and  pray  then,  we  may  have 
Of  our  fair  loves.  *  Would  1  were  worthy  of  you, 
Or  of  such  parents  that  might  give  you  thanks ! 
But  I  am  poor  in  all  ]>ut  your  affections. 
Once  moiv,  good  night! 

Char,  A  good  niglrt  t'ye,  and  may 
The  dew  of  sleep  (all  gently  on  you,  sweet  one. 
And  lock  up  those  fair  lights  in  pleasing  slum- 
bers! [fancy! 
No  dreams  but  chaste  and  clear  attempt  your 
And  break  betimes,  sweet  mom!  I've  tost  my 
light  else. 
Ang.  Let  it  be  ever  night,  when  I  lose  you.** 
Syl,  This  scholar  never  went  to  a  free- 
school,  he's  so  simple. 


Enter  a  Servant. 
Ser.  Your  brother,  with  two  gallants,  is  at 

the  door.  Sir ;  .■  4  ^^  *»H| 

And  they're  so  violent,  they'll  take  no  denial. 
Afig.  This  is  no  time  of  night—- 
Chat,  Let'em  in,  mistress. 
Ser.  They  stay  no  leave.     Shall  1  raise  the 

house  on  *eni  ? 
Char.  Not  a  man,  nor  make  no  murmur 

oft,  1  charge  you. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egrcmont,  and  Cotosy. 

Eust.  They're  here;  my  uncle  absent;  stand 
close  to  me. 
How  do  you,  broiher,  with  your  curious  story? 
Have  you  not  read  her  yet  sufficiently  ? 

Char.  No,  brother,  no ;  I  stay  yet  in  the 
The  style's  too  hard  for  you.  [prefece; 

Eust.  I  must  entreat  her ; 
She's  parcel  of  my  goods. 

Char.  She's  all,  when  you  have  her. 

Ang.  Hold  off  your  hands,^  unmannerly, 
rude  Sir; 
Nor  I,  nor  what  I  have,  depend  on  you. 

Char.  Do,  let  her  alone;  she  gives  good 

counsel.     Do  not  [tight; 

Trouble  yourself  with  ladies;  they  are  too 

Let  out  your  land,  and  get  a  provident  steward. 

Ang.  I  cannot  love  you,  let  that  satisfy  you! 
Such  vanities  as  you,  are  to  be  laugh'd  at* 

Eust.    Nay  then,  you  must  go,  I  must 
claim  mine  own. 

Both.  Away,  away  with  herl 

Char.  Let  her  alone, 

[^She  strikes  off  Eustace^ s  hat. 
Pray  let  her  alone,  and  take  your  coxcomb  up. 
Let  me  talk  civilly  awhile  with  you,  brother: 
It  may  be,  on  some  terms,  I  may  part  with  Ijcr. 

Eust.  Oh,  is  your  heart  come  down?  Wluit 
are  your  terms.  Sir? 
Put  up,  put  up. 

Char.  This  is  the  first  and  chiefest. 
Let's  walk  a  turn.    Now  stand  off,  fools,  I 
advise  ye.         [Snatches  atvay  his  sword. 
Stand  as  far  off  as  you  would  hope  for  mercy. 
This  is  the  first  sword  yet  I  ever  handled, 
And  a  sword's  a  beauteous  thing  to  look  upon. 


^®  As  thin  neglected  sand.    Whiteness  of  name,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  totally  misunderstood 
this  passage ;  andl«thercfore  pointed  it  thus  : 

And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  hy. 
As  thin  neglected  sand,  whiteness  of  name. 
You  must  be  mine,  &c. 

'  The  relative  you,  says  Mr.  Seward,  misled  him ;   he  thought  it  related  to  Angcllina, 
'  whereas,  with  infinite  poetic  beauty,  it  relates  to  whiteness  of  name :  The  meaning  of  the  pas- 

•  fr»ee  l>eing  evidently  this If  you  should  yield,  I  should  hate  you;  for  I  am  no  courtier, 

•  thai  j^ives  the  rein  to  all  his  wanton  appetites.     No ;  whiteness  of  name,  i.  e.  the  character 
'  anc!  consciousness  of  chastity  and  innocence,  you  must  be  always  mine;  which  1  should  for- 

•  fell  eternally,  should  I  debauch  my  mistress  before  marriage,  for 

JFhu  should  I  seek  to  cuckold  my  delights  f 
I  Ana  widow  all  those  sweets  I  aim  at  t«  you  f 

♦'  We  think  the  Poets  have  not  paid  due  ren;ard  to  the  delicacy  of  female  character,  in  this 
•ccnc  of  Angcllina:  The  behaviour  of  Charles  is  admirable. 
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And,  if  it  hold,  I  shall  so  hunt  your  insolence! 
Tis  sharp,  Vm  sure;  and,  if  I  put  it  home, 
'TIS  ten  to  one  I  shall  new  pink  your  sattins. 
I  find,  1  have  spirit  ekiough  to  dispose  of  it. 
And  will  enough  to  make  ye  all  examples  I 
Let  me  toss  it  round  3  I  have  the  full  com- 
mand on't: 
Fetch  me  a  native  fencer,  I  defy  him ! 
I  feel  the  fire  of  ten  strong  spirits  in  me. 
Do  you  watch  me  when  my  uncle  is  absent? 
This  is  my  grief,  1  shall  he  Aesh'd  on  cowards! 
Teach  me  to  fight;  I  willing  am  to  learn. 
Are  ye  all  gilded  flies  ?  nothing  but  show  in  ye  ? 
Why  stand  ye  gaping?  Who  now  touches  her  ? 
Who  calls  her  his,  or  who  dares  name  her  to 
me,  [her  ? 

But  name  her,  as  his  own?  who  dares  look  on 
That  shall  be  mortal  too ;  to  think  is  danger- 
Art  thou  a  fit  man  to  inherit  land,  [ous ! 
And  hast  no  wit,  nor  spirit,  to  maintain  it? 
Stand  still,  thou  sign  of  man,  and  pray  for  thy 

friends ; 
Pray  heartily;  good  prayers  may  restore  ye. 

Ang.  Do  not  kill  *em.  Sir. 

Char.  You  speak  too  late,  dear : 
It  is  my  fifst  fi^bt,  and  I  must  do  bravely ; 
I  must  not  look  with  partial  eyes  on  any ; 
I  cannot  ispare  a  button  of  these  gentlemen : 
Did  life  lie  in  their  heel,  Achillcs-like,  Pem. 
I*d  shoot  my  anger  at  tliose  parts,  and  kill 
Who  waits  within? 

Ser,  Sir! 

Char.  View  all  these;  view  'em  well; 
Go  round  about  *em,  and  still  view  their  faces. 
Round  about  yet;  see  how  death  waits  upon 
For  thou  shdt  never  view  'em  more.      [em  ; 

Eust.  Pray  hold.  Sir,  [fore  me ; 

Char.  I  cannot  hold,  you  stand  so  fair  be- 
I  must  not  hold,  'twill  darken  all  my  glories. 
Go  to  my  uncle,  bid  him  post  to  the  king. 
And  get  my  pardon  instantly ;  I  liave  need  on't. 

Eusl.  Are  you  so  unnatural? 

Char.  You  shall  die  last.  Sir ;  [with. 

I'll  talk  thee  dead,  thou  art  no  man  to  fight 

Come;  will  ye  come?  Methinks  1  have  fought 

whole  battles!  [know  on.  Sir. 

Cow.  We  have  no  quarrel  to  you,  that  we 

Egre.  We'll  quit  the  house,  and  ask  you 
mercy  too. 
Good  lady,  let  no  murder  be  done  here; 
We  came  but  to  parly. 

Char.  How  my  slword 
Thirsts  after  them?  Stand  away,  sweet- 

Et4st.  Pray,  Sir,  [ever 

Take  my  suomission,    and    I    disclaim    for 

Cfiar.  Away,  ye  poor,   slight,  despicable 
creatures  1 
Do  you  come  post  to  fetch  a  lady  from  me. 
From  a  poor  school-boy,  that  ye  scorn'd  of  late. 
And  grow  lame  in  your  hearts,  when  you 

should  execute  ? 
Pray,  take  her,  take  her;  I  am  weary  of  her; 
What  did  ye  bring  to  carry  her? 

J^^fj^e.  A  coach  and  four  horscsi. 

;C/uzr.  But  are  they  good  ? 


Egre  As  ^ood  as  France  can  shew.  Sir. 
Are  you  willing  to  leave  those,  and  take  yrour 
Speak  quickly.  [safeties! 

Euft.  Yes,  with  all  our  hearts. 

Char.  'Tis  done  then.  [bargain. 

Many  have  got  one  horse;  I*ve  got  four  by  th* 

Enter  Miramont, 

Mir.  How  now  ?  who's  here  ? 

Ser.  Nay,  now  you're  gone  without  bail. 

Mir^  What,  drawn,  my  friends?  Fetch  me 

my  two-hand  sword !  [wretches! 

I  will  not  leave  a  head  on  your  shoulders, 

£usL  In  truth.  Sir",  I  came  but  to  do  my 

Bofh.  And  we  to  renew  our  loves*    [duty. 

Mir.  Bring  me  a  blanket. 
What  came  they  for? 

Ang.  To  borrow  me  a  while.  Sir:      ['era. 
But  one,  who  never  fought  yet,  has  so  frighted 
So  bastinudo'd  them  with  manly  carriage. 
They  stand  like  things  Gorgon  had  turn'd  to 
stone.  [thought 

They  watch'd  your  being  absent,  and  then 
They  might  do  wonders  here,  and  they  have 

done  so : 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  wonder  at  their  coldness; 
The  nipping  North,  or  frosts,  never  came  near 
them ;  [sensible: 

St.  George  upon  a  sign  would  grow  more 
If  the  name  ot  honour  were  for  ever  to  be  lost. 
These  were  the  most  sufticient  men  to  do  it 
In  all  the  world,  and  yet  they  are  but  young. 
What  will  they  rise  to>  They're  as  full  of  fire 
As  a  frozen  glow-worm's  tail,  and  shine  as 

goodly ; 
Nobility  and  patience  are  match'd  rarely 
In  these  three  gentlemen;    they  have  right 

use  on't  J 
They'll  stand  still  for  an  hour,  and  be  beaten. 
These  are  the  anagrams  of  three  great  worthies. 

Mir.    They   will    infect  my  house  with 
cowardice, 
If  they  breathe  longer  in  it;  my  roof  covers 
No  baffled  monsieurs;  walk  and  air  your- 
selves 1  [wretches! 
As  I  live,  they  stay  not  here,  wnile-livcr'd 
Without  one  word  to  ask  a  reason  why. 
Vanish,  'tis  the  last  warning,  and  with  speed! 
For,  if  I  take  ye  in  hand,  1  bhall  dissect  ye, 
And  read  upon  your  phlegmatic  dull  carcasses. 
[Eaeiint  Eustace,  E^remontt  and  Cowsy. 
My  norse  again  there  1  1  have  other  business, 
V^  hlch  you  shall  hear  hereafter,and  laugh  at  it 
Good  night,  Charies;  fair  g^Kxlness  to  vou, 
*Tis  late,  'tis  late.  [dear  lady. 

Ang.  Pray,  Sir,  be  careful  of  us. 

Mir.  It  is  enou!;h;  my  best  care  shall  at- 
tend ye.         ^  lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Andrew. 
And.   Are  you  come,  old  master?   ^^^7 
good,  your  horse 
Is  well  set  up;  but  ere  ye  part,  I'll  rkie  yoa# 
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And  spur  your  reverend  justiceship  such  a 
question,**  [bleed ; 

As  I  shall  make  the  ^ides  o'your  reputation 
Truly,  I  will.     Now  must  I  play  at  bo-peep. 
A  banquet?  Well!  Potatoes,*^  and  eringoes. 
And,  as  I  take  it,  cantharides.     Excellent! 
A  priapism  follows;  and,  as  1*11  handle  it. 
It  shall,  old  lecherous  goat  in  authority. 
Now  they  begin  to  bill.    How  he  slavers  her! 
Gra' mercy,  Lilly  I  she  spits  his  kisses  out ; 
And,  now  he  oners  to  fumble,  she  falls  off, 
(That's  a  gpod  wench)  and  cries,  *  fair  play, 

above-board.* 
Who  are  they  in  the  corner  ?  As  I  live,  [yet 
A  covey  of  fullers;  I  shall  have  some  music 
At  my  making  free  o*th'  company  of  homers.** 
There's  the  comfort;  and  a  song  tool   He 

beckons  for  one. 
Sure,  'tis  no  anthem,  nor  no  borrowed  rhymes 
Out  of  the  School  of  Virtue.    I  will  listen. 

[A  song. 
,      e  note's 

too  sprightly.  [follows  ? 

So,  so,  tne  music's  paid  for;  and  now  what 
Oh,  that  monsieur  Miramont  would  but  keep 

his  word,  •  [laughter ! 

Here  were  a  feast  to  make  him  fat  with 
At  the  most,  'tis  not  six  minutes  riding  from 

his  house;  [come,  Sir? 

Nor  will   he  break,  I  hope.    Oh,  are  yoU 

Enter  Miramont, 

The  prey  is  in  the  net;**  and  we'll  break  in 

Upon  occasion. 
Mir,  Thou  shalt  rule  me,  Andrew. 

Oh,  th'  infinite  fright  that  will  assail  this  gen- 
tleman ! 

The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians 

That  will  hang,  like  seije^nts,  on  his  wor- 
ship's shoulders! 

The  humiliation  of  the  flesh  of  this  man. 

This  grave  austere  man,  will  be  wonder'd  at! 

How  will  those  solemn  looks  appear  to  nie. 


And  that  severe  face,  that  spake  chains  and 
shackles,  .     [with  him? 

Now  I  take  him  in  the  nick,  ere  I  have  done 

He'd  better  have  stood  between  two  panes *^ 
of  wainscot, 

And  made  his  recantation  in  the  market. 

Than  hear  me  conjure  him. 

And.  He  must  pass  this  way,  [close. 

To  th'  only  bed  1  have.    He  comes ;  stand 

Enter  Brisac  and  Lilly. 

Bri.  Well  done,  well  done;  give  me  my 

night-cap.    So !  [trounce  thee  f 

Quick,  quick,  untruss  me;  I  will  tmss  and 

Come,  wench,  a  kiss  between  each  point; 

It  is  a  sweet  parenthesis.  [kiss  close; 

Lit.  You're  merry,  Sir.  [feel  it, 

Bri.  Merr)^  I  will  be  anon,  and  thou  shalt 
Thou  shalt,  my  Lilly. 

LiL  Shall  I  air  your  bed.  Sir? 

Bri.  No,  no,  I'll  use  no  warming-pan  but 
thine,  girl; 
That*s  all.    Come,  kiss  mc  again. 

if/.  Ha' you  done  yet?  [Lilly, 

Bri.  No;  but  I  will  do,  and  do  wonders, 
Shew  me  the  way. 

LiL  You  cannot  miss  it.  Sir. 
You  shall  have  a  caudle  in  the  morning,  for 
Your  worship's  breakfast! 

Bri.  How?  i'th'  morning,  Lilly? 
Thou'rt  such  a  witty  thing,  to  draw  me  on* 
Leave  fooling,  Lilly ;  I  am  hun^rj'  now. 
And  th'hastanother  kickshaw ;  I  must  taste  it, 

LiL  *Twill  make  you  surfeit,  I  am  tender 
You've  all  you're  like  to  have.  [of  you ; 

jind.  Can  this  be  earnest?* 

Mir.  It  seems  so,  and  she  honest, 

Bri.  Have  I  not 
Thy  promise,  Lilly? 

LiL  Yes;  and  I've  perform'd 

Enough  to  a  man  of  your  years :  This  is  truth. 

And  yon  shall  find.  Sir.    Vou  have  kiss'd  and 

tous'd  nie,  [more.  Sir? 

Handled  my  leg  and  foot :  What  would  you 


**  And  spur  your  reverend  justiceship  such  a  question]  To  spur  such  a  question,  I  think, 
is  downright  nonsense.  The  word,  that  I  have  ventured  to  substiinte,  gives  a  meaning  and 
humour  into  the  bargain ;  i.  e.  such  an  inquest,  such  an  enquiry  into  what  you  are  about;  and 
the  term  is  the  more  j^culiarly  proper,  as  connected  w\\h  justiceship.  Theobald. 

This  gentleman  says,  such  a  quest  on't;  but  to  us  this  alteration  seems  puerile;  for  if  ^uest 
means  inquest  or  enquiry,  surely  question  conveys  the  same  sense. 

♦^  Potaioet.^  If  the  reader  should  be  desirous  of  any  information  why  this  vegetable  is  intro- 
duced on  the  present  occasion,  he  may  see  the  subject  very  learnedly  discussed  in  the  Appendii; 
to  the  last  edition  of  Shakespeare.  R. 

**  My  making  free  o*th*  company  of  homers.]  This  word  must  jiignlfy  planters  of  horns, 
atckold-makers ',  but  this  was  not  Andrew's  case,  he  was  to  be  diibb'd  a  cuckold;  and  there- 
fore, consequently,  to  be  made  free  of  the  company  of  horn'd  ones.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads,  horn\'  ones.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  verbal  criticism  wc 
recollect    If  Andrew  had  any  kind  of  dealing  with  horns,  he  commenced  horner. 

*'  The  prey  is  in  the  net,  and  will  break  in 

Upon  occasion."]  If  the  prey  was  already  in  the  net,  where  was  it  to  break  into?  Andrew 
means,  that  he  and  Miramont  would  break  in,  and  surprize  it.  Mr.  Seward  saw  with  me, 
that  the  slight  alteration  made,  was  quite  necessary  to  the  sense.  Theobald. 

**  Two  panes  of  wainscot.']  Some  of  the  old  writers  use  pane  and  pannel  indiscriminately ; 
both  arc  deduced  from  the  French  word  paneuu.    We  still  say,  *  pane  of  glass,' 
VuL.  I.  J  E 
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As  for  the  rest,  it  requires  youth  and  strength, 
And  the  labour  in  an  old  man  would  brec^ 

achcs/^ 
Sciaticas,  and  cramps ;  you  shall  not  curse  me. 
For  taking  from  you  what  you  cannot  spare. 

Sir. 
Be  good  unto  yourself ;  you  ve  ta*en  already 
All  you  can  take  with  ease  3   you  are  past 

threshing, 
It  is  a  work  too  boisterous  for  you;  leave 
Such  drudgery  to  Andrew. 
Mir.  How  she  jeers  him? 
Lil.  Let  Andrew  alone  with  his  own  tillage; 
He*s  tough,  and  can  manure  it. 

Bri.  You're  a  quean, 
A  scoffing  jearing  quean! 
Lil,  It  may  be  so,  but, 
I'm  sure,  I'll  ne'er  be  yours. 

Bri,  Do  not  provoke  me ;  [turn 

If  thou  dost,  I'll  have  my  farm  again>  and 
Thee  out  a-begging. 

Lil.  Thoughyou  have  the  will,  [Sir, 

And  want  of  honesty,  to  deny  your  (feed. 
Yet,  I  hope,  Andrew  has  got  so  much  learning 
From  my  young  master,  as  to  keep  his  own. 
And.  t  warrant  thee,  wench,  [the  judges, 
Lil.  At  the  worst,  I'll  tell  a  short  tale'  to 
For  what  grave  ends  you  sign'd  your  lease,  and 
What  terms  you  would  revoke  it.  [on 

Bri.  Whore,  thou  dar'stnot!  [blood  boils. 
Yield,  or  I'll  have  thee  whipp'd.    How  my 
As  if 'twere  o'er  a  furnace'. 
Mir.  I  shall  cool  it. 

Bri.  Yet,  gentle  Lilly,  pity  and  forgive  me ! 
I'll  be  a  friend  to  you,  such  a  loving  bountiful 
friend —  fa  little ; 

Lil.  To  avoid  suits  in  law,  I  would  grant 
But  should  fierce  Andrew  know  it,  what  would 
Of  me  ?  [become 

And.  A  whore,  a  whore ! 
Bri.  Nothing  but  well,  wench: 
I  will  put  such  a  strong  bit  in  his  mouth. 
As  thou  shalt  ride  him  how  thou  wilt,  my 
Lilly:  [him". 

Nay,  he  shall  hold  the  door,  as  I  will  work 
And  thank  thee  for  the  otfice. 
Mir.  Take  heed,  Andrew ; 
These  are  shrewd  temptations. 

And.  Pray  you,  know    [worship's  favour! 
Your  cue,   and  second  me.  Sir. — By  your 
Bri.  Andrew! 

And.  I  come  in  time  to  take  possession 
Of  th'  office  you  assign  me ;  hold  the  door ! 
Alas,  'tis  nothing  for  a  simple  man 
To  stay  witnout,  when  a  deep,  understanding 
Holds  conference  within ;  say,  with  his  wife: 
A  trifle.  Sir.     I  know  I  hold  my  farm 
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In  cuckold's  tenure ;  you  are  lord o'th*  soil,  Sir : 
Lilly  is  a  weft,  a  stray;  she's  yours  to  use.  Sir, 
I  claim  no  interest  in  her. 

Bri.  Art  thou  serious?  [heard  us, 

Speak,'' honest  Andrew,  since  thou  nast  o'er- 
And  wink  at  small  faults,  man;  Tm  but  a 
pidler,  [enough, 

A  little  will  serve  my  turn;  thotflt  find 
When  I've  my  belly  full :  Wilt  thou  be  private 
And  silent? 

And.  By  all  means ;  I'll  only  have 
A  ballad  made  of  *t,  suns  to  some  lewd  tune. 
And  the  name  of  it  shall  oe  the  Justice  Trap: 
It  will  sell  rarely  with  yeur  worship's  name. 
And  Lilly's,  on  the  top. 

Bri.  Seek  not  the  ruin 
O'  my  reputation,  Andrew. 

And.  'Tis  for  your  credit; 
Monsieur  Brisac,  printed  in  capital  letters. 
Then  pasted  upon  all  the  posts  in  Paris. 

Bri.  No  mercy,  Andrew? 

And.  Oh,  it  will  proclaim  you  [royal. 

From  th'  city  to  the  court,  and  prove  sport- 

Bri.  Thou  shalrkecp  thy  farm. 

Mir.  He  does  afflict  nim  rarely,    [arriving. 

And.  You  trouble  me.    Then  his  intent 
The  vizard  of  his  hypocrisy  puU'd  off 
To  the  judge  criminal— 

Bri.  Oh,  I  am  undone.  f^race, 

And.  He's  put  out  of  commission  wiui  dis- 
And  held  uncapable  of  bearing  office 
Ever  hereafter.    This  is  my  revenge. 
And  this  I'll  put  in  practice. 

Bri.  Do  but  hear  me. 

And.  To  brine  me  back  from  my  grammar 
to  my  horn-book ! 
It  is  unpardonable. 

Bri.  Do  not  play  the  tyrant; 
Accept  of  composition. 

Lit.  Hear  him,  Andrew. 

And.  What  com|)osition  ? 

Bri.  I'll  confirm  thy  farm. 
And  add  unto't  an  hundred  acres  more. 
Adjoining  to  it. 

And.  Hum !  this  mollifies. 
But  you're  so  fickle,  and  will  again  deny  this. 
There  bting  no  witness  by.  - 

Bri.  Call  any  witness, 
I'll  presently  assure  it. 

And.  Say  you  so?  [hearing. 

Troth,  there  s  a  friend  of  mine.  Sir,  withm 
That  is  familiar  with  all  that's  past ;  . 
His  testimony  will  be  authcntical. 

Bri.  Will  he  be  secret? 

And.  You  may  tie  his  tongue  up. 
As  \ou  would  do  your  purse-strings. 

Jari.  Miramout! 


♦7  And  the  labour  in  an  old  man  would  breed  agues.]  But  will  labour  in  an/  case  breed 
agues,  unless  a  man  gets  a  violent  cold  after  it?  Aches,  w^hich  I  have  substituted,  corresponds 
with  the  attendant  words,  sciaticas,  and  cramps.    So,  in  the  Knight  of  Malta ; 


"Share  her  among  ^e; 


And  may  she  give  yoii  as  many  hurts  as  I  have. 
And  twice  as  ma  hi/  aches  I 
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Mir.  Ha,  ha,  hal  [are  troubled! 

And.  This  is  my  witness.  Lord,  how  you 
Sure  you  ve  an  ague,  you  shake  so  with  choler. 
He's  your  loving  brother.  Sir,  and  will  tell 

nobody. 
But  all  he  meets,  that  you  have  eat  a  snake. 
And  are  grown  young,  gamesome,  and  ram- 

Bri.  Caught  thus  t  [pant. 

And.  If  he  were  one  that  would  make  jests 

of  you,  [gravity 

Or  plague  you  with  making  your  religious 

Ridiculous  to  your  neighbours,  then  you  had 

Some  cause  to  be  perplex*d. 

Bri.  I  shall  become 
Discourse  for  clowns  and  tapsters. 

-/^iirf.  Quick,  Lilly,  quick  1 
He's  now  past  kissing  between  point  and  point; 
He  swoons,  fetch  him  some  cordial.    Now 
put  in.  Sir.  ^  [mistake. 

Mir.  Who  may  this  be?  Sure,  this  is  some 
Let  me  see  his  face;  wears  he  not  a  false 

beard  ? 
It  cannot  be  Brisac,  that  worthy  gentleman. 
The  pillar,  and  the  patron,  of  his  country ; 
He  is  too  prudent,  and  too  cautelous ; 
Experience  hath  taught  him  to  avoid  these 

fooleries. 
He  is  the  punisher,  and  not  the  doer ; 
Besides  he's  old  and  cold,  iinfit  for  women : 


This  is  some  counterfeit ;  he  shall  be  whipped 

for't; 
Some  base  abuser  of  my  worthy  brother. 
Bri.  Open  the  doors!  willy  imprison  me? 

^^^JL^  ™y  judges  ? 
Mir.  The  man  raves !  This  is  not  judicious 
Brisac. 
'  Yet,  now  I  think  on*t,  a*  has  a  kind  of  dog-look 
Like  my  brother;  a  guilty  hanging  face,  [do! 
Bri.  I'll  suffer  bravely ;  do  your  worst,  do, 
Mir.  Why,  it's  manly  in  you. 
Bri.  Nor  will  I  rail,  nor  curse.  [you ; 

You  slave,  you  whore,  I  will  not  meddle  with 
But  all  the  torments  that  e'er  fell  on  men 
That  fed  on  mischief,  fall  heavily  on  you  all ! 

lExiL 
Lit.  You  have  giv'n  him  a  heat.  Sir. 
Mir.  He  will  ride  you  the  better,  Lilly. 
And.  We'll  teach  him  to  meddle  with  us 

scholars. 
Mir.  He  shall  make  good  his  promise  t*  en- 
crease  4hy  farm,  Andrew, 
Or  I'll  jeer  him  to  death.  Fear  nothing,  Lilly ; 
I  am  thy  champion.  This  jest  goes  to  Charles ; 
And  then  I'll  hunt  him  out,  and  monsieur 

Eustace, 
The  gallant  courtier,  and  laugh  heartily 
To  see  'em  niourn  together. 

And.  'Twill  be  rare,  Sir.  lExeuni. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egremont,  and  Cowsy. 
E«*/.'T'URNM  out  of  doors,  and  baffled! 

-*-      Effre.  Wc  share  with  you 
In  the  afiront. 

Ccw.  Yet  bear  it  not  like  you. 
With  such  dejection. 

Eust.  My  coach  and  horses  made 
The  ransom  of  our  cowardice  1 

Com;.  Pish,  that's  nothing; 
'Tis  damnum  reparahile,  and  soon  recover*d. 

Eere.  It  is  but  feeding  a  suitor  with  false 

nopes. 

And  after  squeeze  him  with  a  dozen  of  oaths. 

You  are  new  rigg'd,  and  this  no  oiore  re- 

memberd.  [the  example 

Eust.  And  does  the  court,  that  should  be 
And  oracle  of  the  kingdom,  read  to  us 
No  other  doctrine? 

Eere.  None  that  thrives  so  well 
As  tnat,  within  my  knowledge. 

CW.  Flati'ry  rubson;*"*  [selves. 

But  since  great  men  learn  to  admire  them- 
'Tis  something  crest-fallen. 


Egre.  To  be  of  no  religion 
Argues  a  subtile  moral  understanding. 
And  it  is  often  cherish'd. 

Eust.  Piety  then. 
And  valour,  nor  to  do  nor  suffer  wrong. 
Are  these  no  virtues? 

Egrc.  Rather  vices,  Eustace. 
Fightingl  what's  fighting?  It  may  be  in  fashion 
Among  Pro vaut  swords,  and  buff-jerkin  men : 
But  w'  us,  that  swim  in  choice  of  silks  and 

tissues. 
Though  in  defence  of  that  word  reputation. 
Which  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  glorious  nothing. 
To  lose  a  drachm  of  blood  must  needs  appear 
As  course  as  to  be  honest 

Eust.  And  all  this  you  seriously  believe? 

Cow.  It  is  a  faith 
That  we  will  die  in ;  since,  from  the  black- 
guard 
To  the  grim  Sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
Hold  other  tenets. 

Eust.  Now  my  eyes  arc  open ; 
And  I  behold  a  strong  necessity. 
That  keeps  me  knave  and  coward. 
Coto.  You're  the  wiser. 


** Flat  fry  ruls  out;]  This  is  a  slight  typographical  error,  which  turns  into  obscurity  a 

pa58age  of  great  wit  and  humour.    We  must  reaa,  on ;  Flattery  makes  a  shift  to  rub  on  al  court ; 
tho'  it  is  somewhat  crest-fallen,  since  great  men  have  learned  to  admire  themselves.    Seward. 
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Eust.  Nor  can  I  change  my  copy,  if  I  pur- 
To  be  of  your  society  ?  [pose 

Egre.  By  no  means. 
Eust.  Honour  is  nothing  with  you? 
CoifJ.  A  mere  bubble ;  [garded. 

For,  what's  grown  common  is  no  more  re- 
Eusf.  My  sword  forc'd  from  me  too,  and 
still  detained, 
You  think,  *8  no  blemish? 

Egre.  Get  me  a  battoon ;  [trouble. 

*Tis  "twenty  times  more  court-like,  and  less 
Eust.  And  yet  you  wear  a  sword. 
Co7C.  Yes,  and  a  good  one, 
A  Milan  hilt,  and  a  Damasco  blade; 
For  ornament,  not  use;  the  court  allows  it. 
Emt.  VVill't  not  fight  .of  itself? 
Cow.  I  ne*er  x,ty*d  this. 
Vet  1  have  worn  as  fair  as  any  man ; 
I'm  sure,  I've  made  n)v  cutler  rich,  and  paid 
For  several  weapons,  Turkish  and  Toledos, 
Two  thousand  crowns;  and  yet  could  never 
Upon  a  fichting  one.  [^'g^^ 

pAist.  I'll  borrow  this; 
I  like  it  well. 

Cow.  'Tis  at  your  service,  Sir; 
A  lath  in  a  velvet  scabbard  will  serve  my  turn, 
Eust.  And  now  1  have  it,  leave  me  I  Ye' re 
infectious,  [spreading 

The  plague  and   leprosy  of  your  baseness 
On  all  that  do  come  near  you ;  such  as  you 
Render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the  court. 
Suspected  and  contemptible!   You  are  sca- 

rabes,** 
That  batten  in  her  dung,  and  have  no  palates 
To  taste  her  curious  viands ;  and,  like  owls. 
Can  only  sec  her  night-deform itier,         [ties. 
But,  with  the  glorious  splendor  of  her  beau- 
You  are  struck  blind  as  moles,  that  under- 
mine ^  [shelter  I 
The  sumptuous .  building  that  allow'd   you 
Yon  stick,  like  running  ulcers,  on  her  face. 
And  taint  the  purcness  of  her  native  candor; 
And,  being  bad  servants,  cause  your  master's 

goodness 
To  be  disputed  of!  Make  you  the  court. 
That  is  the  abstract  of  all  academies 
To  teach  and  practise  noble  undertakings, 
(Where  Courage  sits  trmmphanl,  crownM 
wiih  laurel,  [nour) 

And  Wisdom,  loaded  with  the  weight  of  ho- 
A  school  of  vices? 

Egre.  What  sudden  rapture's  this? 
Eust.  A  heav'nly  one. 
That,  raising  me  sloth  and  ignorance, 
(In    which    your    conversation    long    hath 

charm'd  me) 
Carries  me  up  into  the  air  of  action. 
And  knowledge  of  myself.     Even  now  I  feel. 
But  pleading  only  in  the  court's  defence. 
Though  far  short  of  her  merits  and  bright 
lustre. 


A  happy  alteration,  and  full  strength 

To  stand  her  champion  against  all  the  world 

That  throw  aspersions  on  her. 

Cow.  Sure, he'll  beat  us; 
I  see  it  in  his  eyes. 

Egre.  A  second  Charles ! 
Pray  look  not.  Sir,  so  furiously. 

Eust.  Recant  [up 

What  you  have  said,  ye  mungrils!  and  Tick 
The  vomit  you  have  cast  uix)n  the  court, 
W^here  you,  unworthily,  nave  had  warmth 
and  breeding;  [poison 

And  swear  that  you,  like  spiders,  have  made 
Of  that  which  was  a  saving  antidote  I 
Egre.  We  will  swear  any  thing ! 
Cow.  We  honour  the  court 
As  a  most  sacred  place. 

Egre.  And  will  make  oath. 
If  you  enjoin  us  to't,  nor  knave,  nor  fool. 
Nor  coward,  living  in  it. 
Eust.  Except  you  two. 
You  rascals  I 

Cow.  Yes;  we  are  all  these,  and  more, 
If  you  will  have  it  so. 

Eust.  And  that,  until 
You  are  again  reform*d,  and  grown  new  men. 
You  ne'er  presume  to  name  the  court,  or  press 
Into  the  porter's  lodge,  but  for  a  penance. 
To  be  disciplin'd  for  your  roguery ;  and,  this 

With  true  contrition-. [done. 

Both.  Yes,  Sir. 
Eust.  You  again 
May  eat  scraps,  and  be  thankful. 
Cow.  Here's  a  cold  breakfast. 
After  a  sharp  night's  walking! 

Eust.  Keep  your  oaths. 
And  without  grumbling  vanish. 

Both.  We  are  gone.  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

Eust.  May  all  the  poorness  of  my  spirit  go 
with  you ! 
The  fetters  of  my  thraldom  are  fil'd  off. 
And  I  at  liberty  to  right  myself; 
And  though  my  hope  in  Angellina's  little. 
My  honour,  unto  which  compar'd  she's  no- 
thing, [clouds. 
Shall,  like  the  sun,  disperse  those  low' ring 
That  yet  obscure  and  dim  it.     Not  the  name 
Of  Brother  shall  divert  me,  but  from  him. 
That  in  the  world's  opinion  ruin* d  me, 
I  will  seek  reparation,  and  call  him 
Unto  a  strict  account.     Ha!  'tis  near  day; 
And  if  the  muse's  friend,  rose-cheek'd  Aurora, 
Invite  him  to  this  solitary  grove. 
As  I  much  hoj^  she  will,  he  seldom  missing 
To  pay  his  vows  here  to  her,  I  shall  hazard 
To  hinder  his  devotions.    The  doors  opens. 

Enter  Charles. 

'Tis  he,  most  certain;  and  by's  side  my  sword. 
Blest  opportunity! 


You  arc  scarabes.]   A  species  of  IcctUs,  bred  in  dung  and  corrupted  filth. 


Subile,  in  the  Alchvmibt,  quarrelling  with  Fucc,  calls  him  A'carfl/:p;  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
plains, by  adding,  *  Thou  vermin,  have  1  ta'en  thee  out  of  dung' 
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Char.  I  have  o'erslept  myself^  [it. 

And  lost  part  of  the  morn ;  but  1*11  recover 
Before  I  went  to  bed,  1  wrote  some  notes 
Within  my  table-book,  which  1*11  now  con- 
sider, [sword  ? 
Ha!  what  means  this?  what  do  I  with  a 
Learn'd  Mercury  needs  not  th*  aid  of  Mars, 

and  innocence 
Is  to  itself  a  guard :  Yet,  since  arms  ever 
Protect  arts,  I  may  justly  wear  and  use  it; 
For,  since  *twas  made  my  prize,  I  know  not 
how,  [study, 

I'm  grown  in  love  with't,  and  cannot  eat,  nor 
And  much  less  walk,  without  it.  But  I  trifle  j 
Matters  of  more  weight  ask  my  judgment. 

Emt.  None,  Sir: 
Treat  of  no  other  theme;  I'll  keep  you  to  it; 
And  see  ye  expound  it  well. 

Char.  Eustace! 

Bust.  The  same.  Sir;  [him. 

Your  youn^r  brother,  who,  as  duty  binds 
Hath  all  this  night  (tum'd  out  of  doors)  at- 
To  bid  good -morrow  t'  you.  [tended. 

Char,  This,  not  in  scorn. 
Commands  me  to  return  it.  Would  you  aught 
else?  [begm. 

BusL  Oh,  much.  Sir;  here  I  end  not,  but 
I  must  speak  to  you  in  another  strain 
Than  yet  1  ever  us'd ;  and  if  the  language 
Appear  in  the  delivery  rough  and  harsh. 
You,  being  my  tutor,  must  condemn  yourself. 
From  whom  1  learn'd  it. 

Char.  When  I  understand,  [mand, 

Be't  in  what  style  you  please,  what's  your  de- 
I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  self-same  phrase. 
To  make  an  answer  to  the  point. 

Bust.  I  come  not  [own. 

To  lay  claim  to  your  birth-right,  *tis  your 
And  'tis  fit  you  enjoy  it;  nor  ask  I  from  you 
Your  learning  and  aeep  knowledge:  Though 

I  am  not 
A  scholar,  as  you  are,  I  know  them  diamonds. 
By  your  sole  mdustry,  patience,  and  labour, 
Forc'd  from  steep  rocks,  and  with  much  toil 
attain*d,  [ed ; 

And  but  to  few,  that  prize  their  value,  grant- 
And  therefore,   without  rival,    freely  wear 
them.  [inform  me. 

Char.  Tliese  not  repin*d  at,  as  you  seem  t' 
The  motion  must  be  of  a  strange  condition. 
If  I  refuse  to  yield  to't;  therefore,  Eustace, 
Without  this  tempest  in  your  looks,  propodnd 
And  fear  not  a  denial.     '  [it. 


Bust.  I  require  then, 
( As  from  an  enemy,  and  not^a  brother) 
The  reputation  of  a  man,  the  honour. 
Not  by  a  fair  war  won  when  I  w?is  waking. 
But  in  my  sleep  of  folly  ravish'd  from  me  I 
With  these,  the  restitution  of  my  sword. 
With  large  acknowledgement  of  satisfaction. 
My  coach,  my  horses;  I  will  part  with  life. 
Ere  lose  one  hair  of  them ;  and,  Ivhat  con- 
cludes all. 
My  mistress  Angellina,  as  she  was 
Before  the  musical  magic  of  thy  tongue 
Enchanted  and  seduc'd  ner.  These  perform'd. 
And  with  submission,  and  done  puolicly. 
At  my  father's  and  my  uncle's  intercession, 
(That  I  put  in  too)  I,  perhaps,  may  listen 
To  terms  of  reconcilement ;  but  if  these 
In  every  circumstance  are  not  subscribed  to. 
To  th*  last  gasp  I  defy  thee. 

Char.  These  are  strict 
Conditions  to  a  brother. 

Enst.  My  rest  is  up,  5° 
Nor  will  I  give  less. 

Char.  .I'm  no  gamester,  Eustace; 
Yet  I  can  guess,  your  resolution  stands 
To  win  or  fose  all ;  I  rejoice  to  find  you 
Thus  tender  of  your  honour,  and  that  at 

leno;th 
You  understand  what  a  wretched  thing  you 

were; 
How  deeply  wounded  by  yourself,  and  made 
Almost  incurable  in  your  own  hopes; 
The  dead  flesh  of  pale  cowardice  grown  over 
Your  fester'd  reputation,  which  no  balm 
Or  gentle  imguent  ever  could  make  way  to. 
Ana  I  am  happy,  that  I  was  the  surgeon. 
That  did  apply  those  burning  corrosives. 
That  render  you  already  sensible  fy^"* 

O'  th'  danger  you  were  plung'd  in ;  teaching 
And  by  a  fair  gradation,  how  far. 
And  with  what  curious  respect  and  care 
The  peace  and  credit  of  a  man  within 
(Which  you  ne'er  thought  'till  now)  should 

be  preferr'd 
Before  a  gaudy  outside.     Pray  you,  fix  here; 
For  so  far  I  go  with  you. 

Bust.  This  discourse 
Is  from  the  subject. 

Char.  I'll  come  to  it,  brother; 
But  if  you  think  to  build  upon  my  ruins. 
You'll  find  a  false  foundation:    Your  high 

offers. 
Taught  by  the  masters  of  dependencies,^' 


^^  My  xtsi  is  ?/;).]  The  word  rest  is  frequently  employed  by  the  old  dramatic  writers,  and 
is  commonly  an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  firing  the  harquebus.  This,  says  Mr.  Steevcns,  was 
w  heavy  a  gun,  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  a  supporter,  callcH  a  rest,  which  they 
fixed  on  the  ground  before  they  levelled  to  take  aim.  Decker  uses  it  in  his  comedy  of  Old  For- 
tonaias,  1()00.  *  Set  your  heart  at  rest ;  for  1  have  set  up  my  rest,  that  unless  you  run  swifter 
*  tlian  a  hart,  home  you  go  not.'     See  also  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc.  v.  R, 

Rest,  in  this  place,  seems  to  allude  to  some  game,  like  the  modern  hazard.  The  speech  of 
Eustace  and  answer  of  Charles  cannot  well  bear  any  other  sense:  A'cr  wiii  I  give  less — Ptn 
"o  gamester — your  resolution  stands  to  win  or  lose  all.     Some  copies  read,  Nor  will  /go  less. 

''  Taught  by  the  masters  of  (lr|)cndencics.]  .Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  notes  on  IJen  Jonson, 
^)\  '  dependance,  when  the  fighting  ?>  stem  was  in  vogue,  signified  the  ground  or  caiwe  of 
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That,  by  compounding  difiTrencies  'tween 

others. 
Supply  their  own  necessities,  with  me 
Will  never  cari;^*t.     As  you  are  my  brother, 
I  would  dispense  a  little,  but  no  more 
Than  honour  can  give  way  to  j  nor  tnust  I  - 
Destroy  that  in  myself  I  love  in  you: 
And  therefore  let'  not  hopes  nor  threats  per- 
suade you 
I  will  descend  to  any  composition. 
For  which  I  may  be  censured. 

Eust,  You  shall  Bght  then.  [but  if 

Char,  With  much  unwillingness  with  you; 
There's  no  e\'asion x 

Eust.  None. 

Char,  Hear  yet  a  word  ; 
As  for  the  sword,  and  other  fripperies.   Pern ; 
In  a  fair  way  send  for  them,  you  shall  have 
But  rather  than  surrender  Angellina, 
Or  hear  it  again  meution'd,  I  oppose 
My  breast  unto  loud  thunder;  cast  behind  me 
All  ties  of  nature ! 

Eust.  She  detained,  I'm  deaf 
To  all  persuasion. 

Char,  Guard  thyself  then,  Eustace! 
I  use  no  other  rhetoric. 

Enter  Miramont. 

Mir,  Clashing  of  swords 
So  near  my  house  1  Brother  opp<^*d  to  brother! 
Here  is  no  fencing  at  half  svw>rd.  Hold,  hold ! 
Charles!  Eustace! 

Eust,  Second  him,  or  call  in  more  help. 
Come  not  between  us;  I'll  not  know,  nor 

spare  you ! 
D'ye  tight  by  th'  book  ? 

Char,  'Tis  you  that  wrong  me.    Off,  Sir ! 
And  suddenly  I'll  conjure  down  the  spirit 
That  I  have  raised  in  him. 

Eust,  Never,  Charles,  [me. 

•Till  thine,  and  in  thy  death,  be  doubled  in 

Mir,  I'm  out  of  breath;  yet  trust  not  too 

much  to't,  boys ;  [son 

For  if  \'Ou  pause  not  suddenly,  and  near  rea- 
Do,  kill  your  uncle,  do!  But  that  I'm  jiatient, 
And  not  a  choleric  old  testy  fool,  [you,** 

Like  your  father,  I'd  dance  a  mattachin  with 
Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  blood  for't; 
I  would,  '  [thee; 

And  it  may  be  I  will.  Charles,  I  command 
And,  Eustace,  I  entreat  thee!  thou'rt  a  brave 

spark, 
A  true  tough-metal'd  bhide,  and  I  begin 
To  love  thee  heartily.     Give  me  a  lighting 

courtier, 

'  quarrel.  The  reader  may  see  the  doctrine  humourously  explained  in  the  Devil  is  an  Ass, 
*  act  iii.'  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Inn,  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  by  the  same 
author;  r.nd  is  fully  explained  by  Caranza,  in  his  Treatise  on  Duelling.  H. 

5*  Vd  dance  a  mattachin  with  you.']  This  was  a  dance,  as  Skinner  tells  us  in  his  Etymo- 
logicum,  of  great  rapidity,  so  called  from  the  Italian  word  mat  to,  a  fool  or  madman:  because 
the  performers  used  many  frantic  gesticulations :  And  Ferrarius,  in  his  Origines  Lingua  Italicie, 
gives  us  much  the  same  description  of  it.  Theobald, 

53  _-  spare  Charles  ;  and  su:inge  me. 

And  soundly,  three  or  four  walking  velvet  cloaks, 

That  wear  no  swords  to  guard  *tm,']  How  wojld  Eustace  give  proof  of  his  valour,  by 

beating 


rU  cherish  him  for  example;  in  our  age 
They're  not  born  every  day. 
Cnar,  You  of  late,  Sir, 
In  me  lov'd  learning. 

Mir.  True ;  but  take  me  w'ye,  Charles ; 
'Twas  when  young  Eustace  wore  his  heart  in's. 

breeches,  [cringes ; 

And  fouglit  his  battles  in  compliments  and 
W hen's  understanding  wav*d  in  a  flaunting 

feather, 
And  his  best  contemplation  look'd  no  further 
Than  a  new- fash ion'd  doublet.     I  confess, 

then,  [me; 
The  iof^  noise  your  Greek  made,  only  pleas'd 
But,  now  he's  tum'd  an  Oliver  and  a  Row- 
land                                      [in  him) 

(Nay,  the  whole  dozen  of  peers  are  bound  up 
I^t  me  remember!  when  I  was  of  his  years, 
I  did  look  very  like  him ;  and,  did  you  see 
My  picture  as  I  was  then,  you  would  swear 
That  gallant  Eustace  (I  mean,  now  he  dares 

fisrht) 
Was  the  true  substance  and  the  perfect  figure. 
Nay,  nay,  no  anger;  you  shall  nave  enough, 

Charles.  [from  him. 

Char.  Sure,  Sir,  I  shall  not  need  addition 
Eust.  Nor  1  from  any;  this  shall  decide 

my  interest ! 
Though  I  am  lost  to  all  deservirig  men. 
To  all  that  men  call  good,  for  sufTring  tamely 
Insuflerable  wrongs,  and  justly  slighted. 
By  yielding  to  a  mmute  of  delay 
In  my  revenge,  and  from  that  made  a  stranger 
Unto  my  father's  house  and  favour,  o'erwhelm'd 
With  all  disgraces;  yet  I  will  mount  upward. 
And  force  myself  a  fortune,  though  my  birth 
And  breeding  do  deny  it ! 

Char.  Seek  not,  Eustace, 
By  violence,  what  will  be  offer'd  to  you 
On  easier  composition.    Though  I  was  not 
Allied  unto  your  weakness,  you  shall  find  me 
A  brother  to  your  bravery  of  spirit; 
And   one  that,  not  compell'd  to't  by  your 

sword,  [you 

(Which  I  must  never  fear)  will  share  with 
In  all  but  Angellina. 

Mir.  Nobly  said,  Charles ;  [reason, 

And  learn  from  my  experience,  you  may  hear 
And  never  maim  your  fighting.     For  your 

credit,  [and  swinge  me, 

Which  you  think  you  have  lost,  spare  Charles ; 
And  soundly,  three  or  four  walking  velvet 

cloaks,  [serve  it, 

That  wear  not  swords  to  guard  'cm,"  yet  de- 
Thou  art  made  up  again. 
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Eust.  An  this  18  lip-salve.     [I  have  done. 

Mir,  It  shall  be  heartVease,  Eustace,  ere 
As  for  thy  father's  anger,  now  thou  dar*st fight. 
Ne'er  fear't ;  for  I*ve  the  dowrcets  of  his  gravity 
Fast  in  a  string,  and  will  so  pinch  and  wring 

him. 
That,  spite  of  his  authority,  thou  shalt  make 
Thine  own  conditions  with  him. 

EusL  I'll  take  leave 
A  little  to  consider. 

Char.  Here  comes  Andrew. 

Enter  Andrew. 
Mir,  But  without  his  comical  and  learned 


What  sad  disaster,  Andrew  ?  [face. 

And.  You  may  read,  Sir, 
A  tragedy  in  my  face, 

Mir.  Art  thou  in  earnest?  pielp  not. 

And.  Yes,  by  my  life.  Sir  j  and  if  now  you 
And  speedily,  by  force  or  by  persuasion. 
My  ^ood  old  master  (for  now  I  pity  him) 
Is  rum*d  for  ever. 

Char.  Ha!  my  father? 

And.  He,  Sir. 

Mir.  By  what  means?  speak. 

And.  At  the  suit  of  Monsieur  Lewis, 
His  houso  is  seizM  upon,  and  he  in  person 
Is  under  guard  (I  saw  it  with  these  eyes.  Sir) 
To  be  convcy'd  to  Paris,  and  there  sentenc'd. 

Mir.  Nay,  then  there  is  no  jesting. 

Char    Do  I  live. 
And  know  my  father  injur'd? 

And.  And  whaf  s  worse.  Sir, 
My  lady  Angellina 

Eusi.  What  of  her? 

And.  She's  carried  away  too. 

Mir.  How? 

And.  Wiiile  you  were  absent,  [men 

A  crew  of  monsieur  Lewis's  friends  and  kins- 
By  force  brake  in  at  th*  back  part  of  the  house. 
And  took  her  away  by  violence.     Faithful 

Andrew 
(As  this  can  witness  for  him)  did  his  best 
In  her  defence;  but  Uwould  not  do. 

Mir.  Away, 
And  see  our  horses  saddled !  'tis  no  time 
To  talk,  but  do.    Eustace,  you  now  are  ofFerM 
A  spucious  field,  and-  in  a  pious  war. 
To  exercise  your  valour;  here's  a  cause. 
And  such  a  one,  in  which  to  fall  is  honourable. 
Your  duty  and  reverence  due  to  a  father's  name 
Commanding-  it :  But  these  unnatural  jars, 

beating  three  or  four  beaux  who  had  no  swords  to  defend  themselves  with?  The  meaning  un- 
doubtraly  is,  who  wear  swords  for  ornament,  and  not  for  use,  as  Cowsy  above  says,  he  does; 
and  that  the  court  allows  it.  Put  not  for  no,  and  it  will  give  this  sense:  Only  it  will  still 
temain  capable  of  the  former.     I  would  therefore  read. 

Thai  wear  swords  not  to  guard  them,  &c.  Seward. 

We  bcliere  "Mr.  Seward  perfectly  right  in  altering  «o  to  not',  but  why  transpose?  He 
•ecms  desirous  of  establishing  a  double  entendre 'f  which  his  trsnspositiori  entirely  destroys. 
Our  reading  is  nearer  the  old  text;  while,  taken  in  either  sense,  the  meaning  may  be  said  to 
W  void  of  ambiguity : 

That  wear  not  swords  to  guard  them. 


Arisine  between  brothers,  should  you  prosper^ 
Would  shame  your  victoiy. 

Eust.  I  would  do  mucn.  Sir ; 
But  still,  my  reputation 

Mir.  Charles  shall  give  you 
All  decent  satisfaction ;  nay,  join  hands. 
And  heartily.  Why,  this  is  done  like  brothers  ; 
And  old  as  I  am,  m  this  cause  that  concerns 
The  honour  of  our  family,  monsieur  Lewis, 
If  reason  cannot  work,  shall  find  and  feel 
There's  hot  blood  in  tliis  arm ;  I'll  lead  you 
bravely. 

Eust.  And  if  I  follow  not,  a  coward's  name 
Be  branded  on  my  forehead ! 

Char.  This  spirit  makes  you 
A  sharer  in  my  fortunes. 

Mir.  And  in  mine; 
Of  which  (Brisac  once  freed,  and  Angellina 
Again  in  our  possession)  you  shall  know 
My  heart  speaks  in  my  tongue. 

Eust.  I  dare  not  doubt  it.  Sir.      [Exeunt, 

SCENE  11. 

Enter  Lewis,  Brisac^  Angellina,  Sylvia,  and 
officers. 

Lew.  I'm  deaf  to  all  persuasion. 

Bn.  I  use  none ;  [suflfers ; 

Nor  doubt  I,  though  a  while  my  innocence 
But,  when  the  king  shall  understand  how 

falsely 
Your  malice  hath  infortn'd  him,  he  injustice 
Must  set  me  right  again. 

Ang.  Sir,  let  not  passion 
So  far  transport  you  as  to  think  in  reason. 
This  violent  course  repairs,  but  rather  Yuins, 
That  honour  you  would  build  up :  You  destroy 
What  you*would  seem  to  nourish.    If  respect 
Of  my  preferment,  or  my  reputation. 
May  challenge  your  paternal  love  and  care. 
Why  do  you,  now  good  fortune  has  provided 
A  better  husband  for  me  than  your  hopes 
Could  ever  fancy,  strive  to  rob  me  of  him? 
In  what  is  my  love  Charles  defective.  Sir? 
Unless  deep  learninz  be  a  blemish  in  him. 
Or  well-proportion  d  limbs  be  mulcts  in  na- 
ture. 
Or,  what  you  only  aim'd  at,  large  revenues. 
Are  on  the  sudden  grown  distasteful  to  you. 
Of  what  can  you  accuse  him  ? 

Lew.  Of  a  rape 
Done  to  honour,  which  thy  ravenous  lust 
Made  thee  consent  to. 
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«Sy/.  Her  lust !  You  are  her  father. 

£ew.  And  you  her  bawd. 

Syl.  Were  you  ten  lords,  'tis  false ; 
The  pureness  of  her  chaste  thoughts  enter- 
Such  spotted  instruments.  [tains  not 

Ang,  As  1  have  a  soul.  Sir 

Lew.  I  am  not  to  be  alterM :  To  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace  would  argue  me  a  peasai^t. 
And  not  born  noble :  All  rigour  that  the  law, 
And  that  encrease  of  jx)w*r  by  favour  yields. 
Shall  be  with  all  severity  inflicted ;  [serve, 
You  have  the  king's  hand  for't;  no  bail  will 
And  therefore  at  your  perils,  officers,  away 

Bri.  This  is  madness.  [with  'em,- 

Lew,  Tell  me  so  in  open  court. 
And  there  I'll  answer  you. 

Enter  Miramont,  Charles,  Eustace,  and  An^ 
drew, 

Mir.  Well  overtaken. 

Char.  Kill,  if  they  dare  resist  I 

Eust.  He  that  advances 
But  one  step  forward,  dies. 

Lew.  Shew  the  king's  writ,      [you  better. 

Mir.  Shew  your  discretion;  'twill  become 

Char.  You  re  once  more  in  my  power ,  and 
if  a^in 
I  part  with  you,  let  me  for  ever  lose  thee ! 

\To  AngeL 

Eust.  Force  will  not  do't,  nor  threats  j  ac- 

'  cept  this  service 
From  your  despair'd-of  Eustace. 

Ana.  And  beware. 
Your  reverend  worship  never  more  attempt 
To  search  my  lilly-pot;  you  see  what  follows. 

Lew,  Is  the  kmg's  pow'r  contemn'd  ? 

Mir.  No,  but  the  torrent  *  [gpod  Sir, 
Of  your  wilful  folly  stopfi'd.  And  for  you. 
If  you  would  but  be  sensible,  what  can  you 

wish. 
But  the  satisfaction  of  an  obstinate  will. 


That  is  not  tenderM  to  you ;  rather  than 
Be  crossM  in  what  you  purpos'd,  you'll  undo 
Your  daughter's  fame^  the  creditot  your  judg- 
ment, [states. 
And  your  old  foolish  neighbour!  make  your 
And  m  a  suit  not  worth  a  cardecue,'^ 
A  prey  to  advocates, and  their  buckram  scribes; 
And  after  they  have  plum'd  ye,  return  home. 
Like  a  couple  of  naked  fowls,  without  a  fea- 
ther. 

Char.  This  is  a  roost  strong  truth.  Sir, 

Mir.  No,  no^  monsieur, 
I-iCt  us  be  right  Frenchmen ;  violent  to  charge. 
But,  when  our  follies  are  repell'd  by  reason, 
'Tis  fit  that  we  retreat,  and  ne'er  come  on  more. 
Observe  my  Icarn'd  Charles ;  he'll  get  thee  a 

nephew* 
On  Angellina,  shall  dispute  in  her  belly. 
And  suck  the  nQrse  by  logick.     And  here's 

Eustace ; 
He  was  an  ass,  but  now  is  grown  an  Amadis; 
Nor  shall  he  want  a  wife,  if  all  my  land 
For  a  jointure  can  effect  it.     You're  a  eooil 
And  of  a  gentle  nature  j  in  your  looks    [lord, 
I  see  a  kind  consent,  and  it  shews  lovely. 
And,  do  you  hear,  old  fool? 

Bri.  Your  brother.  Sir, 

Mir.  But  ril  not  chide; 
Hereafter,  like  niCy  ever  dote  on  learning; 
The  mere  belief  is  excellent,  'twill  save  you. 
And  next,  love  valoui  -5  though  you  dard  not 
fight  [stace 

Yourself,  or  fright  a  foolish  officer,  young  Eu^ 
Can  do  it  to  a  hair.     And  to  conclude, 
Let  Andrew's  farm  b'  increas'd,  that  is  your 

penance. 
You  Know  for  what;  and  see  you  rut  no  more. 
You  understand  me.  So,  embrace  on  all  sides. 
I'll  pay  those  billmen,  and  make  large  amends; 
Provided  we  preserve  you  still  our  friends. 

[^Exeunt  omnes. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


'TIS  not  the  hands,  or  smiles,  or  common  way 
Of  approbation  to  a  %vell-lik'd  play. 
We  only  hope;  but  that  you  freely  would. 
To  ih'  Author's  memory,  so  far  unfold, 


And  shew  your  loves  and  liking  to  his  wit» 
Not  in  your  praise,  but  often  seeing  it; 
That  being  the  grand  assurance,  that  can  give 
The  [)oet  and  the  player  means  to  live. 


54  __  not  worth  a  cardecue.]  We  have  made  an  English  word  of  this  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French,  un  quart  d  icu,  i.e.  xht  fourth  part  of  a  French  crown.         Theobald* 


THE  SPANISH  CURATE. 


A    COMEDY. 


tlie  Commendatory  Vertes  by  Grardiner  and  Lovelace  attribute  this  Comedy  wholly  to  Flet- 
cher; but  we  see  no  more  reason  for  assigning  this  Play  to  him  exclusively^  than  any  other 
published  in  th%  joint  names  of  him  and  Beaumont.  The  folio  of  l647  contains  the  first 
printed  copy.  The  Spanish  Curate  was  revived  at  Drury-Lane  Tlieatre  in  1749;  but  it  has 
not  been  performed  for  many  ^ears  paftt»  Dryden  (in  his  Spanish  Fryar)  and  Congreve  (in 
his  Old  Batchelor)  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Comedy  now  before  us;  and  it  seems  very 
evident,  that  it  afforded  some  material  hints  towards  framing  a  musical  entertainment,  of  a 
modern  date,  called  the  Padlock. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


To  tell  ye,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  play, 
A  new  one  too,  and  that  *tis  launcVd  to-d&y. 
The  name  ye  know,  that's  nothins  to  my  story; 
To  tell  ye,  'tis  familiar,  void  of  gloiy. 
Of  state,  of  bitterness— of  wit,  youMl  say. 
For  that  is  now  held  wit  that  tends  that  way; 
Which  we  ai'oid.    To  tell  ye  too,  'tis  merry. 
And  meant  to  make  you  pleasant,  and  not 

weary: 
The  streams  that  guide  ye,  easy  to  attend : 
To  tell  ye,  that  *tis  good,  is  to  no  end. 
If  you  believe  not.    Nay,  to  go  thus  fat; 
To  swear  it,  it  you  swear  against,  is  war. 


To  assure  you  any  thin^,  unless  you  see. 
And  so  conceive,  is  vanity  in  me; 
Therefore  I  leave  it  to  itself;  and  pray. 
Like  a  good  bark,  it  may  work  out  to-day^ 
And  stem  all  doubts ;   t\vas  built  for  such  a 

prbof. 
And  we  hope  highly :  If  she  lie  aloof 
For  her  own  vantage,  to  give  wind  at  will. 
Why,  let  heir  work,  only  be  you  but  still. 
And  sweet-K>pinion'd ;  and  we  are  bound  to 

say,  [play. 

You're  worthy  judges,  and  you  crown  the 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Mbv. 

r\      M  ^     x^-    /  «»  uxorious  lord,  cruei 
DokHb«ique,  I       to  his  brother, 

younger  brother  to  don  Hen- 


nqtte. 


Doff  Jamie,  | 

•n  fa  covetous  latcyer,  husband  to 

Bartolus,  (      Jjnaranta.  ^ 
t  f  o   gentleman   who    wantonly 

Lbandro,  I      ^^,  ^^^  lawyer's  wife. 


three  gentlemen,  JHends 
Leandro, 


AVOELO,' 
MiLAVBS 

AasEvio^ 

AscAKio,  *o»  to  don  Henrioue, 

OcTAVio,  supposed  husband  to  Jactntha, 

SCEKE>  SPAIN, 


8,     > 


Lopez,  the  Spanish  Curate,     ' 
DiEOO,  his  sexton. 
Assistant,  which  we  call  a  judge. 
ALgaziers,  whom  we  call  Serjeants. 
Four  Parishioners,  Apparitor^  Singers',  Set^ 
tants^ 


Womew. 

Viol  ANTE,  supposed  wife  to  don  Henrpjue, 

Amaranta,,  wife  to  Bartolus. 

A  Woman  Moor^  servant  to  Amaranta* 


don 


■  Angelo."]  This  character,  ilr.  Theobald,  with  a  freedom  unknown  to  any  Editors  bat 
those  ofBcaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works  in  1750,  expunges  from  the  drama';  and  yet  he  suf- 
fen  the  name  Anselo  to  renudn  to  those  speeches  which  are  allotted  to  him  in  the  play. 
V01.L  «F 
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ACT   L 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Angela,  Milanes,  and  Arsenio. 

Ars^  T  EANDRO  paid  all. 

•■-^     Mil.  *Tis  nis  usual  custom. 
And  requisite  he  should.    He  has  now  put  off 
The  funeral  black  your  rich  heir  wears  with 
joy,  [thcr.* 

When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  fa- 
Your  gathering  sires  so  long  heap  muck  toge- 
ther. 
That  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care, 
Wish  them  in  Heav'n;  or,  if  they  take  a  taste 
Of  Purgatory  by  the  way,  it  matters  not. 
Provided  they  remove  hence.     What  is  be- 

•      fal'n 
To  his  father  in  the  other  world,  I  ask>  not; 
1  am  sure  his  prayer  is  heard.  'Would  I  could 

use  one 
For  mine,  in  the  same  method. 

Ars.  Fy  upon  thee ! 
This  is  profane. 

Mil,  Good  doctor,  do  not  school  me 
For  a  fault  you  are  hot  free  from.    On  my  life. 
Were  all  heirs  in  Corduba  put  to  their  oaths. 
They  would  confess,  with  me,  His  a  sound 
I'm  sure  Leandro  does.  [tenet : 

Ars,  He  is  the  owner 
Of  a  fair  estate. 

Mil.  And  fairly  he  deserves  it ; 
He's  a  royal  fellow ;  yet  observes  a  mean 
In  all  his  courses,  careful  too  on  whom 
He  showers  his  bounties.     He  that's  liberal 
To  all  alike,  may  do  a  good  by  chance. 
But  never  out  of  judgment.    This  invites 
The  prime  men  of  the  city  to  frequent 
All  places  he  resorts  to,  and  are  happy 
In  his  sweet  converse. 

Ars.  Don  Jamie,  the  brother  [taken 

To  the  grandee  don  Henrique,  appears  much 
With  his  behaviour. 

Mil.  There  is  something  more  in't : 
He  needs  his  purse,  and  knows  how  to  make 

use  on't. 
*Tis  now  in  fashion  for  your  Don,  that's  poor. 
To  vow  all  leagues  of  friendship  with  a  mer- 
chant 
That  can  supply  his  wants;  and,  howsoe'er 
Don  Jamie's  noble  bom,  his  elder  brother 


Don  Henrique  rich,  and  his  revenues  long 

since 
Encrcas'd  by  marrying  with  a  wealthy  heir, 
Call'd  madam  Violante,  he  yet  holds 
A  hard  liand  over  Jamie,  allowing  him 
A  bare  annuity  only. 

Ars.  Yet,  'fis  said. 
He  hath  no  child ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  Spain, 
If  he  die  without  issue,  don  Jamie 
Inherits  his  estate. 

Mil.  Why,  that's  the  reason  [lord 

Of  their  so  many  jars.    Thoueh  tlie  young 
Be  sick  of  th'  elder  brother,  and  in  reason 
Should  flatter  and  observe  him ;  he*s  of  a  na- 
ture 
Too  bold  and  tierce  to  stoop  so,  but  bears  up. 
Presuming  on  his  hopes. 

Ars,  What's  the  young  lad 
That  all  of  'em  make  so  much  of? 

Mil.  'Tis  a  sweet  one. 
And  the  best-condition'd  youth  I  ever  saw  yet; 
So  humble,  and  so  affable,  that  he  wins 
The  love  of  all  that  know  him ;  and  so  modest. 
That,  in  despite  of  poverty,  he  would  starve 
Rather  than  ask  a  courtesy.     He's  the  son 
Of  a  poor  cast  captain,  one  Octavio; 
And  she,  that  once  was  call'd  the  fair  Ja- 

cintha. 
Is  happy  in  being  his  mother.    For  his  sake, 

\Enter  Jamie,  Leandro,  and  Ascanio^ 
Though   in    their    fortunes    fal'n,   they  arc 
esteem 'd  of  [come. 

And  cherish'd  by  the  best.  Oh,  here  they 
I  now  may  spare  his  character;  but  observe 
He'll  justify  my  report.  [him. 

Jam.  My  good  Ascanio, 
Repair  more  often  to  me ;  above  women 
Thou  e\'er  shalt  be  welcome. 

Asc.  My  lord,  your  favours  s 

May  quickly  teach  a  raw  untutor'd  youth 
To  be  both  rude  and  saucy. 

Lean.  You  cannot  be 
Too  frequent,  where  you  are  so  much  desir'd. 
And  give  me  leave,  dear  friend,  to  be  your 

rival 
In  part  of  his  affection;  I  will  buy  it 
At  aAy  rate. 

Jam.  Stood  I  but  now  fSbssess'd 


■  He  has  now  put  off 


The  funeral  black  (your  rich  heir  wears  with  joy,  * 

When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  fat herT]  This  sentiment  is  shadowed  out  from 
one  of  the  select  sentences  of  Seneca,  and  Publ.  Syrus. 

Ha^redis  fletus  suh  person^  risus  est. 
Which  Ben  Jonson  has  thus  very  clo«»ely  translated,  in  his  Fox. 

Tut!  forget.  Sir. 


The  weeping  of  an  heir  should  still  be  laughter. 
Under  a  visor. 


Tluobald. 
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Of  what  my  future  hope  presages  to  me, 
I  then  would  make  it  clear  thou  hadst  a  patron. 
That  would  not  say,  but  do.     Yet,  as  I  am. 
Be  mine;  I'll  not  receive  thee  as  a  servant. 
But  as  my  son ;  and,  though  I  want  myself. 
No  pa^e  attending  in  the  court  of  Spain 
!        Shall  nnd  a  kinder  master. 

Asc,  I  beseech  you, 
!        That  my  refusal  of  so  great  an  offer  ' 

May  make  no  ill  construction ;  'tis  not  pride 
(That  common  vice  is  far  from  my  condition) 
That' makes  you  a  denial  to  receive 
A  favour  I  snould  sue  for ;  nor  the  fashion. 
Which  the  country  follows,  in  which  to  be  a 
I  servant 

i        In  those  that  groan  beneath  the  heavy  weight 
!       Of  poverty,  is  held  an  argum(*nt 

Of  a  base  and  abject  mind.     I  wish  my  years 
!       Were  fit  to  do  you  service  in  a  nature 

That  might  become  a  gentleman  (give  me 
leave  [king. 

To  think  myself  one.)     My  father  serv'd  the 
As  a  captain  in  the  field ;  and  though  his  for- 
tune 
Return'd  him  home  a  poor  man,  he  was  rich 
In  reputation,  and  wounds  fairly  taken ; 
Nor  am  I  by  his  ill  success  deterr'd ; 
I  rather  feel  a  strong  desire,  that  sways  me 
To  follow  his  profession;  and  if  Heav'n 
Hath  markM  me  out  to  be  a  man,  how  proud, 
r  th'  service  of  my  country,  should  I  be. 
To  trail  a  pike  under  your  brave  command! 
There,  I  would  follow  you  as  a  guide  to  ho- 
nour. 
Though  all  the  horrors  of  the  war  made  up 
To  stop  my  passage. 

Jam,  Thou'rt  a  hopeful  boy, 
And  it  was  bravclv  spoken :  Tor  this  answer, 
I  love  thee  more  than  ever. 

Mil,  Pity,  such  seeds  [prosper ! 

Of  prom  is  mg  courage  should  not  grow  and 

Ang.  Whatever  his  reputed  parents  be, 
He  hath  a  mind  that  sjx'aks  him  right  and 
noble.  [sweet  Ascanio ; 

Lc:ftn.  You  make  him  bl us]  1.    It  heeds  not, 
Wc  may  hear  praises  when  they  arc  dcscrv'd. 
Our  modesty  unwounded.     By  my  life, 
1  would  add  something  to  the  building  up 
So  fair  a  mind ;  and  it,  till  you  are  fit 
To  bear  arms  in  the  field,  you'll  spend  some 

years 
In  S.ilainanca,  Til  supply  your  studies 
With  all  coRveniencics. 

Asc,  Your  goodness,  Signiors, 
And  charitable  favours,  overwhelm  me. 
If  I  were  of  your  blood,  you  could  not  be 
.More  icikKt  of  me:   What  then  can  I  pay, 
A  \K)^ir  hoy  and  a  stran^jcr,  but  a  heart    fncss 
I  I \o{i:A  to  y n u  r  serv  i(\*  ?  \ V  i l h  w h  u l  \v  i  [I i  i ig- 

l  would  receive,  Jiood  Sir,  your  noble  offer, 
Heav'n  can  bear  witno.vi  for  me;  but,  alas, 
Sliould  I  embrace  the  means  to  fviise  my  for- 

Itilli'i, 

1  must  dcnroy  the  lives  of  my  jxjor  parents, 
r»>  wlioui  I  owe  uiy  bc'nv^;  ihcy  in  me 


Place  all  their  comforts,  and,  as  if  I  were 
The  lii»ht  of  their  dim  eyes,  are  bO  indulgent, 
ITiey  cannot  brook  one  short  day's  absence 

from  me ;  [young. 

And,  what  will  hardly  win  belief,  though 
I  am  their  steward  and  their  nurse:   The 

bounties  [*em ; 

Which  others  bestow  on  me,  serve  to  sustain 
And  to  forsake  them  in  their  age,  in  me 
Were  mor^  than  murder. 


Enter  Henrique. 


i"e° 


Would  make  a  broker  chariti 

Mil,  Here,  sweetheart, 
I  wish  that  it  were  more. 

Lean.  When  this  is  spent. 
Seek  for  supply  from  me. 

Jam,  Thy  piety 
For  ever  be  remembered !  Nay,  take  all. 
Though  'twere  my  exhibition  to  a  ryal 
For  one  whole  year. 

Asc,  High  Heav'ns  reward  your  goodness! 

lien.  So,   Sir,  is  this  a  slip  of  your  own 
You  are  so  prodigal?  [grafting. 

Jam.  A  slip.  Sir? 

lien.  Yes, 
A  slip;  or  call  it  by  the  proper  name. 
Your  bastard.  [yoke  me: 

Jam.  You're  foul-mouth'd.     Do  not  pro- 
I  shall  forsct  your  birth  if  you  proceed. 
And  use  you,  as  your  manners  do  deserve. 
Uncivilly. 

Hen.  So  brave !  Pray  you,  give  me  hearing: 
Who  am  I,  Sir? 

Jam.  My  elder  brother :  One,         fputed. 
That  might  have  been  born  a  fool,  and  so  re- 
But  that  you  had  the  luck  to  creep  into 
The  world  a  year  before  me. 

Lean.  Be  more  temperate.  [it 

Jam.  I  neither  can  nor  will,  unless  I  learn 
By  his  example.     Let  him  use  his  harsh 
iTnsavory  reprehensions  upon  those         [land 
That  are  his  hinds,  and  not  on  me.     Ttie 
Our  father  left  to  him  alone,  rewards  him 
For  being  twelve  months  elder:  Let  that  b^ 
Forgotten,  and  let  hi^  parasites  remember 
(Jne  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him. 
That  may  authorize  him  to  be  a  censurer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners,  and  I  will 
Acknowledge    tiim  for  a  lutor;    till    then, 
never.  [Sir? 

Hen.  From  whom  have  you  your  means. 

Jam.  From  the  will 
Of  my  dead  father;  I  am  sure  I  spend  not. 
Nor  give't,  upon  your  purse. 

Hen.  Biit  will  it  hold  out 
Without  my  help? 

Jam.  1  am  sure  it  shall ;  I'll  sink  else; 
For  sooucr  I  will  seek  aid  from  a  whore, 
Tiian  a  courtesy  from  you. 

Hen.  *Tis  well;  you  are  proud  of      [him. 
Your  new  exchequer;  when  you  have  cheated 
And  worn  him  to  the  quick,  I  may  be  found 
[  I  n  the  list  of  your  accjuaintance. 
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Leon,  Pray  you,  hold ; 
And  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  thus  much. 
And  m  mine  own  defence;  I  am  no  gull 
To  be  wrought  on  by  persuasion,   nor  no 
coward  fwhom 

To  be  beaten  out  of  my  means,  but  know  to 
And  why  I  give  or  lend,  and  will  do  nothing 
But  what  my  reason  warrants.    You  may  be 
As  sparing  as  you  please;  I  must  be  bold 
To  make  use  of  my  own,  without  your  licence. 
Jam.  'Pray  thee  let  him  ^lone;  he's  not 
worth  thy  ancer. 
All  that  he  does,  I  icandro^  *s  for  my  good  3 
i  think,  there's  hot  a  genOeman  of  Spain 
That  has  a  better  steward,  than  I  have  of  him. 
Hen.  Your  steward.  Sir? 
Jam,  Yes,  and  a  provident  one. 
Why,  he  knows  Fm  giv*n  to  large  expence. 
Ana  therefore  lays  up  for  ipe:  C-ould  you  be^ 
lieve  else,  [yoke 

That  he,  that  sixteen  years  hath  worn  the 
Of  barren  wedlock,  witnout  hope  of  issue. 
His  coffers  full,  his  lands  and  vmeyards  fruit- 
ful, 
Could  be  so  sold  to  base  and  sordid  thriftji 
-As  almost  to  deny  himself  the  means 
And  necessaries  of  life?  Alas,  he  knows 
The  laws  of  Spain  appoint  me  for  his  heir; 
That  all  must  come  to  me,  if  I  outliVe  him. 
Which  sure  I  must  do,  by  the  course  of  nature. 
And  the  assistance  of  good  mirth  and  sack, 
however  you  prove  melancholy. 

Hen.  If  I  five, 
^hou  dearly  slialt  repent  this. 
Jam. .When  thou*rt  dead. 
}  am  sure,  I  shall  not. 

Mil.  Now  they  begin  to  burn 
Like  oppos'd  meteors. 

Ars.  Give  them  line  and  way ; 
My  life  for  don  Jamie. 

Jam.  Continue  still    . 
The  excellent  husband,  and  join  farm  to  faifm ; 
Si^fier  no  lordship,  that  in  a  clear  day 
Falls  in  the  prospect  of  your  covetous  eye. 
To  be  another's;  forget  you  are  a  grandee; 
Take  use  upon  use,  and  cut  the  throats  of  heirs 
With  coz'ning  mortgages;   rack  your  poor 

tenants. 
Till  they  look  like  so  many  skeletons 
For  want  of  food;  and  when  that  widows* 

curses. 
The  niins  of  ancient  families,  tears  of  orphans. 
Have  hurried  you  to  the  devil,  ever  remember 
All  was  rak*d  up  for  me,  your  thankful  bro- 
ther. 
That  will  dance  merrily  upon  jour  grave. 
And,  perhaps,  give  a  double  pistolct 
To  some  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mass 
To  keep  your  ghost' from  walking. 

lien.  That  the  law 
Should  force  me  to  endure  this  1 

Jam.  Verily, 
When  this  shall  come  to  pass,  as  sure  it  will, 
1  {  you  can  find  a  loop-hole,  though  in  hell. 
To  look  on  my  behaviour,  you  shall  see  me 


Ransack  your  iron  chests;  and,  once  again,. 
Pluto's  flamc-colour*d  daughter  shall  bevfree 
To  domiacer  in  taverns,  masqucb,  and  revelss^ 
As  she  was  us'd,  before  she  was  your  captive, 
Methinks,  the  mere'conceit  of  it  should  make 

you 
Go  home  sick  and  distemper*d ;  if  it  does, 
rU  send  you  a  doctor  of  mine  own,  and  after 
Take  order  for  your  fbneral. 

ii>n.  You  have  said.  Sir:  [yo"J 

I  will  not  fight  with  words,  but  deeds,  to  tarn* 
Rest  confident,  I  will ;  and  thou  shalt  wish. 
This  day  thou  hadst  been  dumb !  [£ff /. 

Mil.  You  have  giv'n  him  a  heat. 
But  with  your  own  distemper. 

Jam.  Not  a  whit; 
Now  he  is  from  mine  eye,  1  can  be  merry. 
Forget  the  cause  and  nim:   All  plagues  go 
with  htm!  [stirring? 

Let's  talk  of  something  else.     What  ne^vs  is 
Nothing  to  pass  the  time? 

Mil.  *Faith,  it  is  said. 

That  the  next  summer  wilt  determine  much 

Qf  that  we  long  have  talk*d  of,  touching  the 

wars.  [us  discourse 

Le9n   What  have  we  to  do  with  them  ?  Let 

Of  what  jconcems  ourselves.'    *Tis  now  in 

fashion. 
To  have  your  gallants  set  down,  in  a  tavern. 
What  the  arcn-duke's  purpose  is  the  next 
spring,  and  what   -  [course 

Defence  my  lords  the  States  prepare,  what 
The  emperor  takes  against  the  encroaching 

Turk, 
And  whether  his  moony  standards  are  designed 
For  Persia  or  Polonia:  And  all  this 
The  wiser  sort  of  state-worms  see ,    to  know 
Better  than  their  own  affairs.    This  is  dis- 
course fyoung. 
Fit  for  the  cour.cil    it  concerns:    vC'e   are 
And  if  that  I  might  give  the  theme,  'iwcr^ 

better 
To  talk  of  handsome  women. 

Mil.  And  that*8  one 
Almost  as  general. 

jirs.  Yet  none  agree 
Who  are  the  fairest. 

Lean.  Some  prefer  the  French, 
For  their  conceited  dressings ;  some  the  plump 
Italian  hona-reba^t;  some  the  state 
That  ours  obser\'e;  and  I   have  heard  one 
swear,  [t'on 

A  merry  friend  of  mine,  that  once  in  Lon- 
He  did  enjoy  the  company  of  a  gamester, 
A  common  gamester  too,  that  in  cue  night 
Met  him  th'  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
ways, '  [^^^f 

And  ended  in  the  Dutch;  for,  to  cool  hcr- 
She  kiss'd  him  drunk  i*  ih'  murning. 

Jam.  We  may  spare 
The  travel  of  our  tongues  in  foreign  nations. 
When  in  Corduba,  if  you  dare  give  credit 
To  my  report  (for  1  have  seen  her,  gj'llai^^) 
There  lives  a  woman,  of  a  mean  birth  too. 
And  meanly  matched,  whose  a!l-excelUngform 
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Disdains  comparison  with  any  she 

That  puts  in  for  a  fair  one ;  and  though  you 

^borrow 
From  every  country  of  the  earth  the  best 
Of  those  perfections  which  the  climate  yields. 
To  help  to  make  her  up,  if  put  in  balance. 
This  wdl  weigh  down  the  scale. 

Lean.  You  talk  of  wonders.  [k^P^ 

Jam.  She  is,  indeed,  a  wonder,  and  so 
And,  as  the  world  deserv*d  not  to  behold 
What  curious  Nature  made  without  a  pattern. 
Whose  copy  she  hath  lost  too,  she's  shut  up, 
Semiester'a  from  the  world. 

Lean.  Who  is  the  owner 
Of  such  a  gem  ?  I  am  fir'd. 

Jam.  OneBartolus, 
A  wrangling  advocate. 

Ars.  A  knave  on  record.  [part 

Mil.  I  am  sure,  he  cheated  me  of  the  best 
Of  my  estate. 

Jam.  Some  business  calls  me  hence. 
And  of  importance,  which  denies  me  leisure 
To  give  you  his  full  character:  In  few  words. 
Though  rich,  he's  covetous  beyond  expression  ^ 
And  to  encrease  his  heap  will  dare  the  devil. 
And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness  \  and,  to  these, . 
So  iealous,  as,  if  you  would  parallel 
Old  Argus  to  him,  you  must  multiply 
His  ^es  an  hundred  times:  Of  these  none 
sleep:  [hire 

He,  that  would  charm  the  heaviest  lid,  must 
A  better  Mercury  than  Jove  made  use  of. 
Bless  youselves  from  the  thought  of  him  and 

her. 
For  'twill  be  labour  lost!  So,  farewell,  Sig- 
niors.  \Exti. 

Ara.  Leandro!  In  a  dream?  Wake,  man, 
for  shame.  £tale 

MiL  Train'd  into  a  fool's  paradise,  with  a 
Of  an  imagined  form? 

Lean.  Jamie  is  noble,  [friend; 

And  with  a  forg*d  tale  would  not  wrong  his 
Nor  am  I  so  muoh  fir'd  with  lust  as  envy. 
That  such  a  churl  as  Bartolus  should  reap 
So  sweet  a  harvest  i  Half  my  state  to  any. 
To  help  me  to  a  share ! 

Art.  Tush,  do  not  hope  for 
Impossibilities. 


Lean.  I  must  enjoy  her ; 
And  my  prophetic  love  tells  me  I  shall. 
Lend  me  but  your  assistance. 

Ars.  Give  it  o'er. 

Mil.  I  would  not  have  thee  fool'd. 

Lean.  I  have  Strang,  engines 
Fashioning  here,  and  Bartolus  on  the  anvil; 
Dissuade  me  not,  but  help  me. 

Mil.  Take  your  fortune; 
If  you  come  off  well,  praise  your  wit;  if  not. 
Expect  to  be  the  subject  of  our  laughter. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Octavio  and  Jacintha. 

Jac.  Yon  met  don  Henrique? 

Oct.  Yes. 

Jac.  What  comfort  bring  you? 
Speak  cheerfully :  How  did  my  letter  work 
On  his  hard  temper?  I  am  sure,  I  wrote  it 
So  feelingly,  and  with  the  pen  of  sorrow. 
That  it  must  force  compunction. 

Oct.  You  are  cozen'a : 
Can  ^ou  with  one  hand  prop  a  falling  tower. 
Or  with  the  other  stop  the  raging  main. 
When  it  breaks  in'on  the  usurp^  shore. 
Or  any  thing  that  is  impossible?  [lef^ 

And  then  conclude,  that  there  is  some  way 
To  move  him  to  compassion. 

Jac.  Is  there  a  justice. 
Or  thunder,  my  Octavio,  and  he 
Not  sink  imto  the  centre? 

Oct.  Good  Jacintha,  [tioiis ;, 

With  your  long-practis'd  patience  bear  affiic- 
And,  by  provoking,  call  not  on  Heav'n's  an-r 

?er. 
He  did  not  only  scorn  to  read  your  letter. 
But,  most  inhuman  as  he  is,  he  curs'd  you, 
Curs'd  you  most  bitterly. 

Jac.  The  bad  man's  charity ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  forget  there  were  a  tie 
In  me  u|)oii  him!  or  the  relief  I  seekv 
If  given,  were  bounty  in  him,  and  not  debt, 
Debt  of  a  dear  account ! 

Oct.  Touch  not  that  string,  [silence, 

'Twill  but  encrease  your  sorrow;  and  tame 
The  balm  of  the  oppress'd,  which  hitherto 

3  . and  though  you  borrow,  &c.]  This  description  oomes  in  very  strongly  in 

rapport  of  a  parallel  one  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  Cymbeline,  which  has  been  unnecessarily  tam- 
pered with. 

And  that  ^he  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 

Than  lady,  ladies,  woman ;  jrom  each  one 

The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 

Outsells  them  all. 
1  cannot  sec  any  impenetrable  nonsense  in  this,  unless  o'er-wecning  critics  will  labour  to  ex- 
pound it  into  such.    The  poet's  text  is  a  just  climax;  scil.     '  She  hath  all  courtly  parts  more 

*  exquisite  than  any  single  lady  whoever;  ay,  than  many  ladies ;  nay,  than  the  whole  sex  put 

*  together.'     Ferdinand,  speaking  of  his  mistress  Miranda,  says  almost  the  same  thing  in  the 
Tempest : 


But\you,  O  you. 

So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
(ycy'ry  creature's  hes^. 


Thcolald. 
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Hath  eas'd  your  griev'd  soul,  and  preserv*d 
Must  be  your  surgeou  still.  [your  fame, 

Jac.  If  the  contagion 
Of  my  misfortunes  had  not  spread  itself 
Upon  my  son  Ascanio,  though  my  wants 
Were  centuplied  upon  myself,  I  could  be  pa- 
But  he  is  so  good,  i  so  miserable,  [iient: 

His  pious  care,  his  duty,  and  obedience. 
And  all  that  can  be  wish'd  for  from  a  son, 
Discharged  to  me,  and  I  barr'd  of  all  means 
To  return  any  scruple  of  the  debt 
I  owe  him  as  a  mother,  is  a  torment 
Too  painful  to  be  borne. 

Oct.  I  suffer  with  you 
In  that ;  yet  find  in  this  assurance  comfort. 
High  Heav'n  ordains,  whobc  purposes  cannot 

alter. 
Children,  that  pay  obedience  to  their  parents. 
Shall  never  beg  their  bread. 

Enter  Ascanio. 

Jac.  Here  comes  our  joy. 
Where  has  my  dearest  been? 

Asc.  I  have  made,  mother,  [prize, 

A  fortunate  voyage,  and  brought  home  rich 
In  a  few  hours:  The  owners  too  contented. 
From  whom  I  took  it.    See,  here*s  gold  3 

good  store  too ; 
Nav,  pray  you  take  it. 

Jac.  Mens*  charities  are  so  cold,  [ness, 
That,  if  I  knew  tiot  thou  wcrt  made  of  grnxi- 
'Twould  breed  a  jealousy  in  me,  by  what 
Thou  cam'st  by  si.ch  a  sum.  [means 

Asc.  Were  it  ill  got, 
I  am  sure,  it  could  not  be  employ'd  so  well 
As  to  relieve  your  wants.  Soine  noble  friends, 
Rais'd  by  I  ieav'ii's  mercy  to  mc,  not  my  merits, 
Bestdw'd  it  on  ine. 

Oct,  It  were  a  sacrilege 
Ao  rob  thee  of  their  bounty,  since  they  gave  it 
To  thy  use  only. 

Jac.  Buy  ihce  brave- clothes  with  it, 
And  fit  thee  for  a  fortune,  and  leave  us 
To  our  necessities.    Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Asc.  Out  of  my  fear  1  have  ofi'ended  you ; 
For,  had  I  not,  I'm  sure  you  ar-  loo  kind 
Not  to  accept  the  offer  of  my  serv  ice. 
In  which  I  am  a  gainer.     I  hive  heard 
My  tutor  say,  of  all  aerial  fowl 
The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true  piety  ; 
Because,  when  age  hath  sciz'd  upon  his  dam. 
And  made  unfit  for  flight,  the  grateful  young 

one 
Takes  her  upon  his  back,  provides  her  food, 

♦  Hohj  saints  keip  we.]  .Ascanio's  speech  c'lids  with  an  imperfect  sentence,  and  the  natural 
sense  which  suj)j)lie^  it,  exactly  fills  up  the  h-jinlsiich  wlilcli  follows.  So  that  it  is  very  pro- 
bable it  was  an  dccidcntal  otnibjion,  which  one  lun  vcnturi'  lo  fill  up  without  danger  of  ii^J'^S 
what  is  not  our  Author's.  Seicard. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 


Repaying  so  her  tender  care  of  him 

Ere  he  was  fit  to  fly,  by  bearing  her. 

Shall  I  then,  that  have  reason  and  discourse, 

That  tell  me,  all  I  can  do  is  too  little. 

Be  more  unnatural  than  a  silly  bird? 

Or  feed  or  clothe  myself  superfluously* 

And  know,  nay,  see  you  want?  Holy  saints, 

Jac.  Can  I  be  wretched,  [k<^<?P  me!* 

And  know  myself  the  mother  to  such  good- 
ness ?  [a  feast, 

Oct.  Come,  let  us  dry  our  eyes  j  we'll  have 
Thanks  to  our  little  steward. 

Jac.  x\nd,  in  him,  ^ 

Believe  that  we  are  rich. 

Asc.  I'm  sure  I  am. 
While  I  have  power  to  comfort  yo'i,  .»»k1  ser\'e 
you.  \^£xeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Kfjl-jntf . 

Viol.  Is  it  my  fault,  don  Henrique,  or  my 
fate?  [bed. 

What's  my  offence?  I  came  young  to  your 
I  had  a  fruitful  mother,  and  you  met  me 
With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood; 
And  why  then  am  I  barren  ? 

Hen.  'Tis  not  in  man 
To  vieKl  a  reason  for  the  will  of  Heav'n, 
Whii'h  is  inscrutiible. 

Viol.  To  what  use  serve  RngSj! 

ImiU  fortunes,  and  the  ufieaner  sort  of  bless- 
When  that,  which  is  the  crown  of  all  our 
The  period  of  human  happiness,  [wishes. 
One  only  child,  that  may  possess  what's  ours. 
Is  cruelly  deny'd  us? 

Hen.  *Tis  the  curse 
Of  great  estates,  to  want  those  pledges,  which 
The  poor  are  happy  in  :  They  in  a  cottage. 
With  joy,  behold  the  models  of  their  youth; 
And,   as   their  root  decays,  those   budding 

branches 
Sprout  forth  and  flourish,  to  renew'  their  age. 
But  tliis  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end 
Of  misery  to  me,  that,  'gainst  my  will. 
Since  Ilcdv'n  denies  us  issue  of  our  own. 
Must  leave  the  fruit  of  all  my  care  and  travel 
To  an  unthankful  brother,  that  insults 
On  my  calamity. 

yioL  I  will  rather  choose 
A  bastard  from  the  hospital,  and  adopt  him, 
And  nourish  him  as  mine  own. 

Ufn.  Such  an  evasion, 
My  V'iolante,  is  forbid  to  us. 


Holy  saints  /.<■»;>  r.ic 

From  such  impiety ! 

hut  the  sens?  is  so  perfect  as  the  passnge  stands,  and  ti^.c  diction  so  nervous,  that  wc  tliin**  *'*") 
addition  toialiv  uniitcessary. 
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Happy  the  Roman  state^  where  it  was  lawful. 
If  our  own  sons  were  vicious,  to  choose  one 
Out  of  a  virtuous  stock,  though  of  poor  pa- 
rents. 
And  make  him  noble.  But  the  laws  of  Spain, 
Intending  to  preserve  all  ancient  houses. 
Prevent  such  free  elections ;  with  this  my  bro- 

ther*s 
Too  well  acquainted,  and  this  makes  him  bold 
To  reign  o'er  me,  as  a  master. 

Fiol.  I  will  fire 
The  portion  I  brought  with  me,  ere  he  spend 
A  ryal  of  it  1  No  quirk  left,  no  quiddit, 
That  may  defeat  him  ?  , 


Hen.  Were  I  but  confirm' d  [tiencc. 

That  you  would  take  the  means  I  use  with  pa- 
As  I  must  practise  it  with  my  dishonour, 
1  could  lay  level  with  the  earth  his  hopes. 
That  soar  above  the  clouds  with  expectation 
To  see  me  in  my  grave. 

Viol.  Effect  but  this, 
And  our  revenge  shall  be  to  us  a  son. 
That  shall  inherit  for  us. 

Hen.  Do  not  repent. 
When  'tis  too  late. 

yiol.  I  fear  not  what  may  fall, 
He  dispossessed,  that  docs  usurp  on  all. 

\_Ea!eunt, 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  I. 

Enier  Leandro,^  Milanes,  arid  Arsenio. 

Mil.  1^  AN  any  thing  but  wonder— 

^^     Lean.  Wonder  on  j 
I  am  as  ye  see ;  and  what  will  follow,  gentle- 
men-^— 
Ars.  Why  dost  thou  put  on  this  form? 
what  can  this  do? 
Thou  look'st  most  sillily. 

Mil.  Like  a  young  cicrk,  s    [ryal. 

A  half-pinn'd  puppy,  that  would  write  for  a 
Is  this  a  commanding  shape  to  win  a  beauty  ? 
To  wnat  use,  what  occasion  ? 

LcfiTi.  Peace!  ye  are  fix)l3,  [norant, 

More  silly  than  my  out-side  seems ;  ye  arc  ig- 
Thcy  that  pretend  to  wonders,  must  weave 
cunningly.  [or,  if  gotten, 

Ars.  What  manner  of  access  can  this  get? 
What  credit  in  her  eyes? 
Lean.  Will  ye  but  leave  me? 
MU.  Methinks,  a  young  man,  and  a  hand- 
some gentleman,  [man, 
(But,  sure,  thou  art  lunatic)  methinks,  a  brave 
Toat  would  catch  cunningly  the  beams  of 

beauty. 
And  so  distribute  'em  unto  his  comfort. 
Should  like  himself  appear,  young,  high,  and 
And  in  the  brightest  form.  [buxom. 

Lean.  Ye  are  cozen'd,  gentlemen  ; 
Neither  do  1  believe  this,  nor  will  follow  it : 


Thus  as  I  am,  I  will  begin  my  voyage. 
When  you  love,  launch  it  out  in  silks  and 

velvets  5 
ril  love  in  serge,  and  will  out-go  your  sattins. 
To  get  upon  my  great  horse,  and  appear 
The  sign  of  such  a  man,  and  trot  my  measures. 
Or  fiddle  out  whole  frosty  nights,  my  friends. 
Under  the  window,  while  my  teeth  keep  tune,® 
I  hold  no  handsomeness.     Let  me  get  in. 
There  trot,  and  fiddle,  where  I  may  have  fair 
Ars    But  how  get  in?  [p^^iy* 

Lean.  Leave  that  to  me ;  your  patience; 
I  have  some  toys  here  that  I  aare  well  trust  to : 
1  have  smelt  a  vicar  out,  they  call  him  Lopez. 
You  are  ne'er  the  nearer  now. 

Mil,  We  do  confess  it.  [lawyer 

Lean.  Weak  simple  men  1  this  vicar  to  this 
Is  the  most  inward  Uaraon. 

Ars.  What  can  this  do?  [thcro. 

Mil.  We  know  the  fellow,  and  he  dwtil:- 

Lean.  So.'  [the  vicar! 

Ars.  A  p9or,  thin  thief.  He  help.?  he?  hang 

Can  reactinor  of  an  homily  prefer  thee?^ 

Thou  art  dfead-sick  in  love,  and  licMl  pray  for 

thee.  [this  vicar> 

Lean.  Have  patience,  gentlemen.     I  say. 

This  thing,  I  say,  is  all  one  with  the  close 

Bartolus, 
For  so  they  call  the  lawyer!  on  his  nature,' 
(Which  I  have  studied  by  relation. 
And  make  no  doubt  I  shall  hit  handsomely) 

'  Enter  Leandro,  with  a  letter  writ  out.]  This  is  a  stage  direction,  transcrib'd  from  the 
Prompter's  book;  'and  a  memorandum  to  him  only,  that  Leandro  should  go  on  furnish'd  with 
such  a  letter,  to  deliver  to  Lopez  the  Curate.  Theobald. 

* whilst  my  teeth  keep  tunc.]  Mr.  Theobald,  we  think  very  unnecessarily,  alter» 

tune  to  time. 

f hang  the  vicar  ; 

Can  reading  of  an prefer  thee  F]  'Tis  strange,  that  none  of  all  the  editions  should 

be  able  to  furnish  out  the  intermediate  word  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  of  this  verse.  As  they  are 
talking  of  the  vicar,  it  is  demonstrable  it  must  have  been,  homily ;  which  maizes  both  the  metre 
and  sense  complete.  Theobald. 

' or  his  nature,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  says,  on  ?iis  nature^  which  rea<Hng  we 

have  adopted.     Probably,  however,  the  original  lection  was,  o'er  his  nature.  > 
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Will  I  work  cunningly,  tnd  home :  Under- 
stand me. 

Enter  Lopez  and  Diego. 

Next,  I  pray,  leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  for- 
tune ;  [men : 
Difficilia  pulchrCy  that's  my  motto,  gentle- 
1*11  win  this  diamond  from  the  rock,  and  w«ar 
Or [her, 

MiL  Peace;  the  vicar.     Send  you  a  full 
sail.  Sir. 

Ars^  There's  your  confessor;  hut  what  shall 
be  your  penance?  [sake  me. 

Lean,  A  fooPs  head,  if  I  fail ;  and  so  for- 
You  shall  hear  from  me  daily. 

Mil.  We  will  be  ready,  [ilxeunt  Mil,  Ars, 

Lop,  Thin  world,  indeed. 

Lean,  V\\  let  him  breath,  and  mark  him. 
No  man  would  think,  a  stranger,  as  I  am. 
Should  reap  any  great  commodity  from  his 
pigbeliy. 

Lop,  Poor  stirring  for  poor  vicars. 

Die.  And  poor  sextons.  [pose ; 

Lop,  We  pray,  and  pray,  but  to  no  pur- 
Those,  that  enjoy  our  lands,  choke  our  de- 
votions ; 
Our  poor  thin  stipends  make  us  arrant  dunces. 

Die.  If  you  live  miserably,  how  shall  we 
do,  master. 
That  are  fed  only  with  the  sound  .of  prayers  ? 
We  rise  and  rin^  the  bells  to  get  good  stomachs. 
And  must  be  fam  to  eat  l^e  ropes  with  reve- 
rence. 

Lop.  When  was  there  a  christ*ning,  Diego  ? 

Die.  Not  this  ten  weeks: 
Alas,  they  have  forgot  to  get  children,  master. 
The  wars,  the  seas,  and  usury  undo  us ; 
Takes  off  our  minds,  our  edges,  blunts  our 

ploughshares. 
They  eat  nothing  here,  but  herbs,  and  get 

nothing  but  green  sauce : 
There  are  some  poor  labourers,  that,  perhaps. 
Once  in  seven  years,  with  helping  one  another. 
Produce  some  few  pin  d  butter-prints,  that 

scarce  hold 
The  Christ* ning  neither. 

Lop.  Your  gallants,  they  get  honour,  [vicar; 
A  strange  fantastical  birth,  to  defraud  the 
And  the  camp  christens  their  issues,  or  the 
*Tis  a  lewd  time.  [courtesans ; 

Die,  They  are  so  hard -heartedhere too. 
They  will  not  die ;  there's  nothing  got  by  bu- 
rials, [perish. 

Lop.  Diego,  the  air's  too  pure ;  they  cannot 
To  have  a  thm  stipend,  and  an  everlasting  pa- 
Lord,  what  a  torment  'tis !  [rish. 

Die,  Good  sensible  master. 
You  are  allow'd  to  pray  against  all  weathers. 
Both  foul  and  fair,  as  you  shall  Bnd  occasion; 
Why  not  against  all  airs? 


Lop.  That's  not  i'  th*  canons : 
I  would  it  had ;  *tis  out  of  our  way  forty  pence. 

Die,  'Tis  strange;  they  are  8tarv*d  too,  yet 
they  will  not  die  here. 
They  will  not  earth.    A  good  stout  plague 

amongst  'em. 
Or  half  a  oozen  new  fantastical  fevers. 
Thai  would  turn  up  their  heels  by  whole-sale, 
master,  [sels, 

And  take  the  doctors  too,  in  their  grave  coun* 
That  there  might  be  no  natural  help  for  money. 
How  merrily  would  my  bells  go  then? 

Lop.  Peace,  Diego ;  \^^  \ 

The  doctors  are  our  friends ;  let's  please  them 
For,  though  they  kill  but  slow,  they  are  cer- 
tain, Diego. 
We  must  remove  into  a  muddy  air, 
A  most  conta^ous  climate. 

Die.  We  must,  certain; 
An  air  that  is  the  nursery  of  agues ;         [out» 
Such  agues,  master,  that  will  shake  mens*  souls 
Ne'er  stay  for  possets,  nor  good  old  wives' 

Lop.  Gouts  and  dead  palsies.        [plaisten. 

Die.  The  dead  does  well  at  all  times. 
Yet  gouts  will  hang  an  arse  a  long  time,  masteri 
The  pox,  or  English  surfeits,  if  we  had  'em ; 
Those  are  rich  marie,  they  make  a  church- 
yard fat ;  [Sir. 
And  make  the  sexton  sing;  they  never  miss, 

Lop,  Then  wills  and  funeral  sermons  come 
And  feasts  that  make  us  frolick.     [in  season. 

Die.  Would  I  could  see  'em.        [brother. 

Lop,  And  tho*  I  weep  i*  th'  pulpit  for  my 
Yet,  Diego,  here  I  lau^h. 

Die.  Tne  cause  requires  it.  [Diego. 

Lop.  Since  people  left  to  die,  I  am  a  dunce. 

Die.  *Tis  a  strange  thing,  I  have  forgot  to 
dig  too. 

Lean,  A  precious  pair  of  youths  I  I  must 
make  toward  'em« 

Lop.  Who's  that?  Look  out;  it  seems,  he 

would  speak  to  us.  [Diego. 

I  hope  a  marriace,  or  some  will  to  make, 

Die,  My  friend,  your  business  ? 

Lean.  'Tis  to  that  ^ave  ^^tlcman. 
Bless  your  good  leamms,  Sirl 

Lop.  And  bless  you  alsol  [toward. 

He  bears  a  promising  face;  there*8  some  hope 

Lean.  I  have  a  letter  to  your  worship. 

Lop.  Well,  Sir. 
From  whence,  Iprayvou? 

Lean.  From  Nova  rlispania.  Sir, 
And  from  an  ancient  friend  of  yours. 

Lop.  'Tis  well.  Sir ; 
'Tis  very  well. — ^The  devil  a  one  I  know'there« 

Die,  Take  heed  of  a  snap.  Sir;  h'  has  a 
cozening  countenance. 
I  do  not  like  his  way. 

Lop.  Let  him  go  forward.  [nothing. 

Cantahit  vacuus ;  ^  they  that  have  nothing,  fear 
All  I  have  to  lose,  Diego,  is  my  learning ; 


•  Cantahit  vacuus "]  This  hemistich  is  the  beginning  of  a  verse  in  Juvenal's  Satyres. 

Contain  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.  Theobald, 
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And,  when  he  has  eotten  that,  he  may  put  it 
ill  a  nut-»hcU.'o  IReaeU  the  leUer.'\ 

Sigttor  Lopez,  since  my  arrival  from  Cor- 
dova  to  these  parts,  I  have  written  divers  let- 
ters untovou,  hut  as  yet  received  no  answer 
of  any — Good,  and  veiy  good — And  although 
so  great  a  forgetfiilness  might  cause  a  want 
in  my  due  correspondence,  yet  the  desire  I 
have  still  to  serve  you  must  more  prevail  with 
M0-*Better  and  better:  The  devil  a  man 
know  I  yet — and  tKerefore^  with  the  present 
occasiMt  offered,  I  am  uniting  to  crave  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  favours  which  1  have  here- 
tofore received  from  you,  and  do  recommend 
my  son  Leaniro,  the  hearer,  to  you-,  with 
request  that  he  may  he  admitted  in  that  uni- 
versity, till  such  time  as  I  shall  arrive  at 
home;  las  studies  he  will  mako  you  acquainted 
withal.  This  kindness  shall  supply  the  want 
^fyouT  slackness:  And  so.  Heaven  keep  you. 
Yours,  Alonzo  Tiveria. 
Alonzo  Tiveria  I  Very  well. 
A  very  ancient' friend  of  mine,  I  take  it ; 
For,  till  this  hour,  I  never  heard  his  name  yet. 

Lean.  You  look.  Sir,  as  if  you  had  forgot 
my  father.  [ber  him  ; 

Lop.  No,  no,  I  look,  as  I  %vould  remeni- 
For  that  I  never  remember'd  I  cannot  forget, 
Alonzo  Tiveria  ^  [Sir. 

Lean.  The  same.  Sir. 

Lap,  And  now  i*  th'  Indies? 

Lean.  Yes. 

Lep,  He  may  be  any  where. 
For  aught  that  I  consider. 

Lean.  Think  again.  Sir;  [manca. 

You  were  students  both  at  one  time  in  Sala- 
And,  as  I  take  it,  chamber-fellows. 

Lap.  Ha? 

Lean.  Nay,  sure,  you  must  remember. 

Lop.  'Would  I  could!  [sips  too. 

Lean.  I  have  heard  him  say,  you  were  goa-^ 

Lop.  Very  likely  ;  [students 

You  did  not  hear  hiin  say  to  whom  ?  for  we 
May  ofuttnaes  over-reach  our  memories. 
Doit  thou  remember,  Diego,  this  same  Sig- 

nior? 
Thou  hast  been  mine  these  twenty  vears. 

The.  Reuiember?  [HiSpania? 

Whv,  this  fellow  would  make  ye  mad.  Nova 
Ami  Signior  Tiveria  ?  W  hat  are  these  ? 
He  may  as  welt  name  ye  friends  out  of  Cataya. 
Take  heed,  1  besMch  your  worship.    Do  you 
hear,  my  friend, 

^Yoa  have  no  letters  for  mc? 
Lean.  Not  anv  letter; 
'  Bat  I  was  charg  d  to  do  my  father's  love 


To  the  old  honest  sexton  Diego.    Are  you 
he.  Sir? 

2>f>.  Ha!  have  I  friends,  and  know*eni 
not?  My  name  is  Diego; 
But  if  either  I  remember  you  or  your  father. 
Or  Nova  Hispania  (I  was  ne>'er  there.  Sir,) 
Or  any  kindred  that  you  have — For  heav*n- 

sake,  master, 
Lefs  cast  about  a  little,  and  consider; 
We  may  dream  out  our  time. 

Leon.  It  seems  I  am  deceivM,  Sir: 
Yet,  that  you  are  don  I^pez  all  men  tell  me. 
The  curate  here,  and  have  been  some  time.  Sir? 
And  you  the  sexton  Diego,  such  I  am  sent  to, 
The  letter  tells  as  much.  May  be,  they  are 
dead,  [ye,  gentlemen ; 

And  you  of  the,like  names  succeed.    I  thank 
Ye  have  done  honestly  in  telling  truth ; 
I  nii^ht  have  be^n  forward  else ;  for  to  that 

Lope«, 
That  was  my  father's  friend,  1  had  a  chargej 
A  charge  of  money  to  deliver,  gentlemen ; 
Five  hundred  ducats,  a  poor  small  gratuity. 
But  since  you  are  not  he  , 

Lop.  Good  Sir,  let  me  think ; 
I  pray  ye  be  patient ;  pray  ye,  stay  a  little : 
Nay,  let  me  remember:  1  beseech  you  stay. 
Sir.  Pso  lovingly ; 

Die.  An  honest  noble  friena,  that  sends 
An  old  friend  too;  I  shall  remember,  sure. 

Lop.  Thousay'st  true,  Diego.  [Sir." 

Die.  'Pray  ye  consider  quickly; 
Do,  do,  by  any  means.    Methinks,  already, 
A  ji;rave  staid  gentleman  comes  to  my  memory. 

Lean^  He's  old  indeed,  Sir. 

Die.  With  a  goodly  whije  beard. 
(For  now  he  must  be  so;  1  know  he  must  be) 
Siguior  Alonzo,  master. 

Lop.  I  begin  to  haie  him. 

Die.  H*  has  been  from  hence  about  some 
twenty  years.  Sir. 

Lean.  Some  five  and  twenty.  Sir. 

Die.  You  say  most  true.  Sir; 
Just  to  an  hour,  'tis  now  jusr  five  and  twenty, 
A  fine  straight- timber*d  man,  and  a  brave 
He  married — let  me  see [soldier. 

Lean.  De  Castro's  daughter. 

Die.  The  very  same. 

Lean.  Thou  art  a  very  rascal !         [Aside. 

i^e  Castro  is  the  Turl^  to  thee,  or  any  thing. 

The  money  rubs  'em  into  strange  rcmem* 

brances ;  [ber  Adam. 

For  as  many  ducats  more  they  would  remem- 

Lop .  Give  me  youi  hand ;  you  are  welcome 
to  your  country ; 
Now  I  remember  plainly,  manifestly^ 


^^  And,  when  he  has  gotten  thaty  he  may  put  it  in  a  nut-shell.]  Mr.  Seward  prescribes 
taking  these  words  from  Lopez,  and  giving  them  to  Dirgo ;  because  he  thhiks  it  *  out  of  cha- 
racter for  iojiez  to  joke  upon  himself  in  this  place.*  But  as  Loficz  is  merry  with  himself 
through  the  whole  scene,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  old  copies  bcing*right.-^If  this  line  was  not 
intended  for  him,  it  would  come  with  more  propriety  from  Leandro  than  Diego;  he  making  . 
leveral  satirical  remarks,  aside,  upon  the  conversation  of  the  Curate  and  Sexton. 

*'  I  shall  rememher,  sure,  &'tr.]  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  robs  this  pas«{ige  of  great  part  of  its 
humour,  by  reading,  you  will  rememher -^  but  without  noticing  the  variation. 
Vol.  1.  2  G 
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As  freshly  as  if  yesterday  1  had  seen  him. 
Most  heartily  welcome !  Sinful  that  I  am. 
Most  sinful  man  I  why  should  I  lose  this  gen- 
tleman? [soul.  Sir. 
This  loving  old  companion?  We  had  all  one 
He  dwell  here  hard  by,  at  a  handsome—— 

Lean,  Farm,  Sir: 
You  say  most  true. 

Lop,  Alonzo  Tiveria  I 
Lord,  Lord,  that  time  should  play  the  treache- 
ous  knave  thus !  [Sir. 

Why,  he  was  the  only  friend  I  had  in  Spain, 
I  knew  your  mother  too,  a  handsome  gentle- 
woman \ 
She  was  married  very  young:  I  married  *em. 
I  do  remember  now  the  masques  and  sports 
then,  [faith >  Sir, 

The  fire-works,  and  the  fine  delights.    Good 
Now  I  look  in  your  face— %vhose  eyes  are 
those,  Diego? 

Nay,  if  he  be  not  just  Alonzo*s  picture 

Lean.  LiOrd,  how  I  blush  for  these  two 
impudents!  {^Aside. 

Die.  Well,  gentleman^  I  think  your  name's 
Lean.  It  is,  indeed.  Sir.  [Leandro. 

Gra*- mercy,  letter^  thou  hadst  never  known 
else.  [^Atide. 

Die.  I  have  dandled  you,  and  kiss'd  you, 
and  play*d  with  you,  [you, 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,  and  danc*d 
And  s^vung  you  in  my  bell-rope*— you  lov'd 
Lop.  A  sweet  boy.  [swinging. 

Lean.  Sweet  lying  knaves! 
What  would  these  do  for  thousands?  \As%de, 
Lon,  A  wondrous  sweet  boy  then  it  was. 
bee  now,  [sweeter. 

Time,  that  consuiAes  us,  sho(»ts  him  up  still 
How  does  the  noble  gentleman  ?  how  fares  he  ? 
When  shall  we  see  him?  when  will  he  bless 
his  country?  [turn. 

Lean,  Oh,  very  shortly,  Sir.    *Till  his  re- 
He  has  sent  me  over  to  your  charge. 

Lop,  And  welcome^  [friend.  Sir. 

Nay,  you  shall  know  you  are  welcome  to  your 
Lean.  And  to  my  study.  Sir,  which  must 
be  the  law.  ^ 

To  fu.-ther  which,  he  would  entrccit  your  care 
To  plant  me  in  the  favour  of  some  man 
That's  expert  in  that  knowledge :  For  his  pains 
I  have  three  hundred  ducais  more ;  for  my  diet. 
Enough,  Sir,   to  defray  me;   which  I  am 

cliarged 
To  take  still,  as  I  use  it,  from  your  custody : 
I  have  the  money  ready,  and  I  am  weary. 


Lop,  Sit  down,  sit  down ;  and,  once  more, 
you*  re  most  welcome. 
The  law  you  have  hit  upon  most  happily^ 
Here  is  a  master  in  that  art,  Bartolus, 
A  neighbour  by;  to  him  I  will  prefer  voo; 
A  learned  man,  and  my  most  loving  ndgnbour. 
I'll  do  you  faithful  service.  Sir. 

Die,  He's  an  ass. 
And  so  we'll  use  him ;  he  shall  be  a  lawyer! 

Lop.  But,  if  ever  he  recover  this  money 

again ^Before,  Di^;o,  [hungnr. 

And  get  some  pretty  pittance;    my  pupil's 

Lean,  Pray  vou.  Sir,  unlade  me. 

Lop,  I'll  refresh  you.  Sir: 
When  you  want,  you  know  your  exchequer. 

Lean.  If  all  this  get  me  but  access,  I  am 

Lop.  Come ;  I  am  tender  of  you.  [happy. 

Lean,  I'll  go  with  ye. 
To  have  this  fort  betray'd,  these  fools  must 
fleece  me.  r^'^*"^' 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta, 

Bar,  My  Amaranta,  a  retir'd  sweet  life. 
Private,  and  close,  and  still,  and  housewifely, 
Becomes  a  wife,  sets  off  the  grace  of  woman. 
At  home  to  be  believ'd  both  young  and  hand« 

sbme. 
As  Hllies  that  are  cas'd  in  crystal  gLasses, 
Makes  up  the  wonder;  shew  it  abroad,  'tis 

stale,  [slubber'd. 

And  still,  the  more  eyes  cheapen  it,  'tis  more 
And  what  need  windows  open  to  inviting. 
Or  ev'ning  terraces,  to  take  opinions,'^ 
When  the  most  wholesome  air,  my  wife,  blows 

inward,  [nions. 

When  good  thoughts  are  the  noblest  compa- 
And  old  chaste  stories,  wife,  the  best  ais- 

courses? 
But  why  do  I  talk  thus,  tliat  know  thy  nature? 
Ama,  You  know  your  own  disease,  distrust 

and  jealousy !  [meaning. 

And  those  two  give  these  lessons,  not  good 

husband. 
What  trial  is  there  of  my  honesty,  [husband. 
When  I  am  mew'd  at  home  ?  To  what  end. 
Serve  all  the  virtuous  thoughts,  and  chaste 

behaviours,  [most  excellent. 

Without  their  uses?  Then  they  are  known 
When  by  their  contraries  they  are  set  off  and 

burnish'd.  [tuous," 

If  you  both  hold  me  fair,  and  chaste,  and  vir- 


**  And  what  need  windows  open  to  inviting, 

Orrif'ning  terraces,  to  take  opinions?}  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  to  take  in  minions.  To 
take  opinions,  is  very  good  sense,  and,  right^'  understood,  not  an  inelegant  expression.  It 
docs  not  signify,  as  in  the  present  style  of  convcrsiiiion,  and  as  Mr.  Sympson  seems  to  construe 
it,  to  take  a  person* s  opinion  on  air,-  thing,  but  to  captivate  their  fancies,  and  (as  he  ex- 
plains his  unauthorized  rtadinfj)  to  attract  admirers.  To  take  in  (meaning  to  deceive)  also  is 
a  mere  modern  barbarism;  and  the  whole  of  this  variation  from  the  old  copies  is,  we  think,  as 
weak  as  it  is  unprecedenit-^l. 

'3  If  yon  h.th  hold  me  fair,  &c.]  Mr*  Seward  reads, 

//* ye  both  hold  utrfn'tr,  and  chaste,  awl  virtuoua. 
Let  me  gofcarltxi  out,  and  win  ihat  chasteness. 
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Let  me  ^  fearless'out,  and  win  that  matness : 
These  seeds  grow  not  in  shades^  andconceard 

places:    / 
Set*em  i'th'  heat  of  all,  then  th^  rise  glorious. 

Bar,  Peace;  you  are  too  louci. 

AfM,  You  are  too  covetous ;  [one. 

If  that  be  rank*d  a  virtue,  you  have  a  rich 
Set  me,  like  other  lawyers'  wives,  off  hand- 
somely. 
Attended  as  I  ou^t,  and,  as  they  have  it. 
My  coach,  my  people,  and  my  handsome 
.  MV  will  in  honest  things.  [women, 

Bar.  Peace,  Amaranta ! 

Ama.  They  have  content,  rich  clothes,  and 
that  secures  *  em ;  fance ; 

Binds  to  their  careful  husbands  their  observ- 
They  are  merry,  ride  abroad,  meet,  laugh. 

Bar.  Thou  shalt  too.  [gentlemen, 

Ama.  And  freely  may  converse  with  proper 
Suffer  temptations  daily  to  their  honour. 

EtUer  Woman  Moor. 

Bar.  You  are  now  too  far  again:   Thou 
shalt  have  any  thinff. 
Let  me  but  lay  up  for  a  nandsome  office. 
And  then,  my  Amaranta— 

Ama.  Here*s  a  thing  now. 
You  place  as  pleasure  to  me;  all  my  retinue. 
My  jchambermaid,    my    kitchenmaid,   my 

friend^ 
And  what  she  fiiils  in  I  must  do  myself. 
A  foil  to  set  my  beauty  off;  I  thanR  you. 
You  will  place  the  devil  next  for  a  companion. 
Bar.   So  more  such  words,  good  wife. 
'  What  would  you  have,  maid  ? 
Moor.   Master  Curate,  and  the  Sexton, 
and  the  stran^r.  Sir, 
Attend  to  speak  with  your  worship. 
Bar.  A  stranger? 
Ama.  You  had  best  to  be  jealous  of  the 

man  you  know  not. 
Bar.  'Fray  thee,  no  more  of  that. 
Ama.  'Pray  you,  go  out  to  'em ; 
That  will  be  safest  for  you,  I  am  well  here; 
I  only  love  your  peace,  and  serve  like  a  slave 
for  it.  [nest  client. 

Bur.  No,  no,  thou  Aalt  not;  'tis  some  ho- 
Hich,  and  litigious,  the  Curate  has  brought 
to  me.  r^™» 

Prithee,  go  in,  my  duck;  I'll  but  speak  to 
And  return  instantly. 

Ama.  I  am  commanded. 

One  day  you  will  know  my  sufferance.  lExit. 

Bar.  And  reward  it.  [bours; 

So,  so ;  fast  bind,  fast  find.  Come  in,  my  neigh  - 

My  loving  neighbours,  pray  ye  come  in ;  ye 

are  welcome. 


Enier  Lopez,  Leandro,  and  Diego. 

Lop.  Bless  your  good  reverence! 

Bar,  Good  day,  ^ood  master  Curate, 
And  neighbour,  Diego,  welcome.    What's 
your  business?  [time  is  precious. 

And,  pray  ye,  be  short,  good  friends;  the 
Welcome,  good  Sir. 

Lop.  To  be  short  then  with  your  mastership. 

For,  I  know,  your  several  hours  are  full  of 

business,  •  [honest  parents. 

We  have  brought  you  this  young  man,  of 

And  of  an  honest  Tace 

Bar.  It  seems  so,  neighbours  : 
But  to  what  end  ? 

Lop.  To  be  your  pupil,  Sir ; 
Your  servant,  if  you  please. 

Lean.  I  have  travell'd  far.  Sir, 
To  seek  a  worthy  man. 

Bar. '  Alas,  good  gentleman, 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  a  private  too. 
Unfit  to  keep  a  servant  of  your  reckoning; 
My  house  a  little  cottage,  and  scarce  able 
To,  hold  myself,  and  those   poor  few  live 

under  it. 
Besides,  you  must  not  blame  me,  gentlemen. 
If  I  were  able  to  receive  a  servant. 
To  be  a  little  scrupulous  of  his  dealing; 
For  in  these  times 

Lop.  Pray  let  me  answer  that.  Sir : 
Here  are  five  hundred  ducats,  to  secure  him ; 
He  cannot  want.  Sir,  to  make  good  his  credit. 
Good  gold,  and  coin. 

Bar.  And  that's  an  honest  pledge; 
Yet,  sure,  that  needs  not,  for  his  face  and 

carriage 
Seem  to  declare  an  in-bred  honesty. 

Lean.  And  (for  I  have  a  ripe  inind  to  the 
law,  Sir, 
In  which,  I  understand,  you  live  a  master) 
The  least  poor  corner  in  your  house,  poor 

bed,  Sir, 
(Let  me  not  seem  intruding  to  your  worship) 
With  some  books  to  instruct  me,  and  your 
counsel,  [quaintance 

Shall  1  rest  most  content  with  :  Other  ac- 
Than  your  grave  presence,  and  the  grounds  of 

.   law, 
I  dare  not  covet,  nor  I  will  not  seek,  Sir; 
For,  surely,  mine  own  nature  desired  privacy. 
Next,  for  your  monthly  pains,  to  shew  my 

thanks, 
I  do  proportion  out  some  twenty  ducats;  [Sir, 
As  I  grow  riper,  more :  Three  hundred  now, 
To  shew  mv  love  to  learning;,  and  my  master; 
My  diet  I'li  defray  too,  without  trouble. 
Lop.  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning.'* 


VVe  shall  not  comment  upon  the  impropriety,  and  consequent  tautology,  of  this  alteration ;  they 
are  too  glaring  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  inattentive. 
*♦  Note  hut  his  mind  lo  learning. 

Bar.  /  do  strangely,  yes,  and  I  like  it  too,  thanks  to  his  money. 
Die.  Would,  he  would  live  with  me,  and  learn  to  dig  too."]  Both  the  measure  and 
humour  are  greatly  injur'd  by  thb  corrupt  reading.    1  doubt  not,  but  the  original  ran  thus. 
Lop.  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning.  * 

Bar. 
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Sav, 
Will 


Bar,  I  do  strangely ; 
Yes,  and  I  like  it  too— Thanks  to  his  money. 
Die.  'Would  he  would  live  with  me,  and 

learn  to  dig  too. 
Lop.  A  wondrous  modest  man.  Sir. 
Bar,  So  it  seems. 
His  dear  love  to  his  study  must  he  nourish*d. 

Neighbour :  He's  like  to  pro\'e 

JjOp.  With  your  good  counsel. 
And  with  your  diligence,  as  you  will  ply  him. 

His  [Xirents,  when  they  knew  your  care 

Bar.  Come  hither.  [nc*^  kept ; 

Die  An  honester  young  man  your  worship 

But  he  is  so  bashful 

Bar.  Oh,  I  like  him  better.     ^  fSir, 

1  should  undertake  you,  which,  inaeed, 
/ill  be  no  little  straitness  to  my  liTins,  [Sir, 
Considering  my  affairs,  and  my  small  house, 
(For  I  see  some  promises,  that  pull  me  to  you) 
Could    you  content  yourself,    at  first  thus 

meanly^ 
To  lie  hard,  in  an  out-part  of  my  house.  Sir  ? 
For  I  have  not  many  lodgings  to  allow  you. 
And  study  should  be  still  remote  from  com- 
pany j 
A  little  tore  sometimes  too,  to  refresh  you, 
A  student  must  be  frugal;  sometimes  lights 
According  to  your  labour.  [too. 

Lean.  Any  thinz,  Sir, 
That's  dry,  and  wnolesome.    I  am  no  bred 
wanton.  [you 

Bar.  Thep  I  receive  you :  But  I  must  desire 
To  keep  within  your  confines. 

Lean.  Ever,  Sir ; 
(There's  the  gold)  and  ever  be  your  servant. 
(Take  it^  and  give  me  books)  May  I  but 
prove.  Sir,  [^'P^yi 

According  to  my  wish,  and  these  shall  mul- 
Lop.  Do,  study  hard.     Pray  you  take  him 
in,  and  settle  him : 
He's  only  fit  for  you.    Shew  him  his  cell.  Sir. 
Die.  Take  a  good  h^artj  and,  when  you 
are  a  cunning  lawryer, 
Jl'll  sell  my  bells,  and  you  shall  prove  it  lawful. 
Bar.  Come,  Sir,  with  me.     Neighbours, 
I  thank  your  diligence.  [with  you. 

Lop.  ril  cojpe  sometimes,  and  crack  a  case 
Bar.  Welcome. 

[^Exeunt  Bar.  and  Leandro. 
Lop.  Here's  money  got  with  ease!  here, 
spend  that  jovially. 


And  pray  for  the  fool,  the  founder. 

Die.  Many  more  fools, 
I  heartily  pray,  may  follow  his  example! 
Lawyers,  or  lubbers,  or  of  what  condition. 
And  many  such  sweet  friends  in  Nova  Hispa- 
nial  -  [their  monies. 

Lop.  It  will  do  well :    Let  'em  but  send 
Come  from  what  quarter  of  the  world,  I  care 
not,  ['em  j 

ril  know  'em  instantly;  nay,  I'll  be  akin  U> 
I  cannot  miss  a  man  tnat  sends  me  money. 
Let  htm  law  there!  'Long  as  his  ducats  last, 
ril  grace  him,  and  prefer  him. 

Die.   I'll  turn  trade,  master,  [^« 

And  now  live  by  the  living;  let  ttie  dead  stink, 
'Tis  a  poor  stinking  trade. 

Lop,  If  the  younfi(  fool  now  [^Die^? 

Should  chance  to  chop  upon  his  fair  wife. 

Die,  And  handle  her  case,  master;  that's 

a  law-point, 

A  point  would  make  him  start,  and  put  on 

his  spectacles ; 
A  hidden  point,  were  worth  the  canvassing. 
Lop.  Now,  surely,  surely,  I  should  love 
him,  Diego,  [myself. 

And  love  him  heartily :  Nay,  I  shouki  love 
Or  any  thing  that  had  but  that  good  fortune; 
For,  to  say  truth,  the  lawyer  is  a  dog-bolt. 
An  arrant  worm ;  and  though  I  call  hiiii  wor- 
shipful, 
I  wish  nim  a  canoniz'd  cuckold,  Diego. 
Now,  if  my  youth  do  dub  him 
Die.  He  is  too  demure.  Sir. 
Lop.  If  he  do  sting  her  home 
Die.  There's  no  such  matter,     ^  [sedness, 
The  woman  was  not  bom  to  so  much  bles- 
He  has  no  heat;  study  consumes  his  oil, 
master. 
Lop.  Let's  leave  it  to  the  will  of  fate,  and 
presently. 
Over  a  cup  of  lusty  sack,  let's  nrophesy. 
1  am  like  a  man  that  dream'd  ne  was  an  em- 


peror. 
Come,  Diego,  hope! 
we'll  lay  it  on. 


and,  while  he  lasts, 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 
Enter  Jamie,  Milanes,  Arsenio,  and  Angels' 

Jam.  Angelo,  Milanes,  did  ^ou  see  this 
wonder?*' 


Bar. 


>  /  dp  strangely ; 


Yes,  and  I  like  it  too. 

Die.  Thanks  to  his  money, -^ 

*  Would,  he  would  live  with  me,  &c.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward's  regulation  of  the  measure  is  obviously  right;  but  his  varying  the  interlocutors 
ps,  in  our  opinion,  as  erroneous  as  it  is  arbitrary. 

"  .Tarn.  Angelo,  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder? 
Mil.  Yes,  yes.     Jam.  And  you,  Arsenio  ? 
Ars.  Yes,\ie*i gone.  Sir, 
Strangely  dispds^d,  he's  set  upon  his  voyage. 

I^ove  guide  his  thoughts!  (S^c]  Angelo  makes  his  appearance  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first 

act,  but  he  speaks  but  four  lines  there;  and  nothing  but  what  Arsenio  might  full  as  well  have 

said  I  And  he  has  nothing  to  do  here,  but  to  spoil  the  verse.    As  6e  is  quite  an  unnecessary 

\  person 
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Mil.  Yes,  yes. 
Jam.  And  yon,  Anenio? 
An,  Yes;  ne's  gone,  Sir, 
Suangely  disgois^d  1  he's  set  upon  his  voyage. 
Jam,  Lore  guide  his  thoughts!    He*s.a 
bniTe  honest  fellow.  fnow. 

Sit  close,  don  lawyer!  Oh,  that  arrant  knave 
How  he  will  stink,  will  smoke  again,  will 

bunt! 
He's  the  most  arrant  beast 
ARL  He  mav  be  more  beast. 
Jam.  Let  him  bear  six,  and  six,  that  all 
may  blaze  him! 
The  villany  he  has  sowed  into  my  brother. 
And,   from  his  state,  the  revenue  he  has 

reached  at! 
Pay  him,  my  good  Leandro !  Take  my  prayers ! 
Art.  Ana  all  our  wishes !  Plough  with  his 
fine  white  heifer! 
'   Jam.  Mark  him,  my  dear  friend,  for  a  fa- 
mous cuckold!    '  [me. 
Let  it  out-live  his  books,  his  pains,  and,  near 
The  more  he  seeks  to  smother  it  with  justice, 

(Enter  a  Servant.) 
Let  it  blaze  out  the  more!  What  news,  An- 
drea? 
And.  News  I  am  loth  to  tell  you ;  but  I 
am  chaxg'd,  sir. 
Your  brother  lays  a  strict  command  upon  you. 
No  more  to  know  his  house,  upon  your,  dan- 
I  am  sonrvy  Sir.  [ger. 

Jam.  Faith,  never  be:  I  am  glad  on*t 
He  keeps  the  house  of  pride  and  foolery : 
I  mean  to  shun  it;  so  return  my  answer: 
Twill  shortly  spew  him  out.    Come,  let's  be 

merry. 
And  lay  our  heads  together  carefully, 
How  we  may  help  our  friend ;  and  let's  lodge 
near  him»  [mon^. 

Be  still  at  hand.     I  would  not  for  my  patri- 


But  he  should  crown  his  lawyer  a  leam'd 

monster!  [him. 

Come,  let's  away;  I'm  stark  mad  'till  I  see 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta. 
Ama.  Why  will  you  bring  men  in,  and  yet 
be  jealous?  [able. 

Why  will  ypvi  lodge  a  young  man,  a  man 
And  yet  repine  ? 

Bar,  He  shall  not  trouble  thee,  sweet ; 
A  modest  poor  slight  thing!  Did  I  not  tell 

thee 
He  was  only  given  to  the  book,  and  for  that 
How  royally  he  pays?  finds  his  own  meat  too. 
Ama.  I  will  not  have  him  here :  I  know 
your  courses. 
And  what  fits  you  will  fall  into  of  madness. 
Bar.  'Faith,  I  will  not,  wife. 
Ama*  I  will  not  try  you. 
Bar.  He  comes  not  near  thee,  shall  not 
dare  to  tread 
Within  thy  lodgings :  In  an  old  out-room. 
Where  lo«  and  coals  were  laid- 

Ama.  Now  you  lay  fire ; 
Fire  to  consume  your  quiet. 

Bar.  Didst  thou  know  him,  [thee! 

Thou  wouldst  think  as  I  do.    He  disquiet 
Thou  may'st  wear  him  next  thy  heart,  and 

yet  not  warm  him. 
His  mind,  poor  man,  *8  o'  th*  law;  how  to 

live  after. 
And  not  on,  lewdness.    On  my  conscience. 
He  knows  not  how  to  look  upon  a  woman. 
More  than  by  reading,  of  what  sex  she  is. 
Ama.  I  do  not  like  it,  Sir. 
Bar.  Dost  thou  not  see,  fool,        (^fulness? 
What  presents  he  sends  hourly  in  his  grate- 
What  aelicate  meats? 


person  in  the  play,  I  fancy,  he  has  intruded  into  it  by  some  error  of  the  players.  However,  it 
IS  necessary  to  strike  him  out  from  this  passage.  The  latter  part  of  Arsenios  speech  ought,  I 
believe,  to  be  given  to  Jamie ; '  it  is  perfectly  in  his  character.     1  would  read  therefore ; 

Jam.  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder?    Mil.  Yes,  yes. 
Jam.  And  you,  Arsenio  f    Ars.  Yes,  he  is  gone.  Sir, 
Strangely  disguised;  He's  set  upon  his  voyage. 

Jam.  Love  guide  his  thoughts !  &c.  Seward. 

I  will  only  add  to  Mr.  Seward's  observation,  that  as  Angelo  is  no  where  else  spoke  of,  or 
to,  throughout  the  whole  play;  as  he  is  no  manner  of  a  character,  nor  any  ways  conducive  to 
canying  on  the  plot;,  no  ways  assistant  in  making  Diego's  will,  nor  comprehended  in  Rarto- 
lus's  resentment,  I  have  ventured  to  expunge  him  quite  out  of  the  drama.        Theobald. 

It  is  true,  the  character  oi  Angelo  is  very  inconsiderable;  but  that  could  not  give  these  gen- 
tlemen authority  to  drive  him  out  of  this  play,  as  they  did  the  old  crone  out  of  Philaster.  Mr. 
Seward  says,  the  insertion  of  Angelo  s  name  in  this  place,  spoils  the  verse;  but  it  is  just  the 
contrary ;  since,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Seward  alters  he's  to  he  is,  in  the  second  line,  the  verse 
halts  shockingly; 

And  you,  Ar-se-ni-O — Yes,  he  is  gone.  Sir. 

That  the  pimrs  should  add  a  character  is  a  stranoe  suoposition ;  their  companies,  formerly, 
we  believe,  seldom  were  so  numerous,  that  they  shoula  think  it  necessary  to  create  employ- 
ment. It  is  much  more  probable,  that  Angelo* s  part  was  at  first  more  considerable,  and  that 
the  players,  for  want  of  hands,  intended  striking  it  wholly  out;  but  casually  overlooked  the 
ipteehes  stUl  remaining  to  his  name. 
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Ama,  You  had  best  trust  him  at  your  tablt; 
.Do,  and  repent  it,  do! 

Bar.  If  thou  be*st  willing, 
By  my  troth,  I  think  he  might  come ;  he's  so 
modest,  fea%'e  me ; 

He  never  speaks.  There's  part  ot  that  he 
Heil  eat  but  half  a  dozen  bits,  and  rise  im- 
mediately; X^^*' 
£v*n  as  he  eats,  he  studies;  he*ll  not  disquiet 
Do  as  thou  pleasest,  wife. 

Ama.  What  means  this  woodcock  ? 

[^Knock  within. 
Bar.  Retire,  sweet;   there's  one  knocks! 
Come  in.    Your  business? 
Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  My  lord  don  Henrique  would  entreat 
you.  Sir, 
To  come  immediately,  and  speak  with  him ; 
He  has  business  of  some  moment. 

Bar.  I'll  attend  him. 
I  must  be  gone:  I  prithee,  think  the  best, 

wife; 
At  my  return,  I'll  tell  thee  more.  <?ood  mor- 
row I  [hence 
Sir,  keep  you  close,  and  study  hard :  An  hour 
I'll  reaa  a  new  case  to  you.  [Exit. 
Lean,  (within)  Til  be  ready. 
Ama.  So  many  hundred  ducats,  to  lie  scur- 
vily. 
And  learn  the  pelung  lawF  This  sounds  but 

slenderly. 
But  very  poorly.    I  would  see  this  fellow. 
Very  fain  see  him,  how  he  looks :  I  will  find 

To  what  end,  and  what  study There's  the 

place: 

I'll  fto  o*  th'  other  side,  and  take  my  fortune. 

I  think  there  is  a  window.  [Exit. 

Enter  Leandro. 

Lean.  He's  gone  out. 

Now,  if  I  could  but  see  her!  She  is  not  this 

way. 
How  nastily  he  keeps  his  house  ?  My  chamber. 
If  I  continue  long,  will  choke  me  up, 
It  is  so  damp.    I  shall  be  mortified 
For  any  woman,  if  I  stay  a  month  here. 


ril  in,  and  strike  my  lute;  that  sound  may 
call  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  Amaranta. 

Ama.  He  keeps  very  close.     Lord,  how  I 

long  to  see  him ! 

A  lute  struck  handsomely !  a  voice  too !  I'll 

hear  that  [Lute  and  song.*^ 

These  >'eRies   are  no  law,   they  sound  too 

sweetly. 
Now  I  am  more  desirous.  [Leandro  peeping. 
Lean.  *Tis  she,  certain. 
Ama.  What's  that,  that  peeps? 
Lean.  Oh,  admirable  face ! 
Ama.  Sure,  'tis  the  man. 
Lean.  I  will  go  out  a  little.  [noble. 

Ama.  He  looks  not  like  a  fool ;  his  face  is 
How  still  he  stands! 

Lean.  I  am  strucken  dumb  with  wonder  * 

Sure,  all  the  excellence  of  earth  dwells  here! 

Ama.  How  pale  he  looks!  yet,  how  his 

eyes,  like  torches,  [shews! 

Fling  their  beams  round !  How  manly  nis&ce 

He  comes  on :  Surely,  he  will  speak.    He  is 

made  most  handsomely.  [you. 

This  is  no  clerk  behaviour.   Now  I  have  seen 

X'll  take  my  time !  Husband,  you  have  brouj^t 

home  tinder.    [Ex.  She  drops  her  glove. 

Lean.  Sure  she  has  transform'd  me;  1  had 

forgot  my  tongue  clean. 

I  never  saw  a  face  yet,  but  this  rare  one. 

But  I  was  able  boldly  to  encounter  it. 

And  speak  my  mind ;  my  lips  were  lock'd  up 

here; 
This  is  divine,  and  onlvserv'd  with  reverence! 
Oh,  most  fair  cover  ot  a  hand  far  fairer. 
Thou  blessed  innocence,   that  guards   that 
whiteness,  [relick; 

Live  next  my  heart!  I  am  glad  I  have  got  a 
A  relick,  when  1  pray  to  it,  may  work  won- 
ders. [A  noise  within. 
Hark,  there's  some  noise !  I  must  retire  again. 
This  blessed  apparition  makes  me  happy : 
I'll  suffer,  and  I'll  sacrifice  my  substance. 
But  I'll  enjoy.    Now,  softly  to  my  kennel. 

[Exit. 

■•  Sons.']  The  following  song  not  appearing  in  the  first  copy  of  this  Comedy,  we  do  not 
look  upon  It  as  the  productiou  of  our  Poets,  and  nave  therefore  removed  it  from  the  text 

I.  Dearest,  do  not  you  delay  me, 

Since,  thon  know'st,  I  must  be  gone; 
Wind  and  tide,  'tis  thought,  doth  stay  me. 
But  'tis  wind  that  must  be  blown 
From  that  breath,  whose  native  smell 
Indian  odours  doth  excel. 

II.  Oh,  then  speak,  thou  fairest  fair. 

Kill  not  him  that  vows  to  senc  thee; 
But  perfume  this  neighbouring  air. 
Else  dull  silence  sure  will  starve  me : 
nris  a  word  that's  quickly  spoken. 
Which  being  restrain'd,  a  neart  is  broken. 
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ACT  in. 


SCENE  1. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Bartolus, 

Hen,  XrOU  know  my  cause  sufficiently? 
■■'      Bar,  1  do.  Sir. 
Hen,  And  though  it  will  impair  my  ho- 
nesty, [lus, 
And  strike  deep  at  my  credit,  vet,  my  Barto- 
There  being  no  other  evasion  left  to  free  me 
From  the  vexation  of  my  spiteful  brother. 
That  most  insultingly  reigns  over  me, 
1  must  and  will  go  forward. 

Bar.  Do,  my  lord. 
And  look  not  after  credit;  we  shall  cure  that ; 
Your  bended  honesty  we  shall  set  right.  Sir; 
We  surgeons  of  the  law  do  desperate  cures. 

Sir; 
And  you  shall  see  how  heartily  1*11  handle  it : 
Mark,  how  I'll  knock  it  home.    Be  of  good 
cheer.  Sir ;  [causes ; 

Yen  give  good   fees,  and  those  beget  good 
The  prerogative  of  your  crowns  will  carry  the 

matter. 
Cany  it  sheer.    The  assistant  sits  to-morrow. 
And  be*s  your  friend.     Your  monied  men 

love  naturally. 
And  as  your  loves  are  clear,  so  are  your  causes. 
Hen,  He  shall  not  want  for  that. 
Bar.  No,  no,  he  must  not; 
Line  your  cause  warmly.  Sir;  (the  times  are 
aguish)  [ous! 

That  holds  a  plea  in  heart.    Hang  the  penuri- 
Their  causes,  like  their  purses,  have  poor  issues. 
Hen,  That  way  I  was  ever  bountiful. 
Bar,  'Tis  true.  Sir; 
That  makes  you  fear  d,  forces  the  snakes  to 

kneel  to  you.*^ 
Live  fall  of  moniy,  and  supply  the  lawyer. 
And  take  your  cnoice  of  what  man's  lands 
you  please.  Sir,  (venges ; 

What  plt^sures,  or  what  profits,  what  re- 
They  are  all  your  own.   I  must  have  witnesses 
Enough,  and  ready. 
Hen,  You  shall  not  want,  my  Bartolus. 
Bar.  Substantial,  fearless  souls,  that  will 
swear  suddenly. 
That  will  swear  any  thing. 
Hen,  They  shall  swear  truth  too. 

«7  fdfrcet  the  snakes  to  kneel  to  you."]  Snakes  seems  evidently  a  corrupted  read- 

ing. For  if  by  snakes  we  might  understand  the  pettyfogeers  of  the  law,  or  don  Henrique's 
enemies,  or  any  other  set  of  men,  yet  our  Authors  would  hardly  use  so  tlUjoiuted  a  metaphor 
as  that  of  snakes  kneeling.  The  words,  that  seem  most  like  it,  are  rakes,  jacks,  and  knaves-, 
the  Utter  bids  fairest  to  nave  been  the  original.  Seward, 

I  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  because  our  Authors,  perhaps,  by  a  bold  metaphor  may 
mean  poor  servile  wretches  that  creep  like  snakes:  And  whf>n  the  snake  erects  its  crest  a  liulc, 
uid  trails  its  hinder  parts  on  the  ground,  it  in  some  sort  resembles  the  posture  of  kneeling. 

TJnolald. 

After  all,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  a  corruption  of  the  text,  tliough  we  are  entirely  at  a 
loss  how  to  remoJy  it. 


Bar,  That's  no  great  matter:  For  varie^. 
They  may  swear  truth;  else  *tis  not  much 

look'd  after. 
I  will  serve  process,  presently,  and  strondy. 
Upon  vour  brother,  and  Octavio,  pir, 

Jacintna,  and  the  boy.     Provide  your  proofs. 
And  set  *em  fairly  off;  be  sure  of  witnesses; 
Tho*  they  cost  money,  want  no  store  of  wiu 
nesses:  fSir, 

I  have  seen  a  handsome  cause  so  foully  lost. 
So  heastlycast  away,  for  want  of  wi  tnesses- 

Hen,  There  shall  want  nothing. 

Bar,  Then  begone,  be  provident. 
Send  to  the  judge  a  secret  way :  You  have  me? 
And  let  him  understand  the  heart 

Hen,  I  shall.  Sir. 

Bar.  And  feel  the  pulses  strongly  beat.  I'll 
study,  L^appv; 

And  at  my  hour,  but  mark  me  I    Go ;  be 
Go,  and  believe  i*  th*  law ! 

Hen,  I  hope  'twill  help  me.  [Exeunt, 

.  SCENE  II. 

Enter  Lopez,  Diego,  four  Parishioners, 
and  Singers. 

Lop.  Ne'er  talk  to  me,  I  will  not  stay 

amongst  ye;  [}e» 

Debauch'd  and  ignorant  lazy  knaves  I  found 

And  fools  I  leave  ye.     I  have  taught  thete 

twenty  years,  [swallow ; 

Preach'd  spoon-meat  to  ye,  that  a  child  might' 

Yet  ye  are  blockheads  still.     What  should  I 

say  to  ye?  [ye; 

Ye  have  neither  faith,  nor  money,  left  to  save 

Am  I  a  fit  companion  for  such  beggars? 

1  Par,  If  the  shepherd  will  suffer  the  sheep 

to  be  scabb'd.  Sir 
Lop,  No,  no,  ye  "are  rotten. 
Die.  'Would  they  were,  for  my  sake  I 
Lop,  I  have  'nointed  ye,  and  tarr'd  ye  with 
my  doctrine,  [mangy  1 

And  vet  the  murrain  sticks  to  ye,  yet  ye  are 
I  will  avoid  ye. 

2  Par.  Pray  you.  Sir,  be  not  angry,' 

In  the  pride  of  your  new  cassock ;  do  not  part 

with  us. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  careful  Curate, 
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And  one  that  seldom  troubles  us  with  sermons: 
A  short  slice  of  a  reading  serves  us.  Sir. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  ()uiet  teacher; 
Before  you*ll  vex  your  audience,  youUl  sleep 

with  *em ; 
And  that's  a  loving  thing. 

3  Par.  We  grant  you.  Sir, 

The  only  beneuictor  to  our  bowling. 
To  all  our  merry  sports  the  first  provoker ; 
And,  at  our  feasts,  we  know  there  is  no  reason 
But  you,  that  edify  us  most,  should  eat  most. 
Lop,  I  will  not  stay,  for  all  this;  ye  shall 
know  me 
A  man  born  to  a  more  beseeminz  fortune. 
Than  ringing  all-in  to  a  rout  of  dunces. 

4  Par.  We  will  mcrease  your  tithes;  you 
shall  have  eggs  too,  [issues. 

Tho'  they  may  prove  most  dangerous  to  our 

1  Par,  I  am  a  smith ;  yet  thus  far,  out  of 
my  love. 

You  shall  have  the  tenth  horse  I  prick,  to 

pray  for: 
J  am  sure,  I  prick  five  hundred  in  a  year,  Sir. 

2  Par,  I  am  a  cook,  a  man  of  a  dry*d  con- 
science, [pottase. 

Yet  thus,  far  I  relent:  You  shall  have  tithe 

3  Par,  Your  stipend  shall  be  rais'd  too, 
good  neighbour  Diego. 

Die,  Woiud  ye  have  me  speak  for  ye?  I 
am  more  angry. 
Ten  times  more  vex'd ;  not  to  be  pacified ! 
Ko,  there  be  other  places  for  poor  sextons. 
Places  of  profit,  friends,  fine  stirring  places. 
And  people  that  know  how  to  use  our  offices, 
Know  wnat  they  were  made  for.    I  speak  for 

such  capons  I 
Ye  shall  fina  the  key  o'  th*  church  under  the 

door,  neighbours; 
Ye  may  go  in,  and  drive  away  the  daws. 
Lop.  My  surplice,  with  one  sleeve,  ye  shall 
find  tnere. 
For  to  that  dearth  of  linen  ye  have  driven  me ; 
And  the  old  cutwork  cope,  that  hang^  by 
geometry :  f  tender. 

•Pray  ye  turn  'em  carefully,  they  are  very 
The  remnant  of  the  books  lie  where  they  did, 
neighbours,  [pipings* 

Half  pufTd  away  with  the  church-wardens' 
Such  smoky  zeals  they  have  against  hard  places. 
The  poor-man*s  box  is  there  too :  If  ye  find 

any  thing 
Beside  the  posy,  and  that  half  rubb*d  out  too. 
For  fear  it  should  awake  too  much  charity. 
Give  it  to  pious  uses;  that  is,  spend  it. 
Die.  The  bell-ropes,  they  are  strong  enough 
to  hang  ye. 
So  we  bequeath  ye  to  your  destiny. 
I  Par.  'Pray  ve  be  not  so  hasty. 
Die,  rii  speak  a  proud  word  to  ye : 
Would  ye  have  us  stay? 
Q  Par.  We  do  most  heartily  pray  ye. 
3  Par,  I'll  draw  4S  mighty  drink.  Sir— 


Lop.  A  strong  motxre; 
The  stronger  still,  the  more  ye  come  unto  me. 

3  Par.  And  lil  send  for  my  daughter. 
Lop.  This  may  stir  too : 

The  maiden  is  ot  ase,  and  must  be  edified. 

4  Par.  You  shall  have  any  thing.    Lose 
our  learned  vicar?       ^  [Diego? 

And  our  most  constant  friend,  honest,  dear 
Die.  Yet  all  this  will  not  do.     Ill  tell  ye, 

neighbours. 
And  tellye  true :  If  ye  will  have  us  stay. 
If  ye  will  have  the  comforts  of  our  companies. 
Ye  shall  be  bound  to  do  us  right  in  these 

points; 
Ye  shall  be  bound,  and  this  the  obligation : 
Die  when  'tis  fit,  that  we  may  have  fit  duties," 
And  do  not  seek  to  draw  out  our  undoinn. 
Marnr  try*d  women,  that  are  free,  and  truit- 

iu|»  [nings. 

Get  children  in  abundance,  for  your  christ'- 
Or  suffer  to  be  got,  'tis  eaual  justice. 

Lop.  Let  weddings,  cnrist'niiigs,  church- 

ings,  funerab,  [still; 

And  merry  ^ossi pings,  go  round,  go  round 
Round  as  a  pig,  that  we  may  find  the  profit. 
Die.  Ana  let  your  old  men  fidl  sick  hand- 

somel)',  [up. 

And  die  immediately;  their  sons  may  shoot 
Let  women  die  o*  th*  sullens  too;  'tis  natural: 
But  be  sure  their  daughters  be  of  sige  first. 
That  they  may  stock  us  still.    Your  queazy 

young  wives, 
That  perish  undeliver*d,  I  am  vex'd  with. 
And  vex*d  abundantly ;  it  much  concerns  me ; 
There's  a  child's  burial  lost;   Ipok  that  be 

mended. 
Lop,  Let'em  be  brought  to-bed,  then  die 

when  they  please.  [sworn  to— - 

These  tbingn   consider'd,  countrymen,  and 

2  Par.  All  these,  and  all  our  sports  again, 
and  gambols. 

3  Par.  We  must  die,  and  we  must  live, 
and  we'll  be  merry; 

Every  man  shall  be  ricn  by  one  another. 

2  Part  We  are  here  to-morrow,  and  gone 

to-day.     For  my  part,  [boun. 

If  getting  children  can  befriend  my  nei{;ho 

I'll  labour  hard  but  I  will  fill  your  font.  Sir. 

1  Par.  I  have  a  mother  now,  and  an  old 

father;  fmonths 

They  are  as  sure  your  own,  within  these  two 

4  Par.  My  sister  must  be  pray*d  for  too; 
she  is  desperate. 

Desperate  in  love. 

Die.  Keep  desperate  men  far  from  her. 
Then  'twill  go  hard.    Do  ye  see  how  melan- 
choly? [tiiin. 
Do  ye  mark  the  man  ?  Do  ye  profess  ye  love 
Ana  would  do  any  thing  to  stay  his  fury. 
And  are  yc  unprovided  to  refresh  him? 
To  make  him  know  your  loves?  Fy,  neigh- 
bours! 


^^  Die  when  *tiiJiU  that  we  may  have  fit  duties.]  Mr.  Sympson  alters  iuHet  to  dses,  we 
think  uijudiciously;  ceruinly,  arbitrarily. 
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2  Par,  We'll  do  any  thing. 
We  have  brought  music  to  appease  his  spirit; 
And  the  best  song  we'll  give  him. 

JDt^.  Pray  you  sit  down.  Sir;  [ready 

Hiey  know  their  duties  now,  and  they  stand 
To  tender  their  best  mirth. 

Lop,  Tis  well.     Proceed,  neighbours! 
I  am  glad  I  have  brought  ye  to  understand 
good  manners j  [pastimes ; 

Ye  had  Pur\tan  hearts  awhile,  spurnM  at  all 
But  I  see  some  hope  now. 

Die.  We  are  set.    Proceed,  neighbours ! 

lSong,^9 

Enter  Arsenio  and  Miianes. 
Are.  What  ails  this  priest?  how  highly  the 

thins  takes  it? 
Mil.   Lord,   how  it  looks?    Has  he  not 
bought  some  prebend  ? 
Leandio's  money  makes  the  rascal  merry. 
Merry  at  heart.     He  spies  us. 

Lop.  Begone,  neighbours ',       [neighbours. 
Here  are  some  gentlemen.    Begone,  good 
Begone,  and  labour  to  redeem  my  favour. 
Nq  more  words,  but  begone.    These  two  are 

gentlemen ; 
No  company  for  crusty-handed  fellows. 
Die.  We  will  stay  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
try  yc.  [stay  with  ye. 

Lop.  r  ill  all  your  hearts  with  joy  j  we  will 
Begone;  no  more!  I  take  your  pastimes  gra- 
ciously. [Exeunt  Parishioners, 
Would  yc  with  me,  my  friends? 

Ars.  We  would  look  unon  you; 
For,  methinks,  you  look  lovely. 

Lop.  You  have  no  letters? 
Nor  any  kind  remembrances? 
Mil.  Remembrances? 


Lop.  From  Nova  Hispania^  or  some  part 
remote.  Sir;  [old  friends. 

You  look  like  traveVd  men.    May  be,  some 
That  happily  I  have  forgot;  some  signiors 
In  China  or  Cataya;  some  companions——^ 

Die.  In  the  Mogul's  court,  or  elsewhere. 

Ars.  They  are  mad,  sure. 

Lop.  You  came  not  from  Peru?  Do  they 
look,  Oiego, 
As  if  they  had  some  mystery  about  'em? 
Another  don  Alonzo  now ! 

Die,  Ay,  marry,  [know  not; 

And  so  much  money.  Sir,  from  one  you 
Let  it  be  who  it  will ! 

Lop.  They  have  gracious  favours. 
Would  ye  be  private? 

Mil,  There's  no  need  on't.  Sir ; 
We  come  to  bring  you  a  remembrance  from 
a  merchant. 

Lop,  Tis  very  well ;  'tis  like  I  know  hyta. 

Ars.  No,  Sir, 
I  do  not  think  you  do. 

Lop.  A  new  mistake,  Diego ; 
Let's  carry  it  decently. 

Ars.  We  come  to  t^ll  you  [factor 

You  have  receiv*d  great  sums  from  a  young 
They  call  Leaadro,  tnat  has  robb'd  his  master, 
Robo'd  him  and  run  away. 

Die.  Let's  keep  close,  master; 
This  news  comes  from  a  cold  country. 

Lop,  By  my  faith,  it  freezes. 

Mil,  Is  not  this  true?  Do  you  shrink  now, 
good-man  Curate? 
Do  I  not  touch  you  ? 

Lop.  We  have  a  hundred  ducats 
Yet  left ;  we  do  beseech  you.  Sir— 

Mil.  You'll  hang,  both! 

Lop,  One  may  suffice. 

'»  Song.']  For  the  same  reason  as  is  urged  in  p.  230,  we  have  removed  the  following  song 
from  the  text 

L  Lei  the  bells  ring,  and  let  the  boys  sing. 
The  young  lasses  skip  and  play; 
Let  the  cups  go  round,  'till  round  goes  the  ground. 
Our  learned  old  vicar  will  stay. 

1 1.  Let  the  pig  turn  merrily,  merrily,  ah. 
And  let  the  fat  goose  swim ; 
For  verily,  verily,  verily,  ah. 
Our  vicar  this  day  shall  be  trim. 

in.  The  stew'd  cock  shall  crow,  cock-a-loodle-loo, 
A  loud  cock-a-Ioodle  shall  he  crow ; 
The  duck  and  the  drake  shall  swim  in  a  lake 
Of  onions  and  claret  below. 

IV.  Our  wives  shall  be  neat,  to  bring  in  our  meat 
To  thee  our  most  noble  adviser; 
Our  pains  shall  be  great,  and  bottles  shall  sweat. 
And  we  ourselves  will  be  wiser. 

V.  We'll  labour  and  swink,  we'll  kiss  and  we'll  drink. 
And  tithes  shall  come  thicker  and  thicker; 
We'll  fall  to  our  plow,  and  get  children  enow. 
And  thou  shalt  be  learned  old  vicar. 
Vol.  I.  2  H 
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Die,  I  will  not  hang  alone,  master;'  * 
I  had  the  least  part,  ]^ou  shall  hang  the  highest 
Plague  o*  this  Tiveria,  and  the  letter! 
The  devil  sent  it  post,  to  pepper  us. 
From  Nova  Hispania!  we  snail  hang  at  home 
now.  [passion : 

Ars.  I  see  ye  are  penitent,  and  I  have  com- 

Yc  are  secure  both,  do  but  What  we  charge 

ye;  [»t. 

Ye  shall  have  more  gold  too,  and  he  shall  give 

Yet  ne*er  endanger  ye. 

Lop^  Command  us,  master,  [bly 

Command  us  presently,  and  see  how  nim- 

Die,  And  if  we  do  not  handsomely  endea- 
vour   [jc  private; 

Ars,  Go  home,  and,  *till  ye  hear  more,  keep 
'Till  we  appear  again,  no  words,  good  vicar! 
There's  something  added. 

Mil,  For  you  too. 

Lop,  We  are  ready. 

Mil,  Go,  and  expect  us  hourly :  If  ye  falter. 
Though  ye  had  twenty  lives 

Die.  We  are  fit  to  lose  *em.      [hang  both. 

Lop.  'Tis  most  expedient,  that  we  should 

Die.  If  we  be  hang'd,  we  cannot  blame 
our  fortune. 

Mil.  Farewell,  and  be  your  own  friends. 

Lop,  We  expect  ye.  lExeuni, 

SCENE  III. 

A  bar :  A  table-book,  two  chairs,  paper,  and 
standish  set  out. 

Enter  Ociavio,  Jacintka,  and  Ascanio, 

Oct,  We  cited  to  the  court! 

Jac,  It  is  my  wonder.  [men, 

Oct.  But  not  our  fear,  Jacintha.    Wealthy 
That  have  estates  to  lose,  whose  conscious 
thoughts  [ror 

Are  full  m  inward  guilt,  may  shake  with  hor- 
To  have  their  actions  sifted,  or  appear 
Before  the  judge:  But  we^  that  Know  our- 

seslves 
As  innocent  as  poor,  that  have  no  fleece 
On  which  the  talons  of  the  ^ping  law     [all 
Can  take  sure  hold,  Qiay  smile  with  scorn  on 
That  can  be  urg'd  against  us. 

Jac.  I  ain  confident. 
There  is  no  man  so  covetous,  that  desires 
To  ravish  our  wants  from  us ;  and  less  hope. 
There  can  be  so  much  justice  lefl  on  earth. 
Though  sued,  and  call'd  upon,  to  ease  us  of 
The  burden  of  our  wrongs. 

Oct.  What  thinks  Ascanio? 
Should  we  be  call'd  in  question,  or  accus'd 


Unjustly,  what  would  you  do  to  redeem  us 
From  tyrannous  oppression? 

Asd,  I  could  pray 
To  him  that  ever  has  an  open  ear 
To  hear  the  innocent,  and  right  their  wrongs; 
Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  think  I  could  out-plead 
An  advocate,  and  sweat  as  much  as  he 
Does  for  a  double  fee,  ere  you  should  suffer 
In  an  honest  cause. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Bariolus, 

Oc/.  Happv  simpUci^ !  [Jamie! 

Jac,  My  dearest  and  my  best  one!  Don 

Oct,  And  the  advocate,  that  caus'd  us  U> 
be  summon'd. 

Asc.  My  lord  is  mov'd ;  I  see  it  in  his  looks : 
And  that  man,  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion 
Looks  like  a  proving  knave. '^ 

Jac.  Peace,  give  them  leave. 

Jam,  Serve  me  with  process? 

Bar,  My  lord,  you  are  not  lawless. 

Jam.  Nor  thou  honest;  [scribe. 

One,  that  not  long  since  v^as  the  buckram 
That  would  run  on  mens*  errands  for  an  as- 

per;" 
And  from  such  baseness,  having;  rais'd  a  stock 
To  bribe  the  covetous  judge,  call'd  to  the  bar. 
So  poor  in  practice  too,  that  you  would  plead 
A  needy  client's  cause,  for  a  starv'd  hen. 
Or  halt  a  little  loin  of  veal,  tho*  fly-blown; 
And  these  the  greatest  fees  you  could  arrive  at 
For  just  proceedings:  But,  since  you  tum'd 
rascal 

Bar,  Good  words,  my  lord. 

Jam.  And  grew  my  brother's  bawd 
In  all  his  vicious  courses,  soothing  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices,  you  are  grown 
The  rich  and  eminent  knave  I  In  the  devil's 

name, 
What  am  I  cited  for? 

Bar,  You  shall  know  anon ; 
And  then  too  late  repent  this  bitter  language. 
Or  I'll  miss  of  my  ends. 

Jam,  Were't  not  in  court,  [food 

I  would  beat  that  fat  of  thine,  rais'd  by  the 
Snatch'd  from  poor  clients*  mouths,  into  a 

jelly: 
I  would,  my  man  of  law,  bat  I  am  patient. 
And  would  obey  the  judge. 

Bar,  *Tis  your  best  course. 
'Would  every  enemy  I  have  would  beat  mc : 
I  would  wisn  no  better  action. 

Oct,  'Save  your  lordship. 

Asc.  My  humble  service. 

Jam,  My  good  boy,  how  dost  thou? 
Why  art  thou  call'd  into  the  court? 


*'  Looks  like  a  proaguing  knave."]  I  never  knew,  nor  am  acquainted  with  thkk  word :  It 
must  certainl]^  be,  progging;  i.e.  an  hungry,  scraping,  hoarding- up  rascal.  Prog  is  a  cant 
word  for  provisions.  Theobald. 

In  the  song  of  Autolycus,  Winter's  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  ii.  the  words  pugging  tooth  occur; 
which  both  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton  alter  to  progging  toothy  and  Dr.Thirlby 
observed,  that  this  was  the  cant  of  gypsies.  Theobald. 

a'  ^ on  mens*  errands  for  an  asper.]  An  tisper  is  a  Turkish  coin,  in  value  about 

three  tirthings.  R. 
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Enter  Astisiant,  Henrique,  Officer,  and 
fViinesses. 

Asc.  I  know  not. 
Bat  *tis  my  lord  the  assistant's  pleasure 
1  should  attend  here. 

Jam,  He  will  soon  resolve  us. 

Offi.  Make  way  there  for  the  judge. 

Jam,  How?  my  kind  brother?        [wards. 
Nay,  then,  'tis  rank,  there  is  some  villany  to- 

Assitt  This  sessions,  pui-chas'd  at  your  suit, 
don  Henrique,  [mine 

Hath  brought  us  hither,  to  hear  and  deter- 
Of  what  you  can  prefer. 

Hen.  1  do  beseech 
The  honourable  court,  I  m^  be  heard 
In  my  advocate. 

Assist,  *Tis  granted. 

Har.  Hum  I  hum! 

Jam.  That  preface. 
If  left  out  in  a  lawyer,  si)oil8  the  cause. 
The*  ne'er  so  good  and  honest. 

Bar.  If  1  stood  here 
To  plead  in  the  defence  of  an  il!  man. 
Most  equal  judge,  or  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
(To  both  which  I  profess  myself  a  sf-anger) 
It  would  be  requisite  I  should  deck  my  lan- 

guas^c 
With  tropes  and  figures,  and  all  flourishes 
That  grace  a  rhetorician ;  'tis  confessed. 
Adulterate  metals  need  the  goldsmith's  art 
To  set  'em  off;  what  in  itself  is  perfect 
Ck>nteinns  a  borrow'd  gloss.    This  lord,  my 

client. 
Whose  honest  cause,  when  'tis  related  truly, 
Will  challenge  justice,  finding  in  his  con- 
science 
A  tender  scruple  of  a  fault  long  since 
By  him  committed,  thinks  it  not  sufficient 
lo  be  absolv'd  oft  by  his  confessor, 
If  that  in  open  court  he  publish  not 
What  was  so  long  conceard. 

Jam.  To  what  tends  this? 

Bar.  In  his  young  years  (it  is  no  miracle 
That  youth  and  heat  of  bloo<l  should  mix  to- 
gether) 
He  look'd  upon  this  woman,  on  whose  face 
The  ruins  yet  remain  of  excellent  form  j 
He  look'd  on  her,  and  loy'd  her. 

Jac.  Ye  good  angels. 
What  an  impudence  is  this? 

Bar.  And  us'd  all  means  [win  her 

Of  service,  courtship,  presents,  that  might 
To  be  at  his  devotion :  But  in  vain ; 
Her  maiden  fort,  impreznable,  held  out 
Until  he  promised  marriage;  and  before 
These  witnesses  a  solemn  contract  pass'd. 
To  take  her  as  his  wife. 

Assist.  Give  them  their  oath. 

Jam.  Th\ey  are  incompetent  witnesses,  his 
own  creatures. 
And  will  swear  any  thing  for  half  a  ryal. 

Offi.  Silence! 

Assist.  Proceed. 

Bar.  UponHhis  strong  assurance. 


He  did  enjoy  his  wishes  to  the  full ; 
Which  satisfied,  and  then,  with  eyes  of  judg- 
ment, [duly 
Hood-wink*d  with  lust  before,  considering 
Tlie  inequality  of  the  match,  he  being 
Nobly  descended  and  allied,  but  she 
Without  a  name,  or  family,  secretly. 
He  purchas'd  a  divorce,  to  disannul 
His  former  contract,  marrying  openly 
The  lady  Violante. 

Jac.  As  you  sit  here 
The  deputy  of  the  great  king,  who  is 
The  substitute  of  that  impartial  judge. 
With  whom,  or  wealth,  or  titles,  prevail  no- 
thing. 
Grant  to  a  much-wrong'd  widow,  or  a  wife. 
Your  patience,  with  liberty  to  speak 
In  her  own  cause;  and  let  me,  face  to  face 
To  this  bad  man,  deliver  what  he  is : 
And  if  my  prongs,  with  his  ingratitude  ba- 

lanc'd. 
Move  not  compassion,  let  me  die  unpitied  I 
His  tears,  his  oaths,  his  perjuries,  I  pass  o'er; 
To  think  of  them  is  a  disease;  but  death. 
Should  I  repeat  them.    I  dare  not  deny, 
(For  innocence  cannot  justify  what's  false) 
But  all  the  advocate  hath  alledg'd  concerning 
His  falshood,  and  my  shame,  in  my  consent. 
To  be  most  true.    But  now  1  turn  to  thee, 
To  thee,  don  Henrique!  and,  if  impious  acts 
Have  left  thee  blood  enough  to  make  a  blush, 
I'll  paint  it  on  thy  cheeks !  W'as  not  the  wrong 
Sumcient,  to  defeat  me  of  mine  honour. 
To  leave  me  full  of  sorrow  as  of  want. 
The  witness  of  thy  lust  left  in  my  womb. 
To  testify  thy  falshood,  and  my  sname? 
But,  now  so  many  years  I  had  conceal'd 
Thy  most  inhuman  wickedness,  and  won 
This  gentleman  to  hide  it  from  the  world. 
To  father  what  was  thine  (for  yet,  by  Heav'n, 
Though  in  the  ci^y  he  pass'd  for  my  husband. 

He  never  knew  me  as  nis  wife) 

Assist.  *Tis  strange ! 
Give  him  an  oath. 

Oct.  1  gladly  swear,  and  truly. 
Jac.  After  all  this,  I  say,  when  I  had  borne 
These  wrongs  with  saint-like  patience,  saw 

another 
Freely  enjoy  what  was  in  justice  mine. 
Yet  still  so  tender  of  th^  rest  and  quiet, 
I  ne%'cr  would  divulge  it,  to  disturb        fous. 
Thy  peace  at  home ;  yet  thou,  most  barbar- 
To  be  so  careless  of  me,  and  my  fame, 
(For  all  respect  of  thine,  in  the  first  step 
To  thy  base  lust,  was  lost)  in  open  court 
To  publish  my  disgrace;  and,  on  record. 
To  >vritc  me  up  an  easy-yielding  wanton, 
I  diink,  can  nad  nio  precedent !  In  my  ex- 
tremes. 
One  comfort  yet  is  left,  that  thoush  the  law 
Divorce  me  from  thy  bed,  and  make  free  way 
To  the  unjustembraces  of  another. 
It  cannot  yet  deny  that  this  my  son 
(Look  up,  Ascanio,  since  it  is  come  out)« 
Is  thy  legitimate  heir. 
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Jam.  Ckmfederacyl 
A  trick,  my  lord,  to  cheat  me!  Ere  you  give 
Your  sentence,  grant  me  hearing. 

Assist,  New  chimeras? 

Jam.  I  am,  my  lord,  since  he  is  without 
issue. 
Or  hope  of  any,  his  undoubted  heir: 
And  tnis,  fors'd  by  the  advocate,  to  defeat  me 
Of  whal  the  law*?  of  Spain  confer  upon  me, 
A  niere  imposture,  ana  conspiracy 
Against  my  future  fortunes. 

Assist,  You  are  too  bold. 
Speak  to  the  cause,  don  Henrique. 

Hen.  1  confess  [honour) 

(Tho'  the  acknowledgment  must  wound  my 
That  all  the  court  hath  heard  touching  this 

cause. 
Or  with  me,  or  against  me,  is  most  true; 
The  latter  part,  my  brother  urg'd,  excepted. 
For  what  I  now  do  is  not  out  of  spleen. 
As  he  pretends,  but  from  remorse  of  con- 
science. 
And  to  repair  the  wrong  that  I  have  done 
To  this  poor  woman:  And  I  beseech  your 

lordship 
To  think,  I  have  not  so  far  lost  my  reason. 
To  bring  into  my  family,  to  succeed  me. 
The  stranger  issue  of  another's  bed." 
By  proof,  this  is  my  son;  I  challenge  him, 
Aceept  him,  and  acknowledge  him,,  and  de- 
sire. 
By  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  court. 
He  may  be  so  recorded;  and  full  pow*r 
To  me,  to  take  him  home. 

Jac.  A  second  rape 
To  the  poor  remnant  of  content  that's  left  me. 
If  this  be  granted ;  and  all  my  former  wrongs 
Were  but  beginnings  to  my  miseries. 
But  this  the  height  of  all!  Kather  than  part 
With  my  Ascanio,  Til  deny  my  oath, 
Profess  myself  a  strumpet,  and  endure 
What  punishment  soe  er  the  court  decrees 
Against  a  wretch  that  hath  forsworn  herself. 
Or  plaVd  the  impudent  whore! 

Assist.  This  tastes  of  passion. 
And  that  must  not  divert  the  course  of  justice. 
Don  Henrique,  take  your  son,  with  this  con- 
dition, [birth ; 
You  ^ive  him  maintenance  as  becomes  his 
And  It  will'  stand  with  your  honour  to  do 
something  [thing, 
For  this  wrong'd  woman :  I  will  compel  no- 
But  leave  it  to  your  will.  Break  up  the  court  I 
It  is  in  vain  to  move  mc;  my  doom's  pass'd. 
And  cannot  be  revok'd.  [^Eait. 

Hen.  There's  your  reward. 

Bar.  More  causes,  and  sUch  fees.    Now  to 
my  wife; 
I  have  too  long  been  absent.     Ileal ih  to  your 
lordship.  [ICxit, 


Asc.  You  all  look  strangely,  and,  I  fear, 
believe 
This  unexpected  fortune  makes  me  proud; 
Indeed,  it  does  not:  I  shall  ever  pay  yoa 
The  duty  of  a  son,  and  honour  vou 
Next  to  my  father.    Good  my  lord,  for  yet 
I  dare  not  call  you  uncle,  be  not  sad : 
I  never  shall  forget  those  noble  favours 
You  did  me,  bemg  a  stran^r;  and  if  ever 
I  live  to  be  the  master  of  a  tortune, 
You  shall  command  it. 

Jam.  Since  it  was  determin'd 
I  should  be  cozen'd,  I  am  glad  the  profit 
Shall  fall  on  thee.     I  am  too  tough  to  melt ; 
But  something  I  will  do. 

Hen.  'Pray  yoi^  take  leave  [husband 

O*  your  steward;  gentle  brother,  the  gcx>d 
That  takes  up  all  for  you. 

Jam.  Very  well,  mock  on! 
It  is  your  turn :  1  may  have  mine.        [.EanV. 

Oct.  But  do  not 
ForMt  us,  dear  Ascanio. 

Asc.  Do  not  fear  it : 
I  every  day  will  see  you ;  every  hour 
Kemember  you  in  my  pray'rs. 

Jac.  My  grief's  too  great 
To  be  express'd  in  words  I 

Hen.  Take  that,  aod  leave  us ; 

[Gives  money  to  Jac. 
Leave  us  without  reply.     Nay,  come  back,- 
sirrah;   [Exit.  Jac.  Asc.  offers  to  follow. 
And  study  to  forget  such  things  as  these. 
As  are  not  worth  the  knowledge. 

Asc.  Oh,  good  Sir, 
These  are  bad  principles! 

Hen.  Such  as  you  nmst  learn 
Now  you  are  mine  j  for  wealth  and  poverty 
Can  hold  no  friendship :  And  what  is  my  will 
You  must  observe  and  do,  tho*  good  or  ill. 

[Escunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bartolus. 

Bar,  Where  is  my  wife?  'Fore  Heav'n,  I 
liave  done  wonders. 
Done  mighty  things  to-day.    My  Amaranta! 
My  heart  rejoices  at  my  wealthy  gleanings. 
A  rich  litigious  lord  I  love  to  follow, 
A  lord  that  builds  his  happiness  on  brayvlings: 
Oh,  *tb  a  blessed  thing  to  have  rich  clients. 
Why,  wife,  I  say!  flow  fares  my  studious 

pupil  ? 
Hard  at  it  still?  You  are  too  violent; 
All  thinj^s  must  have  their  rests,  they  will 

not  last  else ; 
Come  out  and  breathe.  f^*  > 

Lean,  (within)  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon 
I  am  deeply  in  a  sweet  |H>iut,  Sir. 

Bar.  rll  instruct  you : 


»*  The  stranger issue  of  another  s  led!]  It  is  very  frequent  both  with  Shakespeare  and 

our  Poets  to  use  the  substantive  stranger  adjcctively,  prefixed  to  another  substantive:  In  the 
acceptation  of,  foreign.    In  confirmation  of  which  it  would  be  needless  to  amass  instances. 
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(Enter  Amaranta.) 

I  say,  take  breath ;  seek  health  first,  then  your 

study. 
Ob,  my  sweet  soul,  I  have  brought  thee  gold- 
en birds  home,  [wonders ! 
Birds  in  abundance:    I  have  done  strange 
There*s  more  a-hatching  too. 

Ama.  Have  you  done  good,  husband  ? 
Then  'tis  a  good  day  spent. 

Bar.  Good  enough,  chicken. 

I  have  spread  the  nets  of  the  law  to  catch 

rich  booties,  [pupil. 

And  th^  come  fluttering  in.    How  does  my 

My  moclest  thing?  Hast  thou  yet  spoken  to 

him?  '      [see  him  5 

Ama.  As  I  p^kssM  by  his  chamber,  I  might 

But  he*s  so  bookish 

Bar.  And  90  bashful  too;  [there, 

r  faith,  he  is,  before  he*ll  speak,  heUlstarve 
Ama.  I  pity  him  a  little. 
Bar.  So  do  I  too. 

Ama.  And  if  he  please  to  take  the  air  o*th* 

gardens,  '  [not- 

Or  walk  i'  th*  inward  rooms,  so  he  molest 

Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  thee;  he  dare 

not  speak  to  thee.  [a  game,  wife ; 

Bring  oui  the  chess-board !  Come,  let*s  have 

(Enter  Moor,  with  a  chess-hoard.) 
I'll  try  your  mastery;  you  say  you're  cunnine. 
Ama.  As  learned  as  you  are,  Sir,  I  shall 
beat  you. 

Enter  Leandro. 

Bar,  Here  he  steals  out ;  put  him  not  out 

of  countenance;  [else. 

Prithee,  look  another  way,  he  will  be  gone 

Walk  and  refresh  yourself ;  I'll  be  with  you 

presently.  [^^otf  at  chess. 

Lean.  I'll  take  the  air  a  little. 

Bar.  Twill  be  healthful. 

Ama.  Will  you  be  there?  Then,  here,  I'll 

spare  you  that  man.  [mate  fitting. 

Lean.  'Would  I  were  so  near  too,  and  a 

Ama.  What  think  you.  Sir,  to  this?  Have 

at  your  knight  now. 
Bar.  "Twas  subtly  play'd.    Your  queen  lies 
at  my  service. 
Prithee,  look  off,  he  is  ready  to  pop  in  again ; 
look  oflF,  I  say;  dost  thou  not  see  how  he 
Atna.  I  do  not  blast  him.  [blushes  ? 

Lean.  But  you  do,  and  burn  too ! 
What  killing  looks  she  steals? 
Bar.  1  have  you  now  close; 
Now  for  a  mate.  [have  her. 

Lean.  You  are  a  blessed  man,  that  may  so 
Oh!  that  1  might  play  with  her! 

[^Knock  within 
Bar.  Who's  there?  I  come.    You  cannot 
scape  me  now,  wife. 
I  come,  I  come.  [Knock. 

Lean.  Most  blessed  hand,  that  calls  him. 
Bar.  Play  quickly,  wife. 
Ama.  'J*ray  ye>  give  leave  to  think.  Sir. 


Enter  Moor, 

Moor,  An  honest  neighbour  that  dwells 

hard  by.  Sir,  [business. 

Would  fain  speak  with  your  worship  about 

Lean.  The  devil  blow  nim  off. 

Bar.  Play. 

Amii.  I  will  study: 
For  if  you  beat  me  thus,  you  will  still  laueh 
at  me.  [Knock. 

Bar.  He  knocks  again ;  I  cannot  stay.  Le- 
'Pray  thee  come  near.  [andro. 

Lean.  I  am  well.  Sir,  here. 

Bar.  Come  hither : 
Be  not  afraid,  but  come. 

Ama.  Here's  none  will  bite.  Sir. 

Lean.  God  forbid,  lady ! 

Ama.  'Pray,  come  nearer.    . 

Lean.  Yes,  forsooth.         [they  stand  here. 

Bar.  'Prithee  observe  these  men,  just  as 
And  see  this  lady  do  not  alter  *em ; 
And  be  not  partial,  pupil. 

Lean.  No,  indeed,  Sir. 

Bar.  I^et  her  not  move  a  pawn ;  I'll  come 
back  presently. 
Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  conqueror. 
Have  an  eve,  pupil!  [Exit. 

Ama.  Can  you  play  at  chess,  Sir? 

Lean.  A  little,  lady. 

Ama.  But  you  cannot  tell  me  [too? 

How  to  avoid  this  mate,  and  win  the  game 

(H'  has  noble  eyes!)  You  dare  not  friend  me 

so  far?  [pow/*  '^y> 

Lean.  I  dare  do  any  thing  that's  in  man's 
To  be  a  friend  to  such  a  noble  beauty. 

Ama.  This  is  no  lawyer's  language!  I  pray 
you  tell  me  [round) 

Whither  may  I  remove  (you  see  I  am  set 
T*  avoid  my  husband  ? 

Lean.  I  shall  tell  you  happily; 
But  happily  you  will' not  be  mstructed. 

Ama.  Yes,  and  I'll  thank  you  too;  shall  1 
move  this  man  ?  [serve  you. 

Lean.  Those  are  unseemly :  Move  one  can 
Can  honour  you,  can  love  you.. 

Ama.  'Pray  you  tell  quickly ; 
He  will  return,  and  then - 

Lean.  I'll  tell  you  iiistantly;  [you; 

Move  me,  and  I'll  move  any  way  to  serve 
Move  yonr  heart  this  way,  lucfy. 

Ama.  How? 

Lea7i.  'Pray  5*ou,  hear  me.  [ous; 

Behold  the  sport  of  love,  when  he's  imperi- 
Behold  the  slave  of  level 

Ama.  Move  my  queen  this  wav? 
(Sure  he's  soiiic  v*orthy  man)  Then,  if  he 

hedge  me. 
Or  here  to  open  him 

Lean.  Do  but  behold  me ; 
If  there  be  pity  in  you,  do  but  view  me  I 
But  view  the  misery  I  have  undertaken 
For  you,  the  poverty 

Ama.  He  will  come  pre*;rntly.  [rook  here. 
Now  play  your  best.  Sir:  Tho'  1  lose  this 
Yet  I  get  liberty. 
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Lean,  141  seize  your  fair  hand» 
And  warm  it  with  a  hundred,  hundred  kisses ! 
The  god  of  love  warm  your  desires  but  equal! 
That  shall  play  my  game  now. 

Ama.  What  do  you  mean,  SirF 

Why  do  you  stop  me? 

Lean.  Tnat  you  may  intend  me.     fuse  it. 
The  time  has  blest  us  both:  Love  bids  us 
I  am  a  gentleman  nobly  descended. 
Young  to  invite  your  love,  rich  to  maintain  it. 
I  bring  a  whole  heart  to  you;  thus  I  give  it. 
And  to  those  burning  altars  thus  I  ofter. 
And  thus,  divine  lips,  where  perpetual  spring 
grows — 

Ama,  Take  that;  you  are  too  saucy! 

[Strikes  him  with  the  chess-hoard,  and 
throws  down  the  men. 

Lean,  How,  proud  lady? 
Strike  my  deserts? 

Ama.  I  was  to  blame. 

Enter  Bartolus, 

Bar,  What,  wife,  there! 
Heav'n  keep  my  house  from  thieves ! 

Lean,  I  am  wretched ! 
Open*d,  discovered,  lost  to  all  my  wishes ! 
I  shall  be  hooted  at. 

Bar.  What  noise  was  this,  wife? 
Why  dost  thou  smile  ? 

Lean.  This  proud  thing  will  betray  me. 

Bar.  Whv  these  lie  here?    What  anger, 

Arna,  Why,  none  Sir,  ("dear? 

Only  a  chance ;  your  pupil  said  he  playM  well, 
And  so,  indeed,  hedoes ;  he  undertook  for  you, 
Because  I  would  not  sit  so  long  time  idle : 
1  made  my  liberty,  avoided  your  mate. 
And  he  again  as  cunningly  endangered  me; 


Indeed,  he  put  me  strangely  to*t.   When  pre- 
^  sently,  [bush  too. 

Hearing  you  come,  and  bavins  broke  his  am* 

Having  tne  second  time  brou^t  off  my  queen 
fair, 

I  rose  o*  th*  sudden  smilingly  to  shew  you  ; 

My  apron  caught  the  chess-board  and  the 

And  tnere  the  noise  was.  [men. 

Bar.  Thou  art  grown  a  master ; 

For  all  this  I  shall  beat  you. 

Lean.  Or  I  you,  lawyer;  [swcr. 

For  now  I  love  her  more !  Twas  a  neat  an- 

And  by  it  hongs  a  mighty  hope;  I  thank  her; 

She  gave  my  pate  a  sound  knock,  that  it  ring* 

yet. 

But  v-ou  shall  have  a  sounder  if  I  live,  lawyer! 
My  heart  akes  yet :  I  would  not  be  in  that 

fear [sometimes. 

Bar,  I  am  glad  you  are  a  gamester,  Sir; 
For  recreation,  we  two  shall  fight  hard  at  it. 
Ama.  He  will  prove  too  hard  for  me. 
Lean.  I  hope  he  shall  do ; 
But  your  chess-board  is  too  hard  for  my  head ; 
line  that,  good  lady. 
Bar.  I  have  been  atoning  two  most  wrang- 
ling neighl)Our8 ; 
They  had  no  money,  therefore  I  made  e^'en. 
Come,  let's  go  in  and  eat;^truly,  Fm  hungry. 
Lean.  I  have  eaten  already;  I  must  entreat 
your  pardon.  "  [at  supper. 
Bar,  EJo  as  you  please,  we  shall  expect  y 
He  has  got  a  little  heart  now ;  it  seems  liand- 
somely.                                   [look  to  you. 
Ama.  You'll  get  no  little  head,  if  I  don't 
Lean.  If  ever  i  catch  thee  again,  thoU  va- 
nity  

Ama.  I  was  to  blame  to  be  so  rash  ;  I'ain 
sorr}'!  [f^e- 


ACT    IV, 


SCENE  I. 


£nter  don  Henrique,  Violante,  and  Ascanio, 
/Ten.  TJ  EAR  but  my  reasons ! 

•*•■■■     Vio.  Oh,  my  patience!  hear*em! 
Can  cunning  falshood  colour  an  excuse 
With  any  seeming  shape  of  borrow'd  truth, 
T*  extenuate  this  wilful  wrong,  not  error  ?  ** 

Hen,  You  gave  consent,  that,  to  defeat  my 
I  should  take  any  course.  [brotlier, 

Vio.  But  not  to  make 
The  cure  more  loathsome  than  the  foul  disease. 
Was't  not  enough  you  took  me  to  your  bed. 


Tir'd  with  loose  dalliance,  and  with  empty 

veins. 
All  those  abilities  spent  before  and  wasted. 
That  could  confer  tlie  name  of  mother  on  me, 
But  that  (to  perfect  my  account  of  sorrow 
For  my  long  oarrenness)  you  must  heighten  it 
By  shewing  to  my  face,  tHat  you  were  fruitful, 
Hug^'d  in  the  base  embraces  of  another? 
If  solitude,  that  dwelt  beneath  my  roof, 
And  want  of  children,  was  a  torment  to  mc. 
What  end  of  my  vexation,  to  behold 
A  bastard  to  uporaid  me  with  my  wants, 
And  hear  the  name  of  father  paiil  to  you. 


*♦  Extenuate  this  woful  wrong,  not  error?]  The  poets  are  robb'd,  I  dare  say,  of  Xhtanti- 
thesis  here  required  to  supfX>rt  the  vivacity  of  their  meaning.  Henrique  has  most  plainly  been 
excusing  his  conduct,  and  calling  the  steps  he  has  taken  erroneous :  Upon  which  Violante 
would  say.  Do  you  think  to  colour  out  an  excuse  with  cunning  falshood^  and  extenuate  the 
£niit  of  your  proceedings  hj  calling  that  error,  which  is  a  wilful  wrong?  And  to  this  tenour  I 
have  ventured  to  amend  the  text.  Theobald. 
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Yet  know  myself  no  mother  ?  What  can  you 

say?**  [pardon? 

Hen.  Shall  I  confess  my  fault,  and  ask  your 
Will  that  content  you  ?  rpsLrdon  ? 

Vio,  If  it  could  make  void         [Henrique, 
What  is  confirm'd  in  court.     No,  no,  don 
You  shall  know,  that  I  find  myself  ahusM  ^ 
And  add  to  that,  I  have  a  woman's  anger; 
Aud,  while  I  look  upon  this  basilisk, 
'  Whose  envious  **  eyes  have  blasted  all  my 

comforts. 
Rest  confident,  I'll  study  my  dark  ends. 
And  not  your  uleasures. 

Asc.  Noble  lady,  hear  me; 
Not  as  my  father's  son,  but  as  your  servant. 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  me ;  for  such  in  my  duty 
I  ever  will  appear :  And  far  be  it  from 
My  poor  ambition  ever  to  look  on  you. 
But  with  that  reverence  which  a  slave  stands 

bound 
To  pay  a  worthy  mistress.    I  have  heard 
That  dames  of  highest  place,   nay  queens 

themselves. 
Disdain  not  to  be  serv'd  by  such  as  nre 
Of  meanest  birth ;  and  I  snail  be  most  happy. 
To  be  employed  when  you  please  to  command 

me. 
Even  in  the  coarsest  office?  As  your  pag^e 
I  can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  3rour  wme, 
Canv  your  pantofles,  and  be  sometimes  bless*d 
In  all  humility  to  touch  your  feet : 
Or  if  that  you  esteem  that  too  much  grace, 
I  can  run  oy  your  coach,  observe  your  looks. 
And  hope  to  gain  a  fortune  by  my  service. 
With  your  gfMd  favour;  which  now,  as  a  son, 
I  dare  not  ehallenge. 
Fio.  As  a  son? 
Asc,  Forgive  me  ? 
I  will  forget  the  name;  let  it  be  death 
For  me  to  call  you  mother. 
Vio.  Still  upbraided? 
Hen.  No  way  left  t'  appease  you? 
Vio.  None.    Now  hear  me ; 
Hear  what  I  vow  before  the  face  of  Heav'n, 
And,  if  I  break  it,  all  plagues  in  this  life. 
And  those  that  after  death  are  fear'd,  fall  on 

me! 
While  that  this  bastard  stays  under  my  roof. 
Look  for  no  peace  at  home,  for  I  renounce 
All  offices  of  a  wife. 


Hen.  What  am  I  falPn  to  ? 

Fio.  I  will  not  eat,  nor  sleep  with  you ; 
and  those  hours  [health 

Which  I  should  spend  in  prayers  for  your 
Shall  be  employ'd  in  curses ! 

Hen.  Terrible!  [you 

Fio,  All  the  day  long,  I'll  be  as  tedious  to 
As  ling'ring  fevers,  and  I'll  watch  the  nights. 
To  ring  aloud  your  shame,  and  break  youx 

sleeps; 
Or,  if  you  do  but  slumber,  I'll  appeair 
I'th'  sha|)e  of  all  my  wrongs,  and  like  a  fury 
Fright  you  to  madness:  And,  if  all  this  fail. 
To  work  out  my  revenge,  I've  friends  and 

kinsmen. 
That  will  not  sit  down  tame  with  the  disgrace 
That's  offer'd  to  our  noble  family 
In  what  I  suffer. 

Hen.  How  am  I  divided 
Between  the  duties  I  owe  as  a  husband. 
And  piety  of  a  parent? 

Asc.  I  am  taught.  Sir, 
By  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  obedience 
Which  bids  me  to  prefer  your  peace  of  mind 
Before  those  pleasures  that  are  dearest  to  me : 
Be  wholly  hers,  my  lord ;  I  quit  all  parts 
That  I  may  challenge.    May  you  grow  old 

together. 
And  no  distaste  e'er  find  you ;  and  before 
The  characters  of  a^  are  printed  on  you. 
May  you  see  many  images  of  yourselves. 
Though  I,  like  some  false  glass,  that's  never 

look'd  in. 
Am  cast  aside  and  broken !  From  this  hour. 
Unless  invited,  which  I  dare  not  hope  for, 
I  never  will  set  my  forbidden  feet 
Over  your  threshold ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Though  cast  off  to  the  worul,  to  mention  you 
In  my  devotions,  it  is  all  I  sue  for; 
And  so  I  take  my  last  leave! 

Hen,  Though  I  am 
Devoted  to  a  wife,  nay  almost  sold 
A  slave  to  serve  her  pleasures,  yet  I  cannot 
So  part  with  all  humanity,  but  I  must 
Shew  something  of  a  father ;  thou  shalt  not  go 
Unfurnish'd  and  unfriended  too :  Take  that 
To  guard  thee  from  necessities.    May  thy 

goodness 
Meet  many  favours,  and  thine  itmocence 
Deserve  to  be  the  heir  *^  of  greater  fortunes 


*5  JFkat  can  1  say  ?]  The  answer  plainly  shews  that  it  should  be  you.  Seward. 

»*  fFhose  envious  eyes."]  For  envious,  Mr.  Seward  substitutes  venomous;  but  we  see.no  need 
of  alteration,  envious  Being  both  sense  and  poetiy. 

*7  ___  and  thine  innocence 

Deserve  to  be  the  heir"]  Ascanio  has  shcw'd  so  many  instances  of  innocence,  that  the 
occasion  here  seems  only  to  require  a  prayer  that  his  innocence  may  l>e  rewarded.  It  should 
seem  therefore  that  either  the  word  deserve  should  be  chang'd  to  arrive,  or  the  whole  be  tum'd 
into  an  affirmation,  as  I  liavc  ventured  to  make  it.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

•  may  thy  goodness 


Meet  many  favours,  for  thine  iTtnoccnce 
Deserves  to  be  the  heir,  &c. 


which 
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Than  thou  wert  born  to!  Scorn  me  not^  Vio- 

lante; 
This  banishment  is  a  kind  of  civil  death ; 
And  now,  as  it  were  at  his  funeral. 
To  shed  a  tear  or  two  is  not  unmanly; 
And  so,  farewell  for  ever!  One  word  more; 
Though  I  must  never  see  thee,  my  Ascanto, 
When  this  is  spent,  for  so  the  judze  decreed. 
Send  to  me  for  supply.    Are  you  pieas*d  now  ? 
[£«V  Ascanto. 

Vio»  Yes;  I  have  cause,  to  see  you  howl 
and  blubber 
At  th'  parting  of  my  torment,  and  your  shame. 
'Tis  well!  proceed ;  supply  his  wants ;  do,  do! 
Let  the  great  dow'r  1  brought, serve  to  maintain 
Your  bastard's  riots;  send  my  clothes  and 
jewels  fliis  mother : 

T*  your  old  acquaintance,  your  dear  dame. 
Now  you  begin  to  melt,  1  know  'twill  follow. 

Hen.  Is  all  I  do  misconstrued? 

Vio.  1  will  take 
A  course  to  right  myself,  a  speeding  one ; 
By  the  blessM  saints,  I  will !  If  I  prove  cruel. 
Trie  shame  to  see  thy  foolish  pity,  taught  me 
To  lose  my  natural  softness.    Keep  on  from 

me! 
Thy  flatteries  are  infectious,  and  Til  flee  thee 
As  I  would  do  a  leper. 

Hen.  Let  not  fury  [ture ; 

Transport  you  so;  you  know  I  am  your  crea- 
All  love,  but  to  yourself,  with  him,  hath  left 
1*11  join  with  you  in  any  thing.  [me. 

Vio.  In  vain ;  [partners. 

1*11  take  mine  own  ways,  and  will  have  no 

Hen.  I  will  not  cross  you. 

Vio.  Do.  not!  Thejr  shall  find. 
That,  to  a  woman  ot  her  hopes  be^iPd, 
A  viper  trod  on,  or  an  aspick,  *s  mild. 

J^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.      * 

Enter  Lopez,  Milanes,  and  Arsenio. 

Lop.  Sits  the  game  there?  I  have  you.    By 
I  love  I^eandro  for't.  [mine  order. 

Mil.  But  you  must  shew  it 
In  lending  hmi  your  help,  to  gain  him  means 
And  opportunity. 

Lop.  He  shall  want  nothing. 
I  know  my  advocate  to  a  hair,  and  ,what 
Will  fetch  him  from  his  pray'rs,  if  he  use  any. 
I  am  honey'd  with  the  project !  I  would  have 
For  a  most  precious  beast.         .  [him  horn'd 

Ars.  But  you  lose  time. 

Lop.,  I  am  gone.    Instruct  you  Diego ;  you 
will  find  him 
A  sharp  and  subtle  knave;  give  him  but  hints. 
And  he  will  amplify.    See  all  things  ready. 
I'll  fetch  him  with  a  vengeance !  {£xii. 

Ars.  If  he  fail  now. 

We'll  give  him  over  too. 


JlftV.  Tush,  he  ia  ileshM,  [credit. 

And  knows  what  vein  to  strike  for  his  own 

Ars.  All  things  are  ready. 

Mil.  Then  we  shall  have  a  merry  scene, 

ne'er  fear  it.  (Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Amaranta,  with  a  note,  and  Moor, 

Amar.  Is  thy  master  gone  out? 
Moor.  Even  now ;  the  Curate  fetch'd  him, 
About  a  serious  business,  as  it  seem'd. 
For  he  snatch'd  up  his  cloak,  and  brush'd  his 

hat  straight. 

Set  his  band  handsomely,  and  out  he  gallop*d. 

^Ama,  'Tis  well,  'tis  very  well;   he  went 

out,  Egla, 

As  luckily  as  one  would  say,  '  go,  husband!' 

He  was  call'd   by  providence.     Fling  this 

short  paper 
Into  Leanaro's  cell,  and  waken  him; 
He  is  monstrous  vex'd,  aud  must}',  at  my 

chCss-play ; 
But  this  shall  supple  him,  when  he  has  read  it. 
Take  your  own  recreation  for  two  hours. 
And  hinder  nothing. 

Moor.  If  I  do,  ni  hang  for't.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Octavio  and  Jacintka. 

Oct.  If  that  you  lov'd  Ascanio  for  himseir* 
And  not  your  private  ends,  you  rather  should 
Bless  the  fair  opportunity,  that  restores  him 
To  his  birth-rignt,  and  the  honours  he  was 

bom  to. 
Than  grieve  at  his  good  fortune. 

Jac.  Grieve,  Octavio? 
I  would  resign  my  essence,  that  he  were 
As  happy  as  my  love  could  fashion  him,  / 

'^Thougn  every  blessing  that  should  fall  on  him 
Might  prove  a  curse  to  me !  My  sorrow  springs 
Out  of  my  fear  and  doubt  he  is  not  safe. 
I  am  acquainted  with  don  Henrioue's  nature. 
And  I  have  heard  too  much  the  fiery  temper 
Of  madam  Violante :  Can  you  thint 
That  she,  that  almost  is  at  war  with  Heav'n 
For  being  barren,  will  with  equal  eyes 
Behold  a  son  of  mine? 

Oct.  His  father's  care. 
That,  for  the  want  of  issue,  took  him  home. 
Though  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  fame, 
Will  look  unto  his  own  safety. 

Jac.  Stepmothers 
Have  many  eyes,  to  find  a  way  to  mischief. 
Though  blma  to  goodness. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Ascanio. 

Oct.  Here  comes  don  Jamie, 
And  with  him  our  Ascanio. 
Jam.  Good  youth,  leave  me; 


which  alterations  surely  are  unnecessary;  the  meaning  being  obviously,  •  May  your  goodness 

*  be  rewarded,  and  a  continuance  in  your  present  innocent  state  reudcr  you  deserving  of  greater 

*  fortunes  than  your  birth  entitles  you  to.* 
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I  know  thou  art' forbid  my  company. 
And,  only  to  be  s^a  with  me,  will  call  on 
Thy  father's  anger. 

Asc.  Sir,  if  that  to  serve  you 
Could  lose  me  any  thing;,  as  indeed  it  cannot, 
I  still  would  follow  you.     Alas,  I  was  born 
To  do  you  hurt»  but  not  to  help  myself! 
I  'was,  for  some  particular  end,  took  home. 
But  am  cast  off  a^in. 

Jam,  Is*t  jpossible?  [wife, 

Asc,  The  lady,  whom  my  father  calls  his 
Abhors  my  sight,  is  sick  of  me,  and  forced  him 
To  turn  me  out  of  doors. 

Jac,  By  my  best  hopes, 
1  thank  her  cruelty ;  for  it  comes  near 
A  saving  charity! 

Asc,  I  am  onlv  happy 
That  yet  I  can  relieve  you;  *pray  you,  share! 
My  father*s  wondrous  kind,  aAci  promises 
That  I  should  be  supplied :  But  sure  the  lady 
Is  a  malicious  woman,  and  I  fear 
Means  me  no  good. 

Enter  Servant. 

Jam,  I  am  turn*d  a  stone  with  wonder. 
And  know  not  what  to  think. 

Ser,  From  my  lady. 
Your  private  car,  and  this 

Ja$n.  New  miracles?  [fortune, 

Ser,  She  says,  if  you  dare  make  yourself  a 
She  will  propose  the  means.    My  lord  Don 

Henrique 
Is  now  from  home,  and  she  alone  expects  you : 
If  you  dare  trust  her,  so ;  if  not,  despair  of 
A  second  ofier.  [Ejcii. 

Jam,  Though  there  were  an  ambush 
Laid  for  my  life.  Til  on,  and  sound  this  secret. 
Retire  thee,  my  Ascanio,  with  thy  mother; 
But  stir  not  forth ;  some  great  design's  on  foot. 
Fall  what  can  fall,  if,  ere  the  sun  be  set, 
I  see  you  not,  give  me  for  dead. 

Asc,  We  will  expect  \ou. 
And  tliose  bless'd  angels  that  love  goodness 


guard  you! 


lEseunt. 


SCENE  V. 


Enter  Lopez  and  Bartolus. 

Bar,  Is't  possible  he  should  be  rich? 

Lop.  Most  possible;  fgettings. 

He  hath  been  long,  though  he'd  but  little 
Drawing  together.  Sir. 

Bar.  Accounted  a  poor  sexton; 
Honest,  poor  Di^o. 

Lop.  I  assure  you,  a  close  fellow ; 
Both  close  and  scraping,  and  that  fills  the 
bags.  Sir. 

Bar.  A  notable  good-fellow  too.*' 

Lop.  Sometimes,  Sir; 
When  he  hop*d  to  drink  a  man  into  a  surfeit. 
That  he  might  gain  by  his  grave. 

Bar,  So  many  thousands? 

^*  A  notable  Good-fellow  /oo.]  Good^feilow,  in  this  place^  means  a  bgon  companion,  t 
hottU-jriend.  as  the  answer  demonstrates. 
VuL.l.  a  I 


Lop,  Heav'n  knows  what. 

Bar.  'Tis  strange, 
'Tis  very  strange.    But,  we  see,  by  endeavour. 
And  honest  labour-— ^ 

Lop.  Milo,  by  continuance,  [reverence) 
Grew,  from  a  silly  calf  (with  your  worship's 
To  carry  a  bull.    From  a  penny  to  a  pound. 

Sir, 
And  from  a  poimd  to  many:  Tis  the  progrMs. 

Bar.  You  say  true;  but  he  lov'd  to  feed 
And  that,  methinko  fwell  also. 

Lop.  From  another  man  s  trencher.  Sir, 

And  there  he  found  it  seasoned  with  small 

charge;  [devour  you 

There  he  would  play  the  tyrant,  and  would 

More  than  the  graves  he  made:  At  home  he 

liv'd 
Like  a  cameleon,  suck'd  the  air  of  misery, 
,  \TaHe  set  otttf  standish,  paper,  and  stools^ 
And  grew  fat  by  the  brewis  of  an  <^-shell ; 
Would  smell  a  cook's-shop,  and  go  home  and 

surfeit. 
And  be  a  month  in  fasting  out  that  fever. 

Bar.  These  are  good  symptoms.    Does  he 
lie  so  sick,  say  you? 

Lop.  Oh,  very  sick. 

Bar.  And  chosen  me  executor? 

Lop.  Only  your  worship. 

Bar.  No  hope  of  his  amendment? 

Lop.  None,  that  we  find. 

Bar.  He  hath  no  kinsmen  neither? 

Lop.  'Truth,  very  few. 

Bar.  His  mind  will  be  the  quieter* 
Wh.it  doctors  has  he  ? 

Lop.  There's  none.  Sir,  he  believes  in. 

Bar.  They  are  but  needless  things,  in  such 
extremities. 
Who  draws  the  good  man's  will  ? 

Lop.  Marry  that  do  I,  Sir; 
And  to  my  grief. 

Bar.  Grief  will  do  little  now.  Sir ; 
Draw  it  to  your  comfort,  friend,  and  as  I 
counsel  you.  [ways. 

An  honest  man ;  but  such  men  live  not  al- 
Who  are  about  him  ? 

Lop.  Many,  now  he  is  passing. 
That  would  pretend  t'  his  love,  yes,  and  some 
gentlemen  [kindred ; 

That  would  fain  counsel  him,  and  oe  of  his 
Rich  men  can  want  no  heirs.  Sir. 

Bar.  They  do  ill. 
Indeed  they  do,  to  trouble  him ;  very  ill.  Sir. 
But  we  shall  take  a  care. 

Enter,  with  Diego  in  a  bed,  Milanes,  Arse- 
nio,  and  Parishioners. 

Lop,  Will  you  come  near.  Sir  ? 
'Pray  you  bring  him  out.    Now  you  may  see 

in  what  state 
Give  him  fresh  air. 

Bar.  I  am  sorry,  neighbour  Di^, 
To  find  you  in  so  weak  a  state. 
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Die.  You're  welcome; 
But  I  am  fleeting,  Sir. 

Bar.  Methinks  he  looks  well ;     [chearful. 
His  colour  fresh,  and  strong;    his  eyes  are 

Lop.  A  glimmering  before  death ;    tis  no- 
thing else.  Sir.  [do  you  note  that? 
Do  you  sec  how  he  fumbles  with  the  sheet ?*» 

Jjie,  My  learned  Sir,  *pray  you  sit.     I  am 
bold  to  send  for  you. 
To  take  a  care  of  what  I  leave. 

Lop,  Do  you  hear  that? 

jirs.  Play  the  knave  finely  I  1 

Die.  So  I  will,  I  warrant  you,      >Jpart. 
And  carefully.  J 

Bar.  'Pray  ye  do  not  trouble  him ;' 
You  see  he's  weak,  and  has  a  wand'ring  fancy. 

Die.  My  honest  neighbours,  weep  not;  I 
^         must  leave  ye, 
1  cannot  always  liear  ve  comp-tny. 
We  must  drop  still ;  there  is  no  remedy. 
•Pray  ye,  master  Curate,  will  you  write  my 

testament. 
And  write  it  largely,  it  may  be  rcmember'd  ? 
And  be  witness  to  my  legacies,  good  gentlemen. 
Your  wor^ip  I  do  make  my  full  executor ; 

[To  Bartolus. 
You  are  a  man  of  wit  and  understanding. 
Give  me  a  cup  of  wine  to  raise  my  spirits, 
For  I  speak  low.  I  would,  Jbefore  these  neigh- 
bours, [cuted, 
Have  you  to  swear,  Sir,  that  you'll  see  it  exe- 
And  what  I  give  let  equally  be  rendered, 
Por  my  soul's  health. 

Bar.  I  vow  it  truly,  neighbours ; 
Let  not  that  trouble  you ;  before  ail  these. 
Once  more  I  give  my  oath. 

Die.  Then  set  me  higher. 
And  pray  ye  come  near  me  all. 

Lop.  We're  ready  for  you. 

Mil.  Now  spur  the  ass,  and  get  our  friend 
time  1  [Apart. 

Die.  First  then. 
After  I  have  given  my  body  to  the  worms 
(For  they  must  be  serv'd  first,  they're  seldom 
cozen'd)— 

Lop.  Remember  your  parish,  neighbour. 

Die.  You  speak  truly ; 
I  do  remember  it,  a  lewd  vile  parish,    [of  it. 
And  pray  it  may  be  mended :  To  the  poor 
Which  is  to  all  the  parish,  I  give  nothing ; 
For  nothing  unto  nothing  is  most  natural ; 
Vet  leave  as  much  space  as  will  build  an  hos- 
Their  children  may  pray  for  ine.  [pilal. 

Bar.  What  do  you  give  to  it? 

Die.  Set  down  two  thousand  ducats. 

Bar.  'Tb  a  good  gift. 


And  will  be  long  remember'd. 

Die.  To  your  worship. 
Because  you  must  take  pains  to  see  all  finish'd, 
r  give  two  thousand  more-^t  may  be  three, 
A  poor  gratuity  for  your  pains-taking.  [Sir-* 

Bar.  These  are  large  sums. 

Lop.  Nothing  to  him  that  has  'em. 

Die,  To  my  old  master  Vicar  I  give  fiv* 
hundred ;  [Sir, 

Five  hundred  and  five  hundred  are  too  lew. 
But  there  be  more  to  serve. 

Bar.  This  fellow  coins  sure. 

Die.  Give  me  some  more  drink.    Pray  yt 

buy  books,  buy  books,  fries. 

You  have  a  learned  head,  stuff  it  with  libra- 

And  understand  'em  when  ye  have  done,  *lis 

justice. 
Bun  not  the  |)arish  mad  with  controversies. 
Nor  preach  upVbstinence  to  longing  women, 
'Twfil  purge  tne  bottoms  of  their  consciences. 
IM  give  the  church  new  organs,  but  1  prophesy 
The  churchwardens  would  quickly  pipe  'em 
out  o'  th*  parish.  [celr 

Two  hundred  ducats  more  to  mend  the  cnan- 
And  to  paint  true  orthography,  as  many 
They  write  sunt,  with  a  c,  which  is  abo» 

minable :  [marriages 

•pray  you  set  that  down.    To  poor  maidens' 

Lop.  Ay,  that*s  well  thought  of;  what's 
your  will  in  that  point? 
A  meritorious  thing. 

Bar.  No  end  of  this  will  ?         [lockram,^* 

Die.  I  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linens. 
But  the  sails  cut  according  to  their  burdens. 
To  all  bell-ringers  I  bequeatlf  new  ropes. 
And  let  them  use'em  at  their  own  discretions. 

Ars.  You  may  remember  us. 

Die,  I  do,  good  gentlemen ;  r«c<^™» 

And  I  bequeath  ye  both  good  caretui  sur- 
A  legacy  ye  have  need  of  more  than  money; 
I  know  ye  want  good  diets,  and  good  lotionL!>, 
And,  in  your  pleasures,  good  take-heed. 

Lop.  He  raves  now ; 
But  *  twill  be  quickly  off. 

Die.  I  do  t)equeat!i  ye  [threads. 

Commodities  of  pins,  brown  papers,  fiack- 
Roast  pork,  and  puddings,  gingerbread,  and 

jews-trumps. 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper,  take 'era. 
Take  'em  even  wh^e  you  please,  and  be  co- 

ten'd  with  'em ; 
I  should  bequeath  ye  executions  also. 
But  those  I'll  leave  to  th'  law. 

Lop.  Now  he  grows  temperate. 

Bar.  You'll  give  no  more? 


*0  Do  you  see  how  he  fumbles  with  (he  sheet."]  This  appears  to  be  an  impotent  attack  ob 
the  description  of  Falstafle's  death,  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  V. 

^^  Two  hundred  ells  of  Ipckram.]  Lockram  was  a  kind  of  linen.  It  is  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare in  Coriolanus,  act  ii:  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  explanation,  the  last  Editor  of  that 
Author  hath  produc«l  the  following  examples:  Greene,  in  his  Vision,  describing  the  dress  of 
a  man,  says,  *  His  ruffe  was  of  fine  lockram,  sticbed  very  fair  with  Coventry  blue.'  And  in 
Glapihornc  s  Wit  in  a  Constable,  1639,  *  Thou  tbooght'st»  because  I  did  wear  lockram 
*  »huts,  1  liad  no  wit.'  it 
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Die,  I  am  loth  to  giTe  more  from  you. 
Because  I  know  you*  11  have  a  care  to'execute.  * 
Only,  to  pioiis  uses,  Sir«  a  little.  [ever. 

Bar.  It  he  be  worth  all  these,  I'm  made  for 

IHe.  1  ei>e  to  fatal  dames  that  spin  mens* 
threads  out. 
And  poor  distressed  damsels,  that  are  militant 
Aa  men^bers  of  our  own  afflictions,  [in . 

A  hundred  crowns*  to  buy  warm  tubs  to  w^rk 
I  give  five  hundred  pounds  to  buv  a  church- 
yard, Tknaves  in  : 
A  spacious  church-yard,  to  lay  thieves  and 
Hich  men  and  honest  men  take  all  the  room 

Lop.  Are  you  not  weary  ?  [up. 

Die,    Never  of  well-doinff. 

Bar,  These  are  mad  legacies. 

Die,  They  were  got  as  madly; 
My  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  my  moveable?, 
My  plate,  and  jewels,  and  fivAundred  acres; 
I  have  no  heirs. 

Ban  This  cannot  be ;  *ti8  monstrous. 

Die,  Three  ships  at  sea  too. 

Bar.  You  have  made  me  full  executor? 

Die.  Full,  full,  and  total;  would  I  had 
more  to  give  you ; 
Bat  these  may  serve  an  honest  mind. 

Bar.  You  say  true, 
A  very  honest  mind,  and  make  it  rich  too ; 
Rich,  wondrous  rich !  But  where  shall  I  raise 
these  monies?  [mises.^* 

About  your  house,  I  see  no  mch  great  pro- 
Where shall  I  find  these  sums? 

Z>i>.  Ev'n  where  you  please.  Sir ; 
You're  wise  and  provident,  and  know  business. 
Er'n  raise  *em  where  you  shall  think  good; 
Tm  reasonable. 

Bar.  Think  good  ?  will  that  raise  thousands? 
What  do  you  make  me?         [all  my  comfort. 

Die.  \  on  have  sworn  to  see  it  done ;  that*s 

Bar.  Where  1  please  ?  This  is  pack*d  sure 
to  disgrace  me !  [you'll  do  it ; 

Die.  You* re  just,  and  honest,  and  I  know 

Ev'n  where  you  please,  for  you  know  where 

the  wealth  is.  [scorn'd. 

Bar.  I  am  abus'd,  betray*d !  I'm  laugh'd  at. 
Baffled,  and  boor*d,  it  seems! 
Ars,  No,  no;  ycai  are  fooPd. 

Lop.  Most  finely  fool'd,  and  handsomely, 

and  neatly;  '  [times,  Sir, 

Such  cunning  masters  must  be  fool'd  some- 

And  have  their  worships*  noses  wip*d;  *tis 

healthful. 
We  are  but  quit :  You  fool  us  of  our  monies. 
In  every  cause,  in  every  quiddit  wipe  us. 


Die.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  some  more  drink^ 
for  my  heart,  gentlemen. 
This  merry  lav^er — ^Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!    this 

scholar—-  [tor 

I  thiiik  this  fit  will  eure  me!  This  execu- 
I  shall  lau^h  out  my  lunes!  [l&ny 

Bar,  This  is  derision  above  sufT ranee;  vil* 
Plotted  and  set  asainst  me ! 

Die.  Faith,  'tis  knavery;  [lawyer. 

In  troth,  I  must  confess  thou  art  fooPd  indeed. 

Mil.  Did  you  think,  had  this  man  been 

rich    ■ 
Bar.  Tis  well.  Sir. 

Mil.  He  would  have  chosen  such  a  wolf, 
a  canker, 
A  maggot,  rat,  to  be  his  whole  executor?  's 
Lop.  A  lawyer,  that  entangles  all  mens* 
honesties, 
Lives  like  a  spider  iira  cobweb  lurking. 
And  catching  at  all  flies  that  pass  his  piufalls. 
Puts  Dowder  to  all  states,  to  make  *em  caper. 
Would  he  trust  you  ?  Do  you  deserve  ■  ■  ■ 

Die.  I  find,  gentlemen. 
This  cataplasm  of  a  well-cozen*d  lawyer 
Laid  to  my  stomach,  lenifies  my  fever : 
Methinks  I  could  eat  now,  ana  walk  a  little. 
Bar.  I  am  asham*d  to  feel  how  flat  I*m 
cheated;  [gamel 

How  grossly,  and  maliciously,  made  a  may- 
A  damned  trick!  My  wife,  my  wife!  Some 

rascal   ■ 
My  credit,  and  my  wife!  Some  lustful  villain. 
Some  bawd,  some  rogue 

Ars.  Some  craftsman,  fool,  has  found  you.^ 
This  *tis.  Sir,  to  teach  you  to  be  too  busy. 
To  covet  all  the  gains,  and  all  the  rumours, 
To  have  a  stirring  oar  in  all  mens*  actions. 
Lop.  We  did  tliis  but  to  vex  your  fine  offi- 

ciousness. 
Bar.  Good  yield  you,  and  good  thank  you ! 
I  am  fool'd,  gentlemen! 
The  lawyer  is  an  ass,  I  do  confess  it, 
A  weak,  dull,  shallow  ass!   Good  even  to 

your  worships ! 
Vicar,  remember,  vicar!  llascal,  renoember. 
Thou  notable  rich  rascal ! 

Die.  I  do  remember,  Sir«  [cies, 

'Pray  you  stay  a  little ;  1  have  ev*n  two  lega-. 
To  make  your  mouth  up.  Sir. 

Bar.  Remember,  varlets. 
Quake,  and  remember,  rogues,  I  have  brine 
for  your  buttocks !  [^Exit. 

Lop.  Oh,  how  he  frets,  and  fumes  now, 
like  a  dunghill  I 


>>  — —  5ttcA  great  promises '^  Mr.Sympson  conjectures  that  the  latwyer  would  naturally  use 
the  word  premises,  but  seems  unwilling  to  disturb  the  text. 

^^  A  maggot-pate,  to  be  his  whole  executor?]  Whimsical  idle  shatter  brain'd  people  are 
frequently  called  maggot-pated:  hot  this  is  by  no  means  the  lawyer's  character,  nor  (iocs  it  suit 
witn  the  two  former  titles,  which  both  imply  villany  and  eating  into  other  men*s  estates.  My 
conjecture  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  will,  1  hope,  be  allow'd.  Seward. 

3^  Somtfcrafly  fool  has  found  you:"]  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  ^rsenio  would  call  I..eandro 
^fool,  and  the  reading  therefbre  is  probably  corrupt;  mine  is  very  near  it,  and  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  c'* 
it  is  used  i 


\  objection :  and  though  I  do  fH>t  remember  the  word  craftsman  in  our  Authors,  yet 
1  in  the  same  sense  by  Fairfax,  in  his  excellent  translation  of  Tasao.  Seujard. 
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Die,  His  call  contains  fine  stuff  now  to 
Hare  damnea  stuff !  [make  poisons, 

Ars.  Let*8  after  him,  and  still  vex  him. 
And  take  my  friend  off.    By  this  time  he  has 

prospered ; 
He  cannot  lose  this  dear  time,  *tis  impossible. 

Mil.  Well,  Diej^o,  thou  hast  done. 

Lop.  Hast  (lone  it  daintily. 

Mil.  And  shalt  be  as  well  paid,  boy. 

jirs.  Go;  let's  crucify  him.  [^Exeuni, 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro, 

Lean.  I've  told  you  all  my  story,  and  how 
desperately—  [precious, 

Ama.  1  do  believe.  Let*8  walk  on ;  time  is 
Not  to  be  spent  in  words ;  here  no  more  woo- 
The  open  air*s  an  enemy  to  lovers.  [ing, 

Do  as  I  tell  you. 

Lean.  I'll  do  any  thing: 
I  am  so  over-joy*d,  I'll  fly  to  sen'c  you. 

Ama.  Take  your  joy  moderately,  as  'lis  mi- 

nister'd. 

And  as  the  cause  invites :  That  man's  a  fool. 

That,  at  the  sight  o*  th*  bond,  dances  and  leaps; 

Then  is  the  true  joy,  when  the  money  comes. 

Lean.  You  cannot  now  deny  nie. 

Ama.  Nay,  you  know  not; 
Women  have  crotchets,  and  strange  Bts. 

Lean.  You  shall  not.  [Bdently, 

Ama.  Hold  you  to  that,  and  swear  it  con- 
Then  I  shall  make  a  scruple  to  deny  you. 
*Pray  }^ou  let's  step  io,  and  see  a  friend  of 
mine ;  [Ijour, 

The  weather's  sharp :  We'll  stay  but  half  an 
•We  may  be  miss'd  else:  A  private  fine  house 

'lis.  Sir, 
And  we  may  find  many  good  welcomes. 

Lean.  Do,  lady; 
Do,  happy  lady! 

Ama.  AH  your  mind's  of  doing ! 
You  must  be  modes ter. 

Lean.  1  will  beany  thing.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Bartolus. 

Bar.  Open  the  doors,  and  give  me  room  to 

chafe  in ,  [m  aid ,  l  h  ere ! 

Mine  owli   room,  and   my  liberty!    Why, 

Open,  I  say,  and  do  not  anger  me  1       [cIout» 

I'm  subject  to  much  fury.    When,  you  dish- 


When  do  yoaeome?  Asleep,  you  laxy  hell- 
hound? 

Nothing  intended  but  your  ease,  and  eating? 

Nobody  here?  Why,  wife!  why,  wife  I  why, 
jewel! 

No  tongue  to  answer  me  ?  Prithee,  good  pupil. 

Dispense  a  little  with  thy  careful  study. 

Ana  step  to  th'  door,  and  let  me  in.  Nor  he 
neither  ? 

Ha !  not  at's  study?  nor  asleep?  nor  nobody? 

I'll  make  ye  hear  I  The  house  of  ignorance! 

No  sound  inhabits  here.    I  have  a  key  yet. 

That  commands  all.  I  -fear  I'm  metamor- 
phos'd!  [Exit. 

Enter  Lopez,  Arsenio,  Milanes,  and  Diego- 

Lop.  He  keeps  his  fury  still,  and  may  do 
mischief.  Tiers  there,  boys. 

Mil.  HesMIIbehang'diirst;  we'll bestick- 
Die.  The  hundred  thousand  dreams  now 
that  possess  him. 
Of  jealousy,  and  frailty ;  of  revenge. 
Of  drawing  bills  against  us,  and  petitions  1 
Lop.  And  casting  what  his  credit  shall  re- 
cover, [we  care  not. 
Mil.  Let  hhn  cast  'till  his  maw  come  up; 
You  shall  be  still  secur'd. 

[A  great  noise  wiikin. 
Die.  We'll  pay  htm  nome  then. 
Hark,  what  a  noise  he  keeps  within. 

Lop.  CertVm.  [roars  there. 

H'  has  set  his  chimnies  o'  fire,  or  the  devil 

Die.  The  codixes  o*  th'  law  are  broke 

loose,  gentlemen. 
Ars,  He's  fighting,  sure. 
Die.  I'll  tell  you  that  immediately.  [Exit. 
Mil.  Or  doing  some  strange  outrage  on 

himself. 
Ars.  Hang  him,  he  dares  not  be  so  valiant^ 

Enter  Diego. 

Die.  There's  nobody  at  home,  and  lie  chafes 
like  a  lion. 
And  stinks  withal !  [Noise  still. 

Lop.  Nobody? 

Die.  Not  a  creature; 
Nothing  within,  but  he  and  his  law-tempest! 
The  ladles,  dishes,  kettles,  how  they  fly  all! 
And  how  the  glasses  through  the  looms. 

Enter  Bartolus, 
Ars.  My  friend  sure  [on't. 

Has  got  her  out,  and  now  h'  has  made  an  end 
Lop.  See  where  the  sea  comes!  how  it 
foams  and  brustles?}^ 


3*  — trusties  ?J  Not  knowing  this  word,  I  have  ventured  to  strike  out  llie  r;  bristles  would 
'  make  an  inconsistent  metaphor  with  the  sea.  Seward, 

I  suppose  the  line  once  to  have  run  in  tliis  manner. 
See  where  the  seal  comes. 

The  seal,  i.e.  sea-calf,  on  appellation  severe  enough  in  all  conscience  and  reason;  and  how 
clearly  does  the  remaining  part  of  the  line  establish  this  reading. 

See  where  the  seal  comes,  how  he  James  and  hrustlet. 
i  e.  bristles.  Svmpnn, 

^  "^  Wc 
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The  great  leviathan  o'  th'  law*  how  it  tum- 
bles? [sides? 
Bar.  Made  ev*ry  way  an  aM?  abus'd  on  all 
And  from  all  quarters  people  come  to  laugh  at 
Rise  like  a  comet,  to  be  wooder'd  at?  fme? 
A  horrid  comet,  for  bojrs'  tongues^  and  ballads? 
I  will  ran  from  my  wits ! 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro. 

Ars.  Do,  do,  good  lawyer,  [quiet. 

And  from  thy  money  too;  then  thou  wilt  be 
Mil,  Here  she  comes  home  I  Now  mark 
the  salutations. 
How  like  an  ass  my  friend  goes? 
Ars,  She  has  pull'd  his  ears  down. 
Bar,  Now,  what  sweet  voyage  ?  to  what 
garden,  lad]^? 
Or  to  what  cousin's  house? 

Ama.  Is  this  my  welcome?  [daPd; 

I  cannot  go  to  clmrch,  but  thus  I  am  scan- 
Use  no  devotion  for  my  soul,  but,  gentle- 

Bar.  To  church?  [men 

Ama,  Yes;  and  you  keep  sweet  youths  to 
wait  upon  me. 
Sweet  bred-up  youths,  to  be  a  credit  to  me! 
There's  you're  delight  ag^n;  pray  take  him 

to  you ; 

He  never  comes  near  me  more  to  debase  me. 

Bar,  How*sthts?  how*s  this?  Good  wife, 

how  has  he  wrong*d  you  ?     fbcfore  me : 

Ama,  I  was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a  sheep 

I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleer*d,  and 

scom*d  me.  [viour. 

Others  have  handsome  men,  that  know  beha- 

Place,  and  observance ;  this  silly  thing  knows 

nothing. 
Cannot  tell  ten,  let  every  rascal  justle  me; 
And  still  I  pu:>h*d  him  on,  as  he  had  been 
coming*  3^ 
Bar,  Ha!  did  you  push  him  on?  is  he  so 

stupid  ? 
Ama,  When  others  were  attentive  to  the 
priest, 
Gooa  devout  gentleman,  then  fell  he  fast, 
Fast,  sound  asleep :  Then  first  began  the  bag- 
pipes, [sick. 
The  several  stops  on*s  nose  made  a  rare  mu- . 

We  do  not  Uiink  the  word  seal  so  proper  as  sea^  nor  so  likely  to  be  the  right  reading  as  she 
old  and  received  one.  BrusUes  might,  however,  be  genuine;  it  is  expressive,  though,  perhaps, 
in  no  dictionary. 

5^  As  he  had  been  coming.]  As  neither  Mr.  Sympson  nor  I  can  affix  any  idea  to  this  reading, 
I  have  been  forced  to  take  an  unusual  liberty,  rather  than  leave  nonsense  m  the  test.  I  have, 
however,  knovvn  several  corrupt  readings  that  have  departed  more  from  what  was  demon- 
strably the  original,  than  my  correction  sup|X)ses  this  to  have  done ;  and  as  the  sense  I  give 
seems  perfectly  natural,  it  is  probable  it  might  have  been  thp  Authors'.  It  must  be  observed 
that  in  most  countries  abroad,  it  is  the  custom  for  servants  to  walk  before,  not  after  their 

She  says 
,  or  he  would 
„  ,1  friend  to  whom 

I  shewed  it,  hit  off  another  reading  which  I  think  full  as  probable  as  my  own.  He  would 
lead.  And  still  I  pushed  him  on,     fras  that  becoming  f  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  And  still  I  push' d  him  on  as  he'd  been  the  woman.  We  have  followed 
the  old  reading,  because  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  what  wotd  to  substitute  in  tlie 
j>laoe  oi  coming,  which  is  probably  a  cprruption* 


A  rare  and  knid,  and  tboM  pkiy*d  many  an 

anthem. 
Put  ont  of  that,  he  fell  atraight  into  dreaminf* 

Ars.  As  cunning  as  she's  sweet!  I  like  this 

Bar,  What  did  he  then  ?  [carriage. 

Ama,  Why,  then  he  talk*d  in*s  steep  too. 
Nay,  ril  divulge  your  moral  virtues,  sheeps- 
face!  [him: 

And  talk*d  aloud,  that  ev*ry  ear  was  fik*d  to 
Did  not  I  suffer,  do  you  think,  in  this  time? 
Talk  of  your  bawling  law,  of  appellations. 
Of  declarations,  and  excommunications. 
Warrants,  and  executions,  and  such  devils. 
That  drove  all  th'  gentlemen  out  o'  th*  churdh, 
by  hurries,  [azain. 

With  execrable  oaths  they'd  ne'er  come  thei« 
Thus  am  I  aerv'd  and  man'd! 

Lean,  I  pray  you  forgive  me ;    ^ 
I  must  confess  I  am  not  fit  to  wait  upon  you. 
Alas,  I  was  brought  up 

Ama.  To  be  an  ass, 
A  lawyer's  ass,  to  carry  books,  and  buckrams  1 

Bar,  But  what  did  you  at  church? 

Lop.  At  church,  did  you  ask  her? 
Do  you  hear,  gentlemen?  do  you  mark  diat 

question  ? 
Because  you're  half  an  heretic  yourself.  Sir, 
W^ould  you  breed  her  too?  This  shall  to  th' 

Inquisition. 
A  pious  gentlewoman  reprov'd  for  prayina! 
I'll  see  this  fil'd  ;  and  you  shall  hear  nirtner, 

Ars.  You  have  an  ill  heart.  [Sir. 

Lop.  It  shall  be  found  out,  gentlemen ; 
There  be  those  youths  will  search  it. 

Dfe.  You  are  warm,  signior,     [witnesses. 
But  a  faggot  will  warm  you  better:  We  are 

Lop.  Enough  to  hang  htm,  do  not  doubt. , 

Mil,  Nay  certain, 
I  do  believe  h'has  rather  no  religion. 

Lop.  That  must  be  known  too.     Because 
she  goes  to  church,  Sir! 
O,  monstrum  informe  insenk  ! 

Die,  Let  him  go  on.  Sir; 
His  wealth  will  build  a  nunnery,  a  fair  one. 
And  this  good  lady,  when,  he's  hang'd  and 

rotten. 
May  there  be  abbess. 
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Bar,  You  are  cozen'd,  honest  gentlemen! 
I  do  not  forbid  the  use,  but  the  form,  mark  me. 

Lop.  Form !  what  do  you  make  of  form? 

Bar,  ^hey  will  undo  me; 

Swear,  as  1  oft  have  done,  and  so  betray  me  I 

I  must  make  fair  way,  and  hereafter — Wife, 

You're  welcome  home,  and  henceforth  take 

your  pleasure ;  (^you ; 

Go  when  you  shall  think  fit,  I  will  not  hmder 

My  eves  are  open  now,  and  1  see  my  error — 

My  shame,  as  great  a«  that,  but  1  must  hide 

it :  Ibasta  !  *^ 

The  whole  conveyance  now  I  smell;  but, 

Another  time  must  serve— You  see  us  friends 

now,  [men ; 

Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  chiding,  gentle- 

I  have  been  too  foolish,  1  confess ;  no  more 

words. 
No  more,  sweet  wife. 

Ama.  You  know  my  easy  nature,    [angry: 

Bar,  Go,  get  you  in :  You  see  she  has  been 
Forbear  her  sight  a  while,  and  time  will  pa- 
And  learn  to  be  more  bold.  [cify; 

Lean.  I  would  I  could ; 
1  will  do  all  I  am  able.  {Exit, 

Bar,  Do,  Leandro. 
We  will  not  part,  but*  friends  of  all  hands. 

Lop.  Well  said ; 
Now  you  are  reaaonablc^  wt  can  look  on  you. 


Bar,  Ye  have  jerkt  me;  but  for  all  that  I 
forgive  ye. 
Forgive  ye  heartily,  and  do  invite  ve 
To-morrow  to  a  bi-eakfast,  I  make  but  seldom; 
But  now  we  will  be  merry. 

Ars.  Now  you  are  friendly,  (you. 

Your  doggedness  and  niggardize  flung  Trom 
And  now  we  will  come  to  vou. 

Bar,  Give  me  your  hands,  all! 
You  shall  be  welcome  heartily. 

Lop.  We  will  be. 
For  we'll  eat  hard. 

Bar,  The  harder,  the  more  welcome; 
And,  till  the  morning  farewell!  I  have  busi- 
ness. [Exit, 

Mil,  Farewell,   good  bountiful  Bartolus! 
'Tis  a  brave  wench, 
A  sudden  witty  thief,  and  worth  all  service. 
Go,  we*ll  all  go,  and  crucify  the  lawyer. 

Die,  ril  clap  four  tier  of  teeth  into 
mouth  more. 
But  1  will  grind  his  substance. 

Ar$,  Well,  Leandro, 
Thou  hast  had  a  strange  voyage,  but  I  hope 
Thou  rid' St  now  in  sate  harbour. 

Mil,  Let*s  go  drink,  friends. 
And  laugh  aloud  at  all  our  merr^r  may-games. 

Lop.  A  match,  a  match !  'twill  whet  our 
stomachs  better.  [EseunU 


into  my 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Violante  and  Servant. 

Ser,  Tiif  ADAM,  he's  come. 

•L'^J-  [Chair  and  stools  out. 

Viol,  Tis  well.     How  did  he  look 
WTien  he  knew  from  whom  you  were  sent? 

Was  he  not  startled  ? 
Or  confident  or  fcnrful? 

Ser.  Asappear'd, 
Like  one  that  knew  his  fortune  at  the  worst. 
Ami  car'd  not  what  could  follow. 

Fiol.  'Tis  the  better.  [careful 

Reach  me  a  chair.     So ;  bring  him  in ;  be 
That  none  disturb  us.    1  will  try  his  temper ; 
And,  if  1  find  him  apt  for  my  employ mente, 
I'll  work  him  to  my  ends  ;  if  not,  I  shall 
Find  other  engines. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Servant, 

Ser,  There's  my  bdy. 

Viol.  Leave  us. 

Jam,  You  sent  for  me? 

Viol.  I  did :  and  docs  the  favour. 
Your  present  stiite  considered,  and  my  power, 
Dcser\^  no  greater  ceremony? 


Jam,  Ceremony? 
I  use  to  pay  that  where  I  do  owe  duty. 
Not  to  my  brother's  wife :  I  cannot  fawn ; 
If  you  expect  it  from  me,  you  are  cozen'd; 
And  so  farewell. 

Viol.  He  bears  up  still ;  I  like  it.     [Jtide, 
Pray  you  a  word. 

Jam.  Yes ;  1  will  give  you  hearing 
On  equal  terms,  and  sit  by  you  as  a  friend. 
But  not  stand  as  a  suitor  ?  Now,  your  pleasure*. 

Viol.  You're  veiy  bold. 

Jam,  'Tis  fit,  since  you  are  proud : 
I  was  not  made  to  feed  that  foolish  humour. 
With  flatt'ry  and  observance. 

Viol,  Yet,  with  your  favour, 
A  little  form,  join'd  with  respect,  to  her 
That  can  add  to  your  wants,  or  free  you  from 

*em. 
Nay,  raise  you  to  a  fate  beyond  your  hopes, 
Might  well  become  your  wisdom. 

Jam,  It  would  rather 
Write  me  a  fool,  should  I  but  only  think 
That  any  good  to  me  could  flow  from  yo«» 
Whom  for  so  many  years  I've  found  and  prov  d 
My  greatest  enemy.     I  am  stHl  the  same; 
My  wants  have  not  transfomi'd  iu«:  1  dart 
tell  you. 


^^  Basta.]  //  is  enough,    Spanish.  JL 
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To  yoar  new-ceru9*d  (ace,  wbat  I  have  spoken 
Fredy  behind  your  back,  what  I  think  ot  you ! 
You  are  the  proudest  thing,  and  hiiTe  the  least 
Reason  to  be  he  so,  that  I  ever  read  of. 
Id  stature  you* re  a  giantess;  and  your  taylor 
Takes  measure  of  you  with  a  Jacob's  stafif. 
Or  he  can  never  reach  vou :  This  by  the  way. 
For  your  ]arg;e  size.    Now,  in  a  word  or  two. 
To  treat  of  your  complexion  were  decorum  :^^ 
You  are  so  fnr  from  fair,  I  doubt  your  mother 
Was  too  familiar  with  the  Moor  that  served 

her. 
Your  limbs  and  features  I  pass  briefly  over. 
As  things  not  worth  description ;  and  come 

roundly  [ful. 

To  your  soul,  if  you  have  any;  for  'tis  doubt- 
f^iol.  I  laugh  at  this!  Proceed. 
Jam.  This  soul  I  speak  of. 
Or  rather  salt  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
From  being  a  walking  stench,  like  a  large  inn 
Sranils  open,  for  the  entertainment  of 
All  impious  practices :  But  there's  no  corner 
An  honest  tnought  can  take  up.     And,  as  it 

were  not 
Sufficient  in  yourself  to  comprehend 
All  wicked  plots,  you* ve  taught  the  fool  my 

brother, 
Bv  your  contagion,  almost  to  put  off 
Tne  nature  of  the  man,  and  turn'd  him  devil. 
Because  he  should  be  like  you ;  and  1  hope 
You*  11  march  to  Hell  together.  I  have  spoken; 
And  if  the  limning  you  in  your  true  colours 
("an  make  ttie  painter  gracious,  I  stand  ready 
For  my  reward;  or  if  my  words  distaste  you, 
1  weigii  it  not,  for  though  your  grooms  were 

ready 
To  cut  my  throat  for*t,  be  assured  I  cannot 
l'?e  other  language. 

fioL  You  think  you  have  said  now 
Like  a  brave  fellow.     In  this  woman's  war 
You  ever  have  been  train  d ;  ^iokt  big,  but 

sufler'd  [?;a'd'd, 

J. ike  a  tame  ass;  and,  when  most  spurr'd  and 
Were  never  master  of  the  spleen  or  spirit 
That  could  raise  up  the  anger  of  a  man. 
And  force  it  into  action. 

Jam.  Yes,  vile  creature, 
Wert  thou  a  subject  worthy  of  my  sword. 
Or  that  diy  death,  this  moment,  could  call 

home 
My  banish'd  hopes,  thou  now  wen  dead; 

dead,  woman  I 
But,  being  as  thou  art,  it  is  sufficient 
I  scorn  thee,  and  contemn  thee ! 

f  to/.  This  shews  nobly, 
I  must  confess  it :  1  am  taken  with  it ; 
For  had  you  kncel'd,  and  whin'd,  and  shew'd 

a  base 


And  low  dejected  mind,  I  had  despis*d  yon. 
This  bravery,  in  your  adverse  fortune,  con- 
quers [den. 
And  does  command  mc;  and,  upon  the  sud* 
I  feel  a  kind  of  pity  growing  in  me. 
For  your  misfortunes :  Pity,  some  say,  's  tht 

parent 
Of  future  love ;  and  I  repent  my  part 
So  far  in  what  you've  suner'd,  that  I  could 
(But  you  are  cold)  do  something  to  repair 
What  your  base  brother  (silbh,  Jamie,  I  think 
Hath  brought  to  ruin.  [him) 

Jam.  Ha? 

Fiol.  Be  not  amaz'd : 
Our  injuries  are  equal  in  his  bastard! 
You  are  familiar  with  what  I  groan  for; 
And  though  the  name  of  husband  holds  a  tie 
Beyond  a  brother,  I,  a  poor  weak  woman. 
Am  sensible  and  tender  of  a  wrons ;       [lets. 
And,  to  revenge  it,  would  break  through  all 
That  durst  oppose  me. 

Jam.  Is  it  possible? 

Fiol.  By  this  kiss !  Start  not.  Thus  much, 
as  a  stranger,  [pleas'd, 

You  may  take  from  me;  but,  if  you  were 
I  should  select  you  as  a  IxMom  friend ; 
I  would  print  *em  thus,  and  thus. 

Jam.  Keep  otif. 

Fioi.  Come  near. 
Nearer,^^  into  the  cabinet  of  my  counsels! 
Simplicity  and  patience  dwell  with  Tools, 
And  let  them  bear  those  burdens,  which  wise 

men 
Boldly  shake  off  I  Be  mine,  and  join  with  me ; 
And  when  that  I  have  rais'd  you  io  a  fortune, 
(Do  not  deny  yourself  the  happy  means) 
You'll  look  on  me  with  more  judicious  eyes. 
And  swear  I  am  most  fair. 

Jam.  What  would  this  Woman? 
The  purpose  of  these  words?  Speak  not  in 
riddles;  ,  [coimsel. 

And  when  I   understand  what  you  would 
My  answer  shall  be  sudden. 

Vioi.  Thus  then,  Jamie: 
The  objects  of  our  fury  are  the  same ; 
For  voung  Ascanio,   whom  you  snake-like 
""68*^  %  [bosom, 

(Froaen  with  wants  to  death)  in  your  wariu 
Lives  to  supplant  you  in  your  certain  hopes. 
And  kills  in  me  all  comfort. 

Jam.  Now  'tis  plain ; 
I  apprehend  you:  And,  were  he  remov'd — — 

t^ol.  You,  once  again,  were  the  undoubted 
heir.  [fore. 

Jam.  'Tis  not  to  be  deny'd:  I  was  ice  be* 
But  now  you've  fir'd  me. 

f'lol.  ril  add  fuel  to  it: 
And,  by  a  nearer  cut,  do  you  but  steer 


*'  To  treat  of  your  complexion  were  decorum.']  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  to  treat  ^fyour  com* 
plexion  %vith  decorum.  We  think  his  variation  exceedingly  unpropcr;  I  he  Author's  meaning 
appearing  to  be,  *  Having  treated  of  your  stature,  I  shall,  with  propiieiy,  mention  your  com- 
plexion, which  is  so  Jar  from  fair,*  &c. 

*'  Near  into.^  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Theobald's  marginal  corrections,  wliich  both  restore^ 
ibc  verse  and  heightens  the  sentiment.  Seward. 
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[Act»»  Scf. 


As  I  direct  you,  we  11  bring  oar  txark  into 
The  port  of  happiness. 

Jam,  How? 

^fo/.  By  Henriqne*s  death  1  [fortunes. 

But,  you*ll  say,  he's  your  brother:  In  great 
Which  are  epitomes  ot  states  and  kingdoms. 
The  politic  brook  no  rivals. 

Jam.  Excellent! 
For  sure  I  think,  out  of  a  scrupulous  fear. 
To  feed  in  expectation,  when  I  may. 
Dispensing  but  a  liitle  with  my  conscience. 
Come  into  full  possession,  would  not  argue 
One  that  desir'd  to  thrive. 

VipL  Now  you  speak  like 
A  man  that  knows  the  world. 

Jam.  I  needs  must  learn,  [you* 

That  have  so  good  a  tut'ress.  And  what  think 
(Don  Henrique  and  Ascanio  cut  off) 
That  none  may  live  that  shall  desire  to  trace  us 
In  our  black  paths,  if  that  Octavio, 
His  foster-father,  and  the  said  Jacintha, 
(Faith,  pity  her,  and  free  her  from  her  sor- 
rows) 
,  Should  fall  companions  with  'em  ?    When 

we're  red 
With  murder,  let  us  often  bathe  in  blood ; 
The  colour  will  be  scarlet. 

Viol.  And  that's  glorious. 
And  will  protect  the  fact. 

Jam.  Suppose  this  done: 
If  undiscover'd,  we  may  get  for  money 
(As  that,  you  know,  buys  any  thing  in  Rome) 
A  dispen.sation. 

Viol.  An^  be  married? 

Jam.  True.  [jewels, 

Or,   if  it  be  known,  truss  up  our  gold  and 

And  fly  to  some  free  state,  and  there  with 

scorn [ad  mi  rable ! 

Viol.  Laugh  at  the  laws  of  S|)am.    'Twere 

Jam,  We  shall  beget  rare  children.     L  am 
rapt  with 
The  mere  imagination ! 

Hoi.  Shall  it  be  done? 

Jam.  Shall?  'tis  too  tedious.     Furnish  me 
with  means 
To  hire  the  instruments,  and  to  yourself 
Say  it  is  done  already.     I  will  shew  you. 
Ere  the  sun  set,  how  much  you've  wrought 

upon  me; 
Your  province  is  only  to  use  some  means 
To  send  my  brother  to  the  grove,  that's  neigh- 
bour 
To  the  west  port  o'  th'  city;  leave  the  rest 


To  my  own  practice.     I  have  talk'd  too  long. 
But  now  will  do!  This  kiss,  with  myooa- 

fession. 
To  work  a  fell  revenge  a  man's  a  fool. 
If  not  instructed  in  a  woman's  school. 

\Exewa. 

SCENE  II. 

^nter  Bariolus,   AlguaziUy  and  an  Ajh 
paritor. 

The  table  set  out,  and  stools. 

Bar.  Ye  are  well  enough  disguis'd;  furnish 

the  table; 
Make  no  show  what  ye  are,  till  I  discover: 
Not  a  soul  knows  you  here :  Be  quick  and 

diligent. 
The^e  youths  I  have  invited  to  a  breakfast. 
But  what  the  sauce  will  be 1  am  of 

opinion 
I  shall  take  off  the  edges  of  their  appetites. 
And  grease  their  gums  for  eating  heartily 
This  month  or  two.    They  have  play'd  tJieir 

prizes  with  me. 
And  with  their  several  flirts  they've  lighted 

dangerously ; '» 
But  sure  I  shall  be  quit!  I  hear  'em  coming. 
Go  off,  and  wait  tlie  brinsing-in  your  service, 
And  do  it  handsomely :   x  ou  kuow  where  to 

have  it 

Enter  Milanes,  Arsenio,  Lopez,  and  Diego. 

Welcome,  i'  faith. 

Ars.  That's  well  said,  honest  lawyen 

Lop.  Said  like  a  neighbour. 

Bar.  Welcome  all!  All's  over,*« 
And  let's  be  merry. 

Mil.  To  that  end  we  came.  Sir; 
An  hour  of  freedom's  worth  an  age  of  jug- 
lings,  [stomach 

Ijie    I  am  come  too.  Sir,  to  specify  my 
A  poor  retainer  to  your  worship's  bounty. 

Bar.  And  thou  shalt  have  it   Bllu,  my 
merry  Diego, 
My  liberal,  and  my  bonny  bounteous  Diego  i 
Even  fiird  till  it  groan  again. 

Die.  Let  it  have  fair  play. 
And  if  it  founder,  then  ■   . 

Bar.  I'll  tell  ye,  neighbours; 
Tho'  1  were  angry  yesterday  with  ye  all, 
And  very  angry,  tor  methought  ye  bobb'd 


3^  And  with  their  several  Jiurts  tket/'ve  lighted  dangerously.]  I  can  scarce  affix  any  idea  to 
the  old  reading,  nor  am  I  satisfied  with  my  own  conjecture  [substituting  dangers  for  danger* 
0nsly];  it  onfy  seems  the  best  of  four  that  occurrwi,  viz.  they*ve  slighted  me,  or  iheyvi 
slighted  dangers,  or  lighted  anger.  Seward. 

Lighted  we  understand  to  mean  trifled}  and  Bartolus  to  say,  *  these  several  flirts,  or  affronts, 
they  have  put  on  me,  they  think  lightly  of,  but  they  shall  find  that  they  have  trifled  danger^ 
0usly. 

4»  Welcome  all:  all  over. 

And  leCs  he  merry.']  The  pointing  of  the  first  line  must  be  wrong,  if  he  only  reiterates 
llteir  welcome ;  bul  by  the  insertion  X  have  made,  the  sense  is  quite  difierent,  and  1  think 
much  better  viz^  All  affronts  arc  forgot,  and  let's  be  merry.  Sympson. 
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2^49 


Lop,  No,  no,  by  no  means. 

Bar,  No,  when  I  considered 
It  was  a  jest,  and  carried  ofif  so  quaintly. 
It  made  me  merry,  very  merry,  gentlemen. 
I  do  confess  I  could  not  sleep  to  tnink  on*t ; 
The  mirth  so  tickled  me,  I  could  not  slumber. 

Lop.  Good  mirth  does  always  work  so, 
honest  mirth.. 
Now,  should  weVe  meant  in  earnest 

Bar.  You  sav  true,  neighbour. 

Lop,  It  migtit  have  bred  such  a  distaste 
and  sourness. 
Such  fond  imaginations  in  your  brains.  Sir, 
For  things  thrust  home  in  earnest 

Bar,  Very  certain ;  Hong 

But  I  know  ye  all  for  merry  wags,  and  ere 
Ye  shall  know  me  too  In  another  fashion ; 
Tho*  ye're  pampefd,  ye  shall  bear  part  o*  th' 
burden. 

(Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro.) 

Come,  wife}  come,  bid  'em  welcome ;  come, 
my  jewel!  n>ackward; 

And,  pupil,  you  shall  come  too.    r^e*er  hang 
G>me,  come,  the  woman's  pleased,  her  an- 
ger's over ; 
Come,  be  not  bashful. 

Ama.  What  doel  he  prenare  here  ? 
Sure  there's  no  meat  i'  th'  nouse,  at  least  not 
drcss'd.  [bred  crotchet 

Does  he  mean  to  mock  'em?  Or  some  new- 
Come  o'er  his  brains?  I  do  not  like  his  kind- 
ness; [play. 
But  silence  best  becomes  me.  If  he  mean  foul 
Sore  they're  enough  to  right  themselves;  and 

let  'em ; 
ril  sit  by,  so  they  beat  him  not  to  powder. 
Bar,  tiring  in   the  meat  there,  hoa!  Sit 
down,  dear  neishbour; 
A  little  meat  needs  little  coihpliment; 
Sit  down,  I  say. 
Ama,  What  do  you  mean  by  this.  Sir? 
Bar.  Convey  away  their  weapons  hand- 
somely, [to  answer  you, 
Ama.  You  know  there's  none  i'  th'  house 
Bot  the  poor  girl ;  you  kiiow  there's  no  meat 
neither.  [smoke  else : 
Bar.  Peace,  and  be  quiet;  I  shall  make  you 
There's  men  and  meat  enough.    Set  it  down 
formally. 

Enter  Alguazils,  with  dishes, 

Ama,  I  fear  some  lewd  trick,  yet  I  dare 
not  spcdk  ou't. 


Bar.  I  have  no  dainties  for  ye,  gentlemen. 
Nor  loads  of  meat,  to  make  the  room  smell  of 

*  'em: 
Only  a  dish  to  every  man  I've  dedicated ; 

Ana,  if  I've  plcas'a  his  appetite 

Lop.  Oh,  a  capon,  [it. 

A  bird  of  grace,  au't  be  thy  will;  I  honour 
Die,   For  me  some  forty  pound  of  lovely 
beef, 
Plac'd  in  a  mediterranean  sea  of  brewis. 
Bar.  Fall  to,  fall  to,  that  we  may  drink 
and  laugh  afler. 
Wait dilifi^ently,  knaves! 

Mil.  What  rare  bit's  this? 
An  execution  1   bless  me! 

Bar.  Nay,  take  it  to  you,     x-  [Sir, 

There's  no  avoiding  it;  'tis  somewhat  tough. 
But  a  good  stomach  will  endure  it  easily; 
The  sum  is  but  a  thousand  ducats.  Sir. 
Asc.^A  capias  from  my  surgeon,  and  my 

silk-man ! 
Bur,  Your  careful  makers  ;♦'  but  they  have 
marr'd  your  diet. 
Stir  not;  your  swords  dre  gone;  there's  no 

avoiding  me; 
And  these  are  alguazils.    Do  you  hear  that 
passing-bell? 
Lop.  A  strong  citation !  bless  me! 
Bar.  Out  with  your  beads.  Curate; 
The  devil's  in  your  dish:  Bell,  book,  and 
candle! 
Lop.  A  warrant  to  appear  before  the  judges! 
I  must  needs  rise,  and  turn  to  th'  wall. 

Bar,  You  need  not ;  [breeches. 

Your  fear,  I  hope,  will  make  you  find  your 
All.  We  are  betray'd ! 
Bar.  Invited  1  do  not  wrong  me. 
Fall  to,  good  guests ;  ye  have  diligent  men 

about  ye ; 
Ye  shall  want  nothing  that  may  persecute  ye ; 
These  will  not  see  ye  start.     Have  I  now 

found  ye? 
Have  I  requited  ye?  Ye  fool'd  the  lawyer. 
And  thought  it  meritorious  to  abuse  him, 
A  thick  ram-headed  knave !  Ye  rid,  yc  spurr'd 
him,  ^  •  [him! 

And  glorified  your  wits,  the  more  ve  wrong'd 
Withm  this  hour  ye  shall  have  all  your  cre- 
ditors, 
A  second  dish  of  new  debts,  come  upon  ye. 
And  new  invitements  to  the  whip,  don  Dtezo# 
And  excommunications  for  the  learned  Cu- 
rate; 
A  masque  of  all  your  furies  shall  dance  to  ye! 
Ars.  You  dare  not  use  us  thus? 


♦*  Vour  careful  makers,]  As  Mr.  Svmpson  thinks  this  obscure,  it  may  probably  need  ex- 
planation. The  debauchees,  who,  in  tbe  next  play,  are  said  to  be  daily  mending  like  Dutch 
vatches,  and  plaisteriiig  like  old  walls ,  may  prop«»rly  call  their  surgeon  their  maker '^  their 
Wiesare  made  up  by  liini,  and  to  him  they  owe  their  present  being.  J  have  myself  heard 
one  boast,  that  his  last  salivation  new-jnade  him.  It  is  likewise  very  common,  both  in  Shake- 
•ptare  and  our  Authors,  to  call  taylors  and  silk-raen  the  makers  of  fops.  Thus  Kent,  in  King 
^r,  tflls  the  foppish  steward,  that  a  taylor  made  him.  'Tis  a  nervous  expression,  that  seems 
to  annihilate  both  the  soul  and  body,  and  to  allow  no  worth  or  even  existence  to  the  fop,  but 
m  his  clothes.  Seward. 
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[Act  6.  Set. 


Bar.  Ye  shall  be  bobVd^  gentlemen. 
Stir,  and,  as  I  have  a  life,  ye  go  to  prison. 
To  prison,  without  nity  instantly ; 
Before  ye  speak  another  word,  to  prison. 
I  have  a  better  guard  without,  that  waits ! 
Do  you  see  this  man,  don  Curate?  *tis  a  *pa- 

ritor,** 
That  comes  to  tell  you  a  delightful  story 
Of  an  old  whore  you  have,  and  then  to  teach 

you 
What  is  the  penalty.    Laugh  at  me  now,  Sir ! 
What  legacy  would  you  bequeath  me  now, 
(And  pay  it  on  the  nail)  to  fly  my  fury  I 

Lop.  Oh,  gentle  Sir! 

Bar.  Dost  thou  hope  I  will  be  gentle. 
Thou  foolish  unconsiderate  Curate? 

Lop.  Let  me  eo.  Sir. 

Bar.  I'll  see  tne  hang  first. 

Lop.  And,  as  I  am  a  true  v* 
Hark  in  your  ear,  hark  softly! 

Bar.  No,  no  bribery ; 
I'll  have  my  swinge  upon  thee. 


'  [call 
Sirrah!  ras- 


Bar.  What  have  I  here? 
Lean.  A  gentleman,  a  free  man ; 
One  that  made  trial  of  this  lady's  consluicy, 
And  found  it  strong  as  fate!  Leave  off  your 
fooling ;  [nicled 

For  if  you  follow  this  course,  you*U  be  chro- 
For  a  devil,  whilst  a  saint  she's  mention*d. 
You  know  my  name,  indeed:  I*m  now  no 
lawyer. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Atsistant. 

Die.  Some  comfort  now,  I  hope;  or  else, 
would  I  were  hane'd  up! 
And  yet,  the  judge!  He  malces  roe  sweat. 
Bar.  What  news  now? 
Jam.  ril  iustify,  upon  my  life  and  credit, 
What  you  have  heard  for  truth,  and  will 
make  proof  of.  [there ; 

Assist.  I  will  be  ready  at  th'  appointed  hour 
And  so  I  leave  you. 

Bar.  Stay,  I  beseech  yonr  worship. 
And  do  but  hear  me. 

Jam.  Good  Sir,  intend  this  business,^ 
And  let  this  bawling  fool  !^'  No  more  words, 
lawyer,  [sons : 

And  no  more  angers;  for  I  guess  your  rca- 
This  gentleman  rll  justify  in  all  pbces. 
And  Siat  fair  lady's  worth,  let  who  dare  cross 
it.  poos. 

The  plot  was  cast  by  me,  to  make  thee  jea* 
But  not  to  wrong  your  wife;  she's  fair  and 
virtuous^  [honour; 

Die.  Take  us  to  mercy  too,  we  beseech  your 
We  shall  be  justified  the  way  of  all  flesh  else. 
Jam.  No  more  talk,  nor  no  moredissention, 
lawyer; 
I  know  your  anger ;  'tis  a  vain  and  slight  one ; 
For,  if  you  do,  I'll  lay  your  whole  life  open, 

A  life  that  all  the  world  shall I'll  J>ring 

witness 
And  rip   before  a  judge  the  ulcerous  vil- 

You  know  I  know  you,  and  I  can  bring 
witness. 
Bar.  Nay,  good  Sir,  noble  Sir! 
Jam.  Be  at  peace  then  presently; 
Immediately  take  honest  and  fair  truce 
With  your  good'  wife^  and  shake  hands  with 

that  gentleman : 
H*  has  honour'd  you  too  much ;  and  do  it 
cbearfully. 
Lop.  Take  us  along,  for  Heav'n  sake,  too! 
*    Bar.  I  am  friends, 
(There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  put  up  all, 

♦*  '7  w  a  paratour,]  An  apparitor  (which  is  obviously  meant  here)  is  an  officer  that  sum- 
mons oflenders,  and  serves  the  process  in  the  spiritual  court. 

43  ^    worthy  o{  your  usagfi^  Former  editions.  Setcard. 

^  ^  intend  t/ns  btisincss.']  Intend  is  here  used  to  signify  regard,  or  pay  attention 

to.  The  reader  will  find  it  occur  in  the  same  sense  in  various  parts  of  our  Authors*  works.  In 
this  play,  p.  iQ9,  A  ma.  ff^y  do  you  stop  me?  Lean.  That  you  may  intend  me.  Again,  p.  *44, 
Nothing  intended  but  your  eating  and  drinking? 

*5  And  let  this  bawling  ,/bo/.]  The  :?iodern  copies  s«iy,  Icane  this  bawling  fool;  but  as  the 
word  ht  is  used  to  signify  hindrance,  or  obstruction,  we  have  followed  the  oldest  books. 


You  lenten-cha^l  you  that  lay  sick,  and 

mock' d  me; 
Mock'd  me  abominably,  abus'd  me  lewdly, 
I'll  make  thee  sick  at  heart,  before  I  leave 

thee,  [nothing. 

And  groan,  and  die  indeed,  and  be  worth 
Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for 

thee, 
A  sheet  to  cover  thee,  but  that  thou  steal' st, 
Steal'st  from  the  merchant,  and  the  ring  he 

was  buried  with, 
Steal'st  from  his  grave !  Do  you  smell  me  now? 
Die.  Have  mercy  on  me ! 
Bar.  No  psalm  of  mercy  shall  hold  me 

from  han^ng  thee! 
How  do  ye  like  your  breakfast?    'Tis  but 

short,  gentlemen, 
But  sweet,  and  healthful.    Your  punishment, 

and  yours.  Sir, 
For  some  near  reasons  that  concern  my  credit, 
I  will  take  to  myself. 

Ama.  Do,  Sir,  and  spare  not : 
I  have  been  too  good  a  wife,  and  too  obe 

dient;  [ish 

But,  since  you  dare  provoke  me  to  be  fool- 
Lean.  She  has,  yes,  and  too  worthy  for 

your  usage :  ♦^ 
Ik  fore  the  world,  I  justify  your  goodne««8; 
And  turn  that  man,  that  aares  but  taint  her 

virtues,  [man  I) 

To  my  swoid's  point  (that  lying  man,  that  base 
Turn  him  but  face  to  face,  that  I  may  know 

him! 
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:by  th' 

fyou, 

I  thank 


And  like  my  neit^bovin  rub  it  out  b' 

shoulders) 

And  perfect  friends.    Leandro»  now 

And  there*s  my  hand,  I  have  no  more  grudge 

to  you  J  LP"^y" 

But  I'm  too  mean  henceforward  for  your  com- 

Lean,  I  shall  not  trouble  you. 

jirs.  We  will  be  friends  too.         [further  5 

Mil.  Nay,  lawyer,  you  shall  not  fright  us 
For  all  your  devils,  we  will  bolt 

Bar,  1  grant  you ^  ^  [coming: 

The  jgentleman  s  your  bail,  and  thank  his 
Did  he  not  know  me  too  well,  you  should 
smart  for*t.  [^gentlemen. 

Go  all  in  peace;   but,  when  ye  fool  next. 
Come  not  to  me  to  breakfast 

Die.  ril  be  bak'd  first 

Bar.  And  pray  ye  remember,  when  ye*  re 

bold  and  merry,  [ye. 

The  lawyer's  banquet,  and  the  sauce  he  gave 

Jam,  Come,  go  along;  I  have  employment 
for  you,  [you ; 

Employment  for  your  lewd  brains  too,  to  cool 
For  all,  for  cvciy  one. 

All.  We're  all  your  servants. 

Die.  All,  all,  for  any  thing!  From  this 
day  forward,  [ners. 

rU  hate  all  breakfasts,  and  depend  on  din- 
Jan.  I'm  glad  you  come  off  fair. 

Lean.  The  fair  has  blest  me.        \^ExeunL 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Ociavio,  Jacinthap  and  Ascanio, 

Oct.  This  is  the  place;  but  why  we  are 
appointed 
By  don  Jamie  to  stay  heje,  is  a  depth 
I  cannot  sound. 

Asc.  Believe't,  he  is  too  noble 
To  purpose  any  thing  but  for  our  good. 
Had  1  assurance  of  a  thousand  lives. 
And  with  them  perpetuity  of  pleasure. 
And  should  lose  all,  if  he  proved  only  false. 
Yet  1  durst  run  the  hazard. 

Jac,  "Tis  our  comfort. 
We  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  we  are; 
And  death  concludes  ail  misery. 

Oct.  Undisoover'd, 
We  must  attend  him. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Jamie. 

Asc.  Our  stay  is  not  long. 
With  him  don  Henrique? 

Jac.  Now  I  fear!  be  silent 

Hen,  Why  dost  thou  follow  me? 

Jam.  To  save  your  life; 
A  plot  is  laid  for  t    All  my  wrongs  forgot, 
I  have  a  brother's  love. 

Hen.  But  thy  false  self, 
1  fear  no  enemy. 

Jam.  You  have  no  friend, 
fijit  what  breathes  in  me.    If  you  move  a  step 
^ond  this  ground  you  tread  on,  you  are  lost 


Hen.  'Tis  by  thy  practice  then.   I  am  sent 
hither 
To  meet  her  that  prefers  my  life  and  safety 
Before  her  own. 

Jam,  That  you  should  be  abus*d  thus. 
With  weak  credulity !  She,  for  whose  sake 
You  have  forgot  we  had  one  noble  father. 
Or  that  one  mother  bare  us ;  for  whose  love 
You  brake  a  contract  to  which  Heav'n  was 

witness ; 
To  satisfy  whose  pride  and  wilful  humour 
You  have  expos'd  a  sweet  and  hopeful  son 
To  all  the  miseries  that  want  can  bring  him, 
(And  such  a  son,  though  you  are  most  ob- 
durate. 
To  give  whom  entertainment  savages 
Would  quit  their  caves  themselves,  to  keep 
him  from  ^  [man. 

Bleak  cold  and  hunger!)  this  dissembling  wo- 
This  idol  whom  you  worship,  all  your  love 
And  service  trod  under  her  -teet,  designs  you 
To  fill  a  grave,  or  dead  to  lie  a  prey 
For  wolves  and  vultures. 

Hen.  'Tis  false.     I  defy  thee. 
And  stand  upon  my  guard ! 

Enter  Leandro,  Milanes,  Arsenic,  Barlolus, 
Lopez,  Diego,  Octavio,  Jadntha,  As- 
canio, and  Servants. 

Jam.  Alas,  'tis  weak. 
Come  on !  Since  you  will  teach  me  to  be  cruel. 
By  having  no  faith  in  me,  take  your  fortune^ 
Bring  the  rest  forth,  and  bind  them  fast. 

Oct.  My  lord! 

Asc.  In  what  have  we  offended? 

Jam.  I  am  deaf; 
And  following  my  will,  I  do  not  stand 
Accountable  to  reason.    See  her  ring,     [her. 
The  first  pledge  of  your  We  and  service  to 
Deliver'd  as  a  warrant  for  your  death ! 
These  bags  of  ^Id  you  gave  up  to  her  trust. 
The  use  of  which  you  aid  deny  yourself, 
Bestow'd  on  me,  (and  with  a  prodigal  hand) 
Whom  she  picked  forth  to  be  the  architect 
Of  her  most  bloody  building;  and  to  fee 
These  instruments,  to  bring  materials 
To  raise  it  up,  she  bad  me  spare  no  cost. 
And,  as  a  surplusa^,  offer'd  herself 
To  be  at  my  devotion. 

Hen,  Oh,  accurs'd ! 

Jam.  But,  be  incredulous  still;  think  this 
my  plot; 
Fashion  excuses  to  youself,  and  swear 
That  she  is  innocent,  that  she  dutes  on  you. 
Believe  this  as  a  fqirful  dream,  and  that 
You  lie  not  at  my  mercy,  which  in  this 
I  will  shew  only :  She  herself  shall  give 
The  dreadful  sentence,  to  remove  all  scruple 
Who  'tis  diat  sends  you  to  the  other  world. 

(Enter  Fiolante.) 

Ap])ears  my  Violante?  Speak,  my  dearest. 
Does  not  tne  object  please  you? 
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FtoL  More  than  if     * 
All  treasure  that's  ahove  the  earth,  with  that 
That  lies  conceard  ia  both  the  Indian  mines. 
Were  laid  down  at  my  feet!  Oh,  bold  Jamie, 
Thou  only  canst  deserve  me! 

Jam,  I  am  forward; 
And,  as  you  easily  may  perceive,  I  sleep  not 
On  your  commands- 

Enter  Asmtant  and  Officers, 

Viol  But  yet  they  live:  I  look'd 
To  find  them  dead. 

Jam.  That  was  deferred,  that  you 
Might  triumph  in  their  misery,  and  have  the 

power 
To  say  '  they  are  not.* 

Viol.  *Twas  well  thought  upon. 
This  kiss,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  my  bed 
This  night,  shall  thank  thee. 
Hen.  Monster! 
Viol  You,  Sir,  that 
Would  have  me  mother  bastards,  being  unable 
To  honour  me  with  one  child  of  mine  own,   ~ 
That   underneath   my  roof  kept  your   cast 

strumjpet. 
And  out  of  my  revenues  would  .maintain 
Her  riotous  issue:  now  you  find  what  'tis 
To  tempt  a  woman !  With  as  little  feeling 
As  I  turn  off  a  slave,  that  is  unfit 
To  do  me  service ;  or  a  horse,  or  dog. 
That  have  out-liv'd  their  use  j  I  shake  thee  off. 
To  make  thy  peace  with  Heav'n ! 

Hen.  I  do  deserve  this ; 
And  never  truly  felt  before,  what  sorrow 
Attends  on  wilful  dotage. 
Viol  For  you,  mistress, 
That  had  the  pleasure  of  his  youth  before  me. 
And  triumph'd  in  the  fruit  that  you  had  by 

him, 
Bfft  that  I  think,  to  have  the  bastard  strangled 
Before  thy  face,  and  thou  with  speed  to  follow 
The  wav  he  leads  thee,  is  sufhcient  torture, 
I  would  cut  off  thy  nose,  put  out  thy  ejres. 
And  set  my  foot  on  those  bewitching  lips. 
That  had  tne  start  of  mine!  But,  as  thou  art. 
Go  to  the  flrrave  unpitied. 

Assist,  who  would  believe 
Such  race  could  be  in  woman? 

Viol  ror  this  fellow, 
He  is  not  worth  my  knowledge. 

Jam.  Let  him  live  then. 
Since  you  esteem  him  innocent. 

Viol.  No,  Jamie, 
He  shall  make  up  the  mess.    Now  strike  to- 
gether. 
And  let  them  fall  so! 

Assist.  Unheard-of  cruelty ! 
I  can  endure  no  longer:  Seize  on  her! 

Viol  Am  I  betray 'd? 
Is  this  thy  faith,  Jamie? 

Jam.  Could  your  desires 
Challenge  performance  of  a  deed  so  horrid? 
Or,  though  that  you  had  sold  yourself  to  Hell, 


I  should  make  up  the  baigain?  Live,  dear 

brothex^ 
Live  long,  and  hapm^!  I  forgive  you  freely; 
To  have  done  you  tnis  service,  is  to  me 
A  fair  inheritance;  and  however  harsh  Ian- 


Call  a  on  by  your  rough  usage,  passed  my  lips. 
In  my  heart  I  ever  lov  d  you.  All  my  labours 
Were  but  to  shew,  how  much  your  love  was 

cozened, 
When  it  beheld  itself  in  this  false  slass. 
That  did  abuse  you ;  and  I  am  so  tar 
From  envying  young  Ascanio  his  good  fortune. 
That,  if  your  state  were  mine,  I  would  adopt 

him. 
These  are  the  mnrderers ;  my  noble  friends! 
Which,  to  make  trial  of  her  bloody  purpose, 
I  won,  to  come  disguisM  thus. 

Hen.  I  am  too  full  [do, 

Of  grief  and  shame  to  speak :  But  what  1*11 
Shan  to  the  world  proclaim  my  penitence; 
And,  howsoever  I  nave  liv*d,  1*11  die 
A  much-chan^*d  man. 

Jam.  Were  it  but  possible 
You  could  make  satisfaction  to  this  woman. 
Our  joys  were  perfect. 

Hen.  That's  my  only  comfort. 
That  it  is  in  my  pow*r:  I  ne'er  was  married 
To  this  bad  woman,  though  I  doted  on  her, 
'But  daily  did  defer  it,  still  expecting 
When  grief  would  kill  Jacintha. 

Assist.  Airs  come  out,     ^  [rique; 

And  finds  a  fair  success.  Take  her,  don  Hen- 
And  once  again  embrace  your  son. 
Hen.  Most  gladly. 

Assist.  Your  brother  hath  deserv*d  all. 
Hen.  And  shall  share 
The  moiety  of  my  state. 

Assist.  I  have  heard,  advocate. 
What  an  ill  instrument  you  have  been  to  him: 
From  this  time  strengtnen  him  with  honest 

counsels'. 
And  you'll  deserve  my  pardon. 

Bar.  rU  change  my  copy: 
But  I  am  nunish*d,  for  I  tear  I  have  had 
A  smart  blow,  though  unseen. 
Assist.  Curate,  and  Sexton, 
I  have  heard  of  you  too ;  let  me  hear  no  more. 
And  what's  past  is  forgotten.     For  this  wo- 
man. 
Though  her  intent  were  bloody,  yet  our  law 
Calls  it  not  death ;  yet,  that  her  punishment 
May  deter  others  from  such  bad  attempts, 
The  dowry  she  brought  with  her  shall  be  em- 

ploy'd 
To  build  a  nunnery,  where  she  shall  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life. 

Viol  Since  I  have  miss'd  my  ends, 
I  scorn  what  can  fall  on  me. 

Assist.  The  strict  discipline 
O*  th'  church  will  teach  you  better  thought. 

And,  signiors, 
Y'ou  that  are  batchelopi,  if  you  ever  marry. 
In  Bartolus  you  may  behold  the  issue 
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Of  covetousness  and  jealousy ;  and  of  dotage,    I  For  be  as8ur*d,  that  weak  man  meet  all  ill. 
And  falshood  in  don  Henrique!   Keep  a  mean  I  That  gives  himidf  up  to  a  woman*s  will. 
th«i;  I  {Exeunt, 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


The  play  is  done,  yet  our  suit  never  ends. 
Still  when  you  part,  you  would  still  part  our 

friends. 
Our  noblest  friends !  If  aught  have  fallen  amiss. 
Oh,  let  it  be  sufficient,  that  it  is. 


And  you  have  pardon'd  it.  (In  buildings  great. 

All  the  whole  body  cannot  be  so  neat. 

But  something  may  be  mended.)    Those  are 

fair,** 
And  worthy  love,  that  may  destroy,  but  spare. 


^  Bui  something  may  he  mended:  Those  are  faxr^  As  the  text  stood  before,  it  had  great 
obscurity ;  buildings  seeming  the  antecedent  to  those ;  it  means  those  persons  are  fair  or  candid 
judges,  who  spare  what  they  might  destroy.  Seward, 


WIT  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

A    COMEDY. 


This  Comedy  b  universally  allowed  to  be  the  joint  production  of  our  Authors.  The  £rst  edi- 
tion was  printed  in  1639.  It  was  the  first  play  that  was  acted  after  the  burning  of  the  King's 
House  in  Drury  Lane;  a  new  prologue  being  then  wrote  for  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  Diyden. 
About  the  year  17O8,  it  was  acted  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  alterations, 
and,  as  the  title-page  modestly  asserts,  amendments,  by  some  Persons  of  Quality.  It  hath 
been  since  frequently  represented  at  CovenuGarden  Theatre. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Men. 

Valehtike,  /«^«^'«n/Ma/ii;f//«oftep«-. 
I     suaded  to  keep  his  estate. 
Francisco,  his  younger  brother. 
Master  Lovegood,  their  untie. 
A  Merchant, yHenct  to  Master  Lovegood. 


Fountain     "1 

Bellamorb,  y^Ppntonsof  Valentine,  and 

Haribrain,/     'Attars  to  the  Widow. 


T  .  ^ -,_     /  a  falconer,  and  an^ancienl  servant 
^^c*'    1     to  Valentine's  father. 

Shorthose,  i  ^^^  'i^?"'"'  *"^  '^''^'*'  '^  '^'' 
'   (.     widow. 


Roger,  "j 

Ralph,   and  >  three  servants  to  the  widow. 

Humphry,     J 

Three  Servants. 

Musicians. 


Women. 

Lady  Hartwell,  a  widow. 
Isabell,  her  sister. 

Luce   /"**  waiting-gentlewoman  to  the  v:i- 
*  1     dow. 


ACT   I. 


Enter  XJnc^e  and  Merchant. 

AffrcAfln/.  Vl/HEN  saw  you  Valentine? 

^^      Unc.  Not  since  tlie  horse- 
race; 
He's  taken  up  with  those  that  wooe  the  widow. 

Mer.  How  can  he  live  by  snatches  from 
He  bore  a  worthy  mind.  [such  people  ? 

Unc.  Alas,  he  s  sunk,  [is  worse. 

His  means  are  ^ne,  he  wants,  and,  which 
Takes  a  delight  in  doing  so. 

Mer.  That*s  strange. 


Unc,  Runs  .lunatick,  if  you  but  talk  of 
states:' 
He  can*  I  be  brought,  uow  he  has  spent  his  own. 
To  think  there  is  inheritance  or  means. 
But  all  a  common  riches,  all  men  bound 
To  be  his  bailiffs. 

Mer.  This  is  something  dangerous. 

Unc.  No  gentleman  that  has  estate,^  to  use  it 
In  keeping  house,  or  fuUowers,  for  those  ways 
He  cries  against,  for  eating  sins,  dull  surfeits. 
Cramming  of  serving-men,  mustering  of  beg- 
gars. 


'  States."]  State  and  estate  are  generally  used  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this  play. 

Seward. 

^  No  gent,  that  has  estate  to  use  it,  &c.]  Mr.  Seward  reads,  or  rather  writes.  No  gentle- 
man that  has  estate 's  to  use  it;  and  says,  he  could  not  make  sense  of  the  passage,  till  he  adde^. 
the  verb,  which  '  consists  here  of  a  single  letter.'  Such  an  addition  ih  certainly  inel<^nt,  and 
(as  we  think)  unnecessaiy.  The  beginuins  of  the  Uncle's  speech  is  a  resumption  of  his  last ; 
both  summing  up  the  romantick  ideas  of  Valentine,  in  regard  to  property:  Jll  a  eommon 
riches,  all  men  hound  to  be  his  bailiffs-^^^No  gentleman  that  has  estate  to  use  it,  3cc. 
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Maintaiiiiog  hospitals  for  kites  and  curs. 
Grounding  their  fat  faiths  upon  old  country 
proverbs,  fyented 

God  bless  the  founders!  These  he  would  have 
Into  more  manly  uses,  wit,  and  carriage,^ 
And  never  thinks  of  state,  or  means,  the 
ground-works ;  [bodies. 

Holding  it  monstrous,  men  should  feed  their 
And  starve  their  understandings. 

Mer.  That*s  most  certain. 

Unc.  Yes,  if  he  could  stay  there. 

Mer.  Why,  let  him  marry. 
And  that  way  rise  again. 

Unc.  It's  most  impossible; 
He  will  not  look  witn  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman. 

3Ier.  Is  he  so  strange  to  women  ? 

Unc.  I  know  not  \vnat  it  is ;  a  foolish  glory 
He  has  got,  I  know  not  where,  p  balk  those 

benefits  -, 
And  yet  he  will  converse  and  flatter  *em, 
Make  *em,  or  fair  or  foul,  rugged  or  smooth. 
As  his  impression  serves ;  for  ne  affirms. 
They're  only  lumps,  and  undigested  pieces, 
Lick'd  over  to  a  form  by  our  affections,  [pass. 
And  then  they  show.    The  Lovers !  let  *em 

Enter  Fountain,  Bellamore,  Harebrain. 

Mer.  He  might  be  one ;  he  carries  as  much 
TTh^y  are  wondrmis  merry.  [promise. 

ifnc.  Oh,  their  hopes  are  high.  Sir. 

Fount.  Is  Valentine  come  to  town } 

Bel.  Last  ni^ht,  I  heard.  [rections; 

Fount.  We  miss  him  monstrously  in  our  di- 
For  this  widow  is  as  stately,  and  as  crafty. 
And  stands,  I  warrant 


Hare.  Let  her  stand  sure ; 
She  falb  before  us  else.    Come,  let's  go  seek 
Valentine. 

Mer.  This  widow  seems  a  gallant. 

Unc.  A  goodly  woman ; 
And  to  her  nan^someness  she  bears  her  state,. 
Reserv'd  and  great;*  Fortune  has  made  her 

mistress 
Of  a  full  means,  and  well  she  knows  to  use  it. 

Mer.  I  would  Valentine  had  her. 

Unc.  There's  no  hope  of  that.  Sir. 

Mer.  O*  that  condition,  he  had  his  mort- 
gage in  again.' 

Unc.  I  would  be  had. 

Mer.  Seek  means,  and  see  what  1*11  do; 
(However,  let  the  money  be  paid  in ;) 
I  never  sought  a  gentleman's  undoing. 
Nor  eat  the  bread  of  other  men's  vexations. 
The  mortgage  shall  be  reuder*d  back;  take 

time  for't. 
You  told  me  of  another  brother. 

Ufic.  Yes,  Sir, 
More  miserable  thaa  he,  for  he  has  eat  him 
And  drank  him  up;  a  handsome  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  scholar. 

Enter  three  Tenants. 

Mer.  What  are  these  ? 

Unc.  The  tenants ; 
They'll  do  what  they  can. 

mer.  It  is  well  prepared.  [him ; 

Be  earnest,  honest  friends,  and  loud  upon 
He's  deaf  to  his  own  good. 

Lance.  We  mean  to  tell  him 
Part  of  our  minds,  an't  please  you, 

Mer.  Do,  and  do  it  home, 

3  Into  more  manly  uses,  wit,  and  carriage.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  wit  and  courage; 
taking,  I  believe,  manii/  to  sigjnify  couragious ;  but  manly,  both  here  and  in  the  next  scene,  if 
the  same  as  humane,  or  what  is  proper  to  the  nature  of  man.  Seward. 

Wit  and  carriage  is  certainly  right,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the*play.  When 
Valentine  is  reproaching  the  Lovers  (towards  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act)  he  says  to  them, 
who  taught  you  manners,  and  apt  carriage?  Many  other  passages  in  the  play  likewise  support 
this,  reading. 

♦  And  to  her  handsomness  she  hears  her  state  reserved,  and  great  fortune  has  made  her  mis' 
tress  of  a  full  means."]  The  want  of  attention  to  the  metre  here  caused  the  former  Editors  to 
spoil  the  sense  by  giving  an  mimeaning  epithet  to  Fortune.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  the 
removal  of  a  stop  from  one  word  to  another  can  affect  the  measure ;  let  it  be  plac'd  with  its 
former  stop  in  its  station  as  a  verse,  and  every  reader  that  has  an  ear  will  perceive  its  harshness. 

■  she  hears  her  state 

Reservd,  and  great  fortune  has  made  her  mistress 

Of  a  full  means 

Remove  the  stop  to  its  right  place,  and  the  verse  recovers  its  harmony.  They  who  would  search 
the  reason  of  this,  must  first  know  that  the  principal  rule  by  which  the  English  heroic  verse  is 
govern'd,  is,  that  the  even  syllables,  viz.  the  second,  fourth,'  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth  must  have 
the  accents  upon  them ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  one  only  exception  to  this  rule,  viz.  That 
where  a  pause  precedes  an  odd  syllable,  there  the  odd  syllable  may  have  the  accent.  Thus  in 
the  case  above,  the  first  syllable  o^ fortune  is  the  fifth  in  the  verse,  and  unless  «he  pause  imme- 
diately precedes,  it  spoils  the  metre.  All  the  writers  upon  the  English  measure  that  I  jiavc 
seen,  nave  not  oiilv  been  very  deficient  for  want  of  knowing  this  exception  to  the  general  rule 
above,  but  have  falVn  into  great  errors,  and  condemned  verses  that  were  remarkably  harmonious. 

Seward. 
^  He  had  Ms  mortgage  in  again.^  He  had;  in  this  place,  according  to  the  old  manner,  sig- 
nifies he  should  have. 
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And  in  what  my  care  may  help,  or  my  per- 
When  we  meet  next [suasions, 

Uuc,  Do  bat  persuade  him  fairly ; 
And  for  your  money,  mine,  and  tnese  men*s  ' 

thanks  too. 
And  what  we  can  be  able 

Mer,  You're  most  honest ; 
You  shall  find  me  no  less,  and  so  I  leave  you. 
Prosper  your  business,  friends !      [Exit  Mer. 

Unc.  JPray  Heav*n  it  may.  Sir. 

Lance.  Nay,  if  he  will  be  mad,  I'll  be 
mad  with  him. 

And  tell  him  that — I'll  not  spare  him 

His  father  kept  good  meat,  good  drink,  good 
fellows,  PM>urs  welcome; 

Good  hawks,  good  hounds,  and  bid  his  neigh- 
Kept  him  too,  and  supplied  his  prodigality, 
Yel  kept  his  state  still. 

Must  we  turn  tenants  now  (after  we  have  liv*d 
Under  the  race  of  gentry,  and  maintain'd 
Good  yeomanry)  to  some  of  the  city,  « 

To  a  greater  shoulder  of  mutton  ana  a  custard. 
And  have  our  state  turii'd  into  cabbage-gar- 
Must  it  be  so?  [dens? 

Una.  You  must  be  milder  to  him. 

Latice.  That's  as  he  makes  his  game. 

Unc,  Entreat  him  lovingly. 
And  make  him  feel. 

Lance,  I'll  pinch  him  to  the  bones  else;, 

VaL  (withinj  And  tell  the  gentleman,  I'll 
be  with  hiui  presently. 
Say  I  want  mone^  too;  I  must  not  fail,  boy. 

Lance.  You  will  want  clothes,  I  hope. 

Enter  Valentine, 

Vol.  Bid  the  youne  courtier 
Repair  to  me  anon;  I'll  read  to  him. 

Unc,  He  comes ;  be  dilisent,  but  not  too 
Start  him,  but  not  affright  him.  -     [rugged ; 

Fal.  Phew!  are  you  there?  [angry- 

Unc.  We  come  to  see  you,  nephew ;  be  not 

FaL  Why  do  you  dog  me  thus,  with  these 
strange  people?  [more, 

Why,  all  the  world  shall  never  make  me  rich 
Nor  master  of  these  troubles. 

Ten.  We  beseech  you. 
For  our  poor  chiklren's  sake. 

Fal,  Who  bid  you  p;t  '^m  ? 
Have  you  not  threshing  work  enough,  'but 
children 


Must  be  banged  onto*  th*  sheaf  too?  Other 


With  all  their  delicates,  and  healthful  diets. 
Can  get  but  wind-eggs :  You,  with  a  clove  of 

garlick,  [sour  milk, 

A  piece  of  cheese  woiUd  break  a  saw,  and 
Can  mount  like  stallions ;  and  I  must  maintain 
These  tumblers ! 

Lance,  You  ought  to  maintain  us;  we 
Have  maintain'd  you,  and  when  you  slept 

provided  for  you.  [labours  s 

Who  bought  the  silk  you  wear?  I  think  our 
Reckon,  you'll  find  it  so.    Who  found  your 

horses,  [vems. 

Perpetual  pots  of  ale,^  maintain'd  your  ta- 
Ana  who  extol'd  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes. 
Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  all  the  beau- 
ties ?  [pies ! 
We  had  no  hand  in  these ;  no,  we're  all  pup- 
Your  tenants  base  vexations ! 
Fal.  Very  well,  Sir. 
Lance.  Had  you  land.  Sir, 
And  honest  men  to  serve  your  purposes. 
Honest  and  faithful,  and  will  you  run  away 

from  'em. 
Betray  yourself,  and  your  poor  tribe  to  misery ; 
Mortgage  all  us,  like  old  cloaks?  Where  will 

you  hunt  next  ? 
You  nad  a  thousand  acres,  fair  and  open : 
The  King's  Bench  is  enclos'd,  there's  no  good 

riding ;    '  [heed.  Sir) 

The  Counter's  full  of  thorns  and  brakes  (take 
And  bogs;  you'll  auickly  find  what  broth ^ 

they're  made  or. 
Fal.  You're  short  and  pithy. 
Lance.  They  say  you're  a  nne  gentleman. 
And  excellent  judgment  they  report  you  have ;_ 

a  wit ;  [cloak  with  you. 

Keep  yourself  out  o*  th'  rain,^  and  take  your 
Which  by  interpretation  is  your  state.  Sir, 
Or  I  shall  think  your  fame  belied  you.     You 
And  may  have  means.  [have  money, 

Fal.  1  prithee  leave  prating  1 
Does  ray  good  lie  withm  thy  brain  to  further. 
Or  my  undoinc  in  thy  pity?  Go,  [horses. 
Go,  get  you  home;  there  whistle  to  your 
And  let  them  edify!  Away,  sow  hemp. 
To  hang  yourselves  withal !  What  am  I  to  you , 
Or  vou  to  me?  Am  I  your  landlord,  puppies? 
ilttc.  This  is  uncivil. 


*  Who  found  your  horses  perpetual  pots  of  ale.']  This  is  evidently  corrupt  Mr.  Sympson 
conjectures.  Who  found  ycur  horses  perpetual  oats  and  hay?  But  as  my  correction  seems  more 
easy,  and  ts'confirm'd  by  Mr.  Theobald's  concurrence,  I  have  ventured  to  insert  it  in  the  text. 

Seward^ 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  Who  found  you  horses? 

The  old  reading,  with  only  the  insertion  of  a  stop,  conveys  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Seward's 
amendment. 

7  What  broth  they* re  made  of]  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  with  Mr.  Seward's  concurrence, 

YotCll  quickly  find  what  both  they*  re  made  of. 

We  think  hrolh  the  right  word,  meaning,  *  You'll  soon  find  what  sort  of  liquid  is  in  the  bogs.* 
After  all,  hroth  is  a  strange  expression,  but  Mr.Sympfion's  reading  is  hard,  and  scarcely  English. 
'  Keep  yourself  out  o*  //*'  rai/i,  &c.]  You  are  tow,  keep  you  warm. 
Vol.  L  2  L 
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FaL  More  unmerciful  you,  [dings; 

To  vex  me  with  these  bacon-broth  and  pud- 

Theyare  the  walking  shapes  of  all  my  sorrows ! 

3  Ten,  Your  father's  worship  would  have 

us'd  us  better. 
VaL  My  father's  worship  was  a  fool! 
Lance,  Hey,  hey,  boys  I 
Old  Valentine  i* faith ;  the  old  boy  still ! 
Unc,  Fy,  cousin !  [never 

Fal,  I  mean  besotted  to  his  state;  he  had 
Left  me  the  misery  of  so  much  means  else, 
Which,  till  I  sold,  was  a  mere  megrim  to  me. 
If  you  will  talk,  turn  out  these  tenants : 
They  are  as  killing  to  my  nature.  Uncle, 
As  water  to  a  fever. 

Lance,  We  will  go ; 
But  *tis  like  rams,  to  come  again  the  stronger : 
And  you  shall  keep  your  state ! 
VaL  Thou  liest;  1  will  not. 
Lance.  Sweet  Sir,  thou  liest;  thou  shalt; 
and  so  good  morrow !  [^Exeunt  Tenants. 
Val,  This  was  my  man,  and  of  a  noble 
Now  to  your  business.  Uncle.         [breeding. 
Unc,  To  your  state  then.  [it  no  more ; 

Val,  'Tis  gone,  and  I  am  glad  on't;  name 
"Tis  that  I  pray  against,  and  Heav*n  has  heard 
I  tell  you.  Sir,  I  am  more  fearful  of  it,  [me. 
1  mean  of  thinking  of  more  lands,  or  livmgs. 
Than  sickly  men  are  travelling  o'  Sundays, 
For  being  quelVd  with  carriers.  Out  upon*t! 
Caveat  emptor!  Let  the  fool  out-sweat  it. 
That  thinks  he  has  got  a  catch  on't. 

Unc.  This  is  madness. 
To  be  a  wilful  begaar. 
VaL  I  am  mad  men. 
And  so  I  mean  to  be ;  will  that  content  you  ? 
How  bravely  now  I  live,  how  jocund ! 
How  near  the  first  inheritance,  without  fears ! 
How  free  from  title-troubles  1 
Unc,  And  from  means  too. 
VaL   Means?   Why,  all  good  men's  my 
means;'  my  wit's  my  plough. 
The  town's  my  stock,  tavern's  my  standing - 
house,  [gentlemen 

And  all  the  world  knows  there's  no  want;  all 
TTiat  love  society,  love  me ;  all  parses 
That  wit  and  pleasure  open,  are  my  tenants ; 
Every  man's  clothes  fit  me,  the  next  fair  lodging 
Is  but  my  next  remove,  and  when  I  please 
To  be  more  eminent,  and  take  the  air, 
A  piece  is  levied,  and  a  coach  prepar'd,    . 
And  I  go  I  care  not  whither.     vVh.it  need 
state  here? 
Unc,  But,  say  these  means  were  honest,  will 

they  last.  Sir? 
VaL  V^x  longer  than  your  jerkin,  and  wear 
fairer ; 
Should  I  take  ought  of  you  ?    'Tis  true,  I 
beg'd  now. 


Or  which  is  worse  than  that,  I  stole  a  kindness. 
And  which  is  worst  of  all,  I  lost  my  way  in't; 
Your  mind  is  enclosed,  nothing  lies  open  nobly. 
Your  very  thoughts  arc  hinds  that  work  on 

nothing. 
But  daily  sweat  and  trouble:  Were  nay  way 
So  full  of  dirt  as  this?  'Tis  true,  I  shiltcd. 
Are  my  acquaintance  grasiers?  But,  Sir,  know. 
No  man  that  I'm  allied  to,  in  my  living. 
But  makes  it  equal,  whether  his  own  use. 
Or  my  necessity,  pull  first;  nor  is  this  forc'd. 
But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness; 
And  do' you  thmk  I  venture  nothing  equal? 
Unc.  You  pose  me,  cousin. 
VaL  Whats  my  knowledge.  Uncle?   Is't 
not  worth  money?  D"&  ^^^* 

What's  my  understanding,  my  travel,  read- 
All  these  digested,  my  daily  making  men. 
Some  to  speak,  that  too  much  phlegm  had 
frozen  up ;  fthcir  peace. 

Some  other  that  spoke  too  much,  to  hold 
And  put  their  toneues  to  pensions;  some  to 
wear  their  clotnes,  [Uncle! 

And  some  to  keq)  'em?  *°  These  are  nothing. 
Besides  these  ways,  to  teach  the  way  of  nature, 
A  manly  love,  community  to  all 
That  are  deservers — not  examining  [wicked. 
How  much,  or  what's  done  for  them— it  is 
And  such  a  one,  like  you,  chews  his  thoughts 

double. 
Making  'em  only  food  for  his  repentance. 

Enter  two  Servants, 

1  Ser.  This  cloak  and  hat.  Sir,  and  my 
master's  love.  [that, 

VaL  Commend  us  to  thy  master,  ana  take 
And  leave  *em  at  my  lodging. 

1  Ser,  I  shall  do't.  Sir. 

Val.  I  do  not  think  of  these  things,    [you. 

2  Ser.  Please  you.  Sir,  I  have  gold  here  for 
Val,  Give  it  me.     Drink  that,  and  com- 
mend me  to  thy  master. 

Look  you.  Uncle,  do  I  beg  these  ? 

Unc,  No  sure,  it  is  your  worth.  Sir. 

VaL  'Tis  like  enougn  ;  but,  pray  satisf^r  me. 
Are  not  these  ways  as  honest  as  persecuting 
The  starv'd  inheritance,  with  musty  com 
The  very  rats  were  fain  to  run  away  from. 
Or  selling  rotten  wood  by  the  pound,  likespiccs. 
Which  gentlemen  doafter  barn  by  th'  ounces? 
Do  not  1  know  your  way  of  feeding  beasts 
With  grains,  and  windy  stoflT,  to  blow  up 

butchers  ? 
Your  rackiup:  pastures,  that  have*  eaten  up 
As  many  sinp,ing  shf  pherds,  and  their  issues. 
As  Atid'cluzia  breeds?  These  are  authentic. 
I  tell  you,  Sir,  1  would  not  change  ways  with 
Unless  it  were  to  sell  vour  state  that  hour,  (vou. 
And',  if  'twere  possi(>le,..to  spend  it  then  too. 


9  AU  good  men's  mij  mcujis!]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  copies;  the  modern  (more 
grammatically,  but  less  pueiicalU-)  say,  All  good  men  are  my  means, 

*®  It  is  pidui  to  any  one,  u  ho  reads  the  two  or  three  forccoing  speeches  of  Valentine  atten-"* 
tively,  that  he  is  defending  his  romantick  humour,  arguiiij;  Hy  way  of  interrogation ;  according 
to  which  we  have  reformed  tlie  pointing,  and,  we  hope,  cleared  the  text  from  obscurity. 
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For  all  yoar  beasts  in  Rumney.'*    Now  you 
know  me.  [yo»*re  grown 

Unc.  I  would  you  knew  yourself ;  but,  since 
Such  a  strange  enemy  to  all  that  (its  you. 
Give  me  leave  to  make  your  brother's  fortune. 

fa/.  How f  [may  recover; 

Unc.  From  your  mortgage,  which  yfet  you 
ril  find  the  means. 

Fal.  Pray  save  your  labour.  Sir; 
My  brother  and  myself  will  run  one  fortune. 
And  I  think,  what  I  hold  a  mere  vexation 
Cannot  be  safe  for  him ;  I  love  him  better; 
He  has  wit  at  will,  the  world  has  means,  he 

shall  live 
Without  this  trick  of  state;  we  are  heirs  both. 
And  all  the  world  before  us. 

Unc,  My  last  offer. 
And  then  Fin  gone. 

Vol,  What  is't?  and  then  1*11  answer. 

Unc.  What  think  you  of  a  wife  yet  to  re- 
store you? 
And  tell  me  seriously,  without  these  trifles. 

Val.  An  you  can  find  one  that  can  please 
Yon  shall  not  find  me  stubborn,     [my  fancy, 

Unc.  Speak  your  woman.         [mendations 

Val.  One  without  eyes,  that  is,  self-com- 
(For  when  they  find  they're  handsome,  they're 

unwholesome)  ; 
One  without  ears,  not  giving  time  to  flatterers 
(For  she  that  hears  herself  commended,  wavers, 
And   points  men  out  a  way  to  make  'em 
wicked) ;  [man 

One  without  substance  of  herself;'*  that  wo- 
Withoutthc  pleasureof  her  life,  that's  wanton. 
Though  she  be  young;  forgetting  it,  tho'  fair; 


Making  her  glass  the  eyes  of  honest  men. 
Not  her  own  admiration ;  all  her  ends 
Obedience,  all  her  hours  new  blessings;  if 
There  may  be  such  a  woman. 

Unc.  Yes,  there  may  be. 

FaL  And  without  state  too  ? 

Unc.  You're  dispos'd  to  trifle,  [me  next. 
Well,  fare  you  well.  Sir!  When  you  want 
You'll  seek  me  out  a  better  sense. 

FaL  Farewell,  Uncle, 
And  as  you  love  your  state,  let  not  me  hear  on't. ' 

lExit. 

Unc.  It  shall  not  trouble  you.    I'll  watch 
him  still ; 
And,  when  his  friends  fall  off,  then  bend  his 
will.  [ExiL 

Snier  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Luce.  I  know  the  cause  of  allthis  sadness  now ; 
Yonr  sister  has  engross'd  all  the  brave  levers. 

hah.  She  has  wherewithal,   much  good 

may't  do  her !  [ears. 

Prithee,  speak  softly;  we  are  open  to  men's 

Luce.  Fear  not,  we're  safe;  we  may  see  all 

that  pass,  [language. 

Hear  all,  and  make  ourselves  merry  with  their 

And  yet  stand  undiscover'd.    Be  not  mdan- 

You  are  as  fair  as  she.  [choly ; 

hah.  Who,  I  ?  I  thank  you ; 
I  am  as  haste  ordain'd  me,  a  thing  slubber'd : 
My  sister  is  a  goodly,  portly  lady, 
A  woman  of  a  presence;  sne  spreads  sattin. 
As  the  king's  ships  do  canvas,  ei'ery  where. 
She  may  spare  me  her  mizen,  and  her  bonnets. 
Strike  her  main  petticoat,  and  yet  out-sail  me ; 
I  am  a  carvel  to  her.'^ 


"  For  all  your  beans  in  Rumnillo,  now  you  know  mel\  I  would  not  conclude  that  there  is 
DO  such  place  in  England  as  Rumnillo ^  merely  because  I  never  heard  of  it;  but  it  does  not 
sound  like  an  English  name^  and  what  weighs  more  with  me,  it  ^tves  a  redundant  syllable  to 
the  verse.  The  Uncle  is  before  described  as  a  great  ffrasier;  his  beasts  therefore  are  more 
likely  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  chief  of  his  wealth,  than  nis  heant.  Rumney  Marsh,  in  Kent, 
is  remarkably  famous  for  fatting  cattle;  I  think  therefore  my  conjecture  was  probably  the  true 
leading.  Seward. 

"  One  without  substance  of  her  self y  that  woman  without  the  pleasure  of  her  life,  that's  wan- 
ton, though  she  be  young,  forgetting  it,  though  fair,  making  l/er  glass,  &c,]  Mr.  Seward  reads^^ 

One  without  substance  of  herself',  that  woman 

Without  the  pleasure  of  her  life,  that's  wanton; 

Though  she  he  young,  forgetting  it,  though  fear. 

Making  her  glass^  5cc. 

Tills  passage  is  certainly  difficult,  but  Mr.  Seward's  reading  has  rendered  it  still  more  obscure 
than  the  licentious  pointing  of  the  old  books.  Our  reading  is  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  old 
text,  and  with  but  small  variation  from  the  old  punctuation.  The  sense  of  the  whole  speech 
we  conceive  to  be  this :  *  The  woman  I  expect  is,  one  without  eyes,  to  discover  her  own 

*  charms;  one  without  ears,  to  receive  flattery;  one  without  substance  of  herself,  i.e.  one 

*  withint  the  veru  essence  of  woman;  a  woman,  without  wantonness  (the  chief  pleasure  of 

*  M-omatrs  life)  though  young  \  unconscious  of  her  beauty,  though /air,  ^c.  &c*    This  sense 
is  easily  obtained  by  our  regulation  of  the  stops,  and  is  (as  we  believe)  the  true  one. 

'*  /  am  a  carvel  fo  Aer  j  Carvel,  from  the  Spanish  word  caravila,  an  old-fiishioned  vessel, 
formerly  much  used  in  Spam,  sharp  before,  ill-shaped  every  way,  and  all  the  masts  stoooing 
forwards,  'f  heir  sails  are  all  mizcn-sails,  thai  is,  trianeular ;  they  will  lie  nearer  the  wind  than 
other  sails,  but  are  not  so  commodious  to  handle. — ^This  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  Spa- 
nish Dictionaries.  Carvel  here  setms  to  be  used  for  a  small  ship,  m  the  same  sense  as  it  is  by 
Sir  Walter  Ralcii^h :  •  I  gave  them  order,  if  they  found  any  Indians  there,  to  send  in  the  little 

*  fly  boat,  or  the  carvel,  into  the  river;  for  with  our  great  ships  we  durst  not  approach  the 
'  coast.'  R. 
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TActl. 


Luce.  But  a  tight  one. 

Jsah,  She  is  excellent  well  built  too. 

Luce.  And  yet  she^s  old. 

hah.  She  never  saw  above  one  voyage.  Luce, 
And,  credit  me,  after  another,  her  hull 
Will  serve  again,  and  a  right  gpod  merchant. 
She  plays,  and  sings  too,  dances  and  discourses. 
Comes  very  near  essays,  a  pretty  poet. 
Begins  to  piddle  with  philosophy, 
A  subtle  cnymic  wencn,  and  can  extract  ' 
The  spirit  of  mens*  estates;  she  has  the  light 
Before  her,  and  cannot  miss  her  choice,    ror 
Tis  reason  I  wait  my  mean  fortune.       [me, 

Zttcp.  You  are  so  bashful! 

Jsah.  'Tis  not  at  first  word  up  and  ride; 
thou'rt  cozen*d ;  [lose 

That  would  shew  mad,  i* faith!  Besides,  we 
The  main  part  of  our  politick  government. 
If  we  become  provokers :  Then  we  are  fair. 
And  fit  for  mens'  embraces,  when,  like  towns. 
They  lie  before  us  ages,  yet  not  carried : 
Hold  out  their  strongest  batteries,  then  com- 
pound too 
Without  the  loss  of  honour,  and  march  off 
With  our  fair  wedding-colours  flying!  Who 
are  these? 

Enter  Francisco  and  Lance. 

Luce.  I  know  not,  nor  I  care  not. 

If a&.  Prithee  peace  then! 
A  well-built  gentleman. 

Luce.  But  poorly  thatch'd ! 

Lance.  Has  he  devoured  you  too? 

Fran.  H'  has  gulp'd  me  down.  Lance. 

Lance.  Left  you  no  means  to  study? 

Fran.  Not  a  farthing : 
Dispatch'd  my  poor  annuity,  I  thank  him. 
Here's  all  the  nope  I've  (eft,  one  bare  ten 
shillinsn. 

Lance.  You're  fit  for  ereat!  men's  services. 

Fran.  I  am  fit,  but  who  will  take  me  thus  ? 
Men's  miseries  are  now  accounted 
Stains  in  their  natures.     I  have  travelled. 
And  1  have  studied  long,  observ'd  all  king- 
doms. 
Know  all  the  promises  of  art  and  manners : 
Yet,  that  I  am  not  bold,  nor  cannot  flatter, 
I  shall  not  thrive ;  all  these  are  but  vain  stu- 
dies! [Lance? 
Art  thou  so  rich  as  to  get  me  a  lodging. 


Lance.  I'll  sell  the  tiles  '^  of  my  house 

else,  my  horse,  my  bawk^        [Fnocis, 

Nay,  'sdeatb,  I'll  pawn  my  wife !  Oh,  Mr. 

That  I  should  see  your  father  s  boose  fall  thus ! 

hah.  An  honest  fellow  I 

Lance.  Your  father's  house,  that  fed  me. 
That  bred  up  all  my  name  ? 

hah.  A  grateful  fellow ! 

Lance,  And  fall  by    ■ 

Fran.  Peace;  I  know  you're  angry.  Lance, 
But  I  must  not  hear  with  whom ;  ne  is  my 
brother,  [|dear  brother ! 

And,  thou^  you  hold  him  flight,  my  most 
A  gentleman,  excepting  some  few  rubs, 
(He  were  too  excellent  to  live  here  else) 
Fraughted  as  deep  with  noble  and  brave  parts. 
The  issues  of  a  noble  and  manly  spirit. 
As  any  he  alive.    I  must  not  hear  you : 
Though  I  am  miserable,  and  he  made  me  so. 
Yet  still  he  is  my  brother,  still  I  love  him. 
And  to  that  tie  of  blood  link  my  affections. 

hah,  A  noble  nature!   Dost  thou  know 

Luce.  No,  mistress.  [htm.  Luce? 

hah.  Thou  shouldst  ever  know  such  gpod , 
men.  [there  together! 

What  a  fair  body  and  a  mind  are  married 
Did  he  not  say  he  wanted  ? 

Luce.  What  is  that  to  you? 

hah.  'Tis  true,  but  'tis  great  pi^. 

Luce.  How  she  changes !         \mtii  too— 
Ten  thousand  more  than  he,  as  handsome 

hah.  'Tis  like  enough;  but,  as  I  live,  this 
gentleman,  [knowing  him? 

Amons  ten  thousand  thousand — Is  there  no 
Why  should  he  want?  Fellows  of  no  merit. 
Slight  and  pufTd  souls,  that  walk  like  sha- 
dows by. 
Leaving  no  print  of  what  they  arc,  or  poise,** 
Let  them  complain  I 

Luce.  Her  colour  changes  strangely. 

hah.  This  man  was  made  to  mark  his 
wants,  to  waken  us ;  [htm, 

Alas,  [Kior  gentleman!  But  will  that  fledse 
Keep  him  from  cold)  Believe  me  Jie's  wdl- 
And  cannot  be  but  of  a  noble  lineage ;  [bred, 
Mark  him,  and  mark  him  well. 

Luce.  'Is  a  handsome  man.  [him  off; 

hah.  The  sweetness  of  his  sufTrance  sets 
Oh,  Luce — But  whither  go  I  ? 

Luce.  You  cannot  hide  it 


■*  ///  sell  the  titles  of  my  house  else,  my  horse,  my  hawk^  Mr.  Theobald  has  made  a 
ouery  in  his  marnn,  whether  this  should  be  tttle  or  tiles.  I  make  no  doubt  of  determining 
for  the  last,  not  t>ecause  it  was  my  own  and  Mr.  Sympson's  conjecture  long  since,  but  that 
the  very  same  expression,  /*//  sell  the  tiles  of  my  house,  occurs  in  another  play  of  our  Authors. 

Setbard. 

■5  Or  potYf.]  The  construction  of  this  is  a  little  ditHcult,  leaving  no  print  of  what  they  arc, 
or  of  what  poise  or  weight  they  were.  Mr.  Sympson  not  admitting  this,  would  put  voice  for 
poise,  it  being  the  property  ot  shadows  neither  to  leave  print  or  voice  behind  them.  And 
voice,  he  says,  is  used  oy  our  Authors  for  fame.  If  this  be  not  admitted  he  wotild  read,  for 
those,  let  them  complain.  But  I  cannot  see  sufficient  reason  for  any  change.  Little  difficul- 
ties of  construction  and  incorrectnesses  of  language  too  frequently  occur  to  suppose  our  Authdrs 
not  sometimes  really  guilty  of  them.  Seward. 

We  think  this  passage  possesses  a  graceful  familiarity  of  phrase,  and  is  without  any  difficulty 
of  construction. 
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Isah.  I  would  he  had  what  I  can  spare. 
Luce,  Tis  charitable. 
Lance.  Come,  Sir,  Til  see  you  lodged ;  you've 
tied  my  tongue  fast 
ril  steal  be^jre  you  want  $  'tis  but  a  hanging ! 
[Exeunt  Lance  and  Francitco. 


hah  That's  a  good  fellow  too,  an  honest 
fellow!  [know — 

Why,  this  would  move  a  stone.   I  must  needs 
But  that  some  other  time. 

Luce,  Is  the  wind  there? 
That  makes  for  me. 

Isah,  Come,  I  forget  a  business.  [Exeunt, 


ACT   II. 


Enter  Widow  and  Luce. 


Wtd.  T^ Y  sister,  and  a  woman  of  so  base  a 
^^^    What  was  the  fellow  ?         [pity ! 

Luce.  W\iy,  an  ordinary  man,  madam. 

}Vid.  Poor?  [whence  neither. 

Luce,  Poor  enough ;  and  no  man  knows  from 

Wid.  What  could  she  see? 

Luce.  Only  his  misery?  fsomer. 

For  else  she  might  behold  a  hundred  hand- 

Wid.  Did  she  change  much  ? 

Luce.  Extremely,  wnen  he  spoke  $ 
And  then  her  pity,  like  an  orator, 
(I  fear  her  love)  fram*d  such  a  commendation. 
And  foUow'd  it  so  far,  as  made  me  wonder. 

Wid.  Is  she  so  hot,  or  such  a  want  of  lovers. 
That  she  must  dote  upon  afflictions? 
Why  does  she  not  go  rummage  all  the  prisons. 
And  there  bestow  her  youth,  bewray  her 
wantonness,  [gary  ? 

And  fly  her  honour,  common  both  to  b^- 
Did  she  speak  to  him  ? 

Luce.  No,  he  saw  us  not ; 
But  ever  since  she  hath  been  msunly  troubled. 

Wid.  Was  he  young? 

Luoe,  Yes,  young  enough. 

Wid.  And  look'd  he  like  a  gentleman? 

Luce.  Like  such  a  gentleman  would  pawn 
ten  oaths  for  tweWe  pence.  [not  be. 

Wid.  My  sister,  and  sink  basely!  This  must 
Does  she  use  means  to  know  him  ? 

Luce.  Yes,  madam;  and  has  employed  a 
squire  callM  Shorthose.  [all  this  private; 

Wid.  Oh,  that's  a  precious  knave !  Keep 
But  still  be  near  her  lodging.  [undersUnd  ; 
What  yon  can  gather  by  any  means,  let  me 
ril  stop  her  heat,  and  turn  her  charity  ano- 
ther wjnr,  [counsels. 
To  bless  herself  first.  Be  still  close  to  her 
A  beggar,  and  a  stranger !  There's  a  blessed- 
ness! 
ril  none  of  that.  I  have  a  toy  yet,  sister, 
Shall  tell  you  this  is  foul,  and  make  you  find  it. 
And,  for  your  pains,  take  you  the  last  gown 

I  wore. 
This  makes  me  mad,  but  I  shall  force  a  re- 
medy !  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Fountain,  Bellamore,  Harelrain,  and 
Valentine. 

Fount.  Sirrah,  we  have  so  look'd  for  thee, 
and  lon^'d  for  thee  I 
This  widow  is  the  strangest  thing, the  stateliest. 
And  stands  so  much  upon  her  excellencies ! 
Bel.  She  has  put  us  off  this  month  how,  for 
an  answer.  [upon  her. 

Hare.  No  man  must  visit  her,  nor  look 
No,  not  say  '  good  morrow,'  nor  *  good  even,' 
'Till  that  is  rast. 

Val.  She  nas  found  what  dough  you  are 
made  of,  and  so  kneads  you: 
Are  you  good  at  nothing,   but  these  after- 
games? [they  are, 
I  have  told  you  oflen  enough  what  things 
What  precious  things,  these  widows! 

Hare.  If  we  had  'em.  [to  woo  'em. 

FaL  Why,  the  devil  has  not  craft  enough 
There  be  three  kinds  of  fools,  (mark  this  note, 
Mark  it,  and  understand  it.)         [gentlemen. 
Fount.  VVell,  go  forward.  [litick : 

Fal  An  innocent,  a  knave  fool,  a  fool  po- 
The  last  of  which  are  lovers,  widow-lovers. 
Bel.  Will  you  allow  no  fortune? 
Vol.  No  such  blind  one. 
Fount.  We  ^ve  you  reasons,  why  *twas 
needful  for  us.  [reasons, 

Val.  As  you're  those  fools,  I  did  allow  those 
But,  as  my  scholars  and  companions,  damn'd 

•em. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  wooe  a  widow? 
Answer  me  coolly  now,  and  understand! ngly. 
Hare,  Why,  to  lie  with  her,  and  to  enjoy 

her  wealth. 
Vui.  Why,  there  you're  fools  still ;  crafty  to 
catch  yourselves,  [swer. 

Pure  politick  fools;  I  look'd  for  such  an  an- 
Once  more  hear  me:  It  is. 
To  wed  a  widow,  to  be  doubted  mainly. 
Whether  the  state  you  have  be  yours  or  no. 
Or  those  old  boots  you  ride  in.    Mark  me ; 

widows 
Are  long  extents  in  law  upon  men's  livings. 
Upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets;'^  they  that 
enjoy  'em. 


'*  Widows^are  long  extents' in  law  upon  news,  livings  upon  their  bodies  windinfi'sheet,'] 
News  was  an  odd  corruption :  My  first  conjecture  was,  upon  mp n,  living  upon  thetr  bodies 
mnding-sheets.     Mr. Theobald  read,  upon  men's  livings,  upon  their  bodies  icinding'sheet. 

This 
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Lie  but  with  dead  men's  monument,  and 

becet 
Only  their  own  ill  epitaphs.     Is  not  this 
plain  now? 
Bel.  Plain  spoken.* 

Val.  And  plain  truth;  but,  if  you'll  needs 
Do  things  of  danger,  do  but  lose  yourselves, 
(Not  any  part  concerns  your  understandings, 
For  then  you  arc  nicacocks,  fools,  and  mi- 
serable) [cug,*' 
March  off  amain !  within  an  inch  of  a  fir- 
Turn  me  on  the  toe  like  a  weather-cock ! 
Kill  every  day  a  serjeant  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Hob  the  jBxcnequer,  and  bum  all  the  lloilsl 
And  these  will  make  a  show. 

Hare.  And  these  are  trifles?  [things; 

ydl.  Consider'd  to  a  widow,  empty  no- 
For  here  you  venture  but  your  persons,  there 
The  varnish  of  your  persons,  your  discretions. 
Why,  'tis  a  monstrous  thing  to  marry  at  all, 
Especially  as  now  *tis  made:  Methinks 
A  man,  an  understanding  man,  is  more'^ 
wife  [trinkets. 

To  me,  and  of  a  nobler  tie,  than  all  these 
What  do  we  get  by  women,  but  our  senses. 
Which  is  the  rankest  part  about  us,  satisfied  ? 
And,  when  that's  done,  what  are  we?  Crest- 

fall'n  cowards! 
What  benefit  can  children  be,  but  charges. 
And  disobedience?  What's  the  love  they  ren- 
der 
A  t  one-and-twenty  years  ?  *  I  pray  die,  father ! ' 
When  they  are  young,  they  are  fike  bells  rung 

backwards. 
Nothing  but  noise  and  giddiness;  and,  come 

to  years  once. 
There  drops  a  son  by  th*  sword  in  his  mistress's 

quarrel; 
A  great  joy  to  his  parents!  A  daughter  ripe 

too. 
Grows  high  and  lusty  in  her  blood,  must  have 
A  heating,  runs  away  with  a  supple-ham*d 

servingman : 
His  twenty  nobles  spent,  takes  to  a  trade. 


And  learns  to  spin  men's  hair  off;    there's 

another:  [jnarry? 

And   most  are  of   this  nature.      Will  you 

Foun.  For  my  part,  yes,  for  any  doubt  I 

feel  yet. 
Val,  And  this  same  i^idow  ? 
Fount.  If  I  may;  and,  methinks,     [gers. 
However  you  are  pleased  to  dispute  these  dan- 
Such  a  warm  match,  and  for  you.  Sir,  were 

not  hurtful. 
Fai.  Not  half  so  killing  as  for  you.   Forme, 
She  can't,  with  all  the  art  she  has,  make  me 

more  miserable. 
Or  much  more  fortunate:  I  have  no  state  left, 
A  benefit  that  none  of  you  can  brag  of. 
And  there's  the  antidote  againt  a  widow ; 
Nothing  to  lose,  but  that  my  soul  inherits. 
Which  she  can  neither  law  nor  claw  away; 
To  that,  but  little  flesh,  it  were  too  much 

else;  [else. 

And  that  unwholesome  too,  it  wcie  too  rich 
And,  to  all  this,  contempt  of  what  she  does: 
I  can  laugh  at  her  tears,  neglect  her  angers. 
Hear  her  without  a  faith,  so  pity  her 
As  if  she  were  a  traitor;  moan  her  person. 
But  deadly  hate  her  pride;  if  you  could  do 

these. 
And  had  but  this  discretion,  and  like  fortune, 
'Twere  but  an  equal  venture. 
Fount.  This  is  malice. 
Val.  When  she  lies  with  your  land,  and 

not  with  you. 
Grows  great  with  jointures,  and  is  brought 

to-bed. 
With  all  the  state  you  have,  you'll  find  this 

certain. 
But  is  it  come  to  pass  you  must  marry? 
Is  there  no  buff  will  hold  you? 
Bel.  Grant  it  be  so?  [maid, 

Fal.  Then  chuse  the  tamer  evil,  take  a 
A  maid  not  worth  a  penny ;  make  her  yours. 
Knead  her,  and  mould  ner  yours;  a  maid 

worth  nothing: 
There  is  u  virtuous  spell  in  that  word  nothing. 


This  seemed  a  better  reading  than  mine.  But  still  it  had  some  obscurities.  Thiat  widows  arc 
long  extents  in  law  upon  men's  livings  or  estates,  is  clear;  but  how  are  they  extents  in  law 
upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets?  A  proper  attention  to  the  metre  gives  cood  reason  to  con- 
cmde  the  second  upon  to  be  an  interpolation ;  for  the  verse  is  perfect,  and  the  sense  clear  with- 
out it.    Widows  are  the  winding-sheets  and  monuments  of  their  dead  husbands.     Seward. 

The  second  upon  should  be  retained.  Widow s,  says  Valentine,  are  long  extents  in  law 
upon  men* 5  livings ;  upon  their  lodies  winding-sheets.  *  Extents  on  their  estates,  winding- 
'  sheets  on  their  bodies.'  Where  is  the  difficulty?  What  follows  proves  this:  Bedding  with 
a  widow  ^  proceeds  Valentine,  is  celebrating  your  funeral. 

,  '7  Within  an  inch  of  a  fircug.]  I  believe  there  is  no  such  word  as  frcug.  Mr.  Theobald 
alters  it  to  Jirelock,  and  was  very  fond  of  the  conjecture,  for  he  sent  it  me  among  the  few  that 
he  favoured  me  with  by  letter,  Sut  I  cannot  see  what  danger  there  is  in  merely  marching  near 
a  firelock,  unless  in  the  instant  of  discharging,  or  what  relation  turning  o  the  toe  like  a  wea- 
ther-cocky has  to  2i  firelock.  I  dare  say  the  Authors  originally  used  a  word  that  signified  a  place 
to  turn  upon,  where  to  slip  was  certain  death ;  the  best  word  I  know  is  precipice,  but  that's  tcx> 
far  from  the  trace  of  the  letters.  Whirlpool,  furnace,  and  spire-top,  would  give  the  sense 
required,  but  I  shall  not  venture  either  of  them  in  the  text.  Seward. 

A« more  wise  to  me, "]  Good  sense,  which  is  the  best  manuscript,  lets  us  sec  at 

once  that  wise  is  a  corruption,  and  that  our  Pocte  undoubtedly  wrote  wife.        ^ympton. 


Act  2.] 
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A  maid  makes  conscience  [pets;'^ 

Of  half-a-crown  a- week  for  pins  and  pup- 
A  maid's  content  with  one  coach  and  two 

horses. 
Not  felling  out  because  they  are  not  matches ; 
Wit^  one  man  satisfied,  with  one  rein  guided. 
With  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed  ;^ 
Aged,  she  makes  the  wife,  preserves  the  fame 

and  issuer 
A  widow  is  a  Christmas-box  that  sweeps  all. 

Fount.  Yet  all  this  cannot  sink  us. 

FaL  You're  my  friends,  [money. 

And  all  my  loving   friends;   I  spend  your 
Yet  I  deserve  it  too ;  you  are  my  friends  still. 
1  ride  your  horses,  when  I  want  I  sell  'em ; 
[  eat  your  meat,  help  to  wear  your  linen ; 
Sometimes  I  jnake  you  drunk,  and  then  you 

seal. 
For  which  1*11  do  you  this  commodity. 
Be  rul'd,  and  let  me  try  her,  TU  discover  her ; 
The  truth  is,  I  will  never  leave  to  trouble  her. 
Till  I  see  through  her;  then,  if  I  find  her 
worthy 

Hare.  This  was  our  meaning,  Valentine. 

VaL  'Tis  done  then. 
I  must  want  nothing. 

Hare,  Nothing  but  the  woman. 

Vai  No  jealousy;  for,  when  I  marry. 
The  devil  must  be  wiser  than  I  take  him. 
And  the  flesh  foolkher.  Come,  let's  to  dinner ; 
Aad  when  I*m  whetted  well  with  wine,  have 
at  her!  lExeuni, 

Enter  hahella  and  Luce, 

hah  But  art  thot^sure? 

Luce,  No  surer  than  I  heard.  [iher  ? 

hah  That  it  was  that  flouting  fellow  s  bro- 

Luce,  Yes,  Shorthose  told  me  so. 

hah  He  did  search  out  the  truth? 


Luce.  It  seems  he  did . 

hah.  Prithee,  Luce,  call  him  hither. 
If  he  be  no  worse,  I  ne'er  repent  my  pity. 
Now,  Sirrah,  what  was  he  we  sent  you  after. 
The  gentleman  i'  th*  black  ? 

Enter  Shorthose* 

Short.  I'  th'  torn  black  ? 

hah.  Yes,  the  same.  Sir. 

Short.  What  would  your  worship  with  him? 

hah.  Why,  my  worship 
Would  know  his  name,  and  what  he  is. 

Short,  'Is  nothing; 
He  is  a  man,  and  yet  he  is  no  man. 

hah.  Yon  must  needs  play  the  fool. 

Short,  *Tis  my  profession. 

hab.  How  is  ne  a  man,  and  no  man? 

S/iort.  He's  a  beggar; 
Only  the  sign  of  a  man,  the  bush  puU'd  down. 
Which  shews  the  house  stands  empty. 

hah.  What's  his  calling? 

Short,  They  call  him  b^gar. 

hab.  What's  his  kindred? 

Short.  Beggars. 

hah.  His  worth? 

Short.  A  learned  beegar,  a  poor  scholar. 

hah  How  does  he  live? 

Short,  Like  worms,  he  eats  old  books. 

hah.  Is  Valentine  his  brother? 

Short.  His  begging  brother. 

hah.  What  may  his  name  be? 

Short.  Orson. 

hah.  Leave  your  fooling.  [ing. 

Short.  You  had  as  good  say,  leave  your  liv- 

hah.  Once  more,' 
Tell  me  his  name  directly. 

Short.  I'll  be  hang'd  first. 
Unless  I  heard  him  christen'd ;  but  I  can  tell 
What  foolish  people  call  him. 


>9 pitis  and  puppets,"]  As  there  is  a  syllable  wanting  in  the  measure  here,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  supply  it.  Pins  and  puppet-shows  seem  to  me  rather  more  expressive  of  a  lady's 
pocket  expences  than  pins  and  puppets.  Seward. 

Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reaaing,  pins  and  pin-puppets ;  and  says;  '  The  fashionable  pln- 
'  cases  in  our  Authors  da3rs,  were  made  in  the  shape  of  little  puppets,  or  poppets ;  and  ihough 
'  that  custom  is  discontinued,  we  still  retain  the  word  pin  poppets  to  this  very  day  in  the  north  of 
*  England.'  But  allowing  this  to  have  been  the  Authors'  meaning,  we  cannot  think  any  ad- 
dition necessary ;  the  old  text  conveying  fully  the  sense  required,  that  a  maid  will  not  be  so 
exorbitant  in  what  is  called  pin-money  a»  a  widow. 

^  .  one  bed,  agsd  she  makes  the  wise,  — ]  Mr.  Theobald  reads,  the  wife  from  the 
oM  qoarto,  and  Mr.  Sympson  thee  wise,  both  retaining  the  word  a^^ed,  which,  though  not 
nonsense,  seems  to  add  very  little  to  the  sense,  especially  to  Mr.  Theobald's  reading,  which  to 
me  seems  as  far  as  he  alters,  to  be  the  true  one.  But  what  convinces  me  that  ased  is  a  spu- 
rious word,  is,  that  it  utterly  spoils  the  measure ;  my  reading  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters, 
restores  the  verse,  and  ^ives,  I  think,  a  much  better  sense,  viz.  that  a  maid  when  married  has 
one  good,  or  the  same  interest  with  her  husband,  in  contradiction  to  a  widow,  who  generally 
has  a  separate  one.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  is,  .  '        . 

With  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed,  one  good. 
She  makes  the  wife,  preserves,  &c. 
Mr.  Seward's  alteration  is  licentious,  and  one  good  is  not  so  strong  a  finish  as  ot.e  hal,  be- 
wlcs  that  it  is  already  implied  in  one  faith,  one  content.   Aged  is,  it  is  true,  rather  hard,  but  not 
unintelligible;  signifying,  that  the  maid,  when  grown  oldc,  makes  a  good  wife,  cn.l  prcicrves 
the  reputation  of  die  familyj  &c.  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  widow. 
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hah.  What? 
Short,  Francisco. 

hah.  Where  lies  this  learning.  Sir? 
Short,  In  Paul's  Chureh-yard,  forsooth.** 
hah.  I  mean  that  gentleman,  fool ! 
Short.  Oh,  that  fool ;  [where. 

He  lies  in  loose  sheets  every  where,  tnat*s  no 

Luce,  You  have  glean*d. 
Since  you  came  to  liOndon^  in  the  country, 
Sborthose,  fcomb ; 

You  were  an  arrant  fool,  a  dull  cold  cox- 
Here  every  tavern  teaches  you;  the  pint  pot 
Has  so  belabour*d  you  with  wit,  your  brave 

acquaintance 
That  gives  you  ak,  so  fortified  your  mazard. 
That  now  there  is  no  talking  to  you. 

I$uh,  *Is  much  improv*d; 
A  fellow,  a  fine  discourserl 

Short,  I  hope  so; 
1  have  not  waited  at  the  tail  of  wit 
So  long,  to  be  an  ass. 

Luce,  out,  say  now,  Shorthose, 
My  lady  should  remove  into  the  country? 
Short,  I  had  as  lieve  she  should  remove  to 
Heav'n, 
And  as  «oon  I'd  undertake  to  follow  hen 
Luce,  W^here  no  old  charnico*''  is,  nor  an- 
chovies. 
Nor  master  Such-a-one,  to  meet  at  the  Rose, 
And  bring  my  lady  Such-a-one*s  chief  cham- 
bermaid. 
hah.  No  bouncing  healths  to  this  brave 
lad,  dear  Shorthose, 
Nor  down  o*  th'  knees  to  that  illustrious  lady. 
Luce,  No  ftdJles,  nor  no  lusty  noise  of 
*  Drawer, 
*  Cariy  this  pottle  to  my  father  Shorthose.* 
Isah.  No  plays  nor  gally-foists,  no  strange 
ambassadors 


To  run  and  wonder  at,  tiU  thou  be*st  oil. 
And  then  come  home  agun,  and  lie  by  th* 
legend. 

Luce,  Say,  she  should  go? 

Short,  If  I  say  so.  Til  be  hang*dj 
Or,  if  I  thought  she*d  go  «-— 

Luce.  What? 

Short,  rd  go  with  her.  [is 

Luce,   But,  Shorthose,  where  thy  heart 

hah.  Do  not  fright  him. 

Luce,  By  this  band,  mistress,  'tis-  a  noise, 
a  loud  one  too,  [gone  too! 

And  from  her  own  mouth ;  presently  to  be 
But  why  ?  or  to  what  end? 

Short.  Mayn't  a  man  die  first? 
She'll  give  him  so  much  time. 

tsah.  Gone  o*  th*  sudden?         [gentlemen. 
Thou  dost  but  jest;  she  must  not  mock  the 

Luce,  She  has  put  them  off  a  month,  they 
dare  not  see  her. 
Believe  me,  mistress,  wliat  I  hear  I  tell  you. 

hah.  Is  this  true,  wench?   Gone  on  so 

short  a  warning! 

What  trick  is  this?  She  ne^'er  told  me  of  it; 

It  must  not  be!  Sirrah,  attend  me  presently, 

(You  know  I've  been  a  careful  friend  uuio 

you) 
Attend  me  in  the  hall,  and  next  be  faithful. 
Cry  not ;  we  shall  not  go. 

Short,  Her  coach  may  orack !       [Exeunt. 

Enter  Valentine,  Francisco,  and  Lance, 

Val.  Which  way  to  live!  How  daf  st  thou 
come  to  town. 
To  ask  such  an  idle  question? 

Fran,  Methinks,  'tis  necessary. 
Unless  you  could  restore  that  annuity 
You  have  tippled  up  in  taverns. 

Val,  Where  hast  thou  been. 


»■  In  PauVs  Church-yard,  forsooth,']  In  our  Authors'  time,  the  booksellers  dwelt  for  the 
most  part  round  about  St.  PauVs  cathedral,  and  MicUcred  their  books  in  a  subterranean  church 
under  it,  called  St.  Faith's.  At  the  fire  of  Ix)ndon,  the  los.^  to  persons  in  that  profession,  and 
in  that  place  only,  was  estimated  at  an  immense  sum.         H. 

»* charnico ]  A  cup  of  chameco  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI. 

but  as  the  several  Editors  of  Shakespeare  have  not  agreed  in  the  explanation  of  it,  we  shall 
set  down  what  each  hath  said  on  the  subject. 

•  On  this,'  says  bishop  Warburtou,  •  the  Oxford  Editor  thus  criticises  in  his  Index:  "This 
**  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  word  for  some  strong  liquor,  which  was  apt  to  bring  drunken 
'^  fellows  to  the  stocks,  since  in  Spanish  charniegos  is  a  term  used  for  the  stocks."  It  was  no 
'  cant  word,  but  a  common  name  for  a  sort  of  sweet  wine,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  pamphlet 

*  intitled.  The  Discovery  of  a  London  Monster,  called  the  Black  Dog  of  Newgate,  printed 

*  1612 :  "  Some  drinking  the  neat  wine  of  Orleance,  some  the  Gascony,  some  the  Bourdeaux. 
**  There  wanted  neither  sherry,  sack,  nor  chameco,  maligo,  nor  amber-coloured  candy,  nor 
"  liquorish  ipocras,  brown  beloved  bastard,  fat  aligant,  or  any  quick-spirited  liquor.** — And  as 
'  chameca  is,  in  Spanish,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  turpentine-tree,  I  imagine  the  growth  of  it 
'  was  in  some  district  abounding  with  that  tree ;  or  that  it  had  its  name  from  a  certain  flavour 
'  resesnbltng  it.'     Thus  far  the  hishop.     Mr.  Hawkins  says,  *  the  vulgar  name  for  thisliouor 

*  was  charingo.  1  meet  with  it  in  an  old  catch  set  to  music  by  I«awcs.'  And  the  last  eaitor 
has  added  the  following  examples.  •  In  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Wits  Miseric;  or,  The  World'i 
'  Madness,  printed  in  1596,  it  is  said,  that  *  the  only  medicine  for  the  flep;hm  is  three  cups  of 

*  chameco  tasting.*     In  a  Collection  of  Epigrams  and  Satires,  without  date,  but  of  the  same 

*  a£,e,  this  liquor  is  mentioned  again : 

** happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know 

**  The  virtue  of  three  cups  of  chameco.'*  R, 
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And  how  broHght  up,  Francisco^  that  thou 

talk*st 
Thus  out  of  France?  Thou  wert  a  |>retty  fel- 
low, [spoilM  thee? 
And  of  a  handsome  knowledge;  who  has 
Lance,   He  that  has  spoird  himself,  to 
make  him  sport,  [him : 
And,  by  his  copy,  will  spoil  all  comes  near 
Buy  bat  a  sl^s^t  if  you  be  yet  so  wealthy. 
And  look  Uiere  who. 

Fal,  V^ell  said,  old  Copyhold. 
Lance.  My  heart's  gooa  freehold.  Sir,  and 
9o  you'll  find  it ; 
This  gentleman's  your  brother,  your  hopeful 
brother,  [after. 

(For  there's  no  hope  of  you)  use  him  there- 
Fa/.  E'en  as  well  as  I  use  myself.     What 

wouldst  thou  have,  Frank  ? 
Fran.    Can  you  procure  me  a  hundred 

pound? 
Lance,  Hark  what  he  says  to  you. 
Oh,  try  your  wits;  they  say  you're  exctJlent 
at  it;  [sensible. 

For  your  land  has  lain  long  bed-rid,  and  un- 
Fran,  And  Dl  forget  all  wrongs.    You  see 
my  state,  [brought  me ; 

And  to  what  wretchedness  your  will  has 
But  what  it  may  be,  by  this  benefit. 
If  timely  done,  and  like  a  noble  brother. 
Both  you  and  I  mav'feel,  and  to  our  comforts. 
FiaL  A  hundred,  pound !  dost  thou  know 

what  thou*st  said,  boy  ? 
Fran,  I  said,  a  hundred  pound. 
Fal.  Thou  hast  said  more 
Than  any  man  can  justify,  believe  it. 
Procure  a  hundred  pounas!  I  sav  to  thee. 
There's  no  such  sum  in  nature ;  forty  shillings 
There  may  be  now  i*  th'  Mint,  and  that's  a 

treasure. 
I  have  seen  five  pound ;  but  let  me  tell  it. 
And  'tis  as  wonaerful  as  calves  with  five  legs. 
Here's  five  shillings,  Frank,  the  harvest  of 
five  weeks. 


And  a  good  crop  too;  take  it,  and  pay  thjr 

first-fruits ; 
I  will  come  down,  and  eat  it  out. 

F^an,  'Tis  patience  , 

Must  meet  with  you,  Sir,  not  love. 

Lance,  Deal  roundly. 
And  leave  these  fiddle-faddles. 

Fal.  Leave  thy  prating! 
Thou  think*st  thou  art  a  notable  wise  fellow. 
Thou  and  thy  rotten  sparrow-hawk ;  two  of 
the  reverend  I 
Lance,  I  think  you  are  mad,  or,  if  you  be 
not,  will  be 
With  the  next  moon.     What  would  you 
have  him  do? 
Val.  How? 

Lance.  To  get  money  first,  that  is,  to  live; 
You've  shew'd  him  how  to  want. 

Val,  'Slive,  how  do  I  live  ? 
Why,  what  dull  fool  would  ask  that  question  ? 
Three  hundred  three-pilds  more,^'  ay,  and 
live  bravely ;  [gloriously : 

The  better  half  o'  th'  town,  and  live  most 
Ask  them  what  states  they  have,  or  what  an* 

nuities. 
Or  when  they  pray  for  seasonable  harvests! 
Thou  hast  a  handsome  wit;  stir  it  into  the 

world,  Frank,  ^ 

Stir,  stir  for  shame;  thou  art  a  pretty  scholar. 
Ask  how  to  live?  Write,  write,  write  any 
thing;  [news. 

The  world's  a  fine  believing  world,  write 
^f  Lance,  Dragons  in  Sussex,**  or  fiery  battles 
Seen  in  the  air  at  Aspurge? 

Val.  There's  the  way,  Frank. 
And,  in  the  tail  of  these,  fright  me  the  king- 
dom [them 
With  a  sharp  prognoftication,  that  shallscour 
(Dearth  u|V)n  dearth)  like  Levant  taffatics;*^ 
Predictions  of  sea-breaches,  wars,  and  want 
Of  herrings  on  our  coast,  with  bloody  noses. 
Lance,  Whirlwinds,  that  shall  take  off  the 
top  of  Grantham  steeple. 


*'  Three  hundred  three  pilds  more,  — ]  i .  e.  Three  hundred  who  dress  richly,  or  in  threc- 
|>il*d  velvets.  Seward. 

*+  Dragons  in  Sussex, ]  In  l6l4,  there  was  a  discourse  published,  of  a  Strang  mon- 
strous serpent,  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  and  two  miles  from  Horsham  in  Sussex,  which  was 
discoverecl  there  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  same  year.  The  relation  is  set  forth  with  an 
aur  of  great  sincerity,  and  attested  by  eye- v/i messes  living  on  the  place.  But,  from  the  descrip* 
tion,  we  are  to  suppose  something  further  intended  by  it,  or  that  some  conundrufn  or  other,  as 
Ben  Jonson  (by  wnom  it  is  mentioned  in  his  Masque,  called  News  from  the  New  World  Dis* 
covered  in  t]ie  Moon)  styles  it,  was  couched  under  the  account:  '  This  serpent,  or  dragon, 
'  as  some  call  it,  is  reput^  to  be  nine  feet,  or  rather  more,  in  length,  and  shaped  almost  in  the 
'  form  of  an  axle-tree  of  a  cart ;  a  quantity  of  thickness  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  smaller 

•  at  both  ends.    The  former  part,  which  he  shoots  forth  as  a  neck,  is  supposed  to  be  an  ell 

•  long,  with  a  white  ring,  as  it  were,  of  scales  about  it.    The  scales  along  nts  back  seem  to  be 

•  bladcish,  aiul  so  much  as  is  discovered  under  his  belly  appeareth  to  be  red;  for  I  speak  of  no 

•  nearer  description  than  of  a  reasonable  ocular  distance.    There  are  likewise,  on  citner  side  of 

•  him,  discovered  two  great  bunches,  so  big  as  a  large  football,  and,  as  some  tliiiik,  will  in  time 
.  •  grow  to  be  wings,*  Src.     More  to  the  same  purpose  may  be  found  in  the  account  itself,  which 

is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  Whallcy. 

»?  like  leven  laffaties-^  Levant  or  Turkey  taftaties  is  good  sense,  whidh  the  former 

reading  seems  not  to  be;  the  conjecture  therefore,  which  is  Mx.  Sympson'8,thoujjh  ad\ancc«l 
with  £>ubt  by  him,  I  think  a  very  happy  one.  Seward, 
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And  cbp  it  on  St.  Fkol's ;  and,  after  these, 
A  r envoy  to  the  city  for  their  sins? 

Fal.  Prohatum  est-,  thou  canst  not  want  a 
pension: 
Go^  switch  me  up  a  covey  of  young  scholars. 
There's  twenty  nobles,  and  two  loads  of  coals. 
Are  not  these  ready  ways }  Cosmography 
Thou'rt  deeply  read  in;  draw  me  a  map  from 

the  Mermaid,^* 
i  mean  a  midnight  map,  to  'scape  the  watches. 
And  such  long  senseless  examinations ; 
And  gentlemen  shall  feed  thee,  right  good 

gentlemen. 
I  cannot  stay  long. 

Lance,  You've  read  learnedly ! 
And  would  you  have  him  follow  these  chi- 
meras? »7  , 
Did  you  b^in  with  ballads? 

Fran,  \^^ll,  I'll  leave  you; 
I  see  my  wants  are  grown  ridiculous : 
Yours  may  be  so ;  I  will  not  curse  you  neither. 
You  may  tnink,  when  these  wanton  fits  areover, 
'  Who  bred  me,  and  who  ruin'd  me.     Look  to 

yourself.  Sir; 
A  providence  I  wait  on ! 
.    ^/.  Thou  art  passionate;*' 
Hast  thou  been  brought  up  with  girls? 

Enter  Skerthose,  'with  a  hag» 

Short,  Rest  you  merry,  gentlemen. 

Vol.  Not  so  merry  as  you  suppose.  Sir. 

ShorL  Pray  stay  a  while,  and  let  me  take  a 

view  of  you ;  [pot  else, 

I  may  put  my  spoon  into  the  wrong  pottage- 

Val.  Why,  wilt  thou  muster  us? 

Skort.  No,  you're  not  he; 
You  are  a  thought  too  handsome. 


Lance.  Who  wouldst  thou  speak  withal) 

why  dost  thou  peep  so  ? 

Short,  I'm  looking  birds*  nests :  I  can  find 

none  [gentleman. 

In  your  bush-beard !  I'd  speak  witn  yeu,  bladi 

Fran,  With  me,  my  friend  ? 

Short.  Yes,  sure ;  and  the  best  friend.  Sir, 

It  seems,  you  spake  withal  this  twelve-month, 

gentleman. 
There's  money  for  you. 

Fal,  How?  [ao  brief! 

Short,  There's  none  for  you.  Sir.     Be  not 
Not,a  penny.    La !  how  he  itches  at  it ! 
Stand  off;  you  stir  my  choler. 
Lance.  Take  it ;  'tis  money. 
Short.  You  are  too  quick  too;  first,  be  surt 
you  have  it : 
Yov  seem  to  be  a  falconer,  but  a  fooliBh  one. 
Lance,  Take  it,  and  say  nothing. 
Short.  You  arecozen'd  too; 
'Tis  take  it,  and  spend.it. 

Fran.  From  whom  came  it.  Sir? 
Short.  Such  another  word,  and  you  shall 
have  none  on' t.  Q^^ 

Fran,  I  thank  you.  Sir;  I  doubly  tnank 
Short.  Well,  Sir;  [hat  drcss'd, 

Then,'  buy  you  better  clothes,  and  get  vour 
And  your  laundress  to  wash  your  boou  wliitf. 
Fran.  Pray  stay.  Sir ;  may  you  not  be  mis- 
taken? 
Short.  I  think  I  am ; 
Give  me  the  money  again;   come,  quick, 
quick,  quick ! 
Fran.  I  would  be  loth  to  render,  till  I  am 
sure  it  be  so.  [Francisco? 

Short.  Hark  in  your  ear;  is'not  your  name 
Fran.  Yes. 


**  — —  a  map  from  the  Mermaid^']  Both  sense  and  measure  confirm  the  trifling  alteration 
which  I  have  made,  but  I  should  have  ventured  it  without  a  note,  hod  it  not  been  necessair  to 
mention  that  the  Mermaid  was  probably  a  famous  tavern.  Valentine,  in  the  next  scene,  oids 
Francisco  meet  him  at  the  Mermaid.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

Draw  me  a  map  o*  the  Mermaid, 

The  Mermaid  was  a  house  of  entertainment,  at  which  our  Poets,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  all  the  wits  of  the  age,  used  to  assemble.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  our 
Authors'  time,  and  celebrated  by  Beaumont,  in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  him  to 
Ben  Jonson : 


■  What  things  have  we  seen 


'  Done  at  tht  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 

*  So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 

*  As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
'  Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  tvit  in  a  Jr-v/, 
'And  had  rcsolv'd  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

•Of  his  dull  life.' 

f  ROM  the  Mermaid  is  clearly  right;  meaning  '  instructions  how  to  escape  the  watch,  at  ie* 

*  parting  from  the  tavern^  and  thcrebv  avoid  long  senseless  oflicial  examinations ;  for  which 

*  mt^t  or  instructions,  Francisco  should  be  fed  by  right  ^ood  gentlemen.*  If  Mr.  Seward  only 
thot^^ht  it prohahUt  that  a  tavern  was  meant,  it  is  amazing  he  should  not  have  understood  th« 
passage;  of  which  his  *  trijling  alteration^  makes  downright  nonsense. 

*7  —  megerasf]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

**  Thou  art  passionate;]  Passionate  signifies  here,  in  the  old  sense,  tender-hearted',  not, 
in  the  aodcrn  sense^  disposed  lo  anger. 
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Skori.  Be  (joiet  then:  It  may  thauder  a 
hundred  times, 
Befbie  such  stones  fall.    Don't  you  need  it? 

Fran,  Yes. 

Skori,  And  it  is  thought  you  have  it. 

Fran.  Yesj  I  think 
I  Have.  [blown. 

Skori,  Then  hold  it  fast;   it  is   not  fiy- 
You  may  pay  for  the  poundage  j  you  forget 

yoursclfr 
I  have  not  seen  a  gentleman  so  backward,. 
A  wanting  gentleman. 

Fran,  Youg  mercy,  Sir! 

Short.  Friend,  you  have  mercy,  a  whole 
hag  full  of  mercy. 
Be  merry  with  it,  and  be  wise. 

Fran.  I  would  fain. 
If  it  please  you,  but  know 

Short.  It  does  not  please  me: 
Tell  o'er  your  mon^,  and  be  not  mad,  boy. 

Fal.  You  have  no  more  such  bags? 

Short.  More  such  there  are.  Sir, 
But  few  I  fear  for  you.    I'\  e  cast  your  water ; 
You've  Wit,  you  need  no  Money.        [^Exii. 

Lance.  Be  not  amazM,  Sir ;  [tive, 

"Tis  ^ood  gold,  good  old  gold ;  this  is  restora- 
And  in  good  time,  it  comes  to  do  you  goo<l. 
Keep  it  and  use  it;  let  honest  fingers  feel  it; 
Yours  be  too  quick,  Sir. 

Fran.  He  nam*d  me,  and  he  gave  it  me ; 
but  from  whom  i  [amine  it. 

Lance.  Let  him  send  more,  and  then  ex- 
This  can  be  but  a  preface. 

Fran.  Being  a  stranger, 
Of  whom  can  I  deserve  tliis? 

Lance.  Sir,  of  any  man 
That  has  but  eyes,  and  manly  understanding. 
To  find  men's  wants :  Good  men  are  bound 
to  do  so.  [ways  than  certainties ; 

Fai.  Now  vou  see,  Frank,  there  are  more 
Now  you  belie\'e.   What  plough  brought  you 

this  harvest. 
What  sale  of  timber, coals,  or  what  annuities? 
These  feed  no  hinds,  nor  wait  the  expectation 
Of  quarter-days ;  you  see  it  show'rs  m  to  you. 
You  are  an  ass !  Lie  plodding,  and  lie  fooung. 
About  this  blazing  star,  and  that  bopeep, 
Whining,  and  fasting,  to  find  the  natural 
reason  [down ! 

Why  a  dog  turns  twice  about  before  he  lie 
What  use  of  these,  or  what  joy  in  annuities. 
Where  every  nian*s  thy  study,  and  thy  tenant? 
I  am  asham'd  on  thee! 

Lance.  Yes,  1  have  seen  [by ^ 

This  fellow.    Thcre*s  a  wealthy  widow  hard 


Fal.  Yes,  marry  is  there. 

Lance.  I  think  he's  her  servant;    [en*tt* 
I  am  cozen*d,  if After  herl  I  am  ture 

F^an.  I  am  glad  on*t. 

Lance.  She's  a  good  woman. 

Fran.  I  am  gla£ler. 

Lance.  And  young  enough,  believe. 

Fran.  I  am  gladder  of  all.  Sir. 

Fid.  Frank,  you  shall  lie  with  me  looiL 

Fran.  I  thantc  my  money. 

Lance.  His  money  shall  lie  with  me;  three 
in  a  bed,  Sir, 
Will  be  too  much  this  weather. 

Fal.  Meet  me  at  the  Mermaid, 
And  thou  shalt  see  what  things    ■ 

Lance.  Trust  to  yourself.  Sir. 

[£!je.  Fran,  and  Lance. 

Enter  Foutitain,  Ilarehrain,'^^  and  Bellamore. 

Fount.  Oh,  Valentine! 

Pal.  How  now?  why  do  you  look  to? 

Bel.  The  widow's  goiog,  man. 

Fal.  Why,  let  her  go,  man. 

Hare.  She's  going  out  o*  th*  town. 

FaL  The  town's  the  happier; 
I  would  they  were  all  gone. 

Fount.  We  cannot  come 
To  speak  with  her.' 

Fal.  Not  to  speak  to  her? 

Bel.  She  will 
Be  gone  within  this  hour;  either  now,"  Val, 

Fount.  Hare.  Now,  now,  now,  good  Val. 

Fal.  I'd  rather 
March  i'  th'  mouth  o*  th*  cannon.  But,  adieu  I 

If  she  be  above  ground Go,  away  to  your 

prayers; 
Away  I  say,  away  !-rr  she  shall  be  spoken 
withal !  [fjTfttn/. 

Enter  Shorlhose,  with  one  hoot  on,  Roger 
and  Humphry. 

Bog,  She  will  go,  Shorthose. 

Short.  Who  can  help  it,  Roger? 

Ralphs  (within)  Roger,  help  down  with 
the  hangings! 

Bog.  By  and  hy,  Ralph ; 
I  am  makmg  up  o'  th*  trunks  here. 

Ralph.  Shorthose  I 

Short.  Well.  [Humphry  1 

Ralph.  Who  looks  to  my  lady*s  wardrobe? 

Hum.  Here. 

Ralph.  Down  with  the  boxes  in  the  gallery. 
And  bring  away  the  coach-cushions. 

5^or/.  Will  It  not  rain? 


^  lam  cosen'd  if  after  her,  I  am  sure  on't."]  We  have  here  followed  the  words  of  the  first 
edition,  but  varied  the  pointing  in  such  a  manner  as  for  the  speech  to  convey  much  humour. 
The  more  modern  editions  read,  /  think  he's  her  servant,  or  1  am  cozened  else,  1  am  sure  on't. 

3^  EtUer  FounUiin,  and  Bellamore.]  Mr.  Theobald  hds  justly  added  Harebrain  to  the 
other  two.  Seward. 

3'  Hither  now  Fal!']  Either  appears  to  us  to  be  corrupt,  and  what  follows  confirms  it.  The 
sense  would  warrant  At  her  now,  Val! — at  least,  some  words  to  that  purnort  are  necessary: 
See  her  now.  Vail  or  to  her  now.  Vail  or  any  thing  to  that  eflfect  j  perhaps,  thither  now, 
VaJ! 
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No  conjuring  abroad,  nor  no  devices. 
To  stop  this  journey? 

Rog,  Why  go  now,  why  now. 
Why  o'  th*  sudden  now  ?  What  preparation. 
What  horses  have  we  ready?  what  provision 
Laid  in  i*  th*  country? 
Hum.  Not  an  egg,  I  hope. 
Roe.  No,  nor  one  drop  of  good  drink,  boys, 

uiere*s  the  devil. 
Short.  I  heartily  pray  the  malt  be  musty ; 
and  then 
We  must  come  up  again. 

Hum.  What  says  tne  steward? 
Rog.  He*8  at*s  wit's  eudj  for,  some  four 
hours  since. 
Out  of  his  haste  and  providence,  he  mistook 
The  miller  s  mangy  mare  for  his  own  nag. 
Short.  And  she  may  break  his  neck,  and 
save  the  journey. 
Oh,  London,  how  1  love  thee ! 

Hum.  Tve  no  boots. 
Nor  none  I'll  buy :  Or,  if  I  had,  refuse  me 
if  I  would  venture  my  ability 
Before  a  cloak- bag^;  men  are  men. 

Short.  For  my  part, 
If  I  l^e  brought^  as  I  know  'twill  be  aim'd  at. 
To  carry  any  dirty  dairy  cream-pot. 
Or  any  gentle  lady  of  tne  laundry,  [ing, 

CharobrmsE,  or  wantonness,  behmd  my  geld- 
With  all  ner  streamers,  knapsacks,  glasses, 
gewgaws. 


As  if  I  were  a  ranning  frippery,'*  [me. 

ril  give  'em  leave  to  cut  my  gtrths,  and  flay « 
I'll  not  be  troubled  with  their  diatillationa,^^ 
At  every  half-mile's  end !  I  understand  mv- 
And  am  resolv'd [self. 

Hum.  To-morrow  night  at  Olivers  I 
Who  shall  be  there,  Irays?  who  ahall  meet 
the  wenches? 

Ros.  The  well-brew'd  stand  of  ale,  we 
should  have  met  atl 

Short.  These  griefs,  like  to  another  tale  of 
Troy, 
Would  mollify  the  hearts  of  barbarous  people. 
And  make  Tom  Butcher  weqp !  J£neas  enters. 
And  now  the  town  is  lost 

Enter  Ralph. 

Ralph.  Why,  whithei  run  you? 
My  lady's  mad. 

Short.  I  would  she  were  in  Bedlam. 

Ralph.  The  carts  are  come;  no  hands  t* 
help  to  load  'em ! 
The  stuff  lies  in  the  hall,  the  plate 

Widow,  (within)  Why  knaves  there! 
Where  be  these  idle  fellows? 

Short.  Shall  I  ride  with  one  baot? 

Wid.  Why,  where  I  say? 

Ralph.  Away,  away,  it  must  be  so. 

Short.  Oh,  tor  a  tickling  storm,  to  last  but 
ten  days.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  iir. 


Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 


Luce,  T>  Y  my  troth,  mistress,  I  did  it  for 

^        the  best.  [tongue, 

hah.  It  may  be  so ;  but.  Luce,  you  have  a 

A  dish  of  meat  in  your  mouth,  which,  if 

'twere  minc'd.  Luce, 
Would  do  a  great  deal  better. 
Luce.  Iprotest,  mistress 
hah.  'Twill  be  your  own  one  time  or 

other.    Walter! 
Walter,  (toithin)  Anon  forsooth. 
hah.  Lay  my  hat  ready,  my  fan  and  cloak — 
You  are  so  full  of  providence — ^and,  Walter, 
Tuck  up  my  little  box  behind  the  coach; 
And  bid  my  maid  make  ready — my  sweet 
service 


To  your  good  lady  mistress— and  my  dog; 
Good,  let  the  coachman  carry  him. 
Luce.  But,  hear  me ! 

hah.  I  am  in  love,  sweet  Lace,  and  you're 

so  skilful,  [me. 

That  I  must  needs  undo  myself-— and,  near 

Let  Oliver  pack  up  my  glass  discretely. 

And  see  my  curls  well  carri«l — Oh,  sweet 

Luce, 
You  have  a  tongue,  and  open  tongues  have 

open— 
You  know  what.  Luce. 
Luce.  Pray  you  be  satisfied. 
hah.  Yes,   and   contented  too,  before  I 
leave  you ! 
There  is  a  Koger,  which  some  call  a  butler'*— 
I  speak  of  certainties,  I  do  not  fish.  Luce: 


3* ftippery.']  Corrected  by  the  Editors  of  1/50. 

Frippery  is  mentioned  in  Monsieur  d'Olive,  a  Comedy,  by  Chapman,  l6o6.  'Passing 
*  yesterday  by  the  Frippery,  I  spied  two  of  them  hanging  out  at  a  stall,  with  a  g^mbreli  thrust 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder.'     It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  'Temj^est,  act  iv.        R. 

Rue  de  Fripperie,  in  Paris,  is  a  place,  like  our  MonmoMth-street,  destined  for  the  sale  of 
old  clothes. 

53  distihations,]  Corrected  in  1750. 

34 call  a  butcher — J  There  was  a  Ro^r  in  the  family,  but  he  was  the  hutler  and  not 

a  hutcher,  and  there  can  scarce  be  any  doubt  of  his  being  the  person  spoke  of  here. 

Sympson. 
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Naj»  do  not  stare;  I  hmve  a  tongue  can  talk 


am; 


And  a  green  chamber.  Luce,  a  back-door 
Opens  to  a  long  gallery;  there  was  a  night. 

Luce- 
Do  you  perceive,  do  you  perceive  me  yet? 
Oh>  do  you  blush.  Luce? — ^a  Friday  nieht— 
I  saw  your  saint.  Luce :  '  For  t*otner  box  of 

marmalade. 
All's  thine,  sweet  Roger!* — this  I  heard,  and 
kept  too. 

Luce.  £*en  as  you* re  a  woman,  mistress— 

hab.  This  I  allow  [ings. 

As  good  and  physical  sometimes,  these  meeU 
And  for  the  cneering  of  the  heart;  but.  Luce, 
To  have  your  ovm  turn  senr'd,  and  to  your 
Tobeadogbolt!  [friend 

Luce.  I  confess  it,  mistress.  [of  me, 

Isab.  As  you  have  made  my  sister  Jealoiis 
And  foolishly,  and  childishly  pursued  it — 
I  have  found  out  your  haunt,  and  trac*d  your 
purposes,  [ways 

For  which  mine  honour  suffers — your  b^t 
Must  be  applied  to  bring  her  back  aeain. 
And  seriously  and  suddenly,  that  so  1 
May  have  a  means  to  clear  myself,  and  she 
A  »ir  opinion  of  me:  Else,  you  peevish— ^- 

Luce.  My  power  and  prayers,  mistress— 

Isab.  What's  the  matter? 

Enter  Shortliose  and  Widow. 

Shori.  I  have  been  with  the  gentleman;  he 

has  it. 
Much  good  may  do  him  with  it.       [To  Isab. 

Wid.  Come,  arc  you  ready  ? 
You  love  so  to  delay  time !  the  day  grows  on. 
Isdb.^  Tve  sent  for  a  few  trifles;  when  those 

are  come. 
And  now  I  know  your  reason. 

Wid.  Know  your  Own  honour  then — About 

your  business ; 
See  the  coach  ready  presently — I'll  tell  you 

more  then ;     \_Exe.  Luce  and  Shorthosi. 
And  understand  it  well.    You  must  not  think 

your  sister 
So  tender-eyed  as  not  to  see  your  follies: 
Alas,  1  know  your  heart,  and  must  imasine. 
And  truly  too,  'tis  not  your  eharity       [done ; 
Can  coin  such  sums  to  give  away  as  you  have 
In  that  you  have  no  wisdom,  Isabel,  no,  nor 

modesty. 
Where  nobler  uses  are  at  home.     I  tell  you, 
I  am  asham'd  to  find  this  in  your  years. 
Far  more  in  your  discretion.     None  to  chuse 
But  things  for  pity,nonet08eal  your  thoughtson, 

'*  So  housel  all  our  hacknies.']  i.  e.  Prepare  our  horses  for  the  journey  that  they  may  feel 
compunctipn  in  their  feeU  It  is  indeed  a  little  profane,  but  that  I'm-sorry  tor;  our  Authors  are 
not  so  cautious  of  this  as  we  might  wish  them,  though  they  are  much  more  so  than  most  of  the 
comic  writers  of  their  age,  or  of  any  since.  Seward. 

5^  Lei  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St.  Bel  Swagger, 

And  we  pass  in  the  heat  ont  /]  Mims  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Albans,  and  some 
local  custom,  tomultuousty  celebrated,  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  this  speech.  It  was,  we  doubt 
not,  familiarly  known  in  the  times  of  our  Authors  ;  but  we  have  in  vain  eadeaTOurod-to  trace 
Its  memory,  or  discover  its  origin. 


But  one  of  no  abiding,  of  no  name? 
Nothing  to  bring  you  but  this,  cold  and 

hunger, 
A  jolly  jointure,  sister ;  you  are  happy !) 
No  money,  no,  not  ten  shillings? 
Isab.  You  search  nearly. 
Wid.  I  know  it,  as  I  know  your  folly;  one 
that  knows  not 
Where  he  shall  eat  his  next  meal,  take  his  rest. 
Unless  it  be  i*  th'  stocks.  What  kindred  has  he. 
But  a  more  wanting  brother  ?  or  what  virtues  ? 
Isab.  You  have  had  rare  intelligence,  I  see, 
Wid.  Or,  say  the  man  had  virtue,     [sister. 
Is  virtue  in  this  age  a  full  inheritance? 
What  jointure  can  he  make  you  ?  Plutarch*8 

^lorals? 
Or  so  much  penny-rent  in  the  small  poets  ? 
This  is  not  well ;  *tis  weak,  and  I  grieve  to 
know  it. 
Isab.  And  this  you  quit  the  town  for? 
Wid.  Is't  not  time?  [I 

Isab.  You  are  better  read  in  my  affairs  than 
That*s  all  I  have  to  ai^wer.  111  go  with  you. 
And  willingly ;  and  whjtt  you  think  most  dan* 

^rous, 

I'll  sit  and  laugh  at.    For,  sister,  'tis  not  folly. 

But  good  discretion,  governs  our  main  for- 

frtd.  Tin  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.    [tunes. 

-  Isab.  I  am  for  you.  [_£lxeunt. 

Enter  Shorthose  and  Humphry,  with  riding" 
rods. 

Hum.  The  devil  cannot  stay  her,  she  will 
on't. 
Eat  an  egg  now ;  and  then  we  must  away. 

Shor/n  am  gall'd  already,  yet  I  will  pray; 
May  London  ways  henceforth  oe  full  of  holes. 
And  coaches  crack  their  wheels;  may  zealous 

smiths 
So  housel  all  our  hacknies,'^  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  High- 
May't  rain  above  all  almanacks,  until    [gate ; 
The  carriers  sail,  and  the  king's  fishmonger 
Ride  like  Arion  on  a  trout  to  London ! 

Hum.  At  St.Alban's,  let  all  the  inns  be 

drunk,  [come  I 

Not  an  hofit  sober,  to  bid  her  worship  wel- 

Short.  Not  a  fiddle,  but  all  preach *d  down 
No  meat,  but  legs  of  beef!     [with  Puritans ; 

Hum.  No  beds,  but  woolpack^! 

Short.  And  those  so  cramm'd  [bandocs! 
With  warrens  of  starv'd  fleas  that  bite  like 
Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St,  Bel  Swagger,^* 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  on't,  and  be  beaten. 
Beaten  abominably,  beaten  horse  and  man. 
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And  all  mj  lady*8  linoen  sprinkled  o*er 
With  suds  and  dish-water ! 

Hum,  Not  a  wheel  but  out  of  joint  P^ 

Enter  Roger  laughing. 

Why  dost  thou  laugh?  fgentleman, 

Rog.  There's  a  gentleman,  and  the  rarest 
And  makes  the  rarest  sport ! 

SharL  Where,  where? 

Rog.  Within  here;  [coachman, 

H*  has  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom  the 
So  tew*d  him  up  with  sack,  that  he  lies  lashing 
A  but  of  malmsy  for  his  mares ! 

Short.  'Tis  very  good. 

Rog.  And  talks  and  laughs,  and  sings  the 
rarest  songs ! 
And,  Shorthose,  he  has  so  maul'd  the  red 

deer  pies. 
Made  sucn  an  alms  i*  the  buttery 

Short.  Better  still. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Widow. 

Hum.  My  lady,  in  a  rage  with  the  gentle- 
man! 
Short.  May  h^  anger  her  into  a  fever. 

\^Exe.  Servants. 

Wid.  I  pray  tell  me,  who  sent  yo\i  hither? 

For  I  imagine  *tis  not  your  condition,  [man) 

(You  look  so  temperately,  and  like  a  gentle^ 

To  ask  me  these  wild  questions. 

^/.  Do  you  think 
I  use  to  walk  of  errands,  gentle  lady ; 
Or  deal  with  women  out  of  dreams  from 
others? 
Wid.  You  have  not  known  me,  sure? 
Val.  Not  much. 
.  Wid.  What  reason 
Have  you  then  to  be  so  tender  of  my  credit? 
You  are  no  kinsman  ? 

Val.  If  you  take  it  so, 
The  honest  oflfice  that  I  came  to  do  you. 
Is  not  so  heavy  but  I  can  return  it : 
Now  I  perceive  you  are  too  proud,  not  worth 
my  visit. 
Wid.  Pray  stay  a  liule ;  proud? 
VaL  Monstrous  proud ! 
I  griev'd  to  hear  a  woman  of  your  value, 
And  your  abundant  parts,  stung  by  the  people ; 
.  But  now  I  see  *tis  true :  You  look  upon  me 
As  if  I  were  a  rude  and  saucy  fellow. 
That  borrowed  all  my  breeding  from  a  dung- 
"^hill ;  [ship  you, 

Or  such  a  one,  as  should  now  fall  ana  wor- 
In  hope  of  pardon :  You  are  cozen*d,  lady ; 
I  came  to  prove  opinion  a  loud  liar. 
To  see  a  woman  only  great  in  goodness. 


And  mistress  of  a  greater  fame  than  fortune : . 
But [proad-iMW, 

Wid.  You*re  a  strange  gentleman !  If  I  were 
I  should  be  monstrous  Angry  (which  I  am  not) 
And  shew  the  effects  of  pride;  I  should  de- 
But,  5«)u  are  welcome,  Sir.  [spise  you  5 

To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  deserve  it,  ii 
A  lustre  in  us ;  and  ev*ry  good  we  have 
Strives  to  shew  gracious  :^Vhat  use  is  it  else? 
Old  age,  which,^'  like  sear  trees,  is  seldom 

seen  affected. 
Stirs  sometimes  at  rehearsal  of  such  acts 
His  daring  youth  endeavour'd. 

Val.  This  is  well ;  [please  me^ 

And,  now  vou  speak  to  the  purpose;  yon 
But,  to  be  place-proud 

JVid.  If  it  be  our  own ; 
Why  are  we  set  here  with  distinction  else. 
Degrees,  and  orders  given  us?  In  you  men, 
*Tis  held  a  coolness,  if  you  lose  your  right; 
Affronts  are  loss  of  honour.^*    Streets,  and 

walls. 
And  upper  ends  of  tables,  had  they  tongues. 
Could  tell  what  blood  has  follow*d,  and  what 
feud,  \3^^f 

About  vour  ranks :  Are  we  so  much  below 
Th«it,  till  you  have  us,  are  the  tops  of  nature. 
To  be  accounted  drones  without  a  difference? 
You*  11  make  us  beasts  indeed. 

VaL  Nay,  worse  than  this  too,       [lucifer, 
Proud  of  your  clothes,  they  swear;  a  mercer's 
A  tumour  tack*d  together  by  a  taylor ! 
Nay,  yet  worse,  proud  of  red  and  white;  a 

varnish 
That  butter-milk  can  better. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  little  [clothes 

Will  vex  these  ^  poor  blind  people !  If  my 
Be  sometimes  gav  and  glorious,  does  it  follow, 
My  mind  must  be  my  mercer*s  too?  Or,  say 
my  beauty  [to  think. 

Please  some  weak  eves,  must  it  please  them 
That  blows  me  up  that  eveiy  hour  blows  off? 
This  is  an  infant's  anger. 

Val.  Thus  they  say  too :  [velvet. 

What  tho'  you  Have  a-  coach  lin*d  thro*  with 
And  four  fair  Flanders  mares,  why  should  the 

streets  be  troubled 
Continually  with  you,  till  carmen  curse  you? 
Can  there  be  ought  in  this  but  pride  of  show, 
lady,  [lawyers, 

And  pride  of  bum-beating?  till  the  learned 
With  their  fat  bags,  are  thrust  against  the 
bulks,  riady. 

Till  all  their  causes  crack?  Why  should  this 
And  t* other  lady,  and  the  third  sweet  ladvi 
And  madam  at  Mile-£nd,  be  daily  visited. 


'^  Short.  Not  a  wheel  hut  out  of  joint  /]  All  the  editions  concur  in  giving  these  words  t» 
Shorthose,  notwithstanding  the  preceding  speech  belongs  to  him.  We  have  ventured  to  place 
them  to  llurnphry. 

3*  Old  age  like  scar  trees,  is  seldom  seen  affected,  stirs  sometimes.']  Here  a  monosyllable 
dropt  had  hurt  the  sense  and  measure.  Seward. 

39  Affronts  and  loss  of  honour.']  It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  alter  and  to  are. 

4®  Poor  blind  people^  Mr.Syiupson  would  read  pur-blind,  but  the  text  does  not  seem  to 
want  anv  amendment.  Svfcard. 
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And  your  poorer  netghboun  with  coarse  naps  ^' 
.    ne^ected^  ^paintings. 

Fashions  conferred  about,  pounciues,  and 
And  young  men's  bodies  read  on  like  ana- 
fFtd,  You're  very  credulous,  [tomies  ? 
And  somewhat  desperate,  to  deliver  this.  Sir, 
To  her  you  know  not;  but  you  shall  confess 

me. 
And  find  I  will  not  start.    Inf  us  all  meetings 
Lie  open  to  these  lewd  reports,    and  our 

thoughts  at  church. 
Oar  Tcry  meditations,  some  will  swear 
(Which  all  should  fear  to  judge,  at  least  un- 
charitably) [sleep. 
Are  mingled  with  your  memories;  cannot 
But  thb  sweet  gentleman  swims  in  our  fancies. 
That  scarlet  man  of  war,  and  that  smooth 

signior ; 
Not  dress  our  heads  without  new  ambushes. 
How  to  surprise  that  greatness,  or  that  glory ; 
Our  very  smiles  are  subiect  to  constructions ; 
Nay,  Sir,  it*s  come  to  this,  we  cannot  pish. 
But  *tis  a  favour  for  some  fool  or  other. 
Should  weexamineyouthus,were*tnot  possible 
To  uke  you  without  perspectives? 

Vai,  It  may  be ; 
But  these  excuse  not. 

Wid.   Nor  yours  force  no  truth.  Sir. 
What  deadly  tongues  you  have,  and  to  those 
tongues  [conscience, 

W*hat  hearts,  and  what  inventions  1  On  my 
An  'twere  not  for  sharp  justice,  you  would 
venture  ig^^^jy 

To  aim  at  your  own  mothers,  and  account  it 
To  say  you  had  done  so.    All  you  think  are 

councils. 
And  cannot  err;  'tis  we  still  that  shew  double. 
Giddy,  or  gorg'd  with  passion ;  we  that  build 
Babels  for  men*s  confusions ;  we  that  scatter, 
As  day  does  his  warm  light,  our  killing  curses 
Over  God's  creatures,  next  to  the  devil's  ma- 
Let  us  entreat  your  good  words.  [lice : 

Fal.  Well,  this  woman 
Has  a  brave  soul.  {_Aside. 

tFid.  Are  we  not  gaily  blest  then. 
And  much  beholden  to  you  for  your  suffer- 
ance?** [us. 
You  may  do  what  you  list,  we  what4)eseems 
And  narrowly  do  that  too,  and  precisely ; 
Our  names  are  serv'd  in  else  at  ordinaries. 
And  belch'd  abroad  in  taverns. 
Val,  Oh,  most  brave  wench. 
And  able  to  redeem  an  age  of  women  I  [Aside, 
Wid.  You  are  no  whoremastersl  Alas,  no, 
gentlemen. 
It  were  an  impudence  to  think  you  vicious : 
You  are  so  holy,  handsome  ladies  fright  you ; 


You  are  the  cool  things  of  the  time,  the  tem« 

perance. 
Mere  emblems  of  the  law,  and  veils  of  virtue ; 
You  are  not  daily  mending  like  Dutch  watches. 
And  plaistering  like  old  walls;  they  are  not 
gentlemen,  [geons. 

That  with  their  secret  sins  encrease  our  sur- 
And  lie  in  foreign  countries,  for  new  sores ; 
Women  are  all  these  vices ;  you're  not  envious. 
False,  covetous,  vain-glorious,  irreligious. 
Drunken,  revengeful,  giddy-eyed  like  parrot^ 

Eaters  of  others  honours 

Val.  You  are  angry.  [more  too; 

JVid,  No,  by  my  troth,  and  yet  I  could  say 

For  when  men  make  me  angry,  I  am  miser« 

able. 

ydl.  Sure  'tis  a  man ;  she  could  not  bear*t 

thus  bravely  else.  [Aside. 

It  may  be,  I  am  tedious. 

Wtd,  Not  at  all.  Sir.  f  me. 

I  am  content  at  this  time  you  should  trouble 
VaL  You  are  distrustful. 
Wid.  Where  I  find  no  truth.  Sir. 
Val,  Come,  come,  you' re  full  of  passioii. 
Wid,  Some  I  have; 
I  were  too  near  the  nature  o'  God  else. 
VaL  You  are  monstrous  peevish. 
Wid.  Because  they're  monstrous  foolish. 
And  know  not  how  to  use  that  should  try  me. 
Val,  I  was  never  answered  thus.  [Asiael\—' 

Was  you  ne'er  drunk,  lady? 
Wid,  No  sure,  not  drunk.  Sir;  yet  I  love 
good  wine,  [peratcly. 

As  I  love  health  and  joy  of  heart,  but  tem- 
Why  do  you  ask  that  question? 

Val.  For  that  sin  [servant ; 

That  they  most  charge  you  with,  is  thb  sin's 
They  say,  vou  are  monstrous— 
Wid.  What,  Sir,  what? 

Val.  Most  strangely 

Wid,  It  has  a  name,  sure? 
Val.  Infinitely  lustful,  [your  husband. 

Without  all  bounds;  they  swear  you  kill'd 
Wid.  Let's  have  it  all,  for  Heav'n's  sake; 

'tis  good  mirth.  Sir. 
Val.  'They  say  you  will  have  four  now,  and 
those  four 
Stuck  in  four  quarters,  like  four  winds,  to 

cool  you.       I 
Will  she  not  cry,  nor  curse?  [Aside, 

Wid.  On  with  your  story !       [pensations, 
VaL  And  that  you're  forcing  out  of  dis- 
With  sums  of.  money,  to  that  purpose. 

Wid,  Four  husbands!    Shoula  not  I  be 
bless'd,  Sir,  for  example? 
Lord,  what  should  I  do  with  them?  turn  a 
malt-mill. 


^  Napfes."]  So  the  two  oldest  quartos.    Modern  editions,  napses.    The  alteration  is  Mr. 
Seward's. 

^  Far'your  substance?]  The  widow  is  declaiming  at  the  libertinism  of  men;  and  as  a  con- 
trast, shews  the  restraint  they  on  pain  of  censure  inflict  on  the  women.     It  is  not  the  sinall 
share  of  maintenance  or  wealth  that  falls  to  the  female  sex  which  she  complains  of,  as  the  old 
reading  implies;  and  therefore  it  has  no  connection  witli  the  context.    My  reading  seems  to  . 
giv«  the  idea  lequiied*  Seward, 
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Or  tithe  them  out  like  town-bulls  to  my  te- 
nants? 
You  come  to  make  me  angry,  but  you  cannot. 

Vol,  rU  make  you  merry  then ;  you're  a 
brave  woman. 
And,  in  despite  of  envy,  a  right  one. 
Go  thy  ways !  troth,  thou  art  as  good  a  woman 
As  any  lord  of  *em  ^11  can  lay  his  leg  over. 
I  do  not  often  commend  your  sex. 

fFid,  It  seems  so,  your  commendations 
Are  so  studied  for.  , 

Val.  I  came  to  see  you,  [ness ; 

And  sift  you  into  flour,  to  know  your  pure- 
And  1  have  found  you  excellent ;  I  thank  you ; 
Continue  so,  and  shew  men  how  to  tread. 
And  women  how  to  follow.   Get  an  husband. 
An  honest  man  (you  are  a  good  woman)  [too 
And  live  hedg*d  in  from  scandal ;  let  him  be 
An  understanding  man,  and  to  that  stedfast; 
*Tis  pity  your  fair  figure  should  miscarry  ; 
And  then  you're  Ax*d.    Farewell  1 

fFid.  Pray  stay  a  little ; 
i  love  your  company,  now  you  arc  so  pleasant. 
And  to  my  disposition  set  so  even. 

Fal.  I  can  no  longer.  {^Exit, 

Wid.  As  I  live,  a  fine  fellow !  [honest. 
This  manly  handsome  bluntness  shews  him 
What  is  he,  or  from  whence?  Bless  me,  four 

husbands ! 
How  prettily  he  fool'd  me  into  vices, 
To  stir  my  jealousy,  and  find  my  nature. 
A  proper  gentleman !  I  am  not  well  o*  th' 

sudden. 
Such  a  companion  I  could  live  and  die  with ! 
His  angers  are  mere  mirth. 

Enter  Isalella, 

liah.  Come,  come,  I'm  ready. 

fFid.  Are  you  so? 

Isah,  What  ails  she  ?  [goes  on ; 

The  coach  stays,  and  the  people;   the  day 
I  am  as  ready  now  as  you  desire,  sister. 
Fy,  who  stays  now?  Why  do  you  sit  and 
pout  thus? 

frid.  Prithee  be  quiet;  I  am  not  well. 

IsaL  For  Heaven's  sake. 
Let's  not  nde  sugg'ring  in  the  night!  Come, 

pray  you  take  rmach 

Some  sweetmeats  in  your  pocket:  If  your  sto- 

fVid.  I  have  a  little  business. 

Isab,  To  abuse  toe,  [picions. 

You  shall  not  find  new  dreams,  and  new  sus- 
To  horse  withal ! 

JVid.  Lord,  who  made  you  a  commander? 
Hey  ho,  my  heart! 

Isab.  Is  the  wind  come  thither,  [to  *em? 
And,  coward-like,  do  you  lose  your  colours 
Are  you  sick  o'  th'  Valentine,  sweet  sister? 

[^Aside, 


Come,  let's  away;  thecountiy  will  so  quicken 

you,  [lady*s  cloak ! 

And  we  shall  live' so  sweetly!  Luce,  my 
Nay,  you  have  put  me  into  such  a  gog  of 

going,  [here, 

I  would  not  stay  for  all  the  world.  If  I  live 
You  have  so  knock*d  this  love  into  my  head. 
That  I  shall  love  any  body ;  and  I  nnd  my 

body,  [sister; 

I  know  not  how,  so  apt-— Pray,  let's  be  gone, 
I  stand  on  thorns. 

H^id,  I  prithee,  IsabelU!  [me) 

(Ffaith,  I  have  some  business  that  concerns 
I  will  suspect  no  more.    Here,  wear  that  for 

me ;  [taylor. 

And  ril  pay  the  hundred  |x>und  you  owe  your 

Enier  Shor those,  Roger,  Humphry ,  and  Ralph, 

Isab.  I  had  rather  gjo;  but 
fVii.  Come,  walk  in  with  me; 
We'll  go  to  cafds.     Unsaddle  the  hones  I 
Short,  A  jubilee!  a  jubilee!  we  stay,  boys'. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Uncle  and  Lance;  Fountain,  Bella' 
mhre,  and  Harebrain  following. 

Vnc,  Are  they  behind  us? 

Lance.  Close,  close ;  s\>eak  aloud.  Sir. 

Vnc.  I'm  glad' my  nephew  has  so  much 

discretion,  [tain  him? 

At  length  to  find  his  wants.    Did  she  enter- 

Lance.  Most  bravely,  nobly,  and  gave  hiox 
such  a  welcome! 

Unc.  For  his  own  sake,  do  you  think? 

Lance.  Most  certain,  Sir; 
And  in  his  own  cause  he  bestir  d  himself  too. 
And  wan  such  liking  from  her,  she  dotes  on 

him.  ' 

H*  has  the  command  of  all  the  house  already. 

Unc.  He  deals  not  well  with  his  friends. 

Lance.  Let  him  deal  on,  [her. 

And  be  his  own  friend ;  he  has  most  need  of 

Unc.  I  wonder  they  would  put  him— 

Lance.  You  are  in  the  right  on'l ; 
A  man  that  must  raise  himself;  I  knew  he*d 

cozen  'em, 
And  glad  I  am  he  has.    He  watch'd  occasion. 
And  round  it  i'  th'  nick. 

Unc.  He  has  deceiv'd  me.  [about. 

Lance.  I  told  you,  howsoe'er  he  wheel'd 
He  would  charge  home  at  length.    How  I 

could  laugh  now. 
To  think  of  these  tame  fools ! 

Unc.  'Twas  not  well  done. 
Because  they  trusted  him ;  yet 

Bel.  Haric  you,  gentlemen !  [us. 

Unc,  We  are  upon  a  business;  pray  excuse 
Tliey  have  it  home. 

Lance.  Come,**  let  it  work.    Good  even, 
gentlemen !    [Exeunt  Uncle  and  Lance, 


4%  Good  on  gentlemen.']  Former  edit.    Amended  by  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Symnson. 

Seward. 
Pvint^d  in  the  following  manner  by  Mr.  Seward, 

Come,  let  it  tcork  good  even  gentlemen* 
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Enter  faleniinis,  Fountain,  Beltdmore,  and 
Harebrain, 

•    Val,  U)}braid  me  with  your  benefits,  you 

pAlchers,^  fnot  I 

You  sh6tten-sdurdi*5  slight  fellows!    Was't 
That  undertook  yoii  first  from  empty  barrels. 
And  brought  those   barking  mouths,    that 

gap'd  like  bung-holes. 
To  utter  sense  ?  Where  got  you  understanding  J 
Who  taught  you  manners  and  a^it  carriage. 
To  rank  yourselves?  Who  fird  you  in  fit  ta« 

vcrtfs?**^ 
Were  those  bom  with  your  worships?  When 

you  came  hither, 
Wliat  brought  you  from  the  universities 
Of  moment  matter  to  allow  you. 
Besides  your  small-beer  sentences*' — ^-^ 
jBp/.  Tis  well.  Sir. 

VaL  Long  cloaks,  with  two-hslnd  rdpiers. 
Boot-hoses, 

With  penny-posies,**  ty^"* 

And  ttrenty  fools*  opinions^  who  lookxl  on 
But  pipiiig  kites,  that  knew  you  would  be 

prizes,**  [stjeilted 

And  'prentices  in  Panrs  €hurch-yard,  that 
Your  want  of  Breton's  books  \^^ 


Fount  *tis  true^  he  is  a  knave;  I  ever 

thought  ih 
Hare.  And  we  are  fools,  tame  fo<}ls! 
Bel.  Ck)me,  let's  go  «eek  him. 
lie  shall  be  hang'd  before  he  colt  us  basely. 

[Exettnt, 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luct, 

Isah,  Art  sure  she  loves  him  ? 

iuce.  Am  I  sure  I  live?  ^ 

And  I  (lave  clapt  on  such  a  comnl^hdatioii 
On  your  revenue— 

Isab.  Faith,  ne's  a  pretty  gentleman. 

jLttce,  Handsoihe  enough^  and  that  he^r  eye 
has  found  oufc.  [the  maddest ! 

Jsab.  He  talks  the  best,  they  say>  and  yet 

£,uce,  H*  has  the  right  way. 

Isab.  How  is  she  ? 

Lnce,  Bears  it  welf^ 
As  if  she  car'd  not;  but  A  tiian  may  see^ 
With  half  an  eye,  tlirough  all  her  forc'd  be- 
And  find  who  is  her  Valentine,      [havioursj 

Isab,  Come,  let's  go  see  her; 
I  long  to  persecute.^^  . 

Luce.  By  no  means;  mistress ; 
Let  her  take  better  hold  firsti 

Isab.  I  could  burst  now  1  [^Exeunt. 

«  To  prosecute.]  Corrected  by  Mr.  Sewahi. 

**  You  pilchers.J  *  Piichet,  says  Warburton,  we  should  read  pilcke,  which  signifies  a  cloke^ 
#r  coat  of  ikiHs,  ttieatiing  the  Scabbard*  This  is  cOnfirnied  by  Junius,  who  renders  pilly  a 
garment  of  skins,  pyltce  bax.  pellice  Fr.  peilicia  Ital.  peilis  Lat.  R; 

**  You  sholten-,  soid.]  Corrected  by  Mr, Theobald. 

*•  Tb  rank  yourselves  ?  ieho  hVd  you,  fefc.J  Rank  and  fie:    \ 

♦7  Small  bare  sentences.']  Corrected  by  Theobald  and  Sympson. 

♦*  JVith  penny-poses^  1  think  it  very  probable  that  sdihe  words  are  lost  here,  that  would 
have  had  more  relation  to  penny-poses  than  what  libW  precedes  them,  and  have  completed 
the  verse.  Steufard. 

We  see  no  occasion  to  suppose  Ivoitis  lost;  but  think  the  Words  should  be  spoken  ludi* 
crdUaly,  ih  mockery  of  the  nidttoes  to  garteh;  &c. 
'  Boot-hoses, 
*  With  penny-posies  !* 

*5  But  piping  rites  that  knetb  you  ioould  be  prizing.]  Kitei  is  d  term  for  sharpers,  as  in  the 
fint  pagp  of  this  play, 

Mainttiining  hbspitulifor  kites  and  curs. 

That  this  therefore  is  the  true  riding  here  I  cannot  drtubt,  for  the"  epithet  piping  expresses  the 
noise  which  th^  kite  makes  in  seeking  his  prev,  and  tahnot,  1  believe,  be  joined  to  any  other 
word  with  proprietv.  Both  Mr.  Sympson  ana  Mr.  Theobald  conjectured,  wiehts,  but  gave  it 
up.    The  cnan^  of  the  last  word  is  equally  necessdiy  to  the  sense.  Seward. 

*^  Britain's  coo^j.]  This  was  a  voluminous  writer  sneer'd  by  several  witd  of  our  Authors' 
age.  The  initial  letters  of  his  name  were  metitioned  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  p.  1 17.  And  Mr. 
Theobald  there  calls  lum  Bro«g/i/an,  quoting  Ben  Jonson's  Alchymist.  But  Mr.  Sympson 
has  found  him  mentiotied  by  Broome  in  his  Merry  Begirars,  where  he  i?  callM  Britain  ;  and 
by  Sir  John  Suckling  in  hid  Goblinsi  by  the  name  of  Ihiton:  Arid  a*,  they  all  agree  in  cha- 
racter, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  meaning  the  sanie  i)er»on.  One  may  collect  from  them 
that  his  works  wcse  fall  of  formal  high-flown  compliments,  and  are  therefore  very  propexJj 
applv'd  here.  Seward. 

His  name  was  Nicholas  Breton,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  voluminous  writer, 
during  a  long  period;  we  have  seen  publications  by  him  from  the  year  l/<82  to  1621 ,  and  pos-, 
MHy  there  may  be  found  ^me  befote  a'tid  sifter  thd^e  years.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  thQ 
particular  works  of  an  author,  who  seems  to  have  been  held  in  no  estimation  by  his  cotempo^ 
fsries)  but  wp  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  one  piece,  merely  on  account  of  sbme  verses  pr&- 
lixed  to  it,  signed  with  the  initial  letters  W.S.  It  has  the  following  punning  title:  •  The 
•  Wil  of  Wit^  Wit's  W^ill,  or  Wil's  wit,  Chuse  you  Whether j  containing  five  !;:?cr  -r  .c  .  *^^^ 
Vol.  I.  «  N 
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[Act  3* 


Enter  JVidvw  and  Luce, 


Hare.  So  they  seem,  Sir.  [breeches, 

Valj  Only  the  thirteen  shillings  in  these 
And  the  odd  groat,  I  take  it,  shall  be  younr. 

Sir; 
A  mark  to  know  a  knave  hy ;  pray  preserve  \U 
Do  not  displease  me  more,  but  take  it  presently! 
Now,  help  me  off  with  my  boots! 

Hare,  We*re  no  grooms.  Sir. 

VaL  For  once  vou  shall  be ;  do  it  willingly , 
Or  by  this  hand  1*11  make  you. 

Bel,  To  our  own.  Sir, 
We  mayapply  our  hands. 

VaL  There  8  your  hangers; 
You  may  deserve  a  strong  pair,  and  a  girdle 
Will  hold  you  without  buckles.    Now  I'm 
perfect ;  [me. 

And  now  the  proudest  of  your  worships  tell 
I  am  beholden  to  you. 

Fount.  No  sucn  matter!  [[dangerous, 

VaU  And  take  heed  how  you  pity  me;  'lis 
Exceeding  dangerous,  to  prate  of  pity. 
Which  are  the  poorer,  you  or  I,  now,  pup- 
pies ?s« 
f  I  witnout  you,  or  you  without  my  knowledge : 
Be  rogues,  and  so  be  gone !  Be  rogues,  and 
For,  if  you  do—  [r^pty  ^^^  * 

Bel.  Only  thus  much,  and  then  we  U  leave 
you : 
The  air  is  far  sharper  than  our  an^r.  Sir, 
And  these  you  may  reserve  to  rail  m  warmer. 

Hare.  Pray  have  a  care.  Sir,  of  your  health ! 
[Exeunt  Lovers. 

Val.  Yes,  hog^hounds,  more  than  you  can 
have  of  your  wits !  [cold  too ; 

'Tis  cold,  and  I  am  very  sensible ;  extremely 
Yet  1*11  not  off,  'till  I  hav^sham'd  these  rascals. 
I  have  endur  d  as  ill  heats  as  another. 
And  e\'ery  way,^*  if  one  could  perish,  nay 

borly  ■  ' 
You*ll  bear  the  blame  on't  1 1  am  colder  here  jsa 
Not  a  poor  penny  left! 

'  Effects  whereof  follow ;  Reade  and  Judge.  Newly  corrected  and  amended,  being  the  fift 
*  time  imprinted.  Compiled  by  Nicholas  Breton,  Gentleman.  l6o6.'  4to.  We  know  no 
writer  of  that  time  to  whom  the  above  initials  will  apply,  except  our  great  dramatic  writer 
Shakespeare.  To  another  pamphlet  of  Breton  s,  Ben  Jonson  hath  pn-dxed  commendatory 
verses,  winch  are  not  inserted  in  the  last,  or  any  other  edition  of  his  Works.  .  R, 

5*  Poorer^  ye  are  now  puppies  f]  Here  the  sense  and  measure  have  equally  suffered. 
How  Bat  is  it  merely  to  call  them  puppies?  He  had  called  them  whelps,  ana  worse  names 
before.  I  sent  my  emendation  to  Mr.  Theobald,  and  tind  it  in  his  margin.  Mr.Sympson 
too  says  that  he  hit  upon  the  same.  Seu^ard. 

5*  And  every  way  if  one  could  perish  my  body,  you*  II  bear  the  blame  out.']  Here  both 
sense  and  measure  seem  entirely  lost,  nor  can  I  restore  either  without  taking  liberties,  which  1 
doubt  will  be  thought  unwarrantable.  I  have  given  the  only  tolerable  sense  which  I  could 
pick  out  of  the  wreck  that  is  left;  but  am  far  from  imposing  my  additions  as  the  genuine  texu 

Seward* 

Mr:  Seward  reads, 

And  almost  every  way  that  one  can  perish ; 

AJy  body,  you' it  bear  cold,  but  they  the  blame  otCt. 

This  passage  is  difficult,»yet  the  additions  of  Mr.  Seward  are  indeed  unwarrantable.  Our 
Regulation  of  the  points,  we  apprehend,  makes  sense  of  the  old  reading,  aqcording  to  which 
Valentine  means, '  I  have  endured  as  violent  heats  as  any  man,  and  could  endure  any  extremity^- 
'  but  you'll  bear  the  blame,  you  hoghounds,  &c.'  meaning  the  Lovers. 

*^ /am  c«Wef  here.]  Meaning  his  pockets. 


Fount.  This  cannot  save  you. 

Val.  Taunt  my  integrity,  you  whelps? 

Bel.  You  may  talk  [ther  1 

The  stock  we  g^ve  you  out;  but,  see  no  fur- 

Ilare,  You  tempt  our  patience  1  We  have 

found  you  out,  [feather'd, 

And  what  your  trust  comes  to ;  you  are  well 

Thank  us ;  and  think  now  of  an  honest  course, 

'Tis  time ;  men  now  begin  to  look;  and  nar^^ 

rowly. 
Into  vour  tumbling  tricks ;  they're  stale. 

ff^id.  Is  noi  that  he? 

Luce.  Tis  he. 

Wid.  Be  still,  and  mark  him. 
•  VaL  How  miserable  ['em  ! 

Will  these  poor  wretches  be,  when  1  forsake 
But,  things  nave  their  necessities.  I'm  sorry  1 
To  what  a  vomit  must  they  turn  again  now  ! 
To  their  own  dear  dunghill  breeding  1  Never 

hope. 
After  I  cast  you  off,  jou  men  of  motley, 
You  most  undone  thmgs«  below  pity,  any 
That  has  a  soul  and  sixpence  dares  relieve  you ; 
My  name  shall  bar  toat  blessing.    There's 
your  cloak,  [you 

Sir ;  keep  it  close  to  you^  it  may  yet  preserve 
A  fortnight  longer  from  the  fool!  Your  hat; 
Pray  be  cover'd !  [me. 

And  there's  the  sattin  that  your  worship  sent 
Will  serve  you  at  a  sizes  yet. 

Fount,  Nay,  faith.  Sir, 
You  may  e'en  rub  these  out  now. 

VaL  No  such  relick. 
Nor  the  least  rag  of  such,  a  sordid  weakness. 
Shall  keep  me  warm.    These  breeches  are 
mine  own,  [passion, 

Purchas'd,  and  paid  for,  without  your  com^ 
And  Christian-breeches,  founded  in  Black'^ 
And  so  I  will  maintain  'em*  [Friars, 
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Enter  Uncle  with  a  hag, 

Unc,  T  has  taken  rarely; 
Andy  now  he's  flead,  he  will  be  ruFd. 

Lance.  To  him,  tew  him. 
Abuse  him,  and  nip  him  dose.  ' 

Unc.  Why,  how  how,  cousin? 
Sunning  yourself  this  weatiier  i 

Vol,  As  you  see.  Sir; 
In  a  hot  fit,  I  thank  my  friends, 

Unc,  But,  cousin,  -  [heritance ; 

Where  are  your  clothed,  man?  those  are  noin- 
Your  scruple  may  compound  with  those  1  take 
This  is  no  fashion,  cousin.  [it; 

Val.  Not  much  follow'd, 
I  must  confess;  yet.  Uncle,  I  determine 
To  try  what  may  be  done  next  term. 

Lance,  How  came  you  thus.  Sir?  for  you're 
strangely  mew'd.**  [fools 

Val.  Rags,  toys,  and  trifles,  fit  only  for  those 
That  first  possessed  'em,  and  to  those  knaves 
they're  rendered.  [cents. 

Freemen,  ^Uncle,  ought  to  appear  like  inno- 
Old  Adam, 
A  fair  fig-leaf  sufficient.'' 

Unc,  Take  me  with  you ; 
Were  these  your  friends  that  clear'd  you  thus? 

Val.  Hang  friends. 
And  even  reckoning,  that  make  friends! 

Unc.  I  thought  till  how,  [chase. 

There  had  been  no  such  living,  no  such  pur- 
(For  all  the  rest  is  labour)  as  a  list  [you.  Sir, 
Of  honourable  friends.  Do  not  sucn  men  as 
In  lieu  of  all  your  understandings,  travels. 
And  those  great  gifts  of  nature,  aim  at  more 
Than  casting  off  your  coats?  I'm  strangely 
cozenM  I  [cold  you  feel  now. 

Lance.  Should  not  the  town  shake  at  the 
And  all  the  gentry  suifer  interdiction ; 
No  more  sense  spoken^  all  things  Goth  and 
Vandal,  [lets, 

'Till  you  be  summ'd  again,  velvets  and  scar- 
Anointed  with  gold  lace,  and  cloth  of  silver 
1  urn'd  into  Spanish  cottons  for  a  penance. 
Wits  blasted  with  your  bulb,  and  taverns  wi- 

ther'd. 
As  though  the  term  lay  at  St.  Albans? 

Val.  Gentlemen, 
You've  spoken  long  and  level;  I  beseech  you, 

^*  Strangely  mov*d.]  Mr.  Theobald  says  in  his  margin  that  meto'd  is  a  term  in  falconiy 
for  shedding  of  feathers  i  it  is  derived  from  muhr  to  change,  and  is  a  very  just  emendation. 
The  word  summ'd  below,  is  another  term  in  falconry,  and  signifies  full  plumed,  both  proper 
to  Lance,  who  is  a  falconer  as  well  as  tenant.  Seward. 

5'  And  to  those  knaves,  they  are  rendred  freemen  Vncle,  ou^ht  to  appeare  like  innocents, 
old  Adam,  afairefigge-leefe  sufficient^  Here,  I  believe,  somethmg  is  lost  that  would  probably 
have  filled  up  lioth  sense  and  measure.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

AW  freemen.  Uncle,  ought  f  appear,  &c. 

We  believe  this  gentleman  right  in  his  opinion,  and  that  some  words  have  been  dropped ;  but 
cannot  think  his  interpolation  either  necessary  or  warrantable* 


Tuke  breath  a  while,  and  hear  me. 

You  imagine  now,   by  the  twirling  of  your 

strings. 
That  I  am  at  the  last,  as  also  that  my  friends 
Are  flown  like  swallows  after  summer? 

Unc.  Yes,  Sir.  [pannier, 

Val,  And  that  I  have  no  more  in  this  poor 
To  raise  me  up  again  above  your  rents,  Uncle? 

Unc.  All  this  I  do  believe. 

Val.  You  have  no  mind  to  better  me  ? 

Unc,  Yes,  cousin,  [you 

And  to  that  end  I  come,  and  once  more  offer 
All  that  my  pow'r  is  master  of. 

Val.  A  match  then ; 
Lay  me  down  fifty  pounds  there, 

Unc^  There  it  is.  Sir.  [to  give  this, 

VnL  And  on  it  write,  that  you  are  pleas'd 
As  due  unto  my  merit,  without  oaution 
Of  land  redeeming,  tedious  thanks,  or  thrift 
Hereafter  to  be  hop'd  |br. 

Unc,  How? 
\Luce  lays  a  suit  and  letter  at  the  door, 
\  Vol.  Without  daring. 
When  you  are  drunk,  to  relish  of  revilings. 
To  which  you're  prone  in  sack.  Uncle. 

Unc.  I  thank  you,'  Sir. 

Lance.  Come»  come  away,  let  the  young 

wanton  play  awhile ; 

Away,  I  say.  Sir  I  Let  him  go  forward  with 

His  naked  fashion;  he*  11  seek  you  to-morrow. 

Goodly  weather,  sultry  hot,  sultry!  how  I 

sweat  1 

Unc,  Farewell,  Sir. 

{^Exeunt  Uncle  and  Lance. 

V(^l.  'Would  Ijsweat  too!  I'm  monstrous 

vex'd,  and  cold  too;  .    [streets  in. 

And  these  arc  but  thin  pump^  to  walk  the 

Clothes  1  must  get;  this  fashion  will  not 

f^dge  with  me ; 
Besides,  'tis  an  ill  winter  wear.  What  art  thou  ? 
Yes,  they  are  clothes,  and  rich  ones;  some 

fool  has  left  *em : 
And  if  r  should  utter— What's  this  paper  here? 

*  IjCt  these  be  only  worn  by  the  most  noble 

*  And  deserving  gentleman  Valentine.' 
Dropt  out  o' th' clouds!  I  think  they're  full 

of  gold  too  1  [again ; 

Well,  I'll  leave  my  wonder,  and  be  warm 
In  the  next  house  I'll  shift. 
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ACT   IV, 


Enter  F((^ncisco,  Uncle,  and  Lance. 

jFrait. T^HY  do  you  deal  thus  with  htm? 
^  *       *tis  unnobly. 
Unc.  Peace,  cousin,  peace  ^  you  are  too 
tender  of  him :  [thus. 

He  must  be  dealt  thus  with,  he  must  be  cur'd 
The  violence  of  his  disease,  Francisco, 
Must  nQt  be  jested  with ;  'ttssrown  infectious. 
And  now  strong  corrosivto  ^lust  cute  himl 

Lance.  H*  lias  had  a  stinger,  [comes. 

Has  eaten  off  his  clothes;  the  next  his  skin 
Unc,  And  let  it  search  him  to  the  bones; 
'tis  better, 
'Twill  make  him  feel  it. 

Lance.  Where  be  his  noble  friends  now? 
Will  his  fantastical  opinions  clothe  him? 
Or  the  learned  art  of  having  nothing  feed 
)iim?' 
Unc.  It  must  needs,  greedily;         [naked. 
For  all  his  frtends  have  flun^  him  off,  he*s 
And  where  to  skin  himself  again,  if  }'  know. 
Or  can  jevise  how  he  should  get  himself 

lodging [him. 

His  spirit  must  be  bow*d,  and  now  we  have 
Have  him  at  that  we  hoped  for. 

Lance.  Next  time,  we  meet  him      [him. 
Cracking  of  nuts,  with  half  a  cloak  about 
(For  all  means  are  cut  off)  or  borrowing  six- 
pence, ' 
To  snew  his  bounty  in  the  pottage  ordinary, 

•  Fran.  Which- way  went  he? 

Lance.  Pox,  why  should  you  ask  after  him  ) 
You  have  been  trimm'd  already ;  let  him  take 

his  fortune : 
He  spurn  it  out  himself.  Sir ;  there's  no  pity. 
'  Unc.  Besides,  some  good  to  you  now,  from 
this  misery. 
Fran.  I  rise  upon  his  ruins  I  Fy,  fy.  Uncle, 
Fy,  honest  Lance  1   Those  gentlemen  were 

base  people. 
That  could  so  soon  take  fire  to  his  destruction. 

•  ilnc.  You  are  a  fool,  you  are  a  fool,  a  youiig 

man  J  *' 

^nter  Valentine. 

Val.   Morrow,    Uncle!    morrow  Frank;^ 
•  'Sweet.Frdnk! 
And  how,  and  how  d'ye  think  now?  how 

shev^  matters?  '  

Morrom  Bandogl 
Unc.  How? 

Fran,  Is  this  man  naked« 
Forsaken  of  his  friends? 

f^,  Thou'rt  handsome,  Frank,        [well; 

A  prptty  gentleman;  iV  faith*  thoa  tookest 

And  yet  here  may  be  those  that  Ip^k  a^  han4T 

some. 

Lmnce.  Sure  he  can  ocu^ure,  afid  has  th^ 

devil  for  his  tailor* 


Unc.  New  and  rich ! 
'Tis  most  in^possible  he  should  recover. 
Lance.  Give  hiiii  this  luck,  and  fling  hidi 

into  the  sea. 
Unc.  *Tis  not  he; 
Im'agiriatidn  cannot  work  this  miracle. 
Val.  Yes,  yes,  'tjs  he,  I'wiU  assure  you. 
Uncle; 
The  very  he;  the  he  your  wisdom  play -d  withal' 
I  thank  you  for't;  neich'd  at  his' nakedness. 
And  made  his  cold  and  no\'erty  your  pastime. 
You  see  I  live,  and  the  nest  can  do  nO  moire. 
Uncle ;  [still. 

And,*  tho'  I  have  no  state,  I  keep  the  streets 
And  take  ipy  pleasure  in  the  town,  like  ^ 

poor  gentleman ; 
Wear  clothes  to  keep  me  warm,  poor  things  ^ 

they  serve  me!  ' 
Can  make  a  show  too,  if  I  list;  yes.  Uncle, 
And  ring  a  peal  in  my  pockets,  ding-dong^ 

Uncle! 
These  are  mad  foolish  ways,  but  who  can 
help  'em  ? 
Unc.  i  am  amazed ! 

Lance.  I'll  sell  my  copyhold ;  [things^ 

Fot  since  there  are  such  excellent  new  nO« 
Why  shpuldl  labour?    Is  there  po  faiiy 

haunts  him?     ' 
No  nit,  nor  no  old  woman? 
Unc,  You  are  Valentine? 
Val.  I  think  so,  I  can'(  tell,  {  have  been 
cali'd  so,  [dor  at  me. 

And  some  say  christen'd.    Why  do  you  won- 
And  swell,  as  if  you  had  met  a  s^qeant  fa^st* 
ing?  '  [fools! 

Did  you  ever  know  desert  want?   You  are 
A  little  stoop  there  may  be  to  allay  him, 
(H'e  d  grow  too  r^^  else)  a  sniail  eclipse  (a 

shadow  him ;        " 
But  oiit  he  must  break,  glowingly  ^in, 
And  with  a  great  lustre,  look  you.  Uncle, 
Motion  and  majesty. 
Unc,  I  am  confounded  I 
Fran.  I'm  of  his  faith. 
Val.  Walk  by  his  careless  kinsman. 
And  turn  again,  and  walk  ^d  (ook  thus. 

Uncle, 

Taking  some  one  by  the  band  he  loves  besf. 

Leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  hpg-markctj 

Come,  Frank,  ,  [thee. 

Fortune  is  now  miy  friend;  let  mc  '^^S^ 

Fran.  Good  morrowi  Uncle!  \  pust  peps 

fwith  him.  Hnhabits, 

Flay  me,  and  turn  me  out  where  none 
Within  two  hours  I  shall  be  thus  agisin. 
Now  wonder  on,  and  laugh  at  your  wn 
igRoranp^;  [Eaii.  V^,  and  Fran, 

Unc.  I  do  believe  him. 
Lance.  So  do  I,  and  heartily: 
Upon  my  conscience,  bury  him  staik  naked. 
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He'4    rue  arauni   within   two  hours,   em- 
broidered, [so  thick 
Sow  mustard-seeds,  and  they  can*t  come  up 
As  his  new  sattins  do,  and  efoths  of  siWer ; 
There  is  pp  striving. 

Unc.  Let  him  play  a  while  then, 
And  let*s  search  out  what  haiidr— ?r; 

Lance,  Ay,  there  the  game  lies.  [Exeimt, 

JZnter  Founiain,  Bellamore,  and  Ilarebrain, 

Fount.  Come,  leCs  speak  for  ourselves; 
we*ve  lodg*d  him  sure  enoughs 
)IIs  nakedness  dare  not  peep  out  to  cross  us. 

Bel,  We  caij  have  no  admittance. 

Hare.  Let*s  in  boldly,  [favour. 

And  use  our  best  arts.  V^ho  she  deigns  to 
VVeVe  all  content 

Fount.  Much  good  may  do  her  with  him  1 
No  civil  wafs! 

Pei,  By  np  meaps.  l^oyr  dp  I  [liijg; 
Wonder  m  what  old  tod  *  ivy  he  lies  whist- 
For  means  nor  c|othes  he  hath  none,  nor 

none  will  trust  himj 
We've  Qiade  that  side  sure.    We'll  teach  l^W 
a  new  wooing. 

Hare.  Say,  it  js  his  Ujicle's  spite  ? 

Fount.  All  one,  ^ntlemen ; 
T  has  rjd  us  of  a  fair  incqmbirance, 
4nd  makes  us  look  about  to  our  own  fortpnes^ 
Who  are  thes^? 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Isah.  Not  see  this  njan  yet  I  we)l,  I  shall 
be  wiser :  [so  ? 

But,  Luce,  didst  ever  kno^  a  woman  melt 
She*s  finely  hurt  to  hunt. 

Luce,  reace!  the  thrpe  suitors ! 

Isab.  I  could  so  titter  now  and  laugh :  *  I 

*  was  lost.  Luce,'* 
*  And  I  must  love,  I  knpw  npt  what!'  Oh, 

Cupid,  [cocks  1 

What  pretty  gins  thou  hfist  to  halter  wopd- 
<  And  we  must  into  th*  cquntry  in  all  haste, 

*  Luce.*  '    {^Laughing, 
Luce.  For  Heaven's  sake,  mistress     » 
Isab.  Nay,  I've  done; 

I  roust  laugh  though;  but,  schplor,  I  shal) 
teach  you  I 

Fount,  Tis  her  sister. 

Bel.  Save  you,  ladies} 

Isab,  Fair  met,  gentlemen ! 
Your* re  visiting  my  sister,  I  assure  n^ysclf, 

Hare.  We  woufd  fain  bless  our  ejes. 

Isab.  Behold  and  welcome. 
You'd  see  her? 

Fimnt.  'Tis  our  business. 

Isap.  Y^u  s^^U  9^  ^^r« 
And  you  ^ha|l  talk  with  her« 

•  Tod.]  L  e.  Bushy,  thick, 

'^  /  was  lQst»  Luce,  ^c."]  These  words  are  ineant  at  what  the  Widow  had  said  of  her. 

'7  ff  you  live  qfler  this  ]  We  suppose  Luce  to  be  here  addressine  herself,  in  idea,  t« 
f)ke  Widow,  ^he  has  before  said*  this  project  would  kill  her.  And  the  suoceeding  ihox% 
ipeech  of  Isabella  warraats,  if  not  oonfirmsj  this  explanation. 


Luce.  She  will  not  see  'eip. 
Nor  spend  a  word. 

Isah.  ril  make  her  fret  a  thousand ;  • 
Nay,  now  I've  foqnd  the  scab,  I  will  so 
scratch  her  I 

Luce.  She  can't  endure  'em. 

Isab.  She  loves  *em  but  too  dearly. 
Come,  follow  ine,  1*11  brins  yov^  to  the  party ; 
Then  make  your  own  conditions,  gentlemen  r 

Luce.  She's  sick,  you  know. 

Isab.  I'll  make  her  well,  or  kill  her.— - 
And  take  no  idle  answer,  you  arc  fools  then ; 
Nor  stand  off  for  her  state,  she*ll  scorn  you 

all  then ; 
But  urse  her  still,  and,  though  she  fret,  still 

follow  her; 
A  widow  must  be  won  so* 

Bel.  She  speaks  bravely. 

Isab.  I  would  fain  have  ahrother-in-law^ 
I  love  men's  company, 
And  if  she  call  fbr  dinner,  to  avoid  you. 
Be  sure  you  stay,  follow  her  into  her  chamber  | 
If  she  retire  to  pray,  pray  with  her,  and  boldly. 
Like  honest  lovers. 

Luce.  This  will  kill  her. 

Fqunt.  You've  shew'd  us  one  way,  do  bu^ 
lead  the  other. 

Isab.  I  know  you  stand  o*  thorns;  eoine, 
I'll  disoatch  you. 

Luce.  ifyovL  live  after  thisS'— — >- 

fsab.  I've  lost  my  aim,  [Exeunt^ 

Enter  Valentine  and  Francisco. 

Fran.  Did  you  not  see  'em  since ^ 

Val.  No,  han^  *em,  hang 'em ! 

Fran.  Nor  will  you  not  be  seen  by  *eml 

Fal.  Let  *em  alone,  Frank ; 
I'll  make  'em  their  own  justice,  an(]  a  jerker, 

Fran.  Such  base  (Jiscourteovis  dog- whelps  i 

Fal.  vl  shall  dog  'em. 
And  double  dc^  *em,  ere  I've  done. 

Fran.  Will  you  go  with  me) 
For  I  would  fain  find  out  this  piece  of  bounty. 
It  was  the  Widow's  m^n,  that  {  am  certain  of, 

Fal.  To  what  end  would  you  go? 

Fran.  To  give  thanks.  Sir. 
V  FaL  tiang  giving  thanks;  hast  not  thoi^ 

parts  deserve  itT 
It  includes  a  further  will  to  be  beholden ; 
Asmara  can  do  no  more  at  doors.    If  you 
Wnl  go,  there  lies  your  way. 

Fran.  I  hope  you'll  go. 

FqI.  No,  not  in  ceremony,  and  to  a  woiqan. 
With  mine  own  father,  [were  he  living, 
Frank;  fbe 

I  would  to  the  court  with  bears  first.  If  i% 
That  wench  I  think  it  is,  (for  t'other's  wiser) 
I  woqld  npt  he  so  look'd  upon,  and  laugh'd  at^ 
So  made  a  ladder  for  her  wit  to  climb  upon. 
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(For  'tis  the  tartest  Ut  in  Christendom ; 
J  know  her  well,  Frank ,  and  have  buckled 
with  her)  [flouted. 

So  lick*dy  and  8troak*d,  flear*d  upon,  and 
And  shewn  to  chambermaids,  like  a  strange 

beast 
She  had  purchas'd  with  her  penny ! 

Fran.  You're  a  strange  man! 
^ut  do  you  think  it  was  a  woman ^ 

Vol.  There's  no  doubt  on't  j 
Who  can  be  there  to  do  it  else?  Besides, 
The  manner  of  the  circumstances— -^ 

Fran,  Then,  such  courtesies,  fdom, 

Whoe\'er  does  'em,  Sir,  saying  your  own  wis- 
Must  be  more  look'd  into,  and  better  answered. 
Than  with  deser\ing  slights,  or  what  we  ought 
To  have  conierr'd  upon  us  ^  men  may  starve 

else: 
Means  are  nqt  gotten  now  with  crying  out, 
'  I  am  a  gallant  fellow,  a  aood  solciier, 
♦  A  man  of  learning,  or  (it  to  be  employ'dl* 
Immediate  blessings  cease  like  miracles. 
And  we  must  grow  by  second  means.   I  pray^ 

go  with  me ; 
Even  as  you  love  me,  Sir. 

VaL  ril  come  to  thee ;  [p'ries ; 

^ut,  Frank,  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  your  fop- 
Pisp^tch  those  ere  I  come. 

Fran.  You  will  not  fail  me) 

Val.  Some  two  hours  hence,  expect  mc. 

Fran,  I  thank  you. 
And  will  look  for  you.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  fFidouj,  Sharthose,  Rager,  and  several 
other  Servants, 

JFid.  Who  let  me  in  these  puppies?  You 
blind  rascals, ^^ 
You  drunken  knaves !  I^sently. 

Short,  Yes,  forsooth,  I'll  let  'em  m  pre- 
Gentlemen  1  [bawling  rogue  I 

fVid.  'Sprecious,  you  blown  puddn»«,  you 
Short.,  I  bawl  as  loud  as  I  can.     Would 
you  have  me  fetch  *em 
Upon  my  back? 

'*  JFho  let  me  in  these  puppies,  you  blind  rascals,  you  drunken  knaves  several.]  So  the 
first  quarto.    Mr.  Seward,  ^ 

JFho  let  in  these  puppies? 
You  several  blind  rascals,  drunken  knaves. 

We  apprehend  the  word  several  to  have  been  a  marginal  direction  for  the  appearance  of  ^^Ofra/ 
servants  in  this  place. 

55  fVe  come  to  he  merry,  madam,  and  very  merry,  'me  live  to  laugh  heartily.']  First  quar- 
to.   Second,  men  i«qve  to  laugh  heartily.']  Mr.  Seward  reads, 

fFe  come  to  b*  merrif,  madam,  very  merry. 
Love  to  laugh  heartily,  &c. 

M'^e  have  taken  a  greater  liberty  here  than  is  usual  with  us,  but  no  more  than  seems  absolutely 
necessaiy. 

^  Title*pi«re.]  (Quasi,  frontispiece.)  So  the  first  edition;  all  the  others  read,  littlb 
piece  of  anger, 

^'  Vou  know  not  how  to  grace  yourseff.]  As  the  negative  seems  to  hurt  both  sense  and 
measure,  I  have  expunsed  it.  Seward, 

The  negative  should  be  retained;  it  is  ironical.  So  the  Nurse  of  Juliet:  •  You  know  not 
how  to  cbuse  p,  man!*  meaning  she  does  know,  having  chosen  Romeo. 


IFid,  Get  'em  out,  rascal,  out  with  'efo« 
I  sweat  to  have  'em  near  me.  [out! 

Short.  I  should  sweat  more 
To  carry  'em  out. 

Rog.  They  are  gentlemen,  madam. 

Short.  Shall  we  get  'em  into  the  buttery, 
and  make  'em  drink? 

Jf'id.  Do  any  thing,  so  I  be  eas'd. 

Enter  Isabella,  Fountain,  Bellamore,  and 
Harebrain. 

Isab.  Now  to  her.  Sir;  fear  nothing. 
Rog.  Slip  aside,  boy ; 
I  know  she  loves  *em,  howsoe*er  die  carries  it. 
And  has  invited  *em ;  ray  young  mbtress  told 
me  so.  [*)anfs. 

Short.  Away  to  tables  then.   \Exeunt  Ser^ 
Jsab,  I  shall  burst  with  the  sport  on*t. 
Fount.  You  arc  too  curious,  madam. 
Too  full  of  preparation ;  we  ejspject  it  not. 
Bel.    Methmks  the  house  is  handsome^ 
ev'ry  place  decent; 
What  need  jfou  be  so  vex'd  ? 

Hare.  W  e  are  no  strangers.  [us. 

Fount,  What  tho'  we  come  ere  you  expected 
Do  not  we  know  your  entertainments,  madam» 
Are  free  and  full  at  all  times? 
IVid.  You  are  merry,  gentlemen. 
Bel,  Werome  to  be  merry,  madam,  and 
very  merry,  [lady. 

Come  to  laugh  heartily ,'»  and,\iow  and  then, 
A  little  of  our  old  plea. 

}Vid,  I  am  busy. 
And  very  busy  too.     Will  none  deliver  me? 
Hare,  There  is  a  time  for  all ;  you  may  be 
busy. 
But  when  your  friends  come,  you've  as  much 
pow'*-,  madam— 
Wld.  This  is  a  tedious  torment. 
Fount,  How  handsomely 
This  title-piece '°  of  anger  shews  upon  her! 
Well,  madam,  well,  you  know  not  how  to 
grace  yourself.** 
Bel,  Nay,  every  thing  she  does  breeds  a 
new  sweetness. 
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9Vid,  I  must  go  up^  I  must  go  up;  I  have 

a  busioess  [men ! 

Watts  upon  me.    Some  wine  for  the  gentle- 

Hare.  Nay,  we'll  gp  with  youj  we  ne'er 

saw  your  chambers  yet. 
Isah.  Hold  there,  boys  I 
}Vid.  Say  I  go  to  my  prayers? 
Fount,  We'll  pray  with  you,  and  help  vour 
meditations.  [sleep, 

Wid^  This  is  boisterous;  or,  say  I  go  to 
Will  you  go  to  sleep  with  me? 

Bet,  So  suddenly  before  meat  will  be  dan- 
gerous. '  [not  sleep. 
We  know  your  dinner*s  ready,  lady,  you  11 
fFid.  Give  nie  my  coach,  1*11  take  the  air. 
Hare,  We'll  wart  on  y<»u. 
And  then  your  meat,  after  a  quick'ned  sto^ 
mach.  [me, 
IVid,  Let  it  alone;  and  call  my  steward  to 
And  bid  him  bring  his  reckonings  into  the 

orchard.     % 
These  un  mannerly  rude  puppies !     [  Ex.  JFid. 

Fount.  We'll  walk  atter  you. 
And  view  the  pleasure  of  the  place. 

Isab,  Let  her  not  rest. 
For,  if  you  give  her  breath,  she'll  scorti  and 
flout  you :  [her. 

Seem  how  she  will,  this  is  the  way  to  win 
Be  bold,  and  prosper  1 

Bei,  Nay,  If  we  do  not  tire  her! 

IKxeimf  Lovers. 

hah,  I'll  teach  you  to  worm  me,  good  lady 

sister. 

And  peep  into  my  privacies,  to  suspect  me; 

I'll  torture  you,  with  that  you  hate,   most 

daintily,  [love  most< 

And>  when  I've  done  that,  laugh  at  that  you 

Enter  Luct, 

Luce.  What  have  you  done?   she  chafes 
and  fumes  outrageously. 
And  still  they  persecute  her. 

hah.  Long  may  they  do  so! 
I'll  teach  her  to  declaim  against  my  pities. 
Why  is  she  not  gone  out  o'  th'  town,  but 

gives  occasion 
Por  men  to  run  mad  after  her? 

Luce.  I  shall  be  hang  d. 

hah.  This  in  me  had  been  high>treason ; 
Three  at  a  time,  and  private  in  her  orchard  ! 
I  hope  she'll  cast  her  reckonings  right  now. 

Enter  JFidow. 

Wid.  Well,  I  shall  find  who  brought  'em. 

hob.  Ha,  ha,1iai 

Wtd,  Why  do  you  lauch,  sister?  [you, 
1  fear  me  'tis  your  trick ;  twas  neatly  done  of 
And  well  becomes  your  pleasure. 

hab.  What  have  you  done  with  *em? 

Wid.  LockM  'em  i'  th*  orchard;  there  I'll 
make  'em  dance. 
And  caper  too,  before  they  get  their  liberty. 
Unmannerly  rude  puppies  1 

hah.  They  are  somewhat  saucy; 


—But  yet  I'll  let  'em  Out,  and  once  more 

hound  *em. — 
Why  where  they  not  beaten  out? 

frid,  I  was  about  it ; 
But,  because  they  came  as  suitors— »- 
hah.  Why  dia  you  not  answer  *em? 
Wid.  They  are  so  impudent  they  will  re* 
ceive  none. 
More  yet!  How  came  these  in? 

Enter  Francisco  and  Lance* 

Lance,  At  the  door,  madani. 

/*ai'.  It  is  that  face!  ^      [Asii^, 

Luce.  This  is  the  gentleman. 

Wid.  She  sent  the  money  to? 

Lance.  The  same. 

hah.  I'll  leave  you; 
They  have  some  business. 

Wid.  Nay,  you  shall  stay,  sister;     [alters! 
They're  strangers  both  to  me.    How  Uer  faoo 

hah,  I'm  sorry  he  comes  now. 

Wid,  I  am  glad  he  is  here  now  though. 
Who  would  you  speak  with,  gentlemen? 

Lance,  You,  lady. 
Or  your  fair  sister  fhere;  here  is  a  gentlemail 
That  has  receiv'd  a  benefit. 

/f'irf.  From  whom,  Sir?  [madam) 

Lance.  From  one  of  you,  as  he  supposes^ 
Your  man  deliver'd  it. 

JVid.  I  pray  go  forward. 

Lance.  And  of  so  great  a  goodness  that  he 
dares  not. 
Without  the  tender  of  his  tha'hks  and  service 
Pass  by  the  house. 

Wia^  Which  is  the  gentleman? 

Lance »  This,  madam. 

Wid.  V\'h^t*s  your  name.  Sir? 

Fran.  They  that  know  me 
Call  me  Francisco,  lady ;  one  not  so  pfoud 
To  scorn  so  timely  a  benefit,  nor  so  wretched 
To  hide  a  gratituae. 

Wid.  It  is  well  bestow'd  then.        [sefems, 

Fran.  Your  fair  self,  or  your  sister,  as  it 
For  what  desert  I  dare  not  know,  unless 
A  handsome  subject  for  your  charities. 
Or  aptness  in  your  noble  wills  to  do  it. 
Have    show'r'd  upon    my  wants  a  timely' 
•      bounty.  [inheritance. 

Whi«h  makes  me  rich  in  thanks,  my  best 

Wid*  I'm  sorry  'twas  not  mine;  this  is  the 
{^ntlewoman. 
Fy,  do  not  blush ;  go  roundly  to  the  mattery 
The  man's  a  pretty  man. 

hah.  You  have  three  fine  ones. 

Fran.  Then  to  you,  dear  lady 

hah.  I  pray  no  more.  Sir,  if  I  may  per- 
suade you ; 
Your  only  aptness  to  do  this  is  recompence. 
And  more  than  I  expected. 

Fran.  But,^ood  lady——  [with  it, 

Isah.  And  ror  me  further  to  be  aci|uainted 
Besides  the  imputation  of  vainglory. 
Were  greedy  thankitigs  of  myself.    1  did  it 
Not  to  be  more  affected  to;  1  did  it; 
'  And  if  it  happen'd  where  I  thought  it  fitted^ 
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%  haye  nly  end : .  More  id  enauire  is  cartous 
In  either  of  us ;  more  than  that,  suspicious. 
Fran,  But,  gentle  lac]y>  'twill  be  xlecei* 

sary 

Jsab.  About  the  right  way  nothiilgj  dt>  not 
fright  it»  . 

Being  to  pious  use  and  tender-sight^ » 
With  the  blown  face  of  compliments j   it 

blasts  it. 
Had  yOu  not  come  at  all,  but  thought  thanks^ 
It  had  been  too  iiluch:   Twas  not  to  see  your 
person^-— 
Jrid.  A  brave  dissembling  rosue!   And 
how  she  carries  it  1  [hear  you, 

Isab,  Tho*  I  believe  few  handsomer}  or 
Tho'  I  affect  a  good  tongue  well;  or  try  you, 
*rho*  my  years  desire  a  friend;   that  i  te^ 
liev  d  you. 
Jfldi  A  plaguy  cunning  qiiean  i 
tsal.  Fori  so  1  earned  it,  fter'd 

My  end's  too  elorious  in  mine  eyes,  ana  bar- 
The  eoodness  I  propounded  with  opinion.^* 
JJ^d,  Fear  her  not.  Sir. 
Jsal\  You  cannot  catch  me,  sister. 
Fran,  Will  you  both  teach>  and  tie  my 

tongue  up,  lady  I 
Isab.MJti  It  sufnce  you  have  it;   it  was 
heVer  mine. 
Whilst  good  men  wanted  it. 

Lance.  This  is  a  saint^  sure!  [store  it. 

Jsab.  And  if  you  be  not  such  a  one,*'  re- 
Fran,  To  commend  myself. 
Were    more  officious    than  you   think  my 

thanks  are; 
To  doubt  I  may  be  worth  your  gift  a  treason, 
"both  to  mine  own  good  and  understanding/*^ 


.1  know  my  mind  clear,  and  though  modesty 
Tells  me,  he  that  entreats  intrudes,         [son. 
Yet  I  must  think  something,  and  of  some  sea-) 
Met  with  your  better  taste;  this  had  not  been 
else. 

ff^id.  What  ward  for  that,  wench? 

Isab.  Alas,  it  never  tOnch'd  me;      [money 

Fran  I  Well,  gentle  lady,  yours  is  the  first 
I  ever  took  upon  a  forc*d  ill  manners! 

Isab.  The  last  of  me,  if  ever  you  use  other. 

Fran.  How  may  I  do^  and  your  way,  to  be 
A  grateful  taker?  [tliought 

.  Isab.  Spend  it,  and  say  nothing; 
Your  modesty  may  deserve  more. 

JfTid.  Oh,"sister, 
W*ill  you  bar  thankfulness? 

Isab.  Dogs  dance  for  meat;       [can  speak, - 
Would  you  have  men  do  worse?   For  they 
C!ry  out  like  woodmongersi  good  deeds  by  th' 
huhdreds!  [it; 

1  did  it,  that  my  best  friend  should  not  know 
Wine  arid  Vainglory  do  as  much  as  I  else. 
If  you  will  force    my  merit,   against   my 

meaningi 
Use  it  in  w^ell  bestowing  it,  in  shewing 
It  eame  to  be  a  benefit,  and  was  so ; 
And  not  examining  a  woman  did  it^ 
Or  to  wliat  end ;  in  not  believing  sometimes 
Yourself,  when  drink  and  stimqg  conversa-' 
May  ripen  stranse  persuasions.  [tion 

Fran.  Gentle  lady,  . 

I  were  a  base  rcceiter  of  a  courtesVi 
And  you  a  worse  disposer,  were  niy  nature 
Unfurnish*d  of  these  foresights.     Ladies*  ho- 
nours  [mines  J  *' 

Were  evet^  in  tt<y  thoughts,  unspotted  cr- 


**  And  bettcr'd  the  gooddess.']  Tins  sentence  has  somethihg  dark  in  it,  which  I  cannot 
clear  up:  She  would  seem  to  say^  that  she  intended  to  enhance  Uie  goodness  of  her  action  bj 
concealment.  Seward. 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  speech  (whieh  is  inde^  obsture)  seems  to  be  this :'  *  So  1  car- 

*  ried  my  pomt^  the  end  obtained  was  a  sufficient  reward,  and  which  1  was  happy  to  receive  in 

•  exchange  for  the  mere  reputation  of  having  effected  it.*  Bartered  is  the  old  word,  (which 
Mr.  Beward  does  not  se^m  to  have  kno^n)  and  the  right.  So  she  says  afterwards,  ^  I  did  ii, 
'  that  my  best  friend  should  not  know  it.* 

^^  Such  a  onei"]  i.  e.  A  good  man. 

•♦  To  mine  own  good  and  understanding.']  Here  aeain  the  measure  and  sense  were  equally 
hurt.  It  is  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  modesty  of  Francisco  to  commend  his  own  under- 
standinn,  when  it  was  not  called  in  question ;  but  to  say  that  he  would  not  doubt  his  own 
merit,  smce  one  of  so  good  an  understanding  had  distinguished  it,  this  is  in  character.  Mr- 
Sympson  had  made  this  addition  before  I  sent  it  to  hirh;  Seivard. 

These  gentlemen  read. 

Both  to  mine  own  good,  and  to  your  understandings 

.Jbut  we  cannot  think  their  addition  by  any  means  necessary. 

^'  Unspotted  crimes.]  My  coi^ecture  in  this  place  was  shrines,  bat  Mr.  Theobald  ha^,  I 
doubt  not,  hit  upon  the  true  word ;  for  besides  its  propriety  to  the  epithet^  he  has  proted  ii  by 
a  parallel  passage  of  dor  poets.    Monsieur  Thomas,  act  iv.  scene  i. 

'     ■     •  ■  O  that  honesty 

Thai  ermine  honesty,  unspotted  ever, 

•Till  I  saw  tins,  I  was  fully  satisfied  with  my  own  emendation,  which  I  now  condemn,  and 
mention  it  only  to  shew,  how  little  dependeiice  one  ought  to  have  upon  the  most  plausible  con^ 
jecture ;  and  that  to  be  positive  dnd  dogmatical,  does  not  become  a  verbal  critic.  Mr.  Syxap* 
son  read  with  me  shrines,  but  entirely  agreed  in  the  preference  of  ermitus*  Sew^rd» 
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Their  good  deeds  holy  temples,  where  the  In- 
cense [virtuous. 
Bums  not  to  common  eyes :  Your  fears  are 
And  so  I  shall  preserve  *em. 

Isdb.  Keep  but  this  way,  [me. 

And  from  this  place,  to  tell  me  so,  you Ve  paid 
And  so  I  wish  you  see  all  fortune  1       [Exit. 

IFirf.  Fearnotj  *  [fi. 

The  woman  will  be  thank*d,  I  do  not  doubt 
Are  yoi|  so  crafty,  cany  it  so  precisely  ? 
This  is  to  wake  my  fears,  not  to  abuse  me;^^ 
I  shall  look  narrowly  [^ Aside, "j-^Despait  not, 

gentlemen ; 
There  is  an  hour  to  catch  a  woman  in. 
If  you  be  wise.     So,  I  must  leave  you  too. 
Now  will  I  go  laugh  at  my  suitors.       {_ExiL 

Lance,  Sir,  what  courage?  [statutes 

Fran.  This  woman  is  a  tounder,^^  and  cites 
To  all  her  benefits. 

Lance,  I  ne'er  knew  yet  fme. 
So  few  years  and  so  cunning :  Yet,  believe 
She  has  an  itch ;  but  how  to  make  her  con- 
fess it 

For  it  is  a  crafty  tit,  and  plays  about  you. 
Will  not  bite  home;  she  would  fain,  but  she 

dares  not.   . 
Carry  yourself  biit  so  discretely.  Sir,       [you. 
That  want  or  wantonness  seem  not  to  search 
And  you  shall  see  her  open. 

JFran,  I  do  love  her,  [pound 

And,  were  I  rich,  would  give  two  thousand 
To  wed  her  wit  but  one  hour:  Oh,  'tis  a 
dragon,^' 
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And  such  a  sprightly  way  of  pleasure  1 

Lance? 
Lance.  Your  *  ha.  Lance'  broken  once, 

you  ciy'd,  *  ho,  ho.  Lance  !* 
Fran.  Some  leaden  landed  rogue  will  have 

this  wench  now,  [her. 

When  all's  done ;  some  such  youth  will  carry 
And  wear  her  greasy  out  like  stuff;   some 

dunce,  [mires  nothing 

That  knows  no  more  but  markets,  and  a<J- 
But  a  long  charge  at  sizes.   Oh,  the  fortunes ! 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce, 

Lance,  Comfort  yourself. 

Luce,  They  are  here  yet,  and  alone  too ; 

Boldly  uix>at! Nay,  mistress,  I  still  told 

you,  [venture 

How  you  would  find  your  trust;  this  'tis  to 
Your  charity  upon  a  boy. 

Lance.  Now,  what's  the  matter? 
Stand  fast,  and  like  yourself. 

Isab,  Prithee,  no  more,  wench. 

Luce,  What  was  his  want  to  you? 

Isab.  'Tis  true. 

Luce,  Or  misery !  [mercy 

Or,  say  he  had  been  i'  th*  cage,  was  there  no 
To  look  abroad  but  yours? 

Isab.  I  am  paid  for  fooling. 

Luce.  Must  every  slight  companion  that 
can  purchase 
A  shew  of  poverty,  and  beggarly  planet, *' 
Fall  under  vonr  compassion  ? 

Lance.  Here's  new  matter. 


^  Or  to  abuse  me,"]  This  reading  seems  wron*;  •  could  Isabella  carry  it  so  precisely  on 
purpose  to  make  her  sister  more  watchful  of  her?  The  slight  change  I  have  made  gives  this 
sense;  your  behaviour,  which  was  intended  to  lull  my  fears  asleep,  shall  not  so  abuse  me,  but 
make  me  more  vigilant    Mr.  Sympson  does  not  admit  this,  but  would  read. 

Is  this  to  wake  my  fears,  or  to  abuse  mef 

But  how  could  she  ask  so  absurd  a  Question  ?  Seward. 

^  A  founder  and  dies  statutes.  \  This  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  I  believe  the  meaning  is, 
this  woman  is  2i  founder  or  builder  up  of  my  fortunes,  and  like  ih^  founder  of  a  college  has  no 
other  motive  than  the  statutes  or  commands  of  Heaven  to  be  charitable.  Or  ]>erhap9,  she  is  a 
founder  of  my  fortunes,  and  mentions  statutes  to  me  which  she  expects  me  to  conform  to. 
Founder  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Captain,  act  i.  scene  iii. 


imagine  me 

A  founder  of  old  fellows  !  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward's  second  interpretation  seems  to  be  the  true  one. 

•' '7m  o  dragonI\  Mr. Seward  alters  dragon  to  paragon-,    but  dragon  is  clearly  right. 

Fraocisco  is  talking  of  his-  mistress's  vivacity ,  her  wit,  and  sprigkiliness.    Paragon  is  stiff  here. 

^  Askew  of  poverty  and  beggarly  planet.]  A  shew  of  a  beggarly  planet,  does  not  look 

like  a  genuine  expression;  the  word  platiet,  indeed,  or  wanderer,  seems  proper  in  the  place, 

and  if  it  be  preserved,  we  should,  I  think,  read, 

A  shew  of  poverty,  each  begj;arly  planet, 
•  Fall  under  your  compassion  ? 

The  vers©  runs  better,  as  I  have  put  it  in  the  text,  but  the  reader  will  please  to  take  his  choice. 
Mr.  Sympaoo  docs  not  admit  either  of  these  conjectures,  tut  would  read, 

A  shew  of  poverty  and  beggarly  plaint. 
But  a  shew  of  a  beggarly  plaint  seems  as  harsh  to  me  as  the  old  reading.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

A  shew  of  poverty  and  h<*.ggary 
Fall  under  your  compassion^ 
Vol.  I.  Si  O  InsArting 
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WIT  WITHOUT  MONEY. 


[Act4- 


Luce.  Nay«  you  are  serv'd  but  too  well. 
Here  he  stays  yet. 
Yet,  as  I  live! 

Fran.  How  her  face  ahers  on  me ! 

Luce,  Out  of  a  confidence,  I  hopc« 

Jsah.  Tm  glad  on't. 

Fran.  How  do  you,  gentle  lady? 

Isah,  Much  asnamM,  Sir,  [tious) 

(But  first  stand  further  off  me ;  you*re  infec- 
To  find  such  vanity,  nay,  almost  impudence. 
Where  I    believ'd  a  worth.      Is  tlib  your  * 

thanks. 
The  gratitude  you  were  so  mad  to  make  me. 
Your  trim  council,  gentlemen? 

[Producing  a  ring. 

Lance.  What,  lady? 

Jsab.  Take  your  aevicc  again,  it  will  not 
serve,  Sirj  [zen'd! 

The  woman  will  not  bite,  you're  finely  co- 
Drop  it  no  more,  for  shame ! 

Luce.  Do  you  think  you're  here.  Sir, 
Amongst   your    wast-coateers,    your    base 
wenches  [luderl : 

That  scratch  at  such  occasions?  You  re  de- 
This  is  a  eentlewoman  of  a  noble  house. 
Born  to  a  oetter  fame  than  you  tan  build  her. 
And  eyes  above  your  pitch.^^ 

Fran.  I  do  acknowledge— 

I$ah.  Then  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  what  could 
you  sec,  [devil!) 

(Speak  boldly,  and  speak  truly,  shame  the 
In  my  behaviour,  of  such  easiness, 
That  you  durst  venture  to  do  this? 

Fran.  You  amaze  me; 
This  riue  is  none  of  mine,  nor  did  I  drop  it. 

Luce.  I  saw  you  drop  it.  Sir. 

Isah.  I  took  It  up  too,  [it: 

Still  looking  when  your  modesty  should  miss 
Why,  what  a  childish  part  was  this ! 

Fran.  I  vow [this, 

Isah.  Vow  me  no  vows !  He  that  dares  do 
Has  bred  himself  to  boldness  to  forswear  too. 
There,  take  your  gewgaw  1  You  are  too  much 

pamper'd. 
And  I  repent  my  part.    As  vou  grow  older. 
Grow  wiser,  if  you  can ;  and  so  tare  well,  Sir ! 
[Exeunt  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Lance.  *  Grow  wiser,  if  you  can  V  She  has 
put  it  to  you. 
*Tis  a  rich  ring^  did  you  drop  it? 

Fran.  Never; 
Ne'er  saw  it  afore.  Lance. 

Lance.  Thereby  hangs  a  tail  then. 
What  flight  she  makes  to  catch  herself! 

up,  Sir; 
You  cannot  lose  her,  if  you  would, 
daintily 


She  fltes  upon  the  lure,  and  cunningly 
She  makes  her  stops !?'  Whistle,  and  she'll 
come  to  you. 
Fran.  I  would  I  were  so  happy. 
Lance.  Maids  are  clocks :  Fto  us. 

The  greatest  wheel,  they  shew,  eocs  slowest 
And  makes  us  hang  on  tedious  nopes ;  the 
lesser,  [wishes. 

Which  arc  conceal'd,  being  often  oiid  with 
Flee  like  desires,  and  never  leave  that  motion. 
Till  the  tongue  strikes.    She  is  flesh,  blood, 

and  marrow. 
Young  as  her  purpose,  and  as  sofl  as  pity; 
No  monument  to  worship,  but  a  mould. 
To  make  men  in,  a  neat  one ;  and  I  know, 
Howe'er  she  appears  now,   which  is  near, 
enough,  [night, 

You  are  stark  blind  if  you  hit  not  soon*    At 
She  would  venture  forty  pounds  more,  but  to 
feel  [rings,*  forsooth! 

.\  flea  in  your  shape  bite  her !  *  Drop  no  more 
This  was  the  prettiest  thing  to  know  her  heart 
by! 
Fran.  Thou  put'st  me  in  much  comfort. 
Lance.,  Put  yourself  in 
Good  comfort!  If  she  do  not  point  you  out 

the  way 
'  Drop  no  more  rings!'   she'll  drop  herself 
into  you. 
Fran.  I  wonder  my  brother  comes  not. 
Lance  Let  him  alone. 
And   feed  yourself  on  your  own  fortunes. 
Come,  be  frolic,  [sci. 

And  let's  be  monstrous  wise,  and  full  of  coun- 
*  Drop  no  more  rings !'  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Widow,  Fountain,  Bellamore,  and 
Harehrain. 

JVid.  If  you  will  needs  be  foolish,  you 
must  be  us'd  so. 
Who  sent  for  you?  who  entertain'd  you,  gen- 
tlemen? 
Who  bid  you  welcome  hither?   You  camo 

crouding. 
And,  impudently  bold,  press  on  my  patience. 
As  if  I  kept  a  house  for  all  companions, 
And  of  all  sorts.    Will  you  have  your  wilU, 
will  you  vex  me,  [^ou. 

And  force  my  liking  from  yoxi  ?  I  ne'er  ow'tl  • 
Fount.  For  all  this,  we  will  dine  with  you. 
Bd.  And,  for  all  this. 
We  will  have  a  better  answer  from  you. 

Wid.  You  shall  never ; 
Neither  have  an  answer  nor  a  dinner,  unless 
you  use  me  [too- 

With  a  more  staid  respect  and  slay  yeur  time 

Inserting  a  comma  after  poverty  makes  the  sense  clear,  the  word  every  beii'>g  understood  as  »i 
repeated  before  planet :  *  Every  slight  companion,  and  every  beggarly  planet.' 

7®  ^And  eyes  above  your  pitch^  In  the  edition  of  1750,  the  word  Vy«  appears  as  a  substan- 
tive. It  is  certainly  a  verb,  and  Luce's  meaning  is,  '  She  looks  higher,  Or  for  a  better  match, 
than  you.' 

7*  Stops!']  Mr.  Svuipson  thinks  it  should  be  stoops.  Seward. 

•  Qw*d.'\  Quasi,  Own'd. 
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'J83 


Enter  Isabella,  followed  by  Shorikose,  Ro- 
ger,  Humphry,  and  Ralph,  with  dishes  of 
meat, 

hah.  Forward  with  the  meat  now ! 

Ro9.  Come,  gentlemen,  ' 

March  fairly. 

Short.  Ros;er,  you  are  a  weak  ser\'ing-man ; 
Your  while  broth  runs  from  you  I  Fy,  how  I 

sweat 
Under  this  pile  of  beef:  An  elephant 
Can  do  more !  Oh,  for  such  a  back  now. 
And  in  these  times,  what  might  a  man  ar- 
rive at ! 
Goose  srase  you  up,  and  woodcock  march 

behind  thee; 
I  am  ahnof;t  foundered ! 

Wid.  Who  bid  you  bring  ihe  meat  yet? 
Away,  you  knaves !  I  will  not  dine  these  two 
hours.  [back. 

How  am  I  vex'd  and  chafd!  Go,  carry  it 
And  tell  the  cook  he  is  an  arrant  rascal^ 
To  send  before  I  call'd !  ' 

Short.  Faces  about,'*  gentlemen  ; 
Beat  a  mournful  march  then,  and  give  some 

supporters, 
Or  else  1  perish !  \Exeunt  Servants. 

Isah.  It  does  me  much  good 
To  see  her  chafe  thus. 

Hare,  We  can  stay,  madam. 
And  will  stay  and  dwell  here ;  *tis  good  air. 

Fount,  I  know  you  have  beds  enough. 
And  meat  you  never  want. 

}Vid,  You  want  a  little. 

Bel,  We  dare  to  pretend  on.    Since  you 
are  churlish,  [anger; 

We'll  give  you  physic;  you  must  purge  this 
It  burns  you,  and  decays  you. 

ff^id.  If  I  had  you  out  once, 
I  would  be  at  charge  of  a  portcullis  for  you. 

Enter  Valentine, 

Fal.  Good  morrow,  noble  lady. 

fyid.  Good  morrow.  Sir.  [manly  I 

How  sweetly  now  he  looks,  and  how  full 
What  slaves  were  those  to  use  him  so ! 

[Aside. 


Val.  I  come 
To  look  a  young  man  I  call  brother. 

fVid.  Such  a  one.  [ther; 

Was  here.  Sir,  as  I  remember,  your  own  bro- 
But  gone  almost  an  hour  ago. 

FaL  Good  e*en  then  1 

ff'id.  You  must  not  so  soon.  Sir;  here  be 
some  gentlemen ; 
It  may  be  you're  acquainted  with  'em. 

Hare,  Will  nothing  make  him  miserable? 

Fount.  How  glorious  1  [tunes, 

Bel,  it  is  the  very  he  I  Does  it  ram  for- 
Or  has  he  a  familiar? 

Hare.  How  doggedly  he  looks  too  ? 

Fount.  I  am  beyond  my  faith !  Pray,  let's 
be  sroing. 

fal.  Where  are  these  gentlemen? 

fVid.  Here. 

Fal,  Yes,  I  know  'em, 
And  will  be  more  familiar. 

Bt'l.  Morrow,  madam  I 

JFid,  Nay,  stay  and  dine. 

Pal.  You  shall  stay  till  I  talk  with  you. 
And  not  dine  neither,  but  fasting  fiv  mv 
fuTy.73  [stilf. 

You  thmk  you  have  undone  me;  think  so 
And  swallow  that  belief:  'Till  you  be  com- 
pany 
For  court-band  clerks,  an.^.  starv'd  attornies ; 
'Till  you  break  in  at  plays,  like  'prentices. 
For  three  a  groat,  and  ciack  nuts  with  the 

scholars 
In  penny  rooms  again,  and  fight  for  apples; 
•Till  you  return  to  wliat  I  found  you,  peonle 
Betray'd  into  the  hands  of  fencers,  challen- 
gers, [tions 
Tooth-drawers,  bills,  and  tedious  proclama- 
In  meal-markets,  with  ihrongings  to  see  cut- 
purses 

(Stir  not,  but  hear,  and  mark ;  1*11  cut  your 
throats  else!)  [vers, 

'Till  water-works,  and  rumours  of  New  Ri- 
Ride  you  again,  and  run  you  into  questions 
Who  built  the  Thames;^*  'till  you  run  mad 

for  lotteries. 
And  stand  there  with  your  tables  to  glean 
The  golden  sentences,  and  cite  *em  secretly 
To  serving-men  for  sound  essays;  'till  tavenis 


^  Faces  about.']  This  expression  the  reader  will  find  explained  in  the  ()3d  note  on  the 
Scornful  Lady.  The  modern  editors,  not  understanding  it,  and  in  their  rage  of  correcting, 
read  face  about. — ^The  same  rage  has  induced  those  gentlemen  to  make  se^'eral  slight  aliera- 
tionsi'xTi  tlie  course  of  a  few  lines  hereabouts,  equally  hold,  and  more  injurious  to  tne^ense. — 
They  make  the  Widow  say.  And  stay  mt  time  too  (meaning,  as  long  as  I  please)  instead  of 
TOUR  time  (the  month  1  have  commanded  you  to  be  silent).  One  of  the  Lovers  declares,  ac- 
cording to  them,  Ji^e  dare  to  pretend  no  (which  can  only  be  understood,  IFc  d\ny  our  want-  * 
»«y  meat)  instead  of  sayins,  with  the  old  copy,  JVe  dare  to  pretend  on  (we  shall  carry  our 
demands  further.)  And  poor  Lance  is  made  most  blunderingly  to  assert,  when  speaking  of 
Isabella,  At  night  he  v:ould  venture  forty  pounds  more,  but  to  foel  a  flea  in  your  shape  bite' 

HBR. 

'^  But  fastingly  myfory^  Mr.  Sympson  rends,  but  fasting  on  my  fury:  My  first  conjec- 
ture was  BIDE  my  fury,  but  asy/y  is  nearest  the  trace  of  the  letters,  ana  seems  to  me  good  sense, 
I  think  it  most  prolmuly  the  original.     Mr.  Theobald  reads,  bide.  Sctcard, 

'♦  Who  built  Theamcaf"]  So  the  first  quarto:  We  have,  wiih  Mr.  S'«nvard,  followed  the 
*«cond,  only  inserting  the  jjarticle  the. 
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[Act*. 


Allow  you  but  a  towel-room  to  tipple  ia> 
Wine  that  the  bell  has  gone  for  twice,  and 

glasses 
That  look  like  broken  promises,  tied  up 
With  wicker  protestations,  Enslish  tobacco, 
With  half-pipes,   nor  in  half  a  year  once 

burnt,  and  biscuit 
That  bawds  have  rubVd  their  gums  upon 
like  corals,  [rascals,^* 

To  bring  the  mark  again ;   *till  this  hour, 
(For  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again) 
Think  I  sit  down  the  loser! 

fFid.  Will  you  stay,  gentlemen? 
A  piece  of  beef,  and  a  cold  capon,  that's  all ; 
You  knowyou*re welcome. 

Bare.  That  was  cast  to  abuse  us.^* 

Bel.  Steal  off;  the  devil  is  in  his  anger! 

fFid.  Nay,  I  am  sure 
You  will  not  leave  me  so  discourteously. 
Now  I  have  provided  for  you. 

VaL  What  do  ye  here? 
Why  do  ye  vex  a  woman  of  her^  goodness,     ' 
Her  state,  and  worth?  Can  ye  bring  a  fair 
certificate  [ye  puppies? 

That  ye  deserve  to  be  her  footmen  ?  Husbands, 
Husbands  for  whores  and  bawds  I  Away,  you 
wind-suckers! 


Do  not  look  big,  nor  prate,  nor  atay,  nor 

grumble ; 
And,  when  ye*re  gone,  seem  to  laugh  at  my 

fury,  Rhis; 

And  slight  this  lady !  I  shall  bear,  and  know 
And,  though  I  am  not  bound  to  fight  for 

women. 
As  far  as  they  are  good,  I  dare  preserve  'em. 
Be  not  too  oold ;  for  if  you  be  Til  swinge 

ril  swinge  you  monstrously,  without  all  pity. 
Your  honours,  now  go!  avoid  me  mainly  1 

[Exeunt  Lovers. 
JVid,  Well,  Sir,  you  have  delivered  me,  I 
thank  you. 
And  with  your  nobleness  prevented  danger 
Their  tongues  might. utter.    We'll  all  go  and 
eat.  Sir.  [women. 

Vol.  No,  no;  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with 
Go  to  your  meat,  eal  little,  take  less  ease. 
And  tie  your  body  to  a  daily  labour. 
You  may  live  honestly;  and  so  I  thank  yon ! 

[£.«/. 

Wid.  Well,  go  thy  ways;  thou  art  a  noble 

fellow. 

And  some  means  I  must  work  to  have  thee 

know  it.  \ExiL 


ACT    V. 


JEntcr  Uncle  and  Merchant. 

line.  ly^OST  certain,   'tis  her  hand   that 

-*•'■■'         holds  him  up. 
And  her  sister  relieves  Frank. 

Mer.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it: 
But  wherefore  do  they  not  pursue  this  fortune 
To  some  fair  end?  / 

Unc.  The  women  are  too  crafty, 
Valentine  too  coy,  and  Frank  too  bashful. 
Had  any  wise  man  hold  of  such  a  blessing. 
They'd  strike  it  out  o'  th*  flint  but  they  would 
form  it. 

JEnter  Widow  and  Skorikose. 

'Mer.  The  Widow  sure!  Why  does  she  stir 
so  early? 

^5  Tell  this  hour  rascals  so,  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again,']  Though  I  have  departed 
a  good  deal  from  the  old  reading,  yet  as  1  have  restored  what  I  think  to  be  the  sense,  and  the 
measure,  I  hgpe  it  will  be  allowed.  Seward^ 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  is, 

*Till  this  hour,  rascals,  shall, 

'Till  this  most  fatal  hour  shall  come  again. 

Think  I  sit  down  the  loser. 

We  think  this  passage  requires  assistance;  but  a  much  less  violent  remedy  than  Mr.  Seward's 
has,  in  our  opinion,  established  a  reading  greatly  superior  to  his;  the  change  of  w,  ipto/or. 

7*  Huropn.  Thai  was  cast,  &c.J  All  the  editions  most  erroneously  make  Bumphry,  tbt 
servant,  speak  these  words,  when  neither  interested  nor  present 


Wid.  'Tis  strange,  I  can't  force  him  to  un 
derstand  me. 
And  make  a  benefit  of  what  I*d  bring  him. 
Tell  my  sister,  I'll  use  my  devotions 
At  home  this  morning ;  she  may,  if  she  please, 
,  go  to  church. 
Short.  Hey  ho !  [torch.  Sir. 

Wid.  And  do  you  wait  upon  her  with  a 
Short.  Hey  ho! 
Wid,  You  lazy  knave! 
Short.  Here's  such  a  tinkle-tanklings. 
That  we  can  ne'er  lie  quiet,  and  sleep  our 

prayers  out. 
Ralph,  pray  empty  my  right  shoe,  that  you 

made  your  chamber-pot, 
And  burn  a  little  rosemary  in't;  I  must  wait 
upon  my  lady. 


Act  6.] 


wrr  WITHOUT  money. 


f8« 


This  morning-prayer  has  brought  me  into  a 

consumptioa ;  [me. 

1  have  nothing  left  but  flesh  and  bones  about 

ff^id.  You  drousy  slave,  nothing  but  sleep 
and  swilling! 

Short    Had  you  been  bitten  with  bandog- 
fleas,  as  I  nave  been 
And  haunted  with  the  night-mare— 

'ffid.  With  an  ale-pot!  png-prayers. 

Short.  You  would  nave  little  list  to  morn- 
Pray,  take  my  fellow  Ralph ;  he  has  a  psalm- 
I  am  an  ingrum  man  ^^  [book ; 

ffld.  Get  vou  ready  quickly,  [somely. 
And,  when  she's  ready,  wait  upon  her  hand- 
No  more,  be  gone ! 

Short.  If  I  do  snore  my  part  out 

lExit. 

Unc,  Now  to  our  purposes. 

Met,  Good  morrow,  madam  I 

fFid.  Good  morrow,  gentlemen ! 

Unc.  Good  joy  and  fortune ! 

}Fid.  These  "are  good  things  and  worth 
my  thanks ;  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Mer.  Much  joy  X  hope  you'll  find:   We 
came  to  gratulatc 
Your  new-knit  marriage-band. 

fFid.  How? 

Unc.  He's  a  gentleman. 
Although  he  be  my  kinsman,  my  fair  niece. 

frui.-Niece,  Sir? 

Unc.  Yes,  lady,  now  I  may  say  so ; 
Tis  no  shame  to* you!  I  say,  a  gentleman. 
And,  winking  at  some  light  fancies,  which 
you  [carried. 

Most  happily  may  affect  him  for,  as  bravely 
As  nobly  ored  and  manag'd 

fVid.  What's  all  this?       . 
I  understand  you  not.  What  niece,  what  mar- 
riage-knot?    ^ 

Unc.  ril  tell  plainly;  [man 

You  are  my  niece,  and  Valentine  the  gentle- 
Has  made  you  so  by  marriage. 

fTid.  Nlarriage? 

Unc.  Yes,  laoy; 
And  'twas  a  noble  and  a  virtuous  part, 
To  take  a  falling  man  to  your  protection. 
And  buoyhim  up  again  to  all  nis  glories. 

fFid.  The  men  are  mad ! 

Mer.  What  though  he  wanted         [dows. 
These  outward  things,  that  fly  away  like  sha- 
Was  not  his  mind  a  full  one,  and  a  brave 
one?  [outside, 

You've  wealth  enough  to  give  him  gloss  and 
And  he  wit  enough  to  give  way  to  love  a  lady. 

Unc,  I  ever  thoughtne  would  do  well. 

Mer,  Nay,  I  knew,  [bine,'' 

Howe'er  hewheel'd  about  like  a  loose  car- 


He  would  charge  home  at  lengthy  like  a  brave 

gentleman. 
Hearn's  blessinss  o'your  heart,  lady!  We're 

80  bound  to  honour  you; 
In  all  your  service  so  devoted  to  you 

Unc.  Don't  look  so  strange.  Widow ;  it 
must  be  known; 
Better  a  general  joy.    No  stirring  here  yet? 
Come,  comc»  you  can't  hide  it. 

^frf.  Pray  be  not  impudent;  [then? 

These  are  the  finest  toys!  Belike  I  am  married 
Mer.  You  are  in  a  miserable  estate  i'  th' 
world's  account  else :  H'^g- 

I  would  not  for  your  wealth  it  come  to  doubt* 
)Vid.  And  I  am  great  with  child? 
Unc.  No,  great  they  say  not. 
But  'tis  a  full  opinion  you  re  with  child ; 
And  there's  great  joy  among  the  gentlemen, 
Your  husband  hath  bestirred  himself  fairly. 
Mer.  Alas,  we  know  his  private  hours  of 
entrance,  [the  bed  too. 

How  long,  and  when  he  stay'd,  could  name 
Where  he  paid  down  his  first-fruits. 

Wid.  I  shall  believe  anon.  [reasons, 

Unc.  And  we  consider,  for  some  private 

You'd  have  it  private;  yet  take  your  own 

pleasure :  [sweetest ! 

And  so,  good  morrow,   my  best  niece,  my 

y  fFid.  No,  no,  pray  stay. 

Unc.  1  know  you  would  be  with  him. 
Love  him,  and  »ve  him  well  I 
Mer.  You'll  find  him  noble. 

This  may  beget 

Unc.  It  must  needs  work  upon  her. 

[^Exeunt  Uncle  and  Merchant. 
Wid.  These  are  fine  bobs,  i'  faith^!  mar- 
ried, and  with  child  too ! 
How  long  has  this  been,  I  trow?  They  seem 
grave  fellows ;  [bedded  1 

They  should  not  come  to  flout.   Married,  and 
The  world  take  notice  too  I  Where  lies  this 

may  game? 
I  could  be  vex'd  extremely  now,  and  rail  too. 
But  'tis  to  no  end.    Though  I  itch  a  little, 
Must  I  be  scratch'd  I  know  not  how?  Who 
waits  there? 

Enter  Humphry  and  another  Servant. 
Hum.  Madam ! 

JFid.  Make  ready  my  coach  quickly,  and 
wait  you  only; 
And,  hark  you.  Sir!  be  secret  and  speedy! 

[fFhisper. 
Inquire  out  where  he  lies. 

Hum.  I  shall  do  it,  madam.      [JS.n7  Serif. 
JFid.  Married,   and  got  with  child  in  a 
dream!  'tis  fine,  i'  faith! 


77  Jngrum.']  This  is,  as  we  conjecture,  a  vitiation  of  ignorant,  similar  to  Dogberry's  vagrom 
for  vagrant. 

'*  Cabine.']  A  carUne  is  a  term  for  a  horse  soldier,  and  used  by  our  Authors  in  another 
play,  so  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  being  the  genuine  reading,  tho'  Mr.  Theobald  did,  for  I  sent 
to  nim,  and  find  it  iu  his  maigin  with  a  Q.  He  probably  did  not  know  whether  it  was  in  use 
in  our  Author's  time.  J  have  Mr.  Sympson's  concurrence,  who  says  he  had  corrected  it  so  at 
the  first  reading.  Seward, 
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[Act^. 


Sure,  be  thtt  did  this,  would  do  better  waking. 

Enter  Valentine,  Francisco,  Lance,  drunk, 
and  a  hoy  with  a  torch. 

Vat*   Hold  thv  torcb  handsomely!    How 
dost  thou,  rrank  i 
Peter  Bas«;el,  bear  up! 

Fran.  You've  fried  me  soundly. 
Sack  do  you  call  this  drink? 

Fal  A  shrewd  dog,  Franks 
Will  bite  abundantly. 

Lance.  Now  could  I  fight» 
And  fight  with  thee 

FaL\V lih  me,  thou  man  of  Memphir? 

Lance.  But  that  thou'rt  my  own  natural 

master.  [a  Pagan, 

Yet,  my  sack  says  thou*rt  no  man,  thou  art 

And  pawn* St  thy  land,  which  is  a  noble  cause. 

Fai.  No  arms,  no  arms,  good  Lancelot; 
Dear  Lance,  no  fitting  here!  We  will  have 

lands,  boy. 
Livings,  and  titles;  thou  shalt  be  a  vice-roy! 
Hang  fighting,  hang  it;  ^tis  out  of  fashion. 

Lance,  I  would  fain  labour  you  into  your 
lands  again. 
Go  to ;  it  is  behoveful ! 

Fran.  Fy,  Lance,  fy !  [my  master. 

Lance.  1  must  beat  somebody,  andwhy  not 
Before  a  stranger?  Charity  ancf  beating 
Besin  at  home. 

Val.  Come,  thou  shalt  beat  me. 

Lance.  1  will  not  be  compelled,  an  you 
were  two  masters ; 
I  scorn  the  motion ! 

Fal,  Wilt* thou  sleep? 

Lance.  I  scorn  sleep ! 

FaL  Wilt  thou  go  eat? 

Lance,  I  scorn  meat,  I  come  for  rompering ; 
1  come  to  wait  upon  my  charge  discretely; 
For,  look  you,  if  you  will  not  take  your  mort- 
gage again. 
Here  do  I  lie,  St.  George,  and  so  forth! . 


Val.  And  here  do  I,  St.  George*  bestfide 

the  dragon ! 
Thus,  with  my'  lance 

Lance,  I  sting,  I  sting  with  my  tail. 

Fal.  Do  you  so,  do  you  so.  Sir  ?  I  shall  tail 

you  presently ! 
Fran,  by  no  means ;  do  not  hurt  him  1 
Fal,  Take  his  Nellson; 
And  now  rise,  thou  maiden-knight  of  Malaga! 
Lace  on  thy  helmet  of  enchanted  sack* 
And  charge  azain. 

Lance,  I  play  no  more;  you  abuse  me! 
Will  you  go  ? 

Fian.  rU  bid  you  good  morrow,  brother ;. 
For  sleep  I  can*t;  I  have  a  thousand  fancies. 
Fal.  Now  thou'rt  arriv*d,  go  bravely  to  the 
matter. 
And  do  something  of  worth,  Frank. 
Lance,  You  shall  hear  from  us. 

[Exeunt  Lance  and  Fran, 
Fal.  This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  sure 
had  beaten  me. 
He*s  the  most  tettish  knave  1 

Enter  Uncle,  Merchant,  and  hoy,''^  with  a 
torch, 

X7n€,  'Tis  he. 

Mer.  Good  morrow? 

Fal.  Why,  Sir,  good  morrow  to  you  too,  an 

you  be  so  lusty. 
Unc.  YouVe  made  your  brother  a  fine  man ; 

we  met  him. 
Fal.  I  made  him  a  fine  gentleman. 
He  was  a  fool  before,  brought  up  amongst 
the  '°  mist  Fhave  with  me? 

Of  small-beer  brewhouses.  What  would  yoa 
Mer,  I  come  to  tell  you,  your  latest, hour  is 
Fal.  Are  you  my  sentence?  foome. 

Mer.  The  sentence  of  your  state. 
Fal.  Let  it  be  hang*d  then ;  and  let  it  be 
hang*d  high  enough, 
I  may  not  see't. 

Unc,  A  gracious  resolution. 


79  Enter -Uncle  and  Merchant:  May  with  a  torch  A  Thus  say  the  quartos;  the  folio  of 
1679  says,  hoy.  Whether  May  was  corrupted  at  press  from  man,  or  whether  it  was  the  real 
or  dramatic  name  of  the  torch-bearer,  is  not  now  to  be  decided. 

•®  Amongst  Me  midst  of  small-beer  brewhouses.'}  How  much  the  slight  change!  have 
made  improves  the  sense,  the  reader  of  taste  will  instantly  see.  He  will  probably  wonder  how 
any 'one  could  miss  it,  and  think  it  scarce  deserves  a  note.  But  for  my  own  part,  1  several 
times  read  over  the  passa^  without  seeing  the  corruption,  and  am  at  last  the  discoverer,  tho* 
Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  bynipson  (whose  abilities  no  one  will  I  believe  doubt)  had  very  accu- 
rately studied  the  play.  The  same  thing  has  frequently  happened  to  me  with  regard  to  their 
emendations ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  every  sensible  reader  will  find  out  many  more,  which  we 
have  all  three  missed,  as  obvious  and  certain  as  this.  Wliat  therefore  1  woukl  often  inculcate 
is,  that  the  reader  should  not  be  too  severe  upon  us  for  such  owrsights :  because  the  same  thing 
has  happened  to  all  editors  of  books,  which  abound  with  such  numerous  corruptions  as  do  our 
Authors'  plays.  Seward. 

A  Reader  who  will  not  excuse  the  oversights  of  an  Annotatof  must  indeed  be  harsh  and 
rigid;  and  did  the  Editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchers'  Works  in.  1760  need  exculpatioo  on  no 
other  account,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  Editors  of  177fi  would  never  have  undertaken  their 
laborious  tisk;  sinoe  their  first  inducement  to  it  was,  an  observation  of  the  unprecedented 
interpolations,  omissions,  and  every  other  species  of  variation,  unnoticed,  made  use  oi  by 
their  predecessors ;  and,  in  the  process  of  their  work,  they  have  found  each  of  those  freedoms 
praciiscd  with  much  more  latitude  than  they  at  first  supposed  or  imagined  had  been  (akeiv 
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%c.  1  dare  not  say,  nor  inmK  nciincr. 
er.  Will  you  redeem  your  state  ?  Speak 
to  the  point.  Sir.  [Turk's  gallics. 

[/.  No,  not  if  it  were  mine  heir  m  the 


Fal.  What  would  you  else  with  me?  Will 

you  00  drink,  [boys! 

And  let  the  world  slide.  Uncle?  Ha,  ha,  na. 

Drink  sack  like  whey,  boys! 

Mer.  HaveTounofeehnff,Sir? 

FaL  Come  nither.  Merchant !  Make  rae  a 

supper,  [forty  pounds ! 

Tbou  most  reverend  land-catcher,  a  supper  of 

Mer,  What  then.  Sir?  [fair  sisters, 

FaL  Then,  bring  thy  wife  along,  and  thj 

Thy  neighbours  and  their  wives,  and  all  their 

trinkets ; 

Let  me  have  forty  trnm])ets.,  and  such  wine! 

We'll  laugh  at  all  the  miseries  of  mortgage; 

And  then  in  state  1*11  render  thee  an  answer. 

Mer.  What  say  you  to  this? 

Unc.  I  dare  not  say,  nor  think  neither. 

Mer.  "'•"  " *  "' 

to 
FaL 

Mer.  Then  I  niust  take  an  order. 
Fa  I.  Take  a  thousand, 
I  w'll  not  keep  it,  nor  thou  shalt  not  have  it; 
Because  thou  cam'st  i*  th*  nick,  thou  shalt  not 

have  it ! 
Go,  take  possession,  and  be  sure  you  hold  it. 
Hold  fast  with  both  hands,  for  there  be  those 

hounds  uncoupled. 
Will  ring  you  such  a  knell !  Go  down  in  glory. 
And  march  upon  my  land,  and  cry,  •  All's 

mine!* 
Cry  as  the  devil  did,  and  be  the  di  vil: 
Mark  what   an  echo  follows!    Build  fine 

marchpanes. 
To  entertain  Sir  Silkworm  and  his  lady; 
And  pull  the  chapel  down,  and  raise  a  chamber 
For  Mrs.  Silver-pin,  to  lay  her  belly  in : 
Mark  what  an  earthquake  comes  1    Then, 

foolish  Merchant, 
My  tenants  are  no  subjects;  they  obey  nothing, 
And  they  are  people  too  were  never  cnristen*d ; 
They  know  no  law  nor  conscience,  they'll 
devour  thee,  [found  thee 

An  thou  art  mortal.  Staple;'*   they'll  con- 
Within  three  days;  no  bit  nor  memory 
Of  what  thou  wert,  no,  not  the  wart  upon 
thy  nose  there,  [sion. 

Shall  be  e'er  heard  of  more !  Go,  take  posses- 
And  bring  thy  children  down,  to  roast  like 
rabbits;  [suckers. 

They  love  young  toasts  and  butter,  fiow-bcll 
As  they  love  mischief,  and  hate  law;  they're 
cannibals!  [fruitful. 

Bring  down  thy  kindred  too,  that  be  nut 


There  be  those  mandrakes  that  will  mollify 

'cm! 
Go,  take  possession  I  I'll  go  to  my  chamber. 
Afore,  boy,  go !  [Exeunt  FaL  and  hoy. 

Mer.  He's  mad  sure  1 

Unc.  He's  half  drunk,  sure! 
And  yet  I  like  this  unwillingness  to  lose  it. 
This  looking  back. 

Mer.  Yes,  if  he  did  it  handsomely ; 
But  he's  so  harsh  and  strange  !^ 

Unc.  Believe  it,  'tis  his  drink.  Sir; 
And  I  am  glad  his  drink  has  thrust  it  out 

Mer.  Cannibals? 
If  e'er  I  come  to  view  his  regiments. 
If  fair  terms  may  be  had 

Unc.  He  tells  you  true.  Sir;  [eals 

They  are  a  bunch  of  the  most  boisterous  raa- 
Disorder  ever  made ;  let  'em  be  mad  once. 
The  ]>ow'r  of  the  whole  country  cannot  cool 
Be  |>atient  but  a  while.  ['em. 

Mer.  As  long  as  you  will.  Sir. 
Before  I  buy  a  baraain  of  such  runts, 
I'll  buy  a  college  tor  bears,  and  lire  among 
'em!  {Exeunt. 

Enter  Francisco  f  Lance,  and  hoy  with  a  torch. 

Fran.  How  dost  thou  now? 

Lance.  Better  than  I  was,  and  stratghter; 
But  my  head's  a  hogshead  still ;  it  rovvls  and 

Fran.  Thou  wert  cruelly  paid,     [tumbles. 

Lance.  I  may  live  to  rei|uite  it;  [ride  me  I 
Put  a  snaiRe  of  sack  in  my  mouth,  and  then 
Very  well !  [I  mean  now ; 

Fran.  'Twas  all  but  sport.  I'll  tell  thee  what 
I  mean  to  see  this  wench. 

Lance.  Where  a  devil  is  she? 
An  there  were  two,  'twere  better. 

Fran.  Dost  thou  hear 
The  bell  ring? 

Lance,  \es,  yes. 

Fran,  Then  she  comes  to  pray* re, 
Early  each  morning  thither:  Now,  if  I  could 

but  meet  her. 
For  I  am  of  another  metal  now— '— 

Enter  Isabel  and  Shor those,  with  a  torch. 

Lance.  What  light's  yon? 

Fran.  Ha?   'tis  a  light;  take  her  by  the 

hand,  and  court  her  ? 
Lance.  Take  her  below  the  girdle,  you'll 
ne'er  spee<l  else. 
It  comes  on  this  way  still.    Oh,  that  I  had 
But  such  an  opportunity  in  a  saw-pit! 
How  it  comes  on,  comes  on !  'tis  here. 


•'  They'll  devotir  thee:  and  thou  mortal  I  the  staple,  they'll  confound  thee."]  Out  of  this 
»by«8  of  darkness  I  hopq  that  I  have  retrieved  both  sense  and  measure,  and  I  have  the  less  doubt 
of  it,  as  they  mutually  confirm  each  other.  My  reading  gives  this  sense.  They'll  devour  thee, 
if  thou  art  made  of  mortal  stuff,  or  according  to  mortal  standard ;  it  might  perhaps  be  wrote. 
An  thou  art  mortal.  Staple;  calling  the  merchant  by  that  name.  Mr.  Sympson  had  hit  off 
the  word  staple  before  he  receivctl  my  note,  and  read;  Thou  mortal  of  the  staple;  i.e.  Thou 
wan  of  merchandise.  When  different  reading*  are  equally  sense,  conjecture  cannot  decide 
which  was  the  original.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  An  thou  art  mortal  staple ;  but  wc  think  the  preference  due  to  his  other 
^^^l^gestiou,  of  Valentine  calling  the  merchant  Staple. 
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[Act  5. 


Fran,  Tisshe:  [lady! 

Fortune,  I  kiss  thy  hand!   Good  morrow, 

hob.  What  voice  is  that?.  Sirrah,  do  you 

aleep  [Shorthose! 

As  voa  go? — Tis he ;  I'm  glad  on  t ! — Why, 

ShorL  Yes,  forsooth;  I  was  dreamt  I  was 
going  to  church. 

Lance.  She  sees  you  as  plain  as  I  do. 

Isah,  Hold  thy  torch  up. 

Short.  Here's  nothing  but  a  stall,  and  a 
butcher's  dog  asleep  in't. 
Where  did  you  see  the  voice? 

Fran.  She  looks  still  angry. 

Lance.  To  her,  and  meet.  Sir! 

Isah.  Here,  here. 

Fran.  Yes,  lady? 
Ne'er  bless  yourself;  I  am  but  a  man,  hrou ! 
And  like  an  honest  man,  now  I  will  tnank 

Isab.  What  do  you  mean?  who  sent  for 
you?  who  desir'd  you— 

Short.  Shall  I  put  out  the  torch,  forsooth? 

Isab.  Can  I  not  go  about  my  private  me- 
ditations, ha ! 
But  such  companions  as  you  must  ruffle  me? 
You  had  best  go  with  me.  Sir! 

Fran.  It  was  n^  purpose.  [had  best, 

Isab.  Why,  what  an  impudence  is  this!  You 
Being  so  near  the  church,  provide  a  priest, 
And  persuade  me  to  marry  you. 

Fran.  'Twas  my  meaning; 
And  such  a  husband,  so  loving  and  so  careful ! 
My  youth,  and  all  ray  fortunes  shall  arrive 
at Hark  you !  fraannerly ! 

Isab.  'Tis  strange  you  should  be  thus  un- 
Turn  home  again,  sirrah !  You  had  best  now 
My  man  to  lead  your  way !  [force 

Fran.  Yes,  many  shall  he,  lady.'* 
Forward,  my  friend ! 

Isab.  This  is  a  pret^  riot; 
It  may  grow  to  a  rape. 

Fran.  Do  you  like  that  better?  [hurt  you. 
I  can  ravish  you  an  hundred  times,  and  never 

Short,  I  see  nothing;  I  am  asleep  still. 
W*hen  you  have  done,  tell  me,  ana  then  I'll 
wJke,  mistress.    . 

Isab.  Are  you  in  earnest.  Sir?  do  you  long 
to  be  hang'd  ?  ^      [tresses. 

Fran.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  lady,  in  these  fair 

Isab.  Shall  I  call  out  for  help? 

Fran.  No,  by  no  means  ; 
That  were  a  weak  trick,  lady:  I'll  Hiss  and 
stop  your  mouth.  {^Kisses  her, 

Isab,  You'll  answer  all  these? 

Fran,  A  thousand  kisses  more! 

Isab.  I  was  ne'er  abus'd  thus!  [willing. 
You  had  best  give  out  too,  that  you  found  me 
And  say  I  doted  on  you. 

JVofi.  That's  known  already,  [me. 

And  no  man  living  shall  now  carry  you  trom 

Isab.  This  is  6ne,  i' faith. 

Fran.  It  shall  be  ten  times  finer. 


Isab.  Welly  seeing  you're  so  valiant,  keep 
I  will  to  church.  [your  way; 

Fran.  And  I  will  wait  upon  you. 

Isab.  And  it  b  [ture 

Most  likely  there's  a  priest,  if  you  darc  vaio 
As  you  profess:  I'd  wish  you  look  about  you. 
To  do  these  rude  tricks,  for  you  know  their 

recompences; 
And  trust  not  to  my  mercy-—— 

Fran,  But  I  will,  lady. 

Isab.  For  I'll  so  handle  you. 

Fran.  That's  it  I  look  for. 

Lance.  Afore,  thou  dream ! 

Short.  Have  you  done? 

Isab,  Go  on.  Sir ! 
And  follow,  if  you  dare! 

Fran.  If  I  don't,  hang  me!        [a  million  I 

Lance,  'Tis  all  thiae  own,  boy,  an  it  were 

God  a  mercy,  sack !  when  would  small-beer 

have  done  this?  [^Exeunt. 

^Knocking  within. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  Who's  that  that  knocks  and  bounces? 

what  a  devil  ails  you  ?  [mill  ? 

Is  hell  broke  loose,  or  do  you  keep  an  iron- 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  'Tis  a  gentlewoman.  Sir,  that  most 

needs  speak  with  you. 
Fat.  A  gentlewoman?  what  gentlewoman } 
what  have  I  to  do 
With  gentlewomen  ? 

Serv.  She  will  not  be  answer'd,  Sir. 
Fal.  Fling  up  the  bed,  and  let  her  in.    Til 
try  [has  fiird  my  head 

How  gentle  she  is.    ^Exit  Serv,"}    This  sack 
So  full  of  Babels, ^3  I  am  almost  mad. 
What  gentlewoman  should  this  be  ?  I  hope  she 
Has  brought  me  no  butter-print  along  with 

her. 
To  lay  to  my  charge :  If  she  have,  'ds  all  one, 
I'll  forswear  it. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  Widow. 

Wid.  Oh,  you're  a  noble  gallant! 
Send  off  your  sen^ant,  pray.     [Exit  Servant. 

Val.  She  will  not  ravish  me?  [row -hawk! 
By  this  light,  she'  looks  as  sharp-set  as  a  spar- 
What  wouldst  thou,  woman? 

IVid.  Oh,  you  have  us'd  me  kindly. 
And  like  a  gentleman !  This  'tis  to  trust  to 

Val.  Trust  to  me,  for  what?  [)'0U. 

Wid.  Because  1  said  in  jest  once,     [well. 
You  were  a  handsome  man,  one  I  could  like 
And,  fooling,  made  you  believe  I  lov'd  you. 
And  might  be  brougnt  to  marry 

Val.  'riie  Widow's  drunk  too! 

Wid.  You,  out  of  this  (which  is  a  fine  dis- 
cretion) [wed  me, 
Give  out  the  matter's  done,  you*vc  won  and 


'^  Lance.  Yes,  marry,  shall  he,  lady,  ^c]  This  speech  has^n  hitherto  given  to  Lance, 
thongfa  so  evidently  bultiaging  10  Fxancisoo. 
'^  Babies.}  Former  editions.  Seward, 


Act  5.] 


WIT  WITHOUT  MONET. 
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And  that  you  hive  put  fairW  (br  ah  heir  too ; 
These  ark  fine  mmoun  to  advance  my. credit! 
1*  th*  name  of  mischief,  what  did  yod  m^i? 

FaL  That  you  lov*d  me» 
And  that  you  might  he  brought  16  marry  me } 
Why*  what  a  devi]  do  you  mean,  Widow? 

frtd.  It  was  a  fine  trick  too,  to  tell  the 
world>  [wish*d, 

Tfab*  you  had  enjoyM  your  first  wish,  you 
The  wealth  you  aim*d  not  at>**  that  I  was  poof. 
Which  b  most  true  I  am ;  have  sold  my  lands, 
Because  I  love  not  those  vexations : 
Yet^  for  mine  honour's  sake,  if  you  must  be 

prating. 
And  for  my  credit's  sake  i*  th*  town-^ 

Fal.  I  tell  thee,  Widow,  [lands; 

I  like  thee  ten  times  better,  now  thou  hast  do 
For  now  thy  ho])es  and  cares  lie  on  thy  hus- 
If  e'er  ihou  marriest  more;  [band, 

Pf^id.  Have  not  you  married  me?  *  •• 

And  for  this  main  cause,  now  as  you  report  it. 
To  be  your  nurse?  [to  ? 

FaL  Mv  nurse?  Why^  what  am  I  groWn 
Give  me  the  glass  1  My  nurse? 

Wid.  You  ne'er  said  tnier^ 
J  must  Gonfim,  I  did  a  little  favour  you, 
Afid  with  some  labour  might  have  been  per- 
suaded: 
But,  when  I  found  I  must  be  hourly  troubled 
With  making  broths,  and  dawbing  your  de- 
cays^ [ruins; 
With  swaddling,  and  with  stitching  up  your. 
For  the  woHd  so  repofts^-:^^ 

FaL  Do  not  provoke  me! 

JFid,  And  half  an  eye  may  see 
.    Fal.  Do  not  provok^  me ! 
The  world's  a  lying  world,  and  thou  shalt 

hndit! 
Have  a  good  heart,  and  take  a  strong  faith  to 
th&e,  [shall  rock  me : 

And  mark  what  follows.  My  ^urse?  Yes,  you 
Widow,  I'll  keep  you  tvaking! 

md.  You're  disposed.  Sir.     [shall  feel  it ! 

FaL  Yes,  marry  am  I,  Widow;  and  you 
Kay,  an  they  touch  my  freehold,  I'm  a  tiger! 

tFid.  I  think  so. 

FaL  Come! 

JFid,  Whithfer? 

FaL  Any  whither.  {Sings. 

The  fit's  upon  me  nowj 

The  fit's  upon  me  now  ( 

Come  quickly,*  gentle  lady. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now ! 
The  world  shall  know  they're  fools. 

And  so  shalt  thou  do  too ; 
Let  the  coblcr  meddle  with  his  tooIi« 

The  fit*9  upon  me  now  \ 

Take  me  Quickly,  %vhile  I  am  in  this  vein ! 
Away  witii  me;  for  if  I  have  but  two  hours 
to  consider,  [me. 

All  the  widows  in  the  world  cannot  recover 
7Fi4'  If  you  will  go  with  mo.  Sir — •— 


Fal.  Yes,  marry,  will  t ; 
But  *tis  ii^  anger  yet!  and  I  will  marry  the^i 
Do  not  cross  me !  Yes,  and  I  will  lie  with  thee^ 
And  ^  a  whole  bundle  of  babies;  ahd  I'll 

kiss  thee !  [doil't  provoke  m€  I 

Stand  still,   and  kiss  me  handsomely;  but 
Stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  for  I  am  dangerous  1 
I  druidc  sack  yesternight;  do  not  allure  me! 
Thou  art  no  widow  Of  this  world  1  dome!  in 

pity,  [mordi 

And  in  spite  I'll  marry  theei    Not  a  word 
And  I  may  be  brought  to  love  thee;  [EaeUnL 

Enter  Merchanl  and  Uncle,  al  several  doors, 

Mer.  Well  met  again !  and  what  good  news 

yet?. 
Unc.  Faith,  nothine. 
Mer.  Nb  fruits  of  vmat  we  sow'd? 
Unc.  ^^thing  I  hear  ofi 
Mer.  No  turning  in  this  tide  yet? 
Unc.  'Tis all  flood; 
And,  *cill  that  fall  away,  there's  no  expecdng. 

Enter  Francisco,  Isabella,  Lanee,  dnd  ShorU 
hose,  with  a  torch. 

Mer.  Is  not  this  his  youUger  brother? 

Unc.  With  a  gentlewoman ; 
The  Widow's  sister,  as  I  live !  He  siniles; 
He's  got  good  hold.    Why,  well  said,  Franks 
Let's  stay  and  mark.  [i* faith  I 

Isab,  Well,  you're  the  prettiest  youth  I 
And  so  you  have  handled  me^  think  you  have 

Fran.  As  sure  ats  wedlock.  [me  sure  ? 

Isab.  You'd  best  lie  with  me  too. 

Fran.  Yes,  indeed,  will  I;  and  g^t  such 
blaek  ey'd  boys! 

Unc.  God  a  mercy,  Frank ! 

Tsdb.  This  is  a  merry  world ;  poor  simple 

gentlewomen,  [business. 

That  think  no  harm,  can't  walk  about  theif 

But  they  must  becatch^d  up,  I  know  not  how. 

Fran.  1*11  tell  you,  and  1*11  instruct  you  too. 
HaVe  I  caught  you,  mistress? 

Isab.  Wdl,  an  it  were  not  for  pure  pity, 
I  would  ^ive  you  the  slip  yet;  but,  being  as  it 

Fran,  it  shall  be  better.  [is— ^ 

Enter  Falentine,  Widow,  and  Ralph,  with  m 
torch. 

Isab.  My  sister,  as  I  live !  your  brother  with 
Sure,  I  think  you* re  the  king's  takers,    [her? 

Uftc.  Now  it  works. 

Fai.  Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  man. 

IFid.  I  think  so. 

PliL  And  such  proof  you  shall  have  1 

fFid.  I  pray,  s|>eak  softly. 

FaL  I'll  speak  it  out.  Widow;  ycs^  and  yon 
shall  confess  too, 
I  am  no  nurse-child;  I  went  for  a  man, 
A  pood  one;  if  you  can  beat  me  out  o'  th* 

fFid.  I  did  but  jest  with  you.         [pit— - 

FaL  I'll  handle  you  in  earnest,  and  so  handler 
Nay,  when  iny  credit  calls—  [you  I 


h  The  wealth  you  aimed at^  We  have  added  ihe  word  not  here,  the  sense  requiring  it^ 
VcjL.  L  .  «P 


^^ 


Wit  without  money. 


[Act^. 


fTid*  Are  yOu  mad? 

Ful.  I  am  mad^  I  am>mad!        [paiation. 

JF^an.  Good  monoW,  Sir!  I  like  your  pre^ 

FtU.  Thou  hast  been  at  it,  Frank  ? 

t^an.  Ye8,  faith,  *us  done.  Sir. 

^/.  Along  with  me  then  1  Never  hailg  an 

arse^  mdowl 
Isab,  'Tis  to  no  purpose,  sister. 
FaL  WeUsaidiBlack^brows! 
Advance  yoar  tofches,  gentlemen  1 
Une,  Yes,  yes,  Sir! 
VaL  And  keep  your  ranks! 
Mer,  Lance>  cany  this  before  him. 

^Oiving  the  mortgage. 
Unc,  Carry  it  in  state! 

Enter  Musicians,  Fountain,  Harehrain,  and 
Bellafnore, 

FaL  WHiatareyou?  musicians? 
I  know  ^our  coming  l'>  And  what  are  those 
behmd  yOu  ? 


Musi,  Grentiemen 

That  sent  n8>  to  give  the  lady  a  good  monovr. 

FaL  Oh,  I  know  them.    Come»  boy,  sing 

the  song  I  tai^ht  you. 

And  sing  it  histily !  Come  forward,  gentlemen  1 

You're  welcome.  Welcome!  now  we  are  aU 

friends.  \M^R» 

Go,  get  the  priest  ready,  and  let  him  not  be 

We  have  much  business.         [the  atart,  boy. 

Come,  Frank,  rcfjoice  with  me!  Thon'steot 

But  rU  so  tumble  after!  Come»  my  friends^ 

lead*  {hoysl 

Lead  cheerfully;  and  let  your  fiddles  ring^ 

My  follies  and  my  fancies  have  an  end  here, 

iDiiplay  the  mortgage^  Lance!  Merchant,  FU 

pay  you. 
And  eierv  thing  shall  be  in  joint  again^ 
Unc,  Afore,  afore!- 
FaL  And  now  confess,  and  know* 
Wit  withoutmoney, sometimes  mves  the  blow! 
[Exeuni  omnes* 


■5  /  know  you  coming.]  Beside  the  obscurity  of  this  exprcssidn,  which  I  take  to  have  been 
a  mere  typographical  error,  coming  for  come  in,  a  syllable  is  wanting  to  the  measure,  which  f 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  supply,  believing  either  i/oU,  or  some  other  monosyllable  as  indifferent^ 
to  the  8«nae,  has  been  dropt;  One  mav  easiljr  believe,  that  stich  mistakes  may  have  trequemly 
happened  in  a  play»  where  there  have  been  visibly  such  numerous  corruptioiisi  and  wlicre  the 
measute*  was  so  snockingly  disregarded,  that  not  twetity  lines  in  the  whole  Were  designedly 
printed  as  such,  in  any  fornter.raition.  This  I  hope  I  nave  cenerally  restored ;  artd  that  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr*  Theobald's  margin^  1  have  retrieved  many  passages 
which  Were  corrupted.  I  am  far  from  presuming  that  all  our  conjectures  are  right ;'  or  that 
several  blunders  are  not  still  left  untouched.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  Teads,  What* re  you,  musidans?  1  know  you,  come  yoU  in,  and  uihai,  &e. 
The  old  (juartos  say,  /  know  your  camming ;  meaning,  as  we  apprehend,  /  know  of  your  cam- 
in^,  it  being  customary  at  weddings. 

•    -  — -  .    ,       . 

Ik  the  preparation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works  for  the  press,  in  1750,  either 
Mr.  Theobald  or  Mr. Reward  discovered,  that  the  comedy  of  Wit  without  Money  had  been, 
originalljr  written  in  vi^rse,  and  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  restoring  the  metre,  instead  of 

Srinting  it  prosaically,  as  in  all  the  former  editions  had  been  done.  We  are  not  Capable  of 
eclaritis  to  which  of  these  gentlemen  the  honour  of  this  well-meant  undertaking  belongs,  or 
bow  far  Mr.  Theobald  had  proceeded  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  From  whomsoever  the 
intent  originated,  by  whomsoever  the  plan  Was  executed,  We  are  sorry  to  find  the  commenda- 
tions due  to  the  undertaking,  must  meet  with  a  very  considerable  alloy,  on  obserxin^how  lightly 
the  martyrdom  of  language,  and  the  faithfulness  of  editorship,  were  looked  on,  ivlien  (wliicn 
was  very  frequently  the  case)  the  process  of  this  poetic  plan  met  with  interruption.  How 
amall  is  the  honour  to  an  Editor,  how  material  the  disgrace  to  an  Author,  how  great  the  im- 
pediment to  a  Reader,  when  we  find 


VaVntine, 

*S  thb  man  nak'd, 

h*  so, 

f  y'rself, 

m*  friends,. 

m*  so, 

•tis  *r  sister, 

V  there, 

this  *s  boisterous, 

this  *s  brotlier, 

I  w's  going, 

nei'er, 

s*  loving, 

fr  all  this,  » 

g*d  morrow, 

sharp  set 's  *sparrow-hawk. 


Valentine, 

Is  this  man  naked, 

he  so, 

to  vourself, 

my  friends, 

me  so, 

Uis  her  sister, 

be  there, 

this  is  boisterous, 

this  his  brother, 

I  was  gping, 

neither, 

so  lo\  ing, 

for  all  this, 

eood  morrow, 

sharp  set  as  a  sparrow-hawk^ 
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with  multitudes  similar ;  for  we  only  mention  such  contractions  as  first  occur  to  ns,  by  way  of 
specimen?— And  if  to  these  verba)  assassinations  we  should  (in  aid  of  our  equi-syllabic  pursuit) 
add  the  introducing  such  arbitrary  variations  as  to  read 

r 

To  think  well  of  ourselves^  if  we  deserve 


■  ■    >To  Think  well  of 
Ourselves,  if  we  deserve  it,  it  is. 
Sir,  a  lustre  in*s,  ' 

*Twas  rarely  ta*en, 

T  has  rid  us  {ur  of  an  incum^eranoe. 

Thai  he  toko  doth  intreat  intrudes, 

*Tu  beyond  faith,  let^s  be  goings 

There  are  here  some  gentlemen. 

Now  I*ni  anoth^  ipetal^ 


it,  is  a  lustre  jn  us^ 

*Thas  taken  rarely. 

It  has  rid  us  of  a  fair  iQoumbrance, 

He  that  intreats  intrudes, 

/  am  beyond  my  faith,  pray  let's  be  going, 

Here  be  some  gentlemen. 

For  I  am  of  ^qther  loetal  now. 


tc«ether  with  interpolations,  omissions,  and  transpositions,  qd  infinitum ;  when  convicted  of 
all  these^  so  far  from  expecting  applause,  can  they  hope  for  pardon,  or  think  to  avoid  the 

severest  censure? We  oeg  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  freedoms  which  we  object  to,  arc 

such  as  the  Editors  have  not  mentioned  in  their  notes.  Noticed  yariations  (but  those  variations 
should  ever  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  not  without  aii  apparent  urgent  necessity) 

are  in  some  degree  allowable;  otbeirs,  we  think,  highly  reprehensible. ^The  whole  of  this 

play  was  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Seward,  wnose  only  object  of  consideration  seems 
to  nave  been,  the  establishnTeqt  of  metre,  po  scatter  by  what  mpans;  to  him,  therefore,  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  abovementioned  violences. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  the  play  of  Wit  without  Mpney  was  written  in  versa;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  certain,  that  either  our  Authors  were  more  licentious  in  this  Comedy  than  in  all 
their  other  plays  put  together;  or  else  that  the  players,  '  by  whpnii  as  Mr.Sewanl  supposes, 
^  this  play  was  divested  of  its  n^easure,  in  order  to  render  the  dialogue  more  low  and  farcical,' 
and  wno  did  not  publish  it  till  fourteen  years  after  Fletcher's  demise,  were  so  successful  in  their 
anti-heroic  endeavour,  that  it  appears  totally  imj)08sible  ever  tp  effect  a  thorough  restqration 
of  the  metre. 

All  we  can  assure  the  reader  is,  that  we  have  carefully  adhered  to  the  old  copies,  where  the 
sense  did  not  demand  variation ;  that  we  have  submitteid  such  variations  as  we  thought  our- 
selves obliged  to  make,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader;  and  that  (induced  as  well  by  the  licen« 
tiousness  of  the  old  poetick  writers,  as  a  desire  to  be  faithful  Editors)  we  have  preferred  leaving 
faulty  verses,  to  castration  of  language  for  regularity  of  measure. 


BEGGARS'  BUSH. 

A    COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Venes  by  Gardiner  and  Hills  attribute  this  Play  wholly  to  Fletcher.  It 
was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1647 .  Until  within  a  few  years  past^  the  Comedy  now  be- 
fore  us  used  tq  be  fre^qently  represented  at  porent^Garden  Theatre.  In  the  year  1768»  Mr* 
Hull  made  some  alterations  in  it,  and«  with  the  addition  of  several  songSj,  b^rought  it  on  (he 
stage  as  an  opera,  under,  the  title  of  The  Royal-Merchant, 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mbn. 


Gerrard. 


•f 


'falsely  called  Clause,  king 
of  the  beggars,    father^in" 
t       law  to  Florez. 
HuBEfiT,  an  honest  lord,  a  friend  to  Gerrard: 
P  f  falsely  called  Goswiir^  a  rich 

rLOREZ,  -^  nierchant  of  Bruges. 
Hempskirke,  a  captain  under  JVolfort. 
Herman^  a  couriter,  \('  inhabitants 
J\  Flanders, 
a  drttnJien  merchant,  friend 
to  Gerrard,  falsely  called 
father  to  Bertha. 


A  Merchant, 


of 


VAI^pyHKE, 


{ 


FoURMEicHAJITS,   Z^*"**^'' 
HiGGEV,   '\ 

Prig 6,      >  three  knavish  beggars, 
Shapp,     J 


:{ 


Ferret, 

GiMKESj 

Clown. 
Boors. 
A  Sailoi^. 
Servants. 
Guard. 


two  gentlemen,  disguised  under 
those  names,  of  Gerrard* 9 
partj/. 


Bertha 


•{ 


Women. 

{daughter  to  Gerrard,  beloved 
of  Hubert. 


Jaculin, 

called  Gertrude,  daughter  /• 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  mistress 
to  Florez. 
Margaret,  wtfe  to  Fandunke, 
Mrs.  Franc bb,  a  from,  daughter  to  VanlocK 


Scene,  FLANDERS. 


ACT  I, 


Her*  And  brought  back  even 


SCENE  I. 
Enter  a  Merchant  and  Herman, 
Merchant.  TS  he  then  taken? 

now,  8ir. 

Mer.  He  waa  not  in  disgrace? 

Her.  No  man  more  lov*d. 
Nor  more  deserv'd  it,  bein^  the  only  man 
That  durst  be  honest  in  this  court. 

Mer,  Indeed  [suSer*d 

We've  he.ird  abroad.  Sir,  that  the  state  hath 
A  great  change,  since  the  cooutess*  death. 


Her.  It  hath.  Sir.  [a  stranger 

Mer.  My  five  years*  absence  hath  kept  me 
So  much  to  all  th'  occurrents  of  my  country. 
As  you  shall  bind  me  for  some  short  relatioir. 
To  make  mc  unclerstand  the  present  times. 
Her.  I  must  begin  then  wi^  a  war  was 
made, 
And  seven  years  with  all  cruelty  continued. 
Upon  our  Flanders  by  the  duke  of  firabMit. 
The  cause  grew  thus :  During  our  earl's  mi* 
nority,  [ther, 

Wolfort,  who  now  usurps,  was  employed  thi« 
To  treat  about  a  quitch  betweea  our  fcarl 


«»♦ 


BEGGARS'  BUSH. 


[Actl.Sc.  I. 


And  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Brabant :  Dur- 
ing which  treaty. 
The  Brabander  pretends,  this  daudbter  was 
Storn  from  his  court,  by  practice  <?  our  state; 
Though  we  are  all  confirm'd,  *twas  a  sought 

quarrel. 
To  hj  an  unjust  gripe  upon  this  earldom ; 
It  being  here  believ*d  the  duke  of  Brabant 
Had  no  such  loss.    This  war  upon*t  pro- 
claim*d,  [ther 

Our  earl,  being  then  a  child,  although  his  ia^ 
Good  Gerrard  liv'd,  yet  (in  respect  he  was 
Chosen  by  the  countess*  favour  for  her  hus- 
band, 
Apd  but  a  genideman,  and  Florez  holding 
His  right  unto  this  country  from  his  mother) 
The  state  thought  fit,  in  this  defensive  war, 
Wolfort  being  then  the  only  man  of  inark^ 
To  make  him  general. 

Met.  Which  place  weVe  hear<l 
He  did  discharge  with  honour. 

fler.  Ay,  so  long. 
And  with  so  bless  a  successes,  that  the  Bra- 

bapdcf 
Was  forcM  (his  treasures  wasted,  and  the 

choice 
Of  his  best  men  of  arms  tir'd  or  cut  off) 
Tq  le«^ve  the  field,  and  sound  a  base  retreat 
ftu:k  to  his  country:  But  so  broken,  both 
In  mind  and  means,  e*er  to  make  hei^  again^ 
That  hitherto  he  sits  down  by  hb  lossj 
Not  daring,  or  for  honour,  or  reven^. 
Again  to  tempt  his  fortune.   But  this  victory 
More  broke  our  state,  and  i^ade  a  deeper  hurt 
in  Flanders,  than  the  neatest  overthrow 
She  e*cr  rccciv'd  i  For  >Volfort,  now  behold? 

ing 
Himself,  find  action^,  in  the  flattering  glass 
Of  self-aeservings,  and  that  cherished  by 
The  strong  assurance  of  his  pow*r  (for  then 
AH  captains  of  the  army  were  his  creatures. 
The  common  soldier  too  at  his  devoiion. 
Made  so  by  full  indulgence  to  their  rapines. 
And  secret  bounties  3)  this  strength  too  well 

known. 
And  what  it  could  effect,  soon  put  in  practice. 
As  further'd  by  the  childhood  of  the  earl. 
And    their  improvidence  that  might  liave 

pierc'd 
The  neart  of  his  designs,  ^ve  hiip  occasion 
To  seize  the  whole:  And  in  that  plight  you 
find  it. 
Mer,  Sir,  I  receive  the  knowled^  of  thus 
much; 
As  » choice  favour  from  you. 

Her,  Only  I  mast  i^d, 
Bnsges  hold  out. 

Mer,  Whi|her,  Sir,  I  amgpiag; 
For  there  last  night  I  had  a  ship  put  in. 
And  my  horse  waits  me. 
Her.  I  wish  you  a  good  journey.'  [ExeuriL 


Enter  Woffori,  Hubert,  and  attendants. 

Wol  What?   Hubert  stealing  from  met 
Who  disann'd  him  I 
Twas  more  than  I  cdtaoinianded.    Take  your 

sword, 
I  am  best  guarded  with  it  in  your  hand ; 
I've  seen  you  use  it  nobly. 
Hub,  And  will  turn  it 
On  my  own  bosom,  ere  it  shall  be  drawn 
Unworthily  or  rudely. 

Wftl.  Would  you  leave  me 
Without  a  farewell,  Hubert?  Fly  a  friend 
Unwearied  in  his  study  to  advance  you? 
What  b»vo  I  e'er  poi^sa'd  which  wa«  net 

yours? 
Or  rather^  did  not  court  you  to  command  it? 
Who  ever  yet  arriv'd  to  aAy  gruee, 
Reward,  or  trust  from  me,  but  bis  approaches 
Were  by  your  fair  reports  of  him  i>referr*d  ? 
And  ^hat  is  more,  1  made  myself  your  ser- 
vant. 
In  m<iking  you  the  master  of  those  secrets 
Which  not  the  rack  of  conscience  could  draw 
from  me,  [with; 

Norl,  when  I  ask*d  mercy,  trust  xpy  prayers 
Yel,  after  these  assurances  of  love,         [me! 
lliese  ties  and  bonds  of  friends^if^  to  forsake 
Forsake  me  as  an  enemy  I  Come,  you  must 
Give  me  a  reason. 

Hub,  Sir,  and  so  1  will; 
If  I  may  do't  in  private,  and  you  he?^r  it 

WoL  All  leave  the  room.    Yow  have  your 
will  i  sit  down, 

[Exeunt  all  but  fVol  ^fid  Hub, 
And  use  the  liberty  of  our  first  friendiship. 

Hub.  Friendship?  VVhen  you  prov'd  trai- 
ipr  first,  that  vanished  j 
Nor  do  I  owe  you  any  thought  but  hate. 
I  know  my  flight  ham  forfeitfd  my  head ; 
And,  so  I  may  make  you  first  understjind 
What  a  strange  monstrr  you  ha?e  made  ypuN 
I  welcome  it.  t^'^* 

Wol.  To  me  this  is  strangle  Unguage. 

Hub,  To  you?  why,  what  are  |ou I 

JFol,  Your  prince  and  qiasteft 
The  earl  of  Flanders, 

Hub.  By  a  proper  title? 
Rais'd  to't  by  cunnings  circumvention,  force, 
Blood,  and  proscriptions ! 

Wol,  And  in  all  this  wisdom. 
Had  I  not  reason,  when,  by  Gerrard*s  plots, 
I  should  have  first  been  calrd,to  a  strict  ac- 
count, [maM 
How,  and  which  way  I  had  oonaom^d  thai 
Of  money,  as  th«v  term  it»  in  ihe  waf ; 
Who  underhand  nad  by  his  piinbters 
Detracted  my  great  actions,  mac|<s  iny  faith 
And  loyalty  suspected;  in  which  faiUpg 
He  sought  my  fife  by  practice? 

Hub.  With  what  forehjead 


'  This  scene  is  cold  and  superfluous :  The  very  next  much  more  happily  opens  th^  plot,  by 
dramatic  action. 

*  Or  either  did  not  court  you^  ^c]  The  s<9ise  requiies  us  to  sead  ratker  instead  of  dM^' 
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Do  yoQ  9peak  thift  to  ni6,  who  as  (I  knowH) 
Mast  and  will  say  *ti9  false? 
H^oL  My  goaixi  there! 
Hub,  Sir, 
You  bad  me  sit,  and  pTomis'd  you  would  hear^ 
Which  I  now  say  you  shall!  Not  a  sound 

morel 
For  1 9  that  am  contemner  of  mine  own. 
Am  master  of  your  life!  then,  here^s  a  sword 
Between  you  and  all  aids.  Sir.    Though  you 

blind  [not 

The  credulous  beast,  the  multitude,  you  pass 
These  gross  untruths  on  me. 
fFbl.  How?  sross  Untfttths? 
Hub.  Ay,  and  it  is  ^vourable  language ; 
They  had  b«en  in  a  iiieaii  man  lies,  and  foul 

ones. 
JFbl.  You  take  strange  licence. 
itub.  Yes;  were  not  those  rumoufSi 
Of  being  call'd  unto  your  answer,  spread 
By  your  oiVn  followers?  and  weak  Gerwrd 

wrought. 
Bat  by  your  ecinning  practicej  td  believe 
That  you  were  dangerous ;  yet  not  to  be 
Puniflh*d  by  any  former  course  of  law. 
But  first  to  be  made  sure,  and  have  your 

crimes  [taking. 

Laid  open  after?   which  your  quaint  train 
YoQ  fled  unto  the  camp,  and  there  cfavM 

humbly  < 
Protection  for  your  innocent  life,  and  that. 
Since  you  had  scap*d  the  fury  of  the  war, 
You  mi^ht  not  fall  by  treason :  And  for  proof 
You  did  not  for  your  own  ends  make  this 

dan*^. 
Some  that  had  been  before  by  you  «ubom*d. 
Came  forth  and  took  their.oaths  they  had  been 

hir'd  J^heard, 

By  Gerrard  to  your  itiurder.     This  Once 
And  easily  believ  d,  th*  enraged  soldier, 
Seeing  no  (nrther  than  the  outward  man, 
Snatch*d  hastily  his  arms,  ran  to  the  courts 
Kilrd  all  that  made  resistance,  cut  in  pieces 
Such  as  vvere  servants,  6r  thought  friends  to 

Gerrard, 
Vowing  the  like  to  hitn. 
^0/.  Will  you  yet  end? 
Hub.  Which  he  foreseeing,  with  his  ion> 

the  earl. 
Forsook  the  city ;  ahd  by  secret  wanrs,      [it) 
'(As  you  eive  out,  and  we  would  gladly  have 
EMap'd  their  furyi  tho*  'tis  more  than  fear'd 
They  fell  among  tlie  rest.    Nor  stand  you 

there. 
To  let  us  only  mourn  the  impious  means 
By  which  you  got  it  j  but  your  cruelties  since  f 


So  far  transcend  your  former  bloody  ills^ 
As,  if  comparM,  they  only  Would  appear 
Essays  of  mischief*.    Do  not  stop  your  ean| 
More  are  behind  yet! 

Wbl.  Oh,  repeat  them  not : 
*Tis  hell  to  hear  them  namM  I 

Hub,  You  should  have  thought. 
That  hell  would  be  your  pnnishnieiit  when 

you  did  them  I 
A  prmce  in  nothing  but  your  princely  lusts^ 
And  boundless  rapines !     ♦ 

fFoL  No  more,  I  beseech  you ! 

Hub.  Who  was  the  lord  of  house  6t  land> 
that  stood 
Within  the  prosj)ect  of  your  covetous  eye? 

fFoL  You  are  in  this  to  me  a  greater  tyrant. 
Than  e*er  I  was  to  any. 

Hub.  I  end  thus 
The  seneral  pjrief.  Now  to  my  private  wrongs 
The  Toss  of  Oerrard's  daughter  Jacnlin : 
The  hop  d-for  partner  of  my  lawful  bed^ 
Your  cruelty  hath  frighted  from  mine  arms; 
And  her  I  now  was  wand* ring  to  recover. 
Think  you  that  1  had  reason  ndw  to  leave  you« 
When  you  are  grown  so  justly  odious. 
That  e*en  my  stay  here,  with  your  grace  and 
favour,  [it !  i 

Makes  my  life  irksome?  Hei^,  securely  takci 
Aiid  do  me  but  this  fruit  of  all  your  friend-^ 
ship,  [trtart. 

That  I  may  die  by  yoii,  and  not  your  hang^ 

fFbl,  Oh,  Hubert,  these  yOur  Words  and 

reasons  have  [hearty 

As  well  drawn  drops  of  blood  from  my  griev'd 

As  these  tears  froiii  mine  eyes :  Despise  them 

not!  ^ 

By  all  that's  sacred,  I  aiii  serious,  Hubert. 
You  now  have  made  me  sensiblcj  what  furies, 
Whipsj  hangmen,  and  tormentors,  a  bad  man 
Does  ever  bear  about  him  !♦  Let  the  good 
That  you  this  day  hate  done,  be  ever  num^ 

"   ber'd  •  [think 

The  first  of  your  best  actions.     Can  you 
Where  Florez  is,  or  Gerrard,  or  your  love. 
Or  any  else,  or  all,  that  are  prOscrib*d? 
I  Willresien  what  I  usurps  or  haVe 
Unjustly  forC*d.    The  days  I  have  to  live 
Are  too,  too  few^  to  make  them  satisfaction 
With  any  penitence:  Yet  I  vow  to  practise 
All  of  a  man. 

Hub,  Oh,  that  your  heart  and  tongue 
Did  not  no<v  differ! 

WoL  By  my  griefs,  they  do  not! 
Take  the  good  pains  to  search  them  out  j  *tis 
worth  it.  [have. 

You  hate  made  clean  a  leper)  trust  me,  you 


^  Here  surely  take  i/.l  Mr.  Sewatd  reads.  Here,  Sit,  frtely  iake  U.  The  alteration  admitted 
into  the  text  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Sympson ;  which  we  prefer,  because  there  is  a  civility  in  Sir 
but  ill  adapted  to  the  present  temper  of  Hubert^  and  because  it  is  nearer  the  old  books. 

^^  fFhat  Juries f  ^c!\   Rowe  seems  to  have  intended  copying  this  passage  ia  his  Fair 
Fbiitent : 

*  Guilt  is  the  s6urce  of  sorrow )  'tis  the  fiend^ 


•  Th*  aven^ng  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 

*  With  whips  and  stings/*—— 
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And  made  me  once  more  fit  ft>t  the  society* 
1  hope,  ot  good  men. 

Hitij.  Sir»  do  not  abuse 
My  aptness  to  believe. 

fVoL  Suspect  not  you 
A  faith  that's  built  upon  so  true  a  sorrow : 
Make  your  own  safeties;  ask  thee  all  the  ties 
HumaniW^Can  give!  Hempskirke  too  shall 
Along  with  you,  to  this  so-wish'd  discovery. 
And  in  my  name  profess  all  that  you  promise : 
And  I  will  yve  you  this  help  to  tj  t  have 
Of  late  receiv'd  certain  intelligence, 
That  some  of  them  are  in  or  about  Bruges 
To  be  found  out;  which  I  did  then  interpret 
The  cause  of  that  town  s  staading  out  against 

me;  ' 

But  now  am  glad,  it  mav  direct  your  purpose 
Of  giving  them  their  satety,  and  me  peace. 

Huh,  Be  constant  to  your  goodness,  and 
you  have  it.*  IRveunt. 

SCENE  11. 

Enter  three  Merchants. 

1  Mer.  Tis  much  that  you  deliver  of  this 
Goswln. 

£  Mer.  But  short  of  what  I  could,  yet  have 
the  country 
Confirm  it  true,  and  by  a  general  oath,* 
And  not  a  man  hazard  his  credit  in  it. 
He  bears  himself  with  such  a  confidence. 
As  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  sea. 
And  not  a  wind,  upon  the  sailors'  compass. 
But  from  one  part  or  other  was  his  factor. 
To  bring  him  in  the  best  commodities 
Merchant  e'er  ventured  for. 

1  Mer.  'Tb  strange. 

«  Mer.  And  yet 
This  does  in  him  deserve  the  least  of  ^onder^ 
Compar*d  with  bther  his  peculiar  fashions. 
Which  all  admire:  He's  young,  and  rich,  at 
least 
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Thus  far  reputed  so,  that>  since  he  Uv*d 

In  Bruges,  there  was  never  brought  to  bar* 

hour 
So  rich  a  bottom,  but  his  bill  would  pass 
Unqucstion'd  for  her  lading.  , 

3  Merjr  Yet  he  still 
Continues  a  good  man.  , 

2  Mer.  So  godd,  that  but 
To  doubt  hira,  would  be  held  an  injury. 
Or  rather  malice,  with  the  best  that  traflick. 
But  this  is  nothing ;  a  great  stock,  and  for- 
tune. 
Crowning  his  judgment  in  his  undertaking 
May  keep  him  upright  that  way:  But  that 
wealth  £it. 

Should  want  the  pow*r  to  make  him  dote  oii 
Or  youth  teach  him  to  wrong  it,  best  com- 
mends 
His  constant  temper.  For  his  outward  habit, 
'Tis  suitable  to  his  present  course  of  life; 
His  table  furnished  well,  but  not  with  dainties 
That  please  the  appetite  only  for  their  rareness. 
Or  their  dear  price)  nor  given  to  wine  or  wo^ 

nicui 
Beyond  his  health,  dr  virarrant  of  a  man, 
I  mean  a  good  one;^  and  so  loves  his  state^ 
He  will  not  hazard  it  at  play,  nor  lend 
Upon  the  assurance  of  a  well-penn'd  letter. 
Although  a  challenge  second  the  denial. 
From  such  as  make  th*  opinion  of  their  valour 
Their  means  of  feeding. 

1  Mer.  These  afe  waytf  to  thrive. 
And  yet  the  means  not  curs*d. 

2  Mer.  What  follows  this  f  wishes 
Makes'  many  venturers  with  him,  in  their 
For  his  prosperity :  For  when  desert 

Or  reason  leads  him  to  be  liberal. 
His  noble  mind  and  ready  hand  contend 
Which  can  add.  most  to  nis  free  Courtesies, 
Or  in  their  worth,  or  speed,  to  make  them  so. 
Is  there  a  virgin  of  good  fame  wants  dower  ^ 
He  is  a  father  to  her;  or  a  soldier. 


^  You  have  it.']  Mr.  Seward  reads,  you'll  have  it* 
€  ..  yet  have  the  country 


We  think  you  easiest  and  best. 


^  Confirmed  it  true,  and  by  a  general  oath. 
And  not  a  man  hazard  nis  credit  in  it.]  This  is  not  grammar^  nor  if  it  were,  could  it  bd 
supposed  that  the  whole  country  had  really  taken  an  oath  to  the  truth  of  this  account.    The 
mistake  arose  from  the  Editors  taking  have  for  the  sign  of  the  perfect  tense;  whereas  it  is  her^ 
not  the  auxiliary  but  an  active  verb.    I  could  have  the  whole  country  to  confirm  what  I  say, 

Seward. 
7  A  good  man.]  \.  e.  tn  credit.,  The  word  is  used  by  traders,  in  the  same  sense,  to  this 
day.    So  Shylock  uses  it^  and  explains  it 
«  SMer.  What  follows,  this 

Makes]  Iasi  edition. What  follows  this.]  Old  folio. 

first  reading  by  the  addition  of  a  comma  does  not  seem  sufficient, 
tually  corrected  it.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward*s  reading  is, 

What  follows? 

^Z  Mer.  'Dns 
Makes  fwawy  venturers  with  him,  fiS^c. 
We  havt  followed  the  first  folio.    The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  *The  consequence  of  th?* 
*  economy,  which  enables  hira  to  be  ^nerous,  when  proper  objects  present  themselves  to  bis 
'  notice,  niukes  many  wish  for  his  welfare,  i^  vvhich  they  are  themselves  to  nearly  interested.' 
The  rest  of  the  speech  confirms  this. 


The  attempt  to  amend  the 
I  hope  I  have  more  effeo* 
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That  in  his  country's  service,  from  the  war 
Hath  brought  home  only  scars,  and  want? 
his  huuse    .  ^  [care 

Keceivcs  him,  and  relie^'es  him,  with  that 
As  if  what  he  po8sess*d  had  been  laid  up 
For  such  good  uses,  and  he  steward  of  it. 
But  1  should  lose  myself  to  speak  him  further; 
And  stale,  in  my  relation,  tne  much  good 
You  may  be  witness  of,  if  your  remove 
From  Bruges  be  not  speedy. 

1  Afer.  This  report, 
1  do  assure  you,  will  not  hasten  it; 
Nor  would  I  wish  a  better  man  to  deal  with 
^or  'what  I  am  to  part.with. 

3  Mer.  Never  doubt  it. 

He  is  your  man  and  ours ;  only  I  wish 

His  too- much  forwardness  to  embrace  all 

bargains 
Sink  him  not  in  the  end. 

S?  Mer,  Have  better  hopes; 
For  zny  part,  I  am  confident.   Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Goswin  and  ikefouHk  Merchant. 

Cos.  I  take  it  at  your  own  rates,  your  wine 
of  Cyprus; 
But,  for  your  Candy  sugars,  they  have  met 
With  sucn  foul  weather,  and  are  prized  so  high, 
I  cannot  save  in  them. 

4  Mer.  I  am  unwilling 

To  seek  another  chapman.    Make  me  offer 
Of  something  near  my  price,  that  may  assure 
You  can  deal  for  them.  [me 

Gos.  I  both  can,  and  will. 
But  not  with  too  much  loss:  Your  bill  of 

lading 
Speaks  of  two  hundred  chests,  valued  by  }'ou 
At  thirty  thousand  guilders;  I  will  have  them 
At  twenty-eight;  so,  in  the  payment  of 
Three  thousand  sterling,  you  fall  only  in 
Two  hundred  pound. 

4  Mer,  You  know,  they  are  so  cheap 

Cros,  Why,  look  you,  1*11  deal  fairly ;  there's 
in  prison. 
And  at  your  suit,  a  pirate,  but  unable 
To  make  you  satisfaction,  and  past  hoipe 
To  live  a  week,  if  you  should  prosecute 
What  you  can  prove  against  him :  Set  him 

free. 
And  you  shall  have  your  money  to  a  stiver. 
And  present  payment. 

4  Mer,  This  is  above  wonder, 
A  merchant  of  your  rank,  that  have  at  sea 
So  many  bottoms  in  the  danger  of 
These  w^atcr- thieves,  should  be  a  means  to 

save  *em] 
It  more  imi)orting  you,  for  your  own  safety 
To  be  at  charge  to  scour  the  sea  of  them. 
Than  stay  the  sword  of  jastice,  that  rs  ready 
To  fall  on  one  so  conscious  of  his  guilt 
That  he  dares  not  deny  it. . 

Gos,  You  mistake  me. 
If  you  think  I  would  cherish  in  this  captain 
The  wrong  he  did  to  you,  or  any  man. 
I  was  lately  with  hiai  (having  first,  from 
others' 

Vol.  L 


True  testimony,  been  assured  a  man 
Of  more  desert  never  put  from  the  shore) 
I  read  his  letters  of  mart  from  this  state  granted 
For  the  recovery  of  such  losses,  as  [at. 

He  had  receiv'd  in  Spain ;  'twas  that  heaim'd 
Not  at  three  tuns  of  wine,  biscuit,  or  beef. 
Which  his  necessity  made  him  lake  from  you. 
If  he  had  pillag'd  you  near,  or  sunk  your  ship. 
Or  thrown  your  men  o'er- board,  then  he  de- 

scrv'd 
The  law's  extremest  ri^ur.  But,  since  want 
Of  what  he  could  not  live  without,  compell'd 
him  [death) 

To  that  he  did  (which,  yet,  our  state  calls 
I  pity  his  misfortunes,  and  to  work  you 
To  some  compassion  of  them,  I  come  up 
To  your  own  price:  Save  him,  the  goods  arc 

mine; 
If  not,  seek  elsewhere,  I'll  not  deal  for  them. 

4  Mer.  Well,  Sir,  for  your  love,  I  will  once 
be  led 
To  chanae  my  purpose. 

Gos.  l*or  your  profit  rather.       [discharge; 

4  Mer,  lil  presently  make  means  for  his 
Till  when,  I  leave  you.  lExit. 

2  Mer.  What  do  you  think  of  this? 

1  Mer,  As  of  a  deed  of  noble  pity,  guided 
By  a  strong  judgment. 

'    2  Mer,  Save  you,  master  Goswin ! 
Gos,  Good  day  to  ail ! 

2  Mer.  We  bring  you  the  refusal 
Of  more  commodities. 

Gos,  Are  you  the  owners  [hour? 

Of  the  ship  that  last  ni^ht  put  into  the  liar* 
1  Mer,  Both  of  the  ship,  and  lading. 
Go.?.  What's  the  freight? 
i  Mer,   Indico,  cochineal,  choice  China 
stuSs [Cambal. 

3  Mer,  And  cloth  of  gold,  brought  from 
Gos,  Rich  lading;  ^ 

For  which  I  were  your  chapman,  but  I  am 
Already  out  of  cash. 

1  Mer.  I'll  give  you  day 
For  the  moiety  of  all. 

Gos,  How  long? 

3  Mer.  Six  months. 

Gos,  *Tis  a  fair  offer;  which,  if  we  agroe 
About  tlie  prices,  I,  with  thanks,  accept  of. 
And  will  make  present  payment  of  the  rest.  ^ 
Some  two  hours  nencc  I'll  come  aboard. 

1  Mer,  The  gunner 
Shall  speak  you  welcome. 

Go^.  I'll  not  fail.  ^ 

3  Mer.  (jood  morrow !  [Exeunt  Mer, 

Gos.  Heav'n  grant  my  ships  a  safe  return, 
t       before 

The  day  of  this  great  payment;  as  they  are 
Expected  three  months  sooner ;  and  my  credit 
Stands  good  with  all  the  world. 

Enter  Clause, 

Clause,  Bless  my  good  master !  . 
The  prayers  of  your  poor  beadsman  evtr  shall 
Be  sent  up  for  you. 

Gos,  God  0*  mercy.  Clause! 
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There*s  something  to  put  thee  in  mind  here- 
after 
Tothinkof  me. 

Clause.  May  he  that  gave  it  you,         [ter! 

Reward  you  for  it,  with  encrease,  good  mas- 

Gos.  I  thrive  the  better  for  thy  pR^'rs. 

Clause,  I  hope  so.  [ties. 

These  three  vears  have  I  fed  upon  your  houn- 

And  by  the  fire  of  your  bless*d  charity  warm'd 

me. 
And  yet,  good  master,  pardon  me,  that  must, 
Tho*  I  have  now  receiv  d  your  alms,  presume 
To  make  one  suit  more  to  you. 
Cos.  What  is't,  Clause? 
Clause.  Yet,  do  not  think  me  impudent,  I 
beseech  you. 
Since  hitherto  your  charity  hath  prevented 
My  beggiog  }'our  relief;  'tis  not  tor  money. 
Nor  clothes,  good  master,  but  your  good  word 
for  me. 
Gos.  That  thou  shalt  have.  Clause ;  for  I 

think  thee  honest. 
Clause,  To-morrow,  then,  dear  master, 
take  the  trouble 
Of  walking  early  unto  Beggars'  Bush ; 
And,  as  you  see  me,  among  others,  brethren 


In  my  affliction,  when  you  are  demanded 
Which  you  like  best  among  us,  point  out  me. 
And  then  pass  by,  as  if  you  knew  me  not. 

Gos.  But  what  will  that  advantage  thee? 

Clause,  Oh,  much.  Sir. 
'Twill  give  me  the  preheminence  of  the  rest. 
Make  me  a  king  among  *em,  and  protect  me 
From  all  abuse  such  as  are  stronger  might 
Offer  my  age.    Sir,  at  your  better  leisure 
I  will  inform  you  further  of  the  good 
It  may  do  to  me. 

Gos.  'Troth,  thou  mak'st  me  wonder! 
Have  you  a  king  and  commonwealth  among 
you?  [governed  worse. 

Clause.  We  have,  and  there  are  states  are 

Gos.  Ambition  among  beggars? 

Clause.  Many  great  ones  [place. 

Would  part  with  half  their  states,  to  have  the 
And  credit,  to  beg  in  the  first  file,  master. 
But  shall  I  be  so  much  bound  to  your  fur- 
therance 
In  my  petition? 

Gos.  That  thou  shalt  not  miss  of. 
Nor  any  worldly  carp  make  nie  forget  it : 
I  will  be  early  there. 

Clause,  Heav*n  bless  my  master.  {Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Higgen,  Ferret,  Prigg,  Clause,  Jacu^ 
tin,  Slnap,  Giriks,  and  other  leggars, 

Higgen.  /^OME,  princes  of  the  ragged  regi- 
^        ment ;  [lord. 

You  of  the  blood,  Prigg,  my  most  upright 
And  these,  what  name  or  title  e^er  they  bear, 
Jarkman,^   or  patrico,  cranke,   or  dapper" 

dudgeon, 
Frater,  of  ahram-man ;  I  speak  to  all 
That  stand  in  fair  election  tor  the  title 
Of  Kin^  of  Beggars,  with  tne  command  ad- 
joining; ^       ^   ^ 
Higgen,  your  orator,  in  this  mter-rcgnum. 
That  whilom  was  your  dommcrer,  doth  be- 
seech you 
All  to  stand  fair,  and  put  yourselves  in  rank. 
That  the  first  comer  may,  at  his  first  view, 
Make  a  free  choice,  to  say  up  the  question  .^ 


Fer.  Prigg.  Tis  done,  lord  Higgen. 

Hig.  Thanks  to  prince  Prigg,  pnnce  Ferret 

Fer.  Well,  pray,  my  masters  all,  Ferret  be 

chosen ;  [me. 

YeVe  like  to  have  a  merciful  mild  prince  of 

Prigg.  A  very  tjrant  I,  an  arrant  tyrant. 
If  e'er  I  come  to  reign  (therefore  look  to't!) 
Except  you  do  provide  me  hum  enough, 
And  lour  to  louze  with !  1  must  have  ray  ca- 
])ons  [geese, 

And  turkies  brought  me  in,  with  my  ffrcen 
And  ducklings  in  the  season  j  fine  fat  cnick- 
ei4s;    -  [sanis 

Or,  if  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  phea- 
Or  partridg'^-s  arc  kept,  see  they  be  mine : 
Or  straight  I  seize  on  all  your  privilege. 
Places,  revenues,  offices,  as  forfeit,  L^cllics, 
Call  in  your  crutxrhes,  wooden -legs,  false 
Forc'd  eyes  and  tongues,'**  with  your  dead 
arms  9  not  leave  you 


•  Jarkman,  Sfc]  As  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  references  from  the  cant  terms  mutt 
occasion  a  confusion  in  the  text,  we  have  thought  it  most  adviseable  to  insert  the  cxulanatrons 
of  those  terms  at  the  end  of  the  play,  where  the  reader  will  find  them  arrangol  alphaoetically* 

5  To  say  up  the  question.']  Mr.  Seward  reads,.  7b  save  us  further  o^intion.  His  alteration, 
though  sense,  is  unwarranted  and  licentious;  yet  to  sap  up  is  uncoutn  and  obscure;  though  it 
may  signify,  deciding  the  question,  by  saying  vfYach  he  (the  first  comer)  thinks  the  honcstcsi 
of  them. 

'°  Forced  eyes  and  teeth.]  By  forc'd  eyes  I  suppose  are  meant,  eyes  so  distorted  as  to  shew 
only  the  white,  so  thai  the  person  appears  blind;  but  wh&t  fore* d  teeth  cm  mean,  I  cannot 
conceive;  it  is  said  to  be  common  with  beggars  to  force  their  tongues  into  their  throats,  so  that 
they  shall  appear  to  be  cut  off,    1  think  therefore  my  conjecture  highly  probable.    Seu^ard- 
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A  dirly  clout  to  beg  with  on  your  heads. 
Or  an  old  rag  with  butter,  frankinccns?. 
Brimstone  and  resin,  birdlime,  blood,  and 

cream. 
To  make  you  an  old  sore ;  not  so  much  sope 
As  you  may  foam  with  i'  th'  faliiug-sickncss ; 
The  very  bag  yon  bear,  and  the  brown  dish. 
Shall  be  escheated.    All  your  daintiest  dells 

too 
I  will  deflower,  and  take  your  dearest  doxies 
From  your  warm  sides  ^  and  tlien  some  one 

cold  night  [in, 

I'll  watch  vou  what  old  bam  you  go  to  roost 

And  there  I'll  smother  ifon  all  i'  th'  musty  hay. 

Hig,  This  is  tyrant-like  indeed :  But  what 

would  Ginks,  ['cign  ? 

Or  Clause  be  here,  if  either  of  them  should 

Clause.  Best  ask  an  ass,  if  he  were  made  a 

camel,  [lion ! 

What  he  would  be;  or  a  dog,  an  he  were  a^ 

Ginks.  I  care  not  what  you  are.  Sirs,  I 

shall  be 
A  beggar  still,. Tm  sure;  I  find  myself  there.*' 

Enter  Goswin, 

Snap,  Oh,  here  a  judge  comes. 
Nig.  Crv,  a  judge,  a  judge!  [outcry? 

Gos,  What  ail  you.  Sirs i  what  means  this 
Hig.  Master,  [master; 

A  sort  of  poor  souls  met;  God's  fools,  good 
Have  had  some  little  variance  *mongst  our- 
selves [lives 
Who  should  be  hon&ttest  of  us,  and  which 
Uprightest  in  his  calling:  Now,  'cause  we 
thought                                          [indeed 
We  ne'er  should  'gree  on't  ourselves,  because 
*Tis  hard  to  say;  we  all  dissolv'd*^  to  put  it 
To  him  that  should  come  next,  and  that's 
your  ipastership. 


Who,  I  hope,  will  'termine  it  as  your  mind 

serves  yofi, 
itight,  and  no  otherwise  we  ask  it:  Which, 
Which  does  your  worship  think  is  her  Sweet 
master,  ^us. 

Look  o'er  us  all,  and  tell  us;  we  are  sfcven  of 
Like  to  the  seven  wise  masters,  or  the  planets. 
Gos.  I  should  judge  this  the  man,  with  the 
^rave  beard ; 

And  if  he  be  not 

Clause.  Bless  you,  good  master,  bless  you! 
Gos.  I  would  he  were.   There's  sometning 
too  amongst  you. 
To  keep  you  all  honest.  [^Exit, 

Snap.  King  ol  Heav'n  co  with  you! 
Omn.  Now  good  reward  him; 
May  he  never  want  it,  to  comfort  still  the  poor. 
In  a  good  hourl 

Fer.  What  is' t?  see:  Snap  has  got  it. 
Snap.  A  good  crown,  marr)% 
Prigg.  A  crown  of  gold. 
Fer.  For  our  new  kmg:  Good  luck. 
Ginks.  To  the  common  treasury  with  it;  . 
if 't  be  gold; 
Thither  it  must. 

Prigs.  Spoke  like  a  patriot.  Ginks!  '♦ 
King  Clause,  I  bid  God  save  thee  first,  firsf. 

Clause, 
After  this  golden  token  of  a  crown. 
W^here's  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratulating 

speech  now. 
In  all  our  names? 

Fer.  Here  he  is,  pumping  for  it. 
Ginks.  H'  has  cough'd  the  secot^  tims; 
'tis  but  once  more. 
And  then  it  comes. 

Fer.  So,  out  with  all!  Expect  now 

Jiig.  That  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king  and  sovereign,  monarch  o'  th'  maun* 
ders. 


Although  there  may  be  a  means  of  deception  hy  false  teelh  as  well  SL%forcd  tongjies,  yet 
we  have  admitted  Mr.  Seward's  variation,  because  the  trick  with  the  tongue  is  said  to  be  so 
frequent,  that  there  is  a  name  given  to  the  praclisers  of  this  imposture;  i.  e.  dommerers. 

**  I  Jind  myself  there.^  Ginks  was  a  nobleman  in  disguise;  he  seems  therefore  to  regret 
his  long  continuance  in  beggary,  and  to  fear  it  will  be  for  life.  IJind  myself  there,  or  in  that 
state.  Seward. 

■3  /re  all  dissolv'd.]  I  rather  think  this  a  mistake  of  the  press,  than  a  designed  blunder, 
which  would  be  proper  to  an  ignorant  clown ;  but  not  to  so  arch  a  beggar  as  Higgen,  whose 
congratulatory  speech,  in  the  two  next  pages,  has  as  much  burlesque  humour  in  it  as  almost 
any  thing  even  m  Hudibras;  who  evidently  imitated  it  in  his  description  of  his  hero's  beard. 
In  the  latter  part  of  it,  there's  a  banter  on  Shakespeare's  prophecy  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
king  James  at  the  end  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  but  so  elegant  and  preti^'  that  it  could  give  no  of- 
fence. Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  alters  dissolved  to  resolud\  but  Higgen  speaks  barbarously  here,  because,  on 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  he  assumes  the  stile  of  a  beggar,  e.^.  *  termine  it,  in  the  next  line 
or  two.    So  afterwards  (and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  part  of  their  table  of  laws)  to 


■  keep  afoot 


Tlie  humhle  and  the  common  stile  (f  legging, 
,  Lest  men  discover  us.  See  p.  300. 

*♦  Spoke  like  a  patriot.  Ferret ]  As  this  has  neither  {nssion  nor  accident  to  interrupt 

it,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  it  a  broken  one.  I  believe  it  a  meer  accidental  mistake  in 
tlie  name  Ferret  for  Ginks.  The  first  Editors  not  suspecting  this>  intended  to  solve  thaditfi- 
culty  b}'  puuing  a  break  or  dash  to  it.  Stward, 
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Thus  wc  throw  up  our  ndb^cheats,  first  for 
joy,  [hies. 

And  then  owr  filches  \  last,  we  clap  our/ay»- 
Thrcc  subject  signs,  we  do  it  without  envy; 
For  who  IS  he  here  did  not  wish  thee  chosen. 
Now  thou  art  chosen?  Ask  'em 5  all  will  say 
so,  [pass. 

Nay  swear*t;  'tis  for  the  king;  but  let  that 
When  last  in  conference  at  the  houzing  ken. 
This  other  day  we  sat  about  our  dead  prince 
Of  famous  memory  (rest  go  with  his  rags!) 
And  that  I  saw  thee  at  the  table's  end 
Rise  mov'd,  and  gravely  leaning  on  one  crutch. 
Lift  t'other  like  a  sceptre  at  my  head, 
I  then  presagM  thou  shortly  wouldst  be  king. 
And  now  thou  art  so.   But  wliat  need  presage 
To  us,  that  might  have  read  it  in  thy  beard. 
As  well  as  he  that  chose  thee?  By  that  beard 
Thou  wert  found  out,  and  mark'd  for  sove- 
reignty, [beard 
Oh,  happy  beard  I  but  happier  prince,  whose 
Was  so  remark'd,  as  mark'd  out  our  prince. 
Not  bating  us  a  hair.     Lons  may  it  grow, 
And  thick,  and  fair,  that  wno  lives  under  it 
May  live  as  safe  as  under  Beggars*  Bush, 
Of  which  this  is  the  thing,  that  but  the  type. 
Omn.    Excellent,  excellent  orator!    For- 
ward^ good  Higgen ! 
Give  him  leave  to  spit.     The  fine  well- 
spoken  Higgen !  '                           [beard, 
Hig.  This  is  the  beard,  the  bush,  or  bushy- 
Under  whose  gold  and  silver  reign  'twas  said. 
So  many  ages  since,  we  all  should  smile. 
No  impositions,  taxes,  grievances. 
Knots  m  a  state,  and  whips  unto  a  subject. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kemb'd'^out: 
If  now  the  beard  be  f»uch,  what  is  the  prince 
That  owes  the  beard?'*   A  father?   no,  a 

grand- father. 
Nay,  the  great-grand-father,  of  you  his  people ! 
He  will  not  force  away  your  hens,  your  bacon. 
When  you  have  ventured  hard  for  t,  nor  take 

from  you 
The  fattest  of  your  puddings:  Under  him, 
!|£ach  man  shall  eat  bis  own  stol'n  eggs,  and 

butter. 
In  his  own  shade,  or  sun^shine,  and  enjoy 
His  own  dear  dell,  doxu,  or  mart,  at  night 
In  his  own  straw,  with  nis  own  shirt,  or  sneet. 
That  he  hath  filched  that  day ;  ay,  and  possess 
What  he  can  purchase,  back,  or  belly -cheats. 
To  his  own  prop :  He  will  have  no  purveyors 

For  pigs,  and  poultr/ [orator, 

clause*  That  we  must  have,  my  learned 
It  is  our  will  j  and  every  man  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuity 

Hig,  Do*  you  hear  ?  [he  says. 

You  must  hereafter  maund  on  your  own  pads. 
Clause.  And  what  they  g^t  there,  is  their 
\>wni  Besides, 
To  give  good  words. 


JBTf^.  Do  you  mark?  To  cut  been  whids; 
That  IS  the  second  law. 

Clause.  And  keep  afoot 
The  humble  and  the  common  phrase  of  bc§« 

Lest  men  discover  us. 

Hig.  Yes,  and  cry  sometimes. 
To  mo\'e  compassion.    Sir,  there  is  a  table. 
That  doth  command  all  these  things,  and  en- 
joins 'em  [sten. 
Be  perfect  in  their  crutches,  their  feign'd  plai- 
And  their  torn  passports,  with  the  ways  to 

stammer. 
And  to  be  dumb,  and  deaf,  and  blind,  and 

lame. 
There,  all  the  halting  paces  are  set  down, 
I*  th'  learned  language. 

Clause.  Thither  1  refer  'em ; 
Those  you  at  leisure  shall  interpret  to  *em : 
We  love  no  heaps  of  laws,  where  few  will 
serve. 
Omn.  Oh,  gracious  prince !  'Save, 'save  the 

good  king  Clause ! 
Htg.  A  song  to  crown  him ! 
Fer.  Set  a  centinel  out  first. 
Snap.  The  word  ? 

Hig.  A  cove  comes,  saxdfumbumbis  to  it. 
lExii  Snap, 
[Sirike, 

THE  SONG. 

Cast  our  caps  and  cares  away : 
This  is  beggars*  holyday ! 
At  the  crowninjt  of  our  king. 
Thus  we  ever  dance  and  sing. 
In  the  world  look  out  and  see, 
Where's  so  happy  a  prince  as  he? 
Where  the  nation  lives  so  free. 
And  so  merry  as  do  we? 
Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war. 
Here  at  liberty  we  are. 
And  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest : 
To  the  field  we  are  not  press'd ; 
Nor  are  call'd  into  the  town. 
To  be  troubled  with  the  gown« 
Hang  all  offices,  we  cry. 
And  the  magistrate  too,  by ; 
When  the  subsidy's  encreas'd. 
We  are  not  a  penny  sess'd. 
Nor  will  any  go  to  law 
With  the  beggar  for  a  straw. 
All  which  happiness  he  brugs^ 
He  doth  owe  uuto  his  rags. 


Enter  Snap,  and  then  Hubert  and  Ht  mp- 
skirke. 

Snap,  K  cove  !  fumbumbis  ! 
Prigg,  To  your  postures!  ann! 
Hub.  Yonder's  the  town :  1  sec  it. 


**  KernVd-l  i.  e.  Combed.  It  is  generally  so  written  in  our  ancient  authors.  J?. 

^^  Thai  ow*8  ike  beard.']  Owe  in  the  soise  of  ovm^  or  possesSi  is  very  common  in  «U  the 
old  Yrmera,  Seward. 
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'  Hemp,  There'8  our  danger. 
Indeed,  afore  us,  if  our  shadows  '^  save  not. 
Hig,  Bless  your  good  worships! 
Fer.  One  small  piece  of  mouey 
Prigg.  Among  us  all  poor  wretches. 
Clause.  Blind,  and  lame. 
Ginks,  For  his  sake  that  gives  all. 
Iligg.  Pitiful  worships! 
Snap,  One  little  doit. 

Enter  Jaculin. 
Jac.  King,  by  your  leave!  where  are  you? 
Fer,  To  buy  a  little  bread. 
His,  To  feed  so  many 
Moutns,  as  will  ever  pray  for  you. 

Prigg,  Here  be  seven  of  us.  [seven ! 

Hig,  Seven,  good  master!  oh,  remember 

Seven  blessings 

Fer,  Remember,  gentle  worship. 
Hig,  'Gainst  seven  deadly  sins. 
Prtgg.  And  seven  sleepers.        [nothing — 
Hig,  If  they  be  hard  ot  heart,  and  will  give 
Alas,  we  had  not  a  charity  these  three  days. 
Hub,  There's  amongst  you  all. 
Fer,  Heav'n  reward  you ! 
Prigg.  Lord  reward  you ! 
Hig.  The  prince  of  pity  bless  thee! 
Hub.  Do  I  see?  or  is't  my  fancy  that  would 
have  it  so? 
Ha,  'tis  her  face!  Come  hither,  maid. 

Jac.  What  ha*  you. 
Bells  for  my  squirrel?  I  ha'  giv'n  bun  meat. 
You  do  not  love  me,  do  you?  Catch  me  a 
butterfly,  [tell? 

And  I'll  love  you  aeain.     When?  can  you 
Peace,  we  go  a-birdms.    I  shall  have  a  nne 
thing!  lEjcit, 

Hub,  Her  voice  too  says  the  same  5  but,  for 
my  head, 
I  would  not  that  her  manners  were  so  chang'd. 
Hear  me,  thou  honest  fellow!   what's  Siis 

maiden. 
That  lives  amongst  you  here? 
Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 
Hub.  How?  nothing  but  signs? 
Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 
Hub.  This  is  strange ! 
I  would  fain  have  it  her,  but  not  her  thus. 
His,  He  is  de-de-de-de-de-de-deaf,  and  du- 

du-dude— dumb.  Sir. 
Hub,  'Slid,  they  did  all  speak  plain  ev*n 
now,  methought. 
Dost  thou  know  this  same  maid  ? 
Snap.    Whi-whi-whi-whi-which,  gu-gu- 
gu-su-God's  fool? 
She  was  DO-bo-bo-bo-born  at  the  bam  yonder, 
by   be-be-be-be-Beggars'  Bush,   bo-bo- 
Bush, 
Her  name  is  mi-mi-mi-mi-mi-Minche.**    So 
was  her  mo-fno-mo-mother*8  too-too. 


Huh,  1  ttnderstand  no  word  he  says;  how 
Has  she  been  here?  Hong 

Snap,  Lo-lo-long  enough  to  be  ni-Di-nigled, 
an  she  ha*  go^go-go-good-luck. 

Hub,  I  must  be  better  inform'd,  than  by 
this  way. 
Here  ivas  another  face  too,  that  I  mark'd 
Of  the  old  manis :  But  they  are  vanishM  all 
Most  suddenly :  I  will  come  here  again. 
Oh,  that  I  were  so  happy  as  to  find  it 
What  I  yet  hope,  it  is  put  on! 

Hemp,  What  mean  you.  Sir, 
To  stay  there  with  that  stammerer  ? 

Hub,  Farewell,  friend ! 
It  will  be  worth  return,  to  search.    CoiAe, 
Protect  us  our  disguise  now!  Prithee,  Hemp- 

skirke. 
If  we  be  taken,  how  dost  thou  imagine 
This  town  will  use  us,  that  hadi  stood  so  long 
Out  against  Wolfort? 

Hemp,  £v'n  to  hang  us  forth  ,        [meat. 
Upon  their  walls  a-sunnine,  to  make  crow«' 
If  I  were  not  assur'd  o'  th' Durgomaster, 
And  had  a  pretty  excuse  to  see  a  niece  there, 
I  should  scarce  venture. 

Hub.  Come,  'tis  now  too  late 
To  look  back  at  the  ports.    Good  luck,  and 
enter!  /  lExeuni. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Goswin. 

Gos,  Still  blow'st  thou  there?  And,  from 
all  other  parts, 
Do  all  my  agents  sleep,  that  nothing  comes? 
There's  a  conspiracy  of  winds,  and  servants. 
If  not  of  elements,  to  ha'  me  break !  [sands 
What  should  I  think?  Unless  the  seas  and 
Had  swallow'd  up  my  ships,  or  fire  had  spoil'd 
My  warehouses,  or  death  devour'd  my  factors^ 
I  must  ha'  had  some  returns. 

Enter  two  Merchants* 

1  Mer.  'Save  you.  Sir. 

Gos.  'Save  you. 

1  Mer,  No  news  yet  o*  your  ships? 

Gos,  Not  any  yet.  Sir. 

1  Mer.  'Tis  strange.  ^  [Exit. 
Gos,   *Tis  tnie,*Sr.    What  a  voice  was 

here  now? 
This  was  one  passing-bell ;  a  thousand  ravens 
Sung  in  that  man  now,  to  presa^my  ruins. 
2^Mer,  Goswin,  good  day!  These  winds 

are  very  constant. 
Gos,  Th^  are  so,  Sir,  to  hurt    ■    ■ 

2  Met,  Ha'  you  had  no  letters 

Lately  from  England,  nor  from  Denmark  ? 
Gos,  Neither. 

2  Mer,  This  wind  brings  them*    Nor  no 
news  over  land. 


*^  Shadows^  i.  e.  Disguises. 

'^Her 
but  as 
phical  error. 


Her  name  is  my-my match.]  We  at  first  thought  match  to  be  a  corraption  of  Madge i 

Jaculin  is  in  other  parts  of  the  play  called  Minche, 


we  suppose  it  merely  a  typogr»- 
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Through  Spain,  from  the  Stiaits? 
Gos.  Not  any. 

2  Met.  I  am  sorry.  Sir.  \Exit. 

Gos,  They  talk  me  down,  and,  as  *tis  said 

of  vulture^  [carcasses 

They  scent  a  field  fought,  and  do  smell  the 

By  many  hundred  miles:   So  do  these  my 

wrecks. 
At  greater  distances.  Why,  thy  will,  Heav*n,*^ 
Come  on,  and  be!  Yet,  if  thou  please  pre- 
serve me 
But  in  my  own  adventure  here  at  home. 
Of  my  chaste  love,  to  keep  me  wortlry  of  her. 
It  shall  be  put  in  scale  'gainst  all  ill  fortunes : 
I  am  not  broken  yet;  nor  should  I  fall, 
Methinks,  with  less  than  that;  that  ruins  all. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Fandunke,  Hubert,  Hempskirke,  Mar- 
garet,  and  Boors, 

Vand.  Captain,  you're  welcome ;  so  is  this 
your  friend,  [out 

Most  safely  welcome;  though  our  town  stand 
Against  your  master,  you  shall  find  good  quar- 
ter :  [wme  I 
The  troth  is,  we -not  love  him.  Mcg,'»  some 
Let's  talk  a  little  treason,  if  we  can 
Talk  treason,  'gainst  the  traitors;  by  your 

leave,  gentlemen. 
We,  here  in  Bruges,  think  he  docs  usurp. 
And  therefore  I'm  bold  with  him. 

Huh.  Sir,  your  b«)1dness 
Happily  becomes  your  mouth,  but  not  our 
ears,  [here, 

While  we're  his  servants;  and  as  we  come 
Not  to  ask  questions,  walk  forth  on  your 
walls,  [nition. 

Visit  your  courts  of  guard,  view  your  mu- 
Ask  of  your  corn-provisions,  nor  enquire 
Into  the  least,  as  spies  upon  your  strengths ; 
So  let's  entreat,  we  may  receive  from  you 
Nothing  in  passage  or  discourse,  but  what 
We  may  with  gladness,  and  our  honesties. 
And  that  shall  seal  our  welcome.  [hear ; 

Vand,  Good:  Let's  drink  then,    [captain. 
Madg?,  fill  out!  I  keep  mine  old  pearl  still, 

Marg.  I 
Hang  fiist,  man.  ^        [Sir. 

Hemp.  Old  jewels  commend  their  keeper, 
f^nd.  Here's  to  you  with  a  heart,  my  cap- 
tain's friend, 
With  a  good  heart !  and  if  tnis  make  us  speak 
Bold  words  anon,  'tis  all  under  the  rose. 
Forgotten:    Drown  all  memory,   when  we 
drink! 


Huh.  'Tis  freely  spoken,  noble  Burgomaster; 
I'll  do  you  right. 

Hemp.  Nay,  Sir,  minhecr  Vandunks 
Is  a  true  statesman. 

Fland.  Fill  my  captain's  cup  there  I 
Oh,  that  your  master  Wolfort  had  been  an 
Huh.  Sir!  [honest  man  1 

Fand.  Under  the  rose. 
Hemp.  Here's  to  you,  Marget. 
Mars*  Welcome,  welcome,  captain. 
Fand.  Well  said,  my  pearl,  still. 
Hemp.  And  how  does  my  niece? 
Almost  a  woman,  I  thioK?  This  friend  of 
mine  [zard, 

I  drew  along  with  me,  through  so  much  ha- 
Only  to  see  her :  She  was  my  errand. 

Fand.  Ay,  a  kind  uncle  you  are  (fill  him 
him  glass) 
That  in  seven  years  could  not  find  leisure 

Hemp.  No, 
It's  not  so  much. 

Fand.  I'll  bate  you  ne'er  an  hour  on't : 
It  was  before  the  Brabander  'gan  his  war. 
For  moon-shine   in   the   water  there,    his 
daughter  [time 

That  ne'er  was  lost:  Yet  you  could  not  find 
To  see  a  kinswoman  :  But  she  is  worth  the 
seeing.  Sir,  [woman? 

Now  you  are  come.     You  ask  if  she  were  a 
She  is  a  woman.  Sir,  (fetch  her  forth.  Mar- 
gee!) 
And  a  fine  woman,  and  has  suitors. 

[£>.  Marg. 
Hemp.  How? 
What  suitors  are  they? 

Fand.  Bachelors ;  young  burghers : 
And  one,  a  gallant;  tne  young  prince  of  mer- 
We  call  him  here  in  Bruges.  [chants 

Hemp.  How?  a  merchant?  fbetter, 

I  thought,  Vandunke,  you  had  understood  me 
And  my  niece  too,  so  trusted  to  you  by  me. 
Than  to  admit  of  such  in  name  of  suitors. 
Fand.  Such?  He  is  such  a  such,  as,  were 
she  mine, 
I'd  give  him  thirty  thousand  crowns  vvlth  her. 
Hemp.  But  the  same  things.  Sir,  fit  not 
you  and  me.  .  [Eiil. 

Fand.  Why,  ffive's  some  wine,  then ;  this 
will  (it  us  all.  [out! 

Here's  to  you  still,  my  captain's  friend,  all 
And  still,  'would  Wolfort  were  an  honest 

man! 
Under  the  rose  I  speak  it.    But  this  merchant 
Is  a  brave  boy :  He  lives  so,  in  the  town  here. 
We  know  not  what  to  think  on  him:   At 

some  times 
Wv  fear  he  will  be  bankrupt;  he  docs  stretch. 


•»  Wky^  thy  will.  Heaven,  ftc]  This  speech,  as  pointed  in  the  old  books,  is  rather  obscure; 
but  the  meaning  we  take  to  be  simply  this:  •  Thy  will.  Heaven^  be  done!  yet,  if  thou  please 
•  to  preserve  me  in  my  venture  at  home,  that  will  counter-balance  all  my  wrecks  at  sea.  With 
■  less  than  that  failure^  I  cannot  be  undone;  but  that  would  ruin  me  indeed,' 

*^  Meg^  We  have  followed  the  first  copy  in  the  several  names  Vand unke's  wife  is  called  by. 
The  latter  editions,  in  all  places,  call  her  Margaret,  at  length ;  never  makuig  use  of  the  fami- 
liar abbreviations. 
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Tenter  his  credit  so ;  embraces  all ; 
And  to'ty  the  winds  ha\'e  been  contrary  long. 
But  then,  if  he  should  have  all  his  returns. 
We  think  he  would  be  a  king,  and  are  half 

sure  on*t. 
Your  master  is  a  traitor,  for  all  this. 
Under  the  rose  (here*s  to  you !)  and  usurps 
The  earldom  from  a  better  man. 

Huh.  Ay,  marry.  Sir, 
Where  is  that  man? 

Fand,  Nay,  soft !  An  I  could  tell  you, 
*Tis  ten  to  one  I  would  not    Here's  my  hand ! 
1  love  not  Wolfbrt :  Sit  you  still,  with  diat. 
Here  comes  my  captain  again,  and  his  fine 
niece,  [wine  here  I 

And  there's  my  merchant ;  view  him  well.  Fill 

Enter  Hempskirke,  Gertrude  and  Goswin, 

Hemp,  You  must  not  only  know  me  for 
your  uncle 
Kow,  but  obey  me :  You,  go  cast  yourself 
Away,  upon  a  dunghill  here!  a  merchant! 
A  petty  fellow !  one  that  makes  his  trade 
With  oaths  and  penuries! 

Cos.  What  is  that  you  say.  Sir? 
If  it  be  me  you  speak  of,  as  your  eye 
Seems  to  direct,  I  wish  you*d  speak  to  me.  Sir. 

Hemp.  Sir,  I  do  say,  she  is  no  merchandize; 
Will  that  suffice  you? 

Cos.  Merchandize,  good  Sir?  [thence 

Tho'  you  be  kinsman  to  her,  take  no  leave 
To  use  me  with  contempt :  I  ever  thought 
Your  niece  above  all  price. 

Hemp.  And  do  so  still.  Sir.  [worth. 

I  assure  you,  her  rate's  at  more  than  you  are 

Gos,  You  don't  know  what  a  gpntieihan's 
Nor  can  vou  vahie  him.  f^orth.  Sir, 

Hub.  VVell  said,  merchant! 

Fand.  Nay, 
Let  him  alone,  and  ply  your  matter. 
.  Hemp.  A  gentleman? 
What,  of  the  wool-pack  ?  or  the  sugar-chest? 
Or  lists  of  velvet?  Which  is't,  pound,  or  yard. 
You  vent  your  gentry  by  ? 

Hub.  Oh,  HempskirKe,  fy ! 

Fand.  Come,  do  not  mmd  *em;   drink! 
He  is  no  Wolfort," 
Captain,  I  advise  you. 

Hemp.  Alas,  my  pretty  man, 
I  think't  be  angry,  by  it's  look :  Come  hither. 
Turn  this  way  a  little :  If  it  were  the  blood 


Of  Charlemaine,  as't  may,  for  aught  I  know. 
Be  some  good  botcher's  issue,  here  in  Bruges— - 

Gos    How  ?  [this  I  am. 

Hemp.  Nay,  I'm  not  certain  of  that  5  of 
If  it  once  buy  and  sell,  it's  oentry's  eonc. 

Gos.  Ha,  ha  I 

Hemp.  You're  angry,  though  you  laugb. 

Gos.  No,  now  'tis  pity 
Of  your  poor  argument.  Do  not  you,  the  loxds 
Of  land,  (if  you  be  any)  sell  the  grass. 
The  corn,  the  straw,  the  milk,  the  cheese  ■ 

F^and.  And  butter : 
Remember  butter;  do  not  leave  out  butter. 

Gos,  The  beefs  and  muttons,   that  your 
grounds  are  stor'd  with?  * 

Swine,  with  the  very  mast,  beside  the  woods? 

Hemp.  No,  for  those  sordid  uses  we  have 
Or  else  our  bailiffs.  [tenants, 

Cos.  Have  not  we,  Sir,  chapmen. 
And  factors,  then,  to  answer  these?    Your 
honour,  [over 

Fetch'd  from  the  Heralds'  ABC,  and  said 
With  your  court  faces,  once  an  hour,  shall 
never  fycrs 

Make  me  mistake  myself.     Do  not  your  law- 
Sell  all  their  practice,  as  your  priests  their 

prayers? 
What !!» !JOt  bought  and  sold  ?  The  company 
That  you  had  last,  what  had  you  fur't;  i' faith  ? 

Hemp.  You  now  grow  saucy. 

Gos.  Sure,*'  I  have  been  bred 
Still  with  my  honest  liberty,  and  must  use  it. 

Hemp.  Upon  your  eauals  then. 

Gos.  Sir,  he  that  will 
Provoke  me  first,  doth  make  himself  my  equalj 

Hemp.  Do  you  hear?  No  morel 

Gos.  Yes,  Sir,  this  little,  I  pray  you, 
And't  shall  be  aside ;  then,  after,  as  you  please ! 
You  appear  the  uncle.  Sir,  to  her  1  love 
More  than  mine  eyes  j  and  I  have  heard  your 
scorns-  [shame, 

Wiih  so  much  scoffing,  and  with  so  much 
As  each  strive  which  is  greater:  But,  believe 

me, 
I  suck'd  not  in  this  fl^tience  with  my  milk. 
Do  not  presume,  because  you  see  me  young ; 
Or  cast  (lespites  on  my  profession. 
For  the  civility  and  taineness  of  it. 
A  good  man  bears  a  contumely  worse 
Than  he  would  do  an  injury.    Proceed  not     • 
To  my  offence :  Wrong  is  not  still  successful ; 


He  is  no  JFol/ort; 


Captain,  I  advise  you."]  Fandwike  blames  Hubert  for  interfering,  and  immediately  doe*^ 
it  himself,  but  I  take  it  to  be  an  accidentfil  omission  of  the  speaker.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Ooswin  should  make  no  return  to  the  scofEs  above,  and  a  broken  speech  seems  quite  proper 
to  him.  Seward. 

We  think  this  variation  unnecessary  and  improper.    No  person  calls  Hempskirkc  Captain 
bat  Vandunke,  and  he  calls  him  so  all  through  the  last  scene.     From  Hempskirke's  next 
speech  it  should  seem,  that  Goswin's  looks  had  chiefly  testihcd  his  anger. 
*  *'  Sure  I  have  been  bred.]  This  reading,  if  admitted,  would  make  him  doubt  whether  he 
had  been  bred  with  an  honest  liberty  or  no.    But  I  believe  it  a  mere  typographical  error. 

Seward. 
Mr.  Seward  reads.  Sir,  /  have  been  bredj  &c.    Sure  docs  not  imply  doubt,  but  formation. 
We  have,  therefore,  followed  the  old  copies. 
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Indeed  it  is  not.    I  would  approacl^  your 

kinswoman 
With  all  respect  done  to  jrourself  and  her. 

Hemp,  Away^  companion !  handling  her? 
take  that.  [Strikes  him . 

Cos,  Nay,  I  do  love  no  blows.  Sir :  There's 
'    exchange !  [He  gets  Hempskirke^s  sword^ 
and  cuts  him  on  the  head. 

Huh.  Hold,  Sir! 

JMarg.  Oh,  murder! 

Gert,  Help  my  Goswin« 

Mars.  Manl 

Vand.  Let  *em  alone.    My  life  for  one! 

Gos.  Nay,  come. 
If  vou  have  will. 

Huh.  None  to  offend  you  I,  Sir. 

Gos.   He  that  had,  thank  himself!   Not 
hand  her?  Yes,  Sir,  [she 

And  clasp  her,  and  embrace  her;  and  (would 
Now  go  with  me)  bear  her  thro*  all  her  race. 
Her  father,  brethren,  and  her  uncles,  annM, 
And  all  their  nephews,  tho*  they  stood  a  wood 
Of  pikes,  and  wall  of  cannon!  Kiss  me,  Ger- 
Quake  not,  but  kiss  me !  [trude ! 

Vand.  Kiss  him,  girl;  I  bid  you.       V^v^y 
My  merchant-royal  t  Fear  no  uncles  I  Hang 
Hang  up  all  uncfes!  Are  we  not  in  Bruges! 
Under  tnc  rose  here? 

Gos.  In  this  circle,  love, 
Thou  art  as  safe  as  in  a  tower  of  brass. 
Let  such  as  do  wrong,  fear. 

Vand.  Ay,  that's  good  j 
Let  VVolfort  look  to  that. 

Go*.  Sir,  here  she  stands,  [titles 

Youj^iece,  and  my  belov'd.    One  of  these 
She  must  apply  to:  If  unto  the  last. 
Not  all  the  anger  can  be  sent  unto  her, 
In  frown,  or  voice,  or  other  act,**  shall  force 

/her. 
Had  Hercules  a  hand  in't!  Come,  my  joy. 
Say  thou  art  mine  aloud,  love,  and  profess  it. 

Vand.  Do;  and  I  drink  to  it. 

Gos.  Prithee  say  so,  love. 

Oert.  Twonld  take  away  the  hononr  from 

my  blushes;  [speak  it. 

(Do  not  you  play  the  ^rant,  sweet!)  they 

Hemp.  1  thank  you,  niece. 

Gos.  Sir,  thank  her  for  vour  life ; 
And  fetch  your  sword  within. 


Hemp.  You  insult  too  much 
With  your  good  fortune,  Sir. 

[Exeunt  Gos.  and  Geri. 

Huh.  A  brave  clear  spirit !  [habit 

Hempskirke,  you  were  to  blame:    A  civil 
Oft  covers  a  good  man ;  and  you  may  meet. 
In  person  of  a  merchant,  with  a  soul 
As  resolute  and  free,  and  all  ways  worthy. 
As  else  in  any  file  of  mankind.     Pray  you. 
What  meant  j^ou  so  to  slight  him? 

Hemp.  'Tis  done  now ; 
Ask  no  more  of  it:  I  must  suffer.  [Exit. 

Hub.  This 
Is  still  the  punishment  of  rashness,  sorrow. 
V7ell,  I  must  to  the  woods,  for  nothing  here 
Will  be  got  out.  There  I  may  chance  to  learn 
Somewhat  to  help  my  enquiries  further. 

Vand.  Ha! 
A  looking-glass !  *' 

Huh.  How  now,  brave  Burgomaster? 

Vand.  I  love  no  Wolforts,  and  my  name*s 
Vandunke.  [sle5p  within. 

Huh.  Van-drunk   it's  rather.    (Jome,  go 

Vand.  Earl  Florez  is  right  heir;  and  this 
same  Wolfort, 
Under  the  rose  I  speak  it— 

Huh.  Very  haraly. 

Vand.  Usurps;  and  a  rank  traitor,  as  e*er 
breath'd. 
And  all  that  do  uphold  him.    Let  me  go; 
No  man  shall  hold  me  up,^^  that  upholds  him. 
Do  vou  uphold  him? 

Huh  No. 

Vand.  Then  hold  me  up.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Goswin  and  Hempskirke, 

Hemps.  SIt,  I  presume  you  have  a  sword 
of  your  own. 
That  can  so  handle  another*s. 

Gos.  Faith,  yoi\  may.  Sir. 

Htnnp.  And  you've  made  me  have  so  much 
better  thoughts  of  you, 
As  I  am  bound  to  call  you  forth. 

Gos.  For  what,  Sir?  [and  hurt  here. 

Hemp.  To  the  repairing  of  mine  honour, 

Gos.  Express  your  way. 

Hemp.  By  fight,  and  speedily.  [more? 

Gos.  You  have  your  will.   Require  you  any 

Hemp.  That  you  be  secret,  dnd<:ome  single. 


**  Other  art.]  Mr.  Theobald  corrected  this.  I  have  known  several  instances  of  this  vn'v* 
take  between  art  and  act,  and  though  the  former  might  be  sense  here,  the  latter  is  much 
better.  Seward.  ^ 

'3  A  looking-glass.]  Does  not  A^andunkc  here,  now  ^own  quite  fuddled,  call  for  an  utensil 
at  this  day  known  among  drinkers  by  the  name  of  a  lookwg-frlass? 

*♦  No  man  shall  hold  he.]  That  lie  should  he  me  is  certain,  but  the  want  of  a  syllable  in 
the  verse,  makes  it  probable  tnat  one  was  lost,  which  I  hope  I  have  rctrie\'e(I,  for  the  particle 
added  greatly  improves  honest  Vandunke's  drunken  humour.  Mr.  Sympson  has  since  sent  me 
the  same  correction.  Seward. 

The  first  copy  reads,  iwr;  we  are  not,  therefore,  indebted  to  Mr.  Seward  for  that  amend- 
ment. But  the  propriety  of  the  inserted  syllable^  up,  is  confirmed  by  what  immediately 
fipUows: 

Vand.  Do  ycm  uphold  him^ 

Httb.  No. 

Vand.  Then  bold  me  pp. 
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Go$.  I  will.  ^    .    [be  thought ! 

Hemp.  As  you*re  the  gentleman  you  would 

G<9ji'  Without  the  conjuration:   And  I'll 
bring 
Only  my  sword,  which  I  will  fit  to  yours* 
I'll  take  its  length  within. 

Hemp,  Your  place  now.  Sir? 

Gos.  By  the  sand-hills. 

Hemp.  Sir,  nearer  to  the  woods. 
If  you  thought  so,  were  fitter. 

Cos.  There,  then. 


Hemp,  Good. 
Your  time? 

Gos.  'Twixt  seven  and  eight* 

Hemp.  You'll  give  me,  Sir, 
Cause  to  re|K>rt  you  worthy  of  my  nicce^ 
If  you  come,  like  your  promise. 

Gos,  If  I  do  not. 
Let  no  man  think  to  call  me  unworthy  first! 
I'll  do't  myself,  and  justly  wish  to  want  her. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IIL 


SCfeKE  I. 
Mntcr  three  orfoUr  Boors. 


1  Boor.  r^OME,  English  beer,  hostess,  £ng- 

^^     lish  beer  by  th'  barrel !  *' 

2  Boor.  Stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong 

beer!  So,  sit  down»  lads,  U^  ^^^' 

And  drink  me  upsey- Dutch!    Frollck,  and 

Enter  Higgen,  like  a  sow-gelder,  singing. 

Hig.  Have  ye  any  work  for  the  sow-gelder^ 

hoa? 
My  horn  goes  to  high  to  low,  to  high  to  low! 


Have  ye  anV  pigsj  calres^  or  colts* 
Have  yc  any  lambs  in  your  holts,  ' 

To  cut  for  the  stoned 

Here  comes  a  cunning  one. 
Ha\xj  ye  any  braches  to  spade, 

OV  e'er  a  fair  maid 

That  would  be  a  nun  ? 

Come,  kiss  me,  'tis  done. 
Hark,  how  my  meri*jr  horn  doth  blow. 
To  high  to  low,  to  high  to  low ! 

1  Boar.  Oh,  excellent!  Two*pence a-piece, 
bo}-s,  two-pence  a-piecel 


»'  English  beer  by  tK  belly.]  As  I  can  make  flo  sense  of  this,  I  suppose  it  a  mistake  and 
read  barrel.    But  what  is  upsey^Dutch  f  Sympson. 

This  odd  expression  occurs  in  the  Alchemist  of  Ben  Jonson,  act  iv.  scene  vi.  upon  which 
passage  Mr.  WhaUey  gives  us  the  following  note : 

*  Mr.  Sympson  asks,  *  What  is  upsee-Dutch?*  to  which  Mr.  Seward  replies,  *  I  wish  I 
'  could  answer  Mr.  Synipson^s  question ;  but  I  can  find  no  such  word  in  any  dictionary  or 
'  glossary  of  mine.*  The  expression,  witli  a  little  diflference,  occurs  again  in  the  fourth  scene 
*  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  same  play  ^  and  is  applied  to  a  wassel : 

*  Prig. '-Ifor  the  structure, 

'  fFhich  is  the  bowl. 

'  Hig.  Which  must  be  upsey-Englishi 
'  Strong,  lusty  London  beer. 


'  Indeed,  no  dictionary  or  glossary  will  help  us  to  the  phrase;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  assign  a 

*  meaning,  which,  as  it  gives  a  consistent  sense  to  these  diflcrcnt  places,  may  probably  be  the 

*  true  one.     It  is  a  proverbial  expression,  and  is  used  as  proverbs  frequently  are,  in  some  little 

*  latitude  of  sense.  In  Jonsoni  Uis  upsey-Dutch,  sij^nifies  it  is  like  a  drunken  Dutchman's  e}'e, 
'  your  eye  is  dull  and  hath  a  heavy  cast,  like  a  Dutchman's  in  liquor,  or,  as  we  say  pro- 

*  verbiafly,  *'  Who  is  seas  over."    That  is  the  original  of  the  phrase :   Upsce  is  a  corruption 

*  from  the  Diftch  op-zee,  which  is  literally  over-sea  j  and  'tis  probable  we  borrowed  that  pro- 

*  verb  from  Holland.  In  Fletcher,  the  phrase  to  drink  upsee-Duich,  means  to  drink  as  Dutch- 
'  men,  or  the  same  liquor  which  they  do,  'till  we  are  drunk  like  them  :  The  other  term  must 
'  in  like  manner  be  explained  by  the  epithet  English;  so  that  vpsey-English,  is  drinking  the 
'  liquor  which Endishmen  usually  get  drunk  with;, and  tliat  is  truly  explained  in  the  following 

*  line  to  be  strong  beer.' 

To  this  explanation  of  Mr.  Whalley's  we  shall  only  add,  that  tlie  word  upsee  appears  to 
have  been  well  understood  in  our  Authors*  time,  as  applicable  to  drunkenness.  In  a  jxiinnhlet 
by  Thomas  Delflkcr,  entitled.  The  Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  l606*,  4to.  we  find  the 
following  passage,  p.  3-    *  The  day  was  proclaymcd  holiday  in  all  the  wardes;  e\ciy  prisoner 

*  swore  if  lie  would  stay  aniongst  them,  they  would  take  no  order  about  their  debts,  U-cause 

*  they  would  lye  by  it  too ;  and  for  that  purpose  swarmed  about  him  like  bees  about  comfit- 

*  maKcrs,  and  were  drunke  according  to  all  tne  learned  rules  of  drunkennes,  as  upsy-freeze, 
'  crambo,  ixurmizaot^  &c<  the  pimples  of  this  ranck  and  full'humor'd  joy  rising  thus  in  tiielr 

*  iaccs,'  to.  H. 
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Give  the  bov  some  drink  thece!  Piper,  whet 
your  'whistle !        [wife's  concupiscence  ? 
Canst  tell  me  a  way  now,  how  to  cut  off  my 
Hig.  1*11  sing  you  a  song  fbr't. 

SONG. 

Take  her,  and  hue  her. 

And  turn  her,  and  tug  her. 
And  turn  her  again,  boy,  again  ^ 

Then  if  she  mumble. 

Or  if  her  tail  tumble. 
Kiss  her  amain,  boy,  amain  I 

Do  thy  endeavour 

To  take  off  her  fever. 
Then  her  disease  no  longer  will  reign. 

If  nothing  will  serve  her. 

Then  thus  to  preserve  her. 
Swinge  her  amam,  boy,  amain ! 

Give  her  cold  jelly. 

To  take  up  her  belly» 
And  once  a  day  swings  her  again. 

If  she  stand  all  these  pains, 

Tlien  knock  out  her  brains, 
Her  disease  no  longer  will  reign. 

1  Boor.  More  excellent,  more  excellent, 
sweet  sow-gelder  I  [a-piece ! 

2  Boor,  Three-pence  a-piece,  three-pence 
Hig.  Will  you  hear  a  song  how  the  devil 

was  gelded  ?  [sow-^lder ! 

3  Boor.  Ay,  ayj  let's  hear  the  devil  roar, 

SONG. 

He  ran  at  me  first  in  the  shape  of  a  ram. 
And  over  and  over  the  sow-gelder  came; 
I  rose  and  I  halter'd  him  fast  by  the  honi, 
I  pluck'd  out  his  stones,  as  you  d  pick  out 
acorn. 
Baa!  quoth  the  devil,  and  forth  he  slunk. 
And  left  us  a  carcass  of  mutton  that  stunk. 

The  next  time,  I  rode  a  good  mile  and  a  half. 

Where  I  heard  he  did  live  indisguiscof  acall; 

I  bound  and  I  gelt  him,  ere  he  did  any  evil ; 

He  was  here  at  his  best  but  a  young  suck- 
ing devil. 
Maa!  vet  he  cry'd,  and  forth  he  did  steal. 
And  tiiis  was  sold  after  for  excellent  veal. 

Some  half  a  year  after,  in  form  of  a  pig, 
I  met  with  the  rogue,  and  he  look'tTvery 

big; 
I  catch'd  at  his  leg,  laid  him  down  on  a  loz, 
Hre  a  man  could  fart  twice,  I  had  made 

him  a  hog. 
Owgh !  quoth  the  devil,  and  forth  gave 

a  jerk, 
Th  it  a  jew  was  converted,  and  eat  of  tlie 

perk. 

1    Boor.    Groats  a-;>!ece,   eroats  a-piece. 
There,  sweet  sow-gelder  I        groats  a-piece ! 


Enter  Prigg  and  Ferret. 
Prig».  Will  ye  see  any  feats  of  activity, 
Some  slight  of  hand,  legerdemain  ?  Hey,  pass. 
Presto,  be  gone  there! 
2  Boor.  Sit  down,  juggler!     [near.  Piper! 
P^^gK'  Sirrah,  play  you  your  art  well.  Dtaw 
Look  you,  my  honest  friends,  you  see  my 
hands  i  [money; 

Plain-dealing  is  no  devil.     I^nd  me  some 
Twelve-pence  a-piece  will  serve. 
1,2  Boor.  There,  there  1 
Prigg*  1  thank  ye. 
Thank  ye  heartily!  When  shall  I  pay  ye? 
AH  Boor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  by  th*  mass,  this 
was  a  fine  trick.       [shew  your  worships 
Prtf g.  A  merry  slight  toy !  But  now  1*11 
A  tricK  indeed, 
^ff^.  Mark  him  well  now,  my  masters! 
Prtgg.  Here  are  three  balls;   these  balls 
shall  be  three  bullets. 
One,  two,  anfl  three :  Ascentihus,  maleniibus. 
Presto,  be  gone!   They  are  vanished.    Fair 

play,  gentlemen! 
Kow,  these  three,  like  three  bullets,  from  your 

three  noses 
Will  I  pluck  presently.     Fear  not,  no  harm, 
Titere^  tu  patulce.  [boys ! 

1  Boor.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Prigg.  Recubanssubjerminefagi.   [hard! 

2  Boor.  You  pull  too  hard ;  you  pull  too 
Prigg.  Stand  fair  then.  • 

Silver-tram  trim-tram. 

3  Boor.  Hold,  hold,  hold! 

Pfigg.  Come  aloft,  bullets  three,  with  a 
whim- wham ! 
Have  ye  their  monies? 

[^Apart  to  Higgen  and  Ferret. 
His.  Yes,  yes. 

1  boor.  On,  rare  juggler ! 

2  Boor.  Oh,  admirable  juggler! 
Prigg*  One  trick  more  yet. 

Hey,  come  aloft!  Sa,  $a,' ftim,  ftum,  tara- 

dumbis! 
East,  West,  North,  South,  now  fly  like  Jack 

^ith  a  bumbis !  [pockets. 

Now  all  your  mone\'*s  gone:  Pray,  search  your 
iBoor.  Humh! 

2  Boor.  He! 

3  Boor.  The  devil  a  penny's  here! 
Prigg.  This  was  a  rare  trick.  [store  it. 
1  Boor,  But  'twould  lie  a  far  rarer  to  re- 
Prigg.  rU  do  ye  that  too.     Look  upon  me 

earnestly,  [place. 

And  move  not  any  ways  your  eyes  from  this 
This  button  here.    Pow,  whir,  whissi  Shake 
your  poekets. 
1  Boor.  By  th'  mass,  'tis  here  again,  boys. 
Prigg.  Rest  ye  merry ! 
My  first  trick  has  paid  me. 

All  Boor.  Ay,  take  it,  take  it. 
And  take  some  drink  too. 

Prigg.  Not  a  drop  now,  I  thank  you. 
Away,  we  are  discover'd  else! 

lExeunt.  Hig.  Pr.Tr. 
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Enter  Clause,  like  a  blind  aquavit ce-man, 
and  a  boy,  singing  the  song. 

Bring  <Hit  your  cony-skins,  fair  maids,  to 

me, 
And  hold  *em  fair,  that  I  may  see; 
Grey,  black,  and  blue:  For  your  smaller 

skins, 
ril  give  ye  looking-glasses,  pins : 
And  for  your  whole  cony,  here's  ready, 

ready  money. 
Come,  gentle  Joan,  do  thou  begin 
With  thy  black,  black,  black  cony-skin. 
And  Mary  then,  and  Jane  will  follow. 
With  their  silver-hair'd  skins,  and  their 

yellow. 
The  %vhite  cony-skin  1  will  not  lay  by. 
For,  though  it  be  faint,  His  fair  to  the  eye ; 
The  grey,  it  is  warm,  but  yet  for  my  money. 
Give  mc  the  bonny,  bonny  black  cony. 
C^ome  away,fair  maids,  your  skins  will  decay: 
Come,  and  take  money,  maids  5  put  your 

ware  away. 
Couj-skinsl    cony- skins  I    Have    ye   any 

cony-skins  i 

1  have  fine  bracelets,  and  fine  silver  pins. 

Clause,    Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any 

brand  wine?** 
Boy.  Have  ye  any  cony-skins? 

2  6oor.  My  fine  canary  bird,  there*s  a  cake 
for  thy  worshtp.  [i^t's  see.  Sir, 

1  Boor.  Come,  fill,  fill,  fill,  fill  suddenly ! 
VVbat*s  this? 

Clause.  A  penny,  Sir. 

1  Boor.  Fill  till  t  be  six-pence, 
And  there's  my  pig. 

Boy.  This  is  a  counter.  Sir.  [then? 

1  Boor.  A  counter !  Stay  ye ;  what  are  these 
Oh,  execrable  juggler!  On,  damn'd  jnggler! 
Look  in  your  hose,  hoal  this  comes  of  look- 

i  iig  forward.  [th is  juggler  \ 

3  Boor.  Devil  a  Dunkirk !  What  a  rogue's 
This   hey  pass,  repass!   h*  has  repass*?  us 

sweetly. 

2  Boor.  Do  ye  call  these  tricks  ? 

Enter  ITtggen. 

flip.  Have  ye  any  ends  of  gold  or  silver  ? 
2  Boor.  This  fellow  comes  to  mock  us! 
Gold  or  silver  ?  cry  copper. 


]  Boor.  Yes,  my  good  friend. 
We  have  e*en  an  end  of  all  we  liave. 

Hig.  Tis  well,  Sirj 
You  nave  the  less  to  care  for.    Gold  and 
silver!  [Exit. 

Enter  Prigg, 

Prigg.  Have  ye  any  old  cloaks  to  sell,  have 
ye  any  old  cloaks  to  sell  ?  [Exit. 

1  Boor.    Cloaks!   Look  about  ye,  boys; 
mine's  gone! 

2  Boor.  A  pox  juggle  'em  1  *' 

Pox  on  their  presloes !  Mine's  gone  too ! 

3  Boor.  Here's  mine  yet.  [brand  wine! 
1  Boor.  Come,  come,  let's  drink  then.  More 
Boy.  Here,  Sir. 

1  Boor.  If  e'er  I  catch  your  sow^selder,  by 

this  hand  I'll  strip  him.        [cloaks  yet. 

Were  ever  fools  so  ierkt?*'  We  have  two 

And  all  our  cans;  the  devil  take  the  flincher. 

All  Boor.  Yaw,  yaw,  yaw,  yaw ! 

Enter  Hempskirke. 

Hemp.  Good  den,*'  my  honest  fellows! 
You're  merry  here,  1  see. 

3  Boor.  'Tis  all  we  have  left,  Sir. 

Hemp.  What  hast  thou?  Aquavitae? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Hemp.  Fill  out  then ; 
And  zive  these  honest  fellows  round. 

All  Boor.  We  thank  ye.  [ye? 

Hemp.  May  I  speak  a  word  in  private  to 

All  Boor.  Yes,  Sir.  '  [friends. 

Hemp,  I  have  a  business  for  you,  honest 
If  you  dare  lend  your  help,  shall  get  you 

Clause.  Ha!  [crowns. 

Lead  me  a  little  nearer,  boy. 

1  Boor.  What  is't.  Sir? 
If  it  be  any  thing  to  purchase  money, 
(Which  is  our  want)  command  us. 

All  Boor.  All,  all,  all.  Sir. 

Hemp.  You  know  the  yoOng  spruce  mer- 
chant in  Bruges? 

%  Boor.  Who?  master  Goswin  ? 

Hemp.  That ;  he  owes  me  money. 
And  here  in  town  there  is  no  stirring  of  him. 

Clause.  Say  you  so?  [Aside. 

Hemp.  This  day,  upon  a  sure  appointment. 
He  meets  me  a  mile  hence,  by  the  chase-side. 
Under  the  row  of  oaks ;  do  you  know  it? 

All  Boot,  Yes,  Sir, 


**  Brand  toine^  Quasi  brandevin,  French. 

Brandy,  and,  1  believe,  other  spirits,  arc  called  brand  loine,  in  the  Low  Countries,  to 
this  day.  R. 

»7  ^  joggle  em. 

0'  their  prestoes.']  This  hiatus  very  freauently  occurs  in  our  Authors'  plays.    We 

{Suppose  they  wrote,  A  pox,  t^c.  and  that  a  false  delicacy  in  the  Editors  induced  them  to  leave 
the  hiatus.  As  we  have  shewn  (p.  I66,  of  this  volume)  that,  in  the  days  of  our  Authors,  this 
word  conveyed  no  gross  or  vulgar  meaning,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  insert  it  *vhercver  such 
hiatus  occurs. 

**  F/ rX^]  f.  e.  Cheated,  fobbed. 

'»  Good  d'on  ]  This  reading  prevailed  till  1750,  when  Mr.  Seward,  without  maition,  sub- 
stituted  Good  ev'n.  The  word  now  inserted  in  the  text,  which  is  used,  and  explained  to  mean 
day,  by  Mcrcutio,  in  Shakespeare's  Uomeo  and  Juliet,  is  near  that  in  our  old  oonifis.     , 
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Jlcmp.  Give  'em  more  drink!   There,  if 
you  dare  but  venture, 
When  1  shall  give  the  word,  to  seize  upon  him. 
Here's  twenty  pound. 

3  Boor.  Beware  the  juggler!      ("no  mercy. 

Hemp.  If  he  resist,  down  with  him,  have 

1  Boor,  I  warrant  you,  we'll  hamper  him. 

Hemp,  To*  discharge  you, 
I  have  a  warrant  here  about  mc, 

3  Boor.  Here's  our  w;irrant; 
This  carries  fire  i*th'  tail  [draws  on  — 

Hemp.   Away  with  mc   then;    the   time 
I  must  remove  so  insolent  a  suitor. 
And,  if  he  be  so  rich,  make  him  pay  ransom 
Ere  he  sceBrugestow'rs  again.  Thus  wise  men 
llepair  the  hurts  they  take  by  a  disgrace. 
And  piece  the  lion*s  skin  with  th'  (ox*s  case. 

Clause.  Vm  glad  I've  heard  this  sport  yet. 

[^Aside. 

Hemp,  There's  for  thy  drink.    Come,  pay 
the  house  witliin,  Lioys, 
And  lose  no  time. 

Clause.  Away,  with  all  our  haste  too ! 

SCENE  II, 

Enter  Goswin, 
Cos.  No  wind  blow  fair  yet?   No  relvim 
of  monies. 
Letters,  nor  any  thing  to  hold  my  hopes  up? 
Why,  then,  'tis  destin'd,  that  1  tall,  fall  mi- 
serably. 
My  credit  1  was  built  on,  sinking  with  me ! 
Thou  boist'rous  North  wind,   blowing  n)y 
misfortunes,  [ness, 

And  frosting  all  my  hopes  to  cakes  of  cold- 
Yet  stay  thy  fury!  Give  the  gentle  South 
Yet  leave  to  court  those  sails  that  bring  me 
safety!  [Hcav'n, 

And  you,  auspicious  hres,  bright  twins  in 
Dance  on  the  shrouds !  He  blows  still  stub- 

boml^. 
And  on  his  boist'rous  rack  rides  my  sad  ruin. 
There  is  no  help,  there  can  be  now  no  com- 
fort j 
To-morrow,  with  the  sun-set,  sets  my  credit. 
Oh,  misery  I  thou  curse  of  man,  thou  plague, 
I'th*  midst  of  all  our  strength,  thou  strikest  us ! 
My  virtuous  love  is  lost  too :  All^  what  I  have 

been. 
No  more  hereafter  to  be  seen  than  shadow ! 
To  prison  now !  Well,  yet  there's  this  hojxs 

left  me ; 
I  may  sink  fairly  under  tliis  day's  venture. 


And  so  to-morrow's  cross'd,  and  all  those 

curses.    * 
Yet  manly  I'll  invite  my  fate  :  Base  Fortune 
Shall  never  say,  she  'as  cut  my  throat  in  fear. 
This  is  the  place  his  challenge  call'd  mc  to^ 
And  was  a  nappy  one  at  this  time  for  me; 
For  let  me  fall  before  my  foe  i'th'  field. 
And  not  at  bar,  before  my  creditors! 
H'  has  kept  his  word.     Now,   Sir,    your 

sword's  tongue  only. 
Loud  as  you  dare ;  all  other  language 

Enter  Hetnpskirke, 
Hemp,  Well,  Sir, 
You  shall  not  be  lon^  troubled.    Draw ! 

Gos,  "Tis  done.  Sir; 
And  now,  have  at  you! 
Hemp.  Now! 

Enter  Boors, 

Gos.  Betray'd  to  villains !  Slaves,  ye  shall 
buy  me  bravely ! 
And  thou,  base  coward 

Enter  Clause  and  Beggan. 

Clause.  Now  upon  'em  bravely ! 
Conjure 'em  sounaly,  boys! 

Boors.  Hold,  hold! 

Clause,  Lay  on,  still  I  [to  syrup ! 

Down  with  that  gentleman-rogue, swinge  him 
Retire,  Sir,  and  take  breath.  Follow,  and 
Take  all;  'tis  lawful  prize.  [take  him; 

Boors.  We  yield. 

Clause.  Down  with  'em  ['cm  ! 

Into  the  wood,  and  rifle 'em,  tew 'cm,  swiuge 
Knock  me  their  brains  into  their  breeches! 

Boors.  Hold,  hold  1  {Exeunt^ 

Manet  Goswin. 

Gos.  What  these  men  are  I  know  not; 

nor  for  what  cause  [danger, 

They  should  thus  thrust  themselves  into  my 

Can  I  imagine.    But,  sure,  Heav'n's -haud 

was  in' t!  [basely. 

Nor  uhy  this  coward  knave  should  deal  so 

To  cat  me  up  with  slaves.    But,  Heav'n,  I 

thank  thee  I 
I  hope  thou  hast  reserv'd  me  to  an  end 
Fit  for  thy  creature,  and  worthy  of  thine  ho- 
nour, [fer'dl 
'Would  all  my  otlicr  dangers  here  had  »u{- 
With  what  a  joyful  heart  should  I  go  home 

then  ? 
Where  now,  Heav'n  knows,  like  him  that 
waits  his  sentence,  [still.** 

Or  hears  his  passing-bell ;  but  there's  my  hope 


**  fFkere  now,  Heav*n  knows,  like  him  that  waits  his  sentence ; 

Or  hears  his  passing  bell -,  hni  there'*  my  hope  still.']  This  is  obscure;  but  we  apprehend 
the  meaning  to  be,  that  uoswin  still  hopes  for  assistance  from  Heaven.  This  sense  seems  tq 
be  confirmed  by  the  following  words,  in  the  ensuing  scene : 

Clause.  I  say,  you  should  not  shrink;  for  he  that  gaveyou^ 
Can  give  you  more  j  his  pow'r  can  bring  you  off.  Sir  j 
ff^hen  friends  and  all  forsake  you,  yet  he  sees  you, 

Gos.  There's  all  my  ho?£. 
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En/er  Clause, 


Clause.  Blessing  upon  you,  master! 

Gos,  Thank  you.    Leave  me ;  [thee. 

For,  by  my  troth,  I've  nothing  novy  to  give 

Clause.  Indeed,  I  don't  ask.  Sir;  on^  it 
grieves  me  fyou 

To  see  you  look  so  sad.    Now,  goodness  keep 
From  troubles  in  your  mind ! 

Gos,  If  I  were  troubled,  [leave  me. 

What  could  thy  comfort  do?  Prithee,  Clause, 

Clause.  Good  master,,  be  not  angry ;  for 
Is  out  of  true  love  to  you.  [what  I  say 

Gos,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me. 

Clause,  Good  master,  blame  that  love  then> 
if  I  prm'e  so  saucy 
To  ask  you  why  you're  sad. 

Gos.  Most  true,  I  am  so  $ 
And  such  a  sadness  I  have  got  will  sink  me. 

Clause,  Heav'n  shield  it,  Sir ! 

Oos.  Faith,  thou  must  lose  thy  master. 

Clause.   I  had  rather  lose  my  neck.  Sir. 
'Would  I  knew 

Cos.  What  would .  the  knowledge  do  thee 
good  (so  misepble,  [ways. 

Thou  canst  not  help  thyself)  when  all  my 
Nor  all  the  friends  I  have 

Clause.  You  do  not  know.  Sir,  [cares. 
What  I  can  do :  Cures,  sometimes,  for  mens' 
Flow  where  they  least  expect  "^em. 

Gos.  I  know  thou  wouldst  do ;  [master. 
But,  farewell.  Clause,  and  pray  for  thy  poor 

Clause.  I  will  not  leave  you. 

Gos.  How?  [not  leave  you. 

Clause.  I  dare  not  k?ave  you.  Sir,  I  must 
Andj  'till  you  beat  me  dead,  1  will  not  leave 
you.  [goodness. 

By  what  you  hold  most  precious,  by  Heav'n's 
As  your  fair  youth  may  prosjier,  good  Sir, 
tell  me  I  [ppWr 

My   mind  believes  yet  something's  ni  my 
May  ease  you  of  this  trouble. 

Gos.  I  will  tell  thee.  [credit, 

For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  upon  my 
Ta'en  up  of  merchants  to  supply  my  tratficks. 
The  winds  and  weatherenvymgof  my  fortune. 
And  no  return  to  help  me  off  yet  shewing, 
To-morrow,  Clause,  to*morrow,  which  must 

come, 
In  prison  thou  shalt -find  me,  poor  and  broken. 

Clause.  I  cannot  blame  your  grief.  Sir. 

Gos.  Now,  what  sayst  thou  ? 

Clause.  I  say,  you  should  not  shrink ;  for 

he  that  gave  you. 

Can  give  you  more;  his  pow'r  can  brine  you 

off.  Sir  J  /  [you- 

When  friends  and  all  forsake  you,  yet  he  sees 

Gos.  There's  all  my  hope. 

Clause.  Hope  still.  Sir,    Are  you  tied 
Within  the  compass  of  a  day,  good  master. 
To  pay  this  mass  of  money? 

Gos.  Ev'n  to-morrow. 
But  why  do  I  stand  mocking  of  my  misery  ? 
Is't  not  enough  the  floods  and  friends  foiget 

Clause.  WSl  no  less  serve?  [lue? 


Gos.  What  if  it  would  ? 

Clause.  Your  [>atience ! 
I  do  not  abk  to  mock  you.    *Tis  a  ereat  sum,^ 
A  sum  for  mighty  men  to  start  andstick  at; 
But  not  for  hon^t.    Have  you  no  friends  left 
you,  [duty? 

None  that  have  felt  your  bounty,  worth  this 

Gos.  Duty?  Thou  know'st  it  not. 

Clause.  It  is  a  duty. 
And  as  a  duty,  from  those  men  have  felt  you. 
Should  be  rcturn'd  again.     I  luve  gain'd  by 
you ;  [on  me ; 

A  daily  al  ms  these  scv  en  years  you  have  showered 
Will  half  supply  your  want? 

Cos.  Why  dost  thou  fool  me? 
Canst  thou  work  miracl^? 

Clause.  To  save  my  master, 
i  can  work  this. 

Gos.  Thou  wilt  make  me  angry  with  thee. 

Clause.  For  doing  good?  , 

Gos.  Wliat  pow'r  hast  thou? 

Clause.  Enquire  not. 
So  I  can  do  it,  to  preserve  my  master. 
Nay,  if  it  be  three  parts—-*— 

Gos.  Oh,  that  I  had  it!  [charity. 

But,  good  Clause,  talk  no  more;  I  feel  thy 
As  thou  hast  felt  mine:  But,  alas——* 

C/attJ<?.  Distrust  not;  [spirit, 

'Tis  that  that  quenches  you:  Pull  up  your 
Your  good,  your  honest,  and  your  noble  spirit; 
For  if  the  fortunes  of  ten  thousand  people 
Can  save  you,  rest  assur'd!  You  have  forgot, 
Sir,  ^  [gave  me : 

The  good  yon  did,  which  was  the  pow'r  yoci 
You  shall  now  know  the  king  ot  Beggars* 
treasure;  [niar. 

And  let  t4ic  winds  blow  as  thejr  list,  the  seas 
Yet  here  to-morrow  you  shall  find  your  bar. 

hour. 
Here  fail  me  not,  for,  if  I  live,  I'll  fit  you, 

Gos.  How  fain  I  would  believe  thee! 

Clause.  If  1  lie,  master. 
Believe  no  man  hereafter. 

Gos.  I  will  try  thee; 
But,  he  knows,  that  knows  all— . 

Clause.  Know  me  to-morrow. 
And,  if  I  know  not  how  to  cure  you,  kill  me. 
So,  pass  in  peace,  my  best,  my  worthiest  mas* 
terl  \ExeunU 

SCENE  III. 

•  Enter  Hubert,  like  a  huntsman. 

Huh.  Thus  have  I  stoFn  away  disguis'd  from 

Hempskirke, 
To  try  these  {jeople;  for  my  heart  yet  tells  me 
Some  of  these  beggars  are  tne  men  I  look  for. 
Appearing  like  myself  they  luve  no  reason, 
(Tho*  my  mtent  is  fair,  my  main  end  honest) 
But  to  avoid  me  narrowly.    That  face  too. 
That  woiQan*8  face,  how  near  it*  is!    Oh, 

uaay  it 
But  prove  the  same,  aiid.  Fortune,  how  I'll 

bless  thee!  [me. 

Thus,  sure,  they  cannot  know  me,  or  su8|)cct 
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If  to  my  habit  I  but  change  my  nature. 
As  I  must  do.    This  is  the  wocxl  they  live  in  j 
A  place  fit  for  concealment^  where,  till  for- 
tune ['em. 
Crown  me  with  that  I  seek,  1*11  live  amongst 

[EmL 

Enter  Higgen,  Prigg,  Ferrei,  Ginks,  and 
the  rest,  with  the  Boors. 

Hig.  Come,  bring  'cm  out,  for  here  we  sit 
in  justice. 
Give  to  each  one  a  cudgel,  a  good  cudgel : 
And  now  attend  your  sentence! — That  yc  are 
rogues,  [point  now) 

And  mischievous  base  rascals,  (there's  the 
I  take  it,  is  confessed. 

Prigg.  Deny  it  if  ye  dare,  knaves! 

Boors.  \Vc  are  rogues.  Sir.  [ye  are, 

Hig.  To  amplify  the  matter,  then ;  rogues 
And  lamVd  ye  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye. 

Boors.  Yes,  Sir.  [tice, 

Hig.  And,  to  the  open  handling  of  our  jus- 
Why  did  ye  this  upon  the  proper  person 
Of  our  good  master?  Were  ye  Jrunk  when 
ye  did  il? 

Boors.  Yes,  indeed,  were  we. 

Prigg,  Ye  shall  be  beaten  sober. 

Hig.  Was  it  for  want  ye  undertook  il? 

Boors.  Yes,  Sir. 

Hi^.  Ye  shall  be  swinj'd  abundantly. 

Pngg.  And  yet,  for  all  that. 
Ye  shall  be  ixx>r  rogues  still. 

Hig.  Has  not  the  gentleman, 
(Pray  mark  this  point,  brother  Prigg)  that 

noble  gentleman, 
Reliev'd  ye  often,  found  ye  means  to  live  by. 
By  employing  some  at  sea,  some  here,  some 
AcGoraing  to  your  callings?  [there. 

Boors.   Tis  most  true,'Sir. 

Hig.  Is  not  the  man  an  honest  man? 

Boorf.  Yes,  truly. 

Hig.  A  liberal  gentleman  ?  And,  as  ye  are 
true  rascals,  [and  often, 

Xcll  me  but  (his,  have  y^  not  been  drunk. 
At  his  charge?  ' 

Boors.  Often ^  often. 

Hig.  There's  the  noint,  then ! 
They've  cast  themselves,  brother  Prigg. 

Prigg.  A  shrewd  point,  brother. 

Hig.  Brother,  proceed  you  now  j  the  cause 
is  open ; 
I'm  somewhat  weary. 

Prigg.  Can  ye  do  these  things. 
Ye  most  abf)minab1e  stinking  rascals, 
Yc  turnip-eating  rogues? 

Boors.  We're  truly  sorry. 

Prigg.  Knock  at  your  hard  hearts,  rogues, 
and  presently 
Give  us  a  sign  you  feel  compunction : 
Every  man  up  with's  cuogel,  and  on  his 

neighbour 
^tow  such  alms,  'till  we  shall  say  sufficient, 

^  FoM  shall  know  your  doom.^  The  word  shall  injuring  the  sense  of  this  passage,  we  have 
expunged  it  j  and  suppose  it  t«  have  been  copied,  by  mistake,  from  the  precedmg  line. 


(Fpr  there  your  sentence  lies)  without  par- 
tiality [ine, 
Either  of  head,  or  hide,  rogues,  without  spa^- 
Or  we  shall  take  the  pains  to  beat  you  aead 

else. 
You  know  your  doom.-® 
Hig,  One,  two,  and  three,  about  it! 

[Boon  beat  one  another. 

Prigg.  That  fellow  in  the  blue  has  true 

compunction;  [boys! 

He  beat?  his  fellow  bravely.  Oh,  well  struck. 

Enter  Clause. 

Hig.  Up  with  that  blue  breech !  Now  plays 
he  the  devil !  [honest. 

So,  get  ye  home,  drink  small  beer,  and  be 
Call  m  the  gentleman. 

Clause.  Do,  bring  him  presently; 
His  cause  I'll  hear  myself. 

Enter  Hempskirke. 

Hig.  Prigg.  VVith  all  due  reverence. 
We  do  resizn.  Sir. 

Clause.  Now,  huffing  Sir,  what'syour  name? 

Hemp.  What's  that  to  you.  Sir?' 

Clause.  It  shall  be,  ere  we  part. 

Hemp.  My  name  is  Hempskirke. 
I  follow  the  earl,  %vhich  you  shall  fed. 

Clause.  No  threat'nins,  [basely 

For  we  shall  cool  you.  Sir.    Why  didst  thou 
Attempt  the  murder  of  the  merchant  Goswin? 

Hemp.  What  pow'r  hast  thou  to  ask  me? 

Clause.  I  will  know  it. 
Or  flay  thee  till  thy  pain  discover  it. 

Hemp.  He  did  me  wrong,  base  wrong. 

Clause.  Tliat  cannot  save  you.  [ianiei 

Who  sent  you  hither?  and  what  further  vil- 
Have  you  in  hand?  [profit. 

Hemp.  Why  wouldst  thou  know?  What 
If  I  had  any  private  way,  could  rise 
Out  of  my  knowledge,  to  do  thee  commodity? 
Be  sorry  for  what  thou'st  done,  and  maKc 

amends,  fool ! 
I'll  talk  no  further  to  thee,  nor  these  rascals. 

Clause.  Tie  htm  to  that  tree. 

Hemp.  I  have  told  you  whom  I  follow. 

Clause.  The  devil  you  should  do,  by  your 

villanics.  [nini. 

Now  he  that  has  the  best  way,  wring  it  from 

Hig.  I  undertake  it:  Turn  him  io  the  sun, 

boys  5  [yet? 

Give  nie  a  fine  sharp  rush.    Will  you  confess 

Hemp.  You  have  robb'd  me  already;  now 
you'll  murder  me. 

Hig.  Murder  your  nose  a  little.    Does  your 
head  purge,  Sir? 
To  it  again ;  'twill  do  you  good. 

Hemp.  Oh, 
I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing. 

Clause.  Proceed  then!      [To  Higgen,  ^c. 

Hig.  There's  magjjots  in  your*  nose;  I'll 
fetch  'em  out.  Sir. 
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Hemp.  Oh,  my  head  breaks! 

Hig,  The  best  thing  for  the  rheum>  Sir, 
That  falls  into  your  worship's  eyes. 

Hemp.  Hold,  hold  1 

Clause.  Speak  then. 

Hemp.  I  know  not  what^ 

Hig.  ^t  lies  in's  brain  yet; 
In  lumps  it  lies:  1*11  fetch  it  out  the  finest! 
What  pretty  faces  the  fool  makes  1  Hcif[h! 

Hemp.  Hold,  [blet. 

Hold,  and  1*11  tell  ye  all.     liOok  in  my  dou- 
And  there,  within  the  lining,  in  a  paper. 
You  shall  find  all. 

Clause.  Go,  fetch  that  paper  hither. 
And  let  him  loose  for  this  time. 

Enler  Hulert. 

Hub.  Goodev'n,  my  honest  friends! 

Clause.  Good  cv'n,  good  fellow ! 

Hub.  May  a  poor  huntsman,  with  a  merry 

heart, 
A  voice  shall  rrmke  the  forest  ring  about  him. 
Get  leave  to  live  amongst  ye?  True  as  steel, 

boys  I  [hours, 

That  knows  all  chases,  afld  can  watch  all 
And  with  my  quarter-sta£^  tho'  the  devil  bid 

stand. 
Deal  such  an  alms,  shall  make  him  roar  again ; 
Prick  ye  the  fearful  hare  through  cross-ways, 

sheep-walks,  [sets ; 

And  force  the  crafty  Reynard  climb  the  quick- 
Rouse  ye  the  lofty  stag,  and  with  my  bell-horn 


King  him  a  knell,  that  all  the  woods  shall 

mourn  him, 
'Till,  in  his  funeral  tears,  he  fall  before  me? 
The  polecat,  martern,^*  and  the  rich-skin'd 
lucern,'*  [pi"g; 

I  know  to  chase;  the  roe>  the  wind  out-strii> 
Isgrim  himself,  in  all  his  bloody  anger, 
1  can  beat  from  the  bay ;  and  the  wild  Sounder 
Single,^^  and  with  my  arm'd  staff  turn  the  boar. 
Spite  of  his  foamy  tushes,  and  thus  strike  him, 
*Till  he  faU  down  my  feast. 

Clause.  A  goodly  fellow. 

Huh,  What  mak'st  thou  here,  ha?  [^Aside. 

Clause.  We  accept  thy  fellowship. 

Hub.  Hempskirke,  thou  art  not  right,  I 
fear;  I  fear  thee.  lAside^ 

Enter  Ferret,  with  a  letter. 

Fer.  Here  is  the  paper;  and  as  he  said  we 

found  it. 
Clause.  Give  me  it;  I  shall  make  a  shift 


yet,  old  as  I  am, 
nnd  your  knavery. 


To  hnd  your  knavery.    You  are  sent  here, 

sirrah. 

To  discover  certain  gentlemen,  a  spy-knave. 
And  if  ye  find  *cm,  if  not  by  persuasion 
To  brtig  'em  back,  by  poison  to  dispatch 
'em.^+ 

Huh.  By  poison?  ha? 

Clause.  Here  is  another,  Hubert  > 
WHiat  is  that  Hubert,  Sir? 

Hemp.  You  may  perceive  there. 


3*  Martem."]  A  large  species  of  the  weesel;  the  fur  of  which  is  held  in  high  eslimatioir. 
3*  Lucem.^  This  animal  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  wolf.    It  is  covered  with  an  exceeding  rich 
fur,  the  colour  Detween  red  and  brown,  and  somethi  ng  mailed  like  a  cat,  intermixed  with  olack 


-  and  the  wild  Sounder 


spots. 

*     33  

Single,  and  vnth  my  arm'd  staff  turn  the  boar.]  Sounder  is  a  name  given  to  the  wild 
hoar,  as  isgrim  to  the  wolf. 

Mr.  Seward  objects  to  this  passage,  for  being  tautologoui ;  and  therefoce  reads, 
■  and  the  wild  Sounder  . . 

Single,  and  with  my  boar-staff  arm *d,  THtrMurn, 
Spite  of  his  foamy  tushes,  and  thus  strike  him. 

But  if  he  thinks  this  language  exceptionable^  in  what  light  must  he  look  u|^on  that  of  Shake- 
speare, speaking  of  the  same  animalr 

'  To  fly  the  hoar,  before  the  hoar,  pursues, 
'  Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us'  ?  ^ 

As  we  cannot  conceive  this  tautoldsy  is  by  any  means  so  inelegant,  or  objectionable,  as  Mr. 
Seward*s  thus  and  thus,  we  have  adhered  to  the  old  reading,  believing  it  to  be  the  genuine 
text. 

34  — ___  You  are  sent  here,  sirrah. 

To  discover  certain  gentlemen,  a  spy-knave. 

And  if  ye  find  *em,  tfnot  by  persuasion 

To  bring  'em  back^  hu  poison  to  dispatch  'em.]  This  passage  is  incorrect,  if  not  corrupt. 
The  two  first  jines  we  would  read  thus: 


'  You  are  sent  here,  sirrah. 


To  discover  certain  gent lem^n-^A  spy,  knave! 

The  import  of  his  instructions  may  indeed  be  ^thered  from  the  three  last  lines;  but  there  is 
a-coafosion  as  well  as  deficiency  in  the  expression,  and  perhaps  some  words  transposed  and 
others  dropt  at  press,  which,  however,  we  will  not  venture  to  regulate  or  supply.  The  inac- 
curacy«aight  proceed  from  haste  in  the  writers^  who  often  dismiss  a  passage  witnout  fully  ex- 
pressing their  ideas. 
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Ciavsc.  1  may  perceive  a  villany,  and  a  rank  * 
one. 
Was  hejoinM  partner  of  thy  knax-ery? 

Hemp.  No; 
He  had  an  honest  end,  (would  I  had  had  so!) 
VV'hich  makes  him  'scape  such  cut-throats. 

Clause.  So  it  seems;  [hert 

For  here  thou  art  commanded,  when  that  Hu- 

Has  done  his  best  and  worthiest  service  this 

way,  [^ngerous. 

To  cut  his  throat;   fojr  here  he's  set  down 

Hub.  This  is  most  impious. 

Clause.  1  am  glad  we  ve  found  you. 
Is  not  this  true? 

'Hemp.  Yes;  what  are  you  the  better? 

Clause.  You  shall  perceive.  Sir,  ere  you  p;et 

your  freedom.  [us. 

Take  him  aside;  and,  friend,  we  take  thee  to 

Into  our  company.    Thou  dar*st  be  true  unto 

Hi^,  Ay,  and  ol>odicnt  too?  [ub? 

Hub.  Asyou  had  bred  me. 

Clause.  Then,  take  our  hand;  thou*rt  now 
a  ser\'ant  to  us. 
Welcome  him  all! 

Hir.  Stand  6ff,  stand  offi  Til  do  it. 
We  bid  you  welcome  three  ways;  first,  for 
your  person,  P\uality, 

Which  is  a  promising  person ;  next,  for  your 
Which  is  a  decent,  and  a  gentle  quality; 
l^st,  for  the  frequent  ineaiis  you  have  to  feed 

us: 
You  can  steal,  *tis  to  be  presumed? 

Huh.  Yes,  venison,    ' 
Or,  if  I  want 

Hig.  Tis  well ;  you  understand  right, 
wAnd  shall  practise  aaity.    You  can  drink  too? 

Hub.  Soundly. 

Hig,  And  you  dare  know  a  woman  from  a 
weather-cock  ? 

Huh.  Yes,  if  I  handle  her. 

Clause.  Now  swear  him.  [lovjse, 

Hig.  I  crown  thy  nab  with  a  gage  of  hetie- 
And  stall  thee  by  the  salamon  into  ine  clones : 
To  maund  on  the  pad,  and  stride  all  I  he  cheats; 
To  mill  from  the  rujffmans  commission  and 

slates ; 
Twang  dells  in  the  strommel;  and  let  the 
queerC'Cuffin,  [rujffint 

And   harmanbccks  trine,  and   trine  to  the 


Clause.  Now  interpret  this  unto  him. 

Hig.  I  pour  on  thy  pate  a  pot  of  good  ale, 
And  by  the  rogues*  oath  3'  a  ro^ethee  instal: 
To  beg  on  the  way,  to  rob  all  rhou  meets; 
To  steal  from  the  hedge  both  the  shirt  afrd  the 
sheets;  [twang;; 

And  lie  witli  thy  wench  in  the  straw  till  she 
Let  the  constable,  justice,  and  devil  go  hang! 
You're  welcome,  brother! 

/ill.  Welcome,^*  welcome,  wel(5ome ! 

Huh.  Thank  ye,  friends ! 
.  Clause.  But  who  shall  have  the  keeping  of 
this  fellow?  [me, 

Huh.  I  do  beseech  ye,  if  ye  dare  but  trust 
(For  I  have  kept*'  xvild  dogs  and  beasts  for 

wonder, 
And  made  'em  tame  too)  give  into  my  custody 
This  roaring  rascal :  I  shall  hamper'him. 
With  all  his  knacks  and  knaveries,  and,  I 

fear  me, 
Discover  yet  a  further  villany  in  him. 
Oh,  he  smells  rank  o*  th*  rascal ! 

Clause.  Take  him  to  thee; 
Bet,  if  he  'scape 

Hub.  Let  me  l>e  even  hang'd  for  him. 
Come,  Sir,  I'll  tie  you  to  my  leash. 

Hemp.  Away,  rascal ! 

Hub.  Be  not  so  stubborn :  I  shall  swinge 
yoQ  soundly. 
An  you  play  tricks  with  me. 

Clause.  So,  now  come  in ; 
But  ever  have  an  eye,  Sir,  to  your  prisoner. 

Hub.  He  must  blind  both  mine  eyes,  if  he 
get  from  me. 

Clause.  Go,  get  some  victuals,  and  some 
drink,  some  good  drink; 
For  this  day  we'll  keep  holy  to  good  fortune. 
Come,  and  be  frolick  with  us!  [kid; 

Hig.  You  are  a  stranger,  brother,  1  pray 
Y'ou  must,  you  roust,  brother.  [^Exeunl, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Goswin  and  Gertrude. 

Gert.  IiKlecd  you're  welcome :  I  have  heard 

your  'scape,  h'otf. 

And  therefore  give  her  leave,  that  only  loves 

Truly  and  dearly  loves  you,   give   her  joy 

leave 

^5  O*//**]  Former  editions.    Mr.  Theobald  and  I  concurred  in  the  emendation.     Seward. 
The  old  book  says,  oth,  without  ajwstrophes ;  the  word  intended  therefore  was  obvious, 
even  if  the  cant  term  salamon  had  not  pointed  it  out. 

'*  AH.  }^'clcome,  welcome,  welcome.    But  who  shall  have  the  keeping 
'      Of  this  fellow  r 
Huh.  I'hank  ye,  friends; 

Aod  I  beseech  ye,  if,  &c.]  Old  folio.— *Moden»  editions. 

All.  fVelcome,  welcome,  welcome'. 
But  who  shall  have  the  keeping 
Of  this  fellow? 

Hub.  Sir,  \fyou  dare,  &c. 

We  have  here  retrieved  some  words  from  the  first  copy;  and  have  made  a  transposit^  wbicb 
seems  absolutely  necessary. 

'7  Eor  if  /  have  kept.'}  The  if  hurts  the  sense  here,  and  seems  evidently  to  have  epept  into 
this  line  from  that  above.  Seward. 
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To  bid  you  welcome;    What  is*t  mdkes  yoa 

sad,  man? 
Why  do  you  took  so  wild?  Is*t  I  oiFend  you? 
Beshrew  my  heart,  not  willingly. 

Cos.  No,  Gertrude.  [1ook*d  for, 

Gcrt.  Is't  the  delay  of  that  you  long  have 
A  happy  marriage?  Now  1  come  to  urge  it; 
Now  when  you  please  to  finish  it. 

Gos.  No  news  yet? 

Geti. .  D'you  hear.  Sir? 

Cos.  Yes. 

Gcri.  D*you  love  me? 

G/>#..HaveI  liv'd 
In  all  the  happiness  fortune  could  scat  me. 
In  all  men's  fair  o|)inions 

GcrL  I  have  provided 
A  priest,  that's  ready  for  us. 

Gos.  -And  can  the  devil,  [me? 

In  one  ten  days,  that  devil  Chance,  devour 

Geri.  We'll  fly  to  what  place  you  please. 

Gos.  No  star  prosperous? 
All;it  a  swoop? 

Gi-rL  You  do- not  love  me,  Goswin ; 
Ybu  will  not  look  u|X>n  mel 

Gos.  Can  nK-n's  prayers;  [are. 

Shot  up  to  Heav'n  with  such  a  zeal  as  mine 
Fall  back  like  lazy  mists,  and  never  prosper? 
Gyves'^  I   must  wear,  and  cold  must  be  my 
comfort;  ftooi 

Darkness,  and  want  of  meat!  Alas,  she  weeps 
Which  is  the  top  of  all  my  sorrows.     Ger- 
trude 1 

Oert,  No,  no,  you  will  not  know  me;  my 
poor  beauty. 
Which  has  been  worth  your  eves 

Gos.  The  time  ^rows  on  still; 
And,  like  a  tumbhng  wave,  I  see  my  ruiri 
Come  rowliiig  over  me. 

C^t.  Yet  will  you  know  me? 


Gos.  For  a  hundred  thousand  crowhs ! 
Ger,  Yet  will  you  love  me?  £*"?• 

Tell  me  but  how  I  have  deserv'd  your  sfight- 
Gos.  For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  < 
Gert.  Farewell,  dissembler! 
Gos,  Of  which  I  hate  scarce  ten !  Oh,  how 

it  starts  mo! 
Gert.  Ami  may  the  next  you  love,  hearing 
my  ruin  — — —  [Gertrude, 

Gos.  I  had  forgot  myself.    Oh,  my  beSt 
Cix)wn  of  my  joys  and  comforts ! 

Gert.  Sweet,  what  ails  you? 
I  thought  you  had  been  yex'd  with  me. 

Gos.  My  mind,  wench,  [memory; 

My  mind,  o'ejflow*d  with  sorrow,  sunk  my 
G^t.  Ami.  not  worthy  of  the  knowledge 
of  it? 
And  cannot  1  as  well  affect  your  sorrows 
As  vour  delights  ?  You  love  no  other  woman  J 
(ios.  No;  I  protest. 
Gert.'  You  have  no  ships  lost  lately? 
Gos.  None,  that  I  know  of. 
Gcrt.   I  hope  you  have  spilt  no  blo«d^ 
whose  innocence 
May  lay.  this  on  your  conscience.  * 
Gos.  Clear,  by  Heav'n. 
Gert.  Why  shquld  you  be  thus,  then? 
Gos.  Good  Gertrude,  ask  not; 
Ev'n  by  the  love  you  bear  me! 
Gert.  1  am  obedient. 
Gos.  Go  in,  my  fair;  I  will  not  be  long 

from  yO" [turn. 

Nor  long,'!  fear  me,  with  thee!  At  my  re- 
Dispose  me  as  you  please. 

Gert.  The  gowl  Gods  guide  you !       \Exit. 

Gos.  Now  for  myself,  which  is  the  least  I 

hope  for. 

And,  when  that  fails,  for  man's- worst  for« 

tune,^9  pity  I  [Exiti 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

in/rr  Gostcin  and  four  Merchants. 


veek 


Cos.  "XT^HY,   gentlemen,  'lis  but  a  w< 

^'  more;  I  entreat  you  [ye; 

But  seren  short  days ;  I  am  not  running  from 
Nor,  if  you  give  me  jiatience,  is  it  possible 
All   my   adventures  fail.     You  have  ships 
abroad. 


Endure  the  beating  both  of  wind  sltlA  wea^ 
ther:  [tested; 

I'm  sure  'twould  vex  your  hearts,  tQDC  pro- 

Ye' re  all  fair  merchants. 

1  Mer.  Yes,  and  must  have  fair  nlay ; 

There  is  no  living  here  else :  One  nour*s  fail- 
ing 

Fails  us  of  all  our  friends,  of  all  our  credits. 

For  my  part,  I  would  slay,  but  my  wants  tell 
■  I  must  wrong  others  m't.  [me. 


ves,  andmeans  chains.     It  (occurs  very  fr^ 
s  times.  if. 


^* ,  Grieves.']  This  word  is  usually  wrote  gyves,  and  mea 
(|uentiy  in  the  writers  of  quecn  Elizabeth  and  .fames  the  First' 

'^  'Now  for  fu  if  self',  ^i^Hch  is  the  least  I  hope  for,  .  .       ir 

And  ichen  that  fails,  for  mans  worst  fortune,  pity^  Gowvin  here  expresses  himself 
very  obscurely.  By  the  secjucl  of  the  story,  it  should  seem  that  he  means  to  refer  to  his  appli- 
cation for  indulgence  to  the  merchants,  which  being  refosedi  he  shall  be  rediaced  to  the  most 
miserable  situaUori>  and  become  an  object  of  pity. 
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Gos.  No  mttcy  in  ye?  [mercy  1 

t  Met,  Tis  foolish  to  depend  on  others' 

Keep  yourself  rights  and  e'en  cut  your  cloth. 

Sir,  [here 

Accordins  to  your  calling.    You  have  liv'd 
In  lord-liKC  prodigality,  high,  and  open, 
And  now  you  iind  what  'tis:    The  lib'ral 

spending 
The  summer  of  your  youth,  which  you  should 

glean  in, 
And,  like  the  labouring  amt,  make  use  and 

fain  of^ 
rought  this  bitter  stormy  winter  on  you. 
And  now  you  cry. 

3  Mer,  /Vlas,  before  your  poterty. 
We  were  no  men,  of  nd  mark,  rio  endearonr ; 
You  stood  alone,  took  up  all  trade,  all  business 
Running  through  your  hands,  scarce  a  sail  at 

sea  [pedlars. 

But  loaden  with  your  goods :  We,  |X)or  weak 
When  by  your  leave,  and  nmch  entreaty  to  it. 
We  could  nave  stowage  for  a  little  cloth. 
Or  a  few  wines,  put  off,  and  thank'd  your 

worship. 
Lord,  how  the  world's  chang'd  with  you! 

Now  I  hope.  Sir, 
We  shall  have  sea-room. 

Gos,  Is  my  misery 
Become  my  scorn  too  ?  Have  ye  no  humanity  ? 
No  part  of  men  left?  Are  all  the  bounties  in 

me 
Toyou,  and  to  the  town,  turned  my  reproaches  ? 

4  Met,  Well,  get  your  monies  ready :  'Tis 
but  two  hours ; 

We  shall  protest  you  else,  and  suddenly. 
Gos.  But  two  days! 

1  Mer,  Not  an  hour!  You  know  the  ha- 
zard. \Exeunt, 
Cos,  How  soon  my  light's  put  out  I  Hard- 
hearted Bruges! 
Within  thy  walls  may  never  honest  merchant* 
Venture  his  fortunes  more!   Oh,  my  poor 
wench  too! 

Enter  Clause, 

Clause.  Good  fortune,  master! 
Gos.  Thou  mistak'st  me.  Clause; 
I  am  not  worth  ihy  blessing. 
Clause.  Still  a  sad  luau? 

(Enter  Higgcn  and  Prigg,  like  porters.) 
No  belief,  gentle  master?  Come,  bring  it  in 

then; 
And  now,  believe  your  beadsman. 

♦°  For  ne'er  a  sous'd  flap-dragon. 

For  neer  a  pickled  nAch^K,  &c.]  Pitcher^  in  old  plays,  commonly  signifies  scahbard\ 
but  in  this  place  means  pilchard,  a  fish  like  a  herring,  often  pickled  and  soused.  Flap-dragon 
is  here  used  for  any  thing  eaten  tLtJlap-dragon,  a  game  at  which  they  catrU  raisins,  &<*.  out  of 
burning  brandy.  So  in  hliakespeare's  Henry  IV.  *  Eats  candles*  ends  {ot  Jlap-dragons.'  And 
again  in  his  Vv  inter's  Tale,  where,  as  in  this  passage  of  our  Authors,  it  is  applied  to  the  swal- 
lowing a  ship:  *  To  see  how  the  sea  Jiap-dragon'd  it!*  The  metaphors  are,  however,  more 
correctly  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  various  senses  of  this  cant  term  more  clearly  fcparatcd* 
than  by  our  Authors.  The  word  occurs  again  in  the  last  scene  of  this  play;  *  My  fire-works, 
*  Stxid  Jiap'dragons,* 


Gos,  Is  thb  certain? 
Or  dost  thou  work  u{)on  my  troubled  sense? 

Clause.  'Tis  gold.  Sir; 
Take  it,  and  try  it. 

Gos.  Certainly,  'tis  treasure. 
Can  there  yet  be  this  blessing? 
Clause,  Cease  your  wonder! 
You  shall  not  sink  for  ne'er  a  sous*d  flap-dra- 
gon* 
For  ne'er  a  pickled  pilchcr*'*  of  'cm  all.  Sir. 
'Tis  there ;  your  full  sum,  a  hundred  thousand 

crowns  : 
And,  good  sweet  master,  now  be  merry. 

Pay  'em. 
Pay  the  poor  pelting  knaves,  that  know  no 

goodness ; 
And  chear  your  heart  up  handsomely. 

Gos.  Good  Clause, 
How  cam'st  thou  by  this  mighty  sum?   If 

naughtily, 
I  must  not  take  it  of  thee ;  'twill  undo  me. 
Clause.  Fear  not;  you  have  it  by  as  honest 
means 
As  though  your  father  gave  it.     Sir,  you 

know  not 
To  what  a  mass  the  little  we  get  daily. 
Mounts  in  seven  years.  We  beg  it  forneav'n's 
charity,  [it- 

And  to  the  same  good  we  are  bound  to  render 
Gos.  What  great  security? 
Clause.  Away  with  that.  Sir! 
Were  not  you  more  than  all  the  men  in  Brug^, 
And  all  the  money  in  my  though ta 

Gos,  But,  goo(i  Clause, 
I  may  die  prtrscntly. 

Clause.  Then,  this  dies  with  you! 
Pay  when  you  can,  good  master;    1*11  no 

parchments : 
Only  this  charity  1  shall  entreat  you. 
Leave  me  this  ring. 

Gos.  Alas,  it  is  too  poor^  Clause. 
Clause.  'Tis  all  I  ask  5  and  this  witlial, 
that  when- 
I  shall  deliver  this  back,  you  shall  grant  me 
Freely  one  poor  jiethion. 

Gos.  There;  I  confirm  it;  [Gives  the  ring. 
And  may  my  faitii  forsake  niie  when  I  shun  it! 
Clause.  Away ;  your  time  draws  on.  Take 
up  the  money. 
And  follow  this  young  gentleman. 

Gos.  Farewel  1 ,  Clause ; 
And  may  thy  honest  memory  live  ever! 
Clause.  Heav'n  bless  you,  and  still  keep 
you!  Farewell,  master!  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Huh.   I  have  lock*d  my  youth  up  close 
enough  for  gadding. 
In  an  old  tree,  and  set  watch  over  him. 

(Enter  Jaculin.J 

Now  for  my  love,  for  sure  this  wench  must 

be  shcj 
She  follows  me.  Come  hither,  pretty  Minche ! 
Jac.  No,  no,  you'll  kiss; 
Huh.  So  I  will. 
Jac»  Y'deed  law? 
How  will  you  kiss  me,  pray  you? 
Hul.  Thus — ^Soft  as  my  love's  lijjs! 
Jac.  Oh! 

Hub.  What's  your  father's  name  ? 
Jac.  He's  gone  to  Heav'n. 
Hub.  Is  it  not  Gerrard,  sweet? 
Jac.  I'll  stay  no  longer; 
^ly  mother's  an  old  woman,  and  my  brother 
W  as  drownM  at  sea  with  catching  cockles. — 

Oh,  love! 
Oh,  how  my  heart  melts  in  me !  How  thou 
fir'st  me! 
Hub.  Tis  certain  she.    Pray  let  me  see 

your  hand,  sweet. 
Jac.  No,  no,  you* II  bite  it. 
Huh.  Sure  I  should  know  that  gymmal !  ♦■ 
Jac.  Tis  certain  he :  1  had  forgot  my  ring 
too. 
Oh,  Hubert,  Hubert! 

Hub.  Ha  1  met  bought  she  nam*d  me. 
I>}  voQ  know  nje,  chick? 

Jac.  No,  indeed ;  I  never  saw  you : 
But,  methinks,  you  kiss  finely. 

Hub.  Kisshgain  then! 
By  Heav*n,  'tis  she. 
"jac.  Oh,  what  a  joy  he  brings  me! 
Hub.  You  are  not  Minche. 
Jac.  Yes,  pretty  gentleman;  fper.** 

And  I  must  oe  married  to-morrow  to  a  cap- 
Hub.  Must  you,  my  sweet?  and  does  the 

capper  lo^e  you? 
Jac.  Yes,  yes;  he  11  give  me  pie,  and  Jpok 

in  mine  eyes  thus. 

'Tis  he;  *tis  my  dear  love  I  Oh,  blest  fortune ! 
Huh.  How  fain  she  would  conceal  herself, 
yet  shews  it  I 
Will  you  love  me,  and  leave  that  man?  1*11 
serve  you. 
Jac.  Oh,  I  shall  lose  myself  I  [Aside. 

Hub.  I'll  wait  u|X)n  you. 
And  make  you  dainty  nosegays. 
Jac.  And  where  will  you  stick  !cm? 


Hub.  Herein  thy  bosom,  sweet;  and  make 
a  crown  of  lilfies 
For  your  fair  head. 

Jac.  And  will  you  lovci  me,  deed-law? 
Hub.  With  all  my  heart. 
Jac.  Call  me  to-morrow  then. 
And  we'll  have  brave  cheer,  and  go  to  church 

together. 
Give  you  good  ev'n,  Siri 

Hub.  But  one  word,  fair  Minche! 
Jac.  I  must  be  gone  a-mllking. 
Hub.  You  shall  presently.  Pculin? 

Did  you  ne'er  hear  of  a  young  maid  call'd  Ja- 
Jac.  I  am  discovered!  Hark  in  your  ear; 
I'll  tell  you. 
Y'ou  must  not  know  me;  kiss,  and  be  con-  ^ 
stant  ever. 
Hub.  Heav*n  curse  me  else!  'Tis  she;  and 
now  I'm  certain 
They  are  all  here.  Now  for  my  other  project! 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL 

Enter  Goswhyfour  Merchants^  Hig'gen, 
and  Prigg. 

1  Mer.  Nay,  if  'twould  do  you  courtesy. 
Gos.  None  at  all.  Sir  r  [for  you ; 

Take  it,  'tis  yours ;  there's  your  ten  thousand 
Give  in  my  bills.    Your  sixteen. 

3  Mer.  Pray  be  pleas'd.  Sir, 
To  make  a  furtlier  use. 

Gos,  No. 

3  Mer.  What  I  have,  Sir,  [servant. 
You  may  command.     Pray  let  n^e  oe  your 

Gos.  Tut  your  hats  on :  I  care  not  for  your 

courtesies;  [^^?* 

They're  most  uniimcly  done,  and  no  truth  in 

2  Mer.  I  have  a  freight  of  pepper 

Gos.  Rot  your  pepper ! 

Shall  I  trust  you  again?  There's  your  seven 
thousand.  [sending. 

4  Mer.  Or  if  you  want  fine  sugar,  'tis  but 
Cos.  No,  1  can  send  to  Barbary;    those 

people,  [doms. 

That  never  yet  knew  faith,  have  nobler  free- 

These  carry  to  Van|ock,  and  take  my  bills  in ; 

To  Peter  Zuteri  these ;  bring  back  iny  jewels. 

"  Why  arc  these  pieces? *^  [Guns  fir  d. 

Enter  Sailor. 

Sail.  Health  to  the  noble  merchant! 
The  Susan  is  rclarn'd. 

Gos.  Well? 

Sail.  Well,  and  rich,»Sir, 
And  now  put  in. 

Gos.  Hcav'n,  thou  hast  heard  my  pray'rs! 


♦'  Sure  I  should  know  that  gymmal.]  Gymmal  was  a  common  word  in  our  Authors'  time, 
sijrnlfvinir,  as  it  is  afterwards  explained,  a  ring.  It  is  still  used  on  board  ship,  where  iht  rtnp, 
that  fasten  the  box  which  contains  the  compass,  arc  at  this  day  known  among  sailors  by  the 
name  of  stjmmals.  .  n  t  i 

-»*  A  capper  A  One  who  makes  or  sells  caps.  Johnson. 

♦3  Why  are  these  pieces  f  \  The  s^nse  which  is  now  so  clear,  wa3  obscure  to  mc  uU  Mr. 
Sy mpson  added  the  marginal  noU .  getvard. 
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Sail.  The  brave  Rebecca  too,  bound  from 
the  Straits, 
With  the  next  tide,  is  ready  to  put  after. 
Cos.  What  news  o*  th*  fly-boat? 
Sail.  If  tl^is  wind  hold  till  midnight. 
She  will  be  here,  and  wealthy  j  she 'soap  d 
Cos.  How,  prithee.  Sailor?  ffairiy. 

Sail,  Thus,  Sir :  She  had  fmht, 
Seven  hours  together,  with  six  Turkish  gallies. 
And  shcj  fought  bravely;  but  at  length  was 

boarded* 
And  qyerlaid  with  strength ;  when  presently 
Comes  boring  up  the  wind  captain  Vannoke, 
That  vaijant  gentleman  ypu  redeem'd  from 
prison:  [bravelyr; 

He  knew  the  boat,  set  in,  and  fought  it 
Beat  all  the  gallies  off,  sunk  three,  redeem'd 

her. 
And  as  a  servicfe  to  you  *nt  her  home.  Sir. 
Gos.  An  hopest  noble  captain,  and  a  thank- 
ful! 
There s  for  thy  news:  Go,  drink  the  mer- 
chant's health.  Sailor. 
Sail.  1  thank  your  bounty,  and  j' 11  do  it  to 
a  doit.  Sir.  [Exit  Sailor. 

1  Mer.  What  miracles  are  pour'd  uppn  this 
fellow !  [shall  'scape  prison, 

(mos.  This  year,**  I  ho|>e,  my  friends,  I 
For  all  your  cares  to  catch  me. 

2  Mer.  You  may  please.  Sir, 
To  think  of  your  poor  serx'ants  in  displeasure, 
AVhose  all  they  have,  goods,  monies,  are  at 

Go».  I  thanK  you;  [your  service. 

When  I  have  need  of  you  I  shall  forget  you ! 
You're  paid,  I  hope? 

All.  We  joy  in  your  good  (urtunes. 

Eniif  Vandunk. 

Vand.  Come,  Sir,  come,  take  your  case, 
you  must  go  hpme  with  me;  " 
Yonder's  one  weeps  and  howls. 
Gos.  Aliis,  how  does  she? 
Vand.  She  will  be  better  soon,  I  hope. 
Cos.  Why  soon,  Sir?  ' 

^nAA^L^T  I  '"^^^3  J^"y/;"Vh«V^".?t,^^  ^^^^  ^'"»^  ^«"W  at  once  see  the  corruption, 
't^  imLl^^  T  Z'f.'v  *^^\Th«^^^^!|''  ^^^  Symp«,n  ^,id  I  agreed  in  the  correction,  and 
l^Uc/.*^^^.^        '^'*  *''*'^'  '^^^''^  '^'^'^  ^'  ^'''     Tis  «^^»"6e>  that  the  following  editors 


Vand.  Why,  when  you  have  her  in  your 
arms :  This  nigh^  my  boy, 
She  is  thy  wife. 

Cos.  With  all  my  heart  I  take  her. 
Vand.  We  have  prepared;  all  thy  friends 
will  be  there. 
And  all  my  rooms  shall  smoak  to  see  the  revel. 
Thou  hast  been  wrong'd,  and  no  more  shall 
my  service  .      [all. 

Wait  on  the  knave  her  uncle.  I  have  htfard 
All  his  baits  for  mv  boy;  but  thou  shalt  have 
Hast  thoq  dispatch'd  thy  business.^^  [her. 

Gos.  Most 

Vand.  By  th*  mass,  boy. 
Thou  turn  blest  now  in  wealth,  and  I  joy  in  it ; 
Thou'rt  the  best  boy  that  Bruges  ever  nou- 
rish'd.  [sack, 

Tlipu  hast  been  sad;  I'll  cheer  thee  up  ivith 
And,  when  thou  art  lusty,  I'll  fling  thee  to 
She'll  hug  thee,  sirrah.  [thy  mistraa. 

Gos.  I  long  to  see  it. 
I  had  forcotyou :  There's  for  you,  my  friends; 
You  had  but  heavy  burthens.     Commend 
my  «  love  [I  have, 

To  my  best  friend^  my  best  love,  all  the  lore 
To  honest  Clause;  shortly  I'll  thank  him  bet- 
ter. ^  •  [Exit. 
Hig.  By  th' mass,  a  royal  merchant!  Gold 
by  th' handful! 
Here  will  be  sjK»rt  soon,  Prigg. 

Pngg*  It  partly  seems  so; 
And  here  will  I  be  in  a  trice. 

Hig.  And  I,  boy. 
Away  apace ;  wc  arc  look'd  for. 

■^l*SS'  ^^^*  these  bak'd  meats! 
Methinks  1  smcU  them  hither. 

Hig.  Thy  mouth  waters.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enler  Huhert  and  Hmnpskirke. 
Huh.  I  must  not. 

Hcjnp.  Why?  ^Tis  in  thy  power  lo  do  it. 
And  in  mine  to  reward  thee  to  thy  wishes. 
Huh,  I  dare  not,  nor  I  will  not. 


should  sec  that  this  was  wrong,  and  not  sec  what  was  right 
*'  — Commend  my  love 


Seward. 


him  hU  W^  ''I'UZ''^  However  groat  a  fficml  Clatae  had  been.  Goswin  would  scarcely  call 
iTled  w^^U  '"hh  !1''T"""'  '"  '?*1  "^  •'''^""="'  '*="«•  »«*'''«'  »his,  the  measure  U 
rS;..  Jr  th'^Trt  ^<"YV"^^,\  "'"""'  demonstrate  the  passage  to  be  corrupt    A 

Eand™J^^h  •"''  effecnally  cures  it,  and  I  have  ofte'.t  foSnd.  that  *be're  the 
th^rJl  rc,^^^^!  ^  t  ^""'  "  T""""  ?^"  ^""''  '^«  ?""»«'  o-nits  i' i  takin?  "  ftr Ponied. 


■  Cent  mend  my  lote. 
Commend  nty  lest  love,  all  the  hvr.  Stc. 

We  iJenCuS  l^^Z  ""T'''  '**  "PP';*''^"''.  *»'.  by  such  an  error,  «n.e  word, 
the  olKks  it  u'  Jrt  ^  "^  "*'  '"'?  "!""r<?'  ">  '"PPly ;  and',  while  our  reading  is  nea?« 
the  old  books,  It  IS,  perhap.,  more  natural  and  spirited,  than  the  alteration  of  Mr.  Sewari, 
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Hemp.  Gentle  hantsmaiK 
7ho*  thoa  hast  kept  me  hard ;  tho'  in  thy  duty^ 
Which  is  requir'd  to  do  it,  th'  hast  us'd  me 
I  can  forsive  thee  freely.  [stubbornly ; 

Huh.  You  the  earl's' servant? 

Hemp.    I  swear,   I*m    near  as  his  own 
thoughts  to  him ; 
Able  to  do  thee— 

Huh.  Come,  come,  leave  your  prating. 

Hemp.  If  thou  dar'st  but  try— 

Huh.  I  thank  you  heqrtily ;  you  will  be 
The  first  man  tliat  will  hang  me ;  a  sweet  re- 

compence ; 
I  could  do*t  (but  I  do  not  say  I  will) 
To  any  honest  fellow  that  would  think  on't. 
And  be  a  benefactor.  [own  desires; 

Hemp.  Ift  be  not  recompens  d,  and  to  thy 
If,  within  these  ten  days,    I  do  not  make 

Huh.  What?  a  false  knave ?        [thee 

Hemp.  Prithee,  conceive  me  rigntly ;  any 

thing  [thee— ^ 

Of  profit  or  of  place   that   may   advance 

Hub.  Why,  what  a  ^osecap  wouldst  thou 
make  me?  Don't  1  know 
That  men  in  misery  will  proipise  any  thing. 
More  than  their  lives  can  reach  at? 

Hemp.  Believe  me,  huntsman. 
There  shall  not  one  si\oxt  syllable  that  comes 

from  me  pass 
Wirhout  its  full  performance. 

Hub.  Say  you  so.  Sir? 
Have  yqu  e  er  a  good  place  for  my  quality  ? 

Hemp.  A  thqusiind;  chases,  forests,  parks; 
I'll  make  thee 
Chief  ranger  over  all  the  games. 

Hub.  When? 

Hemp.  Presently. 

Hub.  This  may  provoke  me :  And  yet,  to 
prove  a  knave  too  [service, 

Hemp.  Tis  to  prove  honest ;  *tis  to  do  j^otl 
Service  for  him  lhou*rt  sworn  to,  for  thy  prince: 

Then,  for  thyself  that  good What   fool 

would  live  here, 
Poor,  and  in  miseiy,  subject  to  all  dangers 
i^awand  lewd  people  can  inflict,when  bravely, 
^nd  to  himself,  he  may  be  law  and  credit  t 

Hub.  Shall}  believe  thee? 

Hemp.  As  that  thou  hold'st  most  holy. 

)fub.  You  may  play  tricks. 

Hemp.  Then  let  me  never  live  more. 

Hub.  Then  you  shall  see.  Sir,  1  will  do  a 
That  shall  deserve  indeed.  [service. 

Hemp.  *Tis  well  said,  huntsman, 
And  thou  shalt  be  well  thought  of. 

Hub.  I  will  do  it :  [thing, 

'Tis  not  your  letting  free,  for  that's  mere  no- 
But  such  a  service,  if  the  earl  be  noble,    . 
|Ie  shall  for  ever  love  me. 

Hemp.  W hat  is't,  h un  tsman  ?  [here  ? 

Hub.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  people  live 

Hemp.  No. 


Hub.  You're  a  fool  then :  Here  be  those,  to 
have  'em, 
(I  know  the  earl  so  well)  would  make  hiip 
caper. 

Hemp.  Any  of  the  old  lords  that  rebell'd  ? 

Hul>.  Peace  ;  all : 
I  know  'em  cv'r}'  one,  and  can  betray  !em. 

Hemp.  But  wilt  thou  do  this  service? 

Hub.  If  y(JU*lI  keep 
Your  faith,  and  free  word  to  me. 

Hemp.  Wilt  thou  swear  me?        [that  too. 

Hub   No,  no,  1  will  believe  you.  Morethaqi 
Here's  the  rigiu  heir. 

Hemp.  Oh,  honest,  honest  huntsnian ! 

Hub.  Now,  how  to  gel  these  gallants,  there's 
the  matter. 
Yon  will  be  constant?  'tis  no  woirk  for  ine  else. 

Hemp.  Will  the  sun  shine  again? 

Hub.  The  way  to  get  'em ! 

Hemp.  Propound  it,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

Hub.  No  sleight, 
(For  they  are  devilish  crafty,  it  concerns  'em) 
Nor  reconcilement,^*  (for  they  dare  not  trust 
^lust  do  this  trick.  [neither) 

Hemp.  By  force? 

Hub.  Ay,  that  must  do  it; 
And  with  the  person  qf  the  carl  himself: 
Authority,  and  mighty,  must  come  on  'em,' 
Qr  else  in  vain :  And  thus  I'd  have  you  do  it. 
To-morrow  night  be  here;  a  hun(fred  mep 

will  bear  'em, 
(So  he  be  there,  for  hc*8  both  wise  and  valiant. 
And  with  his  terror  will  strike  dead  their 
forces)  [guide. 

The  hour  be  twelve  o'clock.  Now  for  a 
To  draw  ve  without  danger  on  those  persons. 
The  woods  being  thick,  and  hard  to  hit,  myself. 
With  sonic  few  with  me,  made  unto  our  pur- 
jjose,  [yc 

Beyond  the  wood,  upon  the  pbin,  will  wait 
By  I  he  rrr^ixi  oak.  ^  [man, 

JJcmp.  1  know  it.    Keep  thy  faith,  huni^ 
And  such  a  sliower  of  wealth- 

JIub.  1  warrant  yc : 
Miss  not [i in-;  that  I  tell  you. 

Hemp.  No. 

llnh.   Fiirowell. 
\  ou  have  your  lil)erty ;  now  u«e  it  wisely. 
And  keen  your  hour.     Go  close  al>out  the 
For  foar  th?v  spy  you.  [wood  there. 

Hemp.  Well.'  ■  * 

Hub.  And  brin^  no  noise  with  yon. 

Jlcmp.  All  shall  be  done  to  th'  purpose. 
Farewell,  huntsman.  [^ExeutU. 

Enter  Clause,  Hif^gen,  Prigg,  (Hnkf,,  Snapj^ 

and  Ferret. 

Clause.  Now,  what's  the  news  in  town? 

Ginks.  No  news,  but  joy.  Sir; 
Every  man  wooing  of  the  noble  merchant. 
Who  has  ^7  his  hearty  commendations  to  you. 


**  Reconcilement.]  i.  f .  Pretended  reconcilement. 

♦7  IV ho  has  his  hearty,  &c.J  As  an  imperfect  sentence  seems  vinnccessary  here,  I  suppo^ 
\as  to  be  wrqng,  and  that  either  does  qr  sends  was  the  original.  Hiljoaxd, 

In  a  fjmilar  phrase,  perhaps,  has  is  not  unwarrantable. 
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Fer,  Yes,  this  is  news;  this  night  he*s  to  be 
married.  [Vandanke*s  daughter, 

**     Ginks,  By  th*  mass,  that's  true;  he  marries 
The  dainty  black-ey'd.  belle.*' 

Ilig.  I  would  my  clapper 
Hung  in  his  baldrick!*'  ah,  what  a  peal 

Cfause.  Married?  [could  I  ring? 

Ginks.  *Tis  very  true,  Sir.    Oh,  the  pies. 
The  piping-hot  muice-pies! 

Prigg.  Oh,  the  plum-|X)ttage ! 

Ilig,  For  one  leg  of  a  goose  now  would  1 
venture  a  limb,  boys : 
I  love  a  fat  goose,  as  I  love  allegiance;       [it, 
And,  |x>x  upo^n  the  boors,  loo  well  they  know 
And  therefore  starve  their  poultiy< 

Clause.  To  be  married 
To  Vandunke's  daughter? 

Ilig.  Oh,  this  precious  merchant! 
What  sport  he'll  have!  But,  hark  you,  bro- 
ther Prigg, 
Shall  we  do  nothing  in  the  aforesaid  weddin;;? 
There's  money  to  be' got,  and  meat, 'I  take  it; 
What  think  you  of  a  morris? 

Prigg.  No,  by  no  means,  [leaves  us : 

That  goes  no  further  than  the  street,  there 
Now  wc  must  think  of  something  that  may 

draw  us 
Into  the  bowels  of  it,  into  th'  buttery. 
Into  the  kitchen,  into  the  cellar;  something 
That  that  old  drunken  burjjomastcr  loves : 
What  think  you  of  a  wassel?  5° 

Hi^.  I  think  worthily.  [and  Ferret, 

Prtgg.  And  very  fit  it  should  be:  thou. 
And  Ginks,  to  sing  the  song;  1  for  the  struc- 
Which  is  the  bowl.  [ture, 

Ilig.  Which  must  be  upscy-English,  [of  it. 
Strong  lusty  London  beer.    Let's  think  more 

Clause.  He  must  not  marr)'. 

♦^  Black-eijd  bell.]  This  is  sense,  but  as  Ml  is  the  cant  term  made  use  of  before  in  the 
|iiay  for  a  young  luss,  Mr. Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  both  think  the  same  word  was  here 
psed.  Seward. 

Had  either  of  the  confirmed  beggars  been  the  speaker,  perhaps  this  alteration  would  have 
been  allowable;  but  Ginks  was  not  of  that  class;  the  old  copies  may  therefore  be  adhered  to. 

♦^  Btildrick.]  Baldrick,  or  lawdcrick,  i.  e.  ipL\  from  the  ola  French  word  baudner,  a 
piece  qf  dressed  leather,  girdle,  or  belly  made  of  such  leather;  and  that  comes  frotn  the  word 
I'audroi/er,  to  dress  lealher,  curry ^  or  make  belts.  Monsieur  Menage  says,  this  coinos  from 
the  Italian  baldringns,  and  that  from  the  Latin  balfeus,  from  whence  the  Baltick  Sea  has  its 
name,  because  it  ijoes  round  iis  a  [?£>//.  This  wnnlbaudrier,  among  the  French,  somcti.nes 
signified  a  girdle,  in  which  people  used-  to  put  their  money.  See  Rablais,  iii.  37«  i^*en.ig. 
Orig.  Franc.  Som.  Diet.  Sax.  Nicot.  Diet.  Fortescue  Aland's  Notes  on  Foriescue,  on  the 
Dijference  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  1724,  p.  52.  R. 

Perha|>s  the  word  baudry  (now  haudy)  which  relates  to  matters  below  the  girdle,  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  this  expression. 

*°  Wassel.]  JVassel,  or  wassail,  is  a  word  still  in  use  in  the  midland  counties,  and  it  signi- 
fies what  is  sometimes  called  lamb's  troo/;  i.e.  roasted  apples  in  strong  beer,  with  sujrar  and 
spice.  It  is  sometimes  also  used  for  general  riot,  intemperance,  or  Jeslivily,  Ben  Jonson 
personifies  wassel  thus :  *  Enter  Wassel,  like  a  iieat  sempster  and  songster,  her  page  bearing  a 
'  brown  bowl,  dressed  with  ribbands  and  rosemary,  before  htr.'  Sleevens, 

Such  au  interlude  is  plainly  proposed  in  this  place. 

5*  Do  not  start  me.J  Mr. Seward,  concurring;  with  Mr. Theobald  in  opinion,  reads.  Do 
not  start,  man.  The  old  lectiou  seems  to  us  perfect  sense;  meaning,  •  do  not  be  alarmed  at 
*  me;*  as  we  familiarly  say,  '  do  not  Jly  me,'  for  '  do  not  Jly  from  me*.  Goswin  says  above, 
speaking  of  his  distressful  situation.  Oh,  how  it  starts  me.  ' 

5*  Blister  d  bullions.']  Perhaps  a  cant  word  for  large  buttons,  to  the  ape's  French  doublet. 


Enter  Hubert. 
Hub.  By  vour  leave  in  private,  [start  me:** 
One  word.  Sir,  with  you.    Gerrardi  do  not 
I  know  you,  and  he  knows  you^  that  best 
loves  you  :  [rard ; 

Hubert  s|)eaks  to.  you,  and  you  must  be  Ger- 
The  time  invites  you  to  it. 

Gcr.  Make  no  shew  then. 
I  am  glad  to  sec  you.  Sir;  and  I  am  Gerrard. 
How  stand  afiairs? 

Hub.  Fair,  if  you  dare  now  follow. 
Hempskirke  I  have  let  go,  and  these  my  causes 
I'll  tell  you  privately,  and  how  I've  wrought 

him : 
And  then,  to  prove  me  honest  to  my  fi  tends. 
Look  upon  these  directions;  you  have  seeii  his. 
IJig.  Then  will  1  speak  a  s|ieech,  and  a 
brave  s|)eech. 
In  praise  of  merchants.    Where's  the  ape? 

Prigg.  Pox  take  hiiu, 
A  gouty  bear-ward  stole  him  t'other  day  1 
Ilig.'  May  his  bears  worry  him !  That  ape 
had  |wid  i  t .  [bear- ward ! ) 

What  dainty  tricks,  (Pox  o'  lliat  whorsnn 
In  his  French  doublet,  vAih  his  blistcr'd  bul- 
lions,'* 
In  a  long  stock  ty'd  up  !  Oh,  how  daintily 
Would  1  have  made  nim  wait/  and  change  a 

trencher, 
Carry  a  cup  of  wine  I  Ten  thousand  stinks 
Wait  on  thy  mangy  hide,  thou  lousy  bear- 
ward  1  poy  in'l, 
G&.  'Tis  passing  well ;  I  both  believe  and 
And  will  be  ready.    Keep  you  here  the  mean 

while,  [>''^- • 

And    keep  this  in;   I  must  awhile   forsake 
Upon  mine  anger^  no  man  stir  this  iwo  hours. 
IJig.  Not  to  the  wedding,  Sir? 
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Ger,  Not  any  whither,     '[want  meat  too ; 
//ig.  The  wedding  must  be  seen.  Sir:  we 
We're  horrible  out  of  meat.    ^ 

Prigg.  Shall  it  he  spoken. 
Fat  capons  shakVI  their  tails  at*s  in  defiance  ? 
And  tiirkej'  toinbs,^*^  such  honourable  monu- 
ments, [envy. 
Shall  pigs.  Sir,  that  the  parson*8  self  would 
And  dainty  ducks-^ — 

Ccr,  Not  a  word  more^  obey  me! 

[/i.W/  Ger, 
Hig.  Why  then,  come,  doleful  death!  This 

And,  bv  this  hand Fis  flat  tyranny  j 

JM:  What? 

Ilig.  ril  go  sleep  upon't  {Exit  Hig. 

Prigg.  Nay,  an  there  be  a  wedding,  and 
we  wanting, 
Farewell,  our  happy  days! — Wc  do  ol>ey,  Sir. 

[Kxeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  iwv  young  Merchants. 

1  Mer.  Well  met.  Sir;  you  are  for  this 
lusty  wetlding? 

2  Mer.  1  am  so;  so  are  you,  I  take  it.  • 

1  Mer.  Yes;  [vice. 
And  it  much  glads  me,  that  to  do  him  ser» 
Who  is  the  honour  of  our  trade,  and  lustre. 
We  meet  thus  happily. 

2  Mer.  Hc*8  a  noble  fellow. 

And  well  becomes  a  bride  of  such  a  beauty. 
1  Mer.  She's  passing  fair  indeed.    Ling 
may  their  loves  [ness ! 

Continue  like  their  youths,  in  spring  of  sweet- 
All  the  young  merchants  will  be  here,  no 

doubt  on' t;  - 

For  he  that  comes  nf)t  to  attend  this  wedding, 
The  curse  of  a  most  blind  one  fall  upon  him, 
A  loud  wife,  and  a  lazy !  Here's  Vanlock. 

Ent^r  Vanlock  and  Frances. 

Vanl.  Well  overtaken,  gentlemen:    Save 
you! 

1  Mer.  The  same  to  you,  Sir.    Save  you, 
fair  mistress  Frances !  [blush  too. 

I  would  this  happy  night  might  make  you 
VanL  She  dreams  apace. 
Fmn.  Thai's  but  a  drowsy  fortune. 

2  Mer,  Nay,  lake  us  with  ye  too;  wc  come 
to  ihat  end : 

I'm  sure  vc  are  for  the  wedding. 

Vanl.  Hand  and  heart,  man ;  [}^V^  »t 

And  what  their  feet  can  do;  I  couicl  have 
Before  this  whorson  gout. 

Enter  Gerrard. 

Ger,  Bless  ye,  masters ! 

VanL  Clause!  how  now.  Clause?  thou  art 
come  to  sec  thy  master 
CAnd  a  ^ood  master  he  is  to  all  poor  people) 
In  all  his  joy;  'tis  honestly  done  of  thee. 

"  Turkey  tomls.]  i,  e.  Turkey  pics. 


Ger.  Long  may  he  live,  Sir!  but  my  busi- 
ness now  is 
If  you  would  pleji?e  to  do  it,  and  to  him'^too. 

Enter  Goswin, 

Vanl    He's  here  himself. 

Gos.  Stand  at  the  door,  my  friends? 
I   pray  walk  in.      Welcome,   fair   mistress 
trances!  [lady 

See  what  the  house  afibrds;  there's  a  young 
Will  bid  vou  welcome. 

VanL  We  joy  your  happiness !      [Exeunt, 

Manent  Gerrard  and  Goswin. 

Gos.  I  hope  ii  will  be  so.    Clause,  nobly 
WL-Icome!  [ful 

My  honest,  my  best  friend,  I  have  been  care- 
To  see  thy  monies    ■ 

Ger,  Sir,  that  brought  not  me; 
Do  you  know  this  ring  again? 

uos.  Thou  haddt  it  of  me. 

Ger.  And  do  you  well  remember  yet  the 
boon  you  j^ave  me. 
Upon  return  of  this  ? 

Gos.  Yes,  and  I  grant  it,  [do  it. 

Be  it  what  it  will :  Ask  what  thou  canst.  III 
Within  my  pow'r. 

Ger.  You  are  not  marri<^  yet  ? 

6'oi.  No.  '    [disturb  you ; 

Ger.  Faith,  I  shall  ask  you  that  that  will 
But  I  must  put  you  to  your  promise. 

Gos.  Do. 
And  if  I  faint  and -flinch  in'i— — 

Ger.  Well  said,  master!  [be. 

And  yet  it  grieves  me  too:  And  yet  it  roust 

Gos.  Prithee,  distrust  me  not. 

Ger.  You  must  not  niarr>'  I 
Thai's  part  o'  ih*  jxiw'r  you  gave  me;  which, 

to  make  up. 
You  must  presently  depart,  and  follow  me. 

Gos.  Not  marr)',  Claust? 

Ger.  Not,  if  you  keep  vour  promise. 
And  j^ive  me  pow'r  to  ask. 

6'oar.  Prithee,  think  better: 
I  will  obey,  by  Heav'ii. 

Ger.  I've  thought  the  best.  Sir.   [honesty  ? 

Gos.  Give  me  thy  reason;  <lo9i  ihou  fear  her 

Ger.  Chaste  as  the  ice,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  Sir.        [then?  to  what  purpose? 

Gos.    Why  shouldst  thou  light  on  that 

Ger.  I  must  not  now  discover. 

Gos.  Mu^l  not  marry  ?  [pawn'd  ? 

Shall  I  break  now,  when  my  poor  heart  is 
When  all  the  preparation »- 

Ger.  Now,  or  never. 

Gos.  Come,  'lis  not  that  thou  wouldst; 
thou  dost  but  fright  inc.  [y^"* 

Ger.  Upon  my  soiu  it  is.  Sir;  and  I  oind 

Gos.  Clause,  canst  thou  be  so  cruel? 

Ger.  You  may  break.  Sir; 
But  never  more  m  my  thoughts  appear  honest* 

Gos.  Didst  ever  see  her  ? 

Ger.  No. 
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Gos,  She  8  such  a  thing ;  [rqr, 

Oh,  Clause,  she  s  such  a  wonder!  such  amir- 
For  beauty,  and  fair  virtue,  Europe  has  not ! 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  happy  to  undo  me^ 
Butlook  upon  her;  then  ifthyheart  relent  not, 
I'll  quit  her  presently.     Who  waits  there? 

Ser.  [within.']  Sir!  [company. 

Gos.  Bid  my  fair  love  come  hither,  and  the 
Prithee,  be  good  unto  mt ;  take  a  nian*s  hedrt, 
And  look  upon  her  truly  j  take  a  friend's  heart. 
And  feel  what  mikry  must  follow  this! 

Geri  Take  you  a  noble  heart,   and  keep 
your  promise : 
1  forsook  all  I  had,  to  make  you  happy. 

Enter  Gertrudet  Vandunke,  atld  the  Merchants. 

Can  that  thing,  call'd  a  woman,  stop  your 
goodness?  [thou  wilt  now; 

Gos.  Look,  there  she  is;  deal  with  me  as 
Didst  ei-er  see  a  fairer? 

Gcr.  She's  most  goodly. 

Got.  Pray  you  stand  siill. 

Geri.  What  ails  my  love? 

Gos.  Didst  thon  ever, 
Bv  the  fair  light  of  Heav'n,  behold  a  sweeter? 
t)h,.ihut  thou  knew'st  but  love,  or  ever  felt 

him! 
Look  well,  look  narrowly  upon  her  beauties. 

1  Mer.  Sure  h'  has  somo  stranp:c  design  in 
handi  he  startff-  so.  [his  pleasure. 

8  Met,  TPhis  btagar  has  a  strong  pow'r  o'er 

Gos.  View  all  her  body. 

Ger.  *Tis  exact  and  excellent        [lightly? 

Gosi  Is  she  a  thing  then  to  be  lost  thus 
Her  mind  is  ten  times  sweeter,  ten  times 

nobler ; 
And  but  to  hear  her  spealk  a  Paradise; 
And  such  a  love  she  bears  to  me,  a  chaste  love, 
A  virtuous j  fhir,  and  fruitful  love!  'Tis  no^ 

too 
I'm  ready  to  enjoy  it;  the  priest  rcady^  Clause, 


To  say  the  holy  words  shall  niake  us  happy. 
This  IS  a  cruelty  beyond  man*s  study  ! 
All  these  are  ready,  all  our  joys  are  ready. 
And  all  the  expectation  of  our  friends : 
'Twill  be  her  (ieath  to  do  it. 

Ger.  Let  her  die  then  I 

Gos.  Thou  canst  not;  'tis  impossible! 

Ger.  It  must  be.  [by  Heav'n,  Clause, 

Gos.  'Twill  kill  me  too,  'twill  murder  mc! 

I'll  give  thee  half  I  bare!  Come,  thou  shalt 

save  mc !  [no  longer) 

Ger.  Then  you  must  go  with  me  (I  can  stay 
If  you  be  true  and  noble.  [Exit: 

Gos.  Hard  heart,  I'll  follow! 
Pray  ye  all  go  in  again,  and  pray  be  mcrrv: 
I  have  a  weighty  business  (give  my  cloak 
there!) 

(Enter  servant,  with  a  cloak.) 

Concerns  my  life  and  s'ate  (make  no  enquiry) 
This  present  hour  befall'n  mc:    With  the 

soonest 

I  shall  be  here  again.    Nay,  pray  Rrf  in.  Sir, 

And  take  them  vyith  you;  *tis  but  sf  night  lost, 

gentlemen.  [meat  yet, 

Vand.  Come,  come  in ;  we'll  not  lose  our 

Nor  our  good  mirth;   he  cannot  stay  long 

from  her, 
I'm  sure  of  that  [Exit  with  Merchants,  (3tc. 

Gos.  I  will  not  stay,  believe,  Sir. 
Gertrude,  a  word  with  you. 

Ger.  Why  is  this  stop,  .Sir?         [kiss  thee, 
Gos.  I  have  no  more  time  left  me,  but  to 
And  tell  thee  this^  I'm  ever  thine!  Farewell, 
wench!   '  [Exiti 

Gert.  And  is  that  all  your  ceremony  ?  Is 
this  a  wedding?  [tning? 

Are  all  my  hopes  and  prayers  tum'cT  to  no-' 
Well,  I  will  say  no  ^orr,  "nor  sigh,  nor  sor- 
row; 
'Till  to  thy  face  I  prove  thee  false.     Ah  mc! 

[£«7. 


ACT    V 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Gertrude,  and  a  Boor, 

fieri.l  EAD,  if  thou  think'st  we're  right. 

•*-^    Whj:  dost  thou  make 
These  often  stands?  Thou  daidst  thou  knew*st 
the  w^ay.  ['twere  homeward ! 

Boor.  Fear  nothing;  I  do  know  it;  'Would 
Gert.  Wrought  from  me  by  a  beggar?  at 
the  time  [Idve, 

That  mdst  shduld  tie  him  ?  'Tis  tome  other 
That  hath  a  more  command  on  his  affecticms. 
And  he  that  fetch'd  him  a. disguised  agent. 
Not  what  lie  perspiiated;  fo^  his  fashion 
Wat  itiore  familiar  witb    bin3>    and  more 
pow'rfyl. 


Thaii  one  that  ask*d  an  alms :  I  must  find  out 
One,  if  not  both.    Kind  darkness,   be  my 

shroud. 
And  cover  love's  too-curious  search  in  me; 
For  yet.  Suspicion,  I  would  not  name  thoel 

Boor.  Mistress,  it  grows  s6mewhat  pretty 

Geii.  What  then?  [and  dark. 

Jiodr.  Nay,  nothing.    Do  not  think  I  am 
afraid^ 
Although  perhaps  you  are. 

Gert.  I  am  not :  Forwaird ! 

Boor.  Sdre,  but  you  are.    Give  me  y6ur 

hand ;  fear  nothing.  [ward! 

There's  one  Ifeg  in  the  wood ;  do  not  piiil  back- 

What  a  sweat  one  on's  are  in ;  you  or  I ! 

Pray  God  it  do  not  prove  the  plague;  yet  wft 
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It  has  infected  me;  for  I  sweat  too;       [you. 
It  runs  out  at  my  knees :  Feel,  feel«  1  pray 

Gert.  What  ails  the  fellow? 

Boor.  Hark,  hark,  I  beseech  you: 
Do  you  hear  nothing? 

Gert,  No. 

Boor,  List!  a  wild  hog;  [of*em! 

He  grunts!  now  *tis  a  bear;  this  wood  is  full 
And  now  a  wolf,  mistress;  a  wolf,  a  wolf! 
It  is  the  howling  of  a  wolf. 

Gert.  The  braying  of  an  ass,  is  it  not? 

Boot.  Oh,  now  one  has  me! 
Oh,  my  left  ham!  Farewell! 

Gert.  Look  to  your  shanks, 
Your  breech  is  safe  enough ;  the  wolfs  a  fem- 
brakc.  [in  it! 

Boor.  But  see,  see,  see!  there  is  a  serpent 
n^  has  eyes  as  b.road  as  platters;  it  spits  fire ! 
Now  it  creeps  towards  us;  help  me  to  say  my 
prayers!  [stopt; 

•T  hath  swallow'd  me  almost;  my  breath  is 
1  cannot  speak !  Do  I  speak,  mistress?  tell  me. 

Gert,    Why,  thou  strange  timorous  spt, 
canst  thou  perceive 
Any  thing  i*  th*  bush  but  a  poor  glow-worm  ? 

jboor.  It  may  be  *tis  but  aglow-worn^  now; 
but  'twill 
Grow  to  a  fire-drake  presently. 

Gert,  Come  thou  from  it!  [teous» 

I  have  a  precious  giiide  of  you,  and  a  cour- 

That  gives  me  leai'e  to  lead  myself  the  way 

thus.  [Ilulla, 

Boor.  It  thunders ;  you  hear  that  now? 

Gert.  I  hear  one  holla. 

Boor.  'Tis  thunder,  thunder!  See,  a  flash 
of  lightning!  [off; 

Arc  you  not  blasted,  mistress  ?  Pull  your  mask 
'T  has  play*d  the  barber  with  me  here:  I 
have  lost  [shaven; 

My  beard,  my  beard!  Pray  God  you  be  not 
Twill  spoil  your  marriage,  mistress. 

Gert.  What  strange  wonders 
Fear  fancies  in  a  coward! 

Boor.  Now  the  earth  opens! 

Gert,  Prithee  hold  thy  peace. 

Boor.  Will  you  on  then  ? 

Gert,  Both  love  and  jealousy  have  made 
me  bold : 
Where  my  fate  leads  me,  I  must  go,    [£qrf /. 

Boor,  God  be  with  you  then! 

Enter  fFolfort,  Hempskirke,  and  attendants. 

Hemp,   It  was  the  fellow  sure,  he  that 
should  guide  me. 
The  huntsman,  t^at  did  holla  us. 

Wol,  Best  make  a  stand. 
And  listen  to  his  next.    Ha  I 

Hemp.  Who  goes  there? 

Boor.  Mistress,  I  am  taken.  . 

Hemp.  Mistress?  Look  forth,  soldiers! 


fTol.  What  are  you,  sirrah? 
Boor,  Truly,  all  is  left  [body. 

Of  a  poor  boor,  by  day-light;  by  night,  no- 
You  might  have  spared  your  drum,  and  guns, 

and  pikes  too. 
For  1  am  none  that  will  stand  out.  Sir,  L 
You  may  take  me  in  with  a  walking-stick, 
£v*n  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a 
pack-thread. 
Hemp.  What  woman  was*t  you  caird  to? 
Boor.  Woman !  None,  Sir. 
ff'ol.  None!  Did  you  not  name  mistress? 
Boor,  Yes,  but  she's 
No  woman  yet:  She  should  have  been  this 

night. 
But  that  a  beggar  stole  away  her  bridegroom. 
Whom  we  were  going  to  make  hue  and  cry 

after. 
I  tejl  you  true,  Sir;  shp  should  ha*  b«cn  mar- 

ried  torday. 
And  was  the  bride  and  all;    but  in  came 
Clause,  [win 

The  old  lame  beggar,  and  whips  up  Mr.  Oos- 
Under  his  arm,  away  with  him;  as  a  kite. 
Or  an  old  fox,  would  swoop  away  a  gosling. 
Hernp.  'Tis  she,  *tis  she,  'tis  she!  Niece | 

0 

Re-enter  Gertrude, 

Gert.  Ha! 

Hemp.  She,  Sir:       .     ^ 
This  was  a  noble  entrance  to  your  fortune. 
That,  being  on  the  point  thus  to  be  married. 
Upon  her  venture  here,  you  should  surprise 
her.  [fate 

JVol.  I  begin,  Hempskirke,  to  belie%'e  my 
Works  to  my  ends. 

Hemp.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  this  adds  trust 
Unto  the  ffllow  our  guide,  who  assur'd  me 
Florez  [did 

LivM  in  some  merchant's  shape,  as  Gerrard 
In  the  old  beg^r's,  and  that  he  would  use 
Him  for  the  tram  to  call  the  other  forth; 
All  which  we  find  is  done.    \Holla  again!] 
That's  he  again. 

WqI.  Good  we  sent  out  to  meet  him. 

Hemp.  Here^stheoak. 

Gert.  Oh,  I  am  miserably  lost,  tl^us  falPn 
Into  my  uncle's  hands  from  all  my  hopes ! 
Can  I  not  think  away  myself  and  die? 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Hubert,  Higgen,  Prigg,  Ferret,  Snap, 
and  Ginks,  like  ioors. 

Huh.  I  like  your  habits  well;  they're  safe; 
stand  close.  [ha? 

Hif^.  But  what's  the  action  we  are  for  now, 
Robbmg  a  ripier  '^  of  his  fish? 

Pris(g,  Or  taking 
A  poulterer  prisoner,  without  ransom,  bullies? 

Hig,  Or  cutting  off  a  convoy  of  butter? 


»♦  Bobbing  a  ripper  of  his  Jish^  Ripper,  properly  ripier,  from  the  Latin  rtpa,  is  a  word 
•till  used  in  the  northern  counties,  and  signifies  a  kind  of  travelling  fishmonger,  who  carries 
fish  from  the  coast,  to  sell  in  the  inland  parts. 
Vol.  L  «T  ^ 
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Ter,  Or  surprising  a  boor*s  ite»,  for  gruni- 
ing'Cheais  f  54 

Prigg.  Or  cackling'cheatsf 

Hig.  Or  MargeTy-prcUerSt  rogcrs. 
And  libs  0*  tK  buttery  f 

Prigg.  Oh,  1  could  drive  a  regiment 
Of  geese  afore  me,  such  a  night  as  this. 
Ten  lea^ueSf  with  xpy  hat  and  staffs  and  not 

a  hiss 
Heard,  nor  a  wing  of  my  troops  disorder*d, 

JFIig,  Tell  us,- 
If  it  be  mining  of  a  lag  of  duda. 
The  fetcliing-off  a  buck  of  clothes,  or  so? 
We  are  horribly  out  of  linen.^* 

Jfub,  No  such  matter. 

JJig.  Let  me  alone  for  any  farmer  s  dog. 
If  vou  have  a  mind  to  the  cheese-loft;  'tis  b^t 

thus 

And  he's  a  silenced  mastiff,  during  pleasure. 

Huh.  'Would  it  wQuld  please  you  to  be 

Jlig.  Mwn,  [silent. 

Snter  Wolfqrt,  Hempskirke,  Gertrude,, 
Boor,  &c^ 

Wol  Who's  there? 

JInh.  A  friend ;  the  huntsman. 

Hemp.  Oh,  'tis  he. 

Hub.  I  have  kept  touch.  Sir,     Which  is 
th'  earl  of  these? 
Will  he  know  a  man  now? 

Hemp.  This,  my  lord,  's  the  friend 
Hath  utidertook  the  service. 

//m'-.  1ft  be  worth 
His  lordship's  thanks,  anon,  when  'tis  done. 
Lording,  I'll  l(X)k  for't.    A  rude  woodman ! 
1  know  how  to  pitch  my  toils,  drive  in  my 

game; 
And  I  have  don't  j  both  Florez  and  his  father 
Old  Gcrrard,  with  lord  Arnold  of  Ben thuiscn, 
Costin,  and  Jaculin,  young  Florez'  sister: 
1  have  'cm  all. 

/fo/.  Thou  speak' St  too  much,  too  happy, 
To  carry  faith  widi  it. 

Hub.' I  can  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  see,  and' find  'em, 

7ro/.  We  will  double  [thee. 

Whatever  Hempskirke  then  hath  promis'd 

Hub,  And  I'll  desert-e  it  treble.      What 
horse  ha*  you  ? 

WoL  A  hundred. 

Huh.  Thai's  well :  Ready  to  tako 
Upon  surprize  o( 'cm? 

Hemp.  Yes, 


Hub.  Divide  then 
Your  force  into  five  squadrons;  for  there  are 
So  many  out-lets,  ways  through  the  wood. 
That  issue  from  the  place  where  they  are 

lodg'd: 
Five  several  ways ;  of  all  which  passages 
We  must  possess  ourselves,  to  round  'em  in ; 
For  by  one  starting-hole  they'll  all  escape  else. 
I,  and  four  boors  here  to  me,  will  be  guides : 
The  squadron  where  you  are  myself  will  lead ; 
And  that  they  may  be  more  st^curc,  I'll  use 
My  wonted  whoops  and  hollas,  as  I  were 
A-hunting  for 'em;  which  will  make  them 

rest 
Careless  of  any  noise,  and  be  a  direction 
To  th'  other  guides  how  we  approach  'em  still. 

IFol.  'Tis  order'd  well,  aiul  relishcth  the 
soldier. 
Make  the  division,  Hempskirke,    You  are 

my  charge. 
Fair  one ;  I'll  look  to  you. 

Boor.  Sliall  nobody  need 
To  look  to  me.    I'll  look  unto  myself. 

Hub.  'Tis  but  this,  remember. 

Hig.  Say,  'tb  done,  boyl  lExeunlt 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Gerrard  and  Flore:, 

Ger.  By  this  time.  Sir,  I  hope  you  want  no 
reasons 
Why  I  broke  off  your  marriage;  for  though  I 
Should  as  a  subject  study  you  my  prince 
In  thin^  indifferent,  it  will  not  therefore 
Discredit  you  to  acknowledge  me  your  father. 
By  heark'ning  to  my  necessary  counsels. 

Flo.  Acknowledge  you  my  father?  Sir,  I  do ; 
And  may  impiety,  conspiring  with 
Mv  other  sins,  smk  me,  and  suddenly, 
VV'lien  I  for^t  to  pay  you  a  son's  duty 
In  my  obedience,  and  that**  help'd  forth 
Witii  all  the  cheerfulness—- 

Ger.  I  pray  you  rise ;  [in  you. 

And  may  those  powers  that  see  and  love  this 
Reward  you  for  it  I  Taught  by  your  example. 
Having  receiv'd  the  rights  du^  to  a  father, 
I  tender  you  th'  allegiance  of  a  subject; 
Which  as  my  prince  accept  of. 

Flo.  Kneel  to  roe  ?  ^7  [vallics. 

May  mountains  first  fall  down  beneath  their 
And  fire  no  more  mount  upwards,  when  I 

suffer 
Ap  act  in  nature  so  pcepostecousl 


5*  Gianting'chcats.']  Former  editions.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Seward^, 

55  Buck  of  clothes,  Sec.']  A  parcel  of  clothes  washed  or  to  be  washed,  See  Shakespeare's 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

^^  And  thai  help'd  forth.]  To  help  forth  obedience  with  cheerfulness,  seems  a  stiff  ezpre^ 
sion;  I  have  subbtituted  the  natural  word,  and  added  a  monosyllable  that  is  necessary  to  the 
measure,  and  believe  that  in  both  I  have  restored  the  original.  Seward^ 

Tne  old  reading  is  sense,  and  the  measure  not  unusually  defective;  reading  o2WiV|tce,  9X 
length,  not  at  all  so.    Help'd  forth  is  more  poetical  dian  held  forth. 

"  Kneel  to  me,  Gj'c]  In  King  and  No  King  is  a  passage  similar  to  this.  The  reader  wiU 
find  it  paralleled  to  one  iu  Shakespeare's  Coriolaiivis^  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 
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I  must  oVrcome  in  this,  id  all  things  else 
The  -victory  be  yours.    Could  you  here  read 

me. 
You  should  perceive  how  all  my  faculties 
'^'riumph  in  my  blest  fate*  to  be  found  yours : 
I  am  your  son,  your  son,  Sir !  And  am  prouder 
To  be  so,  to  the  father  to  such  goodness, 
(Which  ^eav'n  be  pleas'd  I  may  inherit  from 

you!) 
Than  I  shall  ever  of  those  specious  titles 
That  plead  for  my  succession  in  the  earldom 
(Did  I  possess  it  now)  left  by  my  mother. 

Ger.  I  do 'believe  it:   But ^ 

Flo.  Oh,  my  lov'd  fiither,  « 

Before  I  knew  you  were  so,  by  instinct. 
Nature  had  taught  me  to  look  on  your  wants. 
Not  as  a  stranger's:  And,  I  know  not  how. 
What  you  call'd  charity,  I  thought  the  pay- 
ment [for : 
Of  some  religious  debt  Nature  stood  bound 
And  last  of  all,  when  your  magnificent  bounty, 
Jn  my  low  ebb  of  fortune,  had  brought  in 
A  flood  of  blessings,  though  my  threatening 

wants, 
And  fear  of  their  effects,  still  kept  me  stupid, 
I  soon  found  out  it  was  no  common  pity 
That  led  you  to  it. 

Ger.  Think  of  this  hereafter, 
When  we  with  joy  may  call  it  to  remem- 
brance; ^  [now, 
There  will  be  a  time,  more  opportune  than 
To  end  your  story  with  all  circumstances. 
1  add  this  only :  When  we  fled  from  Wolfort, 
I  sent  you  into  England,  and  there  plac'd  you 
With  a  brave  Flanders  merchant j  call'drich 

Goswin, 
A  man  supplied  by  me  unto  that  purpose. 
As  bound  by  oath  never  to  discover  you ; 
Who  dying,  left  his  name  and  wealth  unto 

you, 
As  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  received  so. 
But  now,  as  Florez,  and  a  prince,  remember, 
The  country's  and  the  subject's  general  good, 
\Iust  challenge  the  first  part  in  your  affection ; 
The  fair  maid,  whom  you  chose  to  be  your 

wife» 
Being  ^^o  far  beneath  you,  that  your  love 
Must  grant  she's  not  your  equal. 

i'Vo.  In  descent. 
Or  borrowed  glories  from  dead  ancestors : 
But  for  her  beauty,  chastity,  and  all  virtues 
Ever  remcmber'd  in  the  best  of  women, 
A  monarch  might  receive  from  her,  not  give, 
Tho'  she  were  his  crown's  purchase :  In  this 

pnly 
Be  an  indulgent  father;  in  all  els« 
Use  your  authority. 

Enicr  Iluhert,  Hempxkirke,  Wolfort,  Ger' 
trude,  and  Soldiers, 

Huh,  Sir,  here  be  two  of  'em,  [have 

The  father  and  the  son;  the  rest  you  shall 
As  fast  as  I  can  rouze  ihem. 

Ger,  Who's  this?  Wolfort? 
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fToi.  Ay,  cripple;   ybur  fcignM  crutchci 
will  not  help  you,      - 
Nor  patch'd  dii^gmse,  that  hath  so  long  con- 
ceal'dyou;  [raid. 

Its  now  no  halting:  I  must  here  find  Gcr- 
And  in  this  merchant's  habit  one  call'd  Florez^ 
Who  wbuld  be  an  earl. 

Ger.  And  is,  wert  thou  a  subjech 

Flo.  Is  this  that  traitor  Wolfort? 

fVbl.  Yes;  but  you 
Are  they  that  are  betray'd.    Hempskirke! 

Gert.  My  Gaswin  [liess^ 

Turn'd  prince?  Oh,  I  am  poorer  bv  this  great- 
Than  all  my  former  jealousies  or  misfortunes. 

Flo.  Gertrude!  [her: 

fFol.  Stay,  Sir;  you  were  to-day  too  near 
You  must  no  more  aim  at  those  easy  accesses, 
'Less  you  can  do't  in  air^  without  a  head  • 
Which  shall  be  suddenly  try'd. 

Gert.  Oh,  take  my  heart  first; 
And,  since  I  cannot  hope  now  to  enjoy  him. 
Let  me  but  fall  a  part  of  Wn  glad  ransom. 

fVoL  You  know  not  your  own  value  that 
entreat • 

Ger.  So  prouci  a  fiend  as  Wolfort  1 

Jni.  For  so  lo5t 
A  thing  as  Florez* 

Flo.  And  that  would  be  so, 
Rather  than  she  should  stoop  again  to  thee! 
There  is  no  death,  hut's  sweeter  than  all  life, 
When  Wolfort  is  to  give  it;    Oh,  rav  Ger- 
trude, 
It  is  not  that,  nor  princedom,  that  I  go  from ; 
It  is  from  theel  that  loss  includeth  a!!. 

^ol.  .'Vy,  if  my  young  prince  knew  his  los<; , 
he'd  say  so-  [lum. 

Which,  that  he  yet  may  chew  on,  I  will  tell 
This  is  no  Gertrude,  nor  no  Hennx,kirke's 
niece,  [Bertha! 

Nor  Vandunke's  daughter:  This  is  Berthn, 
The  heir  of  Brabant,  she  that  c^us'd  the  war. 
Whom  I  did  steal,  during  my  treaty  there. 
In  your  minority,  to  raise  myself: 
I  tKen  foreseeiiig  'twould  beget  a  cjuarrel ; — 
That,  a  necessity  of  my  employment; — 
The  same  employment,  make  me  master  of 

strength ; — 
That  strength,  the  lord  of  Flanders;  so  of 
Bnihant,  [Sir, 

By  marrying  her:  Which  had  not  been  to  do, 
She  come  of  years,  but  that  the  expectation. 
First,  of  her  father's  death,  retarded  it;    • 
And    since,    the    standing -out  of  Bruges; 
where  [?ost. 

Hempskirke  had  hid  her,  till  she  was  near 
But,  Sir,  we  have  recover'd  her :  Your  mer- 
chaniship  [loms, 

May  break ;  for  this  was  one  of  your  best  bot- 
I  think. 

Ger.  Insolent  devil  1 

Enlcr  Ilul'cr/,  toith  Jaculin,  Ginh, 
and  Cosiin, 

IVol.  Who  are  these,  Hempskirke? 
Hemp.  More,  more^  Sir. 
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Fto.  Hoiy  they  triuint)b  in  their  treachery  1 
Hemp,  Lord  Arnold  of  Benthuiseo,  tliis 
lord  Costin, 
This  Jaculin,  the  sister  unto  Florez. 

JV6L  All  found  ?  Why,  here*s  brave  g^me ; 
this  was  sport-royal, 
And  puts  me  itt  thought  of  a  new  kind  of 
death  for  *em.  [rez*  fall^ 

Huntsman,  your  horn !  First,  wind  me  Flo- 
Next,  Gerrard'fl ;  then,  his  daughter  Jaculin's. 
Those  rascals,  they  shall  die  without  their 
rites:  5'  [uke 

Hang  *em,  Hempskirke,  on  these  trees*    I'll 
Th*  assay**  of  these  myself. 
Hub,  Not  here,  my  lord ; 
Let  'em  be  broken  up  upon  a  scaffold ; 
*Twill  shew  the  better  when  their  arbour*8 
made» 
Cer.  Wretch,  art  thou  not  content  thou 
hast  betray'd  us. 
But  mock* St  us  too? 

Ginks,  False  Hubert,  this  is  monstrous! 
Wbi.  Hubert? 
Himp,  Who?  this? 
Ger,  Yes,  this  is  Hubert,  Wolfort; 
I  hope  h'  has  help'd  himself  to  a  tree. 

ATo/.  The  first,  [Sir: 

The  first  of  any,  and  most  glad  I  have  you, 
1  let  you  go  before,  but  for  a  train. 
Is*t  you  haye  done  this  service? 
•  Huh.  As  your  huntsman ;  ^ 

But  now  as  Hubert  (save  yourselves)  I  will 

The  Wolfs  afootl  Let  slip!  kill,  kill,  kill, 
kill! 

£nier,  with  a  drum,  Pandunke,  *  Merchants, 
ii^gS^^*  Prigg,  Ferret,  and  Snap, 
WoL  Betray'd?  fman. 

Huh.  No,  but  well  catch'd;  attd  T  the  hunts- 
Vand,  How  do  you,  WolforL?  Rascal!  good 
knave  Wolfort! 
I  speak  it  now  without  the  rose !  and  Hemps- 
kirke, [this  lady 
Rogue  Hempskirke!  you  that  have  no  niece : 
Was  stol'n  by  you,  and  ta'en  by  you,  and  now 
Kesigft'd  by  me  to  the  right  owner  here. 
Take  her,  my  prince! 

Flo,  Can  this  be  possible?  [love! 

Welcomev  my  love,  my  sweet,  ray  worthy 

Vand,  1  ha*  giv'u  you  her  twice;  now  keep 

her  better :  And  thank 

Lord  Hubert,  that  came  to  me  in  Gerrard's 

name,  [march 

And  got  me  out,  with  my  brave  boys,  to 

5*  Their  rights.1  The  false  spelline  of  this  word  would  not  have  deserved  a  note,  had  not 
it  pven  a  sense  totally  different  from  the  true  one;  viz.  That  the  two  lords  were  to  die  with- 
out being  first  put  in  possession  of  their  rights  or  lordships.  It  only  means  here,  that  tlicy 
should  he  handed  without  the  honour  of  any  rite  or  ceremony.  Seward*  ^ 

55  77/  assay.]  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionar}',  among  other  explanations  of  this  word, 
gives  attack,  trouble ;  in  the  latter  of  which  senses  it  seems  to  be  used  here. 

**  jIs  your  huntsman  f 

But  now  as  Hubert;  save  your sehes,  I  will,  •  , 

The  Wolfs  afoot,  let  slip]  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill.']  This  pointing,  which  is  Mr.  Seward  ^ 
aiakes  these  lines  inexplicable;  which  now  appear  perfect  sense. 


Like  Caesar,  when  he  bred  his  Commentaries; 
So  1,  to  breed  my  chronicle,  came  forth 
Cajsar  Vandunke,  &  vent,  vidi,  vicil 
Give  me  my  bottle,  and  set  down  the  dnim. 
You  had  your  tricks,  Sir^  had  you?  we  ha* 

tricks  too! 
You  stole  the  lady ! 

Hig,  And  we  led  your  squadronsi 
Where  they  ha*  scratched  their  legs  a  little, 

with  brambles^ 
If  not  their  faces. 

Prigg,  Yes,  and  run  their  heads 
Against  trees. 

Hig.  'Tis  captain  PriK,  Sir! 
Prigg,  And  colonel  Higgcn! 
liig.  We  have  fill'd  a  pit  with  your  people, 
aome  with  lej;s. 
Some  with  arms  broken,  and  a  neck  or  two 
I  think  be  loose. 

Prigg.  The  rest  too,  that  escap'd. 
Are  not  yet  out  o*  ih'  briars. 
Hig.  And  your  horses.  Sir, 
Are  well  set  up  iu  Bruges  all  by  ihis  time. 
You  look  as  you  were  not  well.  Sir,  and 

would  be 
Shortly  let  blood :  Do  you  want  a  scarf? 
Fand.  A  halter!  [Hubert! 

Ger,  'Twas  like  yourself,  honest,  and  noble 
Canst  thou  behold  these  mirrors  all  together. 
Of  thy  long,  false,  and  bloody  usurpation. 
Thy  tyrannous  proscription,  and  fresh  treason; 
And  not  so  see  thyself,  as  to  fall  down, 
And  sinking  force  a  grave,  with  thine  own 

guilt. 
As  deed  as  hell,  to  cover  thee  and  it? 

Hoi,  No,  1  can  stand,  and  praise  the  toib 

that  took  me ; 

And  laughing  in  them  die:  They  were  brave 

snares !  [pent 

Flo,  TTwere  tract  valour,  if  thou  durst  re- 

•The  wronss  th'  hast  done,  and  live. 

WbL  Who?  I  repent,  Ffnage, 

And  say  I'm  sorry?  Yes,  'tis  the  foots  Itn- 
And  not  for  Wolfort. 

Fand.  Wolfort,  thou*rt  a  devil. 
And  S})eak*st  his  language.    Oh,  that  I  had 
my  longing!  [him. 

Under  this  row  of  trees  now  would  1  hang 
Flo.  No,  let  him  live  until  he  can  repent; 
But  banish'd  from  our  state;  that  is  thy  aoom. 
Fand,  Then  hang  his  worthy  captain  hcre^ 
this  Hempskirke, 
For  profit  of  th'  example. 
Flo.  No;  let  him 
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l£njoy  his  shame  too^  with  his  conscious  life; 
To  shew  how  much  our  innocence  contemns 
All  practice,  from  the  guiltiest^  to  molest  us. 

Vand.  A  nohle  prince! 

Ger,  Sir,  you  must  help  to  join  There, 

A  pair  ot  hands,  as  they  have  done  of  hearts 
And  to  their  loves  wish  joy.^* 

Fio.  As  to  mine  own. 
My  gracious  sister  1  worthiest  brother  1 

FancL  Til  go  afore,  and  have  the  bonfire 

made,  [backrack ;  ^* 

My  fireworks,  and  flap- dragons,  and  good 

With  a  peck  of  little  fishes,  to  drink  down 

In  healths  t^  this  day  1  [ExiL 

Hie.  *:^ght,  here  be  changes; 
The  belU  ha*  not  so  many,  nor  a  dance,  Pri^. 

Pri§t  Our  company's  grown  horrible  thm 
Whs^  think  you.  Ferret?  [by  it. 

Fer,  Marry,  I  do  think, 
T!iat  we  might  all  be  lords  now,  if  we  could 
stand  for't  Rodee  first, 

Ilig.  Not  I,  if  they  should  offer  It:  I'lldis- 
Hemove^he  Bush  into  another  climate. 

G<T.  Sir,  you  must  thank  this  worthy  bur- 
gomaster. 
Here  he  friends  ask  to  be  look'd  on  too. 
And  thank'd :  who,  tho'  their  trade  and  course 

of  life 
Be  not  so  perfect  but  it  may  be  l>etter*d. 
Have  yet  us'd  me  with  courtesy,  and  been  true 
Subjects  unto  me,  while  I  was  their  king ; 
A  place  I  know  not  well  how  to  resign. 
Nor  unto  whom.    But  this  I  will  entreat 
Your  grace :  command  them  to  follow  me  to 

Bruges; 
Where  i  will  take  the  cafe  on  me  to  find 
Some  manly,  and  more  profitable  course. 
To  fit  them  as  a  part  of  the  republick. 

Flo,  I>o  you  heiir.  Sirs?  Do  so. 

Hi^.  Thanks  to  your  eood  grace  I 

Prigg.  To  your  good  lordship! 

Fer,  May  you  both  live  long! 

Ger,  Attend  me  at  Vandunke's,  the  burgo- 
master's. [Exeunt  all  hui  beggars. 

Hig.  Ves,  to  beat  hemp,  and  be  whipp'd 
twice  a*week. 
Or  turn  the  wheel  for  Crab  the  rope^maker; 
Or  learn  to  go  along  with  him  his  course 
(That's  a  fine  course  now)  i*  th'  common- 
What  say  you  to  it?  [wealth :  Prigg, 

Prigg.  It  is  the  backwafd'st  course 
1  know  i*  th'  world. 

Hig.  Then  Higgen  will  scarce  thrive  by  it. 
You  do  conclude? 

Prigg.  'Faith  hardly,  very  hardly. 

Hig,  Troth,  I  am  partly  of  your  mind, 

prince  Prigg.  [will  seek 

And  therefore,  farewell^  Flanders  I   Higgen 


Some  safer  shelter,  in  some  other  climate. 
With  this  his  tatter'd  colony.    Let  me  see ; 
Snap,  Ferreti  Prigg,  and  Higgen,  all  are  lefl 
Of  the  true  blood :  What,  shall  we  iuto  Ens" 
land?  * 

^^88'  Agreed. 

Hie.  Ihen   bear  up   bravely  with  your 
Brute,*3  my  lads! 
Higsen  hath  prigg*c{  theptancers  in  his  days^ 
And  sold  good  penny-worths :  We  will  have 

a  course) 
The  spirit  of  Bottom  is  grown  bottomless. 

Pngg.  I'll  mound  no  more,  nor  cant. 

Hi^.  Yes,  your  sixpenny-wor'h 
In  private,  brother:  sixpence  is  a  sitm 
I'll  steal  yon  any  man's  dog  for. 

Prigg.  For  sixpence  more 
You'll  tell  the  owner  where  he  is. 

Hig,  Tis  right; 
Higzeh  must  practise*  so  must  Prig^  to  eat ; 
And  write  the  letter,  and  gi'  the  word — But 
No  more,  as  either  of  these  ^ [now 

Priggi  But  as  true  beggars 
As  e'er  we  were       * 

Hig*  We  stand  here  for  an  Epilogue. 
Ladies,  your  bounties  first!  the  rest  will  follow; 
For  women's  favoufs  are  a  leading  alms : 
If  you  be  pleasM,  look  cheerly,  throw  your 
Out  at  your  masks.  [eyes 

Prigg.  And  let  your  beauties  sparkle ! 

Hig,  So  may  you  ne'er  want  dressings, 
jewels*  gowns. 
Still  in  the  fashion ! 

Prigg,  Nor  the  men  you  lovey 
Wealth  nor  discourse  to  please  you! 

Hig,  May  you,  gentlemen, 
Never  want  gpod  fresh  suits,  nor  liberty  ^ 

Pri^*  May  every  merchant  here  see  safe 
his  ventures ! 

Hi^,  And  every  honest  citizen  his  delfts  in  \ 

Pngg,  The  lawyers  gain  good  clients ! 

Hig,  And  the  clients 
Good  counsel! 

Prigg,  All  the  gamesters  here  good  fortune ! 

Ht^,  The  drunkards,  too,  gocnd  wine^ 

,P^8'  The  eaters  meat 
Fit  for  their  tastes  and  palates! 

Hig.  llie  good  wives 
Kind  husbands ! 

Prigg,  The  young  ma'fds  choice  of  suitors  ( 

Hig,  The  mid  wives  mewy  hearts! 

I'rtgg.  And  all  »x)d  cheer! 

Hig.  As  you  are  kind  unto  us  and  our  Bush  \ 
Wc  are  the  Beggars,  and  your  daily  beadsmen,- 
And  have  your  moneys  but  the  alms  we  ask. 
And  live  by,  is  your  grace :  Give  that,  and 

then 
We'll  boldly  say  our  word  Is,  come  again  I 


*■  With  joy. 1  Former  editions.  Seward. 

**  Backrack.A  Salt-fish.    See  Treaty  of  peace. 

*^  Brute.']  Alluding  to  Brute,  or  Brutus,  a  TrOJan,  and  descendant  of  JEntaa,  said  to  havf 
landed,  settled,  and  reigned  in  England.    See  Milton's  History  of  England. 

^*  No  more,  as  either  of  thesc'\  t.  e.  No  more  as  Higgen  or  Pngg,  bi 
from  hence  they  become  speakers  ofepilogue* 


[iggea  or  Pngg,  but  at  Actors;  for 


3«§  BEGGARS' BUIM. 


TO  the  second  Volume  of  Bailey*s  Dictionaty  is  annexed,  '  A  Collection  of  the  Cabtlrtg 

•  Words  and  Terms,  both  ancient  and  modern,  used  by  Beggars,  Gypsies,  Cheats,  House** 

*  breakers.  Shop-lifters,  Foot-pads,  High-waymen,'  &c.  by  an  examination  whereof  the  Cani 
appears  to  be  not  only  an  established*  but  a  systematical  languagei  We  thought  it  necessary  to 
recur  to  it,  not  only  to  see  whether  there  was  an  agreement  between  that  collection  and  Theo* 
bald's  explanations,  but  also  to  derive  (as  there  appeared  frequent  opportunity)  a  clearer  and 
stronger  explication  than  that  critick  has  given  us.  It  should  have  been  premfsed,  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  cant  terms  given  in  the  edition  of  1760,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Seward  from 
the  marginal  remarks  of  Mr.  Theobald. 

With  r^pect  to  the  propriety,  or  authority,  with  which  either  Theobald  or  Bailey  explain 
the  cant  terms,  or  whence  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  them,  we  can  give  no  information } 
but  as  none  of  those  terms,  printed  by  Mr.  Seward,  seem  warranted  by  any  derivation,  and  as 
similar  terms,  according  to  Bailey,  have  an  apparent  advantage  in  this  respect,  we  have  been 
induced  to  vary  the  si>eirmg  from  the  other  editions,  agreeable  to  that  exhibited  by  Bailey. 
The  Canters'"  oath  has  hitherto  been  printed  in  the  following  manner : 

/  crotcn  thy  nab  with  a  gag  of  benboiise. 

And  stall  thee  by  the  salmon  into  the  clows. 

To  mand  on  the  pad^  and  strike  all  the  cheats ; 

To  mill  from  the  ruffmans^  and  commission  and  slates  $ 

Twang  dell's,  i*  the  stiromel,  and  let  the  quire-cuffing 

And  herman-bccktrine,  and  trine  to  the  ruffin. 

In  the  first  line,  frag  seems  devoid  of  meaning,  while  gage  (which  Bailey  tells  ns  signifies  a 
pot)  conveys  an  idea  of  a  vessel  or  measure ;  and  bene  (which  ^feems  derived  from  the  I^atin 
hene  or  the  French  lien)  is  more  likely  to  have  been  used  for  good  than  ben.  In  the  second* 
Salomon  (which  Bailey  renders,  the  beggars^  sacrament,  or  oath)  leaves  the  verse  much  smoother 
than  salmon*  In  the  fourth,  the  corrjunction  and  (which  is  a  modern  interpolation)  murders 
the  poetry,  and  with  it  the  sense;  as  tuffmans,  and  commmion,  and  slates,  seem  to  be  three 
different  classes  of  people,  or  three  difierent  articles  of  some  kind,  which  were  to  be  pillaged; 
instead  of  ruffmans  meaning  the  hedges  or  bushes,  from  which  the  commission  and  slates  (i.  e. 
shirt  and  sheets)  were  to  be  purloi.ncd.  In  the  fifth,  dell's  appearing  as  a  genitive  case,  and 
liaving  a  comma  after  it,  the  passage  is  totally  inexplicable;  and  stiromel  is  not  near  so  agree-* 
able  to  the  verse  as  strommel,  which,  says  Bailey,  means  straw.  In  the  sixth  line,  edit.  1750, 
we  read,  Heiman- Beck  trine,  which  is  totally  unintelligible;  prioT  to  that  edition,  Herman 
Beck  strine:  We  have  no  doubt  but  our  Authors  wrote,  harmanbecks  (constables,  or  beadles) 
trine  (hanc).  The  printer  had  mistakenly  made  s  the  initial  letter  of  trine,  instead  of  the  final 
of  harmanvcck. 

Having  thus  mentioned  such  variations  as  we  have  made  (in  which  we  conceived  ourselves 
warranted  by  derivation,  or  metre,  and  sometimes  by  both)  we  shall  proceed  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Cant  Terms  made  use  of  in  this  excellent  Comedy,  Beggars'  Bush ;  not  assuming  to 
ourselves  any  very  great  merit  from  the  depth  of  our  researches  in  the  gully-hoU  of  literature^ 
and  our  proficiency  in  this  most  vulgar  part  of  the  vulgar  tongne* 

Abram-mak,  a  beggar  pretending  to  be  mad.     T. 

Back  or  Bblly-chkats,  raiment,  or  food  stolen.     T 

Been-whids,  gowl  words,     T 

BouzE,  drink.     7*. 

BouziNG-KEN,  ale-house.    T,  • 

Cackling-cheats,  chickens.     T. 

Clapperdudgeon,  a  beggar  bom  and  bred.    7** 

Clowes,  rogues.    T, 

Commission,  a  shirt.    B, 

Cove,  a  man,  one  not  of  the  gang.    T. 

Ckakke,  a  genteel  impostor,  appearing  irt  divers  shapes.    T» 

Dells,  young  wenches  undebanched.    T,- ' — Dells,  youtig  ripe  Wenches,  who  have  not 

lost  their  virginity,  which  the  Upright-Man  (i,  e,  the  vilest  stoutest  rogue  in  the  pack)  has  a 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of;  aftef  which  they  are  used  in  common  by  the  whole  fraternity.  B^ 

Dommlrer,  pretendinz  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  7\— '—  Domerars,  or  Drommbrars/ 
rogues,  pretending  to  nave  had  theiir  tongues  cut  out,  or  to  be  born  dumb  and  deaf,  who  artifi- 
cially turn  the  tiiis  of  their  tongues  into  their  throats,  and  with  a  stick  make  them  bleed*   ^« 

Doxies,  struronets.     T, 

Fambles,  hands.    T 

YiLCHMV,  stoic.    T» 


BEGGARS'  BUSH,  a^ 

Filches,  staves.    ST.'    ■     -A  Filch,  a  staff,  with  hole  through  and  a  spike  at  the  bottom, 

to  pluck  clothes  from  a  hcdse,  or  any  thing  out  of  a  casement.    B. 
Frater,  such  as  beg  with  snam  patents,  or  briefs,  for  spitals,  prisons,  fires,  inundations, 

&c.    B. 
FuMBUMBis,  to  your  guard  and  postures.     T,     ■■      Although  Mr.  Theobald  has  explained 

this  word  .with  those  used  by  Prigg  in  the  next  line,  we  rather  think  /umbumlis  a  fn^nciefi 

watch-word,  than  a  cant  term. 
Ga&b  of  BEKE-BOW8E,  a  pot  of  Strong  liqiu>r.    B, 
Grunting-cheats,  pigs.     T, 
Harmanbecks,  bcedles.    B, 
Hum,  strong  liquor.    T, 

Jarkman,  one  who  makes  counterfeit  licences^  or  pas^.    T. 
Ken,  a  house.    B. 
Lag  of  dudds,  a  buck  of  clothes;  as,  *  We'll  cloy  that  lag  of  c/wrft/i /— <  Come,  let  us  steai 

that  buck  of  clothes.'    B. 
Lamb*p,  soundly  beaten.    T. 
Lour,  money.     T. 
Margery-praters,  hens.    T. 
Maukd,  beg.    T, 
Maunders,  beggars.    71 
Mill,  rob.     T, 

MoRTs,  women  or  wenches.    T. 
Nab,  head.     T, 
Nar-cheats,  hats.    T. 
Niggled,  Iain  with,  debauched.     T. 
Pad,  the  road,  or  way.     T. 
Patrico,  strolling  priests  that  marry  under  a  hedge.    T. ^Patricoves,  or  Pater-coves, 

strolling  priests,  that  marry  under  a  h^ge,  without  Gospel  or  Common-Praycr-Book :  The 

couple  standing  on  each  side  a  dead  beast,  are  bid  to  live  together  till  deatli  them  does  part  i 

so  snaking  hands,  the  wedding  is  ended.    B. 
Pig,  sixpence.    T. 
Prigo'd  -^he  prancers,  stole  horses.    T. — '• Priggers  of  prancers,  horse-stealcrs, 

who  carry  a  bridle  in  their  pockets,  and  a  small  pad-saddle  in  their  breeches.    B. 
Prop,  either  to  his  own  support,  or  elsc'by  abbreviation  to  his  own  properly,     T, 
Queerb-cuffin,  justice  ot  peace.    B.  ' 

KooERS,  geese.     T. 
HuFFMANS,  hedges.     T. 
Ruffin,  devil.    T. 

Salmon,  oath.    jT.-^— -^Salamon,  the  beggars'  sacrament  or  oath.    B. 
Slates,  sheets.     T. 

Stall,  instal.    T. — —Stalling,  making  or  ordaining.    B. 
Strike  all  the  cheats,  rob  all  you  meet.    T, 
Strommel,  hay.    B. 
Tibs  of  the  Buttery,  goslings.    7'.— —Geese.    B. — —It  has  been  suggested  by  one  gentle* 

man,  that  eggs  are  meant  by  this  term;  and  by  another,  tliat  it  means  rabbits. 
Trinb,  hang.    T. 
TwANa  PELL8,  lie  with  maids.    T, 


THE 


tlUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 

A    'I'RAGI-COMEDY. 


The  Comiilendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner,  Hills,  and  Lovelace,  ascribe  tbU  t^lay  ivhblly  to 
Fletcher  j  but  as  these  panegyrists  generally  attribute  toi  him  only  the  pieces  they  mention, 
as  if  unassisted  ih  any  of  them  by  Beaumont,  we  most  not  much  tely  ob  their  testimony. 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1 647  i  and  used,  until 
a  few  years  past,  to  be  sometimes  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Cot ent*Garden. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


'Would  aome  man  wbuld  instfuct  me  what 

to  say : 
For  this  same  Prologue,  usual  to  a  play, 
Is  tied  to  such  an  old  form  of  petition. 
Men  must  say  potbing  now  beyond  commis- 
sion : 
The  cloaks  tve  wear,  the  legs  we  make,  the 

^lace 
We  stand  in,  must  be  one;  and  one  the  face. 
Nor  alter*d«  nor  exceeded ;  if  it  be, 
A  general  hiss  hangs  6n  our  levity. 
We  have  a  play,  a  new  play,  to  play  nowj 
And  thus  low  in  our  play's  behalf  we  bow  i 


We  bow  to  bcff  your  suffrage,  and  kind  ear. 
If  it  were  naugnt,  or  that  it  might  appear 
A  thing  buov  d  up  by  prayer,  gentlemen. 
Believe  my  faith,  you  should  not  see  me  then. 
Let  them  speak  {hen  have  power  to  stbp  a 

storm; 
I  never  lov*d  to  feel  a  himse  so  warm. 
But  for  the  play,  if  you  dare  credit  me, 
I  think  it  well:  All  new  thirigs  you  shall  see. 
And  those  dispos'd  to  all  the  mirth  that  may; 
And  short  enough  we  hope:  And  such  a  play 
You  were  wont  to  like.  Sit  nobly  then,  and  sec: 
If  it  miscarry,  pray  look  hot  for  me  I 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


iiEit. 


King  Antigonus,  |«»2W«fl«t^i%^««g 
VDfiMPTBtfm    i  **'"  '^  Aniigonus,    in  love 

r  Three  kings^  equal  sharers 
S£LEtcu8,  V  toiih  Anttgonus  of  what 
Ltsimachus,  2  Alexander  the  Creat  had, 
Ptolomet,     i      tijith  united  powers  op- 

V.     posing  Antigonus. 

i  LlOHTlUS.-f «  ^T  f"  V^f'M''^'  <"- 
»  'l     sutaut  to  Demetrius. 

IcLlwHTHrs,   \  '%"?"'?  *"  ^"tigenus.  and 

'The  Humorous  Lieutenant. 
Gentlemen  Sf^^^  and  followers  ofDe- 
'  \     metrius. 
Y  Three  Ambassadors /rom  the  three  kings. 
Gentlemen-Ushbks. 
Citizens. 


Physicians. 

Herald. 

Magician. 

Host. 

Grooms, 

Soldiers, 


Women. 


J  (daughter  to  Si- 

^eLia,  fa/tdf  £nanthb}<     leucus, mistress 
l^    to  Demetrius. 
i^EUCiPPE,  a  hawd,  agent  for  the  king**  vices^ 
Ladies. 

Citizens*  WIves. 
Governess  to  Celia, 

A  CoUNTRY-WoMAN. 

Phebe,  her  daughter. 

Two  Servants  (f  the  game* 


Scene,  GREECE. 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


[Act  I.  Sc.  1. 


ACT   L 


SCENE  1. 

inter  two  Ushers,  and  Grooms  with  perfumes. 

1  Usher »Ty  OUND,  round,  perfume  it  round  I 

-'-*'    quick !  Look  ye  dilisently 
The  state'  be  right!   Are  these  the  richest 

cushions  ? 
Fy,  fy  \  who  waits  i'  th'  wardrobe  ? 

2  tisher.  But,  pray,  tell  me. 
Do  you  think  for  certain  these  Ambassadors 
Shall  have  this  morning  audience? 

1  Usher.  They  shall  have  it?  [not! 
Lord,  that  you  live  at  court,  and  understand 
I  tell  you  they  must  have  it. 

2  Usher.  Upon  what  necessity  ? 

1  Usher,  Stul  you  are  off  the  trick  of  court  : 

Sell  your  place,  [tills^e. 

And  sow  your  grounds;  you  are  not  for  this 

Enter  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Madams,  the  best  way  is  the  upper  lodgings ; 
There  you  may  see  at  ease. 
Laws.  We  thank  you.  Sir. 

^Exe.  Ladies  and  Gent. 

1  Usher.  Would  you  have  all  these  slighted  ? 
Who  should  report  then,  [beard 

The  Ambassadors  were  handsome  men  ?  His 
A  neat  one;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  quicker  than 

lightning,  [tho*  little  ones. 

And,  wilen  it  breaks,  as  blasting;  his  legs, 
Yet  movers  of  a  mass  of  understanding? 
Who  shall  commend  their  cloaths?  who  shall 

take  notice 
Of  the  most  wise  behaviour  of  their  feathers? 
You  live  a  raw  man  here. 

2  Usher.  I  think  I  do  so. 

Enter  two  Citizens,  and  Wivts. 

i  Usher.  Why,  whither  would  ye  all  press  ? 

1  CU.  Good  master  Usher ! 

2  Cit.  My  wife,  and  some  few  of  my  ho- 
nest neieh hours  here 

I  Usher.  Prithee  begone,  [like  an  ass. 

Thou  and  thy  honest  neighbours ;  thou  look'st 
Why,  whither  would  you.  Fish-face? 

SJ  Cit.  If  I  might  have  [Sir, 

But  th*  honour  to  see'  you  at  my  poor  house, 
A  capon  bcidled  and  saddled'  I'll  assure  your 
worsliip,  [Sir. 

A  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  a  pottle  of  wme, 
I  knew  your  brother;  he  was  as  like  you. 
And  shot  the  best  at^butts 

1  Usher.  A  pox  upon  thee !  [toy.  Sir, 

2  Cit.  Some  music  1*11  assure  you  too;  my 
Can  play  o'  the  virginals. 

1  IJsher.  Prithee,  cood  Toy,  [blown ; 

Take  away  thy  shoulder  of  mutton,  it  is  fly- 


And,  Shoulder^  take  thy  flap  along;  here'* nor 

place  for  ye. 
Nay,  then,  you  had  best  be  knock'd  ! 

[_Exeunt  Cit. 

Enter  Ceiia. 

Cell  a.  I  would  fain  see  him !         [her — ^ 
The  glory  of  this  place  makes  me  remem- 
But»  die  those  thoughts,  die  all  but  my  de- 
sif  es !  [here. 

Even  those  to  death  are  sick  too.  He  s  not 
Nor  how  my  eyes  may  guidte  me— — 

2  Usher.  Wnat's  your  business? 
Who  keeps  the  outward  door  there  ?   Here's 

fine  shufHing! 
You  wastcoaleer!  you  must  go  back. 

Celia.  There  is  not. 
There  cannot  be,  (six  days,  and  never  see  me !) 
There  must  not  be  desire. — Sir,  do  you  think, 
That  if  you  had  a  mistress 

1  Usher.  *Sdeath  I  she's  mad! 

Celia.  And  were  yourself  an  honest  man- 
It  cannot- 

1  Usher.   What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  dd 
with  me  or  my  honesty?. 

Will  you  be  jogging,  good  Isimble-tongue? 
Mv  fellow  door-keeper  I 

2  Usher.  Prithee,  le*.  ner  alone. 
1  Usher.  The  king  is  coming. 

And  shall  we  have  an  agent  from  the  suburbs 
Coine  to  crave  audience  too?  [breeding, 

Celia.  Before,  I  thought  you  to  have  a  litile 
Some  tang  of  gentry ;  but  now  I  take  you 
Without  the  help  of  any  perspective,  [plainly. 
For  that  you  cannot  alter. 

1  Usher.  What  is  that  ? 

Celia.  An  ass.  Sir!  [thinks. 

You  bray  as  like  one,  and,  by  my  troth,  mc- 
As  you  stand  now,  considermg  who  to  kick 
You  appear  to  me  -  [next. 

Just  with  that  kind  of  gravity,  and  wisdom. 
Your  place  may  bear  the  name  of  gentleman. 
But  if^  ever  any  of  that  butter  stick  to  your 

2  Usher.  You  most  be  modester.  [bread — 
Celia.  Let  him  use  me  nobler, 

And  wear  good  cloaths  to  do  good  offices ; 
They  hang  upon  a  fellow  of  his  virtue. 
As  though  they  hung  on  gibbets. 
2  Usher.  A  perilous  wench! 

1  Usher.  Thrust  her  into  a  corner ;  I'll  no 
more  on  her.  [maid,  stand  close, 

2  Usher.  You  have  enough.  Go,  pretty 
And  use  that  little  tongue  with  a  little  more 

Celia.  I  thank  you.  Sir.     '  [temper. 

2  Ushei'.  When  the  shows  are  past, 
ril  have  you  into  the  cellar;  there  we'll  dine, 
(A  very  pretty  wench,  a  witty  rogue ! )  [merry  ? 
And  there  we'll  be  as  merrj'— Can  you  be 


The  state.']  i. «.  The  state-chair,  or  throne. 
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Cfiiia,  Oh,  vciy  merry,      fshall  not  know. 

Sf  Usher.  Only  ourselves,  this  churHsh  fellow 

Celia.  By  no  means. 

2  Usher.  And  can  you  Iwe  a  Uttle? 

Ceiia.  Love  exceedingly : 
1  ha%  e  cause  to  love  you,  clear  Sir. 

2  Usher.  Then  i'll  carry  you. 
And  shew  you  all  the  pictures,  and  the  hang- 
ings, {ihen,  sweet. 
The  locJgings,  gardens,  and  the  walks  ^  and 
You  shall  tell  me  where  you  lie. 

CcUa.  Yes,  marry,  will  L 

9  Usher.  And't  shall  go  hard  but  1*11  send 
you  a  venison  pasty. 
And  bring  a  bottle  of  wii^e  along. 

1  Usher    Make  room  there  1 

2  Usher.  Room  there  afore!  Stand  close j 
the  train  is  coming. 

pnter  King  Anligonus,  Timon,  Charinthus, 
and  Menippus. 

Celia.  Have  I  yet  left  a  beauty  to  catch 
fools  ? — 
Yet,  yet,  I  see  him  not.     Oh,  what  a  misery 
Js  love,  expected  lon^,  deluded  longer ! 
Ant.  Conduct  in  the  Ambassadors. 
1  Usher.  Make  room  there ! 
Ant.  They  shall  not  long  wait  answer. 

[Flourish. 
Celia-  Yet  he  comes  not  I 

(Enter  three  Amhassadors.) 

Why  are  eyes  set  on  these,  and  multitudes 
Follow,  to  make  tficbc  wonders?  Oh,  good 

gods !  [here  ? 

What  would  ihesc  look  like,  if  my  love  were 
But  I  am  fond,  forgetful ! 

Ant.  Now  your  grievance. 
Speak,  short,  and  have  as  short  dispatch. 

1  Amb   Then  thus.  Sir: 
In  all  our  royal  masters'  names,  we  tell  you, 
Vou  have  done  injustice,  broke  the  bonds  of 

concord ; 
And,  from  their  equal  shares,  from  Alexander 
Parted,*  and  so  pobsess'd,  not  like  a  brother. 
But  jas  an  open  enemy,  yf>n  have  heds*d  in 
Whole  provinces  J  mauM  and  mainiain'd  these 

injuries;  [nour  you. 

And  daily  with  your  sword,  tho*  they  still  ho- 
Make  bloody  roads,  take  towns,   and  ruin 

ca-tlcs ; 
And  still  thtir  sufferance  feels  the  weij^ht. 
^  A  tub.  Think  of  that  love,  great  Sir,  that 

honour'd  friendship,  [strength. 

Yourself  held  with  our  masters;  think  of  that 
\\  hen  you  were  all  one  body,  all  one  mind ; 
When  all  your  swords  strqcK  one  way ;  when 

your  angers, 
I.ike'so  many  brother  billows,  rose  together. 
And,  curling  up  your  foamiu^  crests,  deBed 
Kven  migl.ty  kings,  and  in  their  falls  entomb'd 

'em.  [conquerors, 

f)h,  think  of  theie!  and  you  that  have  been  | 


That  ever  led  your  fortunes  opcn-cy'd, 
Chain'd  fast  %  confidence ;  you  that  Fame 

courted. 
Now  ye  want  ienemtes  and  men  to  match  ye. 
Let  not  your  own  swords  seek  your  ends,  to 

shame  ye ! 

hnter  Demetrius,  with  a  javelin,  and  Gen* 
tlcmen. 

3  Amb.  Chuse  which  you  will,  or  peace  or 
Prepar'd  for  either.  [war;  we  come 

1  Usher.  Room  for  the  prince  there ! 
Celia.  Was  it  the  prince  they  said?  How 
my  heart  trembled ! 
'Tishe,  indeed!  What  a  sweet  noble  fierceness 
Dwells  in  his  eyes  I  Young  Meleager-likc, 
W^hen  he  returned  from  slaughter  of  the  boar, 
Crown*d  wttli  the  loves  and  honours  of  the 
people,  [looks  now. 

With  all  the  gallant  youth  of  Greece,   he 
Who  could  deny  him  love? 
Dem.  Hail,  royal  father! 
Ant.  You're  welcome  from  your  sport.  Sir. 
D'ye  see  this  gentleman, 
You  that  bring  thunders  in  your  mouths,  and 
i  earthquakes,  [^ine. 

To  shake  and  totter  my  designs?  Can  you  ima- 
You  men  of  poor  and  common  apprenensions, 
W'hile  I  admit  this  man  my  son,  this  nature. 
That  in  one  look  carries  mqre  fire,  and  fierce- 
ness, [admit  him. 
Than  all  )^our  masters  in  their  lives;  dare  I 
Admit  him  thus,  even  to  my  side,  my  bosom, 
W^hen  he  is  fit  to  rule,  when  all  men  cry  him. 
And  all  hopes  hang  about  his  head;  thus 
place  him,  [ing 
His  weapon  hatch'd  in  biood ;  all  these  attend- 
W^hen  he  shall  make  their  fortunes,  all  as 

sudden 
In  any  expedition  he  shall  point  'em      [ing; 
As  arrows  from  a  Tartar's  bow,  and  speed- 
Dare  I  do  this,  and  fear  an  enemy? 
Fear  your  ^reat  master?  yours?  or  yours? 

Dtm.  On,  Hercules! 
W^ho  says  you  do.  Sir?  Is  there  any  thing 
In  these  mens'  faces,  or  their  masters'  actions, 
Able  to  work  such  wonders? 

Celia.  Now  he  speaks  I 
Oh,  I  could  dwell  upon  that  tongue  for  ever ! 
Dem.   You  call  'em  kings:    They  never 
wore  those  royalties ; 
Nor  in  the  progress  of  their  lives  arriv'd  yet 
At  any  tliought  of  king :  Imperial  dignities. 
And  (powerful  godlike  actions,  fit  fqr  princes. 
They  can  no  more  put  on,  and  make  *em  sit 
right,  [Heaven. 

Than   i  can  with  this  mortal   hand    holcl 
Poor  petty  men !  Nor  have  I  yet  forgot 
The  chicfcst  honours  time  and  merit  gave 

*em  : 
L^rsimachus,  your  master,  at  his  best. 
His  highest,  and  his  hopefull'st  dignities. 
Was  but  grand-master  of  the  elephants  ^ 


Parted.]  Parted  \iexe  means  divided  into  parts. 
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Seleucus  of  the  treasure ;  and  for  Pu>lomey» 

A  thing  not  thought  on  then,  scarce  heard  of 
yet,  [men — 

Some  master  of  ammunition :'  And  must  these 
Celia.  What  a  brave  conBdence  flows  from 

Oh,  sweet  vounc  man!  [his  spirit! 

Dem,  Must  these  hold  pace  *  with  us. 

And  on  the  same  file  hang  their  memories? 

Must  these  examine  what  the  wills  of  kings 
are?  [actions 

prescribe  to  their  designs,  and  chain  their 

To  their  restraints?  be  friends  and  foes  when 
they  please? 

Send  out  their  thunders,  and  their  menaces. 

As  if  the  fate  of  mortal  things  were  theirs? 

Co  home,  good  meq,  and  tell  your  masters 
from  us,  . 

We  do  *em  too  much  honour  to  force  from  *em 

Their  barren  countries,  ruin  their  waste  ci- 
ties; r®"^! 

And  tell  *em,  out  of  love,  we  mean  to  leave 
Since  they  "v^ll  needs  be  kings,  no  more  to 
tread  on,  fnage ; 

Than  they  have  able  wits  and  pow*rs  to  ma- 
And  so  'we  shall  befriend  *em. — ^Ha !  what 
does  she  there  I 

Ami).  This  is  your  answer,  king? 

Ant,  *Tis  like  to  prove  so. 

Dem,  Fy,  sweet  1  what  make  you  here? 

Celia.  Pray  you,  do  not  chide  me.       [me. 

Dem.  You  do  yourself  much  wrong,  £^nd 

Celia.  Pray  you,  pardon  me ! 
I  feel  my  fault,  which  oiily  was  committed 
Thro'  nxy  dear  love  lo  you.     1  hav^  not  seen 
you,  [to  you — 

(And  how  can  I  live  then  ?)  I  have  not  spoke 

J^em.  1  know,  thiJ  week  you  have  not.    1 

will  redeem  all.  [are,  sweet ! 

You  are  so  tender  now!  Think  wiiere  you 

Celia.  What  other  light  have  I  left? 

Dem.  Prithee,  Celia! 
Indeed,  I'll  see  you  presently. 

Celia.  I  have  done.  Sir. 
You  will  not  miss  ? 

Dem.  Bv  this,  and  this,  I  will  not. 

^elia.  *Tis  in  your  will,  and  I  must  be 
obedient. 

Dem.  No  more  of  these  assemblies. 

Celia.  I  am  commanded,      [my  service— 

\  Usher.  Room  for  the  la^y  there !  Madam, 

I  Gent.  My  coach,  an't  please  you,  lady ! 


2  Usher.  Room  before  there !  [upon  you— 
2  Gent.  The  honour,  madam,  but  to  wait 

My  servants,  and  my  state 

Celia.  Lord,  how  they  flock  now  ! 
Before,  I  was  afraid  they  would  have  beat  me. 
How  these  flies  play  i*  th'  sun-shine  ?  Pray  ye, 

no  sefvices ; 
Or,  if  ye  needs  must  play  the  hobby-horses. 
Seek  out  some  beauty  that  affects  'em !  Fare- 
well, [enough 
Nay,  pray  yc,  spare,  gentlemen;   I  am  old 
To  go  alone  at  these  years,  without  crutches. 

lExit, 

2  Usher.  Well,   I  could  curse  now:    But 
that  will  not  help  me. 

I  made  as  sure  account  of  this  wench  now, 

immediately.  [me  I 

Do  but  consider  how  the  devil  has  crossed 

*  Meat  for  my  master,*  she  cries.     W^cll 

3  Ami.  Once  more.  Sir,  ^ 
We  ask  your  resolutions:  Peace,  or  war,  yet? 

Dem.  War,  war,  my  noble  father ! 

Ant.  Thus  I  fling  it:  5 
And,    fair-ey'd  Peape,  farewell!    Yoo  hare 
your  answer!  [convoys. 

Conduct  out. the  Ambassadors,  and  give 'cm 

Dem.  Tell  your  high-hearted  masters,  they 
shall  not  seek  us, 
Nor  cool  i'  th'  field  in  expectation  of  us ; 
We'll  ease  your  men  those  marches ;  In  their 

strengths. 
And  full  abilities  of  ipind  and  courage. 
We'll  find  'cm  out,  and  at  their  best  trim 
buckle  with  'em.  [come.  Sir, 

3  Ami.  You  will  find  so  hot  a  soldier's  wcl- 
Your  favour  shall  not  freeze. 

2  Amb.  A  forward  gentleman : 
Pity  the  war  should  bruise  such  hopes. 

Ant.  Conduct 'em  !  [Exeunt  Amb. 
Now,  for  this  preparation :  Where's  Leontius? 
Cjvll  him  in  presently :  For  1  mean  in  person. 
Gentlemen,  myself,  with  my  old  fortune ■ 

Dem.  Roval  Sir, 
Thus  low  I  teg  this  honour ;  Fame  already 
Hath  ev'ry  where  rais'd  trophies  to  your  glory, 
And  Conquest  now  grown  old,   and  weak' 

with  following 
The  weary  marches  and  the  bloody  shocks 
You  daily  set  her  in.    'Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  you,  that  never  knew  to  fight  but  con- 
quer, 


^  Some  master  o/*  ammunition.]  Here  the  verse  labours  under  a  superfluous  syllable.    Mu- 
nition was  undoubtedly  the  oricinal  word,  and  which  bears  the  sense  of  ammunition. 

^  ^  Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald  therefore  reads,  master  of  munition;  but  we  do  not  think  a  w/?er/?wo«^ 
syllable  warrants  the  alteration.    The  original  text  is  good  sense,  and  not  inharmonious. 

♦  Must  these  hold  pace  with  us.']  To  preserve  an  uniformity  in  the  metaphor,  as  file  is  i» 
the  subsequent  line,  1  have  ventured  to  alter  pace  into  place.  Theobald. 

We  see  no  need  of  alteration.     Why  not  go  from  one  metaphor  to  another? 
^  I  hmh.  Thus  I  fling  it: 

And  fair-ey'd  peace,  farewell.]  These  words  are,  we  think,  a  continu:\tion  of  the 
speech  of  Demetrius,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Antigonus  (which,  in  the  former  editions, 
commences  at.  You  have  your  answer)  ;  most  probably  the  last.  Tliey  cannot  belong  to  the 
Ambassador,  who  does  not  mean  to  declare  war,  till  he  knows  the  resolution  of  Antigouus. 
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Xo  sparkle^  such  poor  people.    The  royal 

eagle,  [the  sun. 

When  she  hath  try'd  ^  her  young  ones  *gainst 

And  found  'em  right,  next  teacheth  'em  to 

prey;  [her 

Mow  to  command  on  wing,  and  check  below 

E-v'n  birds  of  noble  plume:  I  am  your  pwn. 

Sir ;  [teach  it 

You  have  found  my  spirit ;  try  it  now,  and 

To  stoop  whole  kingdoms :  Leave  a  little  for 

Let  not  your  glory  be  so  greedy.  Sir,       [me; 

Xo  eat  up  all  my  hopes.     You  gave  me  life; 

I  f  to  that  life  you  add  not  what's  more  lasting, 

A  noble  name,  for  man  you  have  made  a 

shadow. 
Bless  me  this  day!  Bid  me  go  on,  and  lead ; 
Sid  me  go  on,  no  less  fear'd  than  Antigonus ; 
And  to  my  maiden  sivord  tie  fast  yOur  fortune : 
I  know,  *twilj  fight  itself  ^hen.     Dear  Sir, 

honour  me! 
Never  fair  virgin  long'd  so. 

Ant.  Rise,  apd  command  then ; 
And  be  as  fortunate  as  I  expect  you : 
I  love  that  noble  will.  Your  young  compa- 
nions, [metrius. 
Bred  up  and  foster'd  with  you,  I  hope,  De- 
Yon  will  make  soldiers  too;  they  must  not 
leave  you. 

Enter  Leontius. 

9  Gent.  Never  till  life  leave  us.  Sir. 

Ant.  Oh,  Leontius, 
Here's  work  for  you  in  hand. 

Leon,  I  am  ev'n  right-glad.  Sir ; 
For,  by  my  trpth,  I  s^m  now  grown  old  with 
I  hear  we  shall  abroad.  Sir.  [idleness. 

Ant,  Yes,  and  presently. 
Put  who,  think  you,  commands  now? 

Leon,  Who  commands,  Sir  ?  [there  be, 
Methinks,  mine  eye  should  guide  me.  Can 
I  f  you  yourself  will  spare  hiiu  so  much  honour. 
Any  (bund  out  to  lead  before  your  armies, 
So  full  of  faith,  and  fire,  as  brave  Demetrius? 
King  Philip's  son,  at  his  years,  was  an  old 
soldier.  [time.  Sir. 

*Tis  time  his  fortune  be  o'  th'  wing;  high 
So  many  idle  hours  as  here  he  loiters. 
So  many  ever-living  names  he  loses: 
I  hope  'tis  he.   % 

Ant,  'Tis  he,  indeed ;  and  nobly 
He  shall  set  forward.    Draw  you  all  those 

garrisons 
Upon  the  frontiers  as  you  pass ;  to  those 


Join  these  in  pay  at  home,  our  ancient  soldiers ; 
And,  as  you  go,  press  all  the  provinces. 

Leon.  We  shall  not  need:   Believe,   this 
hopeful  gentleman  [follow  him. 

Can  want  no  swords,  nor  honest  hearts,  to 
We  shall  be  full,  no  fear.  Sir. 

Ant,  You,  Leontius, 
Because  you  are  an  old  and  faithful  servant. 
And  know  the  wars,  with  all  his  vantages, 
Be  near  to  his  instructions;  lest  his  youth 
Lose  Valour's  best  cgmpanion.  staid  Discre* 
lion-       -   ^^^  [salety; 

Shew  where  to  lead/urlodge,  to  charge  with 
In  execution  not  to  break,  nor  scatter. 
But,  with  a  provident  anser,  follow  nobly; 
Not  covetous  of  blood  and  death,  but  honour. 
Be  ever  near  his  watches,  cheer  his  labours. 
And,  where  his  hope  stands  fair,  provoke  his 
valour.  [metrius, 

Lo\e  him,  and  think  it  no  dishonour,  my  De- 
To  wear  this  jewel  near  thee;  he  is  a  try'a  one. 
And  one,  that  ev'n  in  spite  of  time,  that  sunk 
him,  [thee; 

And  frosted  up  his  strength,  will  yet  stand  by 
And  with  the  prqudest  of  thine  enemies 
Exchange  for  blood,  and  bravely:  Take  his 
counsel. 

Leon,  Your  grace  hath  made  me  young 
again,  and  waptqn. 

Ant,  She  must  be  known,  and  suddenly, 
po  you  know  her?  [To  Menippus. 

Gent,  Char.  No,  believe.  Sir. 

Ant,  Did  you  observe  her,  Tipnon? 

Tim.  I  look'd  on  her;  but  what  she  is 

Ant.  I  must  [leave. 

Have  that  found.    Come  in,  and  take  your 

Leon.  And  some  few  prayers  along.' 

Dem,  1  know  my  duty:  [Esfit  Ant, 

You  shall  be  half  my  father. 

Zeon.  All  your  servant. 
Come,  gentlemen,  your  arc  resolv'd,  I'm  sure. 
To  sec  tricse  wars. 

I  Gent,  We  dare  not  leave  his  fortunes, 
Tho'  most  assured  death  hung  round  about  un, 

Leon.  That  bargain's  yet  to  make. 
Be  not  too  hasty,  when  yc  face  the  enemv. 
Nor  too  ambitious  to  get  honour  instantly ■; 
But  charge  within  your  bounds,  and  keep 
close  bodies,  [these  mad-caps. 

And  you  shall  see  what  sport  we'll  make 
Ye  shall  have  game  enough,  I  warrant  ye; 
Every  man's  cock  shall  fight. 

Dem,  I  must  go  see  her.*® 


*  To  sparkle  such  poor  people^  This  word  is  several  times  used  by  our  Authors,  to  signify 
scatter f  disperse -^  from  the  allusion  ^o  a  red-hot  coal,  that  disperses  its  sulphureous  quality  iu 
sparkles.  Theobald, 

^  When  she  hath  try'd.]  Try*d  is  very  good  sense,  and  we  would  not  disturb  the  text,  ytt 
suspect  the  right  word  to  be  tyrd.  The  wliole  passage  is  an  illusion  to  falconry — to  /yrc,  to 
checks  to  stoop i  are  atl  terms,  we  believe,  of  that  art 

5  Tim.  And  some  few  prayers  along."]  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  short  speech  belongs 
to  the  honest  soldier  Leontius,  rather  than  the  pander  Timon ;  which  the  next  speech  of  De- 
metrius seems  to  confirm. 

?°  /  must  go  jee,^Sir.]  W^hat  must  he  go  see?  or,  to  whom  is  he  here  addressing;  himself? 
In  short,  Demetrius  is  speaking  to  himself,  that  he  must  go  see,  and  take  leave  of  Ceiia,  before 
he  sets  gut  on  his  expedition.  Theobald. 

Thi^ 
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Brave  Sir,  as  soqq  as  I  have  taken  leave, 
I'll  meet  you  in  the  park :   Draw  the  men 
Wait  you  upon  I^eontius.  [thither. 

Gent,  We'll  attend.  Sir.  [the  sooner 

Leon.  But,  I  beseech  your  grace,  with  speed; 
We  are  i*  th'  field— 
Dem.  You  could  not  please  n^e  better. 

%        \_Exit, 
Leon.  You  never  saw  the  wars  yet? 
iGren^  Not  yet,  colonel.  [about -ye, 

Leon.  These  foolish  mistresses  do  so  hang 
So  whimper,  and  so  hug,  (I  know  it,  gen- 
tlemen) 
And  so  inlice  ye,  now  ye  are  i'th*  bud  ! 
And  that  sweet  tilting  war,  with  eyes  and 
,  kisses,  ffaddles, 

Th*  alarms  of  soft  vows,  sighs,  and  fiddle- 
Spoils  all  our  trade!  You  must  forget  these 

knick-knacks : 
A  woman,  at  some  time  of  year,  I  grant  ye. 
She  is  necessary ;  but  make  no  business  of  her. 
How  now,  Lieutenant? 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Oh,  Sir,  as  ill  as  ever. 

We  shall  have  wars,  they  say;  they're  must'- 

ring  yonder :  [plagues  me ! 

'Would  we  were  at  it  once!    Fy,    how  it 

Leon.   Here's  one  has  serv'd  now  under 

captain  Cupid,  [comeon't. 

And  crack'd  a  pike  in's  youth :  You  see  what's 

Lieut.  No,  my  disease  will  never  prove  so 

honourable. 
Leon.  Why,  sure,  thou  hast  the  best  pox. 
Lieut.  Iflhave*em, 
I  am  sure  I  got  'em  in  the  best  company : 
They  are  pox  of  thirty  coals. 

Leon,  "rhou  hast  mevv'd  'em  finely.  [low, 
Here's  a  strange  fellow  now,  and  a  brave  fel- 
If  we  may  say  so  of  a  pocky  fellow, 
\^'hich  I  believe  we  ^nay :  This  poor  Lieu- 
tenant, 
Whether  he  have  the  scratches,  or  the  scabs, 
Or  what  a  devil  It  be,  I'll  say  this  for  him, 
'There  fights  no  braver  soldier  under  sun,  gen- 
tlemen. 
Shew  him  an  enemy,  his  pain's  forgot  straight ; 
And  where  other  luen  by  beds  and  baths 

have  case, 
And  easy  rules  of  physic ;  set  hi^n  in  a  danger, 
A  dan";cr,  that's  a  fearful  one  indeed. 
Ye  rock  him,  and  he  will  so  play  about  ye! 
L.et  it  be  ten  to  one  he  ne'er  comes  off  again. 
Ye  have  his  heart;    and   then  he  works  it 
bravely,  [ber'd. 

And  throughly -bravely.     Not  a  pan^  remem- 
1  have  seen  him  do  such  things  belief  would 
shrink  at  [and  diseas'd  so. 

Cent.  'Tis  strange  he  should  do  all  this, 
Leon.  I  am  sure,  'tis  true.     Lieutenant, 
canst  thou  drink  well? 


Lieut.  'Would  I  were  drunk,  dog-drunk, 

I  might  not  feel  this. 
Gent.  1  would  take  physic. 
Lieut.  But  I  would  Know  my  disease  first. 
Leon.  Why,  it  may  be  the  cholick :  Canst 

thou  blow  backward? 
Lieut.  There's  never  a  bag-pipe  in  the 

kingdom  better. 
Gent.  Is't  not  a  pleurisy? 
Lieut.  *Tis  any  thing, 
That  has  the  devil,  and  death  in  t.    Will  ye 

march,  gentlemen  ? 
The  prince  has  taken  leave, 
Leon.  How  know  you  that  ? 
Lieut.  I  saw  him  leave  the  court,  dispatch 
his  followers. 
And  met  him  after  in  a  by-street ;  I  think. 
He  has  some  wench,  or  such  a  toy,  to  lick 

oyer 
Before  he  go.    'Would  I  had  such  another. 
To  draw  this  foolish  i^ain  down ! 
Leon.  Let's  away,  gentlemen ; 
For,  sure,  the  prince  will  stay  on  us. 

Gent.  We'll  attend.  Sir.  {Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Celia. 

Ceiia.  Must  you  needs  soi 

JDem.  Or  stay  with  all  dishonour. 

Celia.  Are  there  not  men  enough  to  fight? 

Dem.  Fy,  Celia! 
This  ill  becomes  the  noble  love  you  bear  me; 
Would  you  have  your  love  a  coward  ? 

Ci'hia.  No,  believe,  Sir ;  [from  me. 

I  would  have  him  fij;ht,  but  not  so  far  off 

Dem.  Wouldst  have  it  thus,  or  thus? 

Celia.  If  that  be  fightin^; 

Dcra.   You  wanton  fool!    when  I  come 
home  again,  [Celia, 

I'll  fight  with  tliee  at  thine  own  weapon. 
And  conquer  thee  too. 

Celia.  That  you've  done  already; 
You  need  no  other  arms  to  me,  but  these,  Sir- 
But  will  you  fi.:;ht  yourself.  Sir? 

Dem.  Thus  deep  in  blood,  wench. 
And  tiiro'  the  thickest  ranks  of  pikes. 

Celia.  Spur  bravely 
Your  fiery  courser,  beat  the  troops  before  yo"i 
And  cram  the  mouth  of  death  with  executions  I 

Dem.  I  would  do  more  ihau  these.    B|"^ 
prithee,  tell  me,  [spirit? 

Tell  me,  my  f4ir,  where  got'st  thou  this  inal« 
I  wonder  at  thy  mind. 

Celia.  W^ere'  1  a  man,  then 
You  would  wonder  more. 

Dem.  Sure,  thou  wouldst  prove  a  soldier, 
And  some  great  leader. 

Celia.  Sure,  I  should  Jo  somewhat; 
And  the  first  thing  1  did,  I  should  grow  en- 
vious. 


This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Theobald  is  very  much  corroborated  by  the  sequel  of  the  play>  ^J 
well  as  by  what  is  said  by  the  Lieutenant  in  the  next  scene:  /  think  be  has  some  wench  to  r.C'\ 
orrr,  I'rforc  he  go. 
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£xtreinely  envious,  of  your  youth  and  ho- 
JDem.  And  fight  against  me  ?  [nour. 

Celia.  Ten  to  one,  I  should  do  it. 
Dem.  Thou  wouldst  not  hurt  me? 
Ceiia.  In  this  mind  I  am  in, 
I  think,  T  should  be  hardly  brought  to  strike 
you ;  [mind— — 

Unless    't^efe    thus  :     but    in    my    man*s 
Dfwi.'Whatt 
Ceiia.  I  should  be  friends  with  you  too, 

now  I  think  better. 

Dem.  You're  a  tall  soldier.**     Here,  take 

these,  and  these  ^ 

This  gold  to  furnish  yon;    and  keep  this 

bracelet.  [spirit! 

Why  do  vou  weep  now?  You  a  masculine 

Cfelia.  No,  I  confess  1  am  a  fool,  a  womauj 

And  ever  when  I  part  with  you 

Dem,  You  shall  not. 
These    testrs  are  like  prodigious  signs,   my 
sweet  one  I  [nour  thee. 

I  shall  come  back,  loaden  with  fame,  to  ho- 
Celia,  I  hope  you  shall.    But  then,  my 
dear  Demetrius, 
When  you  stand  conqueror,  and  at  your  mercy 
All  people  bow,  and  all  things  wait  your  sen- 
tence ;  [quest. 
Say  then,  your  eye,  surveying  all  your  cOn- 
Finds  out  a  beauty,  even  in  sorrow  excellent, 
A  constant  face,  that  in  the  midst  of  ruin. 
With  a  forc'd  smile,  both  scorns  at  fate  and 

fortune : 
Say,  vou  find  such  a  none,  so  nobly  fortified. 

And  In  her  figure  all  the  sweets  of  nature 

Jbem,  Prithee^  no  more  of  this^  I  cannot 

find  her.  [beauty, 

Celia.  Tljat  shews  as  far  beyond  my  wither'd 

And  will  run  mad  to  love  you  too 

Dem,  Do  you  fear  me?  [beauty. 

And  do  you   think,  besides  this  face,*  this 
This  heart,  where  all  my  hopes  arc  lockM-^— i* 
Celia.  I  dare  not:  [nest. 

Ko,  sure,  I  think  you  honftst;  wondrous  ho- 
Pray,  do  Aot  frown ;  I'll  swear  you  are. 


Dem,  You  may  chuse. 

Celia.  But  how  long  will  you  be  away  ? 

Dem.  I  know  not. 

Ceiia.  I  know  you  arc  angry  now :  Pray, 
look  upon  me : 
I'll  ask  no  more  such  questions. 

Dem.  The  drums  beatj 
I  can  no  longer  stay. 

Ceiia.  They  do  but**  call  yet: 
How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company ! 

Dem.  1  would  not. 
Unless  a  greater  pow'r  than  Love  commanded; 
Commands  my  life,  mine  honour. 

Celia.  But  a  little !  [ful  of  me. 

Dem.  Prithee,  farewell,  and  be  not  doubt- 

Celia.  I  would  not  have  you  hurt:  And 

you  are  so  vent'rous 

But,  good  sweet  prince,  presene  yourself; 

fight  nobly,  [now. 

But  do  jiot  thrust  this  body — ('tis  not  yours 

Tis   mine,   'tis  only   mine) — do  not  seek 

wounds,  Sir; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  you  bleed— 

Dem.  1  will,  Celia, 
I  will  be  careful. 

Celia.  My  heart,  that  loves  you  dearly 

Dem.  Prithee,  ho  morel  we  must  part: 
Hark,  they  march  now  !* 

[D'UfHs  heat  a  march. 

Celia.  Pox  on  these  bawling  drums!  1  am* 
sure,  you'll  kiss  me; 
But  one  kiss!  What  a  parting's  this? 

Dem.  Here,  t.ike  me. 
And  do  what  thou  wilt  with  mc,  smother  me ; 
But  still  remember,  if  your  fooling  with  me 
Make  me  forget  the  trust • 

Celia.  I  have  done:  Farewell,  Sir! 
Never  look  back;  you  shall  not  stay,  not  a 
minute. 

Dem.  I  must  have  one  farewell  more! 

Ce/ia.  No,  the  drums  beat;  [more! 

I  dare  not  slack  your  honour;-  not  a  hand 
Only  this  look-^Thc  godspreserve,  and  save 


you  I 


[Exeunt  severally. ^^ 


**  You* re  a  tall  soldier^  Our  ancestors  used  tall  in  the  sense  o(  stout,  hold,  or  courageous; 
and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  meaning  we  must  assign  it  here.  Thus  the  lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
'  That  bishop  Fox  caused  his  castle  of^  Norham  to  be  fortified ;  and  mann'd  it  likewise  with  a 
'  veiy  great  number  of  tall  soldiers.'  History  of  Henry  VII.  p.  173.  And  in  a  Discourse 
on  Usury^  wrote  by  Dr. Wilson,  we  may  see  how  it  was  then  used:  *  Here  in  England,  hft 
•  that  can  rob  a  man  by  the  highway  is  called  a  tall  fellow.'  Lond.  1084.  Tlie  word  occurs 
likewise  in  Shakespeare;  who  seems  in  more  places  than  one  to  ridicule  the  frequent  use  of  it 
hy  bravoes  and  bullies.  Thus  he  makes  Pistol  say,  *  Thy  spirits  are  most  tall.*  And  Mer* 
cutio  reckons  the  phrase,  '  a  tall  man,'  amongst  the  affected  fancies  of  the  time.         ffhalleif. 

■*  They  do  but  call  yet.]  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  bdt  suspect  that  hut  in  this 
hemistich  should  be,  according  to  the  true  reading,  not. 


They  do  nut  call  yet : 


How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company! 

*3  We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  scene ;  though  it  'S 
needless  to  point  it  out  to  any  reader  of  the  least  taste  or  sensibility. 
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ACT   11. 


SCENE  I, 

Entbr  Antigonus,  Charinthus,  and  Timon. 
Ant.  ^7HAT,  have  you  found  her  out? 

^  '       Char.  We  have  hearkened  aftfer 
Ant,  What's  that  lo  my  desire?  [her. 

Char.  Your  grace  roust  give  us 
Time,  and  a  little  means. 

Tim.  She  is,  sure,  a  stranger : 

If  she  were  bred  or  known  here 

Ant.  Your  dull  endeavours 

(Enter  Menippus.) 

Should  never  be  cmploy'd.     Wck6me,  Me- 
nippus ! 
Men.  1  have  found  her,  Sir; 
1  mean,  the  place  she  is  lodg'd  in.    Her  name 

is  Celia ; 
And  much  ado  I  had  to  purchase  tb^  too. 

Ant.  Dost  think  Demetrius  loves  her? 
,  Men.  Much  I  fear  it; 
But  nothing  that  way  yet  can  win  for  certain. 
I'll  tell  your  grace  within  this  hour. 
Ant.  A  stranger? 
Men.  W^ithout  all  doubt. 
Ant.  But  how  should. he  come  to  her? 
Men.  There  lies  the  marrow  of  the  matter 
hid  yet. 
.   Ant.  nast  thou  been  with  thy  wife  ? 
Men.  No,  Sir;  Tm  goin^  to  her. 
Ant.  Go,  and  dispatch,  and  meet  me  hi  the 
garden,  , 

And  get  all  out  you  can.  lEjcit. 

Men,  V\\  do  my  best.  Sir.  lExit. 

Tim.  Blest  be  thy  wife;  thou  wert  an  ax- 

fant  ass  else ! 

.  tlhar:  Ay,  8h^*s  a  stirring  woman  indeed : 

.There's  a  brain,  brother  1  [mettle 

Tim.  There's  not  a  handtome  wench  of  any 

Within  a  hundred  miles,  but  her  intelligence 

Keiches  her,  and  out-reaches  her,  and  brings 

her 


As  confidently  to  court,  as  to  a  sanctuary. 
What  had  his  mouldy  brains  eter  arrived  at. 
Had  not  she  beaten  it  out  o*  th*  flint  to  fasten 

him?  rmcnts:** 

They  say  she  keeps  an  office   or  conceal- 
There  is  no  young  wench,  let  h6r  be  a  saint, 
(Unless  she  five  i'  th'  centre)  but  she  finds  her, 
Ahd  evoiy  way  prepares  addresses  to  her. 
If  my  wife  would  ha\'e  followed  her  course, 

Charinthus, 
Her  lucky  course,  (I  had  the  day  before  him) 
Oh,  what  might  I  have  been  by  this  time, 

brother?  [her; 

But  she,  forsooth,  when  I  j>nt  these  things  to' 
These  things  of  honest  thrift,  groans,  '  Oh, 

my  conscience! 
*  The  load  upon  my  ctonscience  !*  when,  to 

make  us  cuckolds. 
They  have  no  more  burden  than  a  brood- 

coosc,  brother.  [fail. us, 

tiut  let's  do  what  we  can ;  tho*  this  wench 
Another  of  a  new  way '^  ^JH  \jq  look*d  at. 
Come,  let's  abroad,   and  beat   otir  brains; 

time  may. 
For  all  his  wisdom,  'yet  give  us  a  day. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Drum  within,  alarm.     Enter  Dcmetfrus 

and  Lcontius. 
Dcm.  I  will  not  see  'cm  fall  thus!  Give 
me  way.  Sir! 
I  shall  forget  you  love  me  else. 

Leon.  Will  you  lose  all? 
For  me  to  be  forgotten,  to  be  hated. 
Nay,  never  to  have  been  a  man,  is  nothing; 
.  So  you,  and  those  we  have  preserved  from" 
Come  safely  off.  [slaughter* 

Deffi.  I  nave  lost  piysolf— 
Leon,  You  are  cozen'd. 
Dem.  And  am  most  miserable ! 


«♦  An^ 


i 


-_  ^Ice  of  concealments.]  Alluding  to  the  practice  in  <jueen  Elizabeth's  time  of  beg- 
;ing  lands,  which  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to  superstitious  uses.  Commissions  i6i 
iscovery  being  much  abused,  were  called  in  by  proclamation  in  the  year  \bl^.  See  Str>pc'» 
Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  SO9.  There  was  a  second  proclamation  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  year  1679  W^'  p«  ()02.)  Fresh  commissions  were  granted  for  the  discoveiy  of 
them  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  1582,  with  queries  from  the  commission  to  the  clergy  and 
churchwardens.    Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12,  &c.  Grey.  , 

This  note  by  Dr.  Grey  is  upon  ^iie  following  passage  in  Ben  Jonson*s  Every  Man  in  n» 


*'  keeps  an  office  of  concealments.*'  R. 

*s  Another  of  a  new  way  will  he  lodk'd  a/.]  We  itiuch  suspect  the  poets  wrote,  of  a  new 
dny.     So,  immediately  after. 


Tirne  may. 


For  all  his  wisdom,  yet  give  ut  A  day/ . 


Act  2.  Sc.2.] 
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Leon,  There's  no  man  so, 
£ut  he  that  makes  himself  so. 
Dem,  ril  go  on. 

Leon.  You  must  not!  I  shall  tell  you,  then. 

And  tell  you  true,  that  man*s  unfit  to  govern. 

That  cannot  guide  himself.    You  lead  an 

army,  [yo"» 

•  That  have  not  so  much  manly  snif  Vance  left 

1^0  hear  a  loss  ? 

Dem,  Charge  but  once  more,  Leontlus ! 
My  friends  and  my  companions  are  engaged  all. 
Leon,  Nay,  give  'cm  lost;  I  saw  *em  off 
their  horses,  [could  then 

And  the  enemy  master  of  their  armsj   nor 
The  policy,  nor  strength,  of  man  redeem  *em. 
Dem.  And  shall  I  know  tliis  and  stand 
fooling?  [hot,  Sir  I 

Leon,  By  my  dead  father's  soul,  you  stir 
Or,  if  you  do,  you  mako-your  way  thro*  mc 
first. 
Dem.  Thou  art  a  coward ! 
Leon,  To  prevent  a  madman  t 
X^one  but  your  fathers  son  durst  call  me  so ! 

•Sdeath,  if  he  did Must  1  be  scandal'd  by 

you. 
That  hedg'd  in  all  the  helps  I  had  to  save  you? 
That  where  there  was  a  valiant  weapon  stirring. 
Both  searched  it  out,  and  singled  it,  and  un- 

edg'd  it, 
Fbr  fear  it  should  bite  you?  Am  I  a  coward? 
Go,  get  yoi,i  up,  and  tell  *em  you're  the  king's 

son; 
Hang  all  your  lady's  favours  on  your  crest. 
And  lei  them  fight  their  shares;  spuD-to  de- 
struction ;  [rate  I 
You  cannot  miss  the  way!  Be  bravely  despe- 
And  your  young  friends  before  you,  that  lost 

this  battle. 
Your  honourable  friends,  that  knew  no  order! 
Cry  out,  Antigonus,  the  old  Antigonus, 
The  wise  and  fortunate  Antigonus, 
The  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  fear'd  Anti- 
gonus, 
Has  sent  a  desperate  son,  without  discretion. 
To  bury  in  an  hour  his  age  of  honour! 
Dcm,  I  am  asham'cl. 
Leon,  'Tis  tcsn  to  one,  I  die  with  you : 
The  coward  will  not  long  be  after  you! 
i  scorn  to  say  I  saw  you  fall,  sigh  for  you. 
And  tell  a  wninin^  tale,  some  ten  years  after. 
To  boys  and  girls  m  an  old  chimney-corner. 
Of   what   )i  prince  we  had,   how   bravely 
spirited,  f  with  you  j 

How  young  and  fair  he  fell.    VVe'll  all  go 
And  you  shall  sec  us  all,  like  sacrifices. 
In  our  best  trim,  fill  up  the  mouth  oP  ruin! 
Will  this  faith  satisfy  your  folly?  Can  this 

shew  you, 
*Tis  not  to  die  we  fear,  but  to  die  poorly, 


To  fall  forgotten,  in  a  multitude? 

If  you  will  needs  tempt  fortune,  now  she  has 

held  you. 
Held  you  from  sink  ins  up— 

Derm.  Pray,  do  not  kill  me!  [suffer. 

These  words  pierce  deeper  than  the  wounds  I 
The  smarting  wounds  of  loss! 

Leon,  You  are  too  tender: 
Fortune  has  hoars  of  loss,  and  hours  of  honour. 
And  the  most  valiant  feel  them  both.    Take 

comfort; 
The  next  is  ours;  I  have  a  soul  descries  it. 
The  angry  bull  never  goes  back  for  breath. 
But  when  he  means  to  arm  his  fury  double. 
Let  this  day  set,  but  not  the  memory. 
And  w^e  shall  find  a  time!  How  now.  Lieu- 
tenant? >,^ 

Enter  LieutenanU 

Lieut,  I  know  not;  I  am  maul'd;  we  arc 
bravely  beaten ; 
All  our  young  gallants  lost. 
Leon,  Thou'rt  hurL 

Lieut.  I'mpepper'd;  [hands: 

I  was  i'  th*  midst  of  all,  and  bang'd  of  all 
They  made  an  anvil  of  my  head ;  it  rings  yet: 
N<fver  so  thresh'd.     Do  you  call  this  fame?  I 
have  fam'd  it;  [on't; 

I  have  got  immortal  fame,  but  I'll  no  more 
I'll  no  such  scratching  saint  to  serve  hereafter. 
O'  my  conscience,  I  was  kill'd  above  twenty 

times ; 
And  yet,  1  know  not  what  a  devil's  lo't, 
1  crawl'd  away,  and  liv'd  again  still.  I  am  hurt 
y^laguily:  [colonel; 

But  now  r  have  nothing  near  so  much  pain, 
Tlicy  have  slic'd  me  for  that  malady. 
Dem,  All  the  young  men  lost? 
Lieut,  I'm  glad  you're  here;  but  they  aie 
all  i*  th'  pound,  Sir ; 
They'll  never  ride  o'er  other  men's  com  again, 
I  take  it,  [feathers. 

Such  frisking,  and  such  flaunting  with  their 
And  such  careering  with  their  mistress*  fa* 
vours!  fnour. 

And  here  must  he  be  pricking  '^  out  for  ho- 
And  there  got  he  a  knock,  and  down  coes 

Pilgarlick,  *  ^ 

Commends  his  soul  to  his  she^saint,  and  exit. 
Another  spurs  in  there,  cries,  'Make  room, 
villains!  [vercuce, 

'  I  am  a  lord!'  scarce  spoken,  but,  with  re- 
A  rascal  takes  him  o'er  the  face,  and  fells  him; 
There  lies  the  lord,  the  Lord  be  with  him  1 

Leon.  Now,  Sir, 
Do  you  find  this  truth? 
iJem.  I  would  not. 
Lieut,  Pox  upon  it! 


**  Pricking  out  for  honour^  Pricking,  in  old  English,  signifies  riding. 
litie  of  Spenser, 

'  A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain.* 

So  after,  Another  spurs  in  there. 
Vol.  L  2  X 


Thus,  the  first 
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They  have  such  tender  bodies  too,  such  cul* 
liases,  [in  pieces. 

That  one  good  handsome  blow  breaks  them 
Leon.  How  stands  the  enemy? 
Lieut,  £v*n  cool  enough  too : 
For,  to  say  truth,  he  has  been  shrewdly  heated ; 
The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  will  fall  lo  his 
juleps. 
Leon.  He  marches  not  i*  th'  tail  on's. 
.    Lieut  No;  plague  take  him ! 
He*ll  kiss  our  tails  as  soon.  He  looks  upon  us. 
As  if  he  would  say,  if  ye  will  turn  again, 

friends. 
We  will  belabour  you  a  little  better. 
And  beat  a  little  more  care  into  your  cox- 
combs. FaEainst  us. 
Now  shall  we  have  damnable  biulads  out 
Most  wicked  madigrals:    And  ten  to  one^ 

colonel. 
Sung  to  such  lousy,  lamentable  tunes 

Leon,  Thou  art  merry,  [troubled ; 

Howe*er  (he  pme  goes.    Good  bir,  be  not 
A  better  day  will  draw  this  back  again. 
Pray  go,  and  cheer  those  left,  and  lead  *em  off; 
They  are  hot,  and  weary. 
Dem.  1*11  do  any  thing. 
Leon.  Lieutenant,  send  one  presently  away 
To  th'  king,  and  let  him  know  our  state.-— 

And,  hark  ye! 
Be  sure  the  messenger  advise  his  majesty 
To  comfort  up  the  prince :  He*8  full  of  sadness. 
Lieui,  When  shall  I  get  a  surgeon?  This 
hot  weather,  [loncl. 

Unless  I  be  well  pepper*d,  I  shall  stink,  co« 
Leon.  Go;  I'll  prepare  thee  one. 
LietU,  If  you  catch  me  then. 
Fighting  ag^n,  I'll  eat  hay  with  a  horse! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Leucippe,  reading ;  and  two  maids  at  a 
tablet  writing. 

Leu,  Have  you  written  to  Merione? 

1  Maid.  Yes,  madam.  [has. 

Leu,  And  let  her  understand  the  hopes  she 
Jf  she  come  speedily? 

1  Maid.  All  these  are  specified. 

Leu.  And  of  the  chain  is  sent  her. 
And  the  rich  stuff,  to  make  her  shew  more 
handsome  here  ? 

1  Maid*  All  this  is  done,  madam. 
Leu.  What  have  you  dispatch'd  there? 

S  Maid.  A  letter  to  the  country-maid,  an't 

please  you.  [peevish ! 

Leu.  A  pretty  girl,  but  peevish,  plaguy 

Have  you  bought  th'  embroider'd  gloves,  and 

that  purse  for  her. 
And  tht  new  curl  ? 

2  Maid.  They  are  ready  pack'd  up,  madam. 
Leu.  Her  maidenhead  will  yield  me — let 

me  see  now 

She  is  not  fifteen,  they  say:  For  her  com- 
plexion 


Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloe;  here  I  have  hei^'Cloe, 

*  The  daughter  of  a  country  eentleman ; 

*  Her  age  upon  fifteen'  —  Now  her  cewn- 

pleacion —  ['filing; 

*  A  lovely  brown'— here 'tis— *  eyes  black  add 
'  The  booy  neatly  built ;  she  strikes  a  lute  well, 
'  Sing9  most  inticingly'— These  helps  con- 

stder*d>  hundred. 

Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  some  three 
Or  three  hundred  and  fifty  crowns ;  'twill  bear 

it  handsomely. 
Her  father's  poor;  some  little  share  deducted* 
To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag;  ay,  'twill  be 

pretty. 
Who  takes  care  of  the  merchant's  wife? 

1  Maid,  1  have  wrought  her. 

Leu.  You  know  for  whom  she  is? 

1  Maid.  Very  well,  madam ; 
Tho*  very  much  ado  I  had  to  noake  her 
Apprehend  that  happiness. 

Leu,  These  kind  are  subtle.  [her? 

Did  she  not  cry,  and  blubber,  when  you  uig*d 

1  Maid,  Oh,  most  extremely,  and  swoft 
she  would  rather  perish. 

Leu.  Good  signs,  very  good  signs,  symp- 
toms of  easy  nature! 
Had  she  the  plate? 

1  Maid.  She  look'd  upon't,  and  left  it; 
And  turn'd  again,  and  view'd  it 

Leu.  Very  well  still.  [lie  there, 

1  Maid.  At  length  she  was  content  to  let  it 
'TillIcairdfor't,orso. 

Leu.  She'll  come? 

1  Maid.  D'ye  take  me  [promise? 
For  such  a  fool,  I  would  part  without  that 

Leu.  The  chamber's  next  the  park. 

2  Maid.  The  widow,  madam. 
You  bad  me  look  upon— 

Leu.  Hamc  her,  she's  musty :         [sluttish. 
She's  no  man's  meat;  besides,  she's  poor  and 
Where  lies  old  Thisbe  now?— You  are  so 
long  now ! 
2  Maid.    Thisbe,  Thisbe,  This  — agent 
Thbbe!— Oh,  I  have  her; 
She  lies  now  in  Nicopolis. 
Leu,  Dispatch  a  packet, 

*  And  tell  her,  her  superior  here  commands  her 
The  next  month  not  to  fail,  but  see  delivered 
Here  to  our  use,  some  twenty  young  and 

handsome. 
As  also  able  maids,  for  the  court-service. 
As  she  will  answer  it :  We  are  out  of  beauty. 
Utterly  out,  and  rub  the  time  away  here 
With  such  blown  stuff,  I  am  asham'd  to  send 

it.  [Knock  within. 

Who's  that?    look  out!    to  your  business, 

maid!  [lady> 

There's  nothing  got  by  idleness.— There  is  a 
Which  if  I  can  but  buckle  with — Altea— 
A,  A,  A,  A,  *  Altea,  young  and  married,  ^ 
'  And  a  great  lover  of  her  husband*— well— 
'  Not  to  be  brought  to  court.*    Say  ye  so? 

I'm  sorry; 
The  court  shall  be  brought  to  you  then.— 

How  now  ?  who  is't? 
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1  Maid.  An  ancient  ivoman,  with  a  maid 

attendipg,  "[money, 

A  pretty  girl,  but  out  of  clothes ;  for  a  little 

It  seemsy  she  would  put  her  to  your  bringing- 

up>  madam. 

Enler  fVaman  and  Phehe, 

Leu,  Let  her  come  in.    Would  you  aught 
with  us,  good  woman? 
I  pray  be  short;  we  are  full  of  business. 
IFom,  I  have  a  tender  girl  here,  an*t  please 

your  honour 

Leu.  Very  well. 

Worn.  That  hath  a  great  desire  to  serve  your 

worship. 
Leu.  It  may  be  so;  Tm  full  of  maids. 
Worn.  She's  young,  forsooth ;        [ing-^— 
And,  for  her  truth,  and,  as  they  say,  tier  bear- 
Leu,  You  sav  well.  Come  ye  hither,  maid ; 
let  me  feel  your  pulse: 
*Tis  somewhat  weak ;  but  nature  will  grow 
stronger.  Ipastems. 

Let  me  see  your  leg;  she  treads  but  low  i'  th' 

Worn,  A  cork  heel,  madam 

Leu.  We'know  what  will  do  it. 
Without  your  aim,  good  woman.    What  d'ye 

pitch  her  at? 
She's  but  a  slight  toy ;  *^  cannot  hold  out  long. 
}Vom.  Ev'n  what  you  think  is  meet. 
Leu.  Give  her  ten  crowns;  we  are  full  of 
business.  [home. 

She  is  a  poor  woman ;  let  her  take  a  cheese 
Enter  the  wench  i*  th*  office. 

\Exeunt  IVoman  and  1  Maid, 
id  Maid.  What  is  your  name,  sister? 
Phehe,  Phebe,  forsooth. 
Z^M.  A  prcUy  name;  'twill  do  well. 
Go  in,  and  let  the  other  maid  instruct  yoy, 
Phebe.  [Exit  Phehe. 

Let  my  old  velvet  skirt  be  made  fit  for  her. 
1*11  put  her  into  action  for  a  wastcoat:  "^ 
And,  when  I  have  rigg'd  her  up  once,  this 

small  pinnace 

Shall  sail  for  gold,  and  good  store  too.  Who's 

there  ?  [Knock  toiihin* 

Lord,  shall  we  ne'er  have  any  ease  in  this 

world?  [you  Have? 

Still  trouble^!  still  molested!  What  would 


(Enter  Men^us.J 
I  cannot  furnish  you  faster  than  I  am  able; 
An  you  were  my  huband  a  thousand  times,  I 

cannot  do  it. 
At  least  a  dozen  posts  are  gone  this  morning. 
For  several  parts  o'  th'  kingdom ;  I  can  do  no 

more 
But  pay  'em,  and  instruct  *em. 

Men.  Prithee,  good  sweet-heart, 
I  come  not  to  disturb  thee,  nor  discoursbge  thee; 
I  know,  thou  labourist  truly.    Hark  in  ^ine 
ear. 

Leu.  Ha! 
What,  do  ypu  make  so  dainty  on't?   Look 

there; 
I  am  an  ass,  I  can  do  nothing! 

Men.  'Celia?'  [Reading. 

Ay,  this  is  sh&— '  a  stranger  bom.' 

Leu,  What  would  you  give  for  more  now  ? 

Men.  Prithee,  my  best  Leucippel  there's 
much  hangs  on't 
'  Lodg'd  at  the  end  of  Mars's  Street'— that's 

true,  too 

'  At  the  sack  of  such  a  town,  by  such  a  soldier, 
'  Preserved  a  prisoner;  and  by  prince  Demetrius 
'Bought  from  that  man  again,  maintain'd 

and  favour'd.' 
How  came  yon  by  this  knowledge? 

Leu.  Poor,  weak  man !  Hng) 

I  have  a  thousand  eyes  (when  thou  art  sleeps 
Abroad,  and  full  of  business. 

Men.  You  ne'er  try'd  her?  [in 

Leu^  No,  she  is  beyond  my  level ;  so  hedg'd 
By  the  prince's  infinite  love  and  fiivour  to 
her 

Men,  She  is  a  handsome  wench. 

Leu,  A  delicate,  and  knows  it; 
And  out  of  that  proof*-arms  herself. 

Men.  Come  in  then ; 
I  have  a  great  design  fh>m  the  king  to  you. 
And  you  must  work  like  wax  now. 

Leu.  On  this  lady? 

Men,  On  this,  and  all  your  wits  call  home. 

Leu.  I  have  done 
Toys  in  my  time  of  some  note :  Old  as  I  am, 
I  tnink  my  brains  will  work  without  barm. 
Take  up  the  books  ( 

Meii,  As  we  gQ  in,  I'll  tell  you.    lExeune, 


'7  She's  hut  a  slight  toy,  &fe.]  *  This  exami  nation,'  says  Sir  Richard  Steele,  <  of  a  young  girl 
'  for  business,  and  the  ciying  down  her  value  for  being  a  slight  thin^  together  with  eveiy' 
'  other  circumstance  in  the  scene,  ara  inimitably  excellent,  and  have  the  true  spirit  of  comedy; 
'  though  it  were  to  be  wished  the  Author  had  added  a  circumstance' which  should  make  Leur 
'  cippe's  baseness  more  odious.*    Spectator,  Vol.  iv.  No.  966.  R. 

'^  /*//  put  her  into  action  for  a  wastooat]  The  term  wastcoateer  frequently  occurs  in  oi^r 
Author^'  works.  It  seems  to  imply,  a  meaner  kind  of  strumpet:  In  Wit  Without  Mon^j^ 
Luce  says, 

"  Do  you  think  youWe  here.  Sir, 

Amongst  your  wastcoateers,  your  hose  ufenckes 
%  That  scratch  at  such  occasions  f' 

And  in  the  beginning  of  this  pj|ay,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  calls  Ceiia  a  wastcoatetr, 
when  in  a  disposition  to  apply  to  ^ejr  the  severest  term  of  reproach.  It  i»  probd>le,  ttu  epithet 
was  derived  from  some  particular  vni  worn  by  the  oouctezant. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Timon,  Lords,  and 
a  Soldier, 

AnL  No  face  of  sorrow  for  this  loss  (Hwill 
choke  him) 
Nor  no  man  miss  a  friend.   I  know  his  nature 
So  deep  impressed  with  grief,  for  what  he  has 

suffer*a. 
That  the  least  adding  to  it  adds  to  his  ruin. 
His  loss  is  not  so  infinite,  1  hope,  soldier? 

Sol.  Faith,  neither  great»  nor  out  of  indis- 
The  young  men,  out  of  heat [cretion. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Leontius,  and  Lieutenant. 

Ant,  Iguess  the  manner. 

Lord,  The  prince,  an*t  like  your  grace. 

Ant,  You're  welcome  home.  Sir!    • 
Come,  no  more  sorrow !  I  have  heard  your 
fortune,  [man  3 

And  I  myself  have  try'd  the  like.  Clear  up, 
I  will  not  have  you  take  it  thus.  If  I  douhted. 
Your  fear  had  lost,  and  that  you  had  tum*d 

J^our  hack  to  *em, 
_       y  besought  their  mercies 

Leon,  No,  no,  by  this  hand.  Sir, 
We  fought  like  honest  and  tall  men. 

Ant,  1  know't,  Leontius.    Or,  if  I  thought 
Neglect  of  rule,  having  his  counsel  with  you. 
Or  too  vain-glorious  appetite  of  fame. 
Your  men  forgot  and  scattered 

Leon,  None  of  these.  Sir; 
He  shewed  himself  a  noble  gentleman. 
Every  way  apt  to  rule. 

Ant.  These  being  granted, 
•  Why  should  you  think  you  have  done  an  act 
so  heinous,  [about  you? 

That  nought  but  discontent  dwells  round 
1  have  lost  a  battle. 

Leon.  Ay,  and  fought  it  hard  too. 

Ant,  With  as  much  means  as  man— 

Leon,  Or  devil  could  urge  it. 

Ant,  Twenty  to  one  on  our  side  now. 

Leon,  Turn  tables; 
Beaten  like  dogs  again,  like  owls;  you  take  it 
To  heart  for  flying  but  a  mile  before  *em ; 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  *twas  no  flight  neither. 
Sir;  [tumbled 

'Twas  but  a  walk,  a  handsome  walk.  I've 
With  this  old  body,  -beaten  like  a  stock-fish. 
And  stuck  with  arrows  like  an  armini;  quiver. 
Blooded  and  bangM,  almost  a  day  before  'em. 
And  elad  1  have  got  off  then.  Here's  a  mad 
snaver ;  [comes  to' t ; 

He  fights  his  share,  I'm  sure,  whene'er  he 
Yet  I  nave  seen  him  trip  ittishtly  too, 
And  cry,  *  The  devil  take  the  nindmost  ever!' 

Lieut,  I  learnt  it  of  my  betters. 


Leon.  Boudgc*5  at  this? 

Ant,  Has  fortune  but  one  face? 

Lieut,  In  her  best  vizard,    7 
Methinks,  she  looks  but  lousily^ 

Ant,  Chance,  tho'  she  faint  ^w. 
And  sink  below  our  expectations,  [her I 

Is  there  no  hope  left  strong  enough  to  ouoy 

Dem.  Tis  not,  this  day  I  fled  before  the 
enemy,  [der'd. 

And  lost  my  people,  left  mine  honour  mur- 
My  maiden  honour,  never  to  be  ransom'd ; 
Which  to  a  noble  soul  is  too,  too  sensible. 
Afflicts  me  with  this  sadness;  most  of  these. 
Time  may  turn  straight  again,   experience 
perfect,  [fortunes. 

And  new  swords  cut  new  ways  to  nobler 
Oh,  I  have  lost 

Ant.  As  you  are  mine,  forget  it : 
I  do  not  thmk  it  loss. 

Dem.  Oh,  Sir,  forgive  me! 
I  have  lost  my  friends,  those  worthy  souls  bred 

with  me; 
I  have  lost  myself,  they  were  the  pieces  oTme; 
I  have  lost  all  arts,  my  schools  are  taken  from 

me. 
Honour  and  arms,  no  emulation  left  me! 
I  liv'd  to  see  these  men  lost,  look'd  upon  it; 
These  men  that  twiu'd  their  loves  to  mine, 
their  virtues  1  [save  'em ! 

Oh,  shame  of  shames!  I  saw,  andcould  not 
This  carries  sulphur  in't,   this  burns,  and 

boils  me. 
And,  like  a  fatal  tomb, bestrides  my  memory! 

Ant.  This  was  hard  fortune;  but  if  alive, 
and  taken, 
They  shall  be  ransom'd,  let  it  be  at  millions. 

Dem,  They  are  dead,  they  are  dead! 

Lieut.  When  would  he  weep  for  me  thus  ? 
I  may  be  dead  and  powder'd. 

Leon.  Good  prince,  grieve  not : 
We  are  not  certain  of  their  deaths:  The 
enemy,  [quarter. 

Though  he  be  hot,  and  keen,  yet  holds  good 
W^hat  noise  is  this; 

Great  sliout  within.    Enter  Gentleman. 

Lieut.  He  does  not  follow  us? 
Give  me  a  steeple-top ! 

Leon,  They  live,  they  live,  Sir ! 

Ant.  Hold  up  your  manly  face.   They  live; 

they're  here,  son. 
Dem.  These  are  the  men ! 

1  Gent.  They  are ;  and  live  to  honour  you. 
Dem.  How  scap'd  ye,  noble  friends?  me- 

thought,  I  saw  ye 
Even  in  thcjaws  of  death. 

2  Gent.  Thanks  to  our  folly. 

That  spuirr'd  us  on.    We  were  indeed  hedg  d 
round  in't; 


*5  Boudge^  Perhaps  hudge,  from  the  French  houger,  to  stir,  or  move  off  the  place.  I^»' 
now  held  a  low  word ;  though,  from  the  ipanner  in  which  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
Tempest,  it  was  not  so  reputed  in  his  time.  Boud^e,  however,  is  not  used  in  this  place  quite 
in  the  literal  sense  of  budge -,  but  is  rather  metaphoncally  applied  to  the  grief  of  Demetrius;  a* 
we  still  see  the  modern  word  moved,  to  paint  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 
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And,  eT*n  beyond  the  hand  of  succour  beaten, 
Unhors'd,  disarm'd :  And  what  we  looked  for 
then.  Sir,  [knoll, 

Let  such  poor  weary  souls  that  hear  the  bell 
And  see  tne  grave  a-diggrag,  tell. 

Dem,  For  Heav'ns  sake,  [off? 

Delude  mine  eyes  no  longer!  How  came  ye 

1  Gent,  Against  all  expectation  j  the  braye 

Seleucus, 

I  think,  this  day  enamour'd  on  your  virtue. 

When  thro'  the  troops  he  saw  you  shoot  like 

lightning;, 
And  at  your  manly  courage  all  took  fire ; 
And  after  that,  the  misery  we  fell  to. 
The  never-certain  fate  of  war,  considering. 
As  we  stood  all  before  him,  fortune's  ruins, 
Nothing  but  death  expecting,  a  short  time 
He  made  a  stand  upon  our  youths  and  fortunes. 
Then  with  an  eye  of  mercy  informed  his  judg- 
ment. 
How  yet  unripe  we  were,   unblown,  un- 
harden*d,  [to  us. 

Unfitted  for  such  fatal  ends;  he  cryd  out 
'  Go,  gentlemen,  commend  me  to  your  master, 
'  To  the  most  high  and  hopeful  prince  De- 
metrius 5  [me 
'  Tell  him,  the  valour  that  he  shew*d  asamst 
'  This  day,  the  virgin  valour,  and  true  nre, 

*  Deserves  ev*n  from  an  enemy  this  courtesy, 

*  Your  lives,  and  arms;  freely  Til  give  'em  : 

Thank  him.' 
And  thus  we  are  retumM,  Sir. 

Leon,  Faith,  'twas  well  done;  [Sir? 

Twas  bravely  done.    Was*t  not  a  noble  part, 
Lieut.  Had  I  been  there,  up  had  I  gone,  I 
am  sure  on' t.  [yet. 

These  noble  tricks,  I  ne\'er  durst  trust  *em 
Leon,  Let  me  not  live,  an  'twere  not  a 
fam'd  honesty;  [I  wish.  Heaven, 

It  takes  me  such  a  tickling  way !  Now  would 
But  ev'n  the  happiness,  ev'n  that  poor  blessing. 
For  all  the  sharp  afHictions  thou  hast  sent  me. 
But  ev'n  i'th'  head  o'  th'  field  to  take  Se- 
leucus :  [still  ? 
I  should  do  something  memorable.    Fy !  sad 

1  Gent,  Do  you  grieve  we  are  conie  otF? 
Dem,  Un ransomed,  was  it  ? 

2  Gent,  It  was.  Sir. 

Dem,  And  Vritli  such  a  fame  to  me? 
Said  you  not  so? 

Leon,  You  have  heard  it. 

Dem,  Oh,  Leontius! 
Better  I  had  lost  'em  all,  myself  had  perish'd^ 
And  all  my  father's  hopes ! 

Leon.  Mercy  upon  you !  .  [on'sl 

What  ail  you.  Sir  ?  Death,  do  not  make  fools 
Neither  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home?  *° 
That's  a  fine  hornpipe. 

Ant,  What's  now  your  grief,  Demetrius? 

Dem.  Did  he  not  beat  us  twice?' 

Leon.  He  beat  a  pudding !  beat  us  but  once. 


Dem,  H'  has  beat  me  twice,  and  beat  me 
Beat  me  to  nothing !  [to  a  coward^ 

Lieut.  Is  not  the  devil  in  him? 

Leon.  I  pray  it  be  no  worse. 

Dem.  Twice  conquer'd  me!    [dunce  here. 

Leon.  Bear  witness,  all  the  world,  I  am  a 

Dem,  With  valour  first  he  struck  me,  then 

with  honour.  [not  fbel  it? 

That  stroke,  Leontius,  that  stroke!  dosttiiou 

Leon,  Whereabouts  was  ii?  for  I  remem- 
ber nothing  yet.  [prisoners-^ 

Dem*  All  these  gentlemen  that  were  his 

Leon,  Yes;  he  set  'em  free.  Sir,  with  arms 
and  hcmour. 

Dem,  Tliere,  there;  now  thou  hast  it! 

At  mine  own  weapon,  courtesy ^  h'  has  beatea 

me.  [me ; 

At  that  I  was  held  a  master  in,  he  has  cow'd 

Hotter  than  all  the  dint  o'  th'  fight  he  has 

charg'd  me!  a 
Am  I  not  now  a  wretcl^ed  feUo\y  ?  Think  on't; 
And  when  thou  hast  examin'd  all  ways  ho« 

nourable. 
And  find'st  no  door  left  open  to  requite  this. 
Conclude  I  am  a  wretch^and  was  twice  beaten ! 

Ant.  I  have  observ'd  your  way,  and  under- 
And  eaual  love  it  as  Demetrius.  ^stand  it. 
My  nooie  child,  thou  shalt  not  fall  in  virtue ; 
I  and  my  pow'r  will  sink  first!  You,  Leontius, 
Wait  for  a  new  commission.  You  shall  out 
again,  [here ; 

And  instantly;  you  shall  not  lodge  this  night 
Not  see  a  friend,  nor  take  a  blessing  with  yoq. 
Before  you  be  i'  th'  field.    The  eneuiy  is  up 
still,  [son. 

And  still  in  full  design :  Charge  him  again. 
And  either  bring  home  that  again  thou  hast 
Or  leave  thy  hoay  by  him.  [lost  there, 

Dem,  You  raise  me ! 
And  now  I  dare  look  up  again,  Leontius.  , 

Leon.  Ay,  ay.  Sir;  I  am  thinking,  who  we 
shall  take  of  *em. 
To  make  all  straight;  and  who  we  shall  give 

tq  the  devil. 
What  say'st  thou  now.  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut,  I  say  nothine.  [now? 

Lord,  what  ail  I,  that  1  have  no  mind  to  fight 
I  find  my  constitution  mightily  alter  d. 
Since  I  came  home :  I  hate  all  noises  too. 
Especially  the  noise  of  drums.    I  am  no^v  as 

well 
As  any  living  man;  why  not  as  valiant? 
To  fight  now,  is  a  kind  of  vomit  to  me; 
It  goes  against  my  stomach. 

Dem,  Good  Sir,  presently ; 
You  ca'nnot  do  your  son  so  fair  a  favour. 

Ant.  'Tis  my  intent:   I'll  see  you  march 
away  too.  [lius. 

Come,  get  your  men  together  presently,  Leon- 
And  press  where  please  you,  as  you  march. 

Leon.  We  go.  Sir. 


*^  Neither  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home,"]  We  suppose  this  to  ^ave  been  a  familiar  old 
saying,  and  to  be  applied  by  Leontius  to  Demet^ius's  being  pleased  neither  way;  being  dis- 
tressed at  their  loss,  and  grieved  at  their  recovery.  '  "'•  ' 
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Ani'  Wait  you  on  me:  I'll  bring  you  to 
your  command. 
And  then  to  fortune  give  you  up. 
Dem.  You  love  me ! 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Dem. 
Leon.  €ro,  get  the  drums  ^   beat  round. 
Lieutenant  I 

Lieut.  Hark  you,  Sirj  [riase 

I  have  a  foolisti  business,   they  call  mar- 
Leon.  After  the  wars  are  done. 
Lieut.  The  party  stays.  Sir  ; 
I  have  giv'n  tne  priest  his  money  too:  All 

my  friends.  Sir, 
My  father,  and  my  mother^— 
Leon.  Will  you  go  fevward  ? 
Lieut,  She  brings  a  pretty  matter  with  her. 
Leon.  Half  a  dozen  Dastards? 
Lieut.  Some  forty,  Sir— 
Leon.  A  goodly  competency ! 
Lieut,  i  mean.  Sir,  pounds  a-year.    1*11 
dispatch  the  matter;  [Sir. 

*Tis  but  a  night  or  two;  1*11  overtake  you, 
Leon.  The  two  old  legions?  yes.    Where 

lies  the  horse-quarter? 
Lieut.  And  if  it  be  a  boy,  I'll  ev*n  make 

bold.  Sir, 

Leon.  Away  wi*  your  whore,  a  plague  o* 
your  whore !  you  damn'd  rogue. 
Now  you  are  cur'd  and  well,  must  you  be 
ciicketing? 
Lieut.  I  have  broke  my  mind  to  my  ancient; 
in  my  absence- 
He's  a  sunicient  gentleman. 
Leon.  Get  forward ! 
Lieut.  Only  receive  her  portion! 
Leon.  Gret  you  forward ; 
Else  rU  bang  you  forward. 

Lieut.  Strange,  Sir,  a  gentleman. 
And  an  officer,  cannot  have  the  liberty 
To  do  the  office  of  a  man. 

Leon,  Shame  light  on  thee! 
How  came  this  whore  into  thy  head  ? 
Lieut.  This  whore,  Sir? 

'TIS  strange,  a  poor  whore 

Leon.  Do  not  answer  me!  [again. 

Troop,  troop  away !  Do  not  name  this  whore 

Or  think  there  is  a  whore 

Lieut.  That's  very  hard.  Sir. 
Leon.  For,  if  thou  dost,  look  to't;  I'll  have 
thee  gelded ! 
ril  walk  you  out  before  me !  Not  a  word  more! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 


Enter  Leucippe  and  Governess. 
Leu.  You  are  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
Where  this  young  lady  lies?  [you  say. 

Gov.  For  want  of  a  better. 
Leu.  You  may  be  good  enough  for  such  a 
purpose.  [directly. 

When  was  the  prince  with  her?  Answer  me 
Gov,  Not  since  he  went  a-warring. 
Leu.  Veij  well  then. 
What  camai  copulation  are  yon  jprivy  to 
Between  these  two?-— Be  not  a(nid;  we  are 
women,  [harm  in't 

And  nu^  talk  thus  amongst  ourselves;  no 
Gov*  No,  sure,  there's  no  harm  in't,  I  con- 
ceive that; 
But  truly,  that  I  ever  knew  the  gentlewoman 
Otherwise  given»   than   a   hopeful   gentle- 


Leu.  You*ll  grant  me,  the  prince  loves  her? 

Gov.  There  I  am  widi  you ; 
And,  the  gods  bless  her,  promises  her  mightily. 

Leu.  Stay  there  a  while.  And  gives  her  gifts ? 

Gov.  Extremely; 
And  truly  makes  a  verv  saint  of  her. 

Lieu.  I  should  thinx  now,  [with  me; 

(Good  woman,  let  me  have  your  judgment 
I  see  *tis  none  o'  th'  worstr-C^me,  sit  down 

by  me) 
That  these  two  cannot  love  so  tenderly— ? 

Gov.  Being  so  young  as  they  are  too 

Leu.  You  say  well  \ 
But  that,  methinks,  some  further  promiset-r^ 

Gov.  Yes,  yes;  [her. 

1  have  heard  the  prince  swear  he  would  many 

Leu.  Very  well  still.    They  do  not  use  to 
fallout? 

Gov.  The  tenderest  chickens  to  one  another! 
They  cannot  live  an  hour  asunder. 

Leu.  I  have  done  then ;  [and  do  it 
And  be  you  gone.  You  know  your  charge, 
You  know  whose  will  it  is:  If  you  transgress 
That  is,  if  any  have  access,  or  see  her,  [it, 
Before  tlie  king's  will  be  fulfill'd 

Gov.  Not  the  prince,  madam  ? 

Leu.  You  11  bc^hang'd  if  you  do  it,  that  I'll 
assure  you.  [obey  you. 

Gov.  But,  ne'ertheless,  I'll  make  bold  to 

Leu.  Away,  and  to  your  business  then! 

Gov.  *Tis  done,  madiam !  [Exetint. 


ACT  in. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus. 
Ant.^UOV   hast    taken  wondrous  pains; 
•■•      but  yet,  Menippus,  [try? 

You  understand  npt  of  what  blood  and  coun- 


Men.  I  labour'd  that,  but  cannot  come  t« 
know  iL  [languAf^e. 

A  Greek,  I  am  sure,  she  is ;  she  speaks  this 
Ant.  Is  she  so  excellent  handsome? 
Men.  Most  enticing. 
Ant.  Sold  for  a  prisoner? 
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Men,  Yes,  Sir;  some  poor  creature. 
Ant.  And  he  loves  tenderly  ? 
Men.  They  say,  extremely. 
Ant.  *Tis  well  prevented  then.    Yes,   I 
perceiv*d  it : 
When  he  took  leave  now,  he  made  a  hundred 

stops, 
Desir'd  an  hour,  hut  half  an  hour,  a  minute ; 
Which  I  with  anger  crossed.   1  knew  his  bu- 
siness; [ne)r,  man, 
J  knew  'twas  she  he  hunted  on.   This  jour- 
I  beat  out  suddenly,  for  her  cause  intended, 
And  would  not  give  him  time  to  breathe. 
When  comes  she  ? 
Men.  This  morning.  Sir. 
Ant.  Lodse  her  to  ail  delight  then ; 
For  I  would  nave  her  try'd  to  th*  test :  I  know. 
She  must  be  some  crack*d  coin,  not  fit  his 

traffick;" 
Which,  when  we  have  found,  the  shame  will 

make  him  leave  her ;    - 
Or  we  shall  work  a  nearer  way :  1*11  bury  him, 
.  And  with  him  all  the  hopes  I  have  cast  upon 

him. 
Ere  he  shall  di^  his  own  srave  in  that  woman. 
You  know  which  way  to  oring  her!  1*11  stand 
close  there,  [Menippos, 

To  view  her  as  she  passes.    And,  do  you  near. 
Observe  her  with  all  sti^etness ;  humour  her ; 
'Twill  make  her  lie  more  careless  to  our  pur- 
poses. 
Away,  and  take  what  helps  you  please. 
Men.  I'm  gone.  Sir.  .  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Ceiia  and  Governess. 

Ceiia.   Governess,  from  whom  was  this 
gown  sent  me?  [it  else. 

Prithee,  be  serious,  true*.**  I  will  not  wear 
It  is  a  handsome  one. 

Gov.  As  thou^rh  you  know  not  ? 

Celia.  No,  faith: 
But  I  believe  for  certain  too— yet  I  wonder, 
Because  it  was  his  caution,  this  poor  way. 
Still  to  preserve  me  from  the  curious  searchings 
Of  greedy  eyes. 

Gov.  You  have  it :  Does  it  please  you? 

Celia.  'Tis  very  rich,  methinks,  too.    Pri- 
thee, tell  me? 


Gov.  From  oiie  that  likes  you  well.  Never 

look  coy,  ladv;  [ihgg. 

These  are  no  gifts  to  be  put  off  with  pout- 

Celia.  Poutings,  and  gifb?  Is  it  from  any 
stranger  ? '  [talk  to  you. 

Gov.  You  are  so  curious,  that  there  is  no 
What  if  it  be,  f  pray  you? 

Celia.  Unpin,  good  governess; 
Quick,  duick ! 

Gov.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Celia.  Quick,  good  governess ! 
Fy  on't,  how  beastly  it  becomes  me!  poorly! 
A  trick  put  in  upon  me?  Well  said,  governess ! 
I  vow,  I  would  not  wear  it— Out!  it  smells 

musty. 
Are  these. your  tricks?  now  I  beffin  to  smell  it ; 
Abominaole  musty !  Will  you  ncJp  me? 
The  prince  will  come  again  '     ■ 

Gov.  You  are  not  mad,  sure?        [upon  it! 

Celia.  As  I  live,  I'll  cut  it  off!    A  pox 

For,  sure,  it  was  made  for  that  use.    Do  you 

bring  me  liveries?    JTthou  base  woman  ? 

Stales  *3  to  catch  kites  ?  Dost  thou  laugh  too. 

Gov.  i  cannot  chtrae,  if  I  should  be  hang'd* 

Celia.  Abuse  me. 
And  then  laugh  at  me  too? 

Gov.  I  do  not  abuse  you : 
Is  it  abuse,  to  give  him  drink  that's  thirsty ^ 
You  want  cloaths ;  is  it  such  a  heinous  sin,  I 
To  see  you  stor'd  ?  [beseech  ye, 

Celia.  There  is  no  greater  wickedness  than 

Gov.  What  way?  ^^     [this  way* 

Celia.  I  shall  curse  thee  fearfully, 
If  thou  provok*st  me  further:  And  take  heed. 
My  curses  never  miss.  [woman ; 

Gov.  Curse  him  that  sent  it. 

Celia.  Tell  but  his  name 

Gov.  You  dare  not  curse  him. 

Celia.  Dare  not?  by  this  fair  lights—* 

Gov.  You  are  so  full  of  passion 

Celia.  Dare  not  be  good?  be  honest?  dare 
not  curse  him? 

Gov.  I  think  you  dare  not;  I  believe  so. 

Celia.  Speak  nim!  [it  bravely. 

Gov.  Up  with  your  valour  then,  up  witli 
And  take  your  full  charge. 

Celia.  If  I  do  not,  hang  me ! 
Tell  hut  his  name. 

Gov.  'Twas  prince  Demetrius  sent  it: 
Now,  now,  give  fire,  kill  him  i*  th'  eye  *♦ 
now,  lady. 


**  Not  fit  his  trqffick.l  The  sense  intended  is  plain  enough ;  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  slight 
corruption  in  the  passage.  To  reconcile  it  to  the  rest  of  the  context,  we  raiffht,  if  the  present 
words  remain  unchanged,  insert  /or,  and  read,  *  not  fit  for  kis  traffick ;  or  else,  with  no 
great  violence  to  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  read,  *  Vf ok  fit  his  traffick:''  Both  which  read- 
mgs,  as  well  as  the  present,  imply  that  she  is  too  base  and  low  to  have  any  commerce  with 
Demetrius. 

**  Ceiia.  Governess,  from  whom  was  this  gown  sent  me,  &c.^  The  honesty  of  Celia's  con- 
duct, her  inviolable  affection  to  the  prince,  ner  jealousy  of  bemg  decoy 'd  by  the  base  court- 
accnt^,  and  her  absolute  defiance  to  all  addresses  whatever,  are  admirably  drawn  throughout  her 
whole  character.  Theobald. 

A^  Stales.']  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place  or 
purpose.  Johnson. 

*•*  Kill  him  i*  th'  eye."]  It  has  been  remarked  in  the  notes  on  Phtlaster,  that,  as  all  good 
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Celia.  Is  he  come  home? 
Gov.  It  seems  so.    But,  your  curse  now ! 
Celia,  You  do  not  lie,  1  hope. 
Gov.  You  dure  not  curse  him. 
Celia.  Prithee,  do  not  abuse  me!   Is  he 
come  home,  indeed  ?  [thee. 

For  I  would  now  with  all  my  heart  believe 
Gov.  Nay,  you  may  chuse.    Alas,  I  deal 
for  strangers,  [liveries! 

That  send  you  scurvy,  musty  gowns;  stale 
I  have  my  tricks ! 

Celia.  'Tis  a  sood  gown ;.  a  handsome  one  j 
I  did  but  jest    Where  is  he  ? 

Gov.  He  that  sent  it [that  again  ? 

Celia.  How?  he  that  sent  it?  Is't  come  to 
Thou  can'st  not  be  so  foolish.  Prithee,  speak 
I  may  mistake  thee.  [out 3 

Gov.  I  said,  he  that  sent  it 

Celia.  Curse  0'  my  life!  why  dost  thou  vex 

me  thus?  [not? 

I  know  thou  meanest  Demetrius;  dost  thou 

I  charge   thee  speak  truth!    If  it   be  any 

other [the  justice 

Thou  know*st  the  charge  he  g£ive  thee,  and 
His  anger  will  inflict,  if  e*er  he  know  this ; 
As  know  he  shall,  he  shall,  thou  spiteful  wo- 
man, [too  late  too, 
Thou  beastly  wonpan !  and  thou  shalt  know 
And  feel  too  sensible,  I  am  no  ward. 
No  sale-stuff  for  your  money-merchants  that 

sent  it!  [thou 

Who  dare  send    me,    or    how  dost  thou. 

Gov.  What  you  please : 
For  this  is  ever  the  reward  of  service. 
The  prince  shall  bring  the  next  himself. 

Celia.  *Tis  strange,  -       [yo^> 

That  you  should  deal  so  pee\'ishly !  Beshrew 
You  have  put  me  in  a  heat. 

Gov.  1  am  sure  you  have  kilFd  me; 
I  ne*er  received  such  language:    I  can  but 
wait  upon  you,  [you* 

And  be  your  drudge ;  keep  a  poor  life  to  serve 
Celia.  You  know  my  nature  is  too  easy, 
governess ;  [does  he  ? 

And  you  know  now,  I  am  sorry  too.     How 
Gov.  Ob,  God,  my  head  ! 
Celia.  Prithee,  be  well,  and  tell  me, 
Did  he  speak  of  me  since  he  came?  Nay,  sec 
'  now  I  [governess. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  this  tyranny — Good,  sweet 
Did  he  but  name  his  CeKia  ?  Look  upon  me ! 
Upon  my  faith,  I  meant  no  harm!  Here, 
take  this.  [wench  ? 

And  buy  thvself  some  trifles.    Did  he,  good 
Gov.  He  loves  you  but  too  dearly. 
Ceiia.  That's  my  good  jioverncss ! 
Gov.  There's  more  cloaths  making  for  you. 
Celia .  M  ore  cloaths  ? 
Gov.  More; 
Birher  and  braver ;  I  can  tell  you  that  news ; 
And  twenty  glorious  things. 


Celia.  To  what  use,  sirrah  ? 
Gov.  You  are  too  good  for  our  house  now : 
We,  poor  wretches. 
Shall  lose  the  comfort  of  you. 
Celia,  No,  I  hope  not. 
Gov,  For  ever  lose  you,  lady. 
Celia.  Lose  me?  wherefore? 
I  hear  of  no  such  thing. 

Gov.  'Tis  sure,  it  must  be  so:  [tion,- 

You  must  shine  now  at  court!  Such  prepara-^ 

Such  hurry,  and  such  hanging  rooms 

Celia.  To  th*  court,  wench? 
Was  it  to  th'  court,  thou  saidst? 
Gov,  You*  11  find  it  so. 
Celia.  Stay,  stay ;  this  cannot  be. 
Gov.  I  say,  it  must  be. 
I  hope  to  find  vou  still  the  same  good  lady. 
Celia.  To  th'  court?   This  stumbles  me. 
Art  sure,  for  me,  wench. 
This  preparation  is  ? 

Gov.  She  is  perilous  crafly;  [Aside. 

I  fear,  too  honest  for  us  all  too. — Am  1  sure  I 

live? 

Celia.  To  th'  court?    this  cannot  down: 

What  should  I  ilo  there?  [thus. 

Why  should  he  on  a  sudden  change  his  mind 

And  not  make  me  acquainted?    (Sure,   he 

loves  me !)  C^*?^ » 

His  vow  was  made  ajainsl  it,  and  mine  with 

At  least,  while  this  kmg  liv'd.    He  will  come 

And  see  me,  ere  I  go?  [hither, 

Gov.  'Would  some  wise  woman      X Aside. 

Had  her  in  working! — ^That  I  think  he  will 

not,  [you. 

Because  he  means  with  all  joy  there  to  meet 

You  shall  hear  more  within  this  hour. 

Celia.  A  courtier? 
What  may  that  meaning  be?  Sure,  he  will 
see  me  [governess; 

If  he  be  come;  he  must    Hark  you,  good 
What  age  is  the  king  of? 

Gov.  He's  an  old  man,  and  full  of  business. 
Celia.  I  fear  too  full,  indeed.   What  ladies 
are  there? 
I  would  be  loth  to  want  good  company. 
Gov.  Delicate  young  ladies,  as  you  would 
desire;  [panyl 

And,  when  you  are  acauainted,  the  bestcom- 
Celia.  *Tis  very  well.   Prithee,  go  in ;  let's 
talk  more. 
For,  tho*  I  fear  a  trick,  I'll  bravely  try  It. 
Gov.  I  see  he  must  be  cunning,  knocks 
this  doe  down.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enler  Lieutenant  and  Lcontius.     Drums 
within. 
Leon.  You  shall  not  have  your  will,  sir- 
rah! Are  you  running?  [a season, 
Have  you  gotten  a  toy  in  your  heels?  Is  this 


shooters  aim  at  the  heart,  it  is  a  term  of  reproach  to  say,  he  kills  in  the  eye.  So  here,  the  Gover- 
ness means,  '  If  you  shoot  at  Demetrius,  you  Will  take  so  bad  aim  as  to  hit  him  in  t^^  ^^» 
*  instead  of  the  part  you  should  aim  at.' 
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VV^hen  honour  pricks  you  on,  to  prick  your 

ears  up 
After  your  whore,  your  hobby-horse  ? 

Lieut.  Why,  look  ye  now !  [a  man  fight 
What  a  strange  tnan  are  you?  Would  you  have 
-At  all  hours  all  alike  ? " 

Leon.  Do  Unt  fight  socnething, 
£ut  half  a  blow,  and  put  thy  stomach  to*t : 
Turn  but  thy  face,  and  do  but  make  mouths 
at  *em.  [thank  you  heartily! 

Lieut.  And  have  my  teeth  knocked  out ;  I 
You  are  xsij  dear  friend ! 

Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  thee? 
X>ost  long  to  be  hang*d  ? 

Lieut.  Faith,  Sir,  I  njiake  no  suit  for*t: 
£ut  rather  than  I  would  live  thus  out  of  chat- 
Continually  in  brawling [rity, 

Leon,  Art  thou  not  he 
<I  may  be  cozen'd)— — 

Lieut.  I  shall  be  disco*-er'd.       [lish  pains, 

Leon.  That,  in  the  midst  of  thy  most  hel- 
When  thou  wert  crawling-sick,  didst  aim  at 

wonders? 
When  thou  wert  mad  with  pain? 

Lieut,  You  have  found  the  cause  out; 
J  had  ne'er  been  niad  to  fight  else.     I  con- 
fess. Sir, 
The  daily  torture  of  my  side,  that  vex'd  me. 
Made  me  as  daily  careless  wh^tt  became  of  me, 
'Till  a  kind  sword  there  wounded  (ne,  and 
eas*d  me  5  [well  now, 

*Twa9  nothing  in  my  valour  fought.     I  am 
And  take  some  pleasure  in  my  life :  Methinks, . 

now, 
it  shews  as  mad  a  thing  to  me  to  see  you  scuffle. 
And  kill  one  another  foolishly  for  nonour. 
As  'twas  to  you  to  see  me  play  the  coxcomb. 

Leon.  And  wilt  thou  ne*er  fight  more? 

Lieut.  V  th*  mind  I  am  in. 

Leon,  Nor  ne*er  be  sick  again? 

Lieut.  I  hope  I  shal>  not.        [seech  thee, 

Leon,  Prithee  be  sick  again ;  prithee,  I  he- 
Be  just  so  sick  again. 

Lieut.  1*11  just  be  hang'd  first.. 

Leon,  if  (lU  the  arts  that  are  can  make  a 
cholick,  [^(m^rk  me!) 

(Therefore  look  to't^)   or  if  imposthumes 
As  big  as  footballs— r-^ 

Lieut.  Deliver  me!  Jkidnies, 

Leon.  Or  stones  of  ten  pound  weight  i*  th' 
Thro'  ease  and  hgly  diets,  may  be  gather'd, 
i*ll  feed  you  .up  myself.  Sir;  1*11  prepare  you] 

as  ■  Would  you  have  a  man  fight 

At  all  hours  all  alike  ?]  The  character  of  the  Lieutenmt  refiising  to  fight  after  he  wa^ 
cured  of  his  bodily  malady,  (as  Mr.  Langbaine  tells  us  in  his  account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets)  resembles  the  story  of  the  soldier  belonging  to  Lucullus,  described  in  the  Epistles  of 
Horace,  lib.  2.  ep.  2.  But  the  very  story  is  related  in  A  Theatre  of  Wits  Ancient  and  Modern^ 
represented  in  a  Collection  of  Apothegmes  Pleasant  and  Profitable,  by  Thomas  Forde,  8v«.  H)60^ 
p. 30,  in  these  words:  '  Antigonus  observing  a  sickly  souldier  to  be  very  valiant,  procured  his 
*  physician  to  heal  hin;i ;  who  afterwards  began  to  keep  himself  out  oi  danger,  not  venturing 
'  as  formerly ;  which  Antigonus  noting,  demanded  the  reason  :  The  souldier  answered,  O  Aii- 
■^  tigonus,  thou  art  the  reason;  before  1  ventured  notbint^  but  a  diseased  corpse,  and  then  I  chose 
-'  rather  to  die  ouickly,  than  to  live  sickly :  I  invited  Death  to  do  me  a  courtesie;  now  it  is 
^.otherwise  witn  me,  for  now  I  have  somewhat  to  lose.'  .    It, 


You  cannot  fight,  unless  the  devil  tear  you? 
You  shall  not  want  provocations;  I'll  scratch 
you ;  [head-ach — 

1*11  nave  thee  have  the  tooth-ach,  and  the 

Lieut.  Good  colonel,  I'll  do  any  thing! 

Leon.  No,  no,  nothing! 
Then  will  I  have  thee  blown  with  a  pair  of 
smiths*  bellows,  [witn  you) 

(Because  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  round  gale 
Jhlird  full  of  oil  of  devil,  and  aqua-fortis; 
And  let  these  work ;  these  may  provoke. 

Lieut.  Good  colonel  1         [plain  with  me ; 

Leon.  A  coward  in  full  blood?  Prithee,  be 
Will  roasting  do  thee  any  good? 

Lieut.  Nor  basting  neither.  Sir. 

Leon,  Marry,  that  goes  hard. 

'Enter  first  Gentleman, 

1  Gent.  Where  are  you,  colonel  ? 
The  prince  expects  you,  Sir;  h'  has  hedg*d 
the  enemy  [valours 

Within  a  straight,  where  all  the  hopes  and 
Of  all  men  living  cannot  force  a  passage : 
He  has  ^em  now. 

Leon.  I  knew  all  this  before.  Sir; 
I  chalk'd  him  out  his  way.    But,  do  you  sec 
that  thing  there?  (a  little. 

Lieut.  Nay,  wood  sweet  colonell  1 11  fight 

Leon.  That  thing  I  [tenant. 

1  Gent.  What  thing?  I  see  the  brave  Lieu- 
Leony  Rogue,  what  a  name  hast  thon  lost.? 
Lieut.  You  may  help  it; 

Yet  you  may  help't :  I'll  do  you  any  courtesy  J 
I  know  you  love  a  wench  well. 

Etiter  second  Gentle/nan.' 
Leon.  Look  upon  him. 
Do  you  look  too. 

2  Gent.  What  should  1  look  on?  [rection* 
1  come  to  tell  you,  the  prince  stays  yourJL- 
We  have  'em  now  i'  th'  coop.  Sir.. 

Leon.  Let  'cm  rest  there,  [first 

And  chew  upon  their  miseries.     But,  iool^ 

Lieut.  I  cannot  fight,  for  all  this. 

Leon.  Look  on  this  fellow ! 

^  Gent.  1  know  him ;  'tis  the  valiant.,  bravf 
Lieutenant. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  hear  this,  and  jplay  .tfef 
rogue?  Steal  off! 
Quickly,  behind  me  quickly,  neatly  do  it ! 
And  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  encmy^ 
And  if  thou  lyll'st  but  two — r- 
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LieuL  You  may  excuse  me ; 
'Tis  not  my  fault :  I  dare  not  fight. 

Leon,  Be  ruVd  yet ; 
1*11  beat  thee  on;  go,  wink  and  fight!   A 
plague  upon  your  sheep*s  heart ! 

2  Gent.  What's  all  this  matter? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  I  cannot  shew  you.  [to  *em. 
Leon,  Here  s  twenty  pound,  go  but  smell 
Lieut.  Alas,  Sir, 

I  have  taken  such  a  cold,  I  can  smell  nothing. 

Leon.  1  can  smell  a  rascal,  a  rank  rascal ! 
Fy,  how  he  stinks,  stinks  like  a  tired  jade! 

2  Gent.  What,  Sir?  [him? 
Leon.  Win',  that  Sir;   do  not  you  smell 
2  Gent.  Smell  him  i 
Lieut.  I  must  endure. 
Leon,  Stinks  like  a  dead  dog,  carrion ! 

There's  no  such  damnable  smell  under  Heav'n, 

As  the  faint  sweat  of  a  coward.    Will  you 

fight  yet  ?  [spoke  the  worst 

Lieut.  Nay,  now  I  defy  you;  you  have 
You  can  of  me ;  and  if  every  man  should  take 
What  you  say  to  the  heart,  God  ha*  mercy  I  ^^ 

Leon.  God  ha'  mercy,  with  all  my  heart! 
here  I  forgive  thee;  [us. 

And,  fight,  or  fight  not^  do  but  go  along  with 
And  keep  my  dog. 

Lieut,  I  love  a  good  dog  naturally. 

1  Ge7it.  What's  all  this  stir.  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut.  Nothing,  Sir, 
But  a  slight  matter  of  argument. 

Leon.  Pox  take  thee!  [coward. 

Sure,  1  shall  love  this  rogue,  he*s^so  pretty  a 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  up  now,  and  if  For- 
tune [her. 
Dare  plav  the  slut  again,  I'll  never  more  saint 
Come,  piay-fellow,  come !  prithee,  come  up ! 

come,  chicken ! 
I  have  a  way  shall  fit  yet.    A  tame  knave ! 
Come,  look  upon  us. 

Lieut,  I'll  tell  you  who  does  best,  boys. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus,  above. 

Men.  I  saw  her  coming  out. 
Ant.  Who  waits  upon  her? 

*** To  the  heart 

Leon.  God  ha'  mercy, 

God  ha'  mercy.  Sec]  As  these  words  are  here  repeated  twice,  we  have  no  doubt  but  they 
should,  the  first  time,  be  assigned  to  the  Lieutenant. 

*'  Timon,  Charinthus,  and  some  other  gentlemen^  How  the  character  of  courtiers  being 
made  male-bawds,  (so  frequently  introduced  in  the  plnys  of  our  Authors)  might  go  down  with 
the  audiences  of  those  times,  I  cannot  answer :  But,  I  am  sure,  they  would  be  exploded  by 
that  nicety  of  taste  to  which  we  are  now  arrived.  Theobald. 

**  They  sit  so  apted  to  her.'\  We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  this  participle,  or 
the  VFRB  apt,  in  an^  other  place.  The  Author  might  perhaps  have  written  aptly.  The  pre- 
sent text,  however,  is  not  inelegant.  „ 

**  The  very  twang  of  Cupifs  bow  sung  to  tV.]  There  is  something  so  uncommon,  as  well 
as  poetical,  in  the  turn  of  tliis  line,  we  could  not  pass  over  the  speech  without  remarking  tnc 
beauty  of  it.  Some  editions  (among  which  number  is  that  of  1750),  contrary  to  the  authonty 
of  the  old  folio,  read,  sung  ttf  it.  .  , 

^^  And  take  the  sweets  o  th'  garden.']  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  but  suspect  the  ngnt 
reading  to  be.  And  taste  the  sweets  o*  M'  garden. 


Men,  Timon,  Charinthus,  and  some  other 
By  me  appointed.^'  [gentlemcD^ 

Ant.  Where's  your  wife? 

Men.  She's  ready 
To  entertain  her  here.  Sir;  and  some  ladies 
Fit  for  her  lodgings. 

Ant.  How  shews  she  in  her  trim  now  ? 

Men.  Oh,  most  divinely  sweet. 

Ant.  Prithee,  speak  softly. 
How  does  she  take  her  coming? 

Men,  She  bears  it  bravely ;  [presefvc  me  I 
But  what  she  thinks— rFor  Heav'n  sake.  Sir, 
If  the  prince  chance  to  find  thia . 

Ant.  Peace,  you  old  fool ; 
She  thinks  to  meet  him  here. 

Mem.  That's  all  the  project. 

Ant.  Was  she  hard  to  bring? 

Men.  No,  she  believ'd  it  quickly. 
And  quickly  made  herself  fit.     The  gown  a 
little,  [quainted  with. 

And  those  new  things  she  has  not  been  ac- 
At  least  in  this  place,  where  sheliv'd  a  prisoner. 
Troubled  and  stirr'd  her  mind.     But,  believe 
me,  Sir,    '  [her;** 

She  has  worn  as  good,  they  sit  so  apted  to 
And  she  is  so  great  a  mistress  of  disposure. 
Here  they  come  now :   But  take  a  full  view 
of  her. 

Enter  Celia,  Timon,  Charinthus,  and  Gen* 
tlemen. 

Ant.  How  cheerfully  she  looks  ?  How  she 
salutes  all?  [ynung,  sure. 

And  how  she  views  the  place?  She  is  very 
That  was  an  admirable  smile,  a  catching  one; 
The  very  twang  of  Cupid's  bow  sung  to  it !  *• 
She  has  two-edg'd  eyes ;  they  kill  o*  both  sides. 

Men,  She  makes  a  stand,  as  though  she 

Ant,  Be  still  then.  [would  speak. 

tielia.  Good  gentlemen,  trouble  yourselves 

no  further;  [here. 

I  had  thought,  sure,  to  have  met  a  noble.Iriend 

Tim,  You  may  meet  many,  lady. 

Celia,  Such  as  you  are, 
I  covet  few,  or  none.  Sir. 

Char,  Will  you  walk  this  way. 
And  take  2°  the  sweets  o*  th'  garden?  cool 
and  close,  lady. 
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Celia.  Methinkfl,  this  open  air's  far  better. 
Tend  ye  that  way  ? 
X^ray,  where's  the  woman  came  along? 

Char.  What  woman? 

Celia,  The  woman  of  the  house  I  lay  at. 

Tim,  Woman? 
Here  was  none  came  along,  sure. 

Celia,  Sure,  I  am  catchM  then. 
Pray,  where's  the  prince? 

Char,  l^e  will  not  be  long  from  you. 
We  are  his  humble  servants. 

Celia.  1  could  laugh  now,  [not; 

To  see  how  finely  I  am  cozcn*d :  Yet  I  fear 
For,  sure,  I  know  a  way  to  'scape  all  dangers. 

Tim.  Madam,  your  lodgings  lie  this  way. 

Celia.  My  lodging?  There? 

For  Heav'n' sake,  Sir,  what  office  do  1  bear 

Tim,  The  great  commander  of  all  hearts. 

Enter  Leucippe  and  Ladies, 

Celia.  You  have  hit  it:  [these  now? 

I  thank  your  sweet  heart  for  it!   Who  are 

Char   Ladies,  that  come  to  serve  you. 

Cdia.  Well  consider  d. 
Are   oi  my  servants? 

Lady.  Servants  to  your  pleasures. 

CW/tf.  I  dare  believe  ye,  but  I  dare  not 

trust  ye!  [patiently. 

Catch'd  with  a  trick?  well,  1  must  bear  it 

Mcthinks,  this  court's  a  neat  place;  all  the 

Of  so  refin'd  a  size [people 

Tim.  This  is  no  poor  rogue. 

Leu.  Were  it  a  paradise,  to  please  your 

fancy,  [^ou 

And  entertain  the  sweetness  you  bnng  with 

Celia.  Take  breath ;  you're  fat,  and  many 
words  may  melt  you.  JTHeav'n, 

This  is  three  bawds  beaten  into  one.  Bless  me. 
What  shall  become  of  me?  I  am  i'  th'  pitfall. 
On  my  conscience,  this  is  the  old  viper. 
And  all  these  little  ones  creep  every  night 
Into  her  belly.    Do  you  hear,  plump  servant. 
And  you,  my  little  sucking  ladies?  you 
Must  teach  me  (for  I  know  your' re  excellent 

at  carriage) 
How  to  behave  myself;  for  I  am  rude  yet. 
But,  you  say,  the  prince  will  come? 

Lady.  Will  fly  to  see  you.         [king  now, 

Celia.  For,  look  you,  if  a  great  man,  say  the 
Should  come  and  visit  me 

Men,  She  names  you. 

Ant.  Peace,  fool !  [kindness— 

Celia,  And  ofler  me  a  kindness,  such  a 


Celia.  True,Nady,  such  a  kindness : 
What  shall  that  kindness  be  now? 

Leu.  A  witty  lady ! 
Learn,  little  ones,  learn. 

Celia^  Say  it  be  all  his  favour 
Leu.  And  a  sweet  saying  'tis. 
Celia.  And  I  grow  peevish  ? 
Leu.  You  must  not  be  neglectful. 
Celia.  There's  the  matter,  [miss  it. 

There's  the  main  doctrine  now,  and  I  may 
Or  a  kind  handsome  gentleman? 
Leu.  You  say  well. 
Celia.  They'll  count  us  basely  bred. 
Leu,  Not  freely  nurtur'd. 
Celia.  I'll  take  thy  counsel. 
Leu.  'Tis  an  excellent  woman! 
Celia.  I   find  a  notable  volume  here,  a 
Icarn'd  one.  [ber ; 

W^hich  way  ?  For  I  would  fain  be  in  my  cliam- 
In  truth,  sweet  ladies,  1  grow  weary.     Fyl 
How  hot  the  air  beats  on  me? 
Lady.  This  way,  madam. 
Celia.  Now,  by  mine  honour,  I  grow  won- 
drous faint  too.  '  [fiins ! 
Leu.  Your  fans,  sweet  gentlewomen,  your 
Celia.  Since  I  am  fool'd, 
I'll  make  myself  some  sport,  tho'  I  pa^  >lear 
for't.     '                                          [Exit. 
Men.  You  see  now  what  a  manner  of  wo- 
man she  is.  Sir. 
Ant.  Thou  art  an  ass! 
Men.  Is  this  a  fit  love  for  the  prince? 
Ant.  A  coxcomb!                         [wench. 
Now,  by  my  crown, 3°  a  dainty  wench,  a  sharp 
And  a  matchless  spirit !  How  she  jeer'd  'em? 
How  carelesly  she  scoff *d 'em?  Use  her  nobly. 
J  would  I  had  not  seen  her !  Wait  anon. 
And  then  you  shall  have  more  to  trade  upon. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Leontius,  and  the  two  Gentlemen. 

Leon.  We  must  keep  a  round,  and  a  strong 

watch  to-night ;  [morning : 

The  prince  will  not  charge  the  enemy  'till  the 

But  for  the  trick  I  told  you  for  this  rascal. 

This  rogue,    that  health  and  strong  heart 

makes  a  coward— 

1  Gent.  Ay,  if  it  take. 

Leon.  Nc  er  fear  it;  the  prince  has  it. 
And  if  he  let  it  fall,  I  must  not  know  it; 
He  will  suspect  mc  presently :  But  you  two 
May  help  the  plougp. 


Leu.  Ay,  such  a  kindness! 

3o  Now,  l-y  my  crdujn,  a  dainty  wench.'}  The  king  is  described,  in  the  dramatis  personal , 
an  old  man  with  young  desires:  And  so,  indeed,  he  appears  to  be,  as  our  poets  have  thought 
fit  to  represent  him.  But  it  is  greatly  derogatory  to  the  gravity,  wisdom,  and  illustrious  cha- 
racter of  that  prince  to  make  him  lewdly  hunting  after  a  young  girl,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
en«[aged  in  war  against  three  kings,  and  his  son  and  heir  at  the  liead  of  this  dangerous  expe- 
dition. I  would  not  be  thought  to  make  this  remark  in  derogation  to  our  excellent  poets  ;  but, 
barely,  to  point  out  a  misconduct,  that  might  very  easily  have  been  avoided.  Theolald. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  what  is  said  in  tne  dramatis  persona*  was  not  said  by  our  Au- 
thors, but  by  the  editors  of  the  second  folio:  and  the  king's  first  design  was  to  prevent  the  ill 
consequences  of  his  son's  dotage  on  an  unworthy  object. 
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2  Gent.  That  he  is  sick  again?  '■ 
Leon.  Extremely  sickj  his  disease  grown 
incurable; 
Never  yet  found,  nor  touched  at. 

Enter  Lieutenant, 

2  Geni.  Well,  we  have  it; 
And  here  he  comes. 

Leon,  The  prince  has  been  up)0n  him : 
What  a  flatten  face  he  has  now?  It  takes, 

believe  it. 
Kow  like  an  ass  he  looks? 

Lieut.  I  feel  no  great  pain ; 
At  least,  I  think  I  do  not;  yet  I  feel  sensibly, 
I  grow  extremely  faint.     How  cold  I  sweat 
now? 

Leon.  So,  so,  so  1  [a  pricking, 

Lieut.  And  now  *tis  even  too  true ;  I  feel 
A  pricking,   a  strange  pricking.      How   it 
tingles  ?  [me. 

And  as  It  were  a  stitch  too.    The  prince  told 
And  every  one  cried  out,  I  was  a  dead  man : 
1  had  thought,  1  had  been  as  well 

Leon.  Upon  him  now,  boys; 
And  do  it  most  demurely. 

1  Gent.  How  now.  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen^ 

1  Gent.  'Life,  how  looks  this  man  ? 
How  dost  thou,  good  Lieutenant? 

2  Gent.  I  ever  told  you  [now. 
This  man  was  never  cur'd ;  1  see  it  too  plain 
How  do  you  feel  yourself?  you  look  not  |)er- 
How  dull  his  eye  hangs  ?         ^  [feet. 

1  Gent.  That  may  be  discontent. 

2  Gent.  Believe  me,  friend,  I  would  not 
suffer  now 

The  tithe  of  those  pains  this  man  feels — 

Mark  his  forehead! 
What  a  cloud  of  cold  dew  hangs  upon*t? 

Lieut.  I  have  it. 
Again  I  have  it;  how  it  grows  upon  me? 
A  miserable  man  I  am!  [shalt  be. 

Leon.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  miserable  man  thou 
This  is  the  lamest  trout  I  ever  tickled. 

\_Aside. 

Enter  two  Physicians. 

1  Phy.  This  way  he  went. 

2  Phi/.  Pray  Heav'n,  we  find  him  living! 
He's  a  brave  fellow;  'tis  pity  he  should  perish 

thus. 
I  Pky.  A  strong  -  hearted  man,  and  of  a 
notable  sufferance. 


Lieut.  Oh,  oh! 

1  Gent.  How  now?  how  is  it,  man? 
Lieut.  Oh,  gentlemen, 

Never  so  full  ofpain 

2  Gent.  Did  1  not  tell  you? 

Lieut.  Never  so  full  ofpain,  gentlemen* 

1  Phy.  He  is  here; 
How  do  you.  Sir  ? 

2  Phi/.  Be  of  good  comfort,  soldier; 
The  prmce  has  sent  us  to  you. 

Lieut.  Do  you  think  I  may  live? 
2  Phy.  He  alters  hourly,  strangely. 
1  Phy.  Yes,  you  may  live :  But— — 
Leon.  Finely  hutted,  doctor! 
1  Gent.  Do  not  discourage  him. 

1  Phy.  He  must  be  told  truth; 
'Tis  now  too  late  to  trifle. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Gentlemen. 

2  Gent.  Here  the  prince  comes. 
Dem.  How  now,  gentlemen  ? 

2  Gent.  Bewailing,  Sir,  a  soldier ; 
And  one,  I  think,  your  grace  will  grieve  ta 

part  with. 
But  every  living  thing— 

Dem.  'Tis  true,  must  perish  j 
Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves. 
How  dost  thou  now.  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  Faith,  'tis  true.  Sir ; 
We  are  but  spans,  and  candles'  ends. 

Leon.  He's  finely  mortified. 

Dem.  Thou  art  neart-whole  yet,  I  see.  He 
al  ters  strangely,  [him, 

And  that  apace  tbo;,  I  saw  it  this  morning  in 
When  he,  poor  man,  I  dare  swear 

Lieut.  No,  believ't.  Sir, 
I  never  felt  it.  [is  swell'd? 

Dem.  Here  lies  the  pain  now:    How  he 

1  Phy.  The  imposthume. 
Fed  with  a  new  malignant  humour  now, 
Will  grow  to  such  a  bigness,  'tis  incredible; 
The  compass  of  a  bushel  will  not  bold  it. 
And  with,  such  a  hell  of  torture  it  will  rise 

Dem.  Can  you  endure  me  touch  it?  - 
Lieut.  Oh,  I  beseech  you,  Sir! 
I  feel  you  sensibly  ere  you  come  near  me. 
Dem.  He's  finely  wrought. — ^He  must  be 
cut,  no  cure  else. 
And  suddenly ;  you  see  how  fast  he  blows  out. 
Lieut.  Good  master  doctor^  let  me  be  be* 
holden  to  you : 
I  feel  I  cannot  last 


3*  That  he  is  sick  again.']  We  do  not  doubt  but  this  should  be  printed  with  an  interrop* 
lion,  as  they  are  informing  themselves  of  the  scheme  to  be  practised  on  the  Lieutenant.  The 
preceding  speech  is  also  at  first  sight  a  little  obscure : 

. Ne^erfear  it,  the  prince  has  it,  • 

And  if  he  let  it  fall,  /  must  not  know  it; 
He  will  suspect  me  presently ;  But  you  twa 
May  help  the  plough. 

That  is,  *  tht  prince  has  undertaken  the  business,  and  if  the  Lieutenant  drops  any  mention  ol 
*  his  imaginary  illness,  I  must  appear  to  be  a  stranger  to  it,  to  avoid  suspicion:  But  you  mj 
'  assist  openly  m  carrying  on  the  plot  upon  him/ 
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2  Phi/.  For  what.  Lieutenant? 
Lieut,  But  ev*n  for  half  a  dozen  cans  of 
good  wine*  [ously. 

That  I  may  drink  my  will  out:  I  faint  bide- 
Dem.  Fetch  him  some  wine 3  and,  since 
he  must  go,  gentlemen. 
Why,  let  him  take  his  journey  merrily. 

Enter  Servant  with  wine, 

Lieut.  .That's  ev*n  the  nearest  way. 

Leon.  I  could  laugh  dead  now ! 

Deni.  Here,  off  with  that. 

Lieut.  These  two  1  give  your  grace ; 
A  poor  remembrance  of  a  dying  man.  Sir; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  wear  *cm  out, 

Dem.  I  will,  soldier. 
These  are  fine  legacies. 

Lieut.  Among  the  gentlemen, 
Ev'n  all  I  have  left ;  f  am  a  poor  man,  naked. 
Yet  something  for   rememorance;    four  a- 

piece,3*  gentlemen : 
And  so  nw  body  where  you  please.'^ 

Leon.  It  will  work. 

Lieut.  I  make  your  grace  my  executor, 
and,  I  beseech  you. 
See  my  poor  will  fulfiU'd :  Sure,  I  shall  walk 
else. 

Dem.  As  full  as  they  can  be  fill'd,  here*8 
my  hand,  soldier. 

1  Gent.  The  wine  will  tickle  him. 

lAeut.  I  would  hear  a  drum  beat. 
But  to  see  how  I  could  endure  it. 

Dem.  Beat  a  drum  there !     [Drum  within. 

Lieut.  Oh,  heavenly  music  1  I  would  hear 
one  sing  lo't. 
I  am  very  full  of  [lain. 


Dem.  Sing?  'tis  impossible. 

Lieut.  Why,  then  I  would  drink  a  drum- 
Where  lies  the  enemy?  ^^full. 

2  Gent.  Why,  here,  close  by. 

Leon.  Now  lie  begins  to  muster. 

Lieut.  And  dare  he  fight? 
Dare  he  fieht,. gentlemen? 

1  Phy.  You  must  not  cut  him ;       [left  is, 
He*s  gone  then  in  a  moment:  All  the  hope 
To  w^ork  his  weakness  into  sudden  an^er. 
And  make  him  raise  his  passion  above  his  pain« 
And  so  dispose  him  on  the  enemy : 
His  body  then,  being  stirr'd  with  violence. 
Will  purge  itself,  and  break  the  sore. 

Dem.  'Tis  true.  Sir. 

1  Phy.  And  then,  my  life  for  his— 
Lieut.  I  will  not  die  thus. 

Dem.  But  he  is  too  weak  to  do— 
Lieut.  Die  like  a  dog!  [whole. 

2  Phy.  Ay,  he's  weak  5  but  yet  he's  heart- 
Lieut.  Heml 

Dem.  An  excellent  sign. 
Lieut.  Hem! 

Dem.  Stronger  still,  and  better. 
Lieut.  Hem,  hem !  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan ! 

[Exit. 
1  Phy.  Now  he's  i*  th*  way  on't. 
Dem.  Well,  go  thy  waysj   thou  wilt  do 

something,  certain. 
Leon.  And  some  brave  thing,  or  let  mine 
ears  be  cut  off. 
He's  finely  wrought.     Let's  after  him,**  I 
pray.  Sir.  fin  him, 

But  how  this  rogue,  when  this  cloud's  melted 
And  all  discover'd— 

Dem.  That's  for  an  after*mirth.    Away, 
away,  away !  [Exeunt, 


5*  four  a  piece,  gentlemen.^  What  it  is  here,  that  the  Lieutenant  gives  to  these 

gentlemen,  is  not  ascertained  by  any  marginal  direction ;  and  consequently  we  are  in  the  dark 
as  to  that  point.  He  had  little  money,  to  boast  of,  as  we  find  by  his  own  confession :  And  he 
makes  the  Prince  his  executor;  but  tnat  he  had  ever  made  a  will,  we  have  as  little  notice  of. 

Theobald. 

What  he  gives  are  the  empty  cans,  to  be  filled  by  his  executor.  He  calls  for  half. A 
DOZEN,  to  DRINK  his  tvHl  out.  The  two  first  he  bequeaths  to  the  Prince  j  but  how  he  can 
devise  Jour  a-piecb  to  the  two  Gentlemen,  out  of  the  remainder,  we  cannot  account.  The 
passage  is  perhaps  corrupt  and  imperfect;  but  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  legacies  is  plain: 

Lieut.  See  my  poor  will  fulfiWd. 

Dem.  As  full  as  they  can  he  fill*  d,  heres  my  hand,  soldier. 

Perhaps  the  Lieutenant's  speech  should  run  thus; 

■   «    '  Among  the  gentlemen 

Ev'n  all  I  have  lefi.    I  am  a  poor  man,  naked. 

Yet  something  for  remembrance.'  Fottr— two  a-piece,  gentlemen! 

And  so,  &c. 

A  blank  was  probably  left  in  the  prompter's  book  after  the  word /b«r,  that  the  actor  might 
suit  the  legacy  to  the  number  of  gentlemen  that  accompanied  the  Prince. 

^'  Ana  so  my  body  where  you  please.]  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  but  conjecture  that 
our  Authors  wrote,  *  stow  my  body  where  you  please.' 

5*  He  s  finely  wrought. 

Dem.  LeVs  after  him* 
Leon.  /  pray.  Sir ; 
But  how  this  rogue,  &c.]  This  is  the  lection  of  all  the  former  editions.    That  the  whole 
belongs  to  Licontius,  we  believe,  will  not  be  doubted. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Seleucus,  LysimOchus,  Ptolomey, 
and  Soldiers, 

*  ScL  Let  no  man  fear  to  die :  We  love  to 
sleep  all,  [ages, 

And  deatii  is  but  the  sounder  sleep.  All 
And  all  hours  call  us;  'tis  so  common,  easy. 
That  little  children  tread  those  paths  before  us. 
We  are  not  sick,  nor  our  souls  press'd  with 

sorrows. 
Nor  go  we  out  like  tedious  talcs,  forgotten. 
High,    high  we  come,   and  hearty  to  our 

funerals, 
And,  as  the  sun  that  sets,  in  blood  let's  fall. 
Lysim.  'Tis  true,  they  have  us  fast,  we  can- 
not 'scape  'em,  [us. 
Nor  keeps  the  brow  of  Fortune  one  smile  for 
Di^-honourable  ends  we  can  'scape  thouj^h,'' 
And,  worse  tlian  those,  captivities:  We  can 

die; 
And  dying  nobly,  tho'  we  leave  behind  us 
These  clods  of  ilesh,  that  are  too-massy  bur- 
thens, [quests! 
Our  living;  souls  fly  crown  d  with  living  con- 
PtoL  They  have  begun;  fight  bravely,  and 
fall  bravely;  [now. 
And  may  that  man  that  Bceks  to  save  his  life 
By  price,  or  promise,  or  by  iear  falls  from  us. 
Never  again  be  blest  with  name  of  Soldier! 

Enter  a  Sollicr, 

ScL  How  now?  Who  charged  first?  I  seek 
a  brave  hand 
To  set  me  off  in  death. 

Sold,  We  are  not  charg'd.  Sir; 
The  prince  lies  still. 

Set,  How  comes  this  larum  up  then? 

Sold.  There  is  one  desperate  fellow,  with 

the  devil  in  him, 

(He  never  durst  do  this  else)  has  broke  into  us. 

And  here  he  bangs  ye  two  or  three  before 

him,  [panies. 

There  five  or  six ;  ventures  upon  whole  com- 

Ptol.  And  is  not  seconded? 

Sold.  Not  a  man  follows. 

Sel.  Nor  cut  i'  pieces? 

Sold.  Their  wonder  yet  has  stayM  'em. 

»SV/.  Let's  in  and  see  this  miracle. 

Ptol.  I  admire  it!  {^Exeunt. 

Enter  Leontius  and  Gentlemen. 

Leon.  Fetch  him  off,  fetch  him  off!  I  am 
sure,  he's  clouted. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  how  'twould  take? 
1  Gent.  'Tis  admirable ! 


Enter  Lieutenant,  with  colours  in  his  hand, 
pursuing  three  or  Jour  Soldiers. 

Lieut.  Follow  that  blow,  my  friend !  there's 
at  your  coxcombs! 
I  fieht  to  save  me  from  the  surgeons*  miseries. 
Leon.  How  the  knave  curries  'em! 
Lieut.  You  cannot,  rogues, 
'Till  you  have  my  diseases,  fly  my  fury. 
Ye  bread-and-butter  rogues,  do  ye  rim  from 
me?  [hunt  ye. 

An  my  side  would  give  me  leave,  I  woulcf  so 
Ye    porridge  -  gutted  slaves,    ye  veal -broth 
boobies! 

Enter  Demetrius,  Physicians,  and 
Gentlemen. 

Leon.  Enough,  enough.  Lieutenant!  thou 

hast  done  bravely. 
lypm.  Mirror  of  man! 
Lieut.  There's  a  flag  for  you.  Sir : 
I  took  it  out  o'  th'  shop,  and  never  paid  for't. 
I'll  to  'em  again;  I  am  not  come  to  th*  text 

yet. 
Dcm.  No  more,  my  soldier.    Beshrew  my 

heart,  he  is  hurt  sore. 
Leon.  Hang  him,  he'll  lick  all  those  whole. 

1  Phy.  Now  will  we  take  him. 
And  cure  him  in  a  trice. 

Dem.  Be  careful  of  him. 
Lieut.  Let  me  live  but  two  years,  and  do 
what  you  will  with  me: 
I  never  had  but  two  hours  yet  of  happiness. 
Pray  ye,  give  me  nothing  to  provoke  my  va« 

lour ; 
For  I  am  ev'n  as  weary  of  this  fighting 

2  Phy.  You  shall  have  nothing.     Come  to 
the  prince's  tent,  [you; 

And  there  the  surgeons  presently  shall  search 
Then  to  your  rest. 

Lieut.  A  little  handsome  litter 
To  lay  me  in,  and  I  shall  sleep. 
Leon.  Look  to  him. 

Dem.  1  do  bclfeve  a  horse  begot  this  fellow; 
He  never  knew  his  strength  yet. — ^They  are 
our  own. 
Leon.  I  think  so ;  I  am  cozen'd  else.    I 
would  but  see  now 
A  way  to  fetch  these  off,  and  save  their  ho- 
nours. 
Dem.  Only  their  lives. 
Leon.  Pray  you,  take  no  way  of  peace  now. 
Unless  it  be  with  infinite  advantage. 

Dem.  I  shall  be  rul'd.   Let  the  battles  now 
move  forward ; 
Ourself  will  give  the  signal. 


35  Dishonoural'le  ends  we  can  'scape  though. 

And,  worse  than  (hose  captivities,  we  can  die. 

And  dying  nobly,  &c.]  By  an  ill  regulation  of  the  stops,  these  words  convey  a  sense 
directly  opposite  to  that  intended  by  the  writer ;  asserting  that  death  is  worse  than  captivity  : 
Whereas  Lysimachns  is  meant  to  deVlare,  that  •  thoy  can  escape  dishonourable  ends,  and  what 
*  is  still  worse  than  those  dishonourable  ends,  the  living  in  captivity. — We  can  die ;  and,  by  a 
«  poble  death,  though  our  bodies  arc  left  behind,  our  souls  are  crowned  with  conquest.' 
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(Enter  Trumpet  and  Herald.) 

Now,  Herald^  what's  your  message? 

Her.  From  my  masters 
This  honourable  courtesy »  a  parley 
For  half  an  hour;  no  more,  Sir. 

Detn.  Let  'em  come  on ; 
They  have  my  princely  word. 

Enter  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemeyt 
attendants  and  Soldiers, 

Her.  They  are  here  to  attend*  you. 

Dem,  Now,  princes,  your  demands  ? 

SeL  Peace,  if  it  may  be 
Without  the  too-much  tiiinture  of  our  honour. 
Peace;  and  we*ll  buy  it  too. 

Dem.  At  what  pnce? 

Lysim.  Tribute. 

Ptol.  At  all  the  charge  of  this  war. 

Leon.  That  will  not  do.  [gether. 

Set.  Leontius,  you  and  I  have  served  to- 
And  run  thro*  many  a  fortune  with  our  swords. 
Brothers  in  wounds  and  health ;  one  meat  has 
fed  us ;  [cover'd  us ; 

One  tent  a  thousand  times  from  cold  night 
Our  loves  have  been  but  one;  and  had  we 
died  then,  [tions : 

One  monument  had  held  our  names  and  ac- 
Why  do  you  set  upon  your  Iriends  such  prices. 
And  sacrifice  to  giddy  Chance  such  trophies? 
Have  we  forgot  to  die?  or  are  our  virtues 
Less  in  afflictions  constant,  than  our  fortunes? 
You  are  deceived,  old  soldier. 

Leon.  I  know  your  worths,  [tues. 

And  thus  low  bow  in  reverence  to  your  vir- 
Were  these  my  wars,  or  led  my  pow*r  in 

chief  here, 
I  Icnew  then  how  to  meet  your  memories :  ^^ 
They  are  my  king's  employments;  this  man 

fights  now. 
To  whom  I  owe  all  duty,  faith,  and  service; 
This  man,  that  fled  before  ye.  Call  back  that. 
That  bloody  day  again,   call  that  diszrace 
home,  LUP' 

And  then  an  easy  peace  may  sheath  our  swords 


I  am  not  greedy  of  your  lives  and  fortunes. 
Nor  do  I  oape  ungratefully  to  swallow  you. 
(Honour,  the  spur  of  all  illustrious  natures, 
\That  itiadeybiiTamous  soldiers,  anclliext  k  ings. 
And  not  ambitious  envy,  strikes  me  forwara. 
ill  3^ou  unarm,  ana  yield  yourselves  his 

prisoners? 

SeL   We  never    knew  what  that  sound 
meant :  No  ^es 
Shall  ever  bind  this  body,  but  embraces ;  [me. 
Nor  weight  of  sorrow  here,  till  earth  fall  on 
Leon.  Expect  our  charge  then. 
Ly^m.  "lis  the  nobler  courtesy!  fus ! 

And  so  we  leave  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  bless 
Dem.  Stay!  Have  you  any  hope? 
SeL  We  have  none  left  us. 
But  that  one  comfort  of  our  deaths  together: 
Give  us  but  room  to  fight. 
Leon,  Win  it,  and  wear  it. 
Ptol.  Call  from  the  hills  those  companies 
hang  o'er  us 
Like  bursting  clouds;   and  then  break  in» 
and  take  us. 
Dem.  Find  such  a  soldier  will  forsake  ad- 
vantage, [ble. 
And  we'll  draw  off.    To  shew  I  dare  be  no- 
And  hang  a  light  out  to  you  in  this  darkness, 
(The  light  of  peace!)  give  up  those  cities, 

forts. 

And  all  tliose  frontier-countries,  to  our  uses. 

SeL  Is  this  the  peace?  traitors  to  those  that 

feed  us.  Jus? 

Our  gods  and  people,  give  our  countries  from 

Lysim.  Begm  the  knell;  it  sounds  a  great 

deal  sweeter. 
Ptol.  Let  loose  your  servant  Death ! 
SeL  Fall  Fate  upon  us. 
Our  memories  shall  never  stink  behind  us! 
Dem.  Scleucus!  great  Seleucus ! 
Sold.  I'lie  prince  calls.  Sir.  [tesy, 

Dem.  Thou  stock  of  nobleness  and  cour« 
Thou  father  of  the  war ! 

Leon.  What  means  the  prince  now  ? 
Detn,  Give  me  my  standard  here. 
Lysim.  His  anger's  melted. 


'•  /  knew  then  how  to  meet  your  memories.]  I  have  observeil,  that  our  Poets  frequently 
employ  the  word  memory  in  an  uncommon  and  abstracted  sense.  I  think,  Leontius  means 
here,  that  then  he  could  meet  the  remembrance  of  those  occurrences  which  are  summed  up  by 
Scleucus  in  his  preceding  speech.  Theobald. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  memory  for  memorial  in  the  same  manner;  as,  in  As  You  Like  It, 
•ct  ii.  scene  iii. 

'  Oh,  my  sweet  master!  oh,  you  memory 
•Ofold  Sir  Rowland!' 

So,  in  the  Atheists  Tragedy,  by  Cyril  Tourner,  l6ll, 

'  And  with  his  body  place  that  memory 

*  Of  noble  Charlemont.' 

And  in  Byron's  Tragedy,  by  Chapman, 

'  That  statue  will  I  prize  past  all  the  jewels 

*  Within  the  cabinet  of  Beatrice, 

'  The  memory  of  my  grandame.  Steevens. 

The  use  of  the  word  memories  in  this  passage  is  neither  so  clear  nor  so  elegant  as  the  applica- 
tion of  it  by  Shakespeare. 
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Dem.  You,  gentlemen,  that  were  his  pri- 
soners. 
And  felt  the  bounty  of  that  noble  nature, 
Liay  all  your  hands,  and  bear  these  colours  to 
him,  [dicrl 

The  standard  of  the  kingdom.    Take  it,  Sol- 
Piol  What  will  this  mean? 
Dem.  Thou  hast  won  it ;  bear  it  off; 
And  draw  thy  men  home  whilst  we  wait 
upon  thee. 
Sel.  You  shall  have  all  our  countries. 
Lysim.  Ptol.  All,  by  Heav'n,  Sir. 
Dem.  I  will  not  have  a  stone,  a  bush,  a 
bramble : 
No!  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  I'll  start  you. 
DrAw  ofi^  and  make  a  lane  thro'  all  the  army« 


That  these,  that  have  subdu'd  us,  may  maich 
thro*  us. 
Sel.  Sir,  do  not  make  me  surfeit  with  such 
goodness; 
1*11  bear  your  standard  for  you,  follow  you. 
Dem.  I  swear  it  shall  be  so;  march  thro' 
me  fairly,  [leucus! 

And  thine  oe  this  dav*s  honour,  great  Se- 
Ptol.  Mirror  of  noble  minds! 
Dem.  Nay,  then  you  hate  me. 

[Exeunt  with  drums  and  shouts, 

Leon.  I  cannot  speak  now!  Well,  go  thy 

ways! 

At  a  sure  piece  o*  bravery  thou  art  the  best ! 

These  men  arc  won  by  th*  necks  now.     I'll 

send  a  post  away.  \Exii, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  Ir 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus. 

Ant,  Tyro  aptness  in  her? 

-'-^      Men.  Not  an  immodest  motion ; 
And  yet,  when  she  is  courted,  makes  as  wild 
witty  answers [her  thus. 

Ant.  This  niDte  fires  me!  I  must  not  have 

Men.  We  cannot  alter  her. 

Ant.  Have  you  put  the  youths  upon  her? 

Mm,  All  that  know  any  thing. 
And  have  been  studied  how  to  catch  a  beauty; 
But,   like  so   many  whelps  about  an    ele- 
phant  

The  prince  is  coming  home.  Sir. 

Ant.  I  hear  that  too ; 
But  that's  no  matter.     Am  I  alter'd  well? 

Men.  Not  to  be  known,  I  think.  Sir. 

Ant.  I  must  see  her. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen,  or  Lords, 

1  Gent.  I  offer'd  all  I  had,  all  I  could  think 
of,  [I  think. 

I  try'd  her  thro'  all  the  points  o*  th*  compass, 

2  Gent.  She  studies  to  undo  the  court,  to 
plant  here 

The  enemy  to  our  age.  Chastity. 
She  is  the  first  that  e'er  balk'd  a  close  arbour. 
And  the  sweet  contents  within :  She  hates 
curl'd  heads  too;  [try. 

And  setting  up  of  beards,  she  swears,  is  iclola- 
1  Gent,  I  never  knew  so  fair  a  face  so  froze; 
Yet  she  would  make  one  think— 


2  Gent,  True,  by  her  carriage; 
For  she's  as  wanton  as  a  kid,  to  th*  outside. 
As  full  of  mocks  and  taunts.     I  kiss'd  her 

hand  too, 
Walk*d  with  her  half  an  hour. 

1  Gent.  She  heard  me  sine. 

And  sung  herself  too;  she  smgs  admirably; 
But  still  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tis  her  trick 
To  minister  enough  of  those,  then  presently. 
With  some  new  flam  or  other,  nothing  to  tn 

matter. 
And  such  a  frown  as  would  sink  all  before  her. 
She  takes  her  chamber.    Come,  we  shall  not 

be  the  last  fools. 

2  Gent,  Not  by  a  hundred,  I  hope 5  'tis  a 
strange  wench. 

Ant,  This  screws  me  up  still  higher. 

Enter  Celia,  and  Ladies  behind  her. 

Men,  Here  she  comes.  Sir. 
Ant,  Then,  be  you  gone^  and  take  the  wor 
men  with  you : 
And  lay  those  jewels  in  her  way. 

Celia,  If  I  stay  longer, 
I  shall  number  as  many  lovers  as  Lajs  did.'^ 
How  they  flock  after  me!   Upon  my  coo^ 
science,  [morning: 

I  have  had  a  dozen  horses  given  me  this 
I'll  ev'n  set  up  a  troop,  and  turn  she-soldier. 
A  good  discrete  wench  now,  that  were  not 

hide- bound. 
Might  raise  a  fine  estate  here,  and  suddenly : 


37  /  shall  number  as  many  lovers  as  Lais  did.']  Lais  was  a  most  exceeding  handsome  cour*- 
tczan  residing  at  Corinth,  in  the  times  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes;  but  she  heJd  up  her  favowri 
at  so  exorbitant  a  rate,  that  it  became  a  proverbial  saying : 

Non  cuivis  hominum  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 
i.  0,  It  is  not  every  man^  who  can  afToid  to  go  .to  Corinth:  at  leasit  to  have  an  amour  there. 
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For  these  warm  things  will  give  their  souls — 

I  can  go  no  where. 
Without  a  world  of  offerings  to  my  excellence: 
I  am  a  queen,  a  goddess,  I  know  not  what; 
And  no  constellation  in  all  Heav*n,  but  I 

out-shine  it. 
And  they  have  found  out  now,  I  have  no  eyes 
Of  mortal  lights ;  but  certain  influences. 
Strange  virtuous  lightnings,  human  nature 

starts  at; 
And  I  can  kUl  my  twenty  in  a  morning, 

With  as  much  ease  now Ha!  what  are 

these?  new  projects? 
Where  are  my  honourable  ladies?  Are  you 

out  too? 
Nay,  then  I  must  buy  the  stock ;  ^^  send  me 

good  carding! 
I  hope  the  princess  hand  be  not  in  this  sport : 
I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  cannot  hear  from 
him,  [recreations. 

And  that,  that  troubles  me :  All  these  were 
Had  1  but  his  sweet  company  to  laugh  with 

me. 

What  fellow's  that?  Another  apparition? 

This  is  the  loving' st  age!  1  should  know  that 

face;  l^^^^' 

Sure,  I  have  seen*t  before ;  not  long  since  nei- 

AnL  She  sees  me  now.     Oh,  neav*n,  a 

most  rare  creature  > 
Celia,  Yes,  'tis  the  same:  1*11  take  no  no- 
tice Of  you; 
But,  if  I  do  not  fit  you,  let  me  fr}'  for*t. 
Is  all  this  cackling  for  your  egg?— »They  are 
fair  onesj  [stumble 

Excellent  rich»   no  doubt,   too;    and   may 
A  good  staid  mind ;  but  I  can  go  thus  by  'em. 
"My  honest  friend,  do  you  set  on  these  jewels? 
Ant,  Set 'em  off,  lady? 
Celia.  I  mean,  sell  *em  here.  Sir. 
Ant.  She's  very  quick.    [Aside.'} — For  sale 

they  are  not  meant,  sure. 
Ceiia.  For  sanctity,  I  think,  much  less. 

Good  even.  Sir. 
Ani.  Nay,  noble  lady,  stay  t  *Tis  yon  must 
wear  *em : 
Kever  look  strange,  they  are  worthy  your 
best  beauty, 
Celia.  Did  you  speak  to  mc? 
Ant.  To  you,  or  to  none  living : 
To  you  they're  sent,  to  you  they're  sacriiic'd. 
Celia.  I'll  never  look  a  horse  i'  th*  mouth 
that's  giv'n ; 
I  thank  you,  Sir:  I'll  send  one  to  reward  you. 
Ant.  Do  you  never  ask  who  sent  'era  ? 
Celia.  Never,  I ; 
Nor  never  care.    If  it  be  an  honest  end, 
That  end's  the  full  reward,  and  thanks  but 

slubber  it : 
if  it  be  ill,  1  will  not  urge  the  acquaintance. 


Ant.  This  has  a  soul  indeed. — ^Pray,  let  me 

tell  you !  [handsomely, 

Celia.  I  care  not  if  you  do,  so  you  do  it 

And  not  stand  picking  of  your  words. 

Ant,  The  king  sent  'em.  [fellow ! 

Celia.  Away,  away  1  thou  art  some  foolish 

And,  now  I  think,  thou  hast  stole  'em  too. 

The  king  sent  *em  ?  [lievc 

Alas,  good  man  I  Wouldst  thou  make  me  be- 

He  has  nothing  to  do  with  things  of  these 

worths. 
But  wantonly  to  fling  'em  ?  He's  an  old  man, 
A  good  old  man,  they'say,  too.    I  dare  swear. 
Full  many  a  year  ago  he*  left  these  gambols* 
Here,  take  your  trinkets. 

Ant.  Sure,  1  do  not  lie,  lady.  [ably : 

Celia.  I  know  thou  licst  extremely,  damn- 
'^ou  hast  a  lying  face ! 

Ant.  I  was  never  thus  rattled.         [Aside, 
Celia.  But,  say,  I  should  believe:   Why 
are  these  sent  me? 
And  why  art  thou  the  messenger?  Who  art 
thou?  [consider 

Ant.  Lady,  look  on  'em  wisely,  and  then 
Who  can  send  such  as  these,  but  a  king  only? 
And,  to  what  beauty  can  they  be  oblations, 
But  only  yours?  For  me,  that  am  the  carrier^ 
'Tis  only  fit,  you  know;  I  am  his  servant ^ 
And  have  fulfill'd  his  will. 

Celia.  You  are  short  and  pithy. 
What  must  my  beauty  do  for  these? 

Ant.  Sweet  lady, 
You  cannot  be  so  hard  of  understand! rfg, 
When  a  king's  favour  shines  upon  yoCi  glo* 

And  speaks  his  love  in  these [riously^ 

Celia.  Oh,  then,  love's  the  matter; 
Sir- reverence  Love  i  Now  I  begin  to  feel  you : 
And  I  should  be  the  king's  %vhore;  a  bravt 

title! 
And  go  as  glorious  as  the  sun ;  oh,  brave  still  t 
The  chief  command ress  of  his  concubines. 
Hurried  from  place  to  place  to  nieet  his  plea^- 
surest 
Ani.  A  devilish  subtle  ij^ench;  but  a  rar« 
spirit.  [Aside».^ 

Celia.  And  when  the  good  old  sponge  had 
suck'd  my  youth  dry. 
And  left  some  of  his  royal  aches  in  my  bones; 
When  time  shall  tell  me,  I  have  plou^h'd  my 

life  up,  pno 

And  cast  long  furrows  in  my  face  to  sink 
Ant.  You  niust  not  think  so,  lady. 
Celia.  Then  can  these;,  Sir,  [beauty. 

These  precious  things,  the  price  of  youth  and 
This  shop  hereof  sin-offering,  set  me  off  again? 
Can  it  restore  me  chaste,  young,  innocent? 
Purge  me  to  what  I  was?  add  to  my  memory 
'  An  honest  and  a  noble  fame?  The  king'< 
vice!»9 


»•  Naif,  then,  J  must  bu\-  the  stock ;  send  me  good  carding.]  i.  e.  I  must  play  out  the  game ; 
I  roust  take  in  the  cards :  Buying  the  stock  is  a  term  used  at  an  old-fashionea  game  called  We^A-. 

Theobald. 
39         >  The  king's  device,  &c.]  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  the  genuine  reading,  as 

when  the  corrupted,  one  carries  sometliing  like  sense  with  it    That  it  was  tlie  king's  device  tv 
Vol.  I.  ^  uZ 
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I'he  sin's  as  universal  as  the  sun  is, 
And  lights  an  universal  torch  to  shame  me. 
Ant.  Do  you  hold  so  slight  account  of  a 
great  king's  favour, 
That  all  knees  bow  to  purchase? 

Celia.  Prithee,  peace! 
If  thou  kncw'st  hovir  ill-favour'dly  thy  tale 
becomes  thee. 

And  what  ill  root  it  takes 

u4ni.  You  will  be  wiser. 
Celia.  Could  the  king  find  no  shape  to  shift 
his  pandar  into,  [too? 

But  reverend  age?  and  one  so  like  himself 
jint.  She  has  found  me  out.  [^Aside, 

Celia.  Cozen  the  world  with  gravity? 
Prithee,  resolve  me  one  thing  j  does  the  king 
love  thee? 
Ant.  I  think  he  does. 
Celia.  It  seems  so,  by  thv  office : 
He  loves  thy  use,  and,  when  that's  ended, 

hates  thee. 
Thou  seem'st  to  mc  a  soldier. 
Ant.  Yes,  I  am  one. 
Celia.  And  hast  fought  for  thy  country? 
Ant.  Many  a  time. 
Celia,  May- be,  commanded  too? 
Ant^  I  have  done,  lady. 
Celia.  Oh,  wretched  man,  below  the  state 
of  pity!  [nour? 

Canst  tnou  forget,  thou  wert  begot  m  ho- 
A  free  companion  for  a  king?  A  soldier? 
Whose  nobleness  dare  feel  no  want,  but  ene- 
mies? [edly. 
Canst  thou  forget  this,  and  decline  so  wretch- 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bawdry  ?  of  base  bawdry? 
Feed  on  the  scum  of  sin?  Fling  thy  sword 
from  thee,    .                                     [thee! 
Dishonour  to  the  noble  name  that  nurb'd 
Go,  beg  diseases !  Let  them  be  thy  armours ; 
Thy  fighu  the  flames  of  lust,  and  their  foul 
issues. 
Ani.  Why  then,  I  am  a  king,  and  mine 
own  speaker.                                   [poser. 
Celia.  And  I  as  free  as  you,  mine  own  dis- 
There,  take  your  jewels;  let  'cm  give  them 
lustres                                  f yourself,  Sirj 
That  have  dark  lives  and  souls:  Wear  'cm 
Y^ou'll  seem  a  devil  else. 
Ant.  I  conmiand  you,  stay. 


Celia.  Be  just,  I  am  commanded. 

Ant.  I  will  not  wrong  you. 

Celia.  Then  thus  low  falls  my  duty. 

Ant.  Can  you  love  me? 
Say  *  ay,'  and  all  1  have 

Celia.  I  cannot  love  you;  [j'ou. 

Without  the  breach  of  faith,  I  cannot  Jhear 

You  hang  upon  my  love  like  frosts  on  lillies. 

rTah'"aie,  but  I  cannot  love ! ^^YoiTrc  "an- 

swer'd.  [Kant. 

Ant.  I  must  find  apter  means;  I  love  her 
truly.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Demetrius^  Leontius,  Lieutenant, 
Genilcmen,  Soldiers,  and  Host. 

Dem.  Hither,  do  you  say,  she  is  come? 

Host.  Yes,  Sir,  I'm  sureon't: 

For;  whilst  I  waited  on  you,  putting  my  wife 

in  trust,  [round  her, 

I  know  not  by  what  means,  but  the  king 

And  hither  she  was  brought.     How,  or  to 

what  end 

Dcin.  My  father  found  her? 

Host.  So  my  wife  informs  me. 

Dem.  Leontius,  pray  draw  off  the  soldien : 
I  would  a  while  be  private. 

Leon.  Fall  off,  gentlemen ! 
The  prince  would  be  alone. 

[Exeunt  Leon,  and  Sold, 

Dem.  Is  he  so  cunning? 
There  is  some  trick  in  this,  and  you  must 
know  it,  [so— 

And   be  an  agent  too ;  which,  if  it  prove 

Host.  Pull  me  to  pieces.  Sir. 

Dem.  My  father  found  her?      [willingly? 
My  father  brought  her  hither?    Went   snc 

Host.  My  wife  says,  full  of  doubts. 
•  Dem.  I  cannot  blame  her.         [mankind ! 
No  more.    There  is  no  trust,  no  faith,  iu 

Enter  Antigonus,  Menippus,  Leontius, 
and  Soldiers. 

Ant.  Keep  her  up  close;  he  must  not  come 

to  see  her. 
You  are  welcome  nobly  now !  welcome  home, 

gentlemen !  ["*y» 

You  nave  done  a  courteous  service  on  the  en'e- 


dcbauch  her,  is  certain;  but  this  is  scarcely  an  a^ravation  of  her  guilt.  The  redundancy  of 
two  syllables  in  the  verse  made  me  hesitate  upon  it ;  when  the  following  reading  immediately 
occurred,  which  I  doubt  not  to  be  the  true  one,  as  the  expression  is  extremely  poetical ;  and 
the  sentiment  becomes  every  way  worthy  of  our  Authors.  «> 


The  ki?ig's  vice! 

viz.  That  if  she  becomes  the  vice,  or  the  occasion  of  it  in  the  king;  her  example  will  ha^-e  a 
universal  bad  influence,  and  her  memory  be  branded  to  all  ages.  Seward. 

Vice  is  certainly  most  agreeable  to  the  context : 

The  kings  vice! 

77/c  sm's  as  universal  as  the  sun  is. 

And  lights  an  everlasting  torch  to  shame  me. 

That  is,  '  When  vice  resides  in  a  king,  tlie  eminence  of  his  rank  makes  the  sin,  as  well  as  iu- 
'  famy,  as  conspicuous  as  the  sun.* 
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Has  tied  his  faith  for  ever;  you  shall  find  it. 
You  are  not  now  id's  debt,  son.     Still  your 

sad  looks? 
Lieontius,  what's  the  matter? 

Leon.  Truth,  Sir,  I  know  not: 
Wc  have  been  merry  since  we  went. 
Lieut.  1  feel  it. 

Ant.  Come,  what's  the  matter  now?    Do 
you  want  money? 
Sure,  he  has  heard  o'  ih*  wench.         [Aside. 

Dcm,  Is  that  a  want.  Sir? 
I  would  fain  speak  to  your  grace. 
j47if.  You  may  do  freely. 
J)em.  And  not  deserve  your  anger? 
ylnt.  That  you  may  too. 
X)rwi.  There  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  some 
time  my  prisoner, 
Which  I  thought  well  of,  Sir.     Your  grace 
conceives  me? 
AnL  I  do  indeed,  and  with  much  grief 
conceive  you ;  [you. 

With  full  as  much  grief  as  your  mother  bare 
There  was  such  a  woman :  'Would  I  might 

as  well  say. 
There  was  no  such,  Demetrius. 

Dcm.  She  was  virtuous. 
And  therefore  not  unfit  my  j^outh  to  love  her. 

She  was  as  fair 

Ant.  Her  beauty  I'll  proclaim  too, 
To  be  as  rich  as  ever  reign'd  ih  woman ; 
But  how  she  made  that  good,  the  devil  knows. 
Dem.  She  was — Oh,  Heav'n! 
Ant.  The  hell  to  all  thy  glories, 
Swallow'd   thy  youtii,   made  shipwreck    of 

thine  honour: 
She  was  a  devil! 

L>em.  You  are  my  father,  Sir. 

Ant.  And  since  you  take  a  pride  to  shew 

your  follies,  ^  ['em. 

I'll  muster  'em,  and  all  the  world  shall  view 

Leon.  What  heat  is  this?  The  king's  eyes 

speak  his  anger. 
Anl.  Thou  hast  abus'd  thy  youth,  drawn 
to  thv  fellowship. 
Instead  of  ort^  and  arms,  a  woman's  kisses. 
The  subtilties  and  soft  heats  of  a  harlot. 
Dcm.  Good  Sir,  mistake  her  not. 
Aiif.  A  witch,  a  sorceress!  [trius!) 

(I  tell  thee  but  the  truth;  and  hear,  Deme- 
SV'hich  has  so  dealt  upon  thy  blood  with 
charms,  [tues; 

J>ev'iish  and  dark ;  so  lock'd  up  all  thy  vir- 
So  pluck'd  thee  back  from  what  thou  sprung  st 

from,  glorious 

Dem.  Oh,  Heaven,  that  any  tongue  but 
his  durst  say  this !  [ther, 

Tliat  any  heart  durst  harbour  it !  Dread  fa- 
If  for  the  innocent  the  gods  allow  us 

To  bend  our  knees ^ 

Ant.  Away;  thou  art  bewitch'd  stilU 
Though  s>he  be  dead,  her  pow'r  still  lives  upon 
thee. 


Dem.    Dead!    dead!    Oh,  sacred  Sir!*^ 

Dead,  did  you  say? 
Ant.  She  is  dead,  fool. 
Defn.  It  is  not  possible!  Be  not  so  angry. 
Say,  she  is  fall'n  under  your  sad  displeasure. 
Or  any  thing,  but  dead.     Say  she  is  banish'd  3 
Invent  a  crime,  and  Til  believe  it,  Sir. 

Ant.  Dead  by  the  law :  We  found  her  hell, 
and  her;  [perish'd. 

I  mean  her  charms  and  spells,  for  wnich  she 
And  she  confess'd,  she  drew  thee  to  thy  ruin; 
And  purpos'd  it,  purpos'd  my  empire's  over- 
throw. [Sir? 
Dem.  But  is  she  dead?  was  there  no  pity. 
If  her  youth  err'd,  was  there  no  mercy  shevvn 
her?                                      [demn'd  her? 
Did  you  look  on  her  face,  when  you  con- 
Ant.  I  look'd  into  her  heart,  and  there  she 
was  hideous.                            [untimely? 
Dcm.  Can  she  be  dead?   Can  virtue  fall 
Ant.  She's  dead ;  deservingly  she  died. 
Dem.  I've  done  then.                  [vanish'd! 
Oh,  matchless  sweetness,  whither  art  thou 
Oh,  thou  fair  soul  of  all  thy  sex,  what  para- 
dise                                             [son.  Sir, 
Hast  thou  enrich'd  and  bless'd? — I  am  youf 
And  t*  all  you  shall  command  stand  most 

obedient : 
Only  a  little  time  I  must  entreat  you. 
To  study  to  forj^ct  her;  'twill  not  be  lone.  Sir, 
Nor  I  longafuT  it. — Art  thou  dead,  Celia? 
Dead,  my  poor  wench  ?  My  joy  pluck'd  green, 

with  violence? 
Oh,  fair  sweet  flower,  farewell!  Come,  thou 
destroyer,  [me  1 

Sorrow,  thou  melter  of  the  soul,  dwell  with 
Dwell  with  me,  solitary  thoughts,  tears,  cry- 
ing?!  [me! 
Nothing,  that  loves  the  day,  love  me,  or  seek 
Nothing,  that  loves  his  own  life,  haunt  about 
me !  [eyes  more. 
And,  Love,  I  charge  thee,  never  charm  miiie 
Nor  e'er  betray  a  beauty  to  my  curses  : 
For  I  shall  curse  all  now,  hate  all,  forsweai: 

all. 
And  all  the  brood  of  fruitful  Nature  vex  at  j 
For  she  is  gone  that  was  all,  and  I  nothing ! 
[^Exeunt  Dem.  and  Gent, 
Ant.  This  opinion  must  be  maintain  d. 
Men.  It  shall  be.  Sir.  [sure 

Ant.  Let  him  go ;  I  can  at  mine  own  plea- 
Draw  him  to  th'  right  again.     Wait  your  in- 

si  ructions ; 
And  see  the  soldier  paid,  Leontius. 
Once  more,  vDu'rc  welcome  home  all ! 
All.  Health  to  your  majesty! 

[iExeimt  Ant.  &c, 
ong   the  journey; 
how  canst  thou  tell  ? 
Host.  I  did  :  but  I  am  sure  'tis  so :  Had  I 
stay'd  behind, 
I  think  this  had  not  prov'd. 


♦^  Dead?  O  sacred  5ir.]. Wc  apprehend  the  word  dead  was  repeated  twice  here,  and  ha4 
l)een  dropjjed  at  press. 
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Leon,  A  wench  the  reason? 
.    LieuL  Who's  that  talks  of  a  wench  there? 

Leon.  All  this  discontent 
VVbout  a  wench  ? 

Lieut,  Where  is  this  wench,  good  colonel? 

Jacon,  Prilhee,  hold  thy  peace  I  Who  calls 
thee  to  council? 

Lieut.  Why,  if  there  be  a  wench 

Leon,  *Tis  lit  thou  know  her,  [her. 

That  ril  say  for  thee;  and  as  fit  thou'rt  for 
)^t  her  be  niew*d  or  stopt.    How  is  it^  gen- 
tlemen? 

Enter  two  Gentlemen, 

\  Gent,   He*s  wondrous  discontent;  he*ll 
speak  to  no  man. 

2  Gent.  H'  has  taken  his  chamber  close, 
admits  no  entrance ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  and  cryings*out 

Host.  *Ti8so,  Sir; 
And  now  I  wish  inysclf  half-hang*d  ere  I 
went  this  journey. 

Leon,  W^hat  is  this  woman?  < 

Lieut.  Ay! 

Host.  I  cannot  tell  you> 
|)ut  handsome  as  Heav'n. 
'    Lieut,  She*s  not  so  high,  I  hope.  Sir. 

Leon,  Where  is  she? 

fjieut.  Ay,  that  would  be  known. 

Leon.  Wny,  sirrah 

HosL  I  cannot  shew  ye  neither; 
The  king  hjis  now  disposed  of  her. 

Leon.  There  lies  the  matter. 
Will  he  admit  none  to  come  to  comfort  him? 

1  Gent.  Not  any  near,  nor,  let  'em  knock 
their  hearts  out. 
Will  never  speak . 

Lieut.  *Tis  the  best  way,  if  he  have  her; 
For,  look  you,  a  man  would  be  loth  to  be 

disturbed  in's  pastime; 
*Tis  every  good  man's  case. 

Leon.  'Tis  all  thy  living. 
We  must  not  suffer  this,  we  dare  not  suffer  it : 
For,  when  these  tender  souls  meet  deep  af- 
flictions, [*em. 
They  are  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  with 
But  drop  away  as  snow  does  from  a  mountain. 
And,  in  the  torrent  of  their  own  sighs,  sink 

themselves. 
I  will  and  must  speak  to  him. 

Lieut.  So  must  I  too: 
He  promis'd  me  a  charge. 

Leon,  Of  what?  of  children?  [pany> 

Ujion  my  conscience,  th*  hast  a  double  com- 
And  all  of  thine  own  begetting,  already. 

ZiVm/.  That's  all  one;  ['em: 

rU  raise  'em  to  a  regiment,  and  then  command 


When  they  tarn  disobedient,  unbeget  'exn» 
Knock  'em  o'  th'  head^  and  put  in  new. 

Leon.  A  rare  wayl 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  art  not  valiant  enough 
To  dare  to  see  the  prince  now  ? 

Lieut.  Do  you  think  he's  angry? 

1  Gent.  Extremely  vex'd. 

2  Gent.  To  the  endang'ring  of  any  man 
comes  near  him. 

1  Gent,  Yet,  if  thou  couldst  but  win  him 
out,  whate'er  thy  suit  were. 
Believe  it  Ranted  presently. 

Leon.  Yet  thou  must  think,  tho*. 
That  in  the  doing  he  may  break  upon  you ; 
And 

Lieut.  If  he  do  not  kill  me    ■ 
Leon,  There's  the  question. 
Lieut,  For  half  a  dozen  hurts 
Leon,  Art  thou  so  valiant? 
Lieut.  Not  absolutely  so,  neither: — ^No,  it 
cannot  be;  [about  me; 

I  want  my  imposthumes,  and  my  things^* 
Yet,  111  make  danger,  colonel. 

Leon.  'Twill  be  rare  sport, 

Howe'er  it  take.  Give  me  thy  hand!  If  thou 

dost  this/  [for'L 

I'll  raise  thee  up  a  horse-troop,  take  my  word 

Lieut.   What   may  be  done    by   human 

man— ^ 
Leon.  Let's  go  then. 

1  Gent.  Away,  before  he  cool ;  he  will  re- 
lapse else.  [ExeunL 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Menippus,  and  Leucippe. 

Ant.  Will  she  not  yield  ? 

Leu.  For  all  we  can  urge  to  her. 
I  swore  you'd  marry  her;   she  laugh'd  ex- 
tremely. 
And  then  she  rail'd  like  thunder. 

Ant.  Call  in  the  Magician! 
I  must  and  will  obtain  her;  I  am  ashes  else. 

(Enter  Magician,  Y)ith  a  lowl) 
Are  all  the   philters  in?    charms,  powder, 
roots? 
Mag,  They  are  all  in ;  and  now  I  only  stay 
The  invocation  of  some  helping  spirits. 
Ant,  To  your  work  then,  and  dispatch. 
Mag.  Sit  still,  and  fear  not. 
Leu.  I  shall  ne'er  endure  these  sights. 
Ant.  Away  with  the  woman! 
Go,  wait  without.  ^  • 

Leu,  When  the  devil's  eone,  pray  call  mc. 

lEadt. 
Ant.  Be  sure  you  make  it  powerful  enough. 
Mag.  Pray  doubt  not.  [//e  conjures. 


♦*  And  my  things  about  me.]  By  things  I  understand  plaisters,  bandages,  &c.  but  Mr. 
Sympson  thinks  the  vpord  corrupt,  and  would  read  stings,  which  expresses,  he  says,  the  hellish 
pains  before  spoke  of.  I  will  not  deprive  the  reader  of  the  conjecture,  though  I  do  not  mysdf 
admit  it.  Theobald, 

Bv  things,  we  conceive,  he  means  his  disorders  i  which  were  the  cause  of  his  valour,  noi 
the  plaisters,  &c. 
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A  SONG. 

Rise  from  the  shades  below. 

All  you  that  prove 
The  helps  of  loose  love! 
Rise,  and  bestow 
Upon  this  cap,  whatever  may  compel, 
JBy  powerful  charm,  and  unresisted  spell, 
A  heart  unwarm*d  to  melt  in  love*8  desires  I 
Distil  imo  this  liquor  all  your  fires. 
Heats,  longings,  tears; 
But  keep  back  frozen  fears ; 
That  she  may  know,  that  has  all  pow*r  defied. 
Art  is  a  pow'r  that  will  not  be  denied. 

THE  ANSWER. 

I  obey,  I  obey; 

And  am  come  to  view  ere  day ; 
Brought  along  all  may  compel. 
All  the  earth  has,  and  our  hell. 
Here's  a  little,  little  fiow'r; 
This  will  make  her  sweat  an  houi^ 
Then  unto  such  flames  arise, 
A  thousand  joys  will  not  suffice : 
Here's  the  powder  of  the  Moon, 
With  which  she  caught  Endymion :  .. 
The  powerful  tears  that  Venus  cry'd. 
When  the  boy  Adonis  dy'd : 
Here's  Medea's  charm,  with  which 
Jason's  heart  she  did  bewitch: 
Omphale  this  spell  put  in. 
When  she  made  the  ♦*  Libyan  spin : 
This  dull  root,  pluck*d  from  Letne  flood. 
Purees  all  pure  thoughts,  and  good. 
These  1  stir  tnus,  round,  round,  round. 
Whilst  our  light  feet  beat  the  ground. 

Mag.  Now,  Sir,  !tis  full ;  and  whosoe\'er 
drinks  this 
Shall  violently  dote  upon  your  person. 
And  never  sleep  nor  eat  unsatisfied. 
So  many  hours 'twill  work,  and  work  with 
violence;  fart,  Sir. 

And,  those  expir'd,  'tis  done.    You  nave  my 

jinL  See  him  rewarded  liberally. Leu- 

cippel 

N   (Enter  LeucippeJ 

Here,  take  this  bowl,  and  when  she  calls  for 
wine  next,  [it. 

Be  sure  you  give  her  this,  and  see  her  drink 
Delay  no  time%hen  she  calls  next ! 
Leu.  I  shall.  Sir. 

Ant.  Let  none  else  touch  it,  on  your  life. 
Leu.  I'm  charg'd.  Sir. 
Jnt.  Now,  if  she  have  an  antidote  art,  let 
her  'scape  me.  [^Exeunt. 


Enter  Leontiui,  Lieutenant,  and 
Gentlemen. 

I  Gent.  There  is  the  door.  Lieutenant,  if 

you  dare  do  any  thing. 
Leon.  Here's  no  man  waits. 
1  Gent.  H'  has  giv'n  a  charge  that  none 
shall,  [him. 

Nor  none  shall  come  within  the  hearing  of 
Dare  you  so  forward? 

Lieut.  Let  me  put  on  my  skull  first: 
My  head's  almost  beaten  into  the  pap  of  i^i 

apple. 
Are  there  no  guns  Y  th'  door? 
Leon.  The  rogue  will  do  it: 
And  yet  1  know  he  has  no  stomach  to*t. 
Lieut.  What  loop-holes  are  there,  when  1 
knock,  for  stones?  [none. 

For  those  may  pepper  me:   I  can  perceive 
Leon.  How  he  views  the  fortification. 
Lieut.  Farewell,  gentlemen  1 

If  I  be killd 

Leon.  We'll  see  thee  buried  bravely. 
Lieut.  Away  I  How  should  I  know  that 
then  ? — I'll  knock  softly. 
Pray  Heav'n  he  speak  in  a  low  voice  now,  to 
comfort  me :  [men  i 

I  feel  I  have  no  heart  to^t. — Is't  well,  gentle« 
Colonel,  my  troop !  ^ 

Zjeon.  A  little  louder. 
Lieut.  Stay,  stay : 
Here  is  a  window;  I  will  see;  stand  wide. 
By  Heav'n,  he's  charging  of  a  gun  I*' 

Leon.  There's  no  such  matter: 
There's  nobody  in  this  room. 

Lieut.  Oh,  'twas  a  fire-shovel. 
Now  I'll  knock  louder.    If  he  say,  *  who's 

tliere?' 
As  sure  he  has  so  much  manners,  then  will  I 

answer  him 
So  finely  and  demurely.    My  troop,  colonel! 

[Knocks  louder, 
1  he  hears  not 
Lieut.  You  fool,  do  you : 
Do,  an  you  dare  now. 

1  Gent.  I  do  not  undertake  it. 

Lieut.  Then  hold  your  peace,  and  oneddle 

with  your  own  matters. 
Leon.  Now  he  will  knock. 

[^Knocks  louder. 

Lieut.  Sir,  Sir!  will't  please  you  hear,  Si^^ 

Your  grace ! — I  'II  look  again.    What's  diat  ? 

Leon  He's  there  now. 
Lord!  how  he  stares!  I  ne'er  yet  saw  him 

thus  alter'd. 
Stand  now,  and  ^ke  the  troop. 

Lieut.  'Would  I  were  in't. 
And  a  good  horse  under  me!*-I  must  knock 
again; 


thinks, 

Libya 

and  not  an  error  of  the  press.  Seward. 

♦J  By  —  he^s  charging  of  a  gun."]  Former  cditiow, 
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The  devil's  at  my  finger's  ends.    He  comes 

now. 
Now,  colonel,  if  I  live 
Leon.  The  troop's  thine  own,  boy. 

Enter  Demetrius,  with  a  pistol.*^ 

Dem.  VVhat  desperate  fool,  ambitious  of 

his  ruin     ■ 
Lieut.  Your  father  would  desire  you.  Sir, 

to  come  to  dinner. 
Dem.  Thou  art  no  more. 
Lieut.  Now,  now,  now,  now ! 
Dem.  Poor  coxcomb  I 
Why  do  I  aim  at  thee?  [Exit. 

Leon.  His  fear  has  kill'd  him. 

Enter  Leucippe,  with  a  howl. 

S  Gent.  I  protest  he's  almost  stiff:   Bend 
him,  and  rub  him !  [man, 

Hold  his  nose  close ! — You,  if  you  be  a  wo- 
Help  us  a  little!  Here's  a  man  near  perish'd. 
Leu.  Alas,  alas,  I  have  nothing  here  about 
me. 
Look  to  my  bowl !  I'll  niif  in  presently. 
And  fetch  some  water.    Bend  him,  and  set 

him  upwards. 
A  goodly  man !  ♦s  [Exit. 

Leon.  Here's  a  brave  heart!    He's  warm 
again.     You  shall  not 
Leave  us  i'  th'  lurch  so,  sirrah ! 
2  Gent.  Now  he  breathes  too. 
Leon.  If  we'd  but  any  drink  to  raise  his 

spirits [good  liquor; 

What's  that   i'  th'    bowl?    Upon  my    life. 
She  would  not  own  it  else. 

1  Gent.  He  sees. 
Leon.  Look  up,  boy; 

And  take  this  cup,   and   drink  it  off;    I'll 

pledge  thee.  [tily. 

Guide  it  to  his  mouth.     He  swallows  hear- 

2  Gent.  Oh,  fear  and  sorrow's  dry:  'Tisoff. 
Leon.  Stand  up,  man. 

Lieut.  Am  I  not  shot? 
Leon.  Away  with  him,  and  cheer  him. 
Thou'st  won  tny  troop. 

Lieut.  I  think  1  won  it  bravely. 
Leon.  CIo;  I  must  see  the  prince;  he  must 
not  live  thus ; 


And  let  me  hear  an  hour  hence  from  ye. 
Well,  Sir [Exeunt  Gent,  and  Lieut. 

Enter  Leucippe,  with  water. 

Leu.  Here,  here!  Where's  the  sick  gentle- 
man? 
Leon.  He's  up,  and  gone,  lady. 
Leu.  Alas,  that  I  came  so  late. 
Leon.  He  must  still  thank  you; 
You  left  that  in  a  cup  here  did  him  comfort. 
Leu.  That  in  the  bowl? 
Leon.  Yes,  truly,  very  much  comfort; 
He  drank  it  off,  and  after  it  spoke  lustily. 
Leu.  Did  he  drink  it  all  ? 
Leon.  All  off. 
Leu.  The  devil  choke  him  ! 
I  am  undone!  H'  has  twenty  devils  in  him. 
Undone  for  ever! — Left  he  none? 
Leon.   I  think  not. 

Leu.  No,  not  a  drop.    What  shall  becom* 
of  me  now  ? 
Had  he  no  where  else  to  swoon? — A  ven- 
geance swoon  him ! 
Undone,  undone,  undone! — Stay,  I  can  lie 
yet,  [fort. 

And 'swear  too,  at  a  pinch ;  that's  all  my  com- 
Look  to  him ;    I  say  look  to  him,  and  but 
mark  what  follows.  [Exit. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  the  woman?  Here 
comes  the  prince  again, 
With  sucli  a  sadness  on  his  face,  as  Sorrow, 
Sorrow  herself,  but  j)oorly  imitates. 
Sorrow  of  sorrows  on  that  heart  that  caus'd  it  I 
Dem.  Why  might  she  not  be  false  and 
treachcrouh  to  me,  [man ; 

And  found  so  by  my  father?  She  was  a  wo- 
And  many  a  one  of  that  sex,  voung  and  fair. 
As  full  of' faith  as  she,  ha\e  fall'n,  and  foully. 
Leon.  1 1  is  a  wench.  Oh,  that  I  knew  the 

circumstance ! 
Dem.    Why  might   not,  to   preserve  me 
from  this  niin. 
She  having  lost  her  honour,  and  abus'd  me. 
My  father  change  the  forms  o*  th*  crimes,^* 
and  execute 


♦+  Demetrius  ivith  a  pistol.]  One  cannot  suppose  our  Authors  ignorant  of  the  anachronism 
in  this  place;  but  they  designed  it,  like  the  Dutch  painter,  who  made  Abraham  going  to  shoot 
his  son  with  ^piHol.  The  odd  absurdity  makes  it  more  droll  and  laughable.  Seward. 
.  In  representation,  we  cannot  imagine  this  anachronism  would  promote  lauf^hter,  'or  drol- 
lery ;  and  we  dare  assert,  Mr.  Seward  could  not  believe,  that,  out  of  an  audience  of  two  thou- 
sand persons,  twenty  would  remark  it,  or  five  be  diverted  by  it.  The  merriment  depends  on 
the  situation  itself,  and  the  humour  is,  in  this  instance,  rather  weakened  than  increased  by  the 
anachronism. 

A  pii-'o^  is  mentioned  by  Prince  Henry,  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  upon  which  Dr. 
Johnson  obser\es,  *  Shakespeare  never  has  any  care  to  preserve  the  manners  of  the  time.'     B. 

*5  Leon.  //  goodly  man ^]  The  printers  have  given  the  old  general  a  part  of  the  bawd  s 

speech  here.  It  is  very  natural  to  make  her  assiduity  for  hiui  arise  from  her  thinking  him  a 
tooj  handsome  fellow.  This  seemed  evident  at  first  slight;  and  uTX)n  turning  to  the  old  folio  I 
found  a  proof  of  it,  where  it  was  wnUe:  Leon.  A  p,ooclly  man Exit.  But  the  late  edi- 
tion removed  the  Exif  instead  of  tlie  Jrp^'aker.             *SVw;a;-f/. 

•^  •  C/i(tvg:c  liirfurhis  o  /It  coins.]  I  can  affix  no  meaning  to  this,  unless  coins  by  mctaphf^/ 
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His  anger  on  a  fault  she  ne*er  committed. 
Only  to  keep  me  safe?  Why  should  I  think 
She  never  was  to  me,  but  all  obedience^  [so? 
Sweetness  and  love. 

Leon,  How  heartily  he  weeps  now! 
I  have  not  wept  these  thirty  years  and  up- 
ward ; 
But  now,  if  I  should  be  hang'd,  I  can't  hold 

from*t : 
It  grieves  me  to  the  heart. 

J^em.  Who's  that  that  mocks  me? 
Leofi.  A  plague  of  him  that  mocks  you!  I 
grieve  truly. 
Truly  and  heartily,  to  see  you  thus,  Sir : 
And,  if  it  lay  in  my  pow*r,  gods  are  my  wit- 
ness, [from  you. 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  took  your  sweet  peace 

I  am  not  so  old  yet,  nor  want  I  spirit 

Dent.  No  more  of  JLbatj  no'  more,  Leon- 
tius :         •  'aT  \  .J/*  •  [ranee ! 

Revenges  are  the  gods^  ;^7  our  part  is  suif  *- 
Fajewell !  I  shall  not  see  thee  long. 

Leon.  Good  Sir, 
Tell  me  the  cause :  I  know  there  is  a  woman 

int. 
D'  you  hold  me  faithful?  Dare  you  trust  your 

Soldier? 
Sweet  prince,  the  cause?  » 

Dem,  I  must  not,  dare  not  tell  it ; 
And,  as  thou  art  an  honest  man,  enquire  not. 
Leon.  Will  you  be  merry  then  ? 
Dem.  Tm  wondrous  merr)'. 
Leon.  'Tis  wondrous  well.  You  think  now 
9        this  becomes  you. 
Shame  on't!  it  does  not.  Sir;  it  shews  not 

handsomely. 
If  I  were  thus,  you'd  swear  I  were  an  ass 

straight, 
A  wooden  ass !  Whine  for  a  wench ! 
Dem.  Prithee  leave  me. 

Leon.  I  will  not  leave  you  for  a  tit 

Dem.  Leontius! 


Leon.  For  that  you  may  have  any  where  for 
six-pence ; 
And  a  dear  pennyworth  too. 
Dem.  Nay,  then  you're  troublesome. 
Leon.  Not  half  so  troublesome  as  you  are 
fo  yourself.  Sir.  [placket. 

Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a 
And  now  T  th'  Dog-days  too,  when  nothing 

dare  love  ? 
That  noble  mind,  to  melt  away  and  moulder 
For  a  hey  nonny,  nonny ? ♦*  'Would  I  had  a 
glass  here,  [to. 

To  shew  you  what  a  pretty  toy  you're  turn'd 
Dem.  My  wretched  fortune ! 
Leon.  W  ill  you  but  let  me  know  her  ? 
I'll  once  turn  bawd:    Go  to,  they're  good 

mens'  offices. 
And  not  so  contemptible  as  we  take  'em  for : 
And,  if  she  be  above  ground,  and  a  woman, 
T  ask  no  more !  I'll  brmg  her  o'  my  back.  Sir ; 
By  this  hand  I  will — and  I  had  as  lief  bring 

the  dev  il f  her 

I  care  not  who  she  be,  nor  where  1  have 
And  in  your  arms,  or  the  next  bed,  deliver 

her. 
Which  you  think  fittest:   And,  when  yon 

have  danc'd  your  gulliard 

Dem.  Away,  and  fool  to  them  are  so  af- 
fected!   [thee! 

Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  all  my  comfort  with 
Wilt  thou  do  one  thing  for  me? 

Leon.  All  things  i*  th'  world.  Sir, 
Of  all  dangers. 
Dem.  Swear! 
Leon.  I  will. 

Dem.  Come  near  me  no  more,  then. 
Leon.  How? 

Dem.  Come  no  more  near  me : 
Thou  art  a  plague-sore  to  me.  [Exit, 

Leon.  Give  you  good  even.  Sir!  [sport. 
If  you  be  sum^r'd  thus,  we  shall  have  fine 
I  will  be  sorry  yet.** 


is  put  for  laws.  As  it  is  not  a  natural  one,  I  should  think  it  a  mistake,  and  that  the  true  word 
was  canonst  did  it  not  give  a  redundant  syllable  to  the  verse.  As  I  was  writing  this,  an  in^- 
nious  youn^  gentleman  came  inTand  taking  up  the  b(»ok  suggested  another  reading,  which 
makes  ecjbally  good  sense,  and  does  not  hurt  the  measure;  I  therefore  believe  it  the  true  word. 

Seward. 

♦^  Revenges  arc  the  gods,  our  part  is  sufferance.']  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy, 
is  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  ohetliencc. 

^^  Hey  nonny,  nonny !\  In  an  old  black-letter  ballad,  intitled.  The  Politick  Maid  (preserved 
in  the  collection  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention)  every  stanza 
ooncludes  wi tli  the  follow  i ng  1  i u es : 

*  Sinp;  loud,  whistle  in  the  winde, 

*  Blow  merry,  merry, 

*  Up  and  downe  in  yonder  dale, 

'  With  hey  ho  nonny,  nonny.  R. 

In  As  You  Like  It,  Shakespeare  introduces  a  burden  somctliing  similar:  '  With  a  hey,  and 
a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino.' 

♦'  /  tviil  be  sorry  yrt.']  I  should  be  so  too,  if  our  Poets  ever  wrote  thus.  Surely,  at  first 
sight,  one  would  say  they  wrote, 

/  uill  bestir  me  yet.  Sympson. 

As  the  conjecture  seems  inG;enious,  I  insert  it,  but  see  no  reason  tocontemii  the  former  read- 
ing, I  understand  II  thus :  '  Notwithstanding  his  ill  usage  of  me,  1  will  yet  pity  him.'    Seirard, 

I  wilt 
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Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent,  How  now  ?  how  does  he  ? 
Leon.  Nay»  if  I  tell  you,  hang  me,  or  any 
man  else  [boU,^^  [  think ; 

That  hath  his  ninetseen  wits.    H^  has  the 
He  groans,  and  roars,  and  kicks. 
S  Gent.  Will  he  speak  yet? 
Leon.  Not  willingly: 
Shortly,  he  will  not  see  a  man.     If  ever 
I  look  d  upon  a  prince  so  metamorphos'd. 
So  juggled  into  I  know  not  what,  shame  take 
This  tis  to  be  in  love.  [me ! 

1  Gent.  Is  that  the  cause  on*t? 
Leon.  What  is  it  not  the  cause  of,  but  bear- 
baitings? 
And  yet  it  stinks  much  like  it.    Out  upon^t ! 
What  giants  and  what  dwarfs^  what  owls  and 

apes. 
What  dogs  and  cats,  it  makes  us?  Men  that 

arepossess*d  with  it. 
Live  as  if  they  had  a  legion  of  devils  in  *em. 
And  every  devil  of  a  several  nature ; 
Nothing  but  hey-pass,  re-pass.    Where's  the 

Lieutenant? 
Has  he  gather*d  up  the  end  on*s  wits  again? 

1  Gent.  He  is  alive :  But,  you  that  talk  of 
wonders. 

Shew  me  but  such  a  wonder  as  he  is  now. 
Leon.  Why,  he  was  ever  at  the  worst  a 

wonder. 
t  Gent.    He*s  now  most  wonderful :    a 

blazer  now.  Sir. 
Leon.  What  ails  the  fool?  And  what  star 
reigns  now,  gentlemen. 
We  have  such  piodigies? 

2  Gent.  *Twill  pose  your  Heav*n-hunters. 
He  talks  now  of  tne  king,  no  other  language. 
And  with  the  king,  as  he  imagines,  hourly. 
Courts  the  king,  drinks  to  the  king,  dies  for 

the  king,  [king's  colours, 

^uys  all  the  pictures  of  the  king,  wears  the 

Leon.  Does  he  not  lie  i'  th*  King-street  too  ? 

1  Gent.  He*s  goin^  thither.  [guages. 

Makes  prayers  mr  the  king^  in  sundry  lan- 
Tums  all  his  proclamations  into  metre ; 
Is  really  in  love  with  the  king,  most  dotingly. 
And  swears  Adonis  was  a  devil  lo  him. 
A  sweet  king,  a  most  comely  king,  and  such 
a  kina 


8  Gent.  Then  down  on*8  marrow-bones ; 

oh,  excellent  king  [tores. 

Thus  he  begins,  thou  light  and  life  of  crea- 
Angel-ey*d  king,  vouchsafe  at  length  thy  &- 

vour; 
And  so  proceeds  to  incision.''    What  think 

you  of  this  sorrow  ?  [horses 

]  Gent.  Will  as  familiarly  kiss  the  king's 

As  they  pass  by  him — ^Ready  to  ravish  his 

footmen. 
Leon.  Why,  this  is  above  ela  !  '* 
But  how  comes  this  ? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  that's  to  understand  yet ; 
But  thus  it  is,  and  this  part  but  the  poorest* 
*Twould  make  a  man  leap  o*er  the  moon  to 
Act  these.  [see  him 

2  Gent.  With  sighs  as  tho*  his  heart  would 
break; 

Cry  like  an  unbreech'd  boy;'^  not  eat  a  bit. 

Leon.  I  must  go  see  him  presently ; 
For  this  is  such  a  gig — For  certain,  gentlemen. 
The  Bend  rides  on  a  fiddle-stick. 

S  Gent.  I  think  so. 

Leon.  Can  you  ^uide  me  to  him?   For  half 
an  hour  I  m  his. 
To  see  the  miracle. 

1  Gent.  We  sure  shall  start  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Leucippe, 

Ant.  Are  you  sure  she  drank  it? 

Leu.  Now  must  1  lie  most  confidently.      * 

[Aside. 
Yes,  Sir,  she  has  drank  it  off. 

Ant.  How  works  it  with  her? 

Leu.  I  see  no  alteration  yet. 

-^71^  There  will  be; 
For  he*s  the  greatest  artist  living  made  it. 
Where  is  she  now? 

Leu.  She  is  ready  to  walk  out.  Sir. 

Ant.  Stark  mad,  1  know,  she  will  be. 

Leu.  So  I  hope.  Sir. 

Ant.  She  knows  not  of  the  prince? 

Leu.  Of  no  man  living.         [become  me? 

Ant.  How  do  1  look?  how  do  my  cloaths 
I  am  not  very  grey. 

Leu.  A  very  youth.  Sir: 
Upon  my  maidenhead,  as  smug  as  April. 


I  will  be  sorry  yet,  is  certainly  a  flat  and  aukward  reading.  The  Prince's  last  words  to 
Leontius  were,  Tnou  art  a  plague-sore  to  me.  Perhajw,  therefore,  Leontius  might  say,  /  toiU 
he  a  sore  to  you  yet ;  but  we  shall  not  disturb  the  text. 

5°  Bots.J  The  lots  is  a  distemper  among  horses,  to  which  ke  groans,  and  roars,  and  kicks, 
plainly  allude.  In  Shakespeare's  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  Carriers  complains,  that 
the  beans  and  peas  are  so  dank,  tliey  will  *  give  poor  jades  the  lots'  Upon  which  passage 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  *  Tire  lots  are  worms  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse  ;*  and  Mr.  Steevens  remarks, 
that  *  a  hots  light  upon  you  is  an  imprecation  frequently  repeated  in  the  play  of  Henry  V.' 

5'  And  so  proceeds  to  incision.'j  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover 
the  meaning  here :  The  word  incision  occurs  in  another  play,  but  is  full  as  dark  there  ai 
here.  Srward. 

5*  Ela.]  A  note  in  musick.  R. 

53 a  hrceclid  loy.'\  The  sense  requires  that  it  should  ht  either  new-lreecKd  or 

fin-hreeclid',  and  the  want  of  a  syllable  to  the  verse  is  another  reason  for  the  change.  Scitard> 
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Mcav*n  bless  that  sweet  face!  'twill  undo  a 
tliousand :  [wither. 

Many  a  soft  heart  must  sob  yet,    ere  that 
Vo-Jr  prace  cin  give  content  enough. 
j'hit.  1  think  so. 

Enter  Cclia,  totlh  a  hook. 

J^eu.  Here  she  comes,  Sir. 
An/.  How  shall  I  keep  her  off  me? 
Oo^  and  perfume  the  room ;  make  all  things 
ready.  \_Kxii.  Leu. 

Ceiia.  No  hope  yet  of  the  prince !  no  com- 
fort of  him  I  [mad  folks, 
T*be)^  keep  me  mcw'd  iip^here;  as  they  mew 

¥o  company  but  my  niHictions.  [luc  t 

his  royal  devil  again  1  Strange  how  he  haunts 
How  like  a  poisoned  potion  his  eyes  fright  me  I 
W  has  made  himselt  handsome  too. 

AtU,  Do  you  look  now>  lady  ? 
y  ouMl  leap  anoii. 

Celia.  Curl'd  and  perfuiri'd  ?  1  smell  hhn. 
He  looks  on's  legs  too?  su^^  he'll  cut  a  caper. 
God-a-mercy,  dear  December  I 
.    ^/i/.  Oh,  do  you  smile  now? 
I  knew  it  woula  work  with  yoiik    Comt  hi- 
ther, prctiy  one. 
Celia.  Sir. 

A/tt,  I  like  those  cburt'sies  well.    Cdme 

hither,  and  kiss  me,  [here, 

Ceiia.  I'm  reading,  Sir,  of  a  short  trt-atisc 

'That's  call'd  the  Vanity  of  Lust:  Has  your 

grace  seen  it? 
He  says  here,  that  an  old  man's  loose  dcaire 
Is  like  tile  glow-worm's  light,  the  apes  so* 
wonder'd  at ;  [upon't, 

VVhich,  when  they  galher'd •sticks,  and  laid 
And  blewj  and  blew,  turn'd  tail^  and  went 

out  presently. 
And  in  another  place,  he  calls  their  loves 
Faint  smells  of  dying  flowers,-  carr}'  no  com- 
forts ;  '  [muddy. 
They're  doting,  stinking;  fogs;  so  thick  and 
jkeason,  whh  all  his  beams,  cannot  beat  thro* 
'em*                                       [hut  ftiol  still ! 
AnL  How's  this?  Is  thii  the  potion?  You 
I  know  you  love  me. 

Celia.  As  yOu're  just  and  honesty 

I  know,  I  lole  and  honour  you;  admire  you. 

AnL    This    mates  against   me,    fearfully 

against  me.  [sccute  me, 

Celta.  But  as  you  bring  your  pow'r  to  per- 

Y.our  traps  to  catch  mine  innocence,  to  rob 

me. 
As  you  lay  out  your  lusts  to  ovcrwlielm  me. 
Hell  never  hated  good  as  1  liatc  you,  Sir : 
And  1  dare  Wl  IfTfl  yAufTace.    Wtiut  glory. 
Now,  after  all  your  conquests  got,  your  titles. 
The  ever-living  memories  *♦  rais'd  to  you. 
Can  my  defeat  be?    my  poor  wreck,  what 
triumph? 


And  when  you  crown  your  swelling  cups  to 

fortune. 
What  honourable  tongue  can  sing  my  story  ? 
Be  as  your  emblem  is,  a  glorious  lamp. 
Set  on  the  top  of  all,  to  lio^ht  all  perfectly: 
llo  as  your  olfice  is,  a  god-like  justice. 
Into  all  shedding  equally  your  virtues! 

Ant.  Sh'  has  dfench'd  me  now;  now  I  ad« 
mire  her  goodness ! 
So  young,  so  nobly  strong,  1  never  tasted. 
Cari  nothing  in  the  jx>w'r  of  kings  persuade 
you? 
Oelia.  No>  nor  that  pow'r  command  me. 
Ant.  Say  I  should  forcfc  you  ? 
1  have  it  in  my  will. 

Celia.  Your  wilPs  a  poor  one ; 
And,  tho'  it  l>e  a  kinir's  will,  a  dcspis'd  one: 
Weaker  than  infant's  legs,  your  will's  in  swad- 
dling clouts.  [you ; 
A  thousand  ways  my  will  has  found  to  eheck 
A  thousand  doors  to  'scape  you.    I  date  die> 

Sir; 
As  suddenly  I  dare  die,  as  you  can  offer. 
Nay,  sav  you  had  yoiir  will,  say  you  had  ra- 
vish'J  me,  [by  it? 
Perfornl'd  your  lust,  wliat  had  you  piirchas'd 
What  honour  won  ?  D'you  know  who  dwells 
above,  Sir,                                      [devils? 
And  what  they  have  prepar'd  for  men  turn'd 
Did  you  ne'er  hear  their  thunder  ?  Start  and 
trernble,                                        [visit  us. 
Death  sitting  on  your  blood ;  when  their  fires 
Will  nothing  wnng  you  then,  do  yon  think? 
Sit  hard  here?                    '    [conscience. 
And  like  a  snake  *'  curl  rdimd  about  your 
Biting  and  stinging?  Will  you  not  roar  too 

late  then? 
Then,  when  you  shake  in  horror  of  this  villainy. 
Then  will  I  rise  a  star  in  Heav'n,  and  scorn* 
you  \  [this  sweetn&ss  I 

,.  AjiI.  Lnst,  how  I  hate  thee  now,  and  lov«| 
Will  you  be  my  queen?  can  that  price  pur- 
c  n  ase  you  ?  [al  ready  # 

Cclid.  Not  all  the  world.     I  am  a  queen 
Crown'd  by  his  love  1  must  not  lose  for  for- 
tune : 
I  can  give  none  away,  sell  none  a-ivay.  Sir, 
Can  lend  no  love,  am  not  mine  own  ex-« 

chequer ; 
For  in  another's  heart  my  hope  and  peace  lie. 
Ant.  Your  fair  hands/  lady  \  For  yet  I  am 
not  pure  enough  [s|X>ke  of. 

To  touch  these  lips.    In  that  sweet  [>eare  you 
J  jve  now  for  ever,  and  I  to  serve  your  virtues ! 
Cvlin.  Why,  now  you  shew  a  god !  now  I 
kneel  to  you  I 
This  sacrifice  of  vinrin's  joy  send  to  you! 
Thus  1   hold  up  my  hands  to  Heav'n  that 

touch'd  you  I  , 

And  pray  eternal  blessings  dwell  about  you ! 

5*  The  ever-living  memories  rais*d  to  you."]  Here  memories,  as  in  Shakespeare,  is  plainly 
fised  for  memorials. 

^'  Like  a  snail.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  concurred  in  this  just  emendation. 

Sewafd. 
Vol.  I.  3  A 
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Jnt,  Virtue  commands  the  stars.— -Rise, 

more  than  virtue  I  [ness. 

Your  present  comfort  shall  be  now  my  busi- 

Celta,  All  my  obedient  service  wait  upon 

you.  [^Exeunt  severally, 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Leontius,  Gentlemen^  and  Lieutenant. 

Leon.  Hast  thou  clean  forgot  the  wars? 
Lieut,  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace. 
1  Gent.  His  mind's  much  elevated  now. 
Leon,  It  seems  so. 
Sirrah! 

Lieut.  I  am  so  troubled  with  this  fellow  I  • 

Leon.  He'll  call  roe  rogue  anon. 

1  Gent.  *Tis  ten  to  one  else. 

Lieut.  Oh,  king,  that  thou  knew'st  I  loy'd 

thee,  how  I  k>v*d  theel 
And  where,  oh,  king,  I  barrel  up  thy  beauty! 
Leon,  He  cannot  leave  hb  sutler's  trade; 

he  wooes  in*t 
Lieut.  Oh, never, king  ■■ 
•  Leon.  By  this  hand,  when  I  consider-^ 
LietU.  My  honest  friend,  you  are  a  little 

saucy.  ^ 

1  Gent.  I  told  you,  you  would  have  it 
Lieut  When  mine  own  worth— 
Leon.  Is  flung  into  the  balance,  and  found 
Lieut.  And  yet  a  soldier—^—       [nothing. 
Leon.  And  yet  a  san^  one. 

Lieut,  One  that  has  followed  thee*- — 

Leon.  Fair  and  far  off. 

Lieut.  Fought  for  thy  grace 

Leon,  'Twas  for  some  grief:  You  lie.  Sir ! 

Lieut.  He*8  the  son  of  a  whott  denies  this  I 
Will  that  satisfy  you? 

Leon.  Yes,  very  well.  [thee 

Lieut,  Shall  then  that  thing  that  honours 
How  miserable  a  thing  soever,  yet  a  thing 

still  J  fever ^ 

And,   tho'  a  thing  of  nothing,  thy  thing 

Leon,  Here's  a  new  thin^. 

S  Gent.  He*8  in  a  deep  dump  now. 

Leon,  ril  fetch  him  out  on*t.   When'sthe 
king's  birth-day  ?  [ripgiog ' 

Lieut.  Whene'er  it  be,  that  day  I'll  die  with 
And  there's  the  resolution  of  a  lover!    [Exit, 

Leon.  A  goodly  resolution !  Sure,  I  take  it. 
He  is  bewitch'd,  or  mop'd,  or  his  brains 

melted.  . 
Could  he  find  nobody  to  fall  in  love  with,  but 

the  kine, 
The  good  old  king?  to  dote  upon  him  too? 
Stay !  now  I  remember  what  the  fat  woman 

warn'd  me ; 
Bad  me  remember,  and  look  to  him  too. 
1*11  hang  if  she  have  not  a  hand  in  this :  He's 

conjur'd. 
Go  after  him  j  I  pity  the  poor  rascal: 
In  the  mean  time,  I'll  wait  occasion 
To  work  u}X)n  the  prince. 

2  Gent,  Pray  do  that  seriously. 

{Ejieunt  severally . 


SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Menippus^  and  Lords, 

Lord,  He's  very  ill. 

Ant,  I'm  very  sorry  for't  5  fccncx. 

And  much  asham'd  I've  wrong'd  his  iano- 
Menippus,  guide  h^r  to  the  prince's  lodgings; 
There  leave  her  to  his  love  again. 

Men*  I'm  slad,  Sir. 

Lord.  He'll  speak  to  none. 

Ant.  Oh,  I  shall  break  that  silence. 
Be  quick!  take  fair  attendance. 

Men,  Yes,  Sir,  presently.  \E,rit. 

Ant.  He'll  find  his  tongue,  I  warrant  jou; 
his  health  too : 
J  send  a  physic  will  not  fail. 

Lord,  Fair  work  it! 

Ant.  We  hear  tlie  princes  mean  to  visit  us. 
In  way  of  truce. 

Lord.  'Tis  thought  so. 

Ant,  Come;  let's  in  then. 
And  think  upon  the  noblest  ways  to  meet  *em. 

\JSxeuiU, 
SCENE  VIIL 
Enter  Leontius. 

Leon,  There's  no  way  now  to  get  in;  all 

tlielishtstopt  too; 

Nor  can  I  near  a  sound  of  him.    Pray  Heav*n, 

He  use  no  violence!  I  think  he  has  more  soul. 

Stronger,  and  I  hope  nobler.    '  Would  I  could 

•but  see  once  [know 

This  beauty  he  groans  under,  or  come  to 

But  any  circumstance.    What  noise  is  that 

there?        ^  [coming; 

I  think  I  heard  him  groan.    Here  are  some 

A  viroman  too;  I'll  stand  aloof,  and  view  *em. 

Enter  Menippus,  Celia,  and  Lord*. 

Celia.  Well,  some  of  ye  have  been  to  blam^ 
in  this  point ;  [out  too, 

•But  I  forgive  ye.  The  king  might  have  pick'd 
Some  fitter  woman  to  have  tried  his  valour. 

Men.  1\vas  all  to  the  best  meant,  lady. 

Celia.  I  must  think  so;  [tell  me? 

For  how  to  mend  it  now — He's  ner«,  you 

Men.  He  is,  madam;  and  the  joy  to  see 
Will  draw  him  out.  [you  only 

Leon,  I  know  that  woman's  tongue ; 
I  think  I've  seen  her  face  too :  I'll  go  nearer. 
If  this  be  she,  he  has  some  cause  of  sorrow. 
*Tis  the  same  face;  the  same  most  excellent 
woman  I  [member  him. 

Celia.  This  should  be  lord  Leontius :  I  ic- 

Leon.  Lady,  I  think  )'Ou  know  me. 

Celia,  Speak  soft,  good  soldier! 
I  do,  and  know  you  worthy,  know  you  noble  : 
Know  not  me  yet  openly,  as  you  love  me; 
But  let  me  see  you  again ;  I'll  satisfy  you. 
I'm  wondrous  glad  to  see  those  eyes. 

Leon.  You've  charg'd  me. 

Celia.  You  shall  know  where  I  am. 

Leon,  I  will  not  off  yet :  [she 

She  goes  to  knock  at's  door.    This  must  be 
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The  fellow  told  me  of;  ri^ht  glad  I'm  on't. 
He  will  bolt  now  for  certain. 

Celia,  Are  you  within.  Sir? 
1*11  trouble  you  no  more :  I  thank  your  courtesy. 
Pray,  leave  me  now. 

All,  We  rest  your  humble  servants  I 

lEx.Men.  &c. 

Celia,  So,  now  my  gyves  are  oflF.    Pray 
Heav*n  he  be  here'l  [you? 

Master!  my  royal  Sir!  do  you  hear  who  calls 
Love,  my  Demetrius ! 

Leon.  These  are  pretty  quail-pipes; 
The  cock  will  crow  anon. 

Celia.  Can  you  be  drowsy. 
When  I  call  at  your  window? 

Leon,  I  hear  nim  stirring: 
l^ow  he  comes  wond*ring  out. 

Enter  Demetriui.  ^ 

Dem,  *Tia  Celia's  sound  sure!  [to  it. 

The  itweetness  of  that  tongue  draws  all  hearts 
There  stands  the  shape  tool 

Leon.  How  he  stares  upon  her? 

"Dem,  Ha  I  do  mine  eyes  abuse  me? 
*Tid  she,  the  living  Celia!  Your  hand^  lady! 

Celia,  What  should  this  mean  ? 

Dem,  The  very  self-same  Celia 

Celia.  How  do  you.  Sir? 

"Dem,  Only  turn'd  brave.**  [plete! 

"T  heard  you  were  dead,  my  dear  one.    Corn- 
She  is  wondrous  brave  j  a  wondrous  gallant 
courtier! 

Celia,  How  he  surveys  me  round?    Here 
has  been  foul  play, 

DeiK.  How  came  she  thus  ? 

CeVxa.  It  was  a  kind  pf  death,  Sir, 
I  so^er*d  in  your  absence,  mew'd  up  here. 
And  kept  conceal' d  I  know  not  how. 

Dem.  Tis  likely.  [gallant! 

How  came  you  hit^ier,   Celia?    Wondrous 
Did  my  father  send  for  you  ? 

Ctlxa.  So  they  told  me.  Sir, 
And  on  command  too.  * 

Dem,  I  hope  you  were  obedient? 

Celia,  I  was  so  ever. 

Dem,  And  you  were  bravely  us*d? 

Celia,  I  wanted  nothing. Rous! 

My  maidenhead  to  a  mote  i*  th*  sun,  he  s  jea- 
]  must  now  play  the  knave  with  him>  tho*  I 

die  for*t; 
*Tis  my  nature.  \Ande, 


J>«m.  Her  very  eyes  are  alter'd! 
Jewels,  and  rich  ones  too,  I  never  saw  yet— ^ 
And  what  were  those  came  for  you? 

Celia,  Monstrous  jealous :  \Aside, 
Have  I  liv'd  at  the  rate  of  these  scom*a  ques- 
tions?  

They  seemM  of  good  sort;  gentlemen. 

Dem.  Kind  men  ? 

Celia,  Tiiev  were  wondrous  kind;  I  was 
much  beholden  to  'em. 
There  was  one  Menippus,  Sir, 

Dem.  Ha? 

Celia.  One  Menippus ; 
A  notable  merry  lord,  and  a  good  companion. 

Dem,  And  one  Charinthus  too  ? 

Celia,  Yes,  there  was  such  a  one. 

Dem,  AndTimon? 

Celia,  Tis  most  true. 

Dem.  And  thou  most  treacherous! 
My  father's  bawds,  by  Heav'n!   they  never 

miss  course. 
And  were  these  daily  with  you? 

Celia.  Ev'ry  hour.  Sir. 

Dem.  And  was  there  not  a  lady,  a  fat  lady? 

Celia.  Oh,  yes;  a  notable  good  wench. 

Dem.  The  devil  fetch  her! 

Celia.  *Tis  ev'n  the  merriest  wench— -« 

Dem.  Did  she  keep  with  you  too? 

Celia,  She  was  all  in  all;  my  bed-fellow» 
Brought  me  acquainted.  [eat  with  me, 

Dem,  You  are  well  known  here  then ! 

Celia,  There  is  no  living  here  a  stranger,  I 
think. 

Dem.  How  came  you  by  this  brave  gown? 

Celia^  This  is  a  poor  one:  [jewels? 

Alas,  I've  twenty  richer.  Do  you  see  these 
Whv,  they're  the  poorest  things,  to  those  are 
And  sent  me  hourly  too !  [sent  me, 

Dem.  Is  there  no  modesty,  no  faith,  in  this 
fair  sex  ? 

Leon.  What  will  this  prove  to? 
For  yet,  with  all  my  wits,  I  understand  not. 

Dem.  Come  hither!  Thou  art  dead  indeed, 
lost,  tainted! 
All  that  I  left  thee,  fair,  and  innocent. 
Sweet  as  thy  youth,  and  carrying  comfort  in't; 
All  that  I  hop'd  for  virtuous,  is  ned  from  the^ 
Tum'd  black** and  bankrupt! 

Leon.  By'r  lady,  this  cuts  shrewdly. 

Dem.  Thou'rt  dead,  for  ever  dead!  Sin's 

surfeit  slew  thee ;  [thee. 

Th*  ambition  of  those  wanton  eyes  betray'd 

So  in  Philaster,  an4  various  other  places.    Mil- 


'•  Onhf  twnCd  brave.]  t.  e.  Finely  drest. 
ton  also  uses  bravery  in  tne  sense  of  finer  i/. 

$« tB  fled  from  thee  ^ 

TnrtCd  back,  and  hanhn^t^  I  believe  this  reading  corrupt,  because  it  has  an  anticlimax 
in  It.  To  turn  hack  and  fly  is  sense,  but  to  fly  and  turn  lack  is  ijf^$poy  ttponpoy,  I  hope 
that  Fre  retrieved  the  (rue  word,  for  it  stands  in  proper  antithesis  to  tne  epithet  yair  in  the 
former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  Celia  seems  afterwards  to  retort  the  very  word. 

Th^n  let  a  thousand  black  thoughts  muster  in  you. 

In  which  line  the  old  folio,  (the  first  im[)ression  of  this  play)  reads  hack  as  well  as  in  the  for- 
mer :  which  is  a  furtlier  proof  of  both  being  comipt ;  for  in  the  latter  it*s  self-evident. 

Sfward. 
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A  cbild  that  flings  away  the  wealth  he  cTy*d 

for. 
Him  will  I  call  Dematrius;  that  fool,  Deme* 
trius ;  [man. 

That  madman,  a  Demetrias;  and  that  false 
The  prince  of  broken  faiths,  even  prince  De- 
metrius !  [to  you. 
You  think  now,  I  should  cry,  9nd  kneel  down 
Petition  for  my  peace )   Let  those  that  feel 

here  y 

The  weight  of  evil,  wait  for  such  a  fai^our: 
I  am  above  your  hate,  as  far  above  it. 
In  all  the  actions  of  an  innocent  life. 
As  the  pure  star^  are  from  the  muddy  meteors. 
Cry,  wncn  you  know  your  folly)  howl  and 
curse  then,  [heart. 

Beat  that  unmanly  breast,  that  hplds  a  fals^ 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  whom  you've 
Dem.  Pray  ypu  stay  a  little,  [flung  from  you. 
Celia.  Not  your  hopes  can  alter  me  1 
Then,  let  a  thousand  black  thoughts  mustei 

in  you* 
And  with  those  enter  in  a  thousand  doting; 
Those  eyes  be  never  shut,  but  drop  lo  nothing ; 
My  innocence  for  ever  haunt  and  fright  you; 
Those  arms  together  grow  in  folds ;  that  tongue. 
That  bold  tongue,  that  barks  out  these  dis- 
graces, ^  [tUQOS 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  how  nobly  vir- 
I  have  preserv'd  my  life,  rot,  rot  within  you! 
Dcm,  What  shall  I  do? 
Celia.  Live  a  lost  mai)  for  ever!         [fer^d. 
Go,  ask  your  father's  conscience  what  1  suf- 
And  thro*  what  s^as  of  hazards  1  sail'd  too 5  '^ 
Mine  honour  still  advanced  in  spite  of  tem- 
pests :                                              [freely, 
llien,  take  your  leave  of  love;  and  confeiss 
You  were  ne'er  worthy  of  this  heact*  that 

Serv'd  you : 
x\nd  so  farewell,  ungratefi^lj  \^Exii, 

Dem.  Is  she  gone? 

Lfon.  I'll  follow  her,  and  will  find  out  this 
matter.  [Exit. 

Eflter  Aniigonus  and  Lords. 

Ant,  Are  you  pleas'd  now?  Ha'  you  got 
your  heart  again? 
Elaye  I  restor*d  you  that  I 

»7  But  impious  lust,  and  looser  faces.]  The  old*  folio  reads,  losers  faces,  which  is  scaice 
sense;  and  the  change  in  the  second  folio  and  octavo  is  iiot  much  for  the  better.  I  hope  Tve 
l-etrieved  (bo  original,  looseners  will  signify  all  dissolute  manners,  and  so  is  more  comprehensive 
than  lust;  the  metre  loo  is  restored  by  it,  Seward. 

The  word  looseness  is  ased  in  this  very  sense  in  the  Faithful  Shepher^less. 

The  first  folio  reads,  imperious  lust-,  the  second,  impious. 

s'  Reason  made,  and  mov'd  me."]  I  can  scarce  alhx  any  idea  to  this  reading,  and  as  the 
word  I  have  substituted  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  (ind  the  d^rec(  oonirast  of  the  second 
verb,  I  Hope  it  will  be  thought  the  true  one.  I  have  Mr.  Sympspn  s  approbation,  but  he  tliinks 
thjit  the  e3(pression,  I  grow  and  wander,  in  the  next  line,  wants  either  correction  or  explana- 
tion. The-  sense  1  affix  to  it  will  be  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my  conjecture.  Wnereas 
before  reason  guided  me,  whether  I  stood  or  moved :  Now  when  I  stand  still,  1  do  but  grow 
like  a  vegetable;  when  I  move,  I  wander  like  a  senseless  brute  Seward. 

59  And  through  what  9eas  of  hazards  I  saiCd  through.]  As  this  disagreeable  tautology  is 
vcr}'  easily  avoided,  and  more  likely  to  have  occurred  at  the  press,  than  have  escaped  the  Au- 
thor,  we  hope  to  stand  excnsed  for  the  small  variation  we  have  made. 


Go  from  me,  grave  of  honour  1  go,  thou  foul 

one, 
Thou  glory  of  thy  sin  I  go,  thou  despis'd  one  1 
And  where  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  no  virgin ; 
WhereChastity  was  never  known,nor  heard  of; 
Where  nothing  reigns  but  impious  lust  and 

looseness;  57 

Go  thither,  child  of  blood,  and  sing  my  doting ! 
Celia.  You  do  not  speak  this  seriously,  I 
I  did  but  jest  with  you.  [hope.  Sir! 

Dem.  Look  not  upon  me!  [harbours; 

There  is  more  hell  m  those  eyes,  than  hell 
And,  when  they  flame,  more  torments ! 

Celia^  Dare  you  trust  me?  [love.  Sir. 

You  durst  once,  ev*n  with  all  you  nad,  your 
By  this  Hiir  light,  Tm  honest. 

Dem.  Thou  subtle  Circe, 
Cast  not  upon  the  maiden  light  eclipses ; 
Curse  not  the  day! 

Celia.  Come,  come,  you  shall  not  do  this. 
How  fain   you  would  seem  angry  now,   to 

fright  me:     , 
You  are  not  in  the  fjcld  among  your  enemies. 
Come,  I  mnst  cool  this  courage. 
Dem.  Out,  thou  impudence. 
Thou  ulcer  of  thy  sex!  When  I  first  saw  thee, 
I  drew  into  mine  eyes  mine  own  destruction, 
Ipull'd  into  my  heart  that  sudden  poison, 
That  now  consumes  my  dear  content  to  cin- 
ders, [me : 
I  am  not  now  Demetrius ;  thou  hast  chang'd 
Thou,  woman,  with  thy  thousand  wiles,  hast 
chang'd  me;  [me I 
Thou,  serpent,  with  thy  angel-eyes,  hast  slain 
And  where,  before  I  touched  on  thfs  fair  ruin, 
I  was  a  man,  and  reason  staid  5 '  and  uiov'd  me. 
Now  one  great  lump  of  grief,  I  grow  and 
wander.                                    [1  did  this? 
Celia.  And,  as  you're  noble,  do  you  think 
Dem.  Put  all  thy  devil's  wings  on,  and  fly 
from  me !         .                            [see  you ; 
Celia.  I  will  go  from  you,  never  more  tq 
1  will  fly  from  you,  as  a  plague  hangs  o'er  nje  j 
And,  through  the  progress  of  my  life  hereafter, 
W^here-ever  I  shall  find  a  fool,  a  fiilse  man. 
One  that  ne'er  knew  ihe  worth  of  polish'd 

virtue, 
A  base  suspector  of  a  virgin's  honour. 
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Dem,  Sir,  ev'n  for  Heuv'n  sake,         [her^ 
And  sacred  Truth  sake,  tell  me  how  you  tound 

^nt.  I  will,  and  in  few  words.    Before  I 

tried  her,  [lowship, 

'Tis  true,  I  thought  her  most  unfit  your  fel- 

And  fear'd  her  tooj  which  fear  begot  that 

story  [her. 

I  told  you  first:  But  since,  like  gold  I  touch'd 

X>r>».  And  how,  dear  Sir 

Ant.  Heav'n's  holy  light's  not  purer. 
The  constancy  and  goodness  of  all  women, 
That  ever  liv'd  to  win  the  names  of  worthy. 
This  noble  maid  has  doubled  in  her  honour. 
Ail  promises  of  wealth,  all  art  to  win  her. 
And  by  all  tongues  employ'd,  wrought  as 

much  on  her 
As  one  uKiy  do  upon  the  sun  at  noon<day 
By  lighting  candles  up.  Her  sliai-K?  is  heavenly. 
And  to  that  heav'nly  shape  her  thoughts  are 
angels. 


Dem,  Why  did  you  tell  me.  Sir 
Ant,  Tis  true  I  err*d  in*t : 
But,  since  I  made  a  full  proof  of  her  virtue, 
I  find  a  king  too  poor  a  servant  for  her. 
Love  her,  and  honour  her;  in  all  observe  her. 
She  must  be  sometliing  more  than  time  yot 

tells  her; 
And  certain  I  believe  him  hlessM  enjoys  her. 
1  would  not  lose  the  hope  of  such  a  daughter. 
To  add  another  empire  to  my  honour.  [Exit. 
Detn.  Oh,  ^retched  state  I    tq  what  end 
shall  I  turn  me : 
And  where  begins  my  penance?  Now,  what 

service 
Will  win  her  love  again?   My  death  must 

do  it: 
And  if  that  sacrifice  can  purge  my  follies, 
Be  pleas'd,  oh,  mighty  Love,  1  die  thy  ser- 
vant' (Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Leontius  and  Celia. 

l*eon.T  KNOW  he  docs  not  deserve  you;  h' 

-*•     has  us*d  you  poorly: 
And,  to  redeem  himself-—^ 

Celia.  Redeem? 

Leon.  I  know  it n- 

Therc's  no  way  left. 

Celia.  For  Heav'n's  sake,  do  not  name  him, 
Do  not  think  on  h'ltn,  Sir ;  he's  so  fiir  from  me 
in  ail  my  thoughts  now,  methinks  I  never 
knew  hini. 

Leon.  But  yet  I  would  see  him  ag^in. 

Celia.  No,  never,  never!  [fort, 

Leon.  1  do  not  mean  to  lend  him  any  coin- 
But  to  afflict  him ;  so  to  torture  him,  [him ; 
That  ev'n  his  very  soul  may  shake  \yithin 
To  ipake  him  know,  tho*  he  be  great  and 

powerful, 
Tis  not  within  his  aiii)  to  deal  dishonourably, 
And  carry  it  off,  and  with  a  maid  of  your  sort. 

Celia.  I  must  confess,  1  could  most  spite- 
fully afflict  him ; 
Now,  now,  I  could  whet  my  anger  at  him ; 
Now,  arm'd  with  bitterness,  1  could  shoot 
I  long  to  vex  him!  [thro*  him: 

Leon.  And  do  it  home,  and  bravely. 

Celia.  Were  I  a  man— 

Leon.  J'll  help**  that  weakness  in  you : 
I  honour  you,  and  serve  you. 

Celia.  Not  only  to  disclaim  me, 
When  he  had  sealed  his  vows  in  ^eav'n, 

sworn  to  me. 
And  poor  believing  I  became  bis  servant;    - 
But,  most  maliciously,  to  brand  my  credit. 
Stain  my  pure  name! 


Leon.  I  would  not  suffer  it. 
See  him  I  would  again ;  and,  to  his  teeth  to», 
(Od's  precious!)  1  would  ring  him  such  a  les- 

Ceha.  I  have  done  that  already,    [son 

Leon.  Nothing,  nothing; 
It  was  too  poor  a  purge.   Brides,  by  this  time 
He  has  found  his  fault,  and  feds  the  hells 

that  follow  it. 
That,  and  your  i^rg'  d-?)n  anger  to  the  highest—^ 
Why,  'twill  be  such  a  stroke — — 

Celia.  Say,  he  repent  then. 
And  seek  with  tears  to  soften?  I'm  a  woman, 
A  woman  that  have  lov*d  him.  Sir,  have  ho- 
I  am  no  more.  [nour'd  himj 

Leon.  Why,  you  may  deal  thereafter. 

Celia.  If  1  forgive  him,  I  am  lost. 

Lfon.  Hold  there  then ;  [gion 

The  sport  will  lie,  to  what  a  poor  submit* 
But  keep  you  strong. 

Celia.  J  would  not  see  him. 

Leon.  Yes;  you  shall  rinj^  his  knell, 

Cvlia.  How  if  I  kill  him? 

Leon.  Kill  him?  why,  let  hiin  die. 

Celia.  I  know  'tis  fit  so :  [stroy  him? 
But  why  should  I,  that  lovM  him  once,  de- 
Oh,  hail  he  'scap'd  this  sin,  what  a  hrave  gen- 
tleman   [a  nobler, 

Leon.  1  must  confess,  had  this  not  fali'n» 
A  handsomer,  the  whole  world  had  notshew*4 

you : 
And,  to  his  making,  such  a  mind— 

Ceiia .  'Ti s  ce r t;ii  n  : 
But  all  thi.^  1  must  now  forget. 

Lcnn.  \o\\  &hall  not,  [la^y# 

If  1  have  any  art.    [^Aside.] — Go  up,  sweet 
And  trust  my  truth. 

Celia.  But,  good  Sir,  bring  him  not; 


•°  ril  help  thai  weakness  inifou."]  That  is,  I  will  remedy  it,  I  will  assist  iu 
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Leon,  I  woald  not  for  the  honour  you  are 

bom  to;  *  [and  scorn  him. 

But  yon  shall  see  him,  and  neglect  him  too, 

Celia.  You  will  be  near  me  tnen? 

Leon.  I  will  be  with  you.*-^ 

Yet  there's  some  hope  to  stop  this  gap;  1*11 

work  hard,  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Aniigonus,  Menippus,  two  Gentlemen  ^ 
Lieutenant,  and  Lords, 

Ant.  But  is  it  possible  this  fellow  took  it? 

S  Gent.    It  seems  so,  by  the  violence  it 
wroucht  with; 
Yet  now  the  fit's  ev'n  off. 

Men,  I  beseech  your  grace   ■■  ■         [heart. 

Ant,  Nay,  I  forgive  thy  wife  with  all  my 
And  am  right  glad  sne  drank  it  not  herself. 
And  more  glad  that  the  virtuous  maid  escap'd 
it;  [that  this  soldier, 

I  would  not  for  the  world  't  had  hit:  But 
(Lord,  how  he  looks !)  that  he  should  take  this 
Can  he  make  rhimes  too?  [vomit! 

£  Gent.  H*  has  made  a  thousand.  Sir, 
And  plays  the  burden  to  *em  on  a  JewV 
trump. 

Ant,  He  looks  as  tho*  he  were  bepist.    Do 
you  love  me.  Sir? 

Lieut,  Yes,  surely;  ev*n  with  all  my  heart. 

Ant,  I  thank  you; 
I  am  glad  I  have  so  good  a  subject.         [lue. 
But  pray  you  tell  me,  how  much  did  you  love 
Before  you  drank  this  matter? 

Lieut.  £v*n  as  much 
As  a  sober  man  might ;  and  a  soldier 
That  your  grace  owes  just  half-a-year*s  pay  to. 

Ant.  Well  remember *d. 
And  did  1  seem  so  young  and  amiable  to  you? 

Lieut,  Methought,  you  were  the  sweetest 
youth— 

^»/.  That's  excellent!  [on  you, 

*  Lieut.  Ay,  truly,  Sir;  and  ever  as  1  thought 
I  wish'd,  and  wisVd— 

Ant.  What  didst  ihou  wish,  prithee) 

Lieut.  Ev'n  that  I  had  been  a  wench  of 
A  handsome  wenoh,  Sir.       [fifteen  for  you ; 

Ant.  Why,  Ood-a-mercy,  soldier! 
I  seem  not  so  now  to  thee. 

Lieut,  Not  all  out; 
And  yet  I  have  a  grudging  to  your  grace  still. 

Ant.  Thou  wast  ne'er  in  love  betbre? 

Lieut.  Not  with  a  king. 
And  hope  I  shall  ne'er  be  again.    Truly,  Sir, 
I  have  had  such  plunges,  and  such  hick  ring^. 
And,  as  it  were,  such  runnings  a-tilt  within 
me !  [you — 

For,  whatsoever  it  was  provok'd  me  tow'rd 

Ant.  God-a-mercy,  still  1 

Lieut.  1  had  it  with  a  vengeance; 
It  play'd  his  prize. 

Ant.  I  would  not  have  been  a  wench  then, 
Tho'  of  this  age. 
•    Litut,  No,  sure,  I  should  have  spoil'd  you. 


Ant.  Well,  go  thy  ways.    Of  all  the  lusty 

lovers 

That  e'er  1  saw-^Wilt  have  another  potion? 

Lieut,  If  you  will  bo  another  thing,  have 

Ant,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [at  you.' 

Give  me  thy  hand;  ftom  henceforth  thou'it 

my  soldier. 
Do  bravely ;  I'll  love  thee  as  much. 

Lieut,  i  thank  you;  [wiah  it  you. 

But,  if  you  were  mine  enemy,  I  would  not 
I  beseech  your  Grace,  pay  me  my  charge. 

2  Gtf»/.' That's  certain.  Sir; 
H'  has  bought  up  all  that  e'er  he  found  was 
likey^ou,  [chase; 

Or  any  thing  you've  lov'd,  that  he  could  pur- 
Old  horses  that  your  grace  had  ridden  blind, 
and  founder'd ;  [all  this. 

Dogs,  rotten  hawks,  and,  which  is  more  ilian 
Has  worn  your  grace's  gauntlet  in  his  bonnet. 
Ant,  Bring  in  vour  bills:  Mine  own  love 
shall  be  satisfy'd ; 
And,  sirrah,  for  this  potion  you  liave  taken, 
I'll  point  you  out  a  portion  you  shall  live  on. 
Men.  "Twas  the  best  draught  that  e'er  you 
Lieut.  I  hope  so.  [drank. 

Ant.  Are  the  princes  come  to  th'  court? 
Men,  They  are  all,  and  lodg'd.  Sir. 
Ant.  C'Ome  then,  make  ready  for  their  en^ 
tertalnment;  [me,  Sir. 

Which  presently  we'll  give.     Wait  you  oxh 
Lieut.  I  shall  love  drink  the  better  whilst 
I  Jive,  boys!  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  J)emetriut  and  Leontius. 

Dem.  Let  me  but  see  her,  dear  Leontius; 
Let  me  but  die  liefore  her! 

Leon.  'Would  that  would  do  it,         [nesty 
If  I  knew  where  she  lay  now,  with  what  ho* 
(You  have  flung  so  mam  a  mischief  on  her. 
And  on  so  innocent  and  sweet  a  beauty) 
Dare  I  present  your  visit? 

Dem.  I'll  repent  all. 
And  with  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  sorrow. 
That  ever  lover  made. 

Leon.  'Twill  be  too  late.  Sir: 
I  know  not  what  will  become  of  you. 

D#OT.  You  can  help  me.  [nearer? 

Leon.  It  may  he,  to  her  sight :  What  arc  you 

Sh*  has  sworn  she  will  not  speak  to  you,  look 

upon  you ;  [thunders, 

And,  to  love  you  again,  oh,  she  cries  out,  and 

She  had  rather  love There  is  no  hope. 

Dem.  Yes,  Leontius,  [to  it. 

There  is  a  hope ;  which,  tho*  it  draw  no  love 
At  least  will  araw  her  to  lament  my  fortune; 
And  that  hope  shall  relieve  me. 

Leoi^  Hark  you.  Sir,  hark  you! 
Say  I  should  bring  you— — 

Dem.  I>>  not  trifle  with  me! 

Leon.  I  will  not  trifle — both  together  bring 
you — 
You  know  the  wrongs  you've  done  ? 

Dem.  I  confe»  *em< 
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I^eon.  And  if  you  shoald  then  jump  into 
vour  fury. 

And  liave  another  qairk  in  your  head 

/>e«».  I*n  die  first  I  fcertain^ 

Leon,  You  mu&t  say  nothing  to  her;  for  *tis 

The  nature  of  vour  crime  will  admit  no  excuse. 

Dein,  I  will  not  speak;  mine'eyes  shall  tell 

my  penance. 
JLeorii  You  must  look  wondrous  sad  too* 
I>em.  I  need  not  look  so; 
I'm  truly  Sadness'  self. 
•    LeoHk  That  look  will  do  it. 
Stay  here;  Til  bring  her  to  you  instantly: 
But  take  heed  how  you  bear  yourself     Sit 
down  there;  f take  compassion. 

The  more  humble  you  are,  the  more  she'll 
Women  are  perilous  things  to  deal  upon ! 

\ExiL 

Dent.  What  shall  become  of  me?  to  curse 

my  fortune,  [pious: 

'  Were  but  to  curse  my  father;  that*s  too  im- 

But,  under  whatsoever  fate  1  suffer. 

Bless,  I  beseech  thee,  Heav*n,  her  harmless 

goodness! 

Enter  Leontius  and  Celia. 

Leon,  Now  arm  youwelf. 

Celia,  You  have  not  brought  him? 

Leon,  Yes,  faith ;  [plight  too* 

And   there  he  is:    You  see  in  what  poor 
Now  you  may  do  your  will,  kill  him,  or  save 

CeUa.  I  will  go  back.  [him. 

Leon,  I  will  be  hang'd  then,  lady ! 
Are  you  a  coward  now? 

Celia.  I  cannot  speak  to  him. 

Dem,  Oh  me!  [down. 

Leon.  There  was  a  si^h  to  blow  a  church 
So,  now  their  eyes  are  hx'd ;  the  small  shot 
They  will  come  to  th*  battery  anon,     [plays  j 

Ceiia,  He  weeps  extremely. 

Leon,  Rail  at  dim  now. 

Celia.  1  dare  not. 

Leon.^  I  am  clad  on*t.  . 

Celia.  Nor  oare  believe  his  tears. 

Dem^  You  may,  blest  beauty;  [pentance. 
For  those  thick  streams  that  troubled  my  re- 
Are  wcpt^'  out  long  ago. 

Leon.  You  see  how  he  looks. 

Celia.  What  have  J  to  do  how  he  looks? 
how  looked  he  then,  [nour? 

When  with  a  poisonM  tooth  he  bit  mme  ho- 
lt was  your  counsel  too,  to  scorn  and  slight 
him.  [fessM  too, 

Leon.  Ay,  if  you  saw  (it  cause :  and  you  con- 
Except  this  sin,' he  was  the  bravest  eentleman. 
The  sweetest,  noblest*— I  take  nothing  from 

Nor  from  your  anger ;  use  him  as  you  please ; 
For,  to  say  truth,  he  has  deserv*d  your  justice. 
But  still  consider  what  he  has  been  to  you. 
CeHa.  Pray  do  not  blind  me  thus. 


Dctn,  Oh,  gentle  mistress, 
If  there  were  any  way  to  expiate 
A  sin  so  great  as  mine,  by  intercession. 
By  prayers,  by  daily  tears,  by  dying  for  you. 
On,  what  a  joy  would  close  these  eyes  that 
love  you!  [I  know  not; 

Leon,  They  say,  women  have  tender  hearts  i 
I'm  sure  mine  melts.  ^ 

Celia.  Sir,  I  forgive  you  heartily. 
And  all  your  wrong  to  me  I  cast  behind  me. 
And  wish  you  a  fit  beauty  to  your  virtues : 
Mine  is  too  poor.    In  peace  I  part  thus  from 

you  I 
I  must  look  back.    Gods  keep  your  Grace ! 
He*s  here  still.  [Exit. 

Dent.  She  has  forgiven  me.^ 

Leon.  She  has  directed  you : 
Up,  up,  and  follow  like  a  man;  away.  Sir! 
She  look'd   behind   her  twice.      Htr  heart 

dwells  here,  Sir!  [freeze  thus. 

You  drew  tears  from  her  too;   she  cannot 
The  door's  set  open  too:  Are  you  a  man? 
Afe  you  alive?  do  you  unr^erstand  her  mean* 
Have  you  blood  ana  spliit  in  you  ?  [i^g^ 

Dem.  I  dare  not  trouble  her* 

Leont  Nay,  an  you  will  be  nipt  o*  th*  head 
with  nothing,  [cannot*-^ 

Walk  whining  up  and  down — '  i  dare  not, 
Strike  now  or  never!  Faint  heart"^— you  know 
what.  Sir.  [fire  out! 

Be  governed  by  your  fear,  and  quench  your 
A  devil  on*t!  stands  this  door  ope  for  nothing? 
So,  get  ye  together,  and  be  naught.   Now,  to 

secure  all. 
Will  I  go  fetch  out  a  more  sovereign  plaistci'j 

\ExeunL 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Antigonus^  SeleUcus,  Lysiraachus,  Pto* 
iomey.  Lieutenant,  Gentlemen,  and  Lords* 

Ant.  This  peace  is  fairly  made. 

Set.  Would  your  <TraceWish  us 
To  put  in  more?  Take  what  you  please;  wc 
yield  it :  [it. 

The  honour  done  us  by* your  son  constramt 
Your  noble  son. 

Ant.  It  is  sufficient,  Princes.  [^^y* 

And,  now  we're  one  a^ain,  one  mind,  oue 
And  one  sword  shall  strike  for  us. 

Lys.  Let  prince  Demetrius  '  r 

But  lead  us  on  (for  we  are  his  vow'd  servants) 
Against  the  strength  of  all  the  world  we'll 
buckle.  [catch  at  victory* 

Ptol.  And  ev'n  from  that  strength  well 

Set.  Oh,  had  I  now  recover  d  but  the  for- 
tune 
I  lost  in  Antioch,  when  mine  uncle  perish*d  1 
But  that  were  but  to  surfeit  me  with  blessiDgs^ 

Lys.  You  lost  a  sweet  child  there. 

Set.  Name  it  no  more.  Sir; 


*'  Are  crept  out  long  ago."]  As  this  reading  appears  to  us  very  poor,  we  have,  on  the  reeom« 
neDdation  of  Mr.  Sympson,  altered  crept  to  wept;  which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  original 
^ord.    This  variation  Mr.  Seward  rejected. 
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This  is  no  timt  to  entertain  such  sorrows. 
Will  y^ur  majesty  do  us  the  honour  we  may 
And  wait  upon  hmi  ?  [see  the  prince, 

FjUter  Leontius, 

Ant,  I  wonder  he  sUiys  from  us. 
How  now,  lieontius?  VVhere's  my  son? 
Sel.  Brave  captain  I 
Lys.  Old  valiant  Sir! 
Leon.  Your  Graces  are  welcome ! 
*  Your  son,  an't  please  you,  Sir,  is  new  cashicr'd 
yonder,  [coil  there  is. 

Cast  "from  his  mistress*  favour;  and  such  a 
Such  fending,  and  such  proving!  She  stands 

off. 
And  will  by  no  means  yield  to  composition : 
lie  offers  any  price  j  his  Ixxly  to  her. 

ScL  She  IS  a  hard  lady  detiics  that  caution. 
Leon*  And  now  they  whine,  aud  now  they 
rave:   Faith,  princes, 
*Twerc  a  good  point  of  charity  to  piece  'em  ;*** 
For  less  than  such  a  power  will  do  just  no- 
thing: [be. 
And  if  you  mean  to  see  him,  there  it  must 
For  tliere  will  he  grow,  'till  he  be  transplanted. 
Set.  Beseech  your  grace,  let's  wait  upon 
you  thither. 
That  I  may  see  that  beauty  dares  deny  him. 
That  scornful  beauty. 

PtoL  I  bhould  think  it  worse  now  j 
111  broaght-up  beauty. 

Ant.  She  has  too  much  reason  for^t; 

Which,  with  too  great  a  grief,  1  shame  to 

But  we'll  go  see  ihis  game.  [think  of. 

Lys.  Rather  this  wonder. 

Ant.  Be  you  our  guide,  Leontius.    Here's 

a  new  peace*  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Cclia. 

Ceiia.  Thus  far  you  shall  persuade  me; 

still  to  honour  you. 
Still  to  live  with  you.  Sir,  or  near  about  you ; 
For,  not  to  lie,  you  have  my  first  and  last  love : 
But  since  vou  haveconceiv'd  an  evil  against  me. 
An  evil  tfiat  so  much  concerns  your  honour^ 
That  honour  aim'd  by  all  at  for  a  pattern ; 
And  tho'  there  be  a  false  thought,  and  con- 

fess'd  too. 


And  much  repentance  fall'n  in  show'rs  to 

purijc  it; 

Yet,  while  th»t  great  respect  I  ever  bore  you. 

Dwells  in  my  blood,  and  in  my  heart  that 

duly ;  [you. 

Had  it  hut  been  a  dream,  I  must  not  touch 

jyem.  Oh,  you  will  make  some  other  happy  I 

Cclia.  Never; 
Upon  this  hand,  Til  seal  that  faith. 

Dcm.  We  may  kiss : 
Put  not  those  out  o'  th'  peace  too. 

Celia.  Those  I'll  give  you,  [ne  ultra ; 

So  there  you  will  be  pleas'd  to  pitch  youf 

I  will  be  merry  with  you,  sing,  discourse  with 

you,  ryou ! 

Be  your  (wor  mistress  still ;  In  truth,  1  lot« 

Enttr  Lfontius^  Anligonusj  Seleucus,  Lysi- 
machus,  Ptoiomry,  Lieutenant,  and  (Jen* 
tlemen, 

Dcm.  Stay!  who  are  tliese? 

Lys,  A  very  handsome  lady. 

Leon,  As  e'er  you  saw.  . 

Sel,  Pity  her  heart's  so  cruel. 

Lys.  How  does  your  Grace? — He  standt 
still ;  will  not  hear  us.  [fortunes. 

Ptol.  We  come  to  serve  you.  Sir,  m  all  our 

Lys.  He  bows  a  little  now  ;  he's  strangely 
alter'd.  [you  a  word  with  you, 

Sel.  Ha!  pray  you  a  word,  Leontius!  pray 
Lysiraachus!  Yon  both  knew  mine Enantne,**' 
I  lost  in  Antioch,  when  the  totvQ  tvas  taken « 
Mine  uncle  slain  ]  Antigonus  had  the  sack  on't. 

I^ys.  Yes,  1  remember  well  the  girl. 

Sci.  Methinks  now,  [picture: 

That  face  is  wondrous  like  her.     I  nave  her 
The  same,  but  more  yeai»  on  her;  tlic  \crf 
same. 

Lys.  A  cherry  to  a  cherry  is  not  likef . 

Set.  Look  on  her  eyes. 

Leon.  Most  certain  she  is  like  her :  [Sir; 
Many  a  time  have  I  dandled  her  in  these  arms. 
And  I  hope  who  will  more. 

Ant.  What's  that  ye  look  at,  PHnces? 

Set.  This  picture,  and  that  lady,  Sir. 

Ant.  Ha!  they  are  near; 
They  only  err  in  time* 

Lys.  Didst  thou  mark  that  blush  theret 
That  came  the  nearest^ 

Set.  I  must  speak  to  her« 


**  'Tttjere  a  good  point  of  charity  to  piece '«».]  This  reading  is  sense,  and  we  would  not 
disturb  the  text;  yet  we  will  hazard  our  conjecture  of  the  Authors  having  written, 
'Twere  a  good  point  of  charity  to  peace  thein\ 

t.  e.  to  make  peace  between  them,    Thus^  Antigonus  says  almost  immediately.  Here's  a  new 
peace !  And,  soon  after,  Demetrius, 

'  JFe  may  kiss: 

Put  not  those  out  o'  th^  peace  ioo. 

And,  finally,  Seleucus,  This  it  a  peace  indeed! 

*'  Enanthe.!  The  Editors  of  the  second  folio,  though  they  c6py  those  of  the  first  in  calling 
this  character  Lnanthe  through  this  scene,  yet,  in  their  dramatis  personce,  stile  her  Evanthe; 
in  whicl^  particulars  they  have  been  followed  by  all  the  succeeding  Editors.  It  is  immaterial 
vhich  nani«  is  adopted,  but  the  play  and  the  list  of  the  characters  oug^ht  to  agree. 
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Leon.  YouMl  quickly  be  resolv'd. 

SeL  Your  name^  sweet  lady  ?       rblesstng. 

Celia,  Enanthe,  Sir :  And  this  to  oeg  your 

SeL  Do  you  know  me? 

Celia.  If  you  be  the  king  Seleucus* 
I  know  you  are  uiy  father. 

SeL  Peacealiitle! 
Where  did  I  lose  you? 

Celia.  At  the  sack  of  Antioch, 
Where  my  good  uncle  died,  and  I  was  taken. 
By  a  mean  soldier  taken  :  By  this  prince, 
Tnis  noble  prince,  redeem*d  from  him  again. 
Where  ever  since  1  have  remainM  his  servant. 

SeL  My  joys  are  now  too  full  I  Welcome, 
Enanthe! 
Mine  own,  my  dearest,  and  my  best  Enanthe ! 

Dem.  And  mine  too  desperate! 

SeL  You  shall  not  think  so  | 
This  is  a  peace  indeed. 

Ant,  I  nope  it  shall  be;. 
And  ask  it  first. 


SeL  Most  royal  Sir,  you  have  it. 

Dem.   I  once  more  beg  it  thus. 

SeL  You  must  not  be  denied.  Sir, 

Celia.  By  me,  I  am  sure  he  must  not,  sure 
he  shall  not : 
Kneeling  1  give  it  too ;  kneeling  I  take  it ; 
And,  from  this  hour^  no  envious  spite  e'er 
partus!  ,  ^^oyou! 

AiL  The  gpds  give  happy  joys !  all  comforts 

Dem.  My  new  Enanthe ! 

Ant.  Come,  beat  all  the  dnuns'up. 
And  all  the  noble  instruments  of  war ! 
Let  *em  fill  all  the  kingdom  with  tlieir  soimds ; 
And  those  the  brazen  arch  of  Heav*n  break  - 

thro*. 
While  to  the  teoiple  we  conduct  these  two. 

Leon.  May  tliey  be  ever  loving,  ever  young> 
And,  ever  worthy  of  those  lines  *♦  they  sprung. 
May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along! 

Lieut.  And  hang  a  coward  now !  and  there's 
my  song.  {Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN   BT  THB   LIEUTENAKT, 


I  AM  not  curM   yet   throughly  j    for,    be- 

■     lieve, 
I  feel  another  passion  that  may  grieve ; 
All  over  me  I  feel  it  too :  And  now 
It  takes  me  cold,  cold,  cold;    I  know  not 
how. 


As  you  are  good  men,  help  me;  a  carouse 

May  make  me  love  you  all,  all  here  i*  th*  house. 

And  all  that  come  to  see  me,  dotingly. 

Now  lend  your  hands ;  and  for  your  courtesy, 

Tht  next  employment  I  am  sent  upon, 

rU  swear  you  are  physicians;  the  war's  none. 


*♦  May  they  he  ever  loving,  ever  young. 

Ana  ever  worthy  of  those  lines  they  sprung; 

May  their  Jair  issues  walk  with  time  along."]  We  apprehend  both  the  text  an3  punc« 
toatioD  to  DC  corrupted  here,  and  would  read  thus : 

May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young. 
Ana,  ever  worthy  0/ those  \oim  they  sprung. 
May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  alongl 

l}iis  remedies  the  vicious  construction,  and  gives  a  fuller  sense.    Shakespeare  uses  th$  reiy  ex- 
pression in  Richard  III.  and  very  nearly  the  same  in  King  Lear. 


▼et.  I. 
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FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS.' 


Thii  P4st9ral  is  indubitably  the  sole  production  of  Fletcher.  It  was  condemned  by  the  au- 
dience on  the  first  night  of  perfonnance,  and  laid  aside  till  Charles  I.  had  it  acted  before  his 
Court;  on  which  occasion  Sir  William  DaVenant  wrote  a  bialoguc-Prologue.  llie  title  of 
the  third  edition  Hltts,  *  The  FaithfvU  Shepherdess^    Acted  at  Somerset  House  before  the 

•  Kiiig  and  Qveene  on  Twelfe  kiight  last;  1633.    And  divers  times  since  with  great  applause  at 

*  the  Private  House  in  Blacke-Friers,  by  his  Majesties  Servants.'  This  is  the  last  account 
We  hate  of  iu  perforboance*  and  indeed,  though  the  Faithful  Sepherdess  is  excelled  by  veiy 
few  pieces,  in  the  closet,  we  cannot  think  it  well  calculated  for  the  theatre.  The  first  edi« 
tion  bears  date  tlie  same  year  in  which  ii  was  first  acted. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mbv. 

JPercgot,  a  shepherd  in  love  with  Amotei. 

Thenot,  a  shepherd  in  love  with  Ctdrih, 

IDa^hnis,  a  modest  shepherd. 

Albxis;  a  wanton  shepherd: 

<GOD  ofaRivbr; 

Satyii. 

Priest. 

Old  Shepherd. 

A  SuLtBN  DISCONTENTED  ShBPHERD. 


W, 


OKBir. 


AkORET  (^^  Faitliful  Shepherdess,  in  hvi 

'1     with  Perigoi, 
CtORiir,  a  holy  shepherdesi. 

AMARiLLis,  {  *  p^^.^'^^^'*  •'•  '^"^  "^^*'* 
Ci:dB,  a  wanton  shepherdess. 

Scene,  THfiSSALY. 


'  Thie  Faithful  Shepherds  is,  of  ail  the  poems  in  our  lansuage,  one  of  the  greatest  konourt 
and  the  greatest  seahdeus  of  our  nation.  It  shevvs  to  what  a  neight  in  ev^rj  species  of  poetry 
ihe  British  eenius  has  soared;  it  proves  how  dull  the  vulgar  e^e  is  to  pursue  its  flight.  How 
Aiust  each  Briton  of  taste  rejoice  to  find  all  the  pastoral  l>eaiities  of  Italy  and  Arcadia  trans- 
|>ianted  by  Fletbhei*,  and  Nourishing  iil  our  own  climate!  How  must  he  grieve  to  think  that 
ibey  were  at  first  blasted,  and  since  suffered  to  wither  in  oblivion  by  his  Gothic  countrynien  I 
The  Faithful  Shephehless  was  aanlnea  at  its  first  appearance,  and  not  even  a  potent  monarch's 
patronage  in  the  next  age,  tiof  a  much  mater  monarch's  in  poetry  than  king  Charles  the  First 
in  poitrer;  Milton's  great  ailmi ration  and  close  imiution  of  it  m  Comus,  coufd  recommend  it  Co 
the  publick.^  l1)e  noble  copy^  'till  within  these  few  vears,  waa  as  little  known  *as  Its  original ; 
but  since  it  is  now  become  tne  fashion  to  admire  the  mrmer,  some  deference  will  surelv  be  paid 
io  Miltoii's  judgment.  I  shall,  therefore;  in  my  iiotes  on  this  play,  not  confine  mvselt  to  mere 
Verbal  emetulations,  but  endeavour  to  demonstrate  Fletcher's  beauties  from  psiFallel  passages  out 
of  Milton  and  other  authentick  poets.  Bv  which,  I  believe,  it  will  appear,  that  Milton  hox^ 
rowed  more  from  Fl«tcher>  than  Fletcher  urom  all  the  ancient  classicks.  Seward, 
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ACT   L 


Enter  Clorin,  kavinf  hurled  her  love 
in  an  arbour, 

Clorin.  rTAIL,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  arms 

-■^        do  embrace 
The  truest  man  that  ever  M  his  flocks 
Bv  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  Thessaly  I 
Tniis  I  salute  thy  erave;  thus  do  I  |)ay 
My  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  still-lov'd  ashes  j  thus  I  free 
Mvself  from  ail  ensuing;  heats  and  fires 
Or  love;  all  sporls,  delights  and  jolly  games 
That  shepherds  hold  full  dear*  thus  put  I  off. 
Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be 

girt 
With  youthful  coronab,*  and  lead  the  dance; 
No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  sheptierds  be  to  mjs  delightful. 
Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  ddi,'  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves:  All  be  far  awav. 
Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whose  dear  side 
How  often  have  I  sat  crown'd  with  fresh 

ffow'rs  ^  [boy 

For  summer*s  queen,  whilst  ev*ry  shepherd*s 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  whh  gaudy  hook. 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan.^ 
But  thou  art  gone*  and  these  are  gone  with 

ihee. 
And  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory ; 
That  shall  out-live  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring 


While  there  are  pipes,  or  jolly  shepherds  sing. 
And  here  will  I,  in  honour  of  thy  love. 
Dwell  by  thy  grave,  forgetting  all  those  joys 
That  former  times  made  precious  to  mme 

Only  remembering  what  my  youth  did  gain 
In  the  dark*,  hidden  virtuous  use  of  herbs : 
That  will  1  practise^  and  as  freely  give 
All  my  endeavours,  as  I  gain'd  them  free. 
Of  all  green  wounds  I  know  ihe  remedies 
In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  stung;  whh  snakes^ 
Or  charm'd  with  pow*riul  words  of  wicked 

art. 
Or  be  they  love-sick,  or  thro'  too  much  heat 
Grown  wild  or  lunatick,  their  eyes  or  ears 
Thicken'd  with  misty  film  of  dulling  rheum  > 
These  I  can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  lies 
In  herbs,  applied  by  a  virgin's  hand. 
My  meat  shall  be  what  these  wild  woods  afford. 
Berries,  and  chesnuts,  plantanes,  on  whose 

cheeks 
The  sun  sits  smilins;,  and  the  lofty  fruit 
Puird  from  the  fair  head  of  the  straight* 

Krown  pine; 
On  these  1*11  feed  with  free  content  and  rest. 
When  night  shall  blind  the  worlds. by  thy 

side  blest. 

Enter  a  Satyr* 

Sat,  Thro* '  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main. 


*  Coronals.']  i.  e.  Garlands.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  Spenser,  in  the  same  sense.  B* 
'  I>€lC\  Is  used  by  Spenser  in  his  Shepheras  Calender.    March,  i»peaking  of  a  sheep, 

*  Fell  headlong  into  a  dell* 

It  plainly  signifies  a  steep  place,  or  valley,  and  is  much  the  same  as  dale.    See  Bishop  New- 
ton's notes  on  Comus.  R. 

*  CordevanJ]  Cordwain  (from  cordovan,  leather)  Spanish  leather.  Johnson. 

We  find  cordeuan,  or  cordiwin,  mentioned  in  the  following  stanza  of  Drayton's  Fourth 
Eclogue : 

'  '  The  shepherd  wore  a  sheep-gray  cloak« 

*  Which  was  of  the  finest  lock 

'  That  could  be  cut  with  sheer. 
'His  mittous  were  of  bauzons  skin, 

*  His  cockers  were  o{  cordiwin, 

*  His  hood  of  miniveer.' 

Drayton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  1403.        Tt* 

5  Through  yon  same  lending  plain^  That  Fletcher  had  frequently  in  his  eye  Shakespeare** 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is  certain.  The  begimiing  and  ending  of  this  speech  are  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Fiury's  speech,  act  ii.  scene  1. 

'  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

'  Thro'  bush,  tliro'  Ji>riar« 
•  *  Over  park ,  over  pale, 

'  Thro*  flood,  thro*  fire; 
•  1  do  wander  every  where, 
'  Swifter  than  the  Moon's  sphere/ 

Both  Fletcaer  and  Milton  Ibliow  Shakespeare  \u  his  liberties  of  frequently  varying  the  An*- 

crconuck 
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Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  'em/ 

Deign,  oh,  fairest  fair,  to  take  *entt. 

For  these  biack-ey*ci  Driope 

Hath  oflen-times  comoianded  me 

With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb: 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  In  red« 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  be  berries  for  a  queen. 

Some  be  red,  some  be  green; 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat. 

The  great  god  Pan  himself'  doth  eatr 

All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  vield« 

The  hanging  mountain,  or  the  fields 

I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and 

strong;  ^  • 

Till  when  humbly  leave  I  take. 
Lest  the  grebt  Pan  do  awake,^ 
That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade^ 
Under  a  broad  beeches  shade: 
I  must  go,  I  must  run 
Swifter  than  the  fiery  siin.  [J&rtX 

Clo.    And  all  my  fears  fp  with  thee^ 
What  gteatness  or  what  pnvate  hidden  pow't 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast?  Sore  I  am 

mortal : 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal :  Prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 


And  thio*  these  thick  Woods,  have  I  ron» 

Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun 

Since  the  lusty  spring  besan^ 

All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 

Have  I  trotted  without  rest 

To  get  him  fruit;  fbf  at-a  feast 

He  entertains,  this  coming  night,  "1    jr. 

His  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright.    >  ««* 

But,^hold  a  fairer  sight!  J    --* 

By  that  heav'nly  form  of  thine. 

Brightest  fair,  ttiou  art  divine. 

Sprung  from  great  immortal  rac6 

Of  the  gods;  for  in  thy  face 

Shines  more  awful  maipsty. 

Than  dull  weak  mortalitv 

Dare  with  misty  eyes  heboid. 

And  live  I  Therefore  on  thb  mould, 

Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee^ 

In  worship  of  thy  deity. 

Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand> 

To  receive  whatever  this  land 

From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 

Of  her  choice  fruits ;  and  but  lend 

Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells: 

Fairer  by  the  famous  wells. 

To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew. 

Never  better  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes,  whose  lusty  blood 

Is  the  learned  poets'  good. 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

The  h&id  of  Bacchus  I  nuts  more  brown 

creontick  measures;  yet  each  stanza,  and  each  couplet,  should  observe  a  just  measure^  and 
would,  I  believe,  have  done  so,  had  the  Authors  themselves  overlooked  the  press.    SewartL 

Mr.  Seward  changes  ^Arotio^A  into  thorough-,  but  there  is,  we  think,  as  little  necessity,  aa 
authority,  for  the  alteration. 

6  .  nuh  more  brown 

Than  the  squirrels  teeth  that  crack  Vm.]  But  the  teeth  of  the  squirrel  is  the  only  visible 
part  that  is  not  brown,  I  hope  I  have  restored  the  ori&inal.  In  these  presents^  which  are  per* 
t^tly  pastoral,  the  Poet  had,  undoubtedly,  both  Virgil  and  Theocritus  in  his  eye.    Seward. 

We  have  admitted  Mr.  Seward's  emendation ;  though  the  old  reading  Was  probably  genuine^ 
and  proceeded  from  the  inadvertence  of  the  Author. 

'  Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awakeJ]  Thus  Theocritus,  E<  J.  d. 

Ov  isjLis  ^  Ttoiitdv,  ro  tjLt<rau,^siviy,  b  ^iu^ig  aj^uAf 
'^vpWoBV  rov  Xlava  hhltici^Bs' ^"S  ydo  aV*  d'y^s 
Toivix,a  KSKUMK'jus  du^itaverai'  ivTi  ys  'jTixpo^, 

*  Shepherd,  forbear  $  no  sotig  at  noon's  dread  hour; 

*  Tir'd  with  the  chace.  Pan  sleeps  in  yonder  bow'r  j 
'  Churlish  he  is,  and  stirr'd  in  his  repose, 

*  The  snappish  choler  quivers  on  his  nose/ 

That  Fletcher  had  this  in  his  eye  is  evident,  but  he  has  varied  from  Theocritus's  Theology* 
As  he  intended  to  make  his  shepherds  chaste  and  virtuous,  he  knew  that  virtue  would  ill  con « 
sist  with  the  adoration  of  such  a  choleric  and  lustful  God  as  the  Arcadian  Pan.  But  does  he 
not  in  this  transgress  the  rules  of  propriety,  giving  his  Arcadians  rather  Christian  than  Pagan 
sentiments?  I  think  not.  The  Arcadians  first  worshipped  the  Creator  of  ajl  things  under  the 
name  of  Pan,  which  signifies  the  Universe,  and  the  image  thev  formed  of  him  emblematic 
callv  represented  Universal  Nature,  as  Macrobius  informs  us.  but  the  vulgar  soon  lost  the 
arcnetypef  and  imagined  his  sharp  nose,  long  heard,  and  goatish  legs,  to  be  the  symptoms  of 
anger,  rusticity,  and  Ittst.  Fletcher  ban  w^itti  great  judfi;ment  placed  his  scene  among  the  pri« 
mitive  Arcadians,  who  had  not  such  tzross  ideas,  in  this  he  dexiates  from  the  Italian  ar»- 
maiic  pastorals,  but  is  followed  by  Milton,  who  introduces  Pagan  deities  in  Comus,  but  makoi 
the  superior  gods  favour  and  protect  chastity  and  virtue.  Seward, 
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The  self-same  wind  that  makes  th6  young 

lambs  shrink,  [tal. 

>lakes  me  a-cold :  My  fear  toySi  I  am  mor- 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me^ 
And  now  I  do  bellci^e  it)  if  I  kefep 
My  virgin  flow'r  tlnfcropti  pure^  chastfe',  lih'd 

fairj 
Ko  goblin,  wood.gt)d{  fairy,  dfe,  or  fiend," 
Satyr,  or  other  pow'r  that  haunts  the  gropes; 
Shall  hurt  my  bodyi  or  by  vain  illusidn 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires; 
Or  voices  calling  me  In  dead  of  night^^ 

(To  make  me  follow,  and  so  ible  mc  Oil 
Thro*  mire  and  8tandin^4)Dols,  to  find  my 
ruinT" 

Else,  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never 
knew  . 

Manners,  nor  smooth  humanity^'  whose  heats 

Are  rougher  Ihan  himself,  and  more  mishap- 
en,      .  [pow*r 

Thus  mildly  kneel  to  me?    Sufre  s  there's  a 

In  that  great  name  of  Virgin,  that  binds  fast 

All  rude  uncivil  bloods^  allappetitfcs 

That  break  their  confines :  Then  j  strong  Chas- 
tity, [dwell 

Be  thou  my  strongest  guard,  for  here  I'll 

In  opposition  against  fate  and  hell! 

Etiier  an  Old  Shepherd,  with  four  couple  bf 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses, 

Old  Shcp,  Now  wc  have  done  this  holy 
festival 
in  honour  of  our  great  god,  and  his  htcs 

•  Nogollin,ivood'god,fairif,elfe,or^endi  ,      .,    ,       ^i        ^     .         ^  ,- 

Satyre,  or  other  pow'r ^  &c.]  Milton  was  so  charmed  with  the  noble  enthusiamof  this 
passage,  that' he  has  no  less  than  three  imitations  of  it.    Twice  in  Ck>mus. 

*  Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 

*  In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

'  Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 

*  That  breaks  his  magick  chains  aWcurfeu  time; I 

*  No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 

*  Hath  hurtful  poiv'r  o*cr  true  virginity.* 

See  the  whole  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Two  Brothers.   So  again,  ttc  ydhng  Lady  in  the 

wood. 

< a  thousand  fantasies 

*  Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory^ 

*  Of  calling  shapes,  and  beck*ning  shadofws  dire, 

*  And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 

*  On  sands,  on  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses.* 

And  agaioi  Ptodisc  Lost,  book  ix-  line  fotj,  in  his  noble  description  of  the  ignis  faiutU. 

*  Hov'ring  and  dancing  with  delusive  light, 

*  Mislesuis  th'  amaz*d  night-wanderer  from  hb  way> 

*  Thro*  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  thro'  pond  or  nool; 

*  There  swallow'd  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far/ 

Seward. 

9  Or  voices  calling  m,  &c,]  tliis  is  p«rfecllv  agreeable  to  the  superstitious  hbtions  of  the 
times  in  which  our  Author  wrote,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare.  It  has  been  oo- 
ser>'ed,  ttiat  ia  writing  this  part  of  the  speech  he  had  Vifgil  in  view : 

Bine  exaudin  voces  etverhavocantis  •,     .       ^  » 

Vi$a  tvri,  not.  *««  terras  obscura  teneret,        JEn.  ir.  400.         ft. 


Perf<jrlfi*d,  ptepare  ydurselves  for  chaste 
And  uncOh-upted  fires;  that  as  the  priest. 
With  pow'rtul  hand,  shall  sprmkle  on  yodr 

brows 
His  pure  and  holy  water,  ye  may  be 
From  ail  hot  flambs  of  lust  and  loose  thbof^ti 

free. 
Kneel,  shephetds,  kneel  9  here  comes  the  priest 

bf  P^n. 

JSnier  Priest. 

Priest.  Shepherds,  thus  I  pui|^  away 
Whalsoter  this  g^eat  day. 
Or  the  past  hours,  ^ve  not  good; 
To  corrupt  your  maiden  blood. 
From  the  high  rebellious  heat 
Of  the  grapes,  and  strensth  of  ineat,* 
From  the  wanton  quick  desires. 
They  do  kindle  by  their  fires, 
I  do  wash  you  with  this  water ; 
Be  you  pure  and  fair  herea*ter! 
From  your  livers  and  your  veins; 
Thus  I  take  away  the  stains. 
All  your  thoughts  be  smooth  and  fair; 
Be  ye  fresh  and  free  as  air. 
Never  more  let  lustful  heat 
Thro*  you^  purged  conduits  beat; 
Or  a  plighted  troth  be  broken. 
Or  a  wanton  verse  be  spoken 
In  a  shepherdess's  ear! 
Go  your  ways,  ye  all  are  clear: 

[Thel^  rise^  and  sing  in  praise  of  Pan. 
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Sine  his  praises  that  doth  keep 

Our  ilocks  from  harm. 
Pan,  the  father  of  our  sheep  j; 

And  arm  in  arm 
Tread  we  softly  in  a  round. 
While  the  hpUow  neighboring  grouiid 
FjUa  ^ip  iz|usic  with  her  sound. 

Pan,  oh,  great  ^  Pan^  to  thee 

Thus  do  we  smg : 
Thou  that  ke^p'st  va  chaste  find  free. 

As  the  young  spring. 
Ever  he  thy  honour  spoke,  ^ 
From  tha(  place  thje  Ufom  i?  brpke, 
Tp  that  pl^e  day  4pth  unyoke  1    lExeuni, 

Jlfautnt  J^erigoi  qnd  Amorei, 

Peri,    Stay,    eentle   Amoret,    thou    fiiir- 
brow'd  maid,  [dear. 

Thy  shephefd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee 
^oal  with  hi^  souFs  good. 

Amo.  Speak  j  J  give  [still 

Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tonghe  be 
The  same  it  ever  was ;  as  free  from  ill 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city :  Be  thou  ever  true. 

Pm.  When  I  fall  off  from  my  affection. 
Or  mingle  my  plean  thoughts  with  foul  de- 

$ires^ 
First,  let  our  great  god  cease  to  kepp  my  flocks. 
That  being  left  alone  without  a  guard, 
The  wQlf,  or  winter's  ri^ge,  summer's  great  heat^ 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  tp  us 
Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  fall  speedily. 
And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go ! 

j^mo.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish 
not  so ; 
I  do  believe  thee :  *Txs  as  ha^d  fqr  me 
To  tf)jpk  thee  false,  a^nd  harder,  than  for  thee 
'^o  hpM  me  foul. 

peri,  ph,  you  arc  fairer  far  [sfar 

TbaQ  t))e  chaste  blushing  morn,  or  that  fair 
That  guides  the  wand* ring  seaman  thro*  the 

deep; 
Strakhter  than  straightest  pine  upoi)  the  steep 
Heaa  of  an  sjged  mountain;  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  day-light 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks; 
Your  hj^ir  more  beauteous  than  those  hang- 
ing locks 
Of  yoimg  Apollo. 

Amo,  Shepherd,  be  not  lost; 
You're  sailM  too  far  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peri,  Did  you  not  tell  me  onoe 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  m^y  mssions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I'ye  sent  to  Heav'n?  Did  you  not  giye  your 

hand. 
Even  that  fair  hand,  \v\  hqstage?  Dq  not  then 
Give  1>ack  again  those  sweets  to  other  men, 
Yoo  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

jtfq^o.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden's  9iodcsty 


May  g^ve  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thine. 
Once  more  I  give  my  hand ;  be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy! 

Peri.  I  take  it  as  my  best  good,  and  desire. 
For  stronger  confirmation  of  our  love. 
To  meet  uiis  happy  night  in  that  fair  grove. 
Where  all  true  snepheras  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  service;  Say,  sweet,  shall  it 

hold? 
Apio.  Dear  friend,  you  must  not  blame  me^ 

if  I  make 
A  doubt  of  what  the  silent  night  may  do. 
Coupled  with  this  day's  heat,  to  move  voiir 

blood :  [been 

Maids  must  be  fearful.    Sure  you  have  not 
Wash'd  white  enough ;  for  yet  1  see  a  stain 
Stick  in  your  liver :  Go  and  purge  again. 
peri.  Oh,  do  not  wrong  my  honeat  simple 

truth  I 
Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 
As  those  chaste  flames  that  buru  before  the 

shrine 
Of  the  great  Dian :  Only  my  intent 
To  draw  you  thither,  was  to  plight  our  troths,. 
With  interchange  of  mutual  chaste  embrace^ 
And  ceremonious  tyin^  of  our  souls: 
For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A  virtuous  well,  about  whose  {low'ry  banks 
'  The  nimble-fpoted  fairies  dance  their  rounds. 
By  the  pale  moon-shine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh,  ^nd  dull  mortality: 
]by  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn. 
And  giv'n  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  wnich  peither  envy,  nor  old  time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kist 

giv'n, 
{n  hope  of  coming  happiness.  ^  By  this 
Fresh  fountain,  m^ny  a  blushing  maid 
I^ath  crowu'd  the  l^ead  of  her  long-.love4 

shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love,  and  dear  captivity ; 
There  grow  al}  herbs  (it  to  cool  looser  flames 
Our  sensual  parts  provoke,  chiding  our  bloods. 
And  quenching  by  their  pow*r  those  hidden 

sparks  [sense 

That  else  would  break  out,  i^nd  provoke  our 
To  open  fires;  so  virtuous  is  that  place. 
Then,  gentle  shepherdess,  believe,  and  grant  I 
In  troth,  it  flts  not  with  that  face  to  scant 
Your  faithful  shepherd  of  thobc  ch^te  desire* 
He  ever  aim*d  at,  and— 
Amo.  Thou  hast  prevail'd :  Farewell!  This 

coming  night 
Shall   crown  toy  chaste  hopes  witli  lonz- 

wish'd  delight.  [JEjci/. 

Peri.  Our  great  god  Pan  reward  thee  for 

that  goQ4 
Thou*6t  given  thy  poor  shepherd !  Fairest  bud 
Of  maiden  virtues,  when  I  leave  to  be 
The  true  admirer  of  thy  chastity, 
I^t  me  deserve  the  hot  polluted  name 
Of  the  wild  woodman,  or  affect  some  danp^a 
Whose  pftea  prostitution  hatl^  bc^o^ 
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More  (on\  dieeases  than  e*er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro*  his  burnings,  while  the  Dog 
Pursues  the  raging  lion,'^  throwing  tlie  fog 
And  deadly  vapour  from  his  angry  breath, 
Filling  the'lower  world  with  plague  and  death! 

Enter  AmariUis. 

Amar.  Shepherd,  may  1  desire  to  be  be- 
liev'd, 
What  I  shall  blushing  tell  > 

Peri.  Fair  maid,  voa  may.  [Perigot ; 

Amar,    Then   softly   thus:    I\^lovc  tnce. 
And  would  be  gladder  to  be  lov*d\ again. 
Than  the  cold  earth  is  in  his  frozen  arms 
To  clip  the  wanton  spring.  Nay,  do  not  start. 
Nor  wonder  that  1  wooe  thee!  thou  that  art 
The  prime  of  oyr  young  grooms,  exen  the  top 
Of  all  our  lusty  shepherds!  What  dull  e^e. 
That  never  was  acquainted  with  desire. 
Hath  seen  thee  wrestle,  run,  or  cast  the  stone. 
With  nimble  strength  and  fair  deliveiy. 
And  hath  not  sparkled  hre,  and  speedily 
Sent  secret  heat  to  all  the  neighb  ring  veins? 
W*ho  ever  heard  thee  sing,  tliat  brought  again 
That  freedom  back  was  lent  unto  thy  voice? 


.} 


Then  do  not  blame  me,  shepherd,  if  I  be 
One  to  be  numbered  in  this  company. 
Since  none  that  ever  saw  thee  yet  were  free. 

Peii.  Fair  shepherdess,  much  pity  I  caa 
lend 
To  your  complaints ;  but  sure  I  shall  not  love. 
All  that  is  mme,  myself  and  my  best  hopes^ 
Are  ^v*p  already :  Do  not  love  him  then 
That  cannot  love  again ;  on  other  men 
Bestow  those  heats  more  free,  that  may  return 
You  fire  for  fire,  and  in  one  flame  equal  buVn." 

Anmr.  Shall  i  rewarded  be  so  slenderly 
For  my  affection,  most  unkind  of  men? 
If  I  were  old,  or  had  agreed  with  art 
To  give  another  nature  to  my  cheeks. 
Or  were  I  common  mistress  to  the  love 
Of  ev*ry  swain,  or  could  I  with  such  ease 
Call  back  my  love  as  many  a  wanton  doth. 
Thou  mighfst  refuse  me,  shepherd;  but  xm 

thee 
Tm  only  fix*d  and  set ;  let  it  not  be 
A  sport,  tl^Qu  gentle  shepherd,  to  abuse 
The  love  of  silly  maid  I 

Peri,  Fair  soul,  you  use 
These  words  to  little  end :  For,  know,  I  may 


►  while  the  Dog 


Pursues  the  raging  lion,  &c.]  The  mali^ant  effects  of  the  Dog-star  is  an  imitation  of  a 
like  description  of  it  m  bpenser.    Shepherd's  QJendar  speaking  of  the  sun's  progress  in  July, 

'  Theramnant  lion  hunts  htt  fast 

*  With  T>oes  of  noisom  breath, 

*  Whose  baleful  barkine  brings  in  haste, 

*  Pine,  plagues,  and  dreiy  death.' 

The  lines  are  extremely  poetical  in  Spenser,  but  are  improved  by  Fletcher  to  such  a  digoityi 
that  they  even  emulate  as  well  aa  imitate  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  all  VirgiL 

"  ■  atit  sirius  ardor 

I  lie  sxHmmorhosqueferens  mortaHhus  mgris 

Nascitur,,  W  iwvo  contrisiat  lumine  Ccelum, 

I  shall  not  here  quote  the  description  of  the  l>og-star  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  of  tha 
Iliad,  because  though  Virgil  is  said  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  his  simile  from  that  passage,  yet 
Homer  there  dwells  only  upon  its  brightness,  and  not  its  malevolent  influence  upon  mankind : 
The  addition  of  which  by  VirKil  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  criticks,  particularly  Mr.  Pope, 
rs  answering  to  ^neas's  shield  not  only  in  its  brightness,  but  in  its  menaces  of  ruin  and  death 
to  the  enemy.  Butl  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Pope,  and  several  other  of  the  best  critics,  should 
so  totally  ha\e  mistaken  the  sunile  of  Homer  which  Virgil  imitates;  it  is  the  description  of  the 
Pog-star  in  the  beginning  of  the  tweiU\>second  book  of  the  Iliad,  compared  to  the  appearanoa 
•f  Achilles*s  armour  to  Priam,  which  Virgil  imiutes  and  almost  literally  tr^islates, 

Aa,f/.r^Wxl^  ^Iv  rjy*  V'»  xax&V  Sirs  o^jUra  rsrvy^cu, 
Koti  rs  (fipa  rokXov  rvpiloy  dViXdlfl-*  fifffh^ffiv. 
IMiich  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope, 

•  Terrific  glory !  for  his  burning  breath 

'  Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues  and  death/        Sewqrd. 

■'  And  in  one  flame  et^ual  fttini.]  I  have  ventured  to  strike  out  the  word  rfiMi/,  ai  weak' 
cping  the  sense,  and  extending  the  verse  into  an  Alexandrine^  without  the  least  reasoi*.  I  there- 
fore believe  it  spurious.        "   Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  lection  seems  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  m6de  of  assisting  harmony,  since  we 
Bust  read. 

You  fire  for  fi-er,  and  in  one  flame  bum. 

We  have  adhered  to  the  old  authority;  if  we  had  departed  from  it,  we  should  haveomiuri 
theconjuuctionaTU^;  thus 

You  fire /or  fire,  in  one  Bame  equal  burn*    ^ 
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Hath  sworn  to  be  avenged  on ;  then  give  room 
To  my  consuming  fires,  that  so  I  may 
Enjoy  my  long  desires,  and  so  allay 
Those  flames,  that  else  would  )>urn  my  life 

away. 
Amar.  Shepherd,  were  I  but  sure  thy  heart 

were  sound  [found 

As  thy  words  seem  to  be,  means  might  b« 
To  cure  thee  of  ihy  long  pains ;  for  to  me 
Thai  heavjf  youih-consuming  misery       Ting. 
The  ]<»ve-sicK  soul  endures,  never  was  pleas- 
1  could  be  well  content  with  the  ouick  easing 
Of  thee  and  thy  hot  fires,  might  it  procure 
Thy  faith  and  further  service^to  be  sure. 
SulL  Shep.   Mame  but  that  great  work» 

danger,  or  what  can  ^ 

Re  compassed  by  the  wit  or  art  of  man. 
And,  if  1  fail  in  my  performance,  may 
1  never  more  kneel  to  the  rising  day ! 
Amar.  Thw  thus  1   try  thee.  Shepherd  : 

This  same  night 
That  now  comes  stealing  on,  a  gentle  pair 
Have  promis'd  equal  love,  and  do  appoint 
To  make  yon  wood  the  place  where  hands 

and  hearts 
Are  to  be  lied  for  ever :  Break  their  meetings 
And  their  strong  faith,  and  I  am  ever  thiue. 
Sull.  Shep,  Tell  me  their  names,  and  if  I 

do  not  move. 
By  my  great  pow*r,  the  centre  of  their  love  ' 
From  his  fix'd  being,  let  me  never  more 
Warm  me  by  those  fair  eyes  I  thus  adore! 
Amar.  Come;  as  we  go.  Til  tell  thee  what 

they  are. 
And  give  tlice  fit  directions  for  thy  work. 

[^Eseunt, 

Enter  Cloe. 

Cloe.  How  have  I  wrongM  the  times,  ot 
men,  that  thus. 
After  this  holy  feast,  I  ])ass  unknown 
And  unsalated?  *Twas  not  wont  to  be 
Thus  frozen,  with  the  youngef  company 
Of  jolly  shepherds ;  *twas  not  then  nelcl  goo4 
For  lusty  grooms  Lo  mix  their  quicker  blood 
With  that  duU  humour,  most  unfit  to  be 
The  friend  of  man,  cold  and  dull  Chastity* 
Sure  I  am  held  not  fair,  or  am  too  old, 
Or  die  not  free  enougIi|  or  from  my  fold 
Drive  not  a  flock  sufficient  great  to  gain 
The  greedy  eyes  of  wealth-alluring  swain: 
Yet,  if  I  may  believe  what  others  say. 
My  face  has  foil'^  enough^  nor  can  they  lay 

'*  My  face  has  soil  enough.']  Tims  all  the  late  editions;  the  expression  can,  I  believo, 
convey  no  other  sense,  but  that  she  hhdjicsh  enough  on  her  face,  and  c\'cn  this  by  a  very  coarso 
metaphor.  The  first  old  quarto  reads ^oi/f,  which  had  occurred  both  to  Mr.  Sympsonand  my- 
self before  we  saw  it  there,  but  we  sliU  totally  difler  in  explaining  it;  he  would  have /bf/^  W 
signify  beauty,  and  gave  me  some  quotations  to  prove  it,  as  m  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  act  ii. 

Load  him  with  piles  qf  honours,  set  him  off 
With  all  the  cunning  foils  that  may  deceive  us. 

But  I  believe,  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word/d/^ 
as  something  ugly  to  set  off  beauty,  and  not  beauty  itself,  will  perfectly  agree  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ibis  last  pusajK.    I  think  therefore  we  ought  not  t9  giv«  txbitrary  and  atw  incttiags 
VvL.I.  •  3C  t0 


Better  call  back  that  time  was  yesterday. 
Or  stay  the  coming  night,  than  bring  my  love 
Home  to  myself  i^ain,  or  recreant  prove. 
I  will  no  longer  hold  you  with  delays; 
This  present  night  I  have  appointed  been 
To  meet  that  chaste  fair  that  enjoys  my  soul. 
In  yonder  grove,  there  to  make  up  our  loves. 
Be  not  dtceiv'd  no  longer,  chuse  again ; 
These  neighboring  plains  have  many  a  comely 

swain,  ^ 

Fresher  and  freer  far  than  I  eVr  was : 
Bestow  that  love  on  them,  and  let  me  pass. 
Farewell;  be  happy  in  a  better  choice! 

lExit. 
Amar.  Cruel,  thou*st  struck  me  deader  with 

thy  voice. 
Than  if  the  angry  Heav'ns  with  their  quick 

fiAmes  [love. 

Had  bhot  me  through  1  I  must  not  leave  to 
1  cannot^  no!  I  must  enjoy  thee,  l)oy, 
Tho'  the  great  dangers  Uwixt  my  hojies  and 

that 
Be  infinite.    Tliere  is  a  shepherd  dwells 
l^own  by  the  moor,  whose  life  hath  ever  shewn 
More  sullen  discontent  than  Satum*s  brow. 
When  he  sits  frowning  on  the  births  of  men ; 
One  that  doth  wear  himsrlf  away  in  loueness, 
And  never  joys,  unless  it  be  in  breaking 
The  holy  plighted  troths  of  mutual  souls; 
One  that  lusts  after  ev*ry  several  beauty. 
But  ne\'er  yet  was  known  to  love  or  like. 
Were  the  lace  fairer  or  more  full  of  truth 
Than  Pho?be  in  her  fulness,  or  the  youth 
Of  smooth  Lyaens ;  whose  nigh-starved  flocks 
Are  always  scabby,  and  infect  all  sheep 
They  feed  withal ;  whose  lambs  are  ever  last. 
And  die  before  their  weaning;  and  whose  dog 
i..ook8  like  his  master,  lean,  and  full  of  scurf. 
Not  caring  for  the  pipe  or  whistle.   This  man 

may, 
If  he  be  well  wrought,  do  a  deed  of  wonder. 
Forcing  me  passage  to  my  long  desires : 
And  here  he  comes,  as  fitly  to  my  purpose 
As  my  quick  thoughts  could  wish  for. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd, 

SulL  Shep,  Fresh  beauty,  let  me  not  be 
thought  uncivil. 
Thus  lo  be  partner  of  your  loueness:  'Twas 
Jdy  love  (that  ever-vvorking  passion !)  drew 
!Nie  to  this  place,  to  seek  some  remedy 
For  my  sick  soul.    Be  not  unkind,  and  fair; 
For  such  the  mighty  Cupid  in  his  doom 
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Justly  too  strict  a  coyness  to  my  charge; 
My  nock  are  many,  and  the  downs  as  large 
^  They  feed  upon  5  then  lei  it  ever  be 
Their  coldness^  not  my  virgin  modesty. 
Makes  me  complain. 

Enter  Thenot 

The.  Was  ever  man  but  I 
Thus  truly  taken  with  uncertainty?       [mind 
Where  shall  that  man  be  found  that  loves  a 
Made  up  in  constancy,  and  dares  not  find 
His  loi'C  rewarded?  Here,  let  all  men  know, 
A  wretch  thai  lives  to  love  his  mistress  so. 

doe.  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee  stay  I  Where 
hast  thou  been?  [green 

Or  whither  go'st  thou?   Here  be  woods  as 
As  any,*'  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams^  with  flow'rs  as 
many  j[any ; 

As  the  young  spring  gives«  and  as  choice  as 

to  any  word  merely  to  serve  a  present  turn.  The  sense  I  affix  is,  I  confess,  not  rciy  clearly 
expressed,  but  it  is  all,  I  believe,  that  the  words  can  bear,  viz.  That  the  faces  of  other  women 
lire  hxiifoiles  to  the  beauty  of  mine.  Perhaps  foUei  enow  would  give  this  sense  more  full  v.  In 
this  soliloquy,  relating  to  her  wealth  and  beauty,  our  Poet  imitates  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil; 
but  I  cannot  say,  that  he  does  it  with  his  usual  spirit.  Though  there  are  some  additional  beta- 
ties,  yet  more  are  omitted  than  added. 

Kal 

Kai  xaXa  f^iv  IcC  yifna,  kxKcL  9  b\l\v  a  [Lia  Kuj^a 
(n^  itdp  ifJ^v  xeK^ilou)  naleipouvsh^    rtav  H  r'  ooctJeav 
AEUKolifav  dvydy  Uapias  vitsfauya  Xu'^oio. 


Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and 

wells,  [and  dells; 

Arbours  o'ergreen  with  woo^lluncs;    caves, 
Chuse  where  thou  wilt,  whibt  1  sit  by  and 

sing. 
Or  gather  rushes,  to  make  many  a  rine 
For  thy  long  fingers ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love. 
How  tne  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
first  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whote 

eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies; 
How  she  convey'd  him  softly  in  a  sleeps 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of^  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each 

night, 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  ligh^ 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

The.  Far  from  me  are  these 
Hot  flashes,  bred  from  wanton  heat  and  ease! 
I  have  forgot  what  love  and  loving  meant 
Rhimes,  songs,  and  merry  rounds»'^  that  ofk 
'  are  sent 


■■  '    ■  fiec  qui  sim  ^ucmt,  Alexi: 

Quam  dives  pecoris,  nivei  quam  lactis  alundans; 

Mille  meCB  Siculis  errant  in  montibut  agnce, 

Nee  sum  adeo  informis ;  nuper  me  in  liiore  vidi. 

Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  Mare.  ■  Virg.  Ec.  ii.  1^^ 

See  also  a  like  passage  in  the  19th  Idyllium  of  Theocritus.  Seward. 

*^  licre^he  woods  as  green 

As  any,  &c.]  This  whole  speech  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  la 
the  latter  part  he  has  greatly  improved  a  hint  taken  from  the  third  Idyllium  of  the  former,  re- 
lating to  Endimion^  and  the  beginning  is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  two  following  passages. 

Evd*  v$dl^  ^'^XP"'  xf  ava<  060.    leu  ^  ifitl  ^ivipto 

Opviysg  kAXayevyli,     xou  d  amd  s^iv  6/xo/tf 

Ta  ff'apv  liv'  pdKXet  H  xai  d  irihs  wlfi^e  Ku/vvf. 

e^ox.  Ei^.  I.  45. 
IPletcher  has  not  here  equalled  the  variety  and  beau^  of  these  images,  the  humming  of  the  lee^ 
the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and  the  a;>p/^5  dropping  from  the  pine,  (whose  seed  in  Uie  hot  coun- 
tries far  excels  our  finest  nuts)  are  all  omitted  by  Fletcher,  but  he  has  fully  made  amends  in  hif 
^beautiful  description  of  a  bank  by  Perigot  about  the  middle  of  the  third  act,  and  even  here  he 
has  at  least  equalled  Virgil,  whom  he  has  more  exactly  copied. 

Hie  ver  purpureum :  varios  hicjiumina  circum 

Fundii  humus  flores:  hie  Candida  popuhts  antra 

Imminet,  tt  lento:  texunt  umbracula  vites,  Eclog.  is.  40. 

Seward^ 

^*  B^unds^  This  word  is  here  uied  in  ati  uncommon  sense^  and  eignifieaivwiiriaisr** 
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To  the  soft  ear  of  mud,  are  strange  to  me : 
Only  I  live  t'  admire  a  chastity,         [or  gold, 
That  neither  pleasing  ag^,'^  smooth  tongue. 
Could  ever  break  upon,^^  so  sure  the  mould 
Is  that  her  mind  was  cast  in ;  *tis  to  her 
I  only  am  reserved ;  she  is  mv  form  I  stir 
IBft  breathe  and  move,  'tis  she  and  only  she 
Can  make  me  happy,  or  give  misery. 

doe.  Good  shepherd,  may  a  stranger  crave 

to  know 
To  whom  this  dear  obs6r\'ance  you  do  owe? 

The.  You  may,  and  by  her  virtue  learn  to 
And  level  out  j^our  life;  for  to  be  fair,  [square 
And  nothing  virtuous,  ouly  Htp  the  eye 
Of  gaudy  youth,  and  swelling  vanity. 
Then  know,  she's  caU*d  the  Virgin  of  the 

Grove,  [love. 

She  that  hath  long  since  buried  her  chaste 
Aad  now  Uves  by liis  grave,  for  whose  dear 

soul 
Sh'  hath  vow*d  herself  into  the  holy  roll 
Of  strict  virginity :  'Tis  her  1  so  admire ; 
Not  any  looser  blood,  or  new  desire.     [^Exit. 
Cloe.  Farewell,  poor  swain !  thou  art  not 

for  my  bend ;  [tend 

I  must  have  quicker  souls,  whose  words  may 
To  some  free  action :  Give  me  him  dare  love 
At  first  encounter,  and  at  soon  dare  prove! 

|THE  SONG. 

Cotie,.  shepherds,  come] 
.Come  away 
Without  delay. 
Whilst  the  ientle  time  doth  stay. 

Green  woods  are  dumb. 
And  will  never  tell  to  any. 
Those  dear  kisses,  and  those  many 
Sweet  embraces  tnat  are  giv'nj 
Dainty  pleasures,  that  would  ev'n 
Raise  in  coldest  age  a  fire. 
And  give  virgin  blood  desire, 
Then,  if  ever, 
Now  or  never. 
Come  and  have  it : 
Think  not  I 
Dare  deny 
If  you  crave  it. 

Enter  Daphnis, 

Here  comes  another :  Better  be  my  speed. 
Thou  god  of  blood!  But,  certain,  if  I  read 


Not  false,  this  is  that  modest  shepherd,  he 
That  only  dare  salute,  but  ne*er  could  be 
Brought  to  kiss  any,  hold  discourse,  or  sing. 
Whisper,  or  boldly  ask  that  wished  thing 
We  all  are  bom  for;  one  that  makes  loving 

faces. 
And  could  be  well  content  to  covet  graces. 
Were  they  not  got  by  boldness.    In  this  thing 
Mj  hopes  are  frozen;   and,  but  Fate  doth 
Him  hither,  I  would  sooner  chuse        [bring 
A  man  made  out  of  snow,  and  freer  use 
An  eunuch  to  my  ends;  but  since he*s  here. 
Thus  I  attempt  him. — Thou  of  men  most 

dear. 
Welcome  to  her,  that  only  for  thy  sake 
Hath  been  content  to  live !  Here,  boldly  take 
My  hand  in  pledge,  this  hand,  that  never  yet 
Was  giv'n  away  to  any;  and  but  sit 
Down  on  this  rushy  bank,  whilst  I  go  pull 
Fresh  blossoms  from  the  boughs,  or  quicklj 

cull 
The  choicest  delicates  from  yonder  mead. 
To  make  thee  chains  or  chaplets,  or  to  spread 
Under  our  fainting  bodies,  when  delight 
Shall  lock  up  all  our  senses.    How  the  sight 
Of  those  smooth  rising  cheeks  renews  the  storj 
Of  young  Adonis, '7  when  in  pride  and  gloi^ 
He  lay  infolded  *twixt  the  beating  arms 
Of  willing  Venus !  Methinks  stronger  charms 
Dwell  in  those  speaking  eyes,  and  on  that  brow 
More  sweetness  than  the  painters  can  allow 
To  their  best  pieces!  Not  Nareissus,  he 
That  wept  himself  away,  in  memory 
Of  his  own  beauty,  nor  Silvanus*  boy,   [Troy 
Nor  the  twice-ravish'd  maid,  for  whom  old 
Fell  by  the  hand  of  Pyrrhus,  may  to  thee 
Be  otherwise  compar'd,  thaa  some  dead  tree 
To  a  joang  fruitful  dive. 

Ihiph,  1  can  love. 
But  I  am  loth  to  say  so,  lest  I  prove 
Too  soon  unhappy.  *  " 

Cloe.  Happy,  thou  wouldst  say. 
My  dearest  Daphnis,  blush  not;  if  the  day 
To  thee  and  thy  soft  heats  be  enemy. 
Then  take  the  coming  night;  fair  youth,  'tis 
free  [then 

To  all  the  world.    Shepherd,  1*11  meet  thee 
When  darkness  hath  shut  up  the  eyes  of  men. 
In  yonder  grove:  Speak,  shall  our  mcetins 
■hold?  ^ 

Indeed  you  are  too  bashful ;  be  more  bold. 
And  tell  me  ay. 


''  Pleasing  age.']  i.  e.  Youth '^  the  word  age  being  used  to  express  one  of  the  seasons,  or 
mges,  of  life-  • 

*^  Cou'd  ever  break  upon.]  Mr.  Sympson  not  thinking  this  sense,  has  two  conjectures^ 
work  upon  and  break  open;  the  first  is  too  low  an  expression,  and  the  second,  as- he  allows, 
quite  spoils  the  measure^  I  believe  the  lext  is  right,  and  explain  it  the  same  with  Ireak  in 
»pon,  thus,  act  ii.  scene  i. 

Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
•   .Break  upon  your  simple  flocks., 

i.  i.  break  into  the  fold  upon  your  sheep.  Setoard. 

'7  Of  young  Adonis.]  In  this  speech,  which  is  similar  to  that  made  before  to  Thcnot^  the 
Poet  OQQtinues  his  imitation  of  the  third  Idylliun^  of  Theocritos..  Seward. 
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Dapk,  T  am  content  to  say  so,  ^ 
And  would  be  glad  to  meet,  might  I  but 

Kray  so  [true, 

from  your  fairness,  that  you  womd  be 
Cloe,  Shepherd,  thoit  hast  thy  wish. 
I>a/»A.  Fresh  maid»  adieu! 
Yet,  one  word  more;  since  you  have  drawn 

me  on 
To  come  this  night,  fear  not  to  meet  alone 
That  man  that  wfll  not  offer  to  be  ill, 
Tho*  your  brio^ht  self  would  ask  it,  for  his  (ill 
Of  this  world's  goodne&s:  Do  not  fear  him 

then. 
But  keep  your  pointed  time.     Let  other  men 
Sei  up  tneir  bloods  to  'aK?,  mine  shall  be  ever 
Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchaste  never. 

Cloe.  Yet  am  I  poorer  than  I  was  before. 
Is  it  not  strange,  among  so  many  a  score 
Of  lusty  bloods,  1  should  pick  out  these  things, 
Whose  veins,  like  a  dull  river  far  from  springs. 
Is  still  the  same,  slow,  heavy,  and  unfit    [hit 
For  stream  or  motion,  tho*  the  strong  wmds 
With  their  continual  pow'r  upon  his  sides? 
Oh,  happy  be  your  names  that  have  been 

brides. 
And  tasted  those  rare  sweets  for  which  I  pine! 
And  far  more  heavy  be  thv  grief  and  tine. 
Thou  lazy  swain,  that  may  st  relieve  my  needs. 
Than  his,  upon  whose  liver  always  feeds 
A  hungry  vulture! 

Enter  Alexis. 

.    Alexis*  Con  such  beanty  be 
Safe  in  his  own  guard,  and  not  draw  the  eye 
Of  him  that  passeth  on,  to  greedy  gaze» 
Or  covetous  desire,  whilst  in  a  maze 
The  better  part  contemplates,  giving  rein 
And  wuheil  freedom  to  the  lab* ring  vein? 


Fairest  and  whitest,  may  I  crave  to  know 
The  caa%  of  yoor  retirement,  why  you  go 
Thus  all  alone?    Methinks  the  downs  are 

sweeter. 
And  the  young  company  of  swains  far  tiieeter. 
Than  these  forsaken  and  untrodden  places. 
Give  not  yourself  to  ioneness,  and  those  graces 
Hide  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  were  intended 
To  live  amongst  us  swains. 

Cloe,  Thou  art  befriended. 
Shepherd :  In  all  my  life  I  have  not  seen 
A  man,  in  whom  greater  contents  have  been. 
Than  thou  thyself  art:  I  could  tell  thee  more. 
Were  but  any  hope  left  to  restore 
My  freedom  lost.     Oh,  lend  me  all  thy  red. 
Thou  sharaefacM  morning,  when  from  Ti- 
Thou  risest  ever  maiden !  [thon's  bed 

Alexis,  If  for  me. 
Thou  sweetest  of  all  8weet<t,  these  flashes  be. 
Speak  and  be  satisfied.   Oh,  guide  her  tongue. 
My  better  aneel ;  force  my  name  among 
Her  modest  thoughts,  that  the  first  word  may 
be [sea, 

Che.  Alexis,  when  the  sun  shall  kiss  the 
Taking  his  rest  by  the  white  Thetis*  side. 
Meet  m  the  holy  wood,  where  I'll  abide 
Thy  coming,  shepherd. 

Alexis,  If  I  stay  behind. 
An  everlasting  dullness,  and  the  wind. 
That  as  he  passeth  by  shuts  up  the  stream 
Of  Rhine  or  Volga,  while  the  sun's  hot  beam 
Beats  back  again,  seize  me,  and  let  me  turn 
To  coldness  more  than  ice!  Oh,  how  1  burn 
And  rise  in  youth  and  fire!  I  dare  not  stay. 

Cloe.   Mv  name  shall  be  yoar  word.  / 

Alexis.  Fly,  fly,  thou  day!  IRvit. 

Cloe.  My  grief  is  great  if  both  these  boys 
should  fail: 
He  that  will  use  all  winds  must  shift  his  sail. 

{Exit. 


ACT   II. 


Lnter  an  old  Shepherd,  vith  a  hell  ringing; 

and  the  Priest  of  Pan  following. 
Priest.  W  HEPHERDS  all,  and  maidens  fair, 

^  Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 


See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiss 
Ev'ry  little  flower  that  is; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads^ 
Like  a  rope  of  christal  bead;;. 
See  the  hearv  clouds  low  falling, 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  '*  calling 


■•  And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 

The  dead  Night  from  under  ground.']  Mr.  Sympson  objects  to  both  these  lines :  How. 
says  he.  could  Hesperus  call  Night  down  from  under  grotmd  ?  And  if  she  was  dead^  how  could 
she  hear  him  ?  He  would  therefore  strike  off  the  d  in  down,  and  the  remaining  letters  trans- 
posed will  make  now^  And  for  dead  he  would  read  drnid,  which,  he  says,  is  the  common 
epithet  to  Night  in  Spenser.  But  I  cannot  admit  either  of  the  changes;  for  down  calling  will, 
I  think,  signify  calling  down  to  Night  to  arise  from  under  ground;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  more 
picturesque  and  a  much  nobler  idea  than  the  expletive  now  can  give.  In  the  second  line  no 
one  need  be  told  in  how  many  things  Night  resembles  Death,  and  surely  Night,  though  jpr- 
t«king  mnny  properties  of  Death,  may  be  allowed  in  poetry  both  to  hear  and  speak,  Whcii 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  other  Pbets  have  personated  and  animated  even  Death  itself.  Nor  csa 
JPietcher  be  denied  any  poetic- licence  in  a  passage  of  such  ez^site  poetic  beauty.    Seward. 
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The  dead  Ni^ht  from  tinder  ground; 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound^ 
DamfM  and  vapours  fly  apace, 
Hov'ring  o'er  tne  wanton  face' 
0£  these  pa!«ture9y  where  they  come. 
Striking  aead  both  biul  and  bloom : 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Ev'ry  one  his  loved  flock ; 
And  let  yonr  dogs  lie  loose  without, 
I.est  the  woifTome  as  a  scout 
From  the^ountain,  and,  ere  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away; 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox  ' 

Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these. 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease ; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep. 
While  the  other  eye  doth  sleep; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove. 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  god.  Sweetest  slumbers,"* 
And  soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eye-lids!  So,  farewell! 
Tims  1  end  my  ev'ning's  knell. 

[^Exeunt, 


Enter  Clorin,  sorting  qfherl^, 
CIq.  Now  let  me  know  wliat  giy  best  art 

hath  done,  [moon, 

Help*d  by  the  great  pow*r  of  the  virtuous 
In  her  full  light.    Oh,  you  tons  of  earth. 
You  only  brood,  unto  wnose  happy  birth 
Virtue  was  given ;  holding  more  of  nature 
*Than  man,  her  first-born  and  most  perfect 

creature. 
Let  me  adore  you !  you,  that  only  can 
1 1  el  p  or  kill  nature,  drawing  out  that  span 
Of  life  and  breath  ev*n  to  the  end  of  time ; 
You,  that  these  hands  did  crop  long  before 

prime***  [hidden  pow*r. 

Of  day,  sive  me  your  names,  and,  next,  your 
This  IS  tne  dote,  bearing  a  yellow  flow*r; 
And  this,  black  horehound;  both  are  very 


For  sheep  or  shepherd,  bitten  by  a  wood 
Dog*s -venom*d    tooth  :^*    These   ramson*a 

branches**  are. 
Which,  stuck  in  entries,  or  about  the  bar 
That  holds  the  door  fast,  kill  all  enchantp 

ments,*^  charms, 
(Were  they  Medea's  verses)  that  do  harms 


•  Sweetest  slumbers. 


And  soft  silence  fall  in  numbers,']  Silence  falling  in  numbers  is  very  dark,  as  Mr.Symp- 
aon  observed  to  me ;  I  therefore  suspect  the  particles  in  and  and  to  have  chan^  places,  and 
have  replaced  them.  Seward 

The  expression  is  dark,  but  the  transposition  does  not  remove  the  obscurity.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  help  the  sense  by  the  punctuation,  not  thinking  ourselves  warranted  to  apply 
any  more  violent  remedy.  The  construction  of  our  Author  is.  often  hard,  and  his  syntax 
licentious. 

*®  You  that  these  hands  did  crop,  long  before  prime 
Of  day ;  give  me  your  names,  and  next  your  hidden  pow'r.']  Mr.  Theobald  has  scratchM 
out  two  monosyllables  as  hurtful  to  the  measure  and  unnecessary  to  the  sense^  and  h^  imagines 
it  to  have  been  a  marginal  comment  to  explain  what  prme  signified.  Seward. 

Mr.  Theobald  had  no  right  to  expunge  the  words,  which  we  have  restored.    Editors  are 
bound  to  give  the  genuine  text. 

»*    ■  bitten  by  a  wood 

Dog*s  venom* d  tooth,]   JVood  signifies  mad. 

**  Kamun'5  branches,]  Ramson,  the  allium  silvestre,  or  wildgarlick,  which  is  helpful,  says 
the  London  Dispensatory,  in  the  jaundice  and  palsies.  But  our  Author  chose  its  superstitions 
virtues,  as  more  proper  for  poetry.  ^   Seward, 

^^  Kill  all  inchantments.]  The  medicinal  as  well  as  superstitious  virtues  ascribed  by  Clorin 
to  her  various  herbs  are  imitated  by  Milton  in  his  description  of  the  Hsmony  in  the  first  scene 
of  The  Two  Brothers,  and  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus.  The  whole  is  too  long  to  transcribe, 
I  shall  therefore  only  quote  a  part,*  which  has,  I  think,  two  very  gross  mistakes  in  the  only 
•dition  I  have  by  me,  viz.  that  published  under  the  inspection  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fenton. 

*  The  leaf  was  darkish  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

*  But  in  another  country,  as  he  said» 

iBore  a  bright  golden  dower,  but  not  in  this  soil; 
'  Unknown  ana  like  esteem'd.* 

I  have  often  observed  that  where  the  sense  is  injured,  the  metre  frequently  shares  its  fate,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  third  of  tliese  lines.    I  read  the  whole  thus, 

'  The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

*  But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 

'  Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  in  thb  soil 

*  Unknown  and  light  esteem'd.* 

To  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  particle  but,  though  mi^ht  perhaps  have  stood  in  the  original  | 
but  I  make  no  doubt  of  the  »o4  and  like  being  corruptions.  Seward, 
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'to  men  or  cattle :  These  for  frenzy  be 
A  speedy  and  a  sov*  reign  remedy , 
The  bitter  wormwood,  sage,  and  mari^ld; 
Such  sympathy  with  man's  good^  they  do 

hold: 
This  tormentil,  whose  virtue  is  to  part 
All  deadly  killing  poison  from  the  heart: 
And,  here.  Narcissus*  root,  for  swellings  best: 
Yellow  Lysimacha,  to  ^ve  sweet  rest 
To  the  faint  shepherd,  killing,  where  itcomes» 
All  busy  gnats,  and  every  fly  that  hums: 
For  leprosy,  darnell  and  celandine. 
With  calamintj  whose  virtues  do  refine 
The  blood  of  man,  making  it  free  and  fair 
As  the  first  hour  it  breath*d,  or  the  best  air. 
Here,  other  two;  but  your  rebellious  use  ^ 
;  It  not  for  me,  whose  goodness  is  abuse ; 
Therefore,  foul  standergrass,  from  me  and  mine 
I  banish  thee,  with  lustful  turpentine; 
You  that  entice  the  veins  and  stir  the  heat 
To  civil  mutiny,  scaling  the  seat 
Our  reason  moves  in,  and  deluding  it 
With  dreams  and  wanton  fancies,  till  the  fit 
Of  burnine  lust  be  qucnch'd ;  by  appetite. 
Bobbing  the  soul  of  blessedness  and  light. 
And  thou,  light  vervait^too,  thou  most  go  after. 
Provoking  easy  souls  to  mirth  and  laughter: 
Uo  more  shall  I  dip  thee  in  water  now. 
And  sprinkle  every  post,  and  every  bough, 
With  thy  well-pleasing  juice,  to  make  the 

eroOms  [rooms. 

Swell  with  high  mirth,  as  with  joy  all  the 

Enter  Tkenot. 
The.  This  is  the  cabin  where  the  best  of  all 
Her  sex  that  ever  breathed,  or  ever  shall 
Give  heat  or  happiness  to  th*  shepherd's  side. 
Doth  only  to  her  worthy  self  abide. 
Thoo  blessed  star,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  li^ht. 
Thou  by  whose  pow'r  the  darkness  of  sad  night 
Is  banished  from  the  earth,  in  whose  dull  place 
Thy  chaster  beams  play  on  the  heavy  face 

•^  Wiih  maiCt  gaoe2.1  Mr.  Sympeon  would  chuse  to  read  man*z  blood.    Thus  in  Hamlet^ 
the  Ghost  speaking  of  thtf  juice  of  Hebenon, 
« ___  whose  effect 
*  Holds  such  an  enmity  with  Hood  of  man/ 

1  allow  therefore  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Symp6on*s  reading,  but  as  the  old  one  is  good  sense,  I 
don't  see  sufficient  reason  for  a  change.  Seward, 

**  Than  chastity  itself,  yon  blessed  star 

That  nightly  shines,^  The  polar  star,  from  its  permanency  and  coldness,  may  be  called 
the  emblem  of  Chastity,  but  not  Chastity  itself,  as  this  reading  implies.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been,  or  yon  blessed  star;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  anticlimax,  to  mention  the  emblem  of  Chastity 
after  Chastity  itself.  I  have  therefore  inserted  my  first  conjecture  in  the  text,  making  him 
repeat  tihe  name  he  had  before  called  her  by,  with  the  addition  only  of  her  shining  e\'ery  nigh^ 
the  property  of  the  polar  star.  This  I  am  confirmed  in  hj  the  two  oldest  quartos ;  the  ^^^^ 
which  stops  as  I  do,  and  the  second  has  a  semi-colon  after  itself,  and  reads  you  for  yon ;  though 
it  makes  a  false  concord  by  reading  shines,  instead  of  shine  or  shin'st.  Seward. 

In  this  place,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  word  star,  tJu  moon  is,  we  thinks  the  object 
of  Thenot's  invocation.    How  else  must  we  explain j 

'     Thou  dost  beetle 
Ti^  brother  of  his  bri^tti^M, 

•r,  indeed^  the  whole  tenor  4>f  the  speech? 


Of  all  the  world,  making  the  blue  sea  smile^ 
To  see  how  cunningljr  thou  dost  beguile 
Thy  brother  of  his  brightness,  giving  day 
Again  from  Chaos;  whiter  than  that  way 
That  leads  to  Jove's  high  court,  and  chaster  far 
Than  chastity  itself  1  Thou  blessed  star 
That  nightly  shin'stl^  Thou,  all  the  con« 

stancy 
That  in  alt  women  was,  or  e'er  shall  be. 
From  whose  fair  eye-balls  flies  that  holy  fiie> 
That  poets  stile  the  mother  of  desjie, 
Infusing  into  ev*ry  ^.ntle  breast 
A  soul  of  greater  price,  and  far  more  bless'd. 
Than  that  quick  now' r  which  gives  a  diffecence 
'Twixt  man  and  creatures  of  a  lower  sense. 

Clo.  Shepherd,  how  cams't  thou  hither  to 
this  place? 
No  way  is  trodden;  all  the  verdant  grass 
The  spring  shot  up,  stands  yet  unbruised  her» 
Of  any  foot ;  only  the  dappled  deer. 
Far  from  the  feared  sound  of  crooked  horo« 
Dwells  in  this  fastness. 

The.  Chaster  than  the  mom, 
I  have  not  wander'd,  or  by  strone  illusion 
Into  this  virtuous  place  have  made  intrusion: 
But  hither  am  I  come  (believe  me,  fair) 
To  seek  you  out,  of  whose  great  good  the  air 
Is  full,  and  strongly  labours,  while  the  sound 
Breaks  against  Heav'n,  and  drives  into  a  stound 
Th'  amazed  shepherd,  that  such  virtue  can 
Be  resivient  in  lesser  than  a  man. 

Clo,  If  any  art  I  have,  or  hidden  skill 
May  cure  thee  of  disease  or  fcstcr'd  ill. 
Whose  grief  or  greenness  to  another's  eye 
May  seem  unpossible  of  remedy, 
I  dare  yet  undertake  it. 

The.  'Tis  no  pain^ 
I  suffer  thro'  disease,  no  beating  vein 
Conveys  infection  dang'rous  to  the  heart. 
No  part  imposthum'd,  to  be  cur  d  by  art. 
This  body  holds ;  and  yet  a  feller  grief 
Than  ever  skilful  hand  did  give  relief. 
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I>welbonm78oaUaiid  maybeheal'd  byyou,^ 
Fair  beauteous  virgi  n  I  ( 

Clo,  Then»  tfaepherdT,  let  me  sae  r 

To  know  thy  grief:  That  man  yet  never  knew  J| 
The  way  to  healthy  that  dnrst  not  shew  his 

The.  Then,  fairest,  know,  I  loyeyou.  [sore. 

Clo.  Swain,  no  more! 
Thou  hast  abusM  the  strictness  of  this  place. 
And  offered  sacrilegious  foul  disgrace 
To  the  sweet  rest  of  these  interred  bones ; 
For  fear  of  whose  ascending,  fly  at  once, 
Thoa  and  thy  idle  passions,  that  the  sight 
Of  death  and  speedy  vengeance  may  not  fright 
Thy  verv  soul  with  horror. 

The.  ttt  me  not 
(Thou  all  perfection)  merit  tuch  a  blot 
For  my  true  zealous  faith. 

Clo.  Dar'st  thou  abide 
To  see  this  holy  earth  at  once  divide 
And  give  her  iJody  up?  for  sure  it  will. 
If  diou  pursu'st  with  wanton  flames  to  fill 
This  hallow*d  place ;  therefore  repent  and  oo, 
Whilst  I  with  pray'rs*^  appease  his  ghost  be- 
low. 
That  else  would  tell  thee  what  it  were  to  be 
A  rival  in  that  virtuous  love  that  he 
£mbraces  yet. 

.    The.  Tts  not  the  white  or  red 
Inhabits  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 
My  mind  to  adoration ;  nor  your  eye, 
Tho*  it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high, 
And  smooth  asPelops'  shoulder;  nottheimile 
Lies  watching  in  those  dimples  to  beguile 
The  eas]f  soul ;  your  hands  and  fingers  long. 
With  vemsenameird  richly;  nor  your  tongue, 
Tho*  it  spoke  sweeter  than  Arion's  harp; 
Your  hair  woven  into  many  a  curious  warp. 
Able  in  endless  error  to  enfold 
The  wand*  ring  soul ;  not  the  true  perfect  mould 
Of  all  your  body,  which  as  pure  doth  shew 
In  maiden  whiteness  as  the  Alpsien^^  snow: 
All  these,  were  but  your  constancy  away. 
Would  please  me  less  than  a  black  stormy  day 
The  wretched  seaman  toiling  thro*  the  deep. 
But,  while  this  honoured  strictness  you  dare 

keep, 
Tho*  all  the  plagues  that  e'er  begotten  were 
In  the  great  womb  of  air,  were  settled  here. 
In  opposition,  I  would,  like  the  tree. 
Shake  off  those  drops  of  weakness,  and  be  free 
Ev'n  in  the  arm  of  danger. 
Clo.  Wouldst  thou  have 
Me  raise  again,  fond  man,  from  silent  crave. 
Those  sparks  that  long  ago  were  buriea  here. 
With  my  dead  friend's  cold  ashes? 

The.  Dearest  dear, 
I  dare  not  ask  ft,  nor  yoo  must  .not  grant :        j 
Stand  strongly  to  your  vow,  and  do  not  faint.  I 


Remember  how  he  lov*d  yoa,  and  be  still 

The  same,  opinion  speaks  you;  Let  not  will« 
And  that  great  god  of  women,  appetite. 
Set  up  your  blood  again ;  do  not  invite 
Desire  and  fancy  from  their  long  exile. 
To  seat  them  once  more  in  a  pleasing  smile : 
Be  like  a  rock  made  firmly  up  'gainst  all 
The  pow'r  of  angry  Hcav'n,  or  the  strong  fall 
Of  Neptune's  battery ;  if  you  yield,  I  die 
To  all  affection ;  'tis  that  loyalty  ^ 

You  tie  unto  this  grave  I  so  admire :      hire. 
And  yet,  there's  something  else  1  would  dcr 
If  you  would  hear  me,  but  withal  deny. 
Oh,  Pan,  what  an  uncertain  destiny 
Hangs  over  all  my  hopes!  I  will  retire; 
For  if  I  longer  stay,  this  double  fire 
Will  lick  my  life  up. 

Clo.  Do,  and  let  time  wear  out 
What  art  and  nature  cannot  bring  about. 

The,  Farewell,  thou  soul  of  virtue,  and  be 
For  ever,  whilst  here  I  wretched  rest  [bless'd 
Thus  to  myself !  Yet  grant  me  leave  to  dwell 
In  kenning  of  this  arbour;  yon  same  dell, 
O'ertop'd  with  mourning  cypress  and  sad  yew^ 
Shall  be  my  cabin,  where  1 11  early  rue. 
Before  the  sun  hath  kiss'd  this  dew  away. 
The  hard  uncertain  chance  which  Fate  doth 
Upon  this  head.  [lay 

Ch.  The  gods  give  auick  release 
And  happy  cure  unto  tny  hard  disease ! 

lExevnt. 
Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

SulL  Shep.  I  do  not  love  this  wench  that  I 
should  meet; 
For  ne'er  did  my  unconstant  eye  yet  greet 
That  beauty,  were  it  sweeter  or  more  fair 
Than  the  new  blossoms,  when  the  morning  air 
Blows  gently  on  them,  or  the  breaking  light. 
When  many  maiden  blushes  to  our  sight 
Shoot  from  its  early  face:  Were  all  these  set 
In  some  neat  form  before  me,  'twould  not  set 
The  least  love  from  me ;  some  desire  it  mighty 
Or  present  burning.    All  to  me  in  sight 
Are  equal ;  be  they  fair,  or  black,  or  browQ» 
Virgin,  or  careless  wanton,  I  can  crown 
My  appetite  with  any ;  swear  as  oft. 
And  weep,  as  any;  melt  my  words  as  soft 
Into  a  maiden's  ears,  and  tell  how  long 
My  heart  has  been  her  servant,  and  how  strong 
My  passions  are;  call  her  unkind  and  cruel;* 
Oner  her  all  I  have  to  gain  the  jewel 
Maidens  so  highly  prize;  then  loath,  and  fiy: 
This  do  I  hold  a  blessed  destiny  I 

Enter  AmarUlis.  Cx- 

Amar.  Hail!   Shepherd  I .  Pan  blest  botk 
thy  flock  and  thee. 
For  being  mindful  of  thy  word  to  me. 


»^  Whilst  I  with  praise,  &c.l  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  make  a  query  whether 
the  true  word  be  not  prayWs.  it  appeared  to  me  a  better  word,  but  as  tlie  otlier  is  sense,  I 
did  not  think  to  have  changed  it,  till  i  consulted  the  first  old  quarto,  which  reads  prat'ej,  and 
in  all  other  places  praiers,  and  not  prayers  \  from  whence  I  doubt  not  but  their  conjecture 
it  true.  Seward. 

^  Alpsien!}  The  same  we  now  call  Alpine.  jSemmri. 
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SulL  Skep,  Welcome,  fair  shepherdess  I 
Thy  loving  swain 
Gives  thee  the  self-same  wishes  back  asain; 
Who  till  this  present  hour  ne'er  knew  that  eye 
Could  make  me  cross  mine  arms,  or  daily  die 
With  fresh  consuminp:  Boldly  tell  me'then» 
.How  shall  we  part  their  faithful  loves,  and 

when? 
Shall  1  belie  him  to  her?  shall  I  swear 
His  faith  is  false>  and  he  loves  ev'ry  where? 
1*11  say  he  mock'd  her  th*  other  day  to  you. 
Which  will  by  your  confirming  shew  as  true; 
Por  she  is  of  so  pure  an  honesty,^' 
To  think,  because  siie  will  not,  none  will  lie. 
Or  else  to  him  I'll  slander  Amoret,         [met 
And  say,  she  but  seems  chaste :  I'll  swear  she 
Me  'mongst  the  shady  sycamores  last  night. 
And  loosely  offered  uu  her  flame  and  sprite 
Into  my  bosom ;  made  a  wanton  bed 
Of  leaves  and  aiany  flowers,  where  she  s|iread 
Her  willing  body  to  be  press'd  by  mcr; 
There  have  I  carvM  her  name  on  many  a  tree. 
Together  with  mine  own.  To  make  this  shew 
More  full  of  sceminz,  Hobinal  you  know. 
Son  to  the  aged  shepherd  of  the  glen. 
Him  1  liave  sorted  out  of  many  men, 
I'o  say  he  found  us  at  our  private  sport. 
And  rous'd  us  Tore  our  time  by  his  resort: 
This  to  confirm,  Tve  promis'd  to  the  boy 
Many  a  pretty  knack,  and  many  a  tov ; 
As  gms  to  catch  him  birds,  with  bow  and 

bolt,»« 
To  shoot  at  nimble  squiiyels  in  the  holt  j'* 
A  pair  of  |)ainted  buskins,  and  a  lamb, 
Son  as  his  own  locks,  or  the  down  of  swan. 
This  I  have  done  to  win  you,  which  dotli  ^ive 
Me  double  pleasure:  Discord  makes  me  live. 

Amar.  Lov'd  swain,  I  thank  you!  These 
tricks  might  prevail 
With  other  rustic  shepherds,  but  will  fail 
Ev*n  once  to  stir,  much  more  to  overthrow. 
His  fixed  love  from  judgment,  who  doth  know 
Your  nature,  my  end,  and  his  chosen's  merit ; 
Therefore  some  stronger  way  must  force  his 
spirit.  Hove 

Which  I  have  found :  Give  second,  and  my 
Is  everlasting  thine. 

Sull.  Shep   Try  me,  and  prove. 

Amar,  These  happy  pair  of  lovers  meet 
straightway. 
Soon  as  they  fold  their  flocks  up  with  the  day, 

^  For  he  IB  off,'\  That  Amoret^s  and  not  Perigot't  purity  of  intention  and  simplicity  of 
heart  is  here  spoke  of,  is  clear  as  the  light;  and  yet  tnis  gross  mistake,  in  this  and  the  following 
line,  has  run  through  all  the  editions,  not  excepting  the  quartos  published  in  our  Author*s  life- 
time.    Off,  for  oJ\  is  only  an  eitor  of  the  press  in  the  veiy  late  editions.  '  Stward*  ■ 

There  was  but  one  quarto  pubUshed  in  Fletcher**  life-time;  the  second  is  dated  1(^S9»  fouc 
years  after  his  decease. 

'*^  Bo//.]  «.  e.  An  arrow.  -R. 

"  HolC\  Is  a  wood  or  grove: 

*  Eke  whanne  Zephyrus,  with  his  sote  breth, 
^  Knspirede  hath,  in  every  Ao// and  heth.' 

Froloeue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 

I)r.  Morcil'i  edit.  1 737,  p,  sr .  JL 


In  the  thick  grove  bord'ring  upon  yon  hill. 
In  whose  hara  side  Nature  hatti  carv*d  a  well* 
And,  but  that  matchless  spring  which  poets 

know, 
Was  ne'er  the  like  to  this :  By  it  doth  grow. 
About  the  sides,  all  herbs  which  witches  use. 
All  simples  good  for  raed*cines  or  abuse. 
All  sweets  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day. 
With  all  their  colours;  there  Uie  uioutU  of 

May 
Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  green; 
There's  not  a  grass  on  which  was  ever  seen 
The  fallinz  autumn,  or  cold  winter's  hand; 
So  full  of  heat  and  virtue  is  the  land 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  breaks 
Below  yon  mountain's  foot,  into  a  creek 
That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fish 
Of  many  sorts,  to  fill  the  shepherd's  dish. 
This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead. 
Right  wise  in  charms,  hath  often  to  me  said) 
Hath  pow'r  to  change  the  form  of  any  crea« 
ture,  [feature 

Beihg  thrice  dipp'd  o'er  the  head,  into  what 
Or  shape  'twould  please  the  letter-down  to 
crave,  [she  gave 

Who  must  pronounce  this  charm  too,  which 
Me  on  her  death-bed ;  told  me  what,  and  how, 
I  should  apply  unto  the  patient's  brow. 
That  would  be  cliang'd,  casting  tliein  thrice 

asleep. 
Before  I  trusted  them  into  this  deep: 
All  this  she  shew'd  me,  and  did  charge  me 

prove 
This  secret  of  her  art,  if  crost  in  love.  Qierc 
I'll  this  attempt!  Now,  shepherd,  I  nave 
All  her  prescriptions,  and  1  will  not  fear 
To  be  m^-self  di]>p'd :  Come,  my  temples  bind 
With  these  sad  herbs,  and  when  1  sleep,  vou 
find,  pet. 

As  you  do  speak  your  charm,  thrice  down  me 
Ani  bid  the  water  raise  me  Amoret  \ 
Which  being  done,  leave  me  to  my  affair. 
And  ere  the  day  shall  quite  itself  outwear, 
I  will  return  unto  my  shepherd's  arm  \ 
Dip  me  again,  and  then  repeat  this  charm. 
And  pluck  me  up  myself,  whom  freely  take. 
And  the  hot'st  fire  ot  thine  affection  slake. 
SulL  Shep.  And  if  i  fit  thee  not,  then  fit 
not  me. 
I  long  the  truth  of  this  well's  pow'r  to  see! 
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Enter  Daphnis, 


Daph,  Here  will  I  stay,  for  this  the  covert  is 
Where  I  appointed  Cloe.  '  Do  not  miss, 
Thou  brignt-ey'd  virgin !  Come^  oh,  come, 

my  fair!  ' 

Be  not  abus*d  with  fear,  nor  let  cold  care 
Of  honour  stay  thee  from  thx^hepherd's  arm. 
Who  would  as  hard  be  won  to  oner  harm 
To  thy  chaste  thoughts,  as  whiteness  from  the 

day. 
Or  yon  great  round  to  move  another  way. 
My  language  shall  be  honest,  full  of  truth. 
My  flames  as  smooth  and  spotless  as  my  youth  j 
I  will  not  entertain  that  wandring  thought. 
Whose  easy  current  may  at  length  be  brought 
To  a  loose  vastness. 

AtAxis  [wiihin].  Cloe! 

Daph.  'Tis  her  voice. 
And  1  must  answer. — ^C'loe! — Oh,  the  choice 
Of  dear  embraces,  chaste  and  holy  strains 
Our  hands  shall  give ! — I  charge  you,  all  my 
veins  [way, 

Thro*  which  the  blood  and  spirit  take  their 
Lock  up  your  disobedient  heats,  and  stay 
Those  mutinous  desires  that  else  would  grow 
To  strong  rebellion  I  Do  not  wilder  shew 
Than  blushing  modesty  may  entertain, 

Alexis  [within].  Cloe !  [again, 

Daph,  There  sounds  that  blessed  name 
^nd  I  will  meet  it.    Let  me  not  mistake; 

(Enter  Alexis.) 

This  is  some  shepherd!  Sure  I  am  awake! 
What  may  this  nddle  mean?  I  will  retire. 
To  sive  mjTself  more  knowledge. 

Alexis,  Oh,  my  fire, 
How  thou  consum*st  me?  Cloe,  answer  me! 
Alexis,  strong  Alexis,  high  and  free. 
Calls  upon  Cloe.    See,  mine  arms  are  full 
Of  entertainment,  ready  for  to  pull      [hung. 
That  ^den  fruit  which  too,  too  long  hath 
Temptmg  the  greedy  eye.    Thou  stay  st  too 
I  am  impatient  of  these  mad  delays !  -  [long ; 
I  must  not  leave  unsought  those  many  ways 
That  lead  into  this  centre,  till  1  find 
Quench  for  my  burning  lust.    I  come,  un- 
kind !  lExii, 

Daph,  Can  my  imagination  work  me  so 
much  ill. 
That  1  maj  credit  this  for  truth,  and  still 
Believe  mme  eyes?  or  shalM  firmly  hold 
Her  yet  untainted,  and  these  sights  but  bold 
Illusion?  Sure,  such  fancies  oft  have  been 
Sent  to  abuse  true  love,  and  yet  are  seen. 


Daring  to  blind  the  virtuous  thought  with 
error:  [terror  I 

But  be  they  far  from  me,  with  their  fond 
I  am  resolv'd  niy  Cloe  yet  is  true. 

Cloe  [within].  Cloe! 

Daph.  Harkl  Cloe!  Sure  this  voice  is  new. 
Whose  shrillness,  like  the  soundinz  of  a  bell. 
Tells  me  it  is  a  woman.    Cloe!  tell 
Thy  blessed  name  again. 

Cloe  [within],  Cloe!  Here! 

Daph,  Oh,  what  a  grief  is  this  to  be  to  near^ 
And  not  encounter! 

Enter  Cloe. 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  we  are  met. 
Draw  close  into  the  coveit,  lest  the  wet, 
Which  falls  like  lazy  mists  upon  the  ground^ 
Soke  thro*  your  startups.^* 

Daph,  Fairest,  are  you  found? 
How  have  we  wander'd,  that  the  better  part 
Of  this  good  night  is  perish'd  ?  Ob,  my  heart! 
How  have  I  long'd  to  meet  you.  how  to  kiss 
Those  lilly  hancis,  how  to  receive  the  bliss 
That  charming  tongue  gives  to  the  happy  ear 
Of  him  that  drmks  your  language :  Hutl  fear 
I  am  too  much  unmanner*d,  far  too  rude. 
And  almost  grown  lascivious,  to  intrude 
These  hot  behaviours ;  where  regard  of  fame^ 
Honour  and  modesty,  a  virtuous  name. 
And  such  discourse  as  one  fair  sister  may 
Without  offence  unto  the  brotlier  say. 
Should  rather  have  been  tendered.     But,  bo« 

lieve, 
Here  dwells  a  better  temper  j  do  not  grieve 
Then,  ever  kindest,  that  my  first  salute 
Seasons  so  much  of  fancy;  I  am  mute 
Henceforth  to  all  discourses,  but  shall  be 
Suiting  to  your  sweet  thoughts  and  modesty. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  ask  a  kiss  of  you. 
No,  not  to  wring  your  fingers,  nor  to  sue 
To  those  blessM  pair  of  fixed  stars  for  smiles  $ 
All  a  young  lover's  cunning,  all  his  wiles^ 
And  pretty  wanton  dyings,  shall  to  me 
Be  strangers ;  only  to  your  chastity 
I  am  devoted  ever. 

Cloe.  Honest  swain. 
First  let  me  thank  you,  then  return  again 

As  much  of  mv  love. [Aside.]   No,  thou 

art  too  cold. 
Unhappy  bov;  not  temper d  to  my  mould; 
Thy  blood  falls  heavy  downward  ;**tis  not  fear 
T  offend  in  boldness,  wins;  they  never  weaf 
Deserved  favours,  that  deny  to  tatce 
When  they  are  offered  freely.     Do  I  wake. 
To  see  a  man  of  his  youth,  years  and  feature. 
And  such  a  one  as  we  call  goodly  creature. 


'*  Startups.]  The  word  startups,  or,  as  it  is  there  spelt,  slartopes,  occurs  in  the  following 
lines  of  Warner's  Albion's  England;  and  Dr.  Percy  explains  it  to  signify,  *  buskins  worn  by 
rustics,  laced  down  before :' 


Vol.  L 


*  He  borrowed  on  the  working  dales 

*  His  holy  russets  oft, 

*  And  of  the  bacon  fat  to  make, 

'  His  startopii  black  and  soft.* 

;»D 
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Thus  backward?  What  a  world  of  precious 

art 
Were  merely  lost,  to  make  htm  do  his  part  ? 
But  I  will  shake  him  off,  that  dares  not  hold : 

Let  men  that  hope  to  be  bclov'd  be  bold ! 

Daphnis,  I  do  desire^  since  we  are  met 
So  nappily,  our  lives  aud  fortunes  set 
Upon  one  stake,  to  give  assurance  now. 
By  iuterchan^  of  hands  and  holy  vow. 
Never  to  breaK  again.    Walk  you  that  way. 


Whilst  I  in  zealous  meditation  stray 
A  little  this  way :  When  we  both  have  ended 
These  rites  and  duties^  by  the  woods  be- 
friended. 


And  secrecy  of  nig^t,  retire  and  find 
An  aged  oak,  whose  hoUowness  may  bind 
Us  both  within  his  bodyj  thither  go; 
It  stands  within  yon  bottom. 

Daph,  Be  it  so.  [£n/. 

Cloe.  And  I  will  meet  there  never  more 
Thou  idle  shamefac*dness !  [with  thee, 

Alexis  [within].  Cloe! 

Cloe.  •Tis  he 
That  dare,  I  hope,  be  bolder. 

-^/f*i*.  Cloe! 

Cloe.  Now, 
Great  Pan,  for  Syrinx*  sake,  bid  speed  onr 
plow !  [£n/. 


ACT  iir. 


Enter  Sullen  Shepherd,  with  Amarillis  in  a 
sleep. 

Sull  SJtep.l^ROM  thy  forehead  thus  I  take 
^  These  herbs,  and  charge  thee 
not  awake 
•Till  in  yonder  holy  well. 
Thrice  with  powerful  mazick  spell, 
Fili'd  with  many  a  baleful  word. 
Thou* St  been  dipp'd.    Thus,  with  my  chord 
/  Of  blasted  hemp,  by  moon-light  twin'd, 
I  do  thy  sleepy  body  bind : 
I  turn  thy  head  into  the  East, 
And  thy  feet  into  the  West, 
Thy  left  arm  to  the  South  put  forth. 
And  thy  right  unto  the  North : 
I  take  tny  body  from  the  ground. 
In  this  deep  and  deadly  swound. 
And  into  this  holy  spring 
I  let  thee  slide  down  by  my  string. 
Take  this  maid,  thou  holy  pit. 
To  Uiy  bottom ;  nearer  yet; 
In  thy  water  pure  and  sweet. 
By  thy  leave  1  dip  her  feet; 
Thus  I  let  her  lower  yet. 
That  her  ankles  may  be  wet ; 
Yet  down  lower,  let  her  knee 
In  thy  waters  washed  be; 

'3  There  stop:  Flu  awai/.']  This  unmusical  hemistich  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  worcfs,  which  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  hope  that  we  have  retrieved ;  because  the 
sense,  as  well  as  measure,  is  improved  oy  our  addition.  For,  according  to  the  mangled  text 
above,  he  seems  to  dip  her  no  lower  than  ner  knee,  whereas  the  charm  reouired  him  to  dip  her 
thrice  over  head :  And  we  accordingly  find  three  different  periods  in  tne  following  incan- 
tation. At  the  first  dip,  he  charms  away  truth  :  at  the  second,  he  calls  on  several  animals  and 
beings  remarkable  for  changes;  at  the  third,  on  Cynthia,  or  the  Moon,  the  most  frequent 
changer  of  all.  Seward. 

3*  Truth,  that  hath  but  ^nejace,}  Mr.  Seward  disliking  this  verse,  reads. 

Truth,  that  beareth  but  one  face; 

but  the  metre  is  so  frequently  inaccurate,  and  the  accent  violated,  that  any  alteration  of  the  old 
text,  merely  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  is  unwarrantable.    The  line  may  be  read  thus, 
Trfith  1  thdt  hath  \  but  6ne  \face\ 

wliich  will  render  it,  though  not  very  melodious,  full  as  tolerable  as  many  othen  in  the  play. 


There  I  stop.'^    Now  fly  away, 
£v*iy  thing  that  loves  the  day : 
Truth,  that  hath  but  one  face,'* 
Thus  1  charm  thee  from  this  place. 
Snakes,  that  cast  your  coats  for  new. 
Camel  ions,  that  alter  hue. 
Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change, 
Proteus  altering  oft  and  strange, 
Hecate,  with  shapes  three. 
Let  this  maiden  changed  be. 
With  this  holy  water  wet. 
To  the  shape  of  Amoret. 
Cynthia,  work  thou  with  my  charm ! 
Thus  I  draw  thee,  free  from  harm. 
Up  out  of  this  blessed  lake. 
Rise,  both  like  her,  and  awake ! 

[She  awakes* 

Amur.  Speak,  shepherd,  am  I  Amoret  to 
sight? 
Or  hast  thou  miss'd  in  any  magick  rite. 
For  want  of  which  any  defect  tn  me. 
May  make  ourpractices  discover*d  be? 

Sull.  Shep,  By  yonder  moon,  but  that  I  here 

do  stand. 

Whose  breath  hath  thus  transform*d  thee, 

and  whose  hand  [wet. 

Let  thee  down  dry,  and  pluck'd  thee  up  thus 

I  should  myself  take  thee  for  Amoret! 
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Thou  art,  in  cloaths,  in  feature,  voice  and  hue. 
So  like,  that  sense  cannot  distinguish  you. 
Amar.   Then    this   deceit  which  cannot 

crossed  be, 
At  once  shall  lose  her  him,  and  gain  thee  me. 
Hither  she  needs  must  come,  by  promise  made ; 
And  sure,  his  nature  never  was  so  bad. 
To  bid  a  virgin  meet  him  in  the  wood. 
When  night  and  fear  are  up,  but  understood 
*Twas  his  part  to  come  first.   Being  come,  1*11 

say. 
My  constant  love  made  me  come  first  and  stay : 
Then  will  1  lead  him  further  to  the  grove; 
But  Ptay  you  here,  and,  if  his  own  true  love 
Shall  seek  him  here,  set  her  in  some  wrong 

path, 
Which  say,  her  lover  lately  trodden  hath  5 
I'll  not  be  far  from  hence.     If  need  there  be. 
Here  is  another  charm,  whose  pow*r  will  free 
The  dazzled  sense,  read  by  the  moon*s  beams 

clear. 
And  in  my  own  true  shape  make  me  appear. 

Enter  Perigot, 

Sull.Shep,  Stand  close  I    Here's  Perigot; 
whose  constant  heart 
Longs  to  behold  her  in  whose  shape  thou  art. 

Per.  This  is  the  place.— Fair  Amoret ! — 
The  hour 
Is  yet  scarce  come.    Here  every  sylvan  pow'r 
Delights  to  be  about  yon  sacretl  well. 
Which  they  have  bless'd  with  many  a  power- 
ful spell ; 
For  never  traveller  in  dead  of  night, 
Nor  strayed  beasts  have  fallen  m,  but  when 
sight  [have  found 

Hath  ftiird  them,  then  their  right  way  they 
By  help  of  them ;  so  holy  is  the  ground. 
But  I  will  further  seek,  lest  Amoret 
Should  be  first  come,  and  so  stray  long  unmet. 
My  Amoret,  Amoret  I  \_ExU. 

Amar.  Perigot  1 

Per.  My  love! 

Amar.  I  come,  my  love  I  [iixjV, 

Sull.  Shep.  Now  she  hath  got 
Her  own  desires,  and  I  shall  gainer  be 
Of  my  long-look'd-for  hopes,  as  well  as  she. 
How  bright  the  moon  shmes  here,  as  if  she 
To  shew  her  glory  in  this  little  grove    [strove 

(Enter  Amoret.) 

To  some  new-loved  shepherd  I  Yonder  is 
Another  Amoret.     Where  differs  this 
From  that?  But  that  she  Perigot  hath  met, 
I  should  have  ta*en  this  for  the  counterfeit. 
Herbs,  woods,  and  springs,  the  pow'r  that  in 

you  lies. 
If  mortal  men  could  know  your  properties! 

Amo,  Methinks  it  is  not  night;  I  have  no 
Walking  this  wood,  of  lion,  or  the  bear,  [fear. 
Whose  names  at  other  times  have  made  me 

quake. 
When  any  shepherdess  in  her  talc  spake 


Of  some  of  them,  that  underneath  a  wood 
HavQ  torn  true  lovers  that  together  stood.  * 
Methinks  there  are  no  goblins,  and  mens'  talk| 
That  in  these  woods  the  nimble  fairies  walk. 
Are  fables ;  such  a  strong  heart  I  have  got. 
Because  I  come  to  meet  with  Periaot 
My  Perigot!  Who's  that?  my  Pengot! 
Sull.  Shep.  Fair  maid! 
Amo.  Ah  me,  thou  art  not  Perigot !    [zpt : 
Sull.  Shep.  But  1  can  tell  you  news  of  Peri- 
An  hour  together  under  yonder  tree 
He  sat  with  wreathed  arms,  and  calFdon  thee. 
And  said,  *  Why,  Amoret,  stay'st  thou  so  long  ?* 
Then  starting  up,  down  yonder  path  he  flung. 
Lest  thou  hadst  miss'd  thy  way.    Were  it 

day-light. 
He  could  not  yet  have  borne  him  out  of  sight. 
Amo.  Thanks,  gentle  shepherd;  and  be« 

shrew  my  stay. 
That  made  me  fearful  I  had  lost  my  way  1 
As  fast  as  my  weak  legs  (that  cannot  be 
Weary  with  seeking  him)  witt  carry  me, 
ril  seek  him  out;  and  for  thv  courtesy. 
Pray  Pan  thy  love  may  ever  follow  thee ! 

[Exit. 
Sull.  Shep.  How  bright  she  was,  how  lovely 

did  she  shew! 
Was  it  not  pity  to  deceive  her  so? 
She  pluck'd  her  garments  up,  and  tripp'd  away. 
And  with  a  virgin  innocence  did  pray 
For  me  that  pcr)ur*d  her.^*    Whilst  she  was 

here, 
Methought  the  beams  of  light  that  did  appeal' 
Were  shot  from  her ;  methought  the  moon  gave 

none. 
But  what  it  had  from  her.    She  was  alone 
With  me ;  if  then  her  presence  did  so  move^ 
Why  did  not  I  essay  to  win  her  love? 
She  would  not  sure  have  yielded  unto  me? 
Women  love  only  opportunity. 
And  not  the  mait;  or  if  she  had  denied. 
Alone,  1  might  have  forc'd  her  to  have  tried 
Who  had  been  stronger.  Oh,  vain  fool,  to  let 
Such  bless'd  occasion  pass!   Til  follow  yet; 
My  blood  is  up;  I  cannot  now  forbear. 

Enter  Alexis  and  Cloe. 
I  come,  sweet  Amoret  I — Soft,  who  is  here/ 
A  pair  of  lovers?  He  shall  yield  her  me : 
Now  lust  is  upi  alike  all  women  be. 
Alexis.  Where  shall  we  rest?— But  for  the 
love  of  me, 
Cloe,  I  know,  ere  this  would  weary  be. 

Close.  Alexis,  let  us  rest  here,  if  the  place 
Be  private,  and  out  of  the  common  trace 
Of  ev'ry  shepherd;  for,  I  understood. 
This  night  a  number  are  about  iha  wood : 
Then  let  us  chuse  some  place,  where  out  of 

sight 
We  freely  may  enjoy  our  stol'n  delight. 
Alexis.  Then  boldly  here,  where  we  shaft 
ne'er  be  found ;  '  [ground  j 

No  shepherd's  way  lies. here,  'tis  baUow'4 


«  That  perjured  A#r.]  {.  f .  That  sw©re  false  to  her. 
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No  maid  seeks  here  her  strayed  cow,  or  sheep ; 
Fairies  and  fawns,  and  satyrs  do  it  keep : 
Then  carelesly  rest  here,  and  clip  and  kiss. 
And  let  no  fear  make  us  our  pleasures  miss. 

Cloe,  Then  lie  by  me ;  the  sooner  we  begin. 
The  longer  ere  the  day  descry  our  sin. , 

SulLShep.  Forbear  to  touch  my  love ;  or, 
by  yon  flame,  Fname, 

The  greatest  now*  r'*  that  shepherds  dare  to 
Here  where  thou  sit*st,  under  this  holy  tree. 
Her  to  dbhonour,  thou  shalt  buried  be! 

Alexis,  If  Pan  himself  should  come  out  of 
the  lawns. 
With  all  his  troops  of  satyrs  and  of  fawns. 
And  bid  me  leave,  I  swear  by  her  two  eyes, 
(A  greater  oatli  than  thine)  I  would  not  rise ! 

SulL  Shep,  Then  from  the  cold  earth  never 
thou  shalt  move. 
But  lose  at  one  stroke  both  thy  life  and  love. 

Cloe.  Hold,  gentle  shepheid ! 

SulL  Shep.  Fairest  Shepherdess, 
Come  you  with  me ;  I  do  not  love  you  less 
Than  that  fond  man,  tliat  would  have  kept 
From  me  of  more  desert.  [you  there 

Alcxist  Oh,  yet  forbear 
To  take  her  from  me !  Give  mc  leave  to  die 
By  her! 

The  Satyr  enters;  Ike  Sullen  Shepherd  runs 
one  way,  and  Cloe  another. 

Sat.  Now,  whilst  the  moon  doth  rule  the  sky. 
And  the  stars,  whose  feeble  light 
Give  a  pale  shadow  to  the  night. 
Are  up,  great  Pan  commanded  me 
To  walk  this  erove  about^  whilst  he. 
In  a  comer  of  the  wood, 
Where  never  mortal  foot  hatli  stood. 
Keeps  dancing,  music,  and  a  feast^ 
To  entertain  a  lovely  guest : 
Where  he  gives  her  many  a  rose. 
Sweeter  than  the  breath  that  blows 
The  leaves ;  grapes,  berries  of  the  best; 
I  never  saw  so  great  a  feast. 
But,  to  my  charge :  Here  must  I  stay^ 
To  see  what  mortals  lose  their  way, 

•  or  hy  yon  flame. 


And  by  a  false  fire  seeming  bri^t. 

Train  them  in  and  leave  them  ng^k 

Then  must  I  watch  if  any  be 

Forcing  of  a  chastity ; 

If  I  find  it,  then  in  haste 

Give  my  wreathed  horn  a  blast. 

And  the  fairies  all  will  run. 

Wildly  dancing  by  the  moon. 

And  will  pinch  him  to  the  bone. 

Till  his  lustful  thoughts  be  gone. 
Alexis.  Oh  death! 

Sat.  Back  again  about  this  ground; 

Sure  I  hear  a  mortal  sound. 

I  bind  thee  by  this  powerful  spell. 

By  the  waters  of  this  well. 

By  the  glimmering  moon-beams  bright 

Speak  again,  thou  mortal  wight! 
Alexis.  Oh ! 

SaL  Here  the  foolish  mortal  lies. 

Sleeping  on  the  ground.    Arise! 

The  poor  wight  is  almost  dead ; 

On  tne  ground  his  wounds  have  bled. 

And  his  deaths  fouFd  with  his  blood! 

To  my  goddess  in  Uie  good 

Will  I  lead  him,  whose  hands  pure 

Will  help  this  mortal  wight  to  cure. 

lExit,  with  Alexisr 

Enter  Cloe  again. 
Cloe,  Since  I  beheld  yon  shaggy  man,  my 

breast  fa  beast 

Doth  pant;  each  bush,  methinks,  should  hide 
Yet  my  desire  kee|>s  still  above  my  fear : 
I  would  fain  meet  some  shepherd,  knew  I 

where; 
For  from  one  cause  of  fear  I  am  most  free. 
It  is  impossible  to  ravish  me, 
1  am  so  willing.     Here  upon  this  ground 
I  left  my  love,  all  bloodv  with  his  wound ; 
Yet,"    till  that  fearful  shape  made  mc  be 

gone, 
Tlio*  he  were  hurt,  I  furnish'd  was  of  one; 
But  now  both  lost.     Alexis,  speak  or  move. 
If  thou  hast  any  life;  thou'rt  yet  my  love! 
He's  dead,  or  else  is  with  his  little  mizht 
Crept  from  the  bank  for  fear  of  that  ill  sprite. 


The  greatest  pow'r,  3cc.]  Mr.  Seward,  afler  declaring  his  doubts  of  the  Moon  being  meant 
by  the  greatest  pow*r,  says,  *  But  perhaps,  the  Poet  mignt  mean  by  yonflame^  the  &v»  oo 

•  Pan's  altar,  spoke  of  in  the  last  act. 

• ly  all  the  rites 

•  Due  to  our  god,  and  by  those  virgin  lights 

*  That  burn  bqfore  his  altar 

*  But  if  this  be  the  Poet*s  intention,  it  is  very  obscure,  unless  he  supposed  his  shepherd  so  far  to 
'  follow  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  to  have  an  altar  always  upon  the  stage  they 

♦  acted  on.'  He  then  alters  the  to  and,  supjwsing  the  poet  to  have  meant,  *  the  Moon  anp 
f  Pan,  the  two  common  powers  which  the  shepherds  in  all  other  scenes  swear  by/  For  our 
parts,  we  think  the  Moon  singly  is  meant,  which  seems  confirmed  by  tlie  Satyr, 

Now,  whilst  the  Moon  doth  rule  the  sky. 

37  Yet,  till  thai  fearful  shape.}  The  Editors  of  i750,  we  know  not  why,  reail  still  for  till;  a 
^nation  which  icemt  to  bava  been  designed,  being  mentioned  in  neither  Appendix  nor  Em^i. 
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Then  where  art  thou  that  struck'st  iny  love? 

Oh,  stay  I 
Hring  me  thyself  in  change,  and  then  1*11  say 
Xhou  hast  some  justice:  I  will  make  thee  trim 
W^ith  flow'rs  and  g^lands  that  were  meant 

for  him ;  [fast 

1*11  clip  thee  ronnd  with  both  mine  ann^,  as 
As  I  did  mean  he  should  have  been  embrac*d. 
Hat»  thoa  art  fled  1  What  hope  is  left  for  me? 
1*11  run  to  Daphnis  in  the  hollow  tree. 
Who  I  did  mean  to  mock,  tho'  hope  be  small. 
To  make  him  bold;  rather  than  none  at  all, 
1*11  try  his  heart  ;3«  and  my  behaviour  too, 
Perhaps,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

SulL  Shfp.  This  was  the  place.   *Twas  but 
my  feeble  sight, 
Mix'd  with  the  horror  of  my  deed,  and  night. 
That  shap*d  these  fears,  and  made  me  run 

away. 
And  lose  my  beauteous  hardly-gotten  prey. 
Speak,  gentle  shepherdess!  I  am  alone. 
And  tender  love  tor  love.    But  she  is  gone 


From  me,  that,  having  struck  her  lover  dead. 
For  silly  fear  left  her  alone,  and  fled. 
And  see,  the  wounded  body  is  remov'd 
By  her  of  whom  it  was  so  well  belov*d. 

(Enter  Perigot,  and  Amarillis  in  the  shap€ 
of  Amor et,) 

But  all  these  fancies  must  be  quite  forgot; 
I  must  lie  close.    Here  comes  young  Perigot, 
With  subtle  Amarillis  in  the  snape 
Of  A  moret.     Pray  love,  he  may  not  'scape ! 
Amar,   Beloved  Perigot,  shew  me  soma 

place,  [chacc 

Where  I  may  rest  my  limbs,  weak  with  the 
Of  thee,  an  hour  before  thou  cam*st  at  leasL 
Peri.  Beshrew  my  tardy  steps!  Here  shalt 

thou  rest 
Upon  this  holy  bank :  ^^  No  deadly  snake 
Upon  this  turt  herself  in  folds  doth  make; 
Here  is  no  poison  for  the  toad  to  feed ; 
Here  boldly  spread  thy  hands,  no  venom*d 

weed 
Dares  blister  them ;  no  slimy  snail  dare  creep 
Over  thy  face  when  thou  art  fast  asleep ; 
Here  never  durst  the  babbling  cuckow  sit;** 

3'  ril  /ry  him;  hi$  heart,  and  my  behaviour  too 

Perhaps  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do^  Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
copies,  we  do  not  doubt  its  being  corrupt.  The  foresoing  lines,  as  well  as  the  measure,  seeoa 
IP  countenance  the  alteitition  we  have  made.    Take  the  text  altogether; 

/*//  run  to  Daphnis  in  the  hollow  tree, 
Who  I  did  mean  to  mock,  tho*  hope  be  small 
To  make  him  bold ;  rather  than  none  at  all, 
ril  try  his  heart;  and  my  behaviour  too, 
perhaps,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  she  doubted  of  his  heart  and  boldness,  and  relied  chiefly  on  her  own 
behaviour  to  inspire  him  with  confidence.  This  interpretation,  which  gives  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  naturally  leads  to  the  reading  which  we  have  adopted,  believing  it  to  be 
genuine. 

39  Upon  this  holy  bank.']  I  have  before  observed  that  this  nassage  equals  the  most  descrip- 
tive beauties  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil ;  though  the  ideas  are  all  negative,  they  strike  the  ima- 
§ination  as  pleasingly,  and  perhaps  more  strongly,  than  positive  ones.  Shakespeare  often 
elights  in  such  negative  descripUons.  Thus,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  li  the  fairy 
song, 

*  You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue, 

*  Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ; 

*  Newts  and  blind* worms  do  no  wrong, 

'  Come  not  ney  our  fairy  queen.* 

This  song  is  aoain  imitated  by  Fletcher,  in  the  song  of  the  RiveN(>od  in  the  next  scene;  but 
in  the  lines  referred  to  above,  he  had  more  immediately  in  his  eye  the  description  of  a  bank  by 
Shakespeare,  in  the  same  play  and  act. 

*  I  know  a  bank,  whcreop  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
'  Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 

*  O'er-canopy'd  with  luscious  woodbine, 

'  With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine: 

*  And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamcl'd  skin,, 

*  Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.*  Seward. 

^  Here  never  durst  the  babbling  cuckow  spit.]  To  spit  is  not,  as  we  believe,  a  property  of 
the  CQckow ;  we  have  therefore  altered  spit  to  stt',  i.  e,  *  Your  sleep  shall  not  be  disturbed  with 
hmt  idle.noiie.*    A  beautiful  passage  in  the  last  act  tecius  to  confirm  this  reading. 
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Ko  slouch  of  falling  star  did  ever  hit 
Upon  this  hank :  let  this  thy  cahin  be. 
This  other,  set  with  violets,  for  me. 
Amar,  Thou  dost  not  love  me,  Perigot 
Peri.  Fair  maid. 
You  only  love  to  hear  it  often  said  i 
You  do  not  doubt. 

Amar.  Believe  me,  but  I  do. 
Peri,  What,  shall  we  now  begin  again  to 
wooe? 
*Tis  the  best  way  to  make  your  lover  last. 
To  play  with  him,  when  you  have  caught 
him  fast. 
Amar.  By  Pan  I  swear,  I  loved  Perigot, 
And,  by  yon  moon,  I  think  thou  lov  st  me 
not. 
Peri,  By  Pan  I  swear  (and,  if  I  falsely 
swear. 
Let  him  not  guard  my  flocks ;  let  foxes  tear 
My  earliest  lauibs,  and  wolves,  whilst  I  do 

sleep, 
Fall  on  the  rest;  a  rot  among  my  sheep!) 
I  love  thee  better  than  the  careful  ewe 
The  new-yean*d  lamb  that  is  of  her  own  hue; 
I  dote  upon  thee  more  than  the  young  lamb 
Doth  on  the  bag  that  feeds  him  from  his  dam. 
Were  there  a  sort  of  wolves  got  in  my  fold. 
And  one  ran  after  thee,  boih  young  and  old 
Should  be  devoured,  and  it  should  be  my  strife 
To  save  thee,  whom  I  love  above  my  life. 
Amar,  How  shall  I  trust  thee,  when  I  see 
thee  chuse 
Another  bed,  and  dost  my  side  refuse? 

Peri,  'Twas  only  that  the  chaste  thoughts  . 
might  be  shewn 
Twixt  thee  and  me,  although  we  were  alone. 
Amar.  Come,  Perigot  will  shew  his  pow*r, 
that  he    ' 
Can  make  his  Am'ret,  tho'  she  weary  be, 
Kise  nimbly  from  her  couch,  and  come  to 

his. 
Here,  take  thy  Amoret;  embrace,  and  kiss! 
Peri,  What  means  my  love  I 
Amar,  To  do  as  lovers  should. 
That  are  to  be  enjoy  d,  not  to  be  woo'd. 
There's  ne*er  a  shepherdess  in  all  the  plain 


Can  kiss  thee  with  more  art;  there's  none  cat 

fain 
More  wanton  tricks 

Peri.  Forbear,  dear  soul,  to  try 
Whether  my  heart  be  pure ;  Til  rather  die 
Than  nourish  one  thought  to  dishonour  thee. 
Amar,  Still  think* st  thou  such  a  thing  as 
chastity 
Is  amongst  women?  Perigot,  there's  none 
That  with  her  love  is  in  a  wood  alone. 
And  would  come  home  a  maid:    Be  not 

abus'd 
With  thy  fond  first  belief;  let  time  be  us*d.— 
Why  dost  thou  rise? 

Peri.  M^  true  heart  thou  hast  slain ! 
Amar.  Faith,  Perigot,  Til  pluck  thee  down 
ac^in.  [breast 

Peri,  Let  go,  thou  serpent,  that  into  my 
Hast  with  thy  cunning  div'd !  Art  not  in  jestf 
Amar,  Sweet  love,  lie  down! 
Peri.  Since  this  I  live  to  sec,  [me! 

Some  bitter  North  wind  blast  my  flocks  and 
Amar,  You  swore  you  lovM,  yet  will  not 
do  my  will.  [thee  still. 

Peri.  Oh,  be  as  thou  wert  once,  1*11  love 
Amar.  I  am  as  still  I  was,  and  all  my  kind ; 
Tho'  other  shows  we  have,  poor  men  to  blind. 
Peri,  llien  here  I  end  all  love ;  and,  lest 
my  vain 
Belief  should  ever  draw  me  in  again, 
Before  thy  face,  that  hast  my  youth  mlded, 
I  end  ray  life!  My  blood  be  on  thy  head! 
Amar.  Oh,  hold  thy  hands,  thy  Amoret 
doth  cry.  [shall  die. 

Peri.  Thou  counsell'st  well ;  first,  Amoret 
That  is  the  cause  of  my  eternal  smart! 

[^He  runs  after  Iter, 
Amar.  Oh,\ioW.  [Kxit, 

Peri,  This  steel  shall  pierce  thy  lustful 
heart!  [Exit. 

\Thc  Sullen  Shepherd  steps 
'  out,  and  uncharms  her, 
Sull.  Shep.  Up  and  down,  every  where, 
I  strew  these  herbs,  to  purge  the  air : 
Let  your  odour  drive  hence 
All  mists  tliat  dazzle  sense.^' 


Jlie  nightingale,  among  the  thick-leaved  spring 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 
Whole  nights  away  in  mourning;  or  the  owl^ 
Or  our  great  enemy,  that  still  doth  howl 
Against  the  moon*s  cold  beams. 


♦*  Let  your  odor  driue  hence 
All  mistes  that  dazell  sence. 


Let  herjlye,  let  her  scape, 

due  agatne  her  ownc  shape.']  For  the  first  of  these  lines,  Mr.  Seward  reads^ 

Let  your  odour  drive  from  hence ; 

but  not  finding  a  suitable  measure  in  the  second,  entertains  us  with  some  remarks  on  mister 
being  read  and  spoken  as  two  svllables.    In  the  third  line,  he  interpolates  and; 

Let  her  fly,  and  let  her  scape; 

but  the  fourth  ill-naturedly  refusing  to  countenance  such  measure,  he  ag:*in  amuses. us  with 

supposing 
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Herbs  and  springs*  whose  hidden  might 
Ahers  shapes,  and  mocks  the  sight. 
Thus  I  charge  ye  to  undo 
All  before  I  brought  ye  to  I 
Let  her  fly,  let  her  scape; 
Give  again  her  own  shape ! 

Enter  Amarillii,  in  her  awn  shape, 
Perigot  following, 

Amar,  Forbear,  thou  gentle  swain!  thou 
dost  mistake ; 
She  whom  thou  follow'dst  fled  into  the  brake. 
And  as  1  cro«8*d  thy  way  I  met  thy  wrath; 
The  only  fear  of  which  near  slain  me  hath .♦* 
Peri,  Pardon,  fair  shepherdess!  my  rage, 
and  night. 
Were  both  upon  me,  and  becuird  my  sight; 
But,  far  be  it  from  me  to  spill  the  blood 
Of  harmless  maids  that  wander  in  the  wood. 

[Exit  Amur. 

Enter  Amoret, 

Amo.  Many  a  weary  step,  in  yonder  path. 
Poor  hopeless  Amoret  twice  trodden  hath. 
To  seek  her  Perigot,  yet  cannot  hear 
His  voice.    My  Perigot!  She  loves  thee  dear 
That  calls. 

Peri.  See  yonder  where  she  is!  how  fair 
She  shews,  and  ]^et  her  breath  infects  the  air. 

Amo.  My  Perigot! 

Pert.  Here. 

Amo.  Happy  1 

Pert.  Hapless!  first 
It  lights  on  thee :  the  next  blow  is  the  worst. 

\_Strikes  her, 

Amo.  Stay,  Perigot!  my  love!  thou  art  un- 
just. 

Peri.  Death  is  the  best  reward  that*s  due 
to  lust.  [ExiiPcri. 

Sull.  Shep.  Now  shall  their  love  be  cross'd; 
for,  being  struck, 
rU  throw  her  in  the  fount,  lest  being  took 
By  some  night  traveller,  whose  honest  care 


May  help  to  cure  her.    Shepherdess,  prepare 
Youself  to  die ! 

Amo.  No  mercy  I  do  crave : 
Thou  canst  not  give  a  worse  blow  than  I 
h^e.  [too. 

Tell  him  that  gave  me  this,  who  lov^d  liiiti 
He  struck  my  soul,  and  not  my  body,  thro*. 
Tell  him,  when  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  be 
At  peace,  if  he  but  think  he  iniur*d  me. 
Sull.  Shep.   In  this  fount  be  thy  grave. 
Thou  wert  not  meant 
Sure  for  a  woman,  thou  rt  so  innocent. 

[Flings  her  into  the  welL 
She  cannot  'scape,  for,  underneath  the  ground. 
In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound, 
*Till  on  yon  side,  where  the  mom's  sun  doth 

look. 
The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  brook. 

[Exit. 

The  God  of  the  River  riseth  with  Amorei 
in  his  arms. 

God.  What  pow'rful  charms  my  streams 
do  bring 
Back  again  unto  their  spring. 
With  such  force,  that  i  their  God, 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod, 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks? 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks ; 
There's  not  one  that  stays  and  feeda» 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fall'n  into  my  river- head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spells 
That  'till  now  none  ever  fell. 
*Tis  a  female  young  and  clear. 
Cast  in  by  some  ravisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaister  bound. 
Yet  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 
'Tis  a  sign  of  life  and  heat. 
If  thou  be'st  a  virgin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure : 
Take  a  drop  mto  thy  wound,** 
From  my  watry  Iocks,  more  round 


supposing  own  should  be  considered  as  two  syllables,  ownz.  Yet  this  does  not  seem  satisfac- 
tory even  to  himself,  and  therefore  he  chuses  to  have  it. 

Give  again  her  former  shape. 

Surely  these  freedoms  must  be  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy;  but  with  much  more  must  we 
behold  similar  liberties  taken,  and  not  even  remarked  in  the  notes;  of  which  the  instances 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  almost  innumerable. 

^  The  only  fear  of  which  neere  slain  me  hath.'^  Thus  the  quartos;  the  abused  folio  of  l679» 
says  near;  die  octavo  of  1711  >  ne*er;  which  the  Editors  of  1750  follow! 

*^  Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound 
•  From  my  watry  locks  more  round 

Than  ortent  pearl."]  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  piece  of  machinery,  whe- 
ther it  be  considered  as  an  allegory,  viz.  That  the  coldness  of  the  water  stopt  the  bleeding  of 
the  wound ;  or  be  looked  on  as  the  mere  produce  of  fancy  in  a  species  of  poetry  which  admits 
the  introduction  of  Fauns,  River-Gods,  and  all  the  rural  deities.  In  either  of  these  lights 
how  striking  and  pituresque  are  the  images?  What  delicacy  of  stile,  and  harmony  of  numbers 2 
what  pastoral  purity  and  propriety  in  the  sentiments?  Milton  copied  it  in  the  scene  of  Sabrina, 
at  the  latter  end  of^Comus^  and  perhaps  more  closely  than  Virgil  ever  did  any  one  passage  of 

Homer 
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Than  orient  pearl,  and  far  more  pun 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. 
See,  she  panta,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid ; 
I  must  have  this  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flow'r 
With  holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  pow'r 
Is  at  oncJ  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blootl  returns.     I  never  saw 
A  fairer  mortal.     Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber:  Virgin,  speak. 
Amo.  Wno  hath  restor'd  my  sense,  giv'n 

me  new  breath,  [death  ? 

And  broueht  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of 

God.  1  have  heal'd  thy  wounds. 


Amo,  Ah  mel 

God.  Fear  not  him  that  succoured  thee : 
I  am  this  fountain's  God  1 4^  Bdow 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow. 
And  'wixt  two  banks  with  osiers  set. 
That  only  prosoer  in  the  wet. 
Thro*  the  meaaows  do  they  glide. 
Wheeling  still  on  ev'ry  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about. 
To  find  the  even'st  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  jrith  me. 
Leaving  mortal  company. 
In  the  cool  stream  snalt  thou  lie. 
Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I : 
I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 
No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud ; 


Homer  in  his  JEneid,  or  of  Theocritus  in  his  Eclogues.    This  healing  of  the  woand  he 
imitates  in  his  dissolution  of  Comus*s  spell. 

'  Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 

'  Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 

'  I  have  kept  of  precious  cure : 

*  Thrice  upon  thy  fin^r  s  tip, 

*  Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip. 

*  Next  this  marble  venom'd  seat 

'  Smear*d  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 
'  I  touch  with  chaste  hands  moist  and  cold. 
'  Now  the  spell  hath  lost  its  hold.' 

The  two  last  of  these  lines  are  a  more  immediate  imitation  of  what  Clorin  afterwards  says  vk 
healing  Amoret's  second  wound. 


IftM  spotless  hand  on  spotless  breast 
I  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rest. 


Seward. 


^  I  am  this  fountain*  s  God,  &c.]  This  beautiful  description  of  a  brook  Milton  makes  Sa* 
lirioa  imitate  in  the  description  of  herself. 

'  By  the  rushy-fringed  bank, 

•  Where  ^ws  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank, 

'  My  sliding;  chariot  stays, 
'  Thick  set  with  agat  and  the  azum  sheen 
'  Of  turkois  blue,  and  emerauld  green, 

'  That  in  the  channel  strays.* 

I  believe  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  Milton's  images  here  have  more  of  pomp,  but  not 
so  much  of  natural  beauty  as  those  of  Fletcher.  Sir  John  Davies,  a  contemporary  of  our  Au- 
thors, in  his  excellent  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul^  lias  a  beautiful  simile  from  a  brook 
thus  wandring  in  Meanders. 

'  And  as  the  moisture,  which  the  thirsty  earth 

*  Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  (ill  her  empty  veins, 
'  From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth, 

*  And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

'  Long  doth  she  stay,  as  lith  to  leave  the  land, 

*  From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make^ 

*  She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand, 

*  Her  flow*ry  banks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

♦  Yet  Nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  carry, 

*  As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay, 
'  Till  she  herself  unto  the  ocean  marry, 

*  Within  whose  watry  bosom  first  she  lay.* 

They  who  would. see  the  fine  application  of  this  simile,  may  please  to  consult  the  poem,  and 
if  they  read  from  the  beginning  till  they  find  it,  their  time  will  not  be  ill  spent.     Seward. 
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But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 
Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 
Thro*  the  pure  streams  (nay  be  seen: 
Orient  |)earl  6 1  for  a  queen. 
Will  I  give,  ihy  love  to  win. 
And  a  shell  to  keep  them  in : 
Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 
That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 
But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  slidin<^  by. 
And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly. 
And  to  make  thee  understand 
How  I  can  my  waves  oonnnand. 
They  shall  bubble  whilst  1  sing. 
Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

THE  SONG. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river  sweet; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad, 
WiU  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod; 
Nor  let  the  water  riains  hij^h. 
At  thou  wad' St  in,  make  thee  cry 


And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me. 
And  not  a  ware  shall  trouble  thee! 


Amo.  Immortal  pow'r,  that  rul'st  this  holy 
flood, 
I  know  myself  unworthy  to  be  woo*d 
By  thee,  a  God  I  For  ere  this,  but  for  thee, 
I  should  have  shewn  my  weak  mortality. 
Besides,  by  holy  oath  betwixt  us  twain, 
I  am  betroth*d  unto  a  shepherd  swain. 
Whose  comely  face,  I  know  the  gods  above 
May  make  me  leave  to  see,  but  not  to  love. 
God»  Ma^  he  prove  to  thee  as  true  I 
Fairest  virgm,  now  adieu!  ' 

I  must  make  my  waters  fly. 
Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry,** 
'And  beasts  that  come  unto  the  spring 
Miss  their  morning*s  waterins. 
Which  I  would  not;  for  of  £te 
All  the  neighbour  people  sate 
On  my  banks,  and  from  the  fold 
Two  white  iambs  of  three  weeks  old 


♦*  I  mutt  make  my  waters  fly  ^ 

Lest  they  leaoe  their  channels  drVf  Src]  The  bounties  of  the  river  and  the  gratitude  of 
«he  Shepherds  are  closely  imitated  by  Milton  in  his  description  of  Sabrina. 


-  still  she  retains 


*  Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 

'  Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows, 
'  Helping  all  urchin  blast,  and  ill-luck  signs 
<  That  the  shrewd  medling  elfe  delights  to  make, 
'  Which  she  with  precious  violM  liauors  heals. 

*  For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 

*  Camil  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays, 

'  And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream, 

*  Of  pancies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  dafiadils.* 

I  believe  the  reader  will  here  again  tliink  that  Milton  has  more  pomp  and  sublimity,  but  that 
the  extreme  prettiness,  delicacy  and  ease  of  Fletcher  is  more  consonant  to  the  piutoral,  and 
consecjuently  more  pleasing.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  Milton's  imiution  of  Amoret's  an- 
ewer,  m  which  Fletcher  has  no  other  advantage  but  that  of  writing  first 

*  Virgin  daughter  of  Locrine, 
'  Spruns  of  old  Anchises'  Kne, 

'  May  t^  brimmed  waves  for  thit 

*  Their  full  tribute  never  miss, 

*  From  a  thousand  petty  rills 

*  That  tumble  down  ftie  snowy  hillrs 
"  Summer  drought,  or  singed  air, 

*  Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair, 

*  Nor  wet  Octob^^b  torrent  flood 

*  Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud; 

*  May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 

'  The  beryl,  and  the  golden  ore; 

*  May  thy  lofty  head  he  crown'd 

*  With  many  a  tow'r  and  terras  round, 
'  And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 

*  With  groves  of  myrrh,  and  cinnamon.* 

The  copstmction  of  the  two  last  of  Milton*s  Unea  is  a  little  difficult,  to  crown  her  head  with 
towers  is  true  imagery ;  but  to  crown  her  head  upon  her  banks,  will  scarcely  be  alloVved  to  be 
•o.    I  would  therefore  put  a  colon  instead  of  a  comma  at  the  last  line  but  two,  and  then  read. 


TOL,  1. 


•  And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
'  Be  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinammon.' 
3E 


Seward. 
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Till  thou  hast  laid  aside  all  heats,  desires. 
Provoking  thoughts  that  stir  up  lUsty*^  fires. 
Commerce  with  wanton  eyes,  strong  blood, 

and  will 
To  execute;  these  must  be  purg'd,  until 
The  veins  grow  whiter;  then  repent,  and  pray 
Great  Pan  to  keep  you  from  the  like  decay. 
And  I  shall  undertake  your  cure  with  ease ; 
'Till  when,  this  virtuous  plaister  will  displease 
Your  tender  sides.    Give  me  your  hand,  and 

rise! 
Help  him  a  little.  Satyr:  for  his  thighs 
Yet  are  feeble.  ^ 

Alexis,  Sure  iVe  lost  much  blood. 
Sat.  Tis  no  matter;  'twas  not  good. 
Mortal,  you  must  leave  your  wooing: 
Tho*  there  be  a  joy  in  doing. 
Yet  it'brings  much  grief  behind  it; 
They  best  feel  it,  that  do  find  it. 

dor.  Come,  bring  him  in  j  I  will  attend 
his  sore.  [more. 

When  you  are  well,  take  heed  you  lust  no 
Sat.  Shepherd,  see  what  comes  of  kiss- 
ing; 
By  niy  head,  'twere  better  missing.-— 
Brighrest,  if  there  be  remaining 
Any  service,  without  feigning 
1  will  do  it;  were  I  set 
To  catch  the  nimble  wind,  or  get 
Shadows  gliding  on  the  green. 
Or  to  steal  from  the  great  queen 
Of  the  fairies  all  her  beauty; 
I  would  do  it,  80  much  duty 
Do  I  owe  ihose  precious  eyes. 

Clor,  1  thank  thee,  honest  Satyr.    If  the 
cries 
Of  any  other,  that  be  hurt,  or  ill. 
Draw  thee  unto  them,  prithee  do  thy  will 
To  bring  them  hither. 

Sat,  I  will ;  and  when  the  weather 
Serves  to  angle  in  the  brook, 
I  will  bring  a  silver  hook. 
With  a  line  of  finest  silk. 
And  a  rod  as  white  as  milk. 
To  deceive  the  little  fish : 
So  I  take  my  leave,  an'd  wish 
On  this  bow'r  may  ever  dwell. 
Spring  and  summer ! 

Clor,  Friend,  farewell!  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Amoret,  seeking  her  love, 

Amo.  This  place  is  ominous;  for  here  I  lost 
My  love,  and  almost  life,  and  since  have 
crossed 


All  these  woods  over  ne*er ;  a  nook  or  dell. 
Where  any  little  bird  or  beast  doth  dwell. 
But  I  have  sought  him;  ne'er  a  ben^ling  brow 
Of  any  hill,  or  glade  the  wind  sings  tliro*. 
Nor  a  green  bank,  nor  shade  where  shepherds 
To  sit  and  riddle,  sweetly  pipe,  or  chuse  [use 
Their  Valentineu,  that  Thave  miss'd,  to  find 
My  love  in.    Perigot!  Oh,  too  unkind, 
Wliy  hast  thou  fled  me^  Whither  ait  thoo 

gone?  [alone 

How  have  I  wrong'd  thee?   Was  my  love 
To  thee  worth  this  scorn  d  recorapence?^ 

Tis  well; 
I  am  content  to  feel  it :  But  I  tell  [hear. 

Thee,  shepherd,  and  these  lusty  woods  shall 
Forsaken  Amoret  is  yet  as  clear 
Of  any  stranger  fire,  as  Heaven  is 
From  foul  corruption,  or  the  deep  abyss  [know 
From  light  and  happiness!  and  thou  uiay'st 
All  this  for  truth,  and  how  that  fatal  blow 
Thou  gav'st  me,  never  from  desert  of  mine 
Fell  on  my  life,  but  from  suspect  of  thine. 
Or  fury  more  than  madness;  5°  therefore,  here 
Since  1  have  lost  my  life,  my  love,  my  dear. 
Upon  this  cursed  place,  and  on  this  green 
That  first  divorcM  ua,  shortly  shall  be  seen 
A  sight  of  so  great  pity,  that  each  eye 
Shall  daily  spend  his  spring  in  memory 
Of  my  untimely  fall  I 

Enter  Amarillis, 

Amar.  I  am  not  blind. 
Nor  is  it  thro*  the  working  of  my  mind. 
That  this  shews  Amoret.     Forsake  me/ all 
That  dwell  upon  the  soul,  but  what  men  call 
Wonder,  or  more  than  wonder,  miracle  1 
For  sure,  so  strange  as  this,  the  oracle 
Never  gave  answer  of;  it  passeth  dreams. 
Of  madmens*  fancy,  when  the  many  streams 
Of  new  imaginations  rise  and  fall! 
Tis  but  an  hour  since  these  ears  heard  her  call 
For  pity  to  young  Perigot:  while  he. 
Directed  by  his  fury,  bloodily         [and  cold ; 
LanchM  up  her  breast,  which  bloodless  fell 
And,  if  belief  may  credit  what  was  told. 
After  all  this,  the  Melancholy  Swain 
Took  her  int^  his  arms,  being  almost  slain. 
And  to  the  bottom  of  the  holy  well 
Flung  her,  for  ever  with  the  waves  to  dwell. 
Tis  she,  the  very  same;  'tis  Amoret, 
And  living  yet;  the  great  pow'rs  will  not  let 
Their  virtuous  love  be  crossed.     Maid,  wipe 

away 
Those  heavy  drops  of  sorrow,  and  allay 

♦»  Lusty  Jires.^  Mr.Se%vard  changes  lusty  to  lustful;  but  both  words  have  the  same  im. 
port:  We  have  therefore  followed  the  old  books.  Beats,  for  hearts,  in  the  preceding  line,  was 
restored  by  1  heobald  from  the  firet  quarto.  Various  instances  of  the  use  of  lusty  for  huifiU 
4re  produced  m  the  3 1  st  note  on  the  Custom  of  the  Country. 

^  tVas  my  love  alone 
^         To  thee  worth  this  scorn* d  recompeneeY]  The  construction  is  rather  hard  j  but,  naolTed 
into  plain  prose,  the  meanmg  is,  «  Wa*  my  love  worth  only  this  scornful  rcturo?' 

a«  Or  fury  more  than  matinees.']  A  xage  even  beyond  frenzy. 
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And  frozen  Bashfulness,  unfit  for  men  t 
Thus  I  salute  thee,  virgin  I 
J  mar.  And  thus,  then, 
I  bid  )ou  follow.     Catch  me,  if  you  can! 

Sull.  Shep.  And,  if  I  stay  behind,  I  am  no 
mau  I  lExit,  running  after  her. 

Enter  Perigot, 

Peri,  Night,  do  not  steal  away! "  I  wooi 

thee  yet 
To  hold  a  hard  hand  o'er  the  rusty  bit 
That  guides  thy  lazy  team.     Go  back  again, 
Bootes,  thou  that  driv'st  thy  frozen  wain    * 
Hound  as  a  ring,  and  bring  a  second  night 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  coming  light! 
Let  not  the  eyes  of  men  stare  on  my  face. 
And  read  my  falling!  GItc  me  some  black 

pl*ce,  [light. 

Where  never  sun-beam  shot  his  whoiesoma 
That  I  may  sit  and  pour  out  my  sad  sprits 
Like  running  water,  never  to  be  known 
After  the  forced  fall  and  sound  is  gonel 

Enter  Amoret,  looking  for  Perigoi, 

Amo.  This  is  the  bottom.     Speak^  if  thou 
be  here. 
My  Perigot  I  Thy  Amoret,  thy  dear. 
Calls  on  thy  loved  name. 

Peri.  What  arts*  thou  dare  [care 

Tread  these  forbidden  paths,  where  death  and 
Dwell  on  the  face  of  darkness? 

Amo.  *Ti3  thy  friend. 
Thy  Auioret  j  come  hither,  to  give  end 
To  these  consumings.     Look  up,  gentle  boy, 
I  have  foi^ot  those  pains  and  dear  annoy 
I  suffered  for  thy  sake,  and  am  content 
To  be  thy  love  again.     Why  hast  thou  rent 
Those  curled  locks,  where  I  have  often  hung 
Ribbons,  and  damask- roses,  and  have  flung 

"  The  storm  that  yet  goes  high^  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  recommend  reading, 
BLOWS  high. 

'*  Of  your  word.']  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  your,  hour,  and  se^-eral  other 
words  that  are  now  always  pronounced  as  monosyllables,  were  by  the  old  poets  made  one  or 
two  syllables  at  will;  and  every  reader  should  accustom  his  ear  to  such  liberties,  if  he  hopes  to 
free  his  judgment  from  the  clogs  of  nKKlern  prejudice.  *  Seward. 

With  all  these  allowances,  the  measure  is  often  extremely  licentious,  and  the  accent  inju- 
diciously placed.  '  Sec  ahnyst  every  scene  of  the  play. 

<^  Night,  do  not  steal  away,  &c.]  Milton  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  before  him  whea 
lie  wrote  the  following  lines,  mr  the  Attendant  Spirit,  in  Comus: 

*  At  which  I  ceas'd,  and  listened  then  a  while, 
'  *TiIl  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 

*  Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy-flighted  steeds, 

«  That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  sleep.'  R, 

**  What  art  thou  dar*st.']  Almost  every  edition  has  a  different  reading  here:  The  first 
quarto  reads,  What  thou  dare;  the  second,  tFhal  art  thou  dare;  th^  later  editions  preserve  the 
grammar  right,  but  neglect  the  rhimes.  Mr.  The6bald,  in  his  margin,  has  left  dares,  and  hat 
put  cares  to  answer  it  m  the  next  line,  but  care  in  the  singular  is  more  poetical ;  I  have  there* 
fere  preferred  what  Mr  Sympson  and  I,  by  conjecture,  concurred  in.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  What  art?  Who  dare,  &c.  We  think  the  reading  of  the  second  quarto 
best,  and  have  foUowed  it.  It  conveys  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Seward's  reading,  with  no  veiy 
violent  e/^>m. 


The  storm  that  yet  goes  hi<:h,s*  which,  not 

ileprcftt. 
Breaks  heart  and  life,  and  all,  before  it  rest. 

Thy  Periffot 

Amo.  VV'here,  which  is  Perigot? 
Amur.  Sits  there  below,  lamenting  much, 
Go<l  wot, 
Ther  and  thy  fortune.    Go,  and  comfort  him  \ 
And  thou  shalr  find  him  underneath  a  brim 
Of  ^ailins  pinea,  that  edge  yon  mountain  in. 
Amo.  i  fo,  \  run!    Heav'n  grant  me  I 
may  wm 
His  50U1  agai n !  [Exit. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Suit.  Shep.  Stay,  AmarilUs,  stay! 
You  are  too  fleet ;  *tis  two  hours  yet  to  day. 
I  have  |)erformM  my  promise;  let  us  sit 
And  <%-arm  Our  bloods  together,  till  the  fit 
Come  lively  on  us. 

A  mar.  hriend,  you  are  too  keen ; 
The  morning  risetn,  and  we  shall  be  seen ; 
Forbear  a  little. 

Sull.  Shep.  I  can  stay  no  lonser. 
*  Amar.  Hold,  shepherd,  hold!   Learn  not 

to  be  a  wronger 
Of  your  word.''    was  not  your  promise  laid. 
To  break  their  loves  first? 

Sull.  Shep.  I  have  done  it,  maid      [again, 

Amar.  No;   they  are  yet  unbroken,   met 
And  are  as  hard  to  part  yet,  as  the  stain 
Is  from  the  finest  lawn 

Sull.  Shep.  1  say,  they  are 
Now  at  this  present  parted,  and  so  far. 
That  they  shall  never  meet. 

Amar.  Swain,  'tis  not  so ; 
For  do  but  to  you  hanging  mountain  go. 
And  there  believe  your  eyes. 

Sull.  Ship.  You  do  but  hold 
Off  with  delays  and  trifles.     Farewell,  cold 
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Waters  dis^'d  to  make  thee  fresh  and  gay. 
Sweeter  than  nosegays  on  a  bridal  day  ? 
Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hang 

thy  face 
Down  to  thy  bosom,  letting  fall  apace. 
From  those  two  little  Heav*ns,   upon  the 

ground,  [round, 

Show'rs  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more 
Than  those  that  nang  upon  the  moon's  pale 

brow  ?  Fnow 

Cease  these  complainings,  shepherd!   I  am 
The  same  I  ever  was,  as  kind  and  free, 
And  can  forgive  before  yon  ask  of  me: 
Indeed,  I  can  and  wiU. 

Peri,  So  spoke  my  fair! 
Oh,  you  great  working  pow'rs  of  earth  and  air. 
Water  and  forming  fire,  why  have  you  lent 
Your  hidden  virtues  to  so  ill  intent?  5* 
Ev'n  such  a  face,  so  fair,  so  blight  of  hue. 
Had  Amoret ;  such  words,  so  smooth  and  new. 
Came  flying  from  her  tongue;  such  was  her  eye. 
And  such  the  pointed  sparkle  that  did  fly 
Forth  like  a  bleeding  shaft;  all  is  the  same. 
The  robe  and  buskins,  painted  hook,  and 
Of  all  her  body.    Oh  me,  Amoret  1     [^frame 
Amo.  Shepherd,  what  means  this  riddle? 

who  hatn  set 
So  strong  a  diff 'rence  *twixt  myself  and  me 
That  I  am  grown  another?  Look,  and  see 
The  ring  thou  gav*st  me,  and  about  my  wrist 
That  curious  bracelet  thou  thyself  didst  twist 
From  those  fair  tresses.  Know*  st  thou  A moret? 
Hath  not  some  newer  love  forced  thee  foi^et 
Thy  ancient  faith?  ^ 


Peri.  Still  nearer  to  my  love! 
These  be  the  very  words  she  oft  did  prove 
Upon  my  temper ;  so  she  still  woula  take 
Wonder  into  her  face,  and  silent  make    [say. 
Signs  with  her  head  and  hand,  as  who  would 
Shepherd,  remember  this  another  day. 
Amo,  Am  I  not  Amoret?   Where  was  I 
lost?  [most 

Can  there  beHeav'n,  and  time,  and  men,  and 
Of  these  unconstant  ?  '^  Faith,  where  art  thoa 

fled? 
Are  all  the  vows  and  protestations  dead. 
The  hands  held  up,  the  wishes,  and  the  heart? 
Is  there  not  one  remainine,  not  a  part 
Of  all  these  to  be  found?  Why  then,  I  sec. 
Men  never  knew  that  virtue,  constancy. 
Peri,  Men  ever  were  most  blessed,   till 
cross  fate 
Brought  love  and  women  forth,  unfortunate 
To  au  that  ever  tasted  of  their  smiles  $ 
Whose  actions  are  all  double,  full  of  wiles; 
Like  to  the  subtile  hare,  that  Tore  the  hounds  ^ 
Makes   many    turnings,    leaps,    and    many' 

rounds. 
This  way  and  that  way,. to  deceive  the  scent 
Of  her  pursuers. 

Amo.  'Tis  but  to  prevent 
Th^ir  speedy  coming  on,  that  seek  her  fall; 
The  hands  of  cruel  men,  more  bestial. 
And  of  a  nature  more  refusins  good 
Than  beasts  themselves,  or  fishes  of  the  flood. 
Peri,  ThovL  art  all  these,  and  more  than 
nature  meant. 
When  she  created  all ;  frowns,  joys,  content; 


''  Virtues  of  so  ill  intent  ?]  Though  virtues  is  the  same  as  powers,  yet  virtues  of  so  ill  intent 
is  too  stiff  an  expression  to  be  suppose  genuine.  My  reading  gives,  I  think,  the  natural  sense 
of  the  passa^.  •  Why  have  you  lent  your  powers,  and  suffered  a  miracle  to  be  wrought,  for 
'  so  ill  a  purix>se  as  deceiving  me  into  murder.^  Seward, 

This  is  not  the  meaning;  but,  '  Why  have  you  lent  your  hidden  virtues  for  so  ill  an  inten- 
•  tioo  as  to  deceive  me?'  for  he  does  not  yet  believe  her  to  be  the  real  Amoret. 

s^  Can  there  he  Heavn,  and  time,  and  men,  and  most 

Of  these  unconstant? "]  I  bhail  not  venture  to  change  the  text  here,  though  I  cannot 

•onstruc  it  into  any  consistent  sense.  Does  these  refer  both  to  Heaven  and  time,  as  well  ai 
men?  Surely  no,  for  why  must  Heaven  be  accused  of  man*s  inconstancy?  The  sense  which  I 
think  i&  aimed  at  is,  '  Can  men  believe  a  Heaven  and  its  justice  against  inconstancy,  and 
'  yet  most  of  them  be  inconstant?*  But  then,  what  has  time  to  do  in  the  sentence?  The  only 
leading  that  I  can  form  near  the  trace  of  the  letters  which  will  give  this  sense,  is. 

Can  there  he  Heaven  and  truth  with  men,  yet  most 
Of  these  unconstant  f 

What  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  is,  that  the  first  old  quarto,  whoit 
authority  outweighs  all  the  latter  editions,  as  being  the  only  guide  the  others  followed,  is  cod« 
fused  in  this  line.    It  reads. 

Can  there  he  Heaven,  and  time,  and  men,  mosi 
Of  these  unconstant  f  Seward, 

The  sense,  duly  attending  to  the  whole  speech,  is  both  consbtent  and  easy.  Mr.  Seward's 
difficulty  arose  from  his  referring  the  words  most  of  these  unconstant,  to  the  preceding  line, 
wherein  Ueav^n,  time,  and  men,  are  enumerated ;  whereas  they  relate  to  faith,  upliftedna^^* 
wishes,  and  the  heart,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  lines  that  follow^  and  which  having  men* 
Mooed,  Amoret  exclaims, 

Is  there  not  one  remainir^,  not  a  part 
Of  all  these  to  he  found?  Why  then,  I  set 
Men  never  knew  that  virtue,  constancy. 
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Extreme  fire  for  an  bour^  aad  presentljf 
Colder  than  sleepy  poison,  or  the  sea; 
Upon  whose  face  sits  a  continual  frost» 
.  Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most,'^ 
Then  down  a«iin  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rise  or  failing  of  a  woman^s  mind. 
Amo.  Can  there  be  any  age,  or  days,  or 
time. 
Or  tongues  of  men,  guilty  so  great  a  crime 
As  wronging  simple  maiu?  Oh,  Perieot, 
Thou  that  wast  yesterday  without  a  bu>t; 
Thou  that  wast  ev*ry  good,  and  ev'ry  thing 
That  men  call  blessed;  thou  that  wast  the 
spring  rbest; 

From  whence  our  looser  grooms  drew  all  their 
Thou  that  wast  alwajli  just,  and  always  blest 
In  faith  and  promise ;  tliou  that  hadst  the  name 
Of  virtuous  giv*n  thee,  and  mad'st  good  the 

same 
Ev*n  from  thy  cradle ;  thou  that  wast  that  all 
That  men  dehghted  in!  Oh,  what  a  fall, 
JU  this,  to  have  been  so,  and  now  to  be 
TThe  only  best  in  wrong  and  infamy. 
And  1  to  live  to  know  this!  And  by  me 
That  lov'd  thee  dearer  than  mine  eyes,  or  that 
Which  we  esteem'd  our  honour,  virgin  state; 
Dearer  than  swallows  love  the  early/  mom. 
Or  dogs  of  chace  the  sounds  of  merry  horn; 


} 


Dearer  than  thou  thy  new  love,  if  thou  hast 
Another,  and  far  dearer  than  the  last; 
Dearer  than  thou  canst  love  thyself,  tho*  all 
The  self-love  were  within  thee,  that  did  fall 
With  that  coy  swain  that  now  is  made  a  flow'r. 
For  whose  dear  sake  Echo  weeps  many  a 

show'r! 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  for  my  flame? 
Lov'd  worthily  to  get  a  wanton  s  name? 
Come,  thou  forsaken  willow,  wind  my  head^ 
And  noise  it  to  the  world  my  love  is  deadl 
I  am  forsaken,  I  am  cast  away. 
And  left  for  ev'ry  lazy  groom  to  say, 
I  was  unconstant,  lignt,  and  sooner  lost 
Than  the  q^uick  clouds  we  see,  or  the  chill  frosl 
When  the  hot  sun  beats  on  it!  Tell  me  yet. 
Canst  thou  not  love  again  thy  Amoret? 
Peri,  Tliou  art  not  worthy  of  that  blewed 

name ! 
I  must  not  know  thee ;  flin^  thy  wanton  flamt 
Upon  some  lighter  blood,  that  may  be  hot 
With  words  and  feigned  passions :  Perigot 
Was  ever  yet  unstain'd,  and  shall  not  now 
Stoop  to  tne  meltings  of  a  borrow'd  brow. 
Amo,  Then  hear  me,  Heav'n,  to  whom  I 

call  for  right," 
And  you  fair  twinkling  start  that  crowa  tba 

night; 


^'  Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most. 

Then  down  again  as  loto.']  If  their  actions  were  ever  driven  to  the  most  or  highest,  how 
•ould  they  sometimes  take  the  contrary  extreme  and  fall  low  again }  The  text,  I  verilv  believe, 
is  corrupt,  and  hope  my  emendation  will  be  allowed ;  it  keeps  very  near  the  trace  of  the  letters, 
and  gives  this  sense:  Women  for  the  most  part  act  the  part  of  over-niceness  and  chastity,  and 
yet  sometimes  descend  to  the  lowest  deptha  of  vice.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

Your  actions  over  driven  for  the  most. 

The  construction  is  hard,  but  Mr.  Seward's  alteration  will  not  carry  the  sense  he  means  it 
should  convey.  Besides  that,^r  the  most*\s  poor  and  unpoetical.  Your  actions  ever  driven  to 
ike  most,  taken  by  itself,  might  signify,  *  Your  actions  are  always  in  extremes.*  But  the  he- 
nnaing of  the  next  line.  Then  down  again  as  low,  seems  to  require  some  previous  mention  of 
weir  i^if  A  notions: 


Then  doton  again  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rise  or  falling  o/*  a  woman  s  mind. 


"  Then  hear  me  heav'n^  to  whom  I  call  for  rightl\  I  think  it  is  an  observation  in  one  of 
Mr.  Pope's  letters,  that  the  harmony  of  English  verie  consists  in  the  variation  of  the  pauses  be« 
twixt  the  fourth',  fifth,  aixth,  and  seventh  syllables:  And  it  is  a  known  rule,  that  the  roost 
natural  pause  of  the  English  verse  is  at  the  lourth  syllable.  The  modern  poets,  from  Waller 
to  Mr.  Pope,  by  confining  their  pauses  almost  always  to  those  four  syllables,  and  oftenest  to  the 
fourth,  have  preserved  an  uniformity  of  numbers  and  cadence  which  is  very  rarely  found  in 
either  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Fletcher  or  Milton.  Most  of  these  have  done  it  occasionally,  as 
Fletcher  has  done  here  for  some  lines  together;  but  they  generally  vary  tlieir  pauses  freely 
throiigh  all  the  syllables.  Let  us  therefore  ask,  whether  tne  common  opinion  of  Waller, 
Dryden  and  Pope's,  being  the  refiners  and  smoothers  of  the  English  metre,  be  well  or  ill 
grounded?  Have  the  softest  and  smoothest  of  their  writing?  more  d^cacy  and  harmony  than 
several  parts  of  Comus  and  the  Faithful  Shepherdess?  More  uniform  they  are,  we  allow,  liko 
the  gardens  which  Mr.  Pope  describes,  where 

*  Grove  nods  at  erove,  each  all^  has  a  brother, 
'  And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

But  is  this  a  true  or  a  false  taste?  We  certainly  borrowed  it  from  the  French  in  theCrallic  (not 
Augustine)  age  of  King  Charles  the  Second ;  and  if  we  admire  it,  let  us  acknowledge  onf . 
benefactors.  Seward, 

There  is,  we  think,  much  good  sense  and  true  taste  in  the  aboTC  note. 
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And  hear  ine»  woods^  and  silenc^e  of  this  place. 
And  ye  sad  hours  that  move  a  sullen  pace; 
Hear'tne,  ye  shadows,  that  delight  to  dwell 
In  horrid  darkness,  and  ye  pow'rs  of  hell. 
Whilst  1  breathe  out  my  lastl   1  aui  that 

maid, 
That  yet  untainted  Amoret,  that  play*d 
The  careless  prodigal,  and  gave  away        [say 
My  soul  to  this  young  man,  that  now  dares 
I  am  a  stran^r,  not  the  same,  more  wild ;  '^ 
And  thus  with  much  belief  I  was  beguird. 
I  am  that  maid,  that  have  delay *d,  denied. 
And  almost  scorn'd  the  loves  of  all  that  tried 
To  win  me,  but  this  swain ;  and  yet  confess 
I  have  been  woo*d  by  many,  with  no  less 
Soul  of  affection,  and  have  often  had  [the  lad 
Rings,  belts,  and  cracknels,^  sent  me  from 
That  feeds  his  flocks  down  westward ;  lambs 

and  doves 
By  younz  Alexis ;  Daphnis  sent  me  gloves ;  ^ 
All  which  I  gave  to  thee :  Nor  these,  nor  they 
That  sent  them,  did  I  smile  on,  or  e*er  lay 
Up  to  my  after-memory.    But  wh^ 
Do  I  resolve  to  grieve,  and  not  to  die? 
Happy  had  been  the  stroke  thou  gav*st,  if 

home; 
By  this  time  had  I  found  a  quiet  room 
Where  cv*ry  slave  is  free,  and  ev'ry  breast 
That  living  t)reeds  new  care,  now  lies  at  rest ; 
And  thither  will  poor  Amoret  I 

Peri.  Thou  must. 
Was  ever  any  Inan  so  loth  to  trust 
His  eyes  as  1  ?  or  was  there  ever  yet 
Any  so  like  as  this  to  Amoret? 
For  whose  dear  sake  I  promise,  if  there  be 
A  living  soul  yvithin  thee,  thus  to  free 
Thy  body  from  it!  [He  hurts  her  again, 

Amo,  So  this  work  hath  end! 
Farewell,  and  live!  be  constant  to  thy  friend 
That  loves  thee  next! 


Enter  Satyr  i  Perigoi  runs  off. 

Sat.  See,  the  day  begins  to  break. 
And  the  light  shoots  IIkc  a  streak 
•  Of  subtile  fire;  the  wind  blows  cold. 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold; 
Now  the  birds  begm  to  rouse. 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  set  him  nuts  and  fruit; 
The  early lark,^'  that  erst  was  mute, 
Carols  to  the  rising  day,  j 

Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay  : 
Therefore  here  I  end  my  watch. 
Lest  the  wandring  swam  should  catch. 
Harm,  or  lose  himself. 

Amo,  Ah  me!     ♦ 

Sat,  Speak  again,  whatever  thou  be. 
I  am  ready ;  speak  I  say : 
By  the  dawn  ins  of  the  day, 
By  the  pow*r  o?  night  and  Pan, 
I  enforce  thee  speak  again! 

Amo,  Oh,  I  am  most  unhappy!  ^ 

Sat,  Yet  more  blood  1 
Sure  these  wanton  swains  are  wood. 
Can  there  be  a  hand  or  heart. 
Dare  commit  so  vile  a  pari 
As  this  murder?  By  the  moon. 
That  hid  herseif  when  this  was  done. 
Never  was  a  sweeter  face! 
I  will  bear  her  to  the  place 
Where  my  goddess  keeps;  and  crave 
Her  to  give  tier  life  or  grave.        [Eamrnl* 

Enter  Clorin. 

Clo.  Here  whilst  one  patient  takes  his  rest 
secure 
I  steal  a'broad  to  do  another  cure. 
Pardon,  thou  buried  body  of  my  love. 
That  from  thy  side  I  dare  so  soon  remove; 


59  Not  the  same,  more  wild,]  As  this  is  sense,  I  don't  reject  it,  though  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  Author's  word  was  vilde,  the  old  way  of  spelling  vile,  Seward, 

^  Cracknels.]  Dr.  Johnson  says,  cracknel  is  a  hard  brittle  cake;  and  g^ves  the  foUowing 
authorities  for  his  explanation  of  it: 

*  Albee  my  love  he  seek  with  daily  sute, 

*  His  clownish  gifts  and  curtesies  I  disdain, 

'  Uis  kids,  his  cracknels,  and  his  early  fruits.*        Spens.  Past. 

'  Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  he  sells ; 

'  And  with  oui  offerings,  help  to  raise  his  vaib.'    Dryd.  Juv.  R* 

•'  The  early  lark.]  I  have  somewhere  heard  it  observed,  that  the  English  poets  are  much 
more  happy  in  their  descriptions  of  the  morning  and  evening,  than  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans; and  perhaps  the  reason  may  be,  that  the  twilight  in  summer  is  longer,  and  consequently 
the  mornings  and  evenings  are  more  beautiful  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  climates. 
The  truth  of  the  observation  might  be  abundantly  proved,  and  Fletcher  s  mornings  and  evenings 
in  this  olay  would  be  very  high  in  the  list  of  Endish  beauties.  Milton,  in  his  L' Allegro,  hat 
imitated  tiiis  description  of  the  lark,  and,  as  usual,  has  exceeded  him  in  energy  and  grandeur, 
9M  much  as  he  has  fallen  short  in  sweetness  and  prettiness : 


*  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

'  And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 

*  From  his  watch-tow*r  in  the  skies, 
'  Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise,' 


Seward. 
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I  will  not  prove  inconstant,  nor  will  leave 
Thee  for  an  hour  alone.^*    When  I  deceive 
My  first-made  vow,  the  wildest  of  the  wood 
Tear  nie,  and  0*er  thy  grave  let  out  my  blood  I 
I  Eo,  by  wit,  to  cure  a  lover's  pain, 
\Vi)ich  no  herb  can ;  being  done,  1*11  come 


agam. 


[Eait. 


Enter  Thenot. 


The,  Poor  shepherd,  in  this  shade  for  ever 
And  seeing  thy  fair  Clorin's  cabin,  die!    [lie. 
Oh,  hapless  love,  which  being  answer'd,  ends ; 
And,  as  a  little  infant  cries  and  bends 
His  tender  brows,  when  rolling  of  his  eye 
He  hath  espied  something  that  glisters  nigh 
Which  he  would  have,,  yet  give  it  him,  away 
He  throws  it  straight,  and  cries  afresh  to  play 
With  something  else:  Such  my  affection,  set 
On  that  which  I  should  loath,  if  I  could  get.. 

Enter  Clorin, 

^     Clo.  Sec  where  he  1  les !  Did  ever  man  but  he 
Love  any  woman  for  her  constancy 
To  her  dead  lover,  which  she  needs  must  end 
Before  she  can  allow  him  for  her  friend. 
And  he  himself  must  needs  the  cause  destroy 
For  which  he  loves,  before  he  can  enjoy? 
Poor  Shepherd,  Heav'n  grant  I  at  once  may 

free 
Thee  from  thy  pain,  and  keep  my  loyalty! 
Shepherd,  look  up. 

The.  Thy  brigntness  doth  amaze! 
So  Phoebus  may  at  noon  bid  mortals  gaze; 
Thy  glorious  constancy  appears  so  bright, 
I  dare  not  meet  the  beams  with  my  weak  sight. 

Clo,  Why  dost  thou  pine  away  thyself  for 
me?  [constancy? 

The.   Why  dost  thou  keep  such  spotless 

Clo.  Thou  holy  shepherd,  see  what,  for 
thy  sake, 
Clorin,  thy  Clorin,  now  dare  undertake. 

\He  starts  up. 

The.  Stay  there,  thou  constant  Clorin!  if 
there  be 
Yet  any  part  of  woman  left  in  thee,     [speak ! 
To  make  thee  light,  think  vet  before  thou 

Clo.  See,  what  a  holy  vow  for  thee  I  break ; 
I,  that  already  have  my  fame  far  spread. 
For  being  constant  to  my  lover  dead. 

The.  Think  yet,  dear  Clorin,  of  your  love  j 
how  true. 
If  you  had  died,  he  would  have  been  to  you, 

Clo.  Yet  all  Til  lose  for  thee 

The.  Think  but  how  bless'd 
A  constant  woman  is  above  the  rest! 

Clo.  And  offer  up  myself,  here  on  thi» 
To  be  dispos'd  by  thee.  [ground. 


The.  Why  dost  thou  wound 
Hb  heart  with  malice  against  women  more. 
That  hated  all  the  sex,  but  thee,  before? 
How  much  more  pleasant  had  it  been  to  mo 
To  die,  than  to  behold  this  change  in  thee! 
Yet,  yet  return ;  let  not  the  woman  sway ! 

Clo.  Insult  not  on  her  now,  nor  use  delay. 
Who  for  thy  sake  hath  venturM  all  her  fame. 

The.  Thou  hast  not  ventur'd,  but  bought 
certain  shame! 
Your  sex's  curse,  foul  falshood,  must  and  shall, 
I  see,  once  in  your  lives,  light  on  you  all. 
I  hate  thee  now  I — Yet  turn  1 

Clo.  Bejosttome: 
Shall  I  at  once  both  lose  my  fame  and  thee? 

The.  Thou  hadst  no  fame;  that  which  thoit 
didst  like  good 
Was  but  |hy  appetite  that  sway*d  thy  blood 
For  that  time  to  the  best :  For  as  a  blast 
That  thro'  a  house  comes,  usually  doth  cast 
Things  out  of  order,  yet   by  chance   may 

come. 
And  blow  some  one  thing  to  his  proper  room ; 
So  did  thy  appetite,  and  not  thy  zeal,     [well. 
Sway  thee  by  chance  to  do  some  one  thing 
Yet  turn! 

Clo.  Thou  dost  but  try  me,  if  I  would 
Forsake  thy  dear  embraces,  for  my  old 
Love's,  tho'  he  were  alive :  But  do  not  fear. 

The.  I  do  contemn  thee  nqw,  and  dare 
come  near. 
And  gaze  upon  thee;  for  methinks  that  grace. 
Austerity,  which  sate  upon  that  face,  [see. 
Is  ^ne,  and  thou  like  others!  False  maid. 
This  is  the  gain  of  foul  inconstancy  \  ^  [Exiti 

Clo.   'Tis  done,  great  Pan;   1  give  thee 
thanks  for  it! 
What  art  could  not  have  heal'd,  is  cur'd 
by  wit. 

.     Enter  Thenot  again. 

The.  Will  you  be  constant  yet?  will  you 
remove 
Into  the  cabin  to  your  buried  love? 

Clo.  No,  let  me  die;  but  by  thy  side  re- 
main. 
The.  There^s  none  shall  know  that  thoa 
didst  ever  stain 
Thy  worthy  strictness,  but  shalt  honourM  be^ 
And  I  will  lie  a^ain  under  this  tree. 
And  pine  and  die  for, thee  with  more  deli^t^ 
Than  I  have  sorrow  now  yo  know  thee  lignU 
Clo.  Let  nve  have  thee,  and  I'll  be  where 

thou  wilt. 
The.  Thou  art  of  womens*  race,  and  full 
of  guilt. 


** nor  will  leave 

Thee  for  an  hour  alone."]  If  this  be  genuine,  the  sense  will  be,  that  I  will  not  leave  thee 
alone,  even  a  full  hour;  but  this  appears  so  stiffly  expressed  that  I  have  changed  the  negative  to 
an^afHrmative ;  making  her  sav,  that  she  would  absent  herself  for  one  hour  only,        Seward. 

Mr.  Sewaid  reads,  *  /will  leave;'  but  the  stiffness  of  the  expression  does  not  warrant  a 
change.  She  'means  to  say,  '  She  will  not  prove  inconstant,  nor  leave  him  even  a  single 
hour. 

VoL.L  aF  - 
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rarcwell,  all  hope  of  that  sex!    Whilst  I 
thought  [naught : 

There  was  one  p)od,  1  fear'd  to  rind  one 
But  since  their  minds  I  all  alike  espy, 
)ieaceforth  TU  chuse  as  others,  by  mine  eye ! 

[Eii/. 


Clo.  Blest  be  ye  pow'rs  that  ga^e  such  quick 
redress. 
And  for  my  labours  sent  so  good  success. 
I  rather  chuse,  tho*  I  a  woman  be. 
He  should  speak  ill  of  all^  than  die  for  me. 


ACT   V, 


Enter  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd. 

Pn«^QHEPHERDS,  rise,  and  shake  off 
^     sleep! 

See,  the  blushing  mom  doth  peep 

Thro*  the  windows,  while  the  sun 

To  the  mountain  tops  is  run. 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 

With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 

Greater  by  his  climbing  still. 

Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 

Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field ! 

Clasp  your  cloaks  fast,  lest  diey  yield 

To  tne  bitter  North-east  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  lip,  and  find 

Wlio  lay  longest,  tnat  she  may 

Go  without  a  friend  all  day ; 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 

Pan  to  keep  you  fronTdecay : 

So  unfold,  and  then  smray ! 
What,  not  a  shepherd  stirring?    Sure  the 

grooms 
Have  found  their  beds  too  easy,  or  the  rooms 
Fiird  with  such  new  delight^  and  heat,  that 

they 
Have  both  forgot  their  hungry  sheep,  and  day. 
Knock,  that  they  may  remember  what  a  shame 
Sloth  and  neglect  lay  on  a  shepherd's  name. 

Old  Shep^  It  is  to  little  purpose ;  not  a  swain 
This  nighx  hath  known  his  lodging  here,  or 
lain  [town, 

Within^hese  cotes:  The  woods,  or*«omc  near 
That  is  a  neiglil^our  to  the  bordering  Down, 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty 

sport. 
Or  spiced  was8el-b#wl,  to  which  resort 
All  the  young  men  and  maids  of  many  a  cote. 
Whilst  the  trim  minstre!  strikes  his  merry  note. 


} 


Piiest.  God  pardon  sin! — ^Shew  me  th« 
way  that  leads 
To  anv  of  their  haunts. 

Ola  Shep.  This  to  the  meads. 
And  that  down  to  the  woods. 
Priest,  Then  this  for  me. 
Come,  shepherd,  let  me  craye  your  company. 

\Exeunin 

Clorin  in  her  calin,  Alexis  with  her, 

Clo.  Now  your  thoughts  are  almost  pure. 
And  your  wound  begins  to  cure. 
Strive  to  banish  all  that's  vain. 
Lest  it  should  break  out  again. 
Alexis.  Eternal  thanks  to  thee,  tliou  holy 
maid  I '  [staia 

I  find  my  former  wandering  thoughts  well 
Through  thy  wise  precepts ;  and  my  outward 

By  thy  choice  herbs,  is  almost  gone  again: 
Tny  sex's  vice  and  virtue  are  reycal'd 
At  once;  for  what  one  hurt  another  heaFd. 
Clo.  May  thy  grief  ^^  more  appease  1 
Relapses  are  the  wOrst  disease. 
Take  heed  how  vqu  in  thought  offend  | 
So  mind  and  boay  botli  will  n;end. 

Enter  Satyr,  with  Amoret, 

Amo.  Be'st  tbou  the  wildest  creature  of  the 
wood,  [bloody 

That  bear'st  me  thus  away,  drown*d  in  mj 
And  dying,  know  I  cannot  injur'd  be ; 
I  am  a  maid }  let  that  name  fight  for  me! 
Sat.  Fairest  virgin,  do  not  fear 
Me,  that  doth  thy  body  bear, 
Not  to  hurt,  but  heal'd  to  be; 
Men  are  ruder  far  than  we.— 


**  May  thy  griefe  mwe  appease!}  Here  grief  is  to  be  spoke  as  two  syllables.         Seward^ 
The  measure  is  not  in  general  correct  enough  to  warrant  this  direction :  But  if  the  pronun-i 

elation  is  to  be  protracted,  we  should  think  it  probable  that  the  word  was  used  in  the  plural 

number  5 

3Iay  thy  griefes  more  appease  i 

We  have  chosen^  however,  to  abide  by  the  old  books,  which  we  commonly  follow,  unless  the 
error  is  apparent  and  obvious.  Such  errors,  contrary  to  the  practioe  of  former  Editors,  we 
never  presume  to  correct  in  silence;  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  those  Editors,  we  fre- 
quently restore  the  true  reading  of  the  old  books,  without  any  vain  display  or  idle  parade  of  the 
llbour  of  our  researches.  On  this  principle,  wc  have  discarded  many  ostentatious  notes  of 
Mr.  Seward  and  his  associates,  who  nrst  on'er  an  emendation  as  their  own  conjectural  reading, 
and  then  confirm  their  supposed  conjecture  by  the  authority  of  the  old  books,  pluming  them* 
selves  on  their  own  in^mty  as  well  as  fidelity. 
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See,  fair  goddess,  in  the  wood 

They  have  let  out  yet  more  blood : 

Some  savage  man  nath  struck  her  breast, 

So  soft  and  white,  that  no  wild  beast 

I)urst  ha'  touch'd^  asleep,  or  wake; 

So  sweet,  that  adder,  newt,  or  snake^ 

Would  have  lain  from  arm  to  arm^ 

On  her  bosom  to  be  warm 

All  a  night,  and  being  hot, 

Gone  awayi  and  stung  her  not. 

Quickly  clap  herbs  to  her  breast. 

A  man  sure  is  a  kind  of  beast!  [breast 

C/o.    Wiih  spotless  handj    on   spotless 
1  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rest: 
\V  hich  till  it  heal  thee,  there  will  bide. 

If  both  be  pure;  if  not,  off  slide. 

See,  it  falls  off  from  the  wound  I 
Shepherdess,  thou  art  not  sound; 
Full  of  lust 

SfU.  Who  would  have  thought  it? 
So  fair  a  face! 

C/o.  Why,  that  hath  brought  it 

Amo.  For  au^ht  I  know,  or  think,  these 

words  my  Iast>  [chaste  1 

Vet,  Pan  so  help  me  as  my  thoughts  are 

Clo.  And  so  may  Pan  bless  this  my  cure. 
As  all  my  thoughts  are  just  and  pure^ 
Some  uncleanness  nigh  doth  lurk. 
That  will  not  let  my  med'cines  work. 
Satyr,  search  if  thou  canst  find  it 

Sai,  Here  away  methinks  I  wind  it:  * 
Stronger  yet.    Oh,  here  they  be ; 
Here  here,  in  a  hollow  tree, 
^wo  food  mortals  have  I  found. 

Ciou  Bring  them  out ;  they  are  unsound. 

£nicr  Cloe  and  Daphnis, 

iSaL  By  the  fingen  thus  I  wring  ye^ 
^o  mjjr  goddess  thus  I  brin<;  ye : 
Strife  is  vain,  come  gently  m. 
1  scented  them ;  they're  full  of  sin. 

Clo.  Hold,  Satyr;  take  this  glass> 
Sprinkle  over  all  the  place, 
P^rge  the  air  from  lustful  breath, 
To  save  this  shepherdess  from  dciJih. 
And  stand  you  still  whilst  1  do  dr'-'ss 
Her  wound,  for  fear  the  pnin  cncreasC. 

Sal.  From  this  f^lass  1  throw  a  drop 
Of  christal  water  on  the  top 
Of  ev'ry  grass,  on  fiow'rs  a  pair: 
Send  a  fume,  and  keep  the  air 
Pure  and  wholesome,  sweet  and  blcss'd, 
*Till  this  virgin's  wound  be  drcss'd. 

do.  Satyr,  help  to  bring  her  in. 


Sat.  By  Pan,  I  think  she  hath  no  sin> 
She  is  so  light.     Lie  on  these  leaves. 
Sleep,  that  mortal  sense  deceives. 
Crown  thine  eyes,  and  ease  thy  pain ; 
May*st  thou  soon  be  Well  agairl! 

Clo.  Sat^r,  bring  the  shepherd  near; 
Try  him,  if  his  mind  be  clear; 

Sat.  Shepherd,  come. 

Daph.  My  thoughts  are  pure; 

Sat.  The  better  trial  to  endure. 

Clo.  In  this  flame  ^+  his  finger  thrusti 
Which  will  burn  him  if  he  lust; 
But  if  not,  away  will  turn. 
As  loth  unspotted  flesh  to  burn.— 
See,  it  cives  back ;  let  him  go. 
t'arewell,  mortal !  keep  thee  so. 

Sat.  Stay,  fair  nymph;  fly  not  so  fast| 
We  must  try  if  you  be  chaste. 
Here's  a  hand  that  quakes  for  fear; 
Sure  she  will  not  prove  so  clear. 

Clo.  Hold  her  nnger  to  the  flame; 
TKat  will  yield  her  praise  or  shame. 

Sat.  To  her  doom  she  dares  not  stand>  , 
But  plucks  away  her  tender  hand ; 
And  the  taper  darting  sends 
His  hot  beams  at  her  fingers*  ends. 
Oh,  thou  art  foul  within,  and  hast 
A  mind,  if  nothing  else,  unchaste.       [she! 
Alexis.  Is  not  that  Cloe?  'Tis  my  love,  *ii3 
Cloe,  fair  Cloe! 

Cloe.  My  Alexis  I 

Alexis,  tit. 

Cloe    Let  me  embrace  tlieei. 

Clo.  Take  her  hence. 
Lest  her  sight  disturb  his  sense* 

Alexis.  Take  not  her;  take  mj  life  first i 
Clo.  See,  his  ^vound  again  is  burst! 
Keen  her  near,  hete  in  the  wood. 
Till  Tve  stopt  these  streams  of  blood; 
Soon  again  he  case  shall  find| 
If  I  can  but'still  his  riiind. 
This  curtain  thus  I  do  display j 
To  keep  the  piercing  air  away. 

[^Curtain  drawn. 

knter  Old  Shepherd  and  Pnest. 

Priest.  Sure,  they  are  lost  for  cv«ir  I  Tis  in 
vain  [|xnin. 

To  find  them  out,  with  trouble  and  much 
That  have  a  ripe  desire,  and  forward  will 
To  fly  the  company  of  all  but  ill.  [tire, 

What  shall  be  counsel  I'd  now?  shall  we  re- 
()r  constant  follow  still  that  first  desire  * 
We  had  to  find  them? 


*♦  In  this  fame,  &c.l  This  is  taken  word  for  word  from  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  Oi 
Windsor,  the  end  of  the  last  act. 


*  With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end ; 

*  1  f  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend^ 
«  Aiid  put  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start 

*  li  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.' 


Sympson, 


I  take  ihe  trial-fire  not  to  liave  l>cpn  an  invention  of  Shakespeare,  but  a  commonly-bcliwti 
legend  of  ihe  i'airiws.  Sctvard, 
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[Act  6* 


Old  Shep.  Stay  a  little  while; 
For,  if  the  morning*s  mist  do  not  heguile 
My  siffht  with  shadows,  sure  I  see  a  swain : 
Oae^or  this  jolly  troop's  come  back  a^in. 

Enter  ThenoL 

Priest,  Dost  thou  not  blushj  young  shep- 
herd, to  be  known. 
Thus  without  care,  leaving  they  flocks  alone, 
And  following  what  desire  and  present  blood 
Sha{)es  out  before  thy  burning  sense  for  good  ^ 
Having  forgot  what  tongue  hereafter  may 
Tell  to  the  world  thy  fatling-off,  and  say 
Thou  art  regardless  both  of  good  and  shiame. 
Spurning  at  virtue,  and  a  virtuous  name  ? 
And  like  a  glorious  ^'  desprate  man  that  buys 
A  poison  of  much  price,  oy  which  he  dies. 
Dost  thou  lay  out  for  lust,  whose  only  gain 
Is  foul  disease,  with  present  ache  and  pain,** 
And  then  a  grave  f  These  be  the  fruits  that 

grow 
In  such  hqt  veins,  that  only  beat  to  know 
Where  they  may  take  most  ease,  and  grow 

ambitious 
Thro*  their  own  wanton  fire,  and  pride  de- 
licious. 
7^^.  Ri^ht  holy  Sir,  I  have  not  known 
this  night  [sight 

What  the  smooth  face  of  mirth  was,  or  the 
Of  any  looseness ;  music,  joy,  and  ease. 
Have  oeen  to  me  as  bitter  drugs  to  please 
A  stomach  lost' with  weakness,  not  a  game 
That  I  am  skiird  at  throughly :  Nor  a  dame. 


Went  her  tongue  smoother  than  the  feet  of 

time. 
Her  beauty  ever  living,  like  the  rhime 
Our  bless^  Tityrus*'  did  sing  of  yore; 
No,  were  she  more  enticing  than  the  store 
Of  fruitful  summer,  when  the  loaden  tree 
Bids  the  faint  traveller  be  bold  and  free; 
Twere  but  to  me  like  thunder  'gainst  the 

bay," 
Whose  lightning  may  enclose,  but  never  stay 
Upon  his  charmed  branches  $  such  am  I 
A^inst  the  catching  flames  of  woman's  eye. 
JPriest.  Then  wherefore  hast  thoa  waa- 

der'd? 

The.  'Twas  a  yow         ^  ^        [now 

That  drew  me  out  last  night,  which  I  nave 

Strictly  performed,  and  homewards  go  to  give 

Fresh  pasture  to  my  sheep,  that  they  may  live. 

Priest.  *Tis  good  to  hear  you,  shepherd,  if 

the  heart 
In  this  well-sounding  musick  bear  his  part 
Where  have  you  left  the  rest? 

The.  I  have  not  seen, 
Since  yesternight  we  met  upon  this  green 
, To  fold  our  flocks  up,  any  of  that  train; 
Yet  have  I  walk'd  those  woods  round,  and 

have  lain 
All  this  same 'night  under  an  a^ed  tree; 
Yet  neither  wand* ring  shepherd  did  I  see. 
Or  shepherdess,  or  drew  into  mine  ear 
The  sound  of  living  thing,  unless  it  were 
The  nightingale  ^9  among  the  thick -le3v*d 

sprmg. 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 


*'  And  like  a  glorious  desp'rate  man  that  buys 

A  poison  of  much  price."]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  furious  desperate  man,  but  I  am 
afraid  this  would  be  turning  a  beauty  into  a  tautology.  He  is  desperate  or  furious,  because  he 
buys  a  poison ;  he  is  glorious  because  he  buys  one  of  great  price.  Seward, 

Glorious,  in  this  place,  bears  the  same  sense  as  the  French  adjective  glorieux,  which  signi- 
fies/>rott  J,  vain, 

««  ■     with  present  aee  and  pain,"]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  aches  and  pain.    But 

txactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  conjecture  as  the  iormer.     The  gain  of  lust  is  disease,  an 
war  I  If  old  age,  pain  and  death:  Present  age  is  therefore  a  remarkably  strong  expression. 

Seward. 

We  arc  apt  to  believe  the  Author  wrote '  ache  and  pain.*  Age  did  not  then  always  imply 
old  age,  and  there  are  in  this  very  play  instances  of  a  contrary  signification  annexed  to  the 
word.  It  is  a  refinement  to  call  present  age  a  remakably  strong  expression  in  this  place,  where 
the  word  present  is  plainly  used  in  opposition  to  ensuing  death ; 

■  present  ache  andpain^ 

And  then  a  grave.     These  he  the  fruits,  &c. 

•^  Our  hlessed  Tityrus.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  suppose  that  Spenser  is  meant  here,  but  I 
happen  to  dissent  from  him  in  this  liKevvise;  first,  because  Spenser  died  but  a  few  years  before 
this  play  was  wrote,  and  the  expression  of  yore  seems  to  imply  an  earlier  date :  Secondly,  be- 
cause Tityrus  is  the  name  which  Spenser  nad  in  all  his  pastorals  given  to  Chaucer,  and  as 
Fletcher  frequently  imitates  those  pastorals,  I  doubt  not  but  Chaucer  was  here  intended;  par- 
ticularly as  Spenser  is,  I  believe,  afterwards  mentioned  with  still  greater  honour  than  Cliaucer 
is  here.  Seward. 

*'  Thunder  Against  the  bay.]  This  property  is  also  ascribed  to  the  laurel. 

•9  The  nightingale  among,  &c.]  This  description  of  the  nightingale  b  taken  from  Spenser's 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  August. 

*  •  Hence 
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Whole  nights  away  In  mourning;  or  the  owl^ 
Or  our  great  enemv^^^  that  still  doth  howl 
Against  the  moon  s  cold  heams, 

jPriesi.  Go,  and  beware 
Of  after-falling! 

The.  Father,  'tis  my  care*  {SxU. 

Enter  Dt^hnis. 

Old  Shep,  Here  comes  another  straggler^ 
sure  I  see 
A  shame  in  this  young  shepherd.    Daphnis? 

Daph.  He. 

Priest,  Where  hast  thou  left  the  rest,  that 
should  have  been, 
Lon^  before  this,  grazing  upon  the  green 
Their  yet-imprison'd  flocks } 

Dapk.  Thou  holy  man. 
Give  me  a  little  breathing,  'till  I  can 
Be  able  to  unfold  what  I  have  seen : 
Such  horror,  that  the  like  hath  never  been 
Known  to  tlie  ear  of  shepherd.  Oh,  my  heart 
Labours  a  double  motion  to  impart 
So  heavy  tidings  I  You  all  know  the  bow'r 
Where  the  chaste  Clorin  lives,  by  whose  great 

pow'r 
Sick  men  and  cattle  have  been  often  cur*d  | 
There  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  assur'd 
To  lusty  Perigot,  bleeds  out  her  life, 
ForcM  by>6ome  iron  hand  and  fatal  knife) 
And  by  ner,  young  Alexis. 

JSnter  Amarillis,  runmng  from  her  SuUen 
Shepherd. 

Amar,  If  there  be 
Ever  a  neighbour-brook,  or  hollow  tree, 
Receive  my  body,  close  me  up  from  lu8t 
That  follows  at  my  heels !  be  ever  just, 
ThoQ  God  of  shepherds.  Pan,  for  her  dear 
sake  [shake 

That  loves  the  rivers'  brinks,  and  still  doth 
In  cold  remembrance  of  thy  quick  pursuit! 
Let  me  be  made  a  reed,  ami  ever  mute, 
Kod  to  the  waters*  fall,  whilst  ev'ry  blast 
Sings  thro*  my  slender  leaves  that  I  was 
chaste ! 

Prieit,  This  is  a  night  of  wonder!  Amariir, 
Be  comforted ;  the  holy  Gods  are  still 
Revengers  of  these  wrong!^. 


Amar,  Thou  blessed  man. 
Honoured  upon  these  plains,  and  lov*d  of  Pan« 
Hear  me,  and  save  from  endless  iufamy. 
My  yet-unblasted  How*r,  virginity ! 
By  all  the  garlands  that  have  crown*d  that 

head. 
By  thy  chaste  office,  and  the  marriage-bed 
That  still  is  bless*d  by  thee}  )ay  all  me  rites 
Due  to  our  God,  ana  by  those  virgin  lights 
That  bum  before  his  altar ;  let  me  not 
Fall  from  my  former  state,  to  gain  the  blot 
That  never  shall  be  purgM  I  I  am  not  now 
That  wanton  Amarillis !  here  I  vow 
To  Heav*n,  and  thee,  grave  father,  if  I  may 
*Scape  this  unhappy  night,  to  know  the  day 
A  virgin,  never  auer  to  endure 
The  tongues,  or  company  of  men  unpure! 
I  hear  him  come !  save  me  I 

Priest  *  Retire  a  while  [vile 

Behind  thb  bush,  *till  we  have  known  that 
Abuser  of  young  maidens* 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd, 

Sull.Shep,  Stay  thy  pace, 
Most-lov'd  Amarillis ;  let  the  chase 
Grow  calm  and  milder;  fly  me  not  so  fast 
I  fear  the  pointed  brambles  have  un]ac*d 
Thy  golden  buskins ;  turn  again  and  see 
Thv  shepherd  follow,  that  is  strong  and  free. 
Able  to  give  thee  all  content  and  ease. 
I  am  not  bashful,  virgin ;  I  can  please 
At  first  encounter,  hug  thee  in  mine  arm, 
And  give  thee  many  kisses,  soft  and  vvarin 
As  those  the  sun  prmts  on  the  smiling  cheek 
Of  plums  or  mellow  peaches ;  I  am  sleek 
And  smooth  as  Neptune,  when  stern  JEoluj 
Locks  up  his  surly  winds,  and  nimbly  thus 
Can  shew  my  active  youth!  Why  dost  thoa 
Hemember,  Amarillis',  it  wns  I  [fl^  ? 

That  kilTd  Alexis  for  thy  sake,  and  set 
An  everlasting  hate  'twixt  Amoret 
And  her  beloved  Perieot ;  'twas  I  [lie 

That  drown*d  her  in  the  well,  where  she  must 
'Till  time  shall  leave  to  be.  Then,  turn  again. 
Turn  with  thy  open  arms,  and  clip  the  swain 
That  hath  perform^  all  this;  turn,tuni  I  say! 
I  must  not  be  deluded. 

Priest,  Monster,  stay ! 


'  Hence  with  the  nightingale  will  I  take  part, 

*  That  blessed  bird,  that  spends  her  time  of  sleep 

'  In  songs  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  t*  augment 
'  The  memory  of  his  misdeed  that  bred*her  woe.* 

Both  Spenser's  and  Fletcher's  are  extremely;  beautiful,  and  the  sound  in  both  a  perfect  echo  to  the 
sense;  yet  are  they  scarce  to  be  named  with  that  iioble  simile  of  the  nightingale  at  the  end  of 
Georgicks,  or  with  the  various  descriptions  of  her  in  Milton,  who  was  quite  enamoured  with 
this  bird,  from  her  near  resemblance  to  hb  own  circumstances « 

*  Who  fed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  mov'd 
'  Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 

*  Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

*  Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.*  Seward* 

Virgil's  simile  is  aUo  translated  in  one  of  Lee's  Tragedies, 

'^  Oar  grvut  enemy. '\  Thu\%olf. 
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Thou  that  art  like  a  canker  to  the  state 
Thou  llv'st  and  breath* st  in,  eating  with  de- 
bate 
Thro'  every  honest  bosoin,^*  forcing  still 
The  veins  of  any  that  may  serve  thy  will ; 
Thou  that  hast  oiTer'd  with  a  sinful  hand 
To  seize  upon  this  virgin,  that  doth  stand 
Yet  trembling  here  I 

Sull.  Shep.  Good  holiness,  declare 
What  had  the  dangei*  been,  if  being  bare 
I  had  embraced  her  \  tell  me  by  vour  art. 
What  coming  wonders  would  tnat  sight  im- 

Priest.  Lust,  and  a  branded  soul.       [part? 

SulL  Shep,  Yet  tell  me  more; 
Hath  not  our  mother  Nature,  for  her  store 
And  great  encrease,  said  it  is  good  and  just, 
And  wilb  that  ev'ry  living  creature  must 
Beget  his  like? 

Priest.  You're  better  read  than  I, 
I  must  confess,  in  blood  and  lechery i 
Now  to  the  bow*r,  and  bring  this  beast  along. 
Where  he  may  suffer  penance  for  his  wrong. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Peiigot,  with  his  hand  hloody. 
Peri,  Here  will  I  wash  it  in  this  morning*s 

dew. 
Which  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew 
In  silver  drops  against  the  sun*s  appear: 
'Tis  holy  water,  and  will  mak«  me  clear.— 
My  hand  will  not  be  cleansed*    My  wronged 

love, 
If  thy  chaste  spirit  in  the  air  yet  move. 
Look  mildly  down  on  him  that  yet  doth  stand 
All  full  of  guilt,  thy  blood  upon  his  hand  j 
And  tho*  I  struck  tnce  undescnedly. 
Let  my  revenge  on  her  that  injur'd  thee' 
Make  less  a  fault  which  I  intended  not. 
And  let  these  dew-drops  wash  away   my 

spot  I " 

It  will  not  cleanse.    Oh,  to  what  sacred  flood 
Shall  I  resort,  to  wash  away  this  blood  ? 
Amidst  these  trees  the  holy  Clorin  dwells* 
In  a  low  cabin  of  cut  boughs,  and  heals 
All  wounds :  To  her  I  will  myself  address. 
And  my  rash  faults  repentantly  confess ; 
Perhaps  she'll  find  a  means,  by  art  or  pray'r. 
To  make  my  hand,  with  chaste  blood  stained, 

fair:  [tree 

That  done,  not  far  hence,  underneath  some 
I'll  have  a  little  cabin  built,  since  she. 
Whom  I  ador'd,  is  dead ;  there  will  I  give 
Myself  to  strictness,  and  like  Clorin  live ! 

[Exit. 

The  curtain  is  drawn  lack;  Clorin  appears 
sitting  in  the  cahin,  Amoret  sitting  on  tfte 
one  side  qf  her,  Alexis  and  Cloe  on  the  other; 
Satyr  standing  hy, 
Clo.  Shepherd,  once  more  your  blood  is 

Take  example  by  this  maid,  [staid. 


Who  is  heal'd  ere  you  be  pufc  \ 

So  hard  it  is  lewd  lust  to  cure. 

Take  heed  then  how  you  turn  your  e}'« 

On  these  other  lustfully. 

And,  shepherdess,  take  heed  lest  you 

Move  his  willing  eye  thereto: 

Let  no  wring,  nor  pinch,  nor  smile 

Of  yours,  his  weaker  sense  beguile  1 

Is  your  love  yet  true  and  chaste^ 

And  for  ever  so  to  last? 

Alexis,  I  have  forgot  all  vain  desires^ 
All  looser  thoughts,  lU-teaiper'd  (ires. 
True  love  [  fiml  a  pleasant  fume, 
Whose  mod' rate  heat  can  ne'er  consume. 

Cloe*  And  I  a  new  tire  feel  in  me. 
Whose  chaste  flame  is  not  auench'd  to  be, 

Clo.  Join  your  hands  witn  modest  touch 
And  for  ever  keep  you  such ! 

Enter  Perigoi* 

Peri,  Yon  is  her  cabin)  thus  far  oft  I'll 
stand, 
And  call  her  forth;  for  my  urthallow'd  hand 
I  dare  not  bring  so  near  yon  sacred  places 
Clorin,  come  forth,  and  do  a  timely  grace 
To  a  poor  swain  I 

Clo.  What  art  thou  that  dost  call? 
Clorin  is  ready  to  do  good  to  all : 
Come  near! 

Peri.  I  dare  not* 
Clo.  Satyr,  see 
Who  it  is  that  calls  on  me. 

Sat.  There  at  hand  some  sWain  doth  5tanfl# 
Stretching  out  a  bloody  hand.  [clears 

Peri.  Come,  Clorin,  bring  thy  holy  waters 
To  wash  my  hand« 

Clo.  What  wonders  have  been  here 
To-night!    Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  young 
swain. 
Wash  and  rub  it*  whilst  1  rain 
Holy  water* 

Peri.  Still  you  pour. 
But  my  hand  will  never  scour. 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  him  to  the  bower. 
Wc  will  try  the  sov'reign  pow'r 
Of  other  waters. 

Sat.  Mortal,  sure 
*Tis  the  blood  of  maiden  pure 
That  stains  thee  so! 

[The  Satyr  leadeth  him  to  the  bower, 
wliere  he  spieth  Amoret ;  and  kneel* 
ing  down,  she  knoweth  him. 
Peri.  Whate'er  thou  be, 
Be'st  thou  her  sprite*  or  some  divinity. 
That  in  her  shape  thinks  good  to  walk  thit 

grove, 
Pardcm  poor  Perigot! 

Amo.  I  am  thy  love* 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  lovel 
Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  breast,  I'll 
prove 


♦'  Eating  with  debate 

Thro*  every  honest  bosom.']  The  use  of  the  word  debate  in  tliis  place  seems  hard,  at  Ica«t 


«ncommon. 
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As  constant  still,    Oh^  cou*dst  thou  love  me 

yet. 
How  soon  could  I  my  former  griefs  forget ! 

Peri.  So  over- great  with  joy  that  you  live, 
now 
I  am,  that  no  desire  of  knowing  how 
Dotli  seize  me.    Hast  tiiou  still  pow'r  to  for- 
give? [to  live. 

Amo.  Whilst  thou  hast  pow'r  to  love,  or  I 
More  welcome  now,  than  hadst  thou  ne^'er 
Astray  from  me|  fo^ne 

Peri.  And  when  thou  lov'st  alone. 
And  not  1  thee,  death,  or  some  ling* ring  pain 
That's  worse,  light  on  me! 
Ch,  Now  yoilr  stain 

Perliaps  will  cleanse  thee ;  '*  once  again. 

See,  tne  blood  that  erst  did  slay. 

With  the  water  drops  away. 

All  the  pow*rs  again  are  pfcas'd, 

And  with  this  new  knot  arc  appeas'd. 

Join  your  hands,  and  rise  together. 

Pan  be  blessed  that  brought  you  hither  I 

Enter  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd. 

Ch.  Go  back  figain,  whatever  thou  art; 

unless  [press 

Smooth  maiden  thoughts  possess  thee,  fio  not 

niiis  hallowed  grouncl.     Go,  Satyr,  take  his 

hand, 
Aud  give  him  present  trial. 
Sat.  Mortal,  stand,  • 
'Till  by  fire  I  have  made.known 
Whether  thou  be  such  a  one 
That  mayst  freely  tread  this  place. 
Hold  thy  hand  up.    Ne\cr  was 
More  ui'i  tain  led  flesh  than  this. 
Fairest,  he  is  full  of  bliss. 
Clo.  Then  boldly  speak,  why  dost  thou 

seek  this  place? 
Priest.  First,  honoured  virgin,  to  behold 
thy  face,  [try 

Where  all  good  dwells  that  is;  next,  for  to 
The  truth  oilatc  report  was  giv*n  to  nie : 
Those  shepherds  that  have  met  with  foul  mis- 
chance. 
Thro'  much  neglect,  and  more  ill  governance, 
Whether  the  wounds  they  have  may  yet  en- 
dure 
The  open  air,  or  stay  a  longer  cure ; 
And  lastly,  what  the  doom  may  be  shall  light 
Upon  those  guilty  wretches,  thro'  whose  spite 


All  this  confusion  fell:  for  to  this  place. 
Thou  holy  maiden,  have  I  brought  a  ^^  brace 
Of  these  offenders,  who  have  freely  told. 
Both  why,  and  by  what  means,  they  gavo 

this  bold 
Attempt  upon  their  lives. 

Clo.  Fume  all  the  ground. 
And  sprinkle  holy  water;  for  unsound 
And  foul  infection  *gins  to  fill  the  air; 
It  gathers  yet  more  strvmglv;  take  a  pair 
Of  censors  fillM  witli  frankinoense  and  myrrh. 
Together  with  cold  camphire:  Quickly  stir 
Thee,  gentle  Satyr;  for  the  place  begins 
To  sweat  and  labour  with  th*  abhorred  sins 
Of  those  offenders.    I-«t  them  not  come  nigh. 
For  full  of  itching  flame  and  leprosy 
Their  very  souls  are,  that  the  ground  goei 

back. 
And  shrinks  to  feel  the  sullen  weight  of  black 
And  so  unheard-of  venom.     Hie  thee  fast. 
Thou  holy  man ;  and  banish  from  the  chaste 
These  manlike  monsters ;  let  them  never  more 
Be  known  u|X)n  these  downs,  but  long  before 
The  next  sun's  rising,  put  them  from  the  sight 
And  memory  of  ev'ry  honest  wight. 
Be  ouick  in  expedition,  lest  the  sores 
Of  tnese  weak  patients  break  into  new  sores. 

lEarit  Priest, 

Peri.  My  dear,  dear  Amoret,  how  happj 
are 
Those  blessed  pairs,  in  whom  a  little  jar 
Hath  bred  an  everlasting  love,  too  strong 
For  time,  or  steel,  or  envy  to  do  wr6ng ! 
How  do  you  feel  your  hurts  ?  Alas,  poor  heart. 
How  much  I  was  abus'd !  Give  me  the  smart. 
For  it  is  justly  mine. 

Amo.  I  do  lwlie%'e. 
It  is  enough,  dear  friend ;  leave  off  to  grieve. 
And  let  us  once  more,  in  despite  of  ill, 
Give  hands  and  hearts  again. 

Peri.  With  belter  will 
Than  e'er  I  went  to  find  in  hottest  day 
Cool  chri&tal  of  the  fountain,  to  allay 
My  eager  thirst.    May  this  bind  never  break} 
Hear  us,  oh,ticav'nl 

Amo.  Be  constant. 

Peri.  Else  Pan  wreak. 
With  double  vengeance,  my  disloyalty; 
Let  me  not  dare  to  know  the  company 
Of  men,  or  any  more  behold  those  eyes! 

Amo.   Thus,  shepherd,   with  a  kiss,   all 
envy  dies. 


^*  Perhaps  will  cleanse  thee;  once  again.']  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto's;  tht 
folio  of  1679  says. 

This  perhaps  will  cleanse  again; 

which  is  copied  by  the  later  editions.  We  have  followed  the  older  books;  and  though  the 
construction,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  Author,  is  a  little  licentious,  yet  the  meaning  is 
obvious.     If  any  alteration  were  necessary,  we  might  read,  with  less  violence  to  the  old  text. 


rtadin^ 


Perhaps  toill  leave  thee,  ' 
brought  the  race.]  'As  he  brought  but  two^  I  hope  I  have  restored  the  truo 


Seivard^ 
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JEnier  Priest 


Priest  Bright  maid,  I  have  perform'd  yoar 
will  J  the  swain 
In  whom  such  heat  and  black  rebellions  reign 
Hath  undergone  your  sentence,  and  disgrace : 
Only  the  maid  I  nave  reserved,  whose  face 
Shews  much  amendment ;  many  a  tear  doth 

fail  ^ 

In  sorrow  of  her  fault:  Great  fair,  recall 
Your  heavy  doom,  in  hope  of  better  days. 
Which  I  (fare  promise ;  once  again  upraise 
Her  heavy  spirit,  that  near  drowned  lies 
In  self-consuming  care  that  never  dies. 

Clo.  1  am  content  to  pardon ;  call  her  in. 
The  air  grows  cool  again,  and  doth  begin 
To  purge  itself:  How  bright  the  day  doth 

shew 
After  this  stormy  cloud  I  Go,  Satyr,  go. 
And  with  this  taper  boldly  try  her  hand : 
If  she  be  pure  and  good,  and  firmly  stand 
To  be  so  still,  we  have  perfonn*d  a  work 
Worthy  the  gods  themselves. 

[Saiyr  hrinss  Amariliis  in. 
Sat.  Come  forward,  maiden ;  do  not  lurk. 

Nor  hide  your  face  with  grief  and  shame  ^ 

Now  or  never  get  a  name 

That  may  raise  thee,  and  re-cure 

All  thy  life  that  was  impure. 

Hold  your  hand  unto  the  flame; 

If  thou  be*st  a  perfect  dame. 

Or  hast  truly  vow'd  to  mend. 

This  pale  fire  will  be  thy  friend. 

See,  the  taper  hurts  her  not! 

Go  thy  ways;  let  never  spot 

Henceforth  seize  upon  thy  blood ! 

Thank  the  gods,  and  still  be  good  I 

Clo.  Young   shepherdess,    now  you   are 
brought  again 
To  virgin  state,  be  so,  and  so  remain 
To  thy  last  day,  unless  the  faithful  love 
Of  some  good  shepherd  force  thee  to  remove; 
Then  labour  to  be  true  to  him,  and  live. 
As  such  a  one  that  ever  strives  to  give 
A  blessed  memory  to  after-time ; 
Be  famous  for  your  good,  not  for  your  crime. 
Now,  holy  man,  I  offer  up  again  [pain : 

These  patients,  full  of  health  and  free  from 
Keep  them  from  afler-ills;  be  ever  near 
Unto  their  actions ;  teach  them  how  to  clear 
The  tedious  way  they  pass  thro*,  from  suspect; 
Keep  them  from  wronging  others,  or  neglect 


Of  duty  in  themselves;  correct  (he  bloed 
With  thrifty  bits,  and  labour;  let  the  flood. 
Or  the  next  neighb*ring  spring,  give  remedy 
To  greedy  thirst  and  travail>  not  the  tree 
That  hangs  with  wanton  clusters;  let  not 

wine. 
Unless  in  sacrifice,  or  rites  divine. 
Be  ever  known  of  shepherds ;  have  a  care. 
Thou  man  of  holy  lifel  Now  do  not  spare 
llieir  faults  thro*  much  remissness,  nor  forget 
To  cherish  him,  whose  many  pains  and  sweat 
Hath  giv*n  increase,  and  added  to  the  downs. 
Sort  aU  your  shepherds  from  the  lazy  clowns 
That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budded  Droonis:^^ 
Teach  the  young  maidens  strictness,  that  the 

grooms 
May  ever  fear  to  tempt  their  blowing  youth ; 
Bauish  all  compliments,  but  single  truth. 
From  ev*ry  tongue,  and  cv'ry  shepherd's  heart; 
Let  them  still  use  persuading,  but  no  art; 
111  us,  holy  Priest,  I  wish  to  thee  and  these. 
All  the  best  goods  and  comforts  that  may 
please!  rgive,^« 

Alt  And  all  those  blessings  Heav*n  aid  ever 
We  pray  upon  this  bow*E  may  ever  live. 
Priest  Ktieel,  ev*iy  shepherd,  while  with 
powerful  hand 
I  bless  your  af\er-labourSjt  and  the  land 
You  feed  your  flocks  upon.  .Great  Pan  de- 
fend you 
From  misfortune,  and  amend  you. 
Keep  you  from  those  dangers  still 
That  arc  follow'd  by  your  will; 
^  Give  ye  means  to  know  at  length 
All  your  riches ;  all  your  strength 
Cannot  keep  your  fbot  from  falling 
To  lewd  lust,  that  still  is  calling 
At  your  cottage,  *till  his  pow*r  « 
Bring  again  that  golden  hour 
Of  peace  and  rest  to  ev'ry  soul. 
May  his  care  of  you  control 
All  diseases,  sores,  or  pain. 
That  in  after»time  may  reign. 
Either  in  your  flocks  or  you; 
Give  ye  all  affections  new. 
New  desires,  and  tempers  new. 
That  ye  may  be  ever  true! 
Now  rise  and  go;  and,  as  ye  pass  away. 
Sing  to  the  God  of  Sheep  that  happy  lay 
That  honest  Dorus'*  taught  ye;  Donis,  he 
That  was  the  soul  and  God  of  melody. 

[They  ail  sing. 
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>  the  lazy  clowns 


That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budded  brooms.']  This  instance  of  laameat  is  taken  fraat 
Spenser.    Shepherd's  Calendar,  Februaiy, 

*  So  loytring  live,  you  little  herd-erooms, 

*  Keeping  your  beasts  in  the  budqed  brooms.' 

The  meaning,  I  believe,  is.  You  that  loitering  let  your  herds  run  wild  among  the  broom  which 
grows  on  the  worst  soil,  and  don*t  drive  them  into  the  best  pastures. 

7s  yind  all  those  blessings,  &c.]  In  the  third  edition,  this  speech  is  given  to  Alexis  singly? 
and  continued  so  in  the  later  copies. 

7^  That  honest  Dorus.]  This  fine  eulogy  on  some  poet  beloved  and  almost  adored  by  our 
Author,  I  take  to  have  been  meant  of  Spenser  for  these  reasons.    He  seems  to  speak  of  one 

who 
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THE  SONG. 


All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow*n> 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow'rs 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes. 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes. 

Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
AH  this  sround. 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honoured.    Daffadillies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lillies. 


Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing. 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  honour  d,  ever  young! 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 


lExettnt. 


Sat,  Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest. 
Thou  most  powerful  maid,  and  whitest. 
Thou  m<Mt  virtuous  and  most  blessed. 
Eyes  of  stars,  and  golden  tressed 
Like  Apollo!  tell  me,  sweetest. 
What  new  service  now  is  metest 
For  the  Satyr?  Shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,^^  and  stav 
The  sailing  rack,^'  or  nimbly  uke 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 


who  lived  in  the  preceding  age,  but  was  dead  before  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  was  published. 
This  answers  to  none  so  well  as  Spenser,  he  and  Shakespeare  being  tne  only  very  ereat  poets 
that  immediately  preceded  our  Author;  but  the  latter  lived  some  years  after  the  publication  of 
this  piece.  In  the  next  place,  as  he  had  just  before  taken  an  expression  from  Spenser,  so  h<J 
greatly  imitates  his  manner  in  the  following  song,  and  inserts  one  expression  of  his  in  it  liter- 

*%'  Dqffadillies, 

Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lillies. 
Let  us  fling,  &c. 
which  Spenser  had  thus  expressed.    Shepherd's  Calendar,  April. 

*  Strow  me  the  ground  with  daf&downdillies 

*  And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lillies.        Seward, 
77  :^  shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  &c.]  The  character  of  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus  is  this  Satyr 
under  another  shape  and  name.  The  Satyr  in  the  third  is  sent  by  Pan  to  guide  aright  the 
wandering  shepherds,  and  to  protect  virtue  in  distress.  The  Attendant  Spirit  has  much  the 
same  oifice :  He  is  sent  by  Jupiter  to  protect  the  Virtuous  against  the  enchantments  of  Comus. 
When  they  have  finished  their  office,  they  both  give  the  same  account  of  their  power  and  ve- 
locity. In  imitation  of  the  lines  now  referred'  to,  and  to  the  two  last  of  the  Satyr's  first 
speech  1 

(I  must  go,  and  I  must  run. 

Swifter  than  theflery  sun,) 

The  Attendant  Spirit  thus  takes  leave  of  the  audience. 

'  But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

*  I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 

*  Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 

*  Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend ; 

*  And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 

*  To  the  corners  of  the  Moon.' 

The  two  first  and  two  last  of  Milton's  lines  are  directly  taken  from  Fletcher:  The  shy  slowly 
lending  to  the  horizon,  in  the  middle  couplet,  is  a  noble  image;  but  I  can  scarce  think  that  it 
can  alone  vie  with  the  variety  and  beauties  in  Fletcher;  such  as,  making  suit  to  the  pale  Queen 
of  Night  for  a  Moon-beam ;  darting  through  the  waves  that  foil  on  each  side  in  snowy  fleeces; 
and  catching  the  wanton  fawns,  and  flics  whose  woven  wings  are  dyed  by  the  summer  of  many 
colour^  But  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Milton  has  improved  the  measure,  and  made  his 
sound  more  an  echo  to  his  sense;  if  he  has,  he  only  imitates  m  this  the  following  linea,  which 
are  a  fine  instance  of  this  species  of  beauty. 

— —  /  will  dance 
Round  about  these  woods,  as  quick 
As  the  breaking  light,  andpnck 
Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vales. 
Faster  than  the  windmill  sails. 

The  Italians  have  the  honour  of  being  the  introducers  of  the  Dramaticfc  Pastoral  but  I  nn 
not  upon  examination  find  that  Fletcher  has  borrowed  a  single  sentiment  or  exo/ession  from 
•%f  il»*^""'  ***^*=P^  **>«  na°^*^  0^  ^*^e  Faithful  Shepherdess  frSm  the  Pastor  FidoSewa^ 
rhe  sotting  rack.]  *  The  winds,'  8ay3  Lord  Bacon,  •which  move  the  clouds  above 

^^'*-  *^  'which 
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Suit  to  the  pale  <|tieen  of  nieht 

For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light? 

Shall  I  dive  into  the  aea> 

And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 

Thro*  the  rising  waves  that  fall 

In  snowy  fleeced?  Deartst,  shall 

I  catch  inee  wanton  fawns,  or  flies 

Whose  woven  wings  the  summer  dyes 

Of  many  colours?  get  thee  fruit. 

Or  steal  from  Heav  n  old  Orpheus*  lute? 

All  these  1*11  venture  for^  and  more. 

To  do  her  service  all  these  woods  adore. 
Clo.  No  other  service.  Satyr,  but  thy  watch 

About  these  thickets,   lest  harmless  people 
catoh 


Mischief  or  sad  mischance. 

Sat,  Holy  virgin,  1  will  dance 
Round  about  these  woods  as  quick 
As  the  breaking  light,  and  prick 
Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vales 
Faster  than  the  wind-mill  sails. 
So  I  take  my  leave,  and  pray 
All  the  comforts  of  the  day, 
Such  as  Phoebus*  heat  doth  send 
On  the  earth,  may  still  befriend 
Thee  and  this  arbour! 

Clo,  And  to  thee. 
All  thy  master*s  love  be  free ! 

[^Exeunt  omnes. 


*  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not  perceived  below,  pas^  without  noise.*    So  Shakespeare, 
in  his  Tempest, 

'  And,  like  this  substantial  pageant  faded, 

'  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.* 

To  rack  in  this  sense  is  sometimes  used  as  a  verb.    In  the  old  play  of  the  Raigne  of  Kin^ 

Edward  HI.  ibifi, 

*  — — ^  like  inconstant  clouds, 

'  That,  raiclCd  upon^the  carriage  of  the  winds, 

<  Encfease  and  die.*" 

Steeveb8*s  notes  on  Shakespeare.       i?. 


THE  MAD  LOVER. 


A   TRAGI-COMEDY. 


The  Coromendatofy  Venea  by  Gardiner,  Hills,  and  Lovelace,  ascribe  this  Play  wholly  to 
Fletcher  J  other  writers,  to  him  and  Beaumont  conjunctively.  The  first  publication  of  the 
Mad  Lover  was  in  the  folio  of  l647.  We  do  not  know  of  any  alterations  having  been  made 
in  it,  nor  has  it  been  acted  for  many  years  past. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


To  please  allts  impossible,  and  to  despair 
Ruins  ourselves,  and  damps  the  writers*  care. 
'Would  we  knew  what  to  do,  or  say,  or  when 
To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men:' 
But  we  must  venture ;  now  to  sea  we  go. 
Fair  fortune  with  us,   give  us  room,  and 

blow ; 
Remember  ye' re  all  venturers;  and  in  this  play 
How  many  twdve-pences  ye've  stowed  this 

day: 


Remember,  for  retnm  of  your  delight>  [spite. 
We  launch,  and  plough  thro'  storms  of  fear  and 
Give  us  your  fore-winds  faiilv,  fill  our  wings. 
And  steer  us  right ;  and,  as  tne  sailor  sings, 
Loaden  with  wealth,  on  wanton  seas,  so  we 
Shall  make  our  home-bound  voyage  chear- 
fiilly;  [sure 

And  you,  our  noble  merchants,  for  your  tre»- 
Share  equally  the  fraught^*  we  run  for  plea- 
sure. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mev. 


AsTORAX,  king  of  Paphot. 
,  Mbmvoit,  the  general,  and  the  Mad  Lover. 
-n  f  brother  to  Memnon,  beloved  qf 

vl'^ZlX }  *">"  *"••»*'"  '""•■*''• 

Chilax,  an  old  merry  soldier. 

SiPHAX,  a  soldier,  in  love  with  the  princess. 

Stremon,  a  soldier  that  can  sing. 

Demaooras,  servant  to  the  generaL 

Chirurgeon. 

Fool. 

Paoe. 


Boy. 

Courtiers. 


WoifEKT. 


r-..—  C sister  to  the  king,  and  mistress  to 

CALis,^     i»f>mm>n. 

Clbanthb,  sister  to  Siphax 

LnciPPE,  one  of  the  princess's  women. 

Priestess  of  Venus,  an  old  wanton. 

A  Nun. 

Clob«  a  camp  baggage. 

SCBNB,  PAPHOS. 


*  To  find  the  minds  here  e^ual  with  the  mm.]  '  So  many  men  so  many  minds,'  is  aa  old 
paying.     It  seems  here  to  be  implied  that  owe  man  has  many  minds.* 

»  Traught.\  This  word  generally,  in  the  old  books,  is  used  (or  freight.  ^ 
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ACT  I. 


flourish.  JEnier  Asiorax,  Calis,  irain, 
Cleanike',  Lucippe,  and  Gentlewomen,  at 
one  door ',  at  the  other,  Eumenes. 

Eumenes.TJEAhTH.  to  my  sovereign! 

-■^     King,  Eumenes,  welcome! 
Welcome  to  Paphos,  soldier!  to  ovS  love! 
And  that  fair  health  you  wish  us,  thro*  the 

camp 
^ay  it  disperse  itself,  and  make  all  happy ! 
How  does  tlie  general,  the  valiant  Meuinon? 
And  how  his  wars,  Eumenes?         [a  soldier, 
-    EuM.  The  gods  have  giv'n  you,  royal  Sir,  ■ 
Better  ne'er  sought  a  danger;  more  approv'd 
In  way  of  war,  more  master  of  his  foriunes,^ 
Expert  in  leading;  *em ;  in  doing  valiant. 
In  following  all  his  de«ds  to  victories. 
And  holding  Fortune  certain  there. 

King,  Oh,  soldier,  [neral;* 

Thou  speak^st  a  man  indeed;  a  general  ^- 
A  soul  conceived  a  soldier. 

Eum.  Teti  set  battles, 
Asainst  the  strong  usurper  Diocles, 
(Whom  lon^  experience  bad  begot  a  leader, 
Ambition  raisM  too  uiight) )  hath  your  Mem- 
non  [him. 

Won,  and  won  gloriously,  distressed  and  shook 
Even  from  the  head  of  all  his  hopes,  to  nothing, 
lu  three,  he  beat  the  thunder-bolt  his  brother. 


Forced  him  to  wall  himself  up :  There  not 
safe,  fqoake. 

Shook  him  with  warlike  engines  like  an  earth- 
'Till  like  a  snail  he  left  his  shell,  and  crawl'd 
By  night  and  hideous  darkness  to  destruction : 
Disarm*d  for  ever  rising  more :  Twelve  castles. 
Some  thought  impregnable;  towns  twice  as 

many;  Cmand 

Countries,  that  like  the  wind  knew  no  corn- 
But  savage  wildness,  hath  this  general. 
With  loss  of  blood  and  youth,  thro*  storms 

and  tempests, 
Caird  to  your  fair  obedience. 

King.    Oh,  my  soldier,  [drums 

Tliat  thou  wert  now  within  my  arms !— What 
Are  those  that  beat,  Eumenes?  [Drums. 

Eum,  His,  my  sov'reign ; 
Himself  i'  th*  head  of  conquest  drawing  home. 
An  old  man  now,  to  ofler  up  his  ^lones. 
And  endless  conquest,  at  your  shnne. 

King.  Go  all. 
And  entertain  him  with  all  ceremony  j 
We'll  keep  him  now  a  courtier. 

Eum.  Sir,  a  strange  one ; 
Pray  God  his  language  bear  it.  By  my  life.  Sir* 
He  Knows  no  compliment,  nor  curious  casting 
Of  words  into  fitj^laces  ere  he  speak  'em : 
He  can  say,   *  Fight  well,  fellow,  and  Til 
tliank  thee : 


i  — ^  more  master  qfhisfyrtunee. 

Expert  in  leading  em ;  in  doing  valiant. 

In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories. 

And  holding  Fortune  certain  there."]  I  shall  now  return  to  meer  verbal  crhicisras.  By 
the  reading  and  pointing  above,  the  first  step  of  a  most  beautiful  climax  is  taken  away  and 
placed  to  a  former  sentence,  where  it  is  quite  unnecessary?  The  four  qualifications  of  a  great  ge- 
neral are  strongly  marked  out:  Expert  in  leading  on  ;  valiant  in  the  combat -^  prudent  in  guiding 
his  valour  to  victory,  and  in  making  his  victories  decisive.  I  make  the  pause  fuller  at  the  end 
of  the  first  line,  and  put  in  the  second  what  to  me  bids  fairest  for  having  been  the  original^ 
though  it  might  Jiaveheen 

Expert  in  leading,  and  in  doing  valiant.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 


•  more  master  of  his  fortunes; 
Expert  in  leading  on ;  in  doing  valiant ; 
In  following  all  his  de€ds,  &c. 

■  more  master  of  his  fortunes. 


Expert  in  leading  'em]  Surely  Uiis,  which  is  the  old  reading,  is  the  right  readifte.  What 
meii  prove  a  man  more  matter  of  his  fortunes,  than  his  being  expert  in  leading  *emr  Besides 
that,  Mr.  Seward's  pointing  mars  the  syntax,  and  deprives  the  two  last  lines  o?  the  word  va* 
Hunt,  tliat  governs  them: 

■  in  doing  valiant. 

In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victoriet, 

And  holding  Fortune  certain  there. 

Here  a  repetition  of  valiant  is  understood,  as  of  the  word  more  in  the  first  two  lines :  '  Ne'er 
•  was  a  soldier  more  master  of  his  fortunes,  [more]  expert  in  leading  'em ;  valiant  in  doiog* 
'  [valiant]  in  following  his  deeds  on  to  victory,  and  in  maintaining  it  when  acquired.' 

^  A  general  gencraJ.J  i,  e.  A  complete  general.  The  latter  editions  read,  a  general's  general- 
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*  He  that  must  eat,  must  fight  ^  hriug  up  the 

rear  there,* 
Or,  '  charge  that  wing  of  horse  home.' 

[^Flourish, 
King,  Go  to,  go  tol 

Enter  Memnon,  with  a  train  of  courtiers  and 
soldiers,  two  Captains,  Chilax,  ^c. 

Valiant  and  wise  are  twins^  Sir. — ^Welcome, 

welcome ! 
Welcome,  my  fortunate  and  famous  general ! 
High  in  thy  prince's  favour,  as  in  fume. 
Welcome  to  peace,  and  Paphos ! 

JIfnn.  Tiiank  your  grace!  [sweetness 

And  'would  to  God  my  dull  tongue  had  that 
To  thank  vou  as  I  should ;  but  pardon  me. 
My  sword  and  I  speak  roughly.  Sir:  Your 
battles,  [yoM 

I  dare  well  say,  I  have  fought  wall ;  for  1  bring 
Thai  lazy  end  you  wish  for,  peace,  so  fully 
That  no  more  name  of  war  is:  Who  now 

thinks 
Sooner  or  safer  these  mi^ht  have  been  ended. 
Begin  *em  if  he  dare  agam;  V\\  thank  him. 
Soldier  and  soldier*s  mate  these  twenty-five 

years. 
At  length  your  general,  (as  one  whose  merit 
Durst  Took  upon  no  less)  I've  waded  thro* 
Dansers  would  damp  these  soft  souls,  but  to 
near  of.  [Sir.* 

The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  nere. 
Since  which  time,  prince,  I  know  no  court 

but  martial. 
No  oily  language,  but  the  shock  of  arms. 
No  dalliance  but  with  death  j  no  lofty  mea- 

'  sures 
But  weary  and  sad  marches,  cold  and  hunger, 
Larums  at  midnight  Valour's  self  would  shake 
at;  ^      [fire„ 

Yet  I  ne'er  shrunk :  Balls  of  consuming  wild- 
That  lick'ti  men  up  like  lis^htning,  have  I 
laugh'd  at,  [trifles. 

And   toss'd  'em  back   again  like  children's 
Upon  the  edces  of  my  enemies'  swords 
Tve  march'a  like  whirlwinds.  Fury  at  this 

hand  waiting. 
Death  at  my  right ;  Fortune  my  forlorn  hope. 
When  1  have  grappled  with  destruction. 
And  tugf^'d  with  pale*fac'd  Ruin,  night  and 

mischief, 
Frishted  to  see  a  new  day  break  in  blood ; 
And  ev'ry  where  I  conquer'd,  and  for  you.  Sir  j 


Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  fa- 
mous, [grit  v'd  you. 
And  blown  Ambition,  dangers.  Those  that 
I  have  taken  order  for  i'  th'  earth :  Those  fools 
That  shall  hereafter 

King,  No  more  wars,  my  soldier : 
We  must  now  treat  of  peace.  Sir. 

\King  takes  Memnon  aside,  and  talks^ 
with  him. 

Cle,  How  he  talks. 
How  gloriously. 

Cahs.  A  goodly-timber'd  fellow; 
Valiant  no  doubt. 

Cle,  If  valour  dwell  in  vauntins. 
In  what  a  phrase  he  speaks,  as  if  his  actions 
Could  be  set  off  in  nothing  but  a  noise  1 
Sure  h'  has  a  drum  in's  mouth. 

Calis,  I  wonder,  wenches. 
How  he  would  speak  to  us.  ^ 

Cle.  Nothing  but  larum. 
Tell  us  whose  throat  he  cut,  shew  ua  his  sword. 
And  bless  it  for  sure  biting. 

Lucip.  An't  like  your  grace, 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  us,  what  we  are. 
Or. to  what  end;  for  I  have  heard  his  fol- 
lowers 
AfRrm  he  never  saw  a  woman  that  exceeded 
A  suttler's  wife  yet,  or,  in  execution,^ 
Old  bed-rid  beldames  without  teeth  or  tongues. 
That  would  not  fly  his  fury.     How  he  looksl 

Cle.  This  way  devoutly. 

Calis,  Sure  his  lordship's  viewing 
Our  fortifications. 

Lucip.  If  he  mount  at  me, 
I  may  chance  choak  his  batt'ry. 

Calis,  Still  his  eye  pour 

Keeps  (juarter  this  way :  Venus  grant  his  va- 
Be  not  in  love  I 

C/e.  If  he  be,  presently 
Expect  a  herald  and  a  trumpet  with  you. 
To  bid  you  render;  we  two  perdu's  pav  for't 
else.  rfadies, 

Kine,  I'll  leave  you  to  my  sbter,  and  these 
To  maKe  your  welcome  fuller.    My  good  sol- 
dier, [ship; 
We  must  now  tpm  your  sternness  into  court- 
When  you  have  done  there,  to  your  fair  re- 
pose. Sir!                                   [Flourish, 
I  know  you  need  it,  Memnon.    Welcome, 
gentlemen !                                      {^Kvit, 

Lucip.  Now  he  begins  to  march.    Madam, 
the  van's  yours; 


'  The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here.  Sir!]  This  line  seems  to  have  been  shuffled 
by  some  accident  out  oY  its  place.  It  ought,  as  we  conjecture,  to  be  inserted  lower  in  the 
speech:  Here  it  interrupts  the  sense;  but  there  it  falls  happily  in  with  it.  We  would  there- 
fore wish  to  omit  it  where  it  now  stands,  and  to  insert  it  after  the  line, 

Jnd  ev'ry  where  I  conquer*  d,  and  for  you.  Sir. 
The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here.  Sir. 
Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  famous. 
And  blown  Ambition,  dangers. 

•  —  or  in  execution.']  This  signifies  the  sack  of  a  town,  and  is  used  by  Jomon  in  that 
as  well  as  our  Author.  Seward. 
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Keep  your  gnonnd  mre;  'tis  for  your  spurs  J 

itfe«.  OK,  Venus! 

[He  kneels  amaz'd,  and  forgets  to  speak. 

Calis.  How  he  stares  on  me. 

Cle.  Knight  him,  madam,  knight  him; 
He'll  grow  to  th*  ground  else. 

Eum.  Speak,  Sir;  *tts  the  princess. 

1  Clip/.  You  shame  yourself  5  speak  to  hen 

Calis.  Rise  and  speak.  Sir.  [Sirl 

You  arc  welcome  to  the  court,  to  me,  to  all, 

Lucip.  Is  he  not  deaf? 

Calis,  The  gentleman's  not  well. 

Eum.  Fy,  noble  general !      [How  do  you? 

Lucip.  Give  him  fresh  air ;  his  colour  goes. 
The  princess  will  be  glad.  Sir 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  me. 

Cle.  Command  a  silence  there. 

Mem.  I  love  thee,  lady.  [ceed.  Sir. 

Calis.  I  thank  your  lordship  heartily :  Pro- 

Lucip,  Lord,  how  it  stuck  in*s  stomach, 
like  a  surfeit.  [be  thanked. 

Cle.  it  breaks  apace  now  from  him,  God 
What  a  fine-spoken  man  he  is. 

Ludp.  A  choice  one; 
Of  singular  variehr  in  carriage !         [distance. 

Cle.  Yes,  and  1  warrant  you  he  knows  his 

Mem.  With  all  my  heart  I  love  thee. 

Calis.  A  hearty  gentleman  \ 
And  I  were  e*en  an  arrant  beast,  my  lord. 
But  I  lov'd  you  again. 

Mem.  Good  lady,  kiss  me.         [up  to  her. 

Cle.  Ay  marry.  Mars,  there  thou  cam*st  close 

Calis.  Kiss  you  at  first,  my  lord  ?  'Tis  no 

fair  fashion ;  [breaths. 

Our  lips  are  like  rose-buds ;  blown  with  mens' 

They  lose  both  sap  and  savour;  there's  my 

hand.  Sir. 

Eum.  F)',  fy,  my  lord!  this  is  too  rude. 

Mem.  Unhand  me! 
Consume  me  if  I  hurt  her.    Good  sweet  lady. 
Let  me  but  look  upon  thee. 

Calis.  l)o. 

Mem.  Yet! 

Calis.  Well,  Sir, 
Take  your  full  view. 

Lucip.  Bless  your  eyes.  Sir. 

Calis.  Mercy! 
Is  this  the  man  they  talked  of  for  a  soldier. 
So  absolute  and  excellent?  Oh,  the  gods. 
If  I  were  given  to  that  vanity 
Of  making  sport  with  men  for  ignorance. 
What  a  most  precious  subject  had  I  purchas'd  ? 
Speak  for  him,  gentlemen,  some  one  that 
knows 


What  the  man  ails,  and  can  speak  sense. 

Cle.  Sure,  madam. 
This  fellow  has  been  a  rare  hare-finder. 
See  how  his  eyes  are  set. 

Calis.  Some  one  20  with  me;  [^g:eiitleinan, 
I'll  send  him  something  for  his  head.  Poor 
He's  troubled  with  the  staggers.' 

Ludp.  Keep  him  dark,  [battles 

He  will  run  march-mad  else;  the  fumes  of 
Ascend  into  his  brains. 

Cle.  Clap  IQ  his  feet  [ward. 

An  old  drum-head,  to  draw  the  thunder  oown- 

Calis.  Look  to  him,  gentlemen.    Farewell, 
lord!  I'm  sorry 
We  cannot  kiss  at  this  time ;  but,  believe  it. 
We'll  find  an  hour  for  all.    God  keep  my 
children  [wenches. 

From    being  such    sweet   soldiers!     SofUy, 
Lest  we  distufb  his  dream. 

\Exeunt  Calis  and  ladies. 

Eum.  Why,  this  is  monstrous.      [holds  it. 

1  Capt.  A  strange  forgetfulness,  yet  still  he 

2  Capt.  Tho'  he  ne'er  saw  a  woman  of 
great  fashion 

Before  this  day,  yet  methinks  'tis  possible 
He  might  imagine  what  they  are,  and  what 
Belongs  unto  'em ;  mecr  report  of  others— - 

Eum.  Pish, 
His  head  had  other  whimsies  in't.    My  lord! 
Death,   I  think  you're  struck  dumb.     My 
good  lofd  general ! 

1  Capt.  Sirl  [love  yoo, 
Mem.  lliat  I  do  love  you,  madam  ^  and  so 

An't  like  your  grace — 

2  Capt.  He  has  been  studying  this  speech. 
Eum.  Who  do  you  speak  to^^Sir  ? 

Mem.  Why,  where's  the  lady. 
The  woman,  the  fair  woman? 

1  Capt.  Who? 

Mem.  The  princess. 
Give  me  the  princess. 

Eum.  Give  you  counsel  rather 
To  use  her  like  a  princess.     Fy ,  my  lord ! 
How  have  you  borae  yourself,  how  nakedly 
Laid  your  soul  open  and  your  ignorance. 
To  be  a  sport  to  all!  Report  and  honour 
Drew  her  to  do  you  favours,  and  you  bluntly. 
Without  consid'ring  what,  or  who  she  was. 
Neither  collecting  reason,  nor  distinction— — 

Mem.  Why,  what  did  I,  my  masters? 

Eum.  All  that  shews 
A  man  unhandsome,  undigested  dough. 

Mem.  Did  not  I  kneel  unto  her? 

Eum.  Dumb  and  senseless. 


^  *Tis  for  your  spurs.]  This  is  an  allusion  to  Chivalry.  Lord  Lyttelton,  speaking  of 
Henry  II.  after  he  was  knighted,  says,  '  He  sought  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  new  profes- 
'  sion  of  arms,  or  (to  speak  iu  the  language  of  tnat  age)  he  desired  to  gain  his  spurs;  but  he 
'  could  not  possiblv  take  the  field,  &c/  Life  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  Arjd  we  find  in 
Segar*s  Honor  Civil  and  Military,  p.  75,  that,  on  the  degradation  of  a  knight  in  England,  his 
gilt  spurs  were  beaten  from  his  heels,  and  his  sword  taken  from  him  and  broken.  R. 

*  Stagsers.]  The  staggers,  which  is  a- kind  of  horses*  apoplexy,  is  mentioned  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well.  One  species  of  it  is  a  raging  impatience,  which  xuakes  the  animal  dash  him- 
self with  destructive  violence  against  posts  or  walls.  R. 

See  Johnson's  notes  on  Shakespeare,  vol.  iv.  p.  68. 
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Ji.9  tho*y<m  had  been  cut  out  hi  your  falher't 
tomb,  [you. 

Or  stuck  a  land-mark.   When  she  spoke  unto 
Seing  the  excellence  of  all  our  island. 
You  8tar*d  upon  her  as  you  bad  seen  a  monster. 

Jiem,  Was  I  so  fooltsn }  I  confess,  Eumenes, 
J  never  saw  before  so  brave  an  outside. 
Sut  did  I  kneel  so  long? 

JSiim.  'Till  they  laugh'd  at  you. 
iVnd  when  you  spoke,  1  amasham*d  to  tell  yon 
^What  'twas,  my  lordj  how  far  from  order. 

Bless  me  I 
Is't  possible  the  wild  noise  of  a  war. 
And  what  she  only  teaches,  should  possess  you? 
Knowledge  to  treat  with  her,  and  full  discre- 
tion, 
Heing  at  flood  still  in  yoxx  :  And  in  peace. 
And  manly  conversation,  smooth  and  civil, 
"Where  gracefulness  and  glory  twine  together, 
Xhrust  yourself  out  an  exile?  Do  you  know. 
Sir,  [dience 

W^hat  state  she  carries?  and  what  great  obe- 
Waits  at  her  beck  continually? 

Idem,  She  ne'er  commanded 
An  hundred  thousand  men,  as  I  have  done, 
Kor  ne*er  won  battle.  Say  I  would  have  kiss*d 
her.  [one ! 

JEum,  There  was  a  dainty  offer  too,  a  rare 

Jdem,  Why,  she's  a  woman,  is  she  not  ? 

JEum.  She  is  so.  [for  then? 

Mem.  Why,  very  well  5  what  was  she  made 
Is  she  not  young,  and  handsome,  bred  to 

breed? 
Do  not  men  kiss  fair  women  ?  if  they  do. 
If  lips  be  not  unlawful  ware,  why  a  princess 
Is  ^t  the  same  way  that  we  get  a  beggar. 
Or  1  am  cozen'd;  and  the  self-same  way 
She  must  be  handled  ere  she  get  another. 
That's  rudeness,  is  it  not  ? 

2  CapL  To  her  'tis  held  so. 
And  rudeness  in  that  high  degree 

Mem,  'Tis  reason ; 
But  1  will  be  more  punctual.    Pray  what 
thought  she? 

Mum,  Her  thoughts  were  merciful,  but  she 
laugh'd  at  you. 
Pitying  the  poorness  of  your  compliment. 
And  so  she  left  you.  Good  Sir,  shape  yourself 
To  understand  the  place  and  noble  persons 
You  live  with  now. 

1  Capt  Let  not  those  great  deserts 


The  king  hath  laid  up  of  you,  and  the  people. 
Be  blasted  with  ill-bearing! 

Bum.  The  whole  name 
Of  soldier  then  will  suffer. 
Mem,  She's  a  sweet  one. 
And,  good  Sirs,  leave  your  exhortations ; 
They  come  untimely  to  me:  I  have  brains 
That  beat  above  your  reaches :  She's  a  princess. 
, That's  all;   I've  kill'd  a  king,  and  that  is 

greater. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner;  if  the  wine  be  good. 
You  shall  perceive  strange  wisdom  in  my 

blood.  [Exeunt  all  hut  Chiiose, 

Chi.  Well,  'would  thou  wert  i*  th'  wars 

again,  old  Memnon !  [the  proudest 

There  thou  wouldst  talk  to  th*  purpose,  and 
Of  all  these  court  camelions  would  be  glad 
To  find  it  sense  too.    Plague  of  this  dead 

peace. 
This  bastard-breeding,  lousy,  lazy  idleness! 
Now^  we  must  learn  to  pipe,   and  pick  our 

livinas  [years 

Out  of  old  rotten  ends.    These  twenty-five 
I've  serv'd  my  country,  lost  my  youth  and 

blood, 
Expos'd  my  life  to  dangers  more  than  days ; 
Yet,  let  me  tell  my  wanto,  I  know  their  an- 

r,^*^!"-.  ^  [people, 

•  The  king  is  bound  to  right  me,'  they,  good 
'  Have  but  from  hand  to  mouth.'    Look  to 

your  wives,  [your  marchpanes ! » 

Your  young  trim  wives,  your  high-day  wives. 
For  if^the  soldiers  find  not  recompence, 
(As  yet  there's  none  a-hatching)  1  believe. 
You  men  of  wares,  tlie  men  oiwars  will  nick 

ye;  [means 

For  sUrve  nor  lieg  they  must  not    My  small 
Are  ffone  infumo :  Here  to  raise  a  better 
(Unless  it  be  with  lying,  or  dog-flattering, 
At  which  our  nation's  excellent,  olMerving 

dog-days,  [bast^ 

When  this  good  lady  broils  and  wou'd  be 
By  that  good  lord,  or  such-like  moral  learn- 

ings)  ['em; 

Is  here  impossible:    Well,  1*11  rub  among 
If  any  thing  for  honesty  be  gotten. 
Though*  t  be  but  bread  and  cheese,  I  can  be 

satisfied : 
If  otherwise  the  wind  blow,  stiff  as  I  am 
Yet  I  shall  learn  to  shuffle.  There's  an  old  lass 
That  shall  be  nameless  yet  alive,  my  last  hope. 


9  MarehpanetJ]  Marchpane  was  a  confection,  made  of  pistachio-nuts,  almonds,  sugar,  &c. 
and  in  high  esteem  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
entertainment  in  Cambridge.  It  is  said  that  the  university  presented  Sir  William  Cecil,  their 
chancellor,  with  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  marchpane,  and  two  sujmr-loaves. 

Dr.  Gray's  notes  on  Shakespeare. 

Marchpane,  a  kind  of  sweet  bread,  or  biscuit,  called  by  some  almond-cake.  Hcrmolaus 
Barbaras  terms  it  mazapanis,  vulgarly  mariius  panis,  G.  macepain  and  massepain.  H.  marza- 
pane,  H.  macapan,  B.  marcepeyn,  i.e.  massa  pura.  But  as  few  understood  the  meaning  of 
this  term,  it  began  to  be  generally,  though  corruptly,  called  massepeyn,  marcepeyn,  mart- 
npeyn\  and,  in  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  theirs,  it  soon  took  the  name  of  martins  panis ^ 
An  appellation  transferred  a(ierwards  into  other  languages.    See  Junius. 

Notes  to  Shakespeare,  Oxford  edit. 

The  fragility  of  the  biscuit  seems  to  be  the  chief  quality  here  alluded  to. 
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Has  often  got  me  my  pocket  full  of  crowns. 
If  all  fail — ^Jack-Daws,  are  you  alive  still? 
Then  [prosper. 

I  see  the  coast  clear,  when  fools  and  boys  can 

Enter  Fool  and  Page. 

Page,  Brave  lieutenant! 

Fool.  Hail  to  the  man  of  worship! 

Chi.  You  are  fine,  Sirs, 
Most  passing  tine  at  all  points. 

Fool.  As  you  sec.  Sir,  [our  clothes.  Sir, 
Home-bred  and  handsome;  we  cut  not  out 
At  half-sword,  as  your  taylorsdo,  and  pmk*em 
With  pikes  and  partisans ;  we  live  retired,  Sir, 
Gentleman-like,  and  jealous  of  our  honours. 

Chi.  Very  fine  Fool,  and  fine  Boy ;  peace 
plays  with  you 
As  the  wind  plays  with  feathers,  dances  you. 
You  grind  with  all  gusts,  gallants. 

Page»  We  can  bound,*^  Sir,  ^frisk  too. 
(When  you  soldados  bend  i*  th'  hams)  and 

Fool.  When  twenty  of  your  trip-coats  turn 
their  tippets, 
And  your  cold  sallads,  without  salt  or  vinegar. 
Lie"  wamblinc  in  your  stomachs;  hemp 
and  hobnails  [harness 

Will  bear  no  price  now,  hangings  and  old 
Arc  like  to  over-run  us. 

Page.  Whores  and  hot-houses — 

Fool.  Surgeons  and  syringes,  ring  out  your 
saints'  bells! 

Page.  Your  jubilee,  your  j ubilee ! 

Fool.  PrdhDeum! 
How  our  St.  Georges  will  bestride  the  dragons. 
The  red  and  ramping  dragons! 

Page.  Well  aavanc*d,  Fool.** 

Fool.  But  then  the  sting  i*th'  tail,  boy. 

Page.  Tanlo  Melior;  [nour. 

For  so  much  the  more  danger,  the  more  ho- 

Chi.  You're  very  pleasant  with  our  occu- 
pation, gentlemen; 
Which,  very  like,  amongst  these  fie|y  serpents. 
May  light  upon  a  blind- worm  of  your  blood, 
A  mother  or  a  sister. 

Fool.  Mine's  past  saddle. 
You  should  be  sure  of  her  else:  But  say.  Sir 
Huon,  [turn'd  bed-staves. 

Now  the  drum's  dubb's  <»*er,''  and  the  sticks 
All  the  old  foxes  hunted  to  their  holes, 

"  We  can  bounce.]  The  change  is  from  Mr.  Th'eobald's  margin,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
true  word.  Seward.  * 

*»  Be  wamhling.']  The  old  edition  reads,  by  wambling.   I  have  probably  therefore  restored 
the  true  word.  Sympson. 

'»  Page.  Advance* tfoon  The  sense  is  very  obscure,  and  the  verse  wants  a  syllable,  both, 
I  beheve,  arismg  from  the  loss  of  a  monosyllable,  which  I  hope  I  have  restored.  Seward. 

"  r^ow  the  drums  dubh.j  Besides  the  false  concord,  the  meaning  is  directly  the  rex^eise  of 
the  true  one,  which  is,  ^ow  the  drum  dubhs  no  more,  the  war  being  over.'    The  veree  wants  a 
syllable;  which,  with  the  true  reading,  I  hope  1  have  retriev'd :  though  it  might  have  been. 
Now  the  drum*s  dulh*$  o'er; 

or  perhaps  duhh's  done,  to  make  it  sound  more  oddly.    After  1  had  wrote  this  I  received  Mr. 
Syrapson's  conjecture,  which  is  very  near  the  same  with  what  I  had  put  in  the  text.     Seward. 
Mr. Seward  s  reading  is.  Now  the  drum  dumb  is;  which  appears  to  us  uncouth.    We  have 
adopted  his  second  conjecture;  which  comes  pretty  near  the  old  text. 


The  iron  age  retum*d  to  Erebut, 
And  Honorificalnlitudinitatihus    [shoulders. 
Thrust  out  o*th'  kingdom  by  the  head  and 
What  trade  do  you  mean  to  follow  ? 

Chi.  That's  a  Question.  [mark  it. 

Fool.  Ye»,  and  a  learned  question,  if  you 
Consider,  and  say  on. 

Chi.  Fooling,  as  thou  dost; 
That's  the  best  trade,  I  take  it. 

Fool.  Take  it  straight  then,  [lieutenant. 
For  fear  your  fellows  be  before  you :  hark  ye, 
Fooline's  the  tiling,  the  thing  worth  all  your 

fightings ; 
Wlien  all's  done,  you  must  fool.  Sir. 

Chi.  Well,  1  inust  then. 

Fool.  But  do  you  know  what  fooling  is? 
true  fooling? 
"rhe  circumstances  that  belong  unto  il? 
For  every  idle  knave  that  shews  his  teeth. 
Wants  and  would  live,  can  juggle,  tumble, 

fiddle. 
Make  a  dos-face,  or  can  abuse  his  fellow. 
Is  not  a  fool  at  first  dash;  you  shall  find.  Sir, 
Stranee  turnings  in  this  ttade;  to  fool  is  no- 
thing. 
As  fooling  has  been ;  but  to  fool  the  fair  way. 
The  new  way,  as  the  best  men  fool  their 

friends; 
For  all  men  get  by  fooling,  merely  fooling. 
Desert  does  nothing;  valiant,  wise,  Tirtuous, 
Are  things  that  walk  by  without  bread  or 

Chi.  I  nartly  credit  that  [breeches. 

Fool.  Fine  wits,  fine  wits,  Sir!  [too. 

There's  the  young  boy,  he  does  well  in  his  way 
He  could  not  live  else  in  his  master's  absence; 
He  ties  a  lady's  garters  so,  so  prettily! 
Say  his  hand  slip,  but  say  so. 

Chi.  Why,  let  it  slip  then.  [after. 

Fool.  'Tis  ten  to  one  the  body  shall  come 
And  he  that  works  deserves  his  wages. 

Qt.  That's  true. 

Fool.  He  riddles  finely  to  a  waitins-gentle- 
woman,  [self  too, 

Expoutids  dreams  like  a  prophet,  dreams  him- 
And  wishes  all  dreams  true ;  they  cry  Amen, 
And  there's  a  memorandum :  He  can  skig  too 
Bawdy  enough  to  please  old  ladies :  He  lies 

rarely. 
Pawns  ye  a  suit  of  clothes  at  all  points  ftilly ; 
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our  mothers*  or  your  iuters«  have  been  sent 
To  exercise  upon  i  [for 

Eum.  We  thank  your  lordship. 

2  CapL  But  do  you  mean—— 

Mem,  I  do  mean. 

2  Capt.  What,  Sir? 

Mem.  To  see  her. 
And  see  thee  hanafd  too,  an  thou  anger'st  me. 
And  thousands  of  your  throats  cut.    Get  yt 

from  mel 
Ye  keep  a-prating  of  vour  points  of  manners. 
And  fiU  my  head  with  lousy  circumstances, 
(Better  have  ballads  in't)  j  your  courtly  wor- 
ship/*  [me; 

How  to  put  off  my  hat;  you,  how  to  turn 
And  you,  forsooth,  to  blow  my  nose  discretely* 
Let  me  alone;  for  I  will  love  her,  see  her. 
Talk  to  her,  and  mine  own  way. 

Eum,  She's  the  princess. 

Mem.  Why,  let  her  be  the  devil!  I  have 
spoke  [love  J 

When  thunder  durst  not  check  me.  xmust 
I  know  she  was  a  thing  kept  for  roe. 

Eum,  And  I  know.  Sir,  [behaviour, 

Tho'  she  were  bom  yours,  yet  your  strange 
And  want 

Mem.  Thouliestl 

Eum.  I  do  not 

Mem.  Ha! 

Eum.  I  do  not  lie.  Sir. 
I  say,  you  want  fair  language;  nay,  'tis  certaia 
You  cannot  say  Good-morrow. 

Mem.  Ye  fkff-whelps,^ 
The  proudest  of  your  prating  tongues     ^ 

JSttfM.  I>o,  killus,  [neral. 

Kill  us  for  telling  truth.  For  my  part,  ge- 
I  would  not  live  to  see  men  make  a  may-game 
Of  him  I  have  made  a  master :  Kill  us  quickly. 
Then  you  may  ^ 

Mem.  What? 

Eum.  Do  what  you  Ibt,  draw  your  sword 
childishly 

^^  If  a  man  mean  to  live :  To  fight j  and  swagger.']  The  opposition  between  the  PaM*s 
life,  and  the  Bne  raillery  of  the  Soldiers,  is  not  clearly  marked  out  by  any  former  edition.  The 
first  folio  reads, 

ffa  man  mean  to  live,  tofighi  and  swagger. 

The  addition  of  a  fuller  stop  by  the  two  latter  editions,  shews  that  they  saw  the  drift  of  the 
Poet ;  but  I  believe  the  corruption  was  the  change  of  the  negative  into  an  affirmative.    Seward, 

*'  Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer.]  The  summer  being  the  season  of  war,  I  don't  discard 
this,  though  it  is  a  little  obscure,  and  Mr.Theobald  conjectures  that  it  might  be  honour,  which 
would  certainly  much  improve  it.  Seward. 

*^  Whose  slops  are  heaviest."]  Slops  mean  cf  oaths,  perhaps  in  this  place  pockets.  It  is  still 
a  term  applied  to  apparel  at  sea,  and  the  houses  where  sailors*  cloaths  are  bought  are  at  this 
day  called  slop-shops.    In  the  third  act,  slops  are  used  for  pockets. 

'7  frhen  you  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a  counter.]  This  seems  to  be  a  quibble  on  the 
word  counter,  as  applied  to  a  prison  and  sl  false  piece  qf  money,  and  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage, *  I  shall  have  a  shilling  for  a  can  of  wine,  you  only  a  counter,  and  will  be  m  custody  of 
'  two  sergeants,  i.  e.  officers  belonging  to  the  Counter.*  R, 

*•  Your  courtly  worships 
How  to  put  off  my  hat.]  Mr.Theobald  in  his  margin  supposes  a  whole  tine  lost  here; 
but  as  the  change  ofthe  plural  number  to  the  singular  in  worships  restores  good  sense,  I  cannot 
doubt  bat  that  the  corruption  lay  tliere,  especially  as  Mr.Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  the 
emendation.  Seward. 

Vol.  I.  3  H 


Can  pick  a  pocket  if  you  please,  or  casket; 
lisps  when  he  lists  to  catch  a  (^amber-maid. 
And  calk  his  hostess  Mother ;  these  are  things 
now,  [ger. 

If  a  man  mean  to  live;  '^  not  fight  and  swag- 
Beaten  about  the  ears  with  bawling  sheep- 
skins, [lost. 
Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer: "  Here  an  arm 
And  there  a  leg;  his  honourable  head 
S«eJ*d  up  in  salves  and  cerecloths,  like  a 
And  so  sent  over  to  an  hospital :  [packet. 
Stand  there,  charoe  there,  swear  there,  whore 

there,  dead  there; 

And  all  this  sport  for  cheese  and  chines  of 

dog-flesh,  [gether. 

And  mon^  when  two  Wednesdays  meet  to- 

Where  to  be  lousy  is  a  gentleman,        [on— 

And  he  that  wears  a  clean  shirt  has  his  shrowd 

Chi.  ril  be  your  scholar,  come,  if  I  like 

fooling,  [you  one  dav. 

Fool.  You  cannot  chuse  but  like  it;  fisnt 

I  Ml  fool  another;  when  your  surgeon's  paid. 

And  all  yoQt  leaks  stopt,  see  whose  slops  are 

heaviest;** 
I'll  have  a  shilling  for  a  can  of  wine. 
When  you  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a  coun- 
ter,'^ [your  iron  up; 
Boy.  Come,  learn  of  us,  lieutenant;  hang 
We'll  find  you  cooler  wars. 

Chi.  Come,  let's  together; 
I'll  see  your  tricks,  and  as  I  like  'em— 

{^Ejceunt. 

Enter  Memnon,  Eumenes,  and  Captains.' 

Mem.  Why  were  there  not  such  women 
in  the  camp  then, 
Prepared  to  make  me  know  *em  ? 
Eum.  'Twas  no  place.  Sir. 
1  Capt.  Why  should  they  live  in  tumults? 
they  are  creatures 
Sofk,  and  of  sober  natures. 
Mem.  Could  not  your  wives. 
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[Act  I. 


Upon  yoQT  senrants  that  are  bound  to  tell  you. 
I'm  weary  of  my  life.  ' 

1  CapL  Andl. 

it  Capt.  And  all.  Sir.  [cry  to  her, 

£um.  Go  to  the  princess,  make  her  sport, 
'  I  am  the  glorious  man  of  war  !* 

Mem.  Pray  ye  leave  me. 
I'm  sorry  1  was  anery ;  1*11  think  better. 
Pray  no  more  words. 

hum.  Good  Sir. 

Mem.  Nay  then 

%  Capt,  \V€te  gone.  Sir. 

[Eiteunt  Eum.  and  Capt, 

Enter  Calis,  Lucippe,  and  Cleantke, 

Calls.   How  came  he  hither?    See,    for 
Heaven*t  sake,  wenches. 
What  faces,  and  what  postures,  he  puts  on. 
I  do  not  think  he's  perfect.*^ 

[^Memnon  walks  aside,  Ju**  c^  strange 
gestures, 
Cle.  If  your  love  [enough. 

Have  not  betra}^*d  his  little  wits^  he's  well 
As  well  as  he  will  be. 

Calls,  Mark  how  he  muses. 
Lucip.  H'has  a  battalia  now  in's  brains. 
He  draws  out;  now 
Have  at  ye,  harpers! 

Cle,  See,  see,  there  the  fire  falls.** 
Lucip.  Look  what  an  alphabet  of  faces  he 
runs  thro*.  [look'st 

Cle.  Oh,  love,  love,  how  amorously  thou 
In  an  old  rusty  armour. 

Calis.  ril  away. 
For  by  my  troth  1  fear  him. 

Lucip.  Fear  the  gods,  madam. 
And  never  care  what  man  can  do :  This  fellow, 
With  all  his  frights  about  him,  and  his  furies. 
His  larums,  and  his  launces,  swords,   and 

targets. 
Nay,  case  him  up  in  armour  cap-a-pee. 
Yet,  durst  I  undertake,  within  two  hours, 
If  he  durst  charge,  to  give  htm  such  a  shake. 
Should  shake  his  valour  off,  and  make  his 
shanks  to  ake. 
Cle.  For  shame!  no  more. 
Calis.  He  muses  stilL 

Cle.  The  devil 

Why  should  this  old  dried  timber,  chopt  with 

thunder 

Calis.  Old  wootl  burns  quickest. 
Lucip.  Out,  you  would'say,  madam  ; ' 
Give  me  a  green  stick  that  may  hold  me  heat. 
And  smoke  me  soundly  too.    He  turns,  and 
sees  vou. 
Cle,  Tnere's  no  avoiding  now  j  have  at  you  I 
{^Memnon  comis  to  her. 


{Stays  her. 


[finitely. 
I  do  love  you  in- 


Mem.  I^y, 
The  more  I  look  upon  ^ 

Cle.  The  more  you  may,  &r. 

Calis.  Let  him  alone. 

Alem.  I  would  desire  your  patience. 

The  more,  I  say,  I  look,  the  more 

[Stays  her. 

Lucip.  My  fortune. 
*Tis  very  apt.  Sir. 

Mem.  Women,  let  my  fortune  [way ; 

And  me  alone,  I  wish  you.    Pray  come  tht» 
And  stand  you  still  there,  lady. 

Calis.  Leave  the  words.  Sir, 
And  leap  into  the  meaning, 

Mem.  Then  again 
I  tell  you,  1  do  love  you. 

Calis.  Why?" 

Mem,  No  questions; 
Pray  no  more  (questions. 
Why  do  you  smile?  Am  1  ridiculous?' 

Calis.  I'm  monstrous  fearful. — No,  I  joy 
you  love  me.  [do  love  you. 

Mem.  Joy  on  then,  and  be  proud  on*t ;  I 
Stand  still ;  do  not  trouble  me,  you  women ! 
He  loves  you,  lady,  at  whose  feet  have  kneel*d 
Princes  to  beg  their  freedoms ;  he  whose  vak>ur 
Has  over-run  whole  kingdoms. 

Calis.  That  makes  me  doubt.  Sir, 
'Twill  over-ruh  me  too. 

Mem.  He  whose  sword  [princess. 

Cle.  Talk  not  so  big.  Sir ;  you  will  Tright  the 

Mem.  Ha! 

Lucip.  No  forsooth. 

Calis.  I  know  you  have  done  wonders. 

Mem.  I  have,  and  will  do  more  and  greater, 
braver ;  fkingdooi. 

And,  for  your  beauty,  miracles.    Name  that 
And  take^our  choice 

Calis.  Sir,  I  am  not  ambitious. 

Mem.  You  shall  be;  *ti$  the  child  of  gloiy. 
She  that  I  love. 
Whom  my  desires  shall  magnify,  time  stories. 
And  all  the  empires  of  the  earth 

Cle.  I  would  fain  ask  him—- — 

Lucip.  Prithee  be  quiet;  he  will  beat  us 
both  else. 

Cle.  What  will  you  make  me  then.  Sir? 

Mem.  1  will  make  thee  [lady- 

Stand  still  and  hold  thy  peace  I  I  have  a  heart, 

Calis,  You  were  a  monster  else. 

Mem.  A  loving  heart. 
A  truly  loving  heart.       v 

Calls.  Alas,  how  came  it?        [sweet  lady, 

Mem.  I  would  you  had  it  in  your  hancl. 
To  see  the  truth  it  Dears  you. 

Calis.  Do  you  give  it— 

Lucip.  That  was  well  (liought  upon. 


'^  I  do  not  think  he*s  perfect]  i.  e.  In  his  senses.    So  Lear, 

'  I  think  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.* 

*®  Fire  fails.]  The  word  I  have  substituted  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one,  for  it  carries  on  the 
metaphor,  whicli  the  other  does  not.    Mr.  Sympson  and  I  concurred  in  this  conjecture. 

Seward* 
^  Calis.  Why  f]  Mr.  Sewardj  we  think  injudiciously,  gives  thb  interrogatory  to  Cleanthe, 
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Cle.  Twill  pat  him  to't,  wench.        [Sir, 

Calls,  Atui  you  shall  see  I  dare  accept  it, 
T'ake*!  in  my  hand  and  view  it :  If  I  find  it 
A.  loving  and  a  sweet  heart,  as  you  call  it, 
1  am  bound,  i  am. 

Mem.  No  morej  V\l  send  it  to  you; 
A»  I  have  honour  in  me,  you  shall  have  it. 

Cle,  Handsomely  done,' Sir;  and  perfumed, 
by  all  means; 
The  weather's  warm.  Sir. 

Mem.  With  all  circumstance. 

Lwcip,  A  napkin  wrought  most  ciyiously. 

Mem.  Divinely. 

Cle.  Put  in  a  ^blet  of  pure  gold. 

Mem,  Yes,  in  jacinth, 
Tliat  she  may  see  the  spirits  thro*. 

I^ucip.  You  have  greased  him 
Wot  chewing  love  a^ain  in  haste. 

Cle.  If  he  should  do  it. 

Calis.    If  Heav*n  shohld  lall  we  should 
have  larks:  He  do  iti 


Cle.  See,  how  he  thinks  nponU. 

Calif.  He^ll  think  these  three  yean. 
Ere  he  prove  such  an  ass.    I  lik*d  his  offer ; 
There  was  no  other  way  to  put  him  off  else. 

Mem.  I  will  do  it.    Lady,  expect  my  heart. 

Calis.  Tdo,  Sir. 

Mem.  Love  it;  for  *tis  a  heart  that— and 
so  1  leave  you.  [^Exil. 

Cle.  Either  ne  is  stark  mad» 
Or  else,  I  think,  he  means  it. 

Calis..  He  must  be  stark  mad. 
Or  he  will  never  do  it:  Tis  vainglory  rhim ; 
And  want  of  judgment  that  provoke  this  in 
Sleep  and  society  cure  all.    His  heart? 
No,  no,  good  gentleman!  there's  more  be- 
longs to*t; 
Hearts  are  at  higher  prices.    Let's  go  in. 
And  there  examine  him  a  little  better. 
Shut  all  the  doors  behind,  for  fear  he  follow ; 
1  hope  I've  lost  a  lover,  and  am  glad  on't. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 


Enter  Memnon  alone^ 


ibfem.'nniS  but  to  die.    Dog?  do  it,  ducks 
*      with  dabbling;  fem. 

Birds  sing  away  their  souls,  and  babies  sleep 
Why  do  I  talk  of  that  is  treble  vantage^ 
For,  in  the  other  world,  she's  bound  to  have 

me;        ^  [too 

Her  princely  word  is  past:  My  great  desert 
Will  draw  her  to  come  after  presently ; 
'Tis  justice,  and  the  gods  must  see  it  uone  too. 
Besides,  no  brother,  father,  kindred,  there 
Oan  hinder  us;  all  languages  are  alike  too. 
There  love  is  ever  lasting,  ever  young. 
Free  from  diseases,  ages,**  jealousies. 
Bawds,  beldames,  pandars,*^  purgers.     Die? 

'tis  nothing:  peps. 

Men  drown  themselves  for  joy  to  draw  m  ju- 
When  they  are  hot  with  wine;  in  dreams  wc 

doit;  [sport  well, 

And  many  a  handsome  wench  that  loves  the 
Gives  up  ner  soul  so  in  her  lover's  bosom. 
But  1  must  be  incis'd  first,  cut  and  open'd. 
My  heart,  and  handsomely,  ta'en  from  me; 

stay  there;  fdo  1  know  there? 

Dead  once— Stay !  let  me  tnink  again !  Who 
For  else  to  wander  up  and  down  unwaited  on. 
And  unregarded  in  my  phbce  and  project. 
Is  for  a  sowter's  soul,  not  an  old  soldier's. 


My  brave  old  renments — ay,  there  it  gocs-^ 
That  have  been  kilPd  before  me^  riglit! 


Enter  CkiUa. 
Chi.  He's  here. 

And  I  must  trouble  him. 
Mem,  Then  those  I  have  conq^efd. 

To  make  my  train  full. 
Chi,  Sir! 

Mem.  My  captains  then— 
Chi.  Sir,  I  beseech  you- 
Mem.  For  to  meet  ner  there. 

Being  a  princess,  and  a  king's  sole  sister. 

With  great  accommodation,  mustbecar'd  for. 
CJii.  Weigh  but  the  soldiers'  poverty. 
Mem.  Mine  own  troop  first. 

For  they  shall  die.  * 

Chi.  How?  what's  this? 

Mem.  Next 

CM.  Shall  I  speak  louder?  Sir! 

Mem.  A  souare  battalia 

Chi.  You  ao  not  think  of  us. 

Mem,  Their  armours  gilded    ■ 

Chi.  Good  noble  Sirl 

Mem,  And  round  about  such  engines 

Shall  make  hell  shake. 

Chi.  You  do  not  mock  me? 
Mem,  For,  Sir, 

I  will  be  strong,  as  brave  ■  ■ 

^  Disease,  ages,  jealousies,']  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.Sympson  both  read  aches  ^  but  I  see 
no  sufficient  reason  for  any  change;  ages  in  the  plural  may  properly  signify  old  age.    Seward. 
Age,  the  singular,  is  more  commonly  used  to  sisnify  old  age,  than  the  plural  ages.    Here^ 
however,  the  plural  seems  to  be  so  applied,  and  to  torm  an  antithesis; 
There  love  is  everlasting,  ever  young, 
Free  from  diseases,  ages,  See. 
*'  Bawds,  beldames,  painters,  purgers."]  I  have  ventured  upon  a  change  here,  though  1 
allow  the  former  reading  is  sense ;  but  that  pandars  are  more  proper  companions  to  hawds  an4 
heldames  than  painters,  i  believe  all  will  allow.  Seward, 
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[Act  f . 


CAt.  You  may  c6nsider; 
You  know  weVe  8erv*d  you  long  enough. 

Mem,  No  soldier 
That  ever  landed  on  the  bless*d  Elyzium 
Did  or  shall  march,  as  I  will. 

Chi,  'Would  you  would  march.  Sir, 
Up  to  the  king,  and  get  ua 

Mem,  King  nor  Keiset** 
Shall  equal  me  in  that  world. 

Chi.  What  a  devil  ails  he?  [t  fir*d. 

Mem.  Next,  the  rare  beauties  of  those  towns 

Chi.  I  speak  of  money.  Sir. 

Mem,  T^n  thousand  coaches 

Chi.  Oh,  pounds.  Sir,  pounds.    I  beseech 
your  lordship. 
Let  coaches  run  out  of  your  remembrance. 

Mem.  In  which  the  wanton  Cupids,  and 
the  graces,  [sire*— 

Dfawn  with  the  western  winds,  kindfing  de- 
And  then  our  poets-    ■ 

Chi.  Then  our  pay.  f  the  princess 

Mem,  Por,  Chilax,when  the  triumph  comes ; 
Then,  for  I'll  have  a  Heav'n  mad&— — 

Chi.  Bless  your  lordship! 

Mem.  Stand  still,  Sir.^> 

Chi.  So  I  do. 

Mem,  And  in  it 

Chi.  Death.  Sir, 
You  talk  you  know  not  what. 

Mem.  Such  rare  devices ! 
Make  me,  I  say,  a  Heav*n. 

Chi,  I  say  so  too.  Sir. 


Mem.  For  here  shall  run  a  constellatioii. 

Chi,  And  there  a  pissing-conduit. 

Mem,  Ha! 

Chi,  With  wine.  Sir.  [a  planet. 

Mem.  A  sun  there  in  his  height,  there  such 

Chi,  But  where*s  our  money?  where  runs 

Mem,  Ha!  [that? 

Chi,  Money, 
Money,  au*t  hke  your  lordship.  [hind» 

Mem.  Why,  all  the  carriage  shall  come  be- 
The  stuff,  rich  hangings,  treasure;   or,  say 
weVe  none? 

Chi.  I  may  say  so  truly,  [well. 
For  hang  me  if  I  have  a  groat.  I've  serv'd 
And  like  an  honest  man :  1  see  no  reason 

Mem,  Thou  must  needs  die,  good  Chilax. 

Chi,  Very  well.  Sir.  [irte ; 

Mem,  I  will  have  honest,  valiant  souls  about 
I  cannot  miss  thee. 

Chi,  Die? 

Mem,  Yes,  die ;  and  Pelius, 
Eumenes,  and  Polybius:  I  shall  think 
Of  more  within  these  two  hours. 

Chi.  Die,  Sir? 

Mem.  Ay,  Sir;** 
And  you  shall  die. 

Ch%.  When,  I  beseech  your  lordship? 

Mem,  To-morrow  see  you  do  die. 

Chi.  A  short  warning. 
Troth,  Sir,  Tm  ill  prepar'd. 

Mem.  I  die  myself  then; 
Besides,  there's  reason 


*^  King  nor  Keiser.]  Though  this  possesses  all  the  former  editions,  I  can  see  neither  reasos 
Bor  humour  in  the  mistaken  spelling  here.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  substitutes  Ccesar  for  Keiser;  but  there  needs  no  alteration.  Spenser  fre- 
4|uently  uses  the  expression  of  kings  and  kesars  in  the  Faury  Queen. 

*  Whilst  kings  and  kesars  at  her  feet  did  them  prostrate.*    B.  5.  c.  Q.  s,  29. 
« The  captive  hearts 

'  Of  kings  and  kesars*  B.  4.  c. 7.  s.  1. 

*  This  is  the  state  of  kesurs  and  of  kings.*        B.  6.  c.  3.  s.  5. 

<  Mighty  kings  and  kesars  into  Uiraldom  brought**        B.  3.  ell.  s.  29. 

<  Ne  kesar  spared  he  a  whit,  nor  kings.'        B.  6.  c.  12.  s.  28. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  form  of  speaking,  and  is  found  among  other  poets.    In  the  Visioas  o^ 
Pierce  Plowman, 

'  Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  dust  pashed 
'  Kings  and  kaysers,  knights  and  popes.* 

Also  in  Ben  Jonson*s  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  ii.  scene  ii.  ' 

<  Tu.  I  chatge  you  in  the  queen*s  name  keep  the  peace. 

*  Uil.  Tell  me  o*  no  queen  or  keysar* 

It  occms  likewise  in  Harrington's  Ariosto, 

*  For  myters,  states,  nor  crowns  may  not  exclude 

'  Popes,  mightie  kings  nor  key  SOS's  from  the  same.*        C.  44.  s.  47* 

These  proofs  are  extracted  from  Warton*8  Observations  on  Spenser,  vol.  iL  p.  31S*    R. 

^'  Chi    Bless  your  lordship  I 
.  Stand  sHll,  Sir. 
Mem.  So  I  do,  and  in  i/.]  The  absurdity  of  Ckilax  biddinsilfi»mfio»  stund  still,Bad  his 
answering,  so  J  do,  is  I  think  very  obvious,  and  the  emendation  almost  self-evident.     Seward. 
*^  I,  Sir,']  We  have  no  doubt  that  /,  in  this  place,  means  Ay,     It  was  the  usual  way  of 
writing  that  word  formerly;  and  Memnon  does  not  seem  to  design  more  than  a  mere  assent 
to  the  question,  from  this  circumstance,  that  he  informs  Chilax  several  lines  afterwards  of  hb 
tntent  to  die  himself.  B. 
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C%t.  Oht 

JUem,  I  pray  thee  tell  me. 
For  thou  art  a  great  dreamer    ■  ■ 

Cki,  X  can  dream»  Sir. 
If  I  eat  well  and  sleep  well.*? 

Mem,  Was  it  never 
By  dream  or  ap|)arition  open*d  to  thee 

Cki,  He'smad.  [zium? 

Mem,  What  the  other  world  was,  or  Ely- 
Didst  never  travel  in  thy  sleep? 

Chi,  To  taverns. 
When  1  was  drunk  o'er  night ;  or  to  a  wench ; 
There's  an  Klyzium  for  you,  a  young  lady  fit  ? 
Wrapt  round  about  you  like  a  snake!  Is  that 
Or  11  that  strange  Elyzium  that  you  talk  of 
Be  where  the  devil  is,  I  have  dream'd  of  him. 
And  that  I  have  had  him  by  the  horns,  and 

^  rid  him ; 
He  trots  the  dagger  out  o'  th'  sheath. 

Mem.  Elyzium, 
The  blessed  fields,  man ! 

Cki.  I  know  no  fields  blessed,  [have  been 
But  those  I  have  gain'd  by.  I  havedream'd  I 
In  Heav'n  too.  [zium. 

Mem.  There,  handle  that  place  3  that's  £ly- 

Cki,  Brave  singing,  and  brave  dancing. 
And  rare  thinss. 

Mem,  All  full  of  flow*rs. 

C/it.  And  pot-herbs. 

Mem.  Bow*rs  for  lovers. 
And  everlasting  ages  of  delight. 

Cki.  I  slept  not  so  far. 

Mem.  Meet  me  on  those  banks 
Some  two  days  hence. 

Chi,  In  dream.  Sir? 

Mem.  No;  in  death.  Sir. 
And  there  I  muster  all,  and  pay  the  soldier. 
Away ;  no  more,  no  more ! 

Cat.  God  keep  your  lordship  I 
This  is  fine  dancing  for  us. 

Enter  Siphax. 

Sip.  Where's  the  general  ? 

Chi.  There's  the  old  sign  of  Memnon; 
where  the  soul  is 
You  may  «;o  look,  as  I  have. 

iSzp.  What's  the  matter?  [of  devils, 

Chi.  Why,  question  him  and  see;  he  talks 
Hdls,  Heav'ns,  princes,  pow'rs,  and  poten- 
You  must  to  th'  pot  too.  [tates. 

Sip,  How? 

Chi,  Do  you  know  Elyzium? 
A  tale  he  talks  the  wild-goose-chase  of. 

Sip.  Elyzium? 
I  have  read  of  such  a  place. 


Chi.  Then  get  yon  to  him. 
You  are  as  fine  company  as  can  be  fitted. 
Your  worship's  fairly  met.*^  lExiL 

Sip,  Mercy  upon  us. 
What  ails  this  gentleman? 

Mem.  Incision** 

Sip.  How  his. head  works? 

Mem.  Between  two  ribs; 
If  he  cut  short,  or  mangle  me,  I'll  take  him 
And  twirl  his  neck  about. 

Sip.  Now  gods  defend  usl  [writing 

Mem.  In  a  pure  cup  transparent,  with  a 
To  signify— 

Sip.  I  never  knew  him  thus: 
Sure  he's  bewitch'd,  or  poison'd. 

Mem.  Who's  there? 

Sip.  I,  Sir. 

Mem,  Come  hither.    Siphax? 

Sip.  Yes;  how  does  your  lordship?  [well; 

Mem.  Well,  God -a- mercy,  soldier,  very 

But  prithee  tell  me 

*Stp.  Any  thing  I  can.  Sir. 

Mem.   what  durst  thou  do  to^gieiin  the 
rarest  beauty 
The  world  has?' 

Sip.  That  the  world  has?  'tis  worth  doing, 

Mem.  Is  it  so?  but  what  doing  bears  it? 

Sip.  Why,  any  thing;  all  dangers  it  ap- 
pears to. 

Mem,  Name  some  of  those  things ;  do. 

Sip.  1  would  undertake.  Sir, 
A  voyage  round  about  the  world. 

Mem.  Short,  Siphax. 
A  merchant  does  it  to  spice  pots  of  ale. 

Sip,  I  would  swim  m  armour. 

Mem,  Short  still ;  a  poor  jade  py 

Loaden  will  take  a  stream,  and  stem  it  strong* 
To  leap  a  mare. 

Sip.  The  plague  I  durst. 

Mem.  Still  shorter; 
I'll  cure  it  with  an  onion. 

Sip.  Surfeits. 

Mem.  Short  still ;  [help  us. 

They  are  often  physics  for  our  h^ths,  and 

Stp,  I  would  stand  a  breach. 

Mem.  Thine  honour  bids  thee,  soldier: 
'Tis  shame  to  find  a  second  cause. 

Sip.  I  durst.  Sir, 
Pisht  with  the  fellest  monster. 

mem.  That's  the  poorest;  _I*''*»  ^^'^ 

Man  was  ordained  thei^  master.    I/urst  you 

Sip.  How  ?  die,  my  lord ! 

Mem.  Die,  Siphax;  take  thy  sword. 
And  come  by  that  door  to  her?  There's  a  price 
To  buy  a  lusty  love  at. 


*''  If  I  eat  well  and  sleep  well.]  Luxurious  eating  makes  unquiet  slumbers,  and  unquiet 
slumbers  create  frequent  dreams,  but  they  who  sleep  well  dreAm  little:  I  think  therefore  I 
have  restored  the  true  reading,  which  gives  new  humour  as  well  as  a  new  sense.      Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  sleep  ill. 

^  Your  worship* s  fairly  me/.]  We  suspect  these  words  should  form  Siphax's  address  to 
Memnon ;  but  will  not  disturb  the  text. 

*9  Mem.  Provision.']  As  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  word  should  stand  here  without  any 
idea  connecting  with  the  following  sentence,  I  have  substituted  the  natural  wonl,  which  I*m 
•oofirmed  ifi  by  Mr.  Sympson's  concurrence  in  the  same  conjecture.  Seward^ 
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Sip.  I  am  well  content,  Sir« 
To  ppo\'e  no  purchaser. 

Mem,  Away,  thou  world- worm! 
Thou  win  a  matchless  beauty? 

Sip.  *Tis  to  lose't.  Sir; 
For  being  dcail,  where*s  the  reward  I  reach 
The  love  1  labour  for? 

Mem.  There  it  begins,  fool. 
Thou  art  merely  cozen'd;  for  the  loves  we 

now  know 
Are  but  the  heats  of  half  an  hour,  and  hated  ^^ 
Desires  siirr*d  up  by  Nature  to  encrease  her; 
Licking  of  one  anouier  to  a  lust; 
Coarse  and  base  appetites,  earth's  mere  inhe* 

ritors. 
And  hein  of  idleness  and  blood :  Pure  love. 
That  that  the  soul  affects,  and  cannot  pur- 
chase [love.  Sir, 
While  she  is  loaden  with  our  flesh;    that 
Which  is  the  price  of  honour,  dwells  not  here ; 
Your  ladies*  c^es  are  lampless  to  that  virtue ; 
That  beauty  smiles  not  on  a  cheek  wash*d 
over,  [phax. 
Nor  scents  the  sweets  of  ambers :  Below,  Si- 
Below  us  in  the  other  world,  Elyziiun, 
Where's  no  more  dying,  no  despairing,  mourn- 

Where  all  desires  are  full,  deserts  down  loaden. 
There,  Siphax,  there,  where  loves  are  ever 
livinff! 

S.  Why  do  we  love  in  this  world  then? 
m.  To  preserve  it,  [Siphax, 

The  Maker  lost  his  work  else;  but  mark. 
What  issues  that  love  bears. 

Sip.  Why,  children.  Sir 

I  never  heard  him  talk  thus;  thus  divinely 
And  sensible  before. 

Mem.  It  does  so,  Siphax ;  [vented 

Things  like  ourselves,  as  sensual,  vam,  un- 
Bubbles,  and  breaths  of  air ;  got  with  an  itch- 

As  blisters  are,  and  bred,  as  nmch  corruption 
Flows  from  their  lives,  sorrow  conceives  and 

shapes  'em,  [most. 

And  oftentimes  the  death  of  those  we  love 
The  breeders  bring  them  to  the  world  to  <»rse 

*em; 


Crying  they  creep  amongst  us  like  yoangcats ; 
Cares  and  continual  crosses  keeping  with  Vm, 
They  make  time  old  Co  tend  them,  and  ex-> 
perience  [ly ; 

An  ass,  they  alter  so :  They  grow,  and  good* 
Ere  we  can  turn  our  thoughts,  like  drops  »f 

water. 
They  fall  into  the  main,  are  known  no  more : 
This  is  the  love  of  this  world.    I  must  tell 

*  thee. 
For  thou  art  understanding. 

Sip.  What  you  please.  Sir.        [trust  thee: 

Mem.  And  as  a  faithful  man — nay,  1  dart 
I  love  the  princess. 

Sip.  There  'tis  that  has  fir'd  him; 
I  knew  he  had  some  inspiration. 
But  does  she  know  it.  Sir? 

Mem.  Yes,  marry  does  she; 
I've  given  my  heart  unto  her. 

Sip.  If  you  love  her— *- 

Mem.  Nay,  understand  me ;  my  heart  taken 
from  me,  • 
Out  of  my  body,  man,  and  so  brought  to  her. 
How  lik'st  thou  that  brave  offer?    There's 

the  love 
I  told  thee  of,  and  after  death  the  living  I " 
She  must  in  justice  come,  boy,  ha? 

Sip.  Your  heart.  Sir? 

Mem.  Ay,  so,  by  all  means,  Siphax. 

Sip.  He  loves  roast  well 
That  eats  the  spit. 

Mem.  And  since  thou'rt  come  thus  fitly, 
I'll  do  it  presently,  and  thou  shaft  carry  it; 
For  thou  canst  tell  a  story,  and  describe  it. 
And  I  conjure  thee,  Siphax,  b/thy  gentry. 
Next  by  the  glorious  battles  we  have  fought 
in,                                                rtrcsseSy 
By  all  the  dangers,  wounds,  heats,  colds,  dis- 
Tny  love  next,  and  obedience,  nay,  thy  life 

Sip.  But  one  thing,  first.  Sir :  ^I  f  she  pleas'd 

to  grant  it,  [sidcr. 

Could  you  not  love  her  here,  and  live?  Con- 

Mem.  Ha?  Yes,  I  thmk  I  could. 

Sip,  'Twould  be  far  nearer;  [love. 

Besides,  the  sweets  here  would  induce  the  last 
And  link  it  in.  [here 

Mem,  Thou  sayst  right;  but  our  ranks 


>  and  hated 


Desires."]  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  concurred  in  believing  haied  to  be  a  corruption,  thou^ 
we  allow  it  to  make  ^ood  sense ;  heated  seems  much  the  most  natural  word.         Seward, 
Heated  is  not  amiss  in  itself;  but  would  in  this  place  be  tautology: 


— Jot  the  loves  we  now  know 
!  the  I 


Are  hut  the  heats  oj  half  an  hour,  and  heated 
Desires,  &c. 

5'  And  after  death,  the  IK'ing.]  I  doubt  whether  loving  be  not  the  true  word  here,  but  at 
lx)th  are  nearly  equal,  as  to  sense,  I  shall  not  change  the  text.  Seward. 

The  old  reading  is  right,  and  the  whole  clause,  taken  together,  agrees  exactly  with  what 
has  gone  before : 

— — —  There*s  the  love 

/  told  thee  of,  and  after  death  the  living! 

These  words  are  little  else  than  repeating,  « 

There,  Siphax,  there,  where  loves  are  ever  living. 
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And  bloods  are  bars  between  us  3  she  must 

stnnd  off  too. 
As  I  perceive  she  does. 

Sip.  Desert  and  daty 
Make  even  all.  Sir. 

'Mem.  Then  the  king,  iho*  I 
Have  merited  as  much  as  man  can,  must  not 

let  her» 
So  many  princes  covetous  of  her  beauty. 
1  would  with  all  my  heart,  but  'tis  impossible. 

Sip,  Why,  say  she  marry  after? 

Mem.  No,  she  dares  not ; 
The  gods  dare  not  do  ill ;  come. 

Sip,  Do  you  mean  it? 

Mem,  Lend  me  thy  knife,  and  help  me  off. 

Sip.  For  Heaven  sake. 
Be  not  so  stupid  mad,  dear  general  1 

Mem.  Dispatch,  1  say. 

Sip.  As  you  love  that  you  look  for, 
Heav'n  and  the  blessed  life 

Mem.  Hell  take  thee,  coxcomb! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  from  it?  Thy  knife,  I 
say  1  ^  fh^  it. 

Sip.  Do  but  this  one  thing,  on  my  knees  I 
Stay  but  two  hours  'till  i  return  again. 
For  1  will  to  her,  tell  her  all  your  merits. 
Your  most  unvalu'd  love,  and  last  your  dan- 
ger; 
If  she  relent,  then  live  still,  and  live  loving, 
Happy,  and  high  in  favour :  if  she  frown 

Mem.  Shall  I  be  sure  to  know  it? 

Sip,  As  I  live.  Sir, 
My  quick  return  shall  either  bring  you  fortune. 
Of  leave  you  to  your  own  fate. 

Mem.  Two  hours? 

Sip,  Yes,  Sir. 

Mem.  Let  it  be  kept. — Away!  I  will  ex-. 
pect  it.  [^Exeunt  mem.  and  Sip. 

Enter  Chilax,  Fool,  and  Page. 

Chi.  You  dainty  wits!  Two  of  ye  to  a  cater. 
To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner? 

Page,  Ten  at  court.  Sir, 
Are  few  enough ;  they  are  as  wise  as  we  arc. 

Chi,  Hang  ye,  I'll  eat  at  any  time,  and 
any  where ;  [me 

I  never  make  that  part  of  want.    Preach  to 
What  ye  can  do,  and  when  ye  list! 

Fool.  Your  patience; 
Tis  a  hanl  day  at  court,  a  fish-day. 

Chi.  So  it  seems.  Sir, 
The  fins  xrow  out  of  thy  face. 

Fool.  And  to  purchase 
This  day  the  company  of  one  dear  custard. 
Or  a  mess  of  Rice  apThomas,'*  needs  a  main 

wit. 
Beef  we  can  bear  before  us,  lin'd  with  brewis. 
And  tubs  of  pork;  vociferating  veals. 
And  tongues  that  ne*er  told  lie  yet. 

Chi.  Line  thy  mouth  with  'em. 


Fool.  Thou'st  need,  and  great  need,  for 
these  finny  fish -days 
The  officers'  understandings  are  so  phlegmatic. 
They  cannot  apprehend  us. 

Chi.  lliat's  great  pity. 
For  you  deserve  it,  and,  being  apprehended. 
The  whip  to  boot   Boy,  what  do  you  so  near 

me? 
I  dare  not  trust  your  touch,  boy. 

Enter  Stremon  and  his  Boy. 

Page.  As  I  am  virtuous ! 
What,  thieves  amongst  ourselves? 

Ctn.  Stremon! 

Stre.  Lieutenant! 

Chi.  Welcome  ashore,  ashore. 

FooL  What,  monsieur  Mustek  ? 

Sire.  My  fine  fool ! 

Page.  Fellow  Crack !  why,  what  a  consort 
Are  we  now  bless'd  withal? 

FooL  Fooling  and  fiddling. 
Nay,  an  wc  live  not  now,  boys— What  new 
songs,  sirrah  ? 

Site.  A  thousand,  man,  a  thousand. 

Fool.  Itching  airs. 
Alluding  to  the  old  sport? 

Stre.  Of  all  sizes. 

Fool.  And  how  dees  small  Tim  Treble 
here;  the  heart  on' t? 

Boy,  To  do  you  service.- 

Fool.  Oh, Tim !  the  times,  the  times,  Tim! 

Stre.  How  does  the  general? 
And  next,  what  money's  stirring? 

Chi,  For  the  general. 
He's  here;  but  such  a  general!  The  time*s 

chang'd,  Stremon; 
He  was  the  liberal  seneral,  and  the  loving. 
The  feeder  of  a  solaier,  and  the  father; 
But  now  become  the  stupid'st— 

Stre.  Why,  what  ails  he? 

Chi,  Nay,  if  a  horse  knew,  and  his  head*t 

.  big  enough, 
I'll  hang  for't.    Didst  thou  ever  see  a  dog 
Run  mad  o'  th'  tooth-ach  ?  Such  anoiher  toy 
Is  he  now;  so  he  glotes,  and  fcrins,  and  bites. 

Fool.  W^hy,  hang  him  quickly,  and  then 
he  can't  hurt  folks. 

Chi.  One  hour  raving. 
Another  smiling,  not  a  word  the  third  hour. 
I  tell  thee,  Stremon,  h'  has  a  stirring  soul ; 
Whatever  it  attempts,  or  labours  at. 
Would  wear  out  twenty  bodies  in  another. 

Foift.  rU  keep  it  out  of  me,  for  mine*v 
but  buckram ; 
He  would  bounce  that  out  in  two  hours. 

Chi.  Then  he  talks  '  .  [son; 

The  stran^st  and  the  maddest  stuff  from  rea- 
Or  any  thu»g  you  offer — Stand  you  there ; 
I'll  shew  thee  how  he  is,  for  Til  play  Mem- 


'^  Rice  op  ThomasI\  Rice  ap  Thomas  seems  to  be  the  name  of  some  dish  well  known  In 
the  time  of  oiu  Authors;  yet  this  Welch  dainty  is  strangely  introduced  at  Paphos^  the  scene  of 
Ais  drama. 
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The  strang^t  general  that  e*er  thou  hcardst 
StremoD*.  [of." 

Sire,  My  lord! 

Cki,  Go  presently,  and  find  roe 
A  black  horse  with  a  blue  tail  3  bid  the  blank 
cornet  ^  [^y* 

Charge  thro'  the  sea,  and  sink  the  navy;  soft- 
Our  souls  are  things  not  to  be  waken*d  in  us 
With  laruros,  and  loud  bawlings;  for  in  Ely- 

zium. 
Stillness  and  Quietness,  and  sweetness,  sirrah, 
I  will  have,  tor  it  much  concerns  mine  ho- 
nour. 
Such  a  strong  reputation  *♦  for  my  welcome 
As  all  the  worW  shall  say:  For,  in  the  fore- 
front. 
So  many  on  white  unicorns,  next  them 
My  gentlemen,  my  cavaliers  and  capuins. 
Ten  deep,  and  trapp'd  with  tenter-hooks,'*  to 

take  hold 
Of  all  occasions ;  for  Friday  cannot  fish  out 
The  end  1  aim  at:  Tell  me  of  Diocles, 
And  what  he  dares  do!   Dare  he  meet  me 

naked? 
Thunder  in  this  hand}  in  his  left — Fool  I 

Foot.  Yes,  Sir.  {^jr  swiftly 

Chi,  Fool,  I  would  have  thee  fly  i  th*  air, 
To  that  place  where  the  sun  sets,  there  deliver. 

Fool.  Deliver?  What,  Sir? 

Chi,  This,  Sir,  this,  you  slave.  Sir! 

[All  laugh. 
Death,  ye  rude  rogues,  ye  scarabes  I  ^* 

[Seizes  the  Fool. 

Fool.  Hold,  for  Heav'n's  sake. 
Lieutenant,  sweet  lieutenant! 

Chi,  i  have  done.  Sir. 

Page.  You've  wrung  his  neck  oflF. 

C/a.  No,  Boy;  'tis  tne  nature 
OT  this  strange  passion,  when  it  hits,  to  hale 
people  [heads. 

Along  by  th*  hair,  to  kick  'enf,  break  their 


Fool.  Do  yon  call  this  acting?  was  your 
|>art  to  beat  me? 

Chi.  Yes,  I  must  aet  all  that  he  does. 

Fool,  Plague  act  you, 
1*11  act  no  more. 

Sire.  *Tis  but  to  shew,  man. 

Fool.  Then,  man,  pt; 

He  should  have  shew*d  it  only,  and  not  done 
I  am  sure  he  beat  me  beyond  action* 
Gouts  o*  your  heavy  fist! 

Chi,  1  11  have  thee  to  him; 
Thou  hast  a  fine  wit,  fine  Fool,  and  cant 

play  rarely. 
Heil  bus  thee,  boy,  and  stroke  thee. 

Fool,  ril  to  the  stocks  first. 
Ere  I  be  strok'd  thus. 

Stre.  But  how  came  he,  Chilax? 

Chi.  I  know  not  that. 

Sire.  I'll  to  him. 

Chi.  He  loves  thee  well,  [taken 

And  much  delights  to  hear  thee  sing;  much 
He  has  been  with  thy  bAttle  songs. 

Sire.  If  musick 
Can  find  his  madness,  lil  so  fiddle  him. 
That  out  it  shall  by  th*  shoulders. 

Chi.  My  fine  fiddler. 
He'll  firk  you,  an  you  take  not  heed  too. 

'Twill  be  rare  sport 
To  see  his  own  tratie  triumph  over  him ; 

TAiide. 
His  lute  lac'd  to  his  head,  for  creeping  hedges; 
For  money  there's  none  stirring.— Try,  good 
Stremon,  [voices 

Now  what  your  silver  sound '^  can  do;  our 
Are  but  vain  echoes. 

Sire.  Something  shall  be  done 
Shall  make  him  understand  all.    Let's  to  th* 
tavern ; 


nJ»- 


tavem ; 
I  have  some  few  crowns  left  yet :  my  whistle 

wet  once, 
ril  pipe  him  such  a  paven' 

3>  The  strangest  steneral  that  e'er  ihou  heardsi  of^  Stremon.]  Stremon  should  certainly 
begin  a  new  line,  and  is  the  beginning  of  Chilax*s  acting  the  General,  as  is  proved  by  Stre- 
mon's  answer. 

^  Such  a  strong  reputation.]  I  have  ventured  to  insert  in  the  text  a  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Symp«on*s,  as  believing  he  has  hit  upon  the  true  reading.  Seward. 

They  read,  sirong preparation;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  old  reading. 

3'  T rapt  with  ienter-hooks!]  Trapi  signifies  accouiered,  accommodated  i  as  we  sull  use  the 
word  trappings.    So  in  Ben  Jonson, 

*  And  to  answer  all  things  else, 

*  Trap  our  shaggy  thighs  with  bells.' 

3*  Scarabes!]  See  note  49  to  Elder  Brother. 

S7  Silver  sound,]  In  Shake9peare*s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  scene  v.  one  of  the  musicians' 
tings  part  of  an  old  song,  in  which  is  the  following  line; 

*  Then  musick,  with  her  silver  sound,^        R. 

3*  A  paven  ]  The  paven,  from  pavo,  a  peacock,  is  a  grave  majestic  dance.  The  method 
of  dancing  it  was  anciently  by  ^ntlemen  dressed  with  a  cap  and  sword,  bjr  those  of  the  long- 
robe  in  their  gowns,  by  prmces  m  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the 
motion  whereof  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's  tail.  This  dance  is  suppowd  to 
havf  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  figure  is  given,  with  the  characters  for  the  stefis, 
in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinet  Arbeau.  Every  paven  has  its  galliard,  a  lighter  kind  of  air^ 
made  out  of  the  former.  Sir  John  Hawkins's  notes  on  Shakespeare. 

In 
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Chi.  Hold  thy  head  up; 
I'll  cure  it  with  a  quart  of  \ 


,    ^  fcomb, 

a  quart  of  wine.   Come,  cqx- 

Conie,  boy  I  take  need  of  napkins. 

Fooi.  You'll  ho  more  acting? 

Chi.  No  more,  chicken. 

Fool.  Go  then.  [Exeuni. 

£m&  Siphon  at  one  door,  ahd  a  Gentleman 
at  the  other. 

Sip.  God  save  you.  Sir!  Piny  how  might 

I  see  the  princess? 
Gent.  Why,  very  fitly>  Sirj  she's  e*en  now 
re&vly  [there. 

To  walk  out  this  Way  into  th*  patk.    Stand 
You  cannot  miss  her  sight.  Sir. 

Sip.  I  much  thank  you.  \^Exit  Gentleman. 

Enter  Oalis,  Lucippe,  And  Cleantke. 

Calls.  Lct*8  have  a  care>  for  1*11  assure  ye^ 
wenchesj 
I  wou'd  not  meet  hini  Willingly  again; 
For  tho*  I  do  not  fear  him,  yet  his  fashioil 
1  would  not  be  acquainted  much  with. 

Cle.  Gentle  lady. 
You  need  not  fear;  the  walks  are  viewM  ahd 

empt3r;  [his ; 

jtlut  methinks^  madamj^  this  kind  heart  of 

Lucip.  Is  slow  a<coming. 

Sip.  Keep  me,  yc  bless'd  angels! 
What  killing  power  is  this? 

Calis.  Why  dost  thou  look  for't? 
Jt>ost  think  he  spoke  in  earnest? 

Lucip.  Methmks>  madam,  [lady, 

A  gentleman  should  keep  his  word;  and  to  a 
A  lady  of  voUr  excellencies. 

Calif.  Out,  fool! 
Send  me  his  heart?  What  should  we  do  With  *t? 
dance  it? 

Lucip.  Dry  it,  and  drink  it  for  the  worms. 

Calis.  Who's  that? 
What  man  stands  there? 

Cle.  Where? 

CWw..  There; 

Cle.  A  gentleman;  [mufch, 

Which  1  beseech  your  gi-ace  to  honour  so 
As  know  him  for  your  servant's  brother. 

Calit.  Siphax? 

Cle.  The  same^  an't  please  your  grate. — 
What  does  he  here? 
tJpon  what  business?  and  1  ignorant? 

Calis.  He's  grown  a  handsome  gentleman* 
Good  Siphaxi 

In  Stephen  Gos^On's  School  of  Abuse,  containing  a  t'leasaunt  Invective  against  Poets^ 
t^ipers,  BcCi  1579^  it  is  enmnerated  as  follows,  among  other  dances:  'Dumps,  pavins,  gal* 
'  liardes,  measures^  fancies,  or  new  streynes.'  Steevens's  notes  on  Shakespeare. 

39  Are  all  dull  saints.]  Mr.  Sympson  doubts  whether  we  should  not  read  dull  sots :  But  I 
think  he  has  missed  a  6ne  image  nere.  These  soldiers  are  like  the  dull  staiues  oj' saints,  they 
tmlvstand  still  in  speechless  adoration.  Seward. 

^Hiis  is  refinement.  We  can  see  no  allusion  to  statues,  nor  perfectly  understand  her  call- 
ing soldiers  iaints.  The  old  books  say,  dumb  saints.  Dull  never  occurs  till  the  octavo  ot 
1711. 

^  His  palate's  down,"]  This  Seems  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  now  called  chap-fallen  by  th« 
tulgar. 

V.I,.  L  3  I 


You're  welcome  from  the  warsl  Would  yoU 
with  us.  Sir?  [feartul ; 

Pray  speak  your  will.  He  blushes ;  be  not 
I  can  assure  you,  for  yom:  sister's  sake.  Sir— 
There's  my  hand  oti  it, 

Cle.  Do  you  hear.  Sir?  [less, 

Calis.  Sure  these  soldiers  are  all  grown  sense- 

CJe.  Do  you  knoW  where  you  are.  Sir? 

Calis.  Tongue-tied; 
He  looks  not  well  too;  by  niy  life,  I  think— 

Cle.  Speak,  for  shame  speak  I 

Lucip.  A  man  would  s[>tfak. 

Calis.  These  soldiers 
Are  all  dumb  saints.^^    Consider,  arid  take 
time.  Sir;  [down.*^ 

Let's  forward)  wenches^  come ;  h\i  palate's 

Lucip:  Dare  ihese  men  charge  i'  th'  fac-  of 
fire  and  bullets;  |  woman? 

And  hang  their  heads  down  at  ft  handsome 
Good  master  Mars,  that's  a  foul  fault. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  Lucip, 
^  Cle.  Fy,  beast ! 
No  more  my  brother! 

Sip.  Sister,  honour'd  sister  t 

Cle.  Dishoiiour'd  fb^l  I 

Sip.  I  do  confess— ii- 

Cle.  Fy  on  thee! 

Sip.  But  stay  till  t  deliver-—** 

Cle.  Let  me  go }        .    , 
1  am  asham'd  to  own  thee.  • 

Sip.  Fare  you  Well  then  \ 
You  must  ne'er  see  me  more; 

Cle.  Why?  Stav,  dear  Siphax! 
My  anger's  past  j  I'll  hear  you  speak. 

Sip.  Oh,  sister! 

Cle.  Out  with  it,  man ! 

Sip.  Oh,  I  have  drank  my  mischief. 

C7^.  Ha!  what?^ 

Sip.  My  destruction ;  [princess; 

in  at  mine  eyes  I  have  drank  it.  Oh,  the 
The  rare  swee^  princess ! 

Cle.  How,  fool?  the  rare  princess! 
W^as  it  the  princess,  that  thou  saidst? 

Sip.  The  prince:^.  [dar'st  not! 

C/^i.  Thou  dost  not  love  her  sure?  thou 
.  Sipi  tes^ 
By  Heav'n  I  [not. 

Cle.  Yesj  by  HeaV'n?  1  kndW  thou  dar'st 

The  princess  ?  'Tis  thy  lifei  the  knowledge  of 

It,  [dred^ 

Presumption  that  will  dritw  into  it  all  thy  ktn- 

And  leave  *em  slaves  and  succourless.    The 

princess  ? 
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Why,  she's  a  sac^  thtnjg,  to  see  and  worship, 
"Fix'd  from  us  as  the  sun  is,  high,  and  glorious. 
To  be  adorM,  not  doted  on.    Desire  things 


Thou  foolish  young  man ;  nourish  not  a  hope 
Will  hale  thy  heart  out. 

Sip.  *Tis  my  destiny,  [it, 

And  L  know  both  disgrace  and  death  will  quit 
If  it  be  known. 

Cle,  Pursue  it  not  then,  Siphax ; 
Get  thee  good  wholesome  thoughts  may  nou- 
Go  home  and  pray.  [rish  thee ; 

Sip.  I  cannot. 

Cle.  Sleep  then,  Siphax, 
And  dream  away  thy  doting. 

Sip.  I  must  have  her. 


Or  you  no  more  your  brother.  Work,Clcanthej 
Work,  and  work  speedily,  or  I  shall  die, 
wench. 

Cle.  Die  then ;  T  dare  forget.    Farewell ! 

Sip.  Farewell,  sister; 
Farewell  for  ever!  See  me  buried. 

Cle.  Stay,  .  fSiphax? 

Pray,  stay  I  He's  all  my  brother8.-*No  way. 
No  other  woman? 

Sip.  None,  none;  she,  or  sinking. 

Cle.  Go,  and  hope  well ;  my  life  I'll  ven- 
ture for  thee. 
And  all  my  art;  a  woman  may  work  miracles. 
No  more !  Pray  heartily  against  misfortunes,** 
For  much  I  fear  a  main  one. 

Sip.  1  shall  do  it.  {^Exeunt. 


ACT  lir. 


Enter  a  Priestess  of  yeniis  and  a  Boy, 

Priest,  "pIND  him  by  any  means;   and, 

*-    ,      good  child,  tell  him 
He  has  for^this  old  friend.    Give  him  this; 
And  say,  this  night,  without  excuse  or  busi- 
ness, 
As  ever  he  may  find  a  friend,  come  to  me; 
He  knows  the  way,  and  how.    Be  gone! 
Boy.  I  gallop.  [Exit. 

Enter  Clcanthe. 
'     Cle.  I  have  been  looking  you. 

Priest.  The  fair  Cleanthe ! 
What  may  your  business  be? 

Cle.  On,  holy  mother,  [or  never. 

,  Such  business,  of  such  strange  weight!  Now 
As  you  have  lov*d  me,  as  you  do  or  may  do. 
When  I  shall  find  a  fit  time 

Priest.  If  by  my  means 
Your  business  may  be  fitted — ^you  know  me. 
And  how  I  am  tied  unto  you — be  bold,  daugh- 
To  build  your  best  hopes.  [ter, 

Cle.  Oh,  but  'tis  a  strange  one; 
Stuck  with  as  many  dangers 

Priest.  There's  the  working ;  [pleasures. 
Small  things  perform  themselves,  and  give  no 
Be  confident,  thro'  death  I'll  serve  you. 

Cle.  Here. 

priest.  Fyl  no  corruption, 

Cle.  Take  it;  it  is  yours; 
Be  not  so  spiced »  'tis  good  gold. 
And  goodness  is  no  gall  to  tV  conscience, 
i  know  you  have  ways  to  vent  it:  You  may 
bola  it. 


Priest,  ni  keep  it  for  ymi.    When  ? 

Cle.  lo- morrow  mornmz 
I'll  visit  you  again;  and  when  occasioa 
Offers  itself 

Pit  {'At .  Instruct  me,  and  have  at  you. 

Cle.  Farewell  till  then !  Be  sure. 

Priest.  As  your  own  thoughts,  lady. 

Cle.  *Tis  a  main  work,  and  full  of  fear. 

Priest.  Fools  only 
Make  their  effects  seem  fearfiiL    Farewell, 
daughter!  [Exit  Cleanthe. 

This  gold  was  well  got  for  my  old  touph 
soldier;  [ncfs 

Now  I  shall  be  his  sweet  again.     What  biui- 
Is  this  she  has  a-^foot?  Some  lusty  lover 
Beyond  her  line;   the  young  wench  would 

fain  piddle; 
A  little  to  revive  her  uuisl  be  thought  of; 
'Tis  e'en  so,  she  mubt  have  it.     But  how  by 

my  menus, 
A  devil,  can  she  drive  it?  1  that  wait  still 
Before  the  goddess,  giving  oracle. 
How  can  I  profit  her?  'Tis  hex  own  project, 
And  if  she  cast  it  false,  her  own  faidt  be  it. 

{Exit. 

Enter  Polydor,  Eumenes,  Captains, 
and  Slretnon, 

Polyd.  Why,  this  is  utter  madness. 

Eum.  Thus  it  is.  Sir. 

Polyd.  Only  the  princess'  sight  ? 

1  Capt,  All  we  can  judge  at. 

Polyd.  This  must  be  look'd  to  timely. 

Eum.  Yes,  and  wisely. 

Polyd,  He  does  not  offer  at  his  life? 


*»  Pray  heartily  against  MY  fortunes. 

For  much  I  fear  a  main  one."]  This  reading  carries  a  sense  directly  oppoute  Co  what  the 
situation  r€«miijs.     V\'e  should  certainly  read. 

Pray  heartily  against  misfortunes. 
For  much  I /ear  a  main  one. 
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Eum.  Not  yet.  Sir, 
That  we  can  near  of. 

Polyd.  Noble  gemlemen, 
J^et  me  entreat  your  watches  over  hini ; 
Ye  cannot  do  a  worthier  work. 

2  Capt,  We  came,  Sir, 
Provided  for  that  service. 

Polyd,  Where  \s  Chilax^ 

Stre.  A  little  busy.  Sir. 

Polyd.  Are  the  tool  and  Boy  here^ 

Stre^  They  are.  Sir. 

Enter  Memnon, 

Poly.  Let  *em  be  still  so;  and  as  they  find 

his  humours— 
Eum.  Now  you  may  behold  him. 
Polyd.  Stand  close,  and  work  no  noise. 
By  his  eyes  now,  gentlemen,  I  guess  him  full 
of  anorer. 
Eum.  fie  not  seen  there. 
Mem.  The  hour's  past  long  ago;  he's  false, 
and  fearful, 
(Coward  eo  with  thy  caitiff  soul,  thou  cur  dog! 
Thou  cold  clod,  wild- fire  warm  thee)  mon- 
strous fearful; 
I  know  tile  slave  shakes  but  to  think  on*t. 
Polyd.  Who's  that? 
Eum.  I  know  no(.  Sir. 
Mem.  But  1  shall  catch  you,  rascal ; 
Your  mangy  soul  is  not  immortal  here.  Sir; 
You  must  die,  and  we  must  meet;  we  must, 

maggot. 
Be  sure  we  must!  For  not  a  nook  of  hell, 
Not  the  most  horrid  pit,  shall  harbour  thee; 
The  devil's  tail  sh'an't  hide  thee,  but  I'll  have 

thee. 
And  how  Til  use  thee!  Whips  and  firebrands. 
Toasting  thy  tail  against  a  flame  of  wildfire. 
And  basting  it  with  brimstone,  shall  be  no- 
thing, [rous ! 
Nothing  at  all!  I'll  teach  you  to  be  treache- 
Was  never  slave  so  swing'd,  since  hell  was 
hell,  [on't. 
As  1  will  swinge  thy  slave's  soul;  and  be  sure 
Polyd,  Is  this  imagination,  or  some  cir- 
cumstance? 
For  'tis  extreme  strange. 
Eum.  So  is  all  he  does,  Sir. 
Mem.  'Till  then   I'll  leave  you.    Who's 
there?  Where's  the  Surgeon? 
Demagoras ! 

Enter  Demagoras. 
Dem.  My  lord ! 


Mem.  Bring  me  the  Surgeon^ 
And  wait  you  too. 

Enter  Surgeon. 

Polyd.  What  would  he  with  a  Surgeon? 

Eum.  Things  mustering  in  his  heaa :  Pray 

Mem.  Come  hither.  [mark. 

Have  you  brought  your  instruments? 

Sttr.  They  are  within.  Sir. 

Mem.    Put -to  the  doors  a  while  there. 
You  can  incise 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  without  defacing? 

Sur.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mem.  And  take  out  fairly  from  the  flesh? 

Sur.  The  least  thin«.  [my  doublet. 

Mem.  Well,  come  hither  then.    Take  off 
For,  look  you,  Surgeon,  I  must  have  you  cut 
My  heart  out  here,  and  handsomely.    Nay, 
stare  not,  [Surgeon ! 

Nor  do  not  start:  I'll  cut  your  throat  else. 
Come,  swear  to  do  it. 

Sur.  Good  Sir- — - 

Mem.  Sirrah,  hold  him ; 
ril  have  but  one  blow  at  his  head. 

Sur.  I'll  do  it** 
Why,  what  should  we  do  living  after  you.  Sir? 
We'll  die  before  you,  if  you  please. 

Mem,  No,  no!  [a  cat-hole 

Sur.  Living,  hang  living .♦' — Is  there  ne'er 

Where  I  may  creep  thro'?  'Would  I  were  i' 

th'  Indies!  [Aside, 

Mem.  Swear  then,  and  after  my  death  pre- 
sently 
To  kill  yourselves  and  follow,  asye'are  honest. 
As  ye  have  faiths,  and  loves  to  me!  , 

X)em.  We'll  do  it.  [enough 

Eum.  Pray,  do  not  stir  yet;  we  are  near 
To  run  between  all  dangers. 

Mem.  Here  I  am.  Sir.  [boldly; 

Come,   look  upon  me,  view  the  best  way 
Fear  nothing,  but  cut  home.     If  your  hand 

shake,  sirrah. 
Or  any  way  deface  my  heart  i'  th'  cutting. 
Make  the  least  scratch  upon  it;  but  draw  it 

whole. 
Excellent  fair,  shewing  at  all  points.  Surgeon, 
The  honour  and  the  valour  ot  the  owner, 
Mix'd  with  the  most  immaculate  love  I  send 
(Look  to't!)  I'll  slice  thee  to  the  soul.       [it, 

Sur.  Ne'er  fear.  Sir, 
I'll  do  it  daintily, — 'Would  I  were  out  once. 

Mem.  1  will  not  have  you  smile,  sirrah, 
when  you  do  it. 


♦*  Sur.  /•//  do  it. 

Why  what  should  we  do  living  after  you,  Sir.]  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  seems 
projxjr  to  one  of  the  ogicers  of  Memnon,  not  to  the  burgeon,  and  accordingly  we  find  Mem- 
non applies  to  them  to  swear  that  they'd  immediately  kill  themselves  and  follow  him.  I  have 
therefore  restored  it  to  Demagoras.  Seward. 

*'  Sur.  Living!  hang  living."]  If  the  words  mentioned  in  the  last  note  should  be  taken 
from  the  Surgeon,  surel]^  these  should  be  taken  from  him  also,  being  quite  contrary  to  the  rest 
of  his  speech.  But  as  it  is  probable  the  Authors  intended  the  Surf^eon  to  dissemble  with  Mem- 
non aloud,  while  he  expressed  his  fears  in  a  low  voice,  and  aside  (which  must  have  a  droll 
effect  in  the  representation)  we  have  left  to  his  part  all  tliat  the  old  books  assigned  him. 
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As  tho*  yoa  ^ut  a  lady's  com ;  'tis  scurvy : 
Do  me  It  as  thou  4o5t  thy  prayers,  seriously. 

Sur.  I'll  do  it  in  a  dump,  bir. 

Mem.  In  a  dog,  Sir! 
I'll  have  DO  dumps,  nordumpUns.  Fetch  your 
And  then  1*11  tell  you  more.  [topis, 

Sur.  If  I  return 
To  liear  more,  I'll  be  hang*d  for*t. 

Mem,  Quick,  quick  I 

Dem.  Yes,  Sir 

Wiih  all  the  heels  we  hay^. 

\j^X0uni  Sur*  qui  Dem. 
,  Bum,  Yet  stand. 

Polj/d.  He'll  do  it. 

Eum,  He  cannot,  and  we  here. 

Mem.  \yhy  when,  ye  rascals,  [syringe. 
Ye  dull  slaves?  Will  you  come,  Sir?  Sturgeon, 
ipog-leach,^^  shall  I  come  and  fetch  you? 

Polyd.  Now  I'll  to  him. 
God  save  YOU,  honoured  brother  ( 

Mem,  My  dear  fplydor. 
Welcome  from  travel,  i^elcpipef  Ai^dhowdp 
you? 

Polydt  Well,  Sir;  'would  you  werp  so. 

Mem.  I  am»  1  thank  you. 
You  are  a  bettered  man  much ;  }  the  san^e  still. 
An  old  rude  soldier.  Sir. 

Polyd.  Praj  be  plain,  brother. 
And  tell  me  but  the  meaning  of  this  vision. 
For  to  me  it  appears  no  more  ^  so  far 
Ffoni  cofnmon  course  and  reason. 

Mem,  Thank  thee,  Frtrtune^ 
At  length  I've  found  the  paan,  the  man  must 
^ne  man  in  honour  bound  I  [do  it, 

'  Polyd.  To  do  what?  [circumstance 

Mem,  Hark,  for  I  will  bless  you  vf ith  the 
Of  that  weak  shadow  that  appeared. 

Polyd,  Speak  on,  Sir. 

Mem,  It  is  DO  story  fo|f  all  ears. 

•         (H^ks  f^iib  him. 

Polyd,  Tbep^pcess? 

Mem,  Peace,  and  hear  all.         [^Iflii^ers, 

Poiyd.  How? 

Bum.  Sure  His  dangerousji 
He  starts  so  at  it. 

Polyd.  Your  heart?  Do  you  know,  gir — 

Mem,  Y^s^  pray  thee  }^  softer. 


Polyd,  Me  to  do  it? 
Mem,  Only  reserv'd,  and  dedicated. 
Polyd,  For  shame,  brother  I 
Know  what  you  are ;  a  man. 

3f(fi9.  None  pf  your  Athens, 
Cfood  sweet  Sir,  no  philosophy!  Thou  fecl'st 
The  honourable  end,  foo).  [not 

Polyd.  Tm  sure  I  feel 
The  shame  and  scorn  that  folk)w.    Have  you 

sefv^d  thus  long. 
The  glory  of  your  country  in  your  conquests. 
The  envy  of  your  neighbours  in  your  virtues, 
Kurd  armies  of  your  ovvn,  giv*n  laws  to  na- 
tion:^  ' 
Belov'd  and  fear'd  as  far  as  Fame  has  travel  I'd, 
Caird  the  most  fortunate  and  liappy  Memnon, 
To  lose  all  here  at  home,  poorly  to  Ipse  it? 
Poorly,  J^nd  pettishly,  ridiculously,  [wisdom  ? 
To  fling  away  your  fortune?  Where's  your 
Where*s  that  you  govem'd  others  by,  discre- 
tion? [brother  1 
Docs  your  rule  lastly  hold  upon  yourself?  Fy, 
How  are  you  fallen  ?  Get  up  into  your  honour. 
The  top-branch  pf  your  bravery,  and,  from 

thence, 
LqoH  and  Unien(  hpw  littl^  14 cniP^on  seems 
now. 
Mem,  Huml  *TisweU  spoken  j  but  dost 
thou  think,  young  scholar,^ 
The  tongues  of  angels  from  my  hapfnuess 
Co^ld  turn  the  ^nd  4  ain[i  at.  No,  they  cannot. 
This  is  no  book-case,  brother.  WiU  you  do  it? 
Use  no  more  art;  I  ?^m  r^olv'd. 

Polyd.  You  may.  Sir, 
Command  me  to  do  any  ^ing  thafs  honest. 
And  for  your  noble  end :  But  this,  itcarries^« 
Mem,  You  shall  not  he  sp  honpuf  d;  live 
an  ass  9till, 
And  lei^rn  to  spell  for  prpfit:  Go,  go  study! 
pum.  You  mus(  not  hold  him  up  so;  he  is 
lost  then.  [tumens,^* 

Me^n,  (jet  thee  to  school  again,  anduilkof 
And  find  the  natural  cause  out  why  a  dog 
Turns  thrice  about  ere  he  lies  down ;  There's 
l^rning.  JTI  find  it, 

Polyd.  Come ;  I  will  do  it  now :  "Tis  brave j 
And  now  allow  the  reason. 


^  Dog-leach.]  Leach  is  the  old  word  signifyipg  a  physiciap:  It  is  frequently  used  in  tha^ 
jcnse  in  iiipenser,  and  other  ancient  writers.    R, 

'  ♦♦ dost  iftou  think,  young  scholar ^ 

The  tongues  qf  angels  from  muhtQipine^s 

C.QUI4  turn  the  epa  I  aim  at?]  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  this  an  indissoluble  difficulty.  I  think 
the  meaning  intended  js  easy  to  pe  s^en,  and  l>y  a  small  transposition  (whiph  dpes  ipde^s^ 
little  roughen  the  metre)  it  will  be  quite  clear.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward*s  reading  is^ 

Th*  end  I  aim  a/,  could  turn  me. 

The  old  reading  conveys  the  same  sense,  and  is  not  more  difficult  of  construction  Ih^  many 
other  passages  in  these  plays.    Mr.  Seward's  is  very  harsh. 

^s r  and  talk  o/*  tumeps.]  W*hy  turneps  should  be  a  subject  for  scholars  to  talk  of, 

more  than  any  one  thing  in  the  world  besiae,  I  can*t  see.  I  believe  it  a  corruption,  but  cannot 
easily  ^uess  what  could  have  been  the  original.  The  only  conjecture  I  nave  is  turnspits^ 
which  IS  as  low  a  sulnect  of  mechanism,  as  the  reason  of  a  dog's  turning  round  thrice  is  in  an<>s 
ther  part  of  natural  philosophy.  Scioard, 
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Mem,  Oh,  do  you  so.  Sir? 
Doyou  find  it  current? 

Polyd,  Yes,  yes;  excellent, 

Mem.  I  told  you. 

Polyd.  I  was  foolish  i  1  have  here  too 
The  rarest  way  to  find  the  truth  out.    Hark 
You  shall  be  rul'd  by  me.  [you  I 

Mem,  1  will  be:  But 

Polyd.  1  reach  it; 
If  the  worst  fall,  have  at  the  worst;  we'll 
But  two  days,  and  *tts  thus.    Ha?    [both  go. 

Mem.  Twill  do  well  so. 

Polyd.  Then  is't  not  excellent?  do  you  con- 

Mem.  'Twill  work  for  certain,     [ceiveit^ 

Polyd.  Oh,  'twill  tickle  her; 
And  you  sball  know  then  by  a  line^ 

Mem.  I  like  it; 
But  let  me  not  be  fool'd  again. 

Polyd,  Doubt  nothing; 
You  do  ipe  wrong  then.    Get  you  in  there 
As  I  have  tauzht  you.    Pasta  I**       [private, 

Mem.  Work.    *  [Exit, 

polyd,  I  will  do. 

Eum.  Have  you  found  the  cause? 

Polyd.  Yes,  and  the  strangest,  gentlemen. 
That  e'er  1  heard  of;   anon   I'll  tell  you. 

Streinon, 
fie  you  still  near  him  to  affect  his  fiinc^,  [Boy 
And  keep  his  thoughts  off:  Let  the  Fool  and 
Stay  hioi,  they  may  dp  some  pleasure  too. 
Eumenes,  [brought. 
What  if  he  had  a  wench,  a  handsome  whore 
Rarely  dress'd  up,  and  taught  to  state  it*7 

Eum  Well,  Sir, 

Polyd.  His  cause  is  merely  heat — And  made 
ft  were  the  princess  mad  for  him?      [believe 

Eum,  I  think 
'Twere  not  amiss. 

1  Capt,  And  let  him  kiss  her? 
JPo/yrf.  What  ebe? 

2  Capt,  ril  be  his  bawd,  an't  plea^se  you. 
young  and  wholesome, 

I  can  assure  you,  he  shall  have. 

Eum.  Faith,  let  him. 

Polyd.  He  shall;  I  hope  'twill  help  him. 

walk  a  little;  [ject, 

rU  tell  you  how  his  case  stands,  and  my  pro- 

In  which  you  must  be  mourners;  but,  by  all 

^tir  not  you  from  him,  Stremon.       |^eans, 

Strt,  On  our  lives.  Sir.  \Ex^nt, 

Enter  Priestess  and  Chilax, 
Priest.  Oh,  you're  a  precious  inan|  two 
,    days  in  town. 
And  never  see  your  old  friend. 


Chi,  Prithee,  pardon  me! 

Priest,  And,  in  my  conscience,  if  I  had 
not  sent— 

Chi.  No  more;  I  would  ha'  come;  I  must 

Priest.  I  find  you; 
God-a-mercy  Want !  You  never  care  for  me. 
But  when  ypur  slops  are  empty. 

Chi,  Ne  er  fear  that,  wench ; 
'Shall  find  gpod  current  coin  still .    Is  this  the 
old  house? 

Priest,  Have  you  forgot  it? 

Chi,  And  the  door  still  standing 
That  goes  into  the  temple?  % 

Prieft,  Still,        . 

Chi,  The  robes  too. 
That  I  was  wont  to  shifl  in  here? 

Priest,  Are  here  still. 

Chi.  Oh,  you  tough  rogue,  what  troubles 
have  I  trotted  thro*?  [monster 

What  fears  and  frights?  Everf  poor  mouse  « 
That  I  heard  stir,  and  every  stick  I  trod  on 
A  sharp  sting  to  my  conscience, 

Priest.  'Las,  poor  conscience! 

Chi,  And  all  to  liquor  thy  old  boots,  wench. 

Priest,  Out,  beast! 

Chi,  To  new-carine  thy  carqas^;*'   that's 
the  truth  on  t.  [tether 

How  does  thy  keel?  does  it  need  nailing?  a 
When  all  thy  linen's  up,  and  a  more  yare? 

Pnest.  Fy,  fy.  Sir! 

Chi.  Ne'er  stemm'd  the  straights? 

Priest,  How  you  talk  ? 

CAf .  I  am  old,  wench. 
And  talking  to  an  old  man  is  like  a  stomacher; 
It  keeps  his  blood  warm, 

Priest.  But,  pray  tell  me — *^ 

Chi.  Any  thing. 

Priest,  Where  did  the  boy  meet  with  you  ? 
At  a  wenoh  sure? 
At  one  end  of  a  wench,  a  cup  of  wine,  sure? 

Chi,  Thou  know'st  I  am  too  honest. 

Priest.  That's  your  fault; 
And  that  the  surgeon  knows. 

Chi.  Then,  farewell! 
I  will  not  fail  ynu  soon. 

Priest,  You  shall  stay  supper ; 
I  have  sworn  you  shall ;  by  tnis  you  shall  I 

Chi,  I  will,  wench ; 
But  after  supper,  for  an  hour,  my  business 

Priest,  And  but  an  hour? 

Chi.  No,  by  this  kiss;  that  ended, 
I  will  return,  and  all  night  in  thine  arms, 
wench — 

Priest,  No  more;    I  take  your  meaning. 
Come,  tis  supper  time.  [Exeunt. 


^  As  I  have  taught  ye,    Basta, 

Mem.  Work,']  Basta,  in  Irxdian,  or  Spanish,  suffieit,  or  ti'x  enough,  fVom  whence  our 
tailors  term,  avcut^  But  I  have  given  the  woxtl  to  Memnon,  and  not  to  Polydor,  it  bein^^ 
plainly  his  answer.  Seward, 

Why  take  basta  from  Polydor?  It  destroys  Memnon's  speech,  which  is  more  humourous, 
consisting  of  the  single  monosyllable  work, 

^7  To  state  it.]  i,  e.  to  take  state  upon  her. 

^  Chi,  To  neuhcarine,  &c.3  This  and  t^e  four  (bUowing  lines  appear  in  no  edition  bm 
the  first. 
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Enter  Calls,  Cleanthe,  and  Lucippe, 

Calls.  Thou  art  not  well. 

Cle.  Your  grace  sees  more  a  great  deal 
Than  I  feel— Vet  1  lie.    Oh,  brother  1 

Calls.  Mark  her; 
Is  not  the  quickness  of  her  eye  consumed. 
The  lively  red  and  white?  [wench? 

Luctp.  Nay,  she  is  much  altered. 
That  on  my  understanding;  all  her  sleeps. 
Which  were  as  sound  and  sweet [lady, 

Cle.  Pray,  do  not  force  me. 
Good  madam,  where  1  am  not,  to  be  ill. 
Conceit's  a  double  sickness ;  on  my  faith,  your 

highness 
Is  mere  mistaken  in  me. 

\_A  dead  march  within,  of  drum  and 
sackhuts. 

Calls.  I  am  glad  on*t. 
Yet  this  I've  ever  noted,  when  thou  wast  thus. 
It  still  fore-run  some  Strang  event :  My  sister 
Died  when  thou  wast  thuslast! — Hark,  hark, 
ho  I  [forward? 

What  mournful  noise  is  this  comes  creeping 
Still  it  grows  nearer,  nearer;  do  ye  hear  it? 

J^nter  Polydor,  Eumenes,  and  Captains, 
mourning, 

Lucip,  It  seems  some  soldier*s  funeral :  See, 
it  enters. 

Calls.  What  may  it  mean? 

Polyd,  The  goas  keep  you,  fair  Calis! 

Catis.  This  man  oan  speak,  and  well.   He 
stands  and  views  us;  [humbly 

•Would  I  were  ne*er worse  look'd  upon.  How 
His  eyes  are  cast  now  to  the  earth !  Fray  mark 
him,  [bles. 

And  mark  how  rarely  he  has  rank'd  his  trou- 
Sce,  now  he  weeps ;  they  all  weep;  a  sweeter 

sorrow 
I  never  look*d  upon,  nor  one  that  braver 
Became  his  grief.     Your  will  with  us? 

Polyd.  Great  lady— [P/mcA*  out  the  cup. 
Excellent  beauty ! 

Calis.  He  speaks  handsomely. 
What  a  rare  rhetorician  his  grief  plays! 
That  stop  was  admirable. 

Polyd.  See,  see,  thou  princess. 
Thou  great  commander  of  all  hearts 

Calis.  1  have  found  it. 
Oh,  how  my  sold  shakes! 

Polyd.  See,  sec  the  noble  heart 

Of  him  that  was  the  noblest!  See,  and  glory 

(Like  the  proud  god  himself)  in  what  thou'st 

purchased :  [)'0u  ? 

Behold  the  heiirt  of  Momnon!  Docs  it  start 

Calis.  Good  gods,  what  has  his  wilduess 

Polyd.  Look  boldly;  [done? 

You  boldly  said  you  durst.    Look>  wretched 

woman  1 
Kay,  fly  not  bsick,  fhir  folly,  tis  too  late  now. 


Virtue  and  blooming  honour  bleed  to  death 

here: 
Take  it;  the  legacy  of  love  bequeathe  you« 
Of  cruel  love,  a  cruel  legacy. 
What  was  the  will  that  wrought  it  then?  Can 

you  weep? 
Embalm  it  in  your  truest  tears  (if  women 
Can  weep  a  truth,  or  ever  sorrow  sunk  yet 
Into  the  soul  of  your  sex) ;  for  *tis  a  jewel 
The  world's  worth  cannot  weigh  down :  Take 

it,  lady; 
And  with  it  all  (I  dare  not  curse)  my  sorrows^ 
And  may  they  turn  to  serpents  \ 

Eum.  How  she  looks  D^^^* 

Still  upon  him !  See,  now  a  tear  steak  from 

2  Capt,  But  still  she  keeps  her  eye  firm. 

Polyd.  Next,  read  this. 
But,  since  I  see  your  spirit  somewhat  troubled, 
I'll  do  it  for  you. 

2  Capt.  Still  she  eyes  him  mainly. 

Polyd.  Go,  happ^  heart!  for  thou  shalt  lie 
Intbmb  d  in  her  for  whom  I  die. 
Example  of  her  cruelty. 

Tell  her,  if  she  chance  to  chide 
Me  for  slowness,  in  her  pride. 
That  it  was  for  her  I  dieq. 

If  a  tear  escape  her  eye, 
*  Tis  not  for  my  memory. 
But  thy  rites  of  obsequy. 

The  altar  was  my  loving  breast. 
My  heart  the  sacrificed  beast. 
And  I  was  myself  the  priest. 

Your  body  was  the  sacred  shrine , 
Your  cruel  mind  (he  power  divine, 
Pleas'd  with  the  hearts  of  men,  not 
kine, 

Eum.  Now  it  pours  down. 

Polyd.  I  like  it  rarely. — Lady ! 

Eum.  How  greedily  she  swallows  up  his 

2  Capt.  Her  eve  inhabits  on  him.[lanzuage ! 

Polyd.  Cruel  lady,  '  Tpow'r 
(ireat  as  your  beauty  scornful  I  *'  had  your 
But  e(}ual  poise  on  all  hearts,  all  hearts  pe* 
rish*d ;                                    [flames  too ; 
But  Cupid  has  more  shafts  than  one,  more 
And  now  he  must  be  0|)en-ey*d,  *tls  justice : 
Live  to  enjoy  your  Idhging;  live  and  laugh  at 
The  losses  and  the  miseries  we  suffer; 
Live  to  be  spoken  when  your  cruel w 
Has  cut  olf  all  the  virtue  from  this  kingdom, 
Tura'd  honour  into  earth,  and  faithful  ser- 
vice  

Calis.  I  swear  his  anger's  excellent. 

Polyd,  Truth,  and  most  tried  love. 
Into  disdain  and  downfall. 

Calis,  Still  more  pleasing.        [slaughters, 

polyd.  Live  then,  I  say,  famous  for  civil 


^9  Great  as  your  leanty  scornful,]  This  expression  is  obscure,  but^means, '  As  remarkable 
for  your  scorn  and  cruelty,  as  for  your  '  beauty*  J,  N. 
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Live  and  lay  out  your  triumphs,  gild  your 

glories. 
Live  and  be  spoken,  •  This  is  she,  this  lady, 
'  This  goodly  lady,  yet  most-killing  beauty, 

*  This  with  the  two-edg'd  eyes,  the  heart  for 

hardness  [stal ; 

*  Outdoing  rocks  J  and  coldnesf,  rocks  of  cry- 

*  This  with  the  swelling  soul,  more  coy  of 

courtship  [brace  Ifim.' 

*  Than  the  proud  sea  is  when  the  shores  em- 
1/ive  'till  die  mothers  find  you,  read  your  story. 
And  sow  their  barren  cur:>ea  on  vour  bciiUy ; 
*Till  those  that  have  enjoy'd  tfieir  loves  de- 
spise you,  [)'ou,5° 

•Till  virgins  pray  against  you,  old  a^e«tmd 
And,  e'en  as  wasted  coals  glow  in  their  dying. 
So  may  the  gods  reward  you  in  your  ashes  1 
But,  you're  the  sister  of  my  king;  more  pro- 
phecies 
Klse  I  should  utter  of  you ;  true  loves  and  loyal 
Bless  themselves  ever  from  you !  So  1  leave  you. 

Caiis.  Prithee  be  angry  still,  young  man : 

good  fair  Sir,  .    [pleas'd. 

Chide  me  again.     What  would^is  man  do 

That  in  his  i>as8ion  can  bewitch  souls? — ^Stay, 

JEum*  U{X)n  my  life  she  loves  him. 

Calls.  Pray  stay.    ' 

Polyd.  No. 

CaAs,  I  do  commatid  you. 

Polyd,  No,  you  caimot,  lady, 
I  have  a  s|)ell  against  you,  Faith  and  Reason. 
You  are  too  weak  to  reach  me :  1  have  a  heart 
But  not  for  hawk's  meat,  lady.  [too, 

Calis.  Even  for  charily,  [me       ■ 

Leave  me  not  thus  afflicted :  You  can  teach 

Po/yrf.^How  can  you  preach  that  charity  to 
That  in  your  own  soul  are  an  atheist,  [others 
Believing  neither  pow'r  nor  feai  1 1  trouble  j'ou. 
Thp  gods  be  good  unto  you  I* 

Cutis.  Amen!  [She  swoons. 

JLucip.  Lady! 

C'e   Oh,  royal  madam!   Gentlemen,  for 
Heav*n  sake  I  [Thei/  come  back. 

Polyd.    Give  her  fresh   air:    she  comes 
again :  away,  Sirs^ 


And  here  stand  close  till  we  perceive  the  work- 

Eum,  You  have  undone  all.  [ing. 

Polyd.  So  I  fear. 

«  Capt.  She  loves  you. 

Eum.  And  then  all  hope's  lost  this  way. 

Polyd.  Peace!  She  rises. 

Cle.  Now  for  my  purpose.  Fortune! 

Calls.  Where's  the  gentleman? 

Lucip.  Gone,  madam. 

Calls.  Why  gone? 

Lucip.  H'  has  dispatch'd  his  business. 

Calls.  He  came  to  speak  with  me.'* 

Lucip.  He  did. 

Calis.  lle^did  not. 
For  1  had  many  questions. 

Lucip.  On  my  faith,  madam, 
He  talk'd  a  great  while  to  you. 

Calis,  Thou  conceiv'st  not ; 
He  ulked  not  as  he  should  do.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Away  with  that  sad  sight.     Didst  thou  e*er 
love  me  ? 

Lucip.  Why  do  you  make  that  question? 

Calis.  If  thou  didst. 
Run,  run,  wench,  run*    Nay,  see  how  thou 

Lucip.  Whither?  [stirr'st! 

Ca  Us .  IV  twere  for  any  thing  to  please  thy- 

self,  [grown 

Thou  wouldst  run  to  th*  devil :    But  I  am 

Cle.  Fy,  lady!  [loves, 

Calis.  1  ask  none  of  your  fortunes,  nor  your 
None  of  your  bent  desires  I  slack  j  ye  arc  not 
In  love  with  all  men,  are  ye  ?  one,  (or  shame. 
You'll  leave  your  bonour'd  mistress.    Why 

do  ye  stare  so? 
What  is  that  you  see  about  mc?  Tell  me. 
Lord,  what  am  I  become?  I  am  not  wild 

sure; 
Heav'n  keep  that  from  me  I  Oh,  Cieanthe, 
Or  I  am  sunk  to  death !  [help  me^ 

Cle.  Yoli  have  oftended. 
And  mightily;  Love  is  incens*d  against  you. 
And  therefore  take  my  counsel :  To  the  tem- 
ple, [goddess 
For  that's  the  speediest  physic:  before  the 
Ciivc  your  repentant  prayers;  ask  her  will. 


5°  Old  age  find  ye.]  He  had  a  little  before  said,  Live  till  Ike  mothers  find  y^  i.  e.  know  and 
are  acquainted  with  your  character.     But  here,  old  a^efind  ye,  if  it  be  genuine,  must  signify. 


May  oUl  ag^  overtake  you,  and  then  may  your  ashes  ^e  kindted  into  unavailing  flames  of  love.' 
It  is  very  unusual  in  one  sentence  to  use  the  same  expression  in  two  such  very  different  senses^ 
although  it  will  bear  both.  I  think  it  therefore  corrupt,  and  have  ventured  to  change  it  for  a 
word  that  adds,  I  think,  much  spirit  and  strength  to  the  passage,  and  might  therefore  probably 
have  been  the  true  one.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads;  Old  a^re  fire  you.  We  chose  to  follow  the  old  books.  Old  age  fire 
^ou,  is  a  strange  reading.  Old  age  rather  extinguishes  fires  than  kindles  them,  and  even  here 
IS  exemplified  by  wasted  coals  and  ashes. 

'*  Cal.  He  came  to  speak  with  me. 
He  did. 

Cle.  He  did  not. 

Cal.  For  I  had  many  questions^  Mr.  Sympson  says,  that  th^  princess  contradicts  both 
herself  as  well  as  her  maids  so  ridiculously,  that  she  is  grown  childish  of  a  sadden ;  but  he 


restored. 


Seward. 
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And  from  the  oracle  attend  your  sentence  i 
She*s  mild  and  mercifal. 

Cdiis,  I  will.  Oh,  Vcniw, 
Even  as  thou  lov'st  thyself 

Cle.  Now  for  my  fortune. 

fRxeuni  Calis  and  JPotntn. 

Polyd.  What  shall  I  do? 

2  Capt,  Why  make  yourself* 

Polyd.  I  dare  not; 
No,  eentlemen,  1  dare  not  be  a  villain^ 
Tho'ner  bright  beauty  would  entice  an  angei. 
I  will  to  th*  king>  my  last  hope«     Get  him  a 

woman. 
As  we  before  concluded ;  and,  as  ye  passi 
Give  out  the  Spartans  are  in  arms,  and  terrible; 
And  let  some  letters  to  that  end  be  feisn'd  too. 
And  sent  to  you :  some  posts  too  to  tlie  gene«- 
And  let  me  worL  Be  near  him  still.       [ral ; 

Bum,  Wc  will.  Sir. 

Polyd.^  Farewell,  and  pray  for  all  t  What-' 
e'er  t  will  ye, 
Do  it,  and  hope  a  fair  end. 

Eum,  The  gods  speed  ye  1  \Bxeunt, 

Enter  Strenion,  Fool,  Page,  and  ServanU. 

Serv.  He  lies  quiet* 

Sire,  Let  him  lie;  and,  as  1  told  ye. 
Make  ready  for  this  show.  H*  has  divers  times 
Been  calline  upon  Orpheus  to  appear^ 
And  shew  the  joys— Now  I  will  be  that  Or- 
pheus; 
And,  as  I  play  and  sing,  like  beasts  and  trees 
l*d  have  you  shaped  and  enter:    Thou  a  dogi 

FooU 
(I  have  sent  about  your  suits)  the  Boy  a  bush« 
An  ass  you,  you  a  lion* 

Fool,  I  a  dog? 
I'll  fit  you  for  a  dog.     Bow  wow  1 

Stre,  *Tis  excellent* 
Steal  in  and  make  no  noise* 

Fool.  Bow  wow! 

Sire*  Aws^>  rogue  1  [Exeunt, 

s*  Chi.  nira*i  villainy  Q  The  Old  folio  reads,  here's  no  ot/Zatn^^  but  that  is  false  in  fact. 
My  reading  both  com  pleats  tne  sense  and  the  antithesis  to  the  foregomg  sentence.      Sympsoni 

Mr.  i^m])eon  reads,  Heres  more' villainy  !  but  the  old  reading,  we  think,  b  rignt;  the 
negative  being  used  ironically.  Upon  this  mode  of  speech,  the  reader  will  find  a  note  in  Wit 
without  Money,  p.  278  of  this  volume,  upon  the  words^ 

y<m  knouf  not  how  to  grace  ydurself; 

in  which  sentence  Mr.  Seward  discarded  the  negative. 

In  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  adt  v*  scene  iii.  Falstaff,  seeing  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  exclaims^ 
«  here*s  no  vanity!'  upon  which  passage  Bishop  Warburton  comments  thus:  *  In  our  Author's 
'  time,  the  negative,  in  a  common  speech,  was  used  to  design  ironically  the  excess  of  a  things 
'  Thus  Ben  Jonson,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  says, 

*  O  here's  no  foppery! 

'  Death,  I  can  endure  the  stocks  better )' 

*  meaning,  as  the  passage  shews,  that  the  foppery  veas  excessive.    And  so  in  many  other 
'  plaaes.' 

Mr.  Steevens  has  produced  another  instance  of  the  same  mode  of  expression  from  the  Talo 
•fa  Tub,  by  the  same  Author: 

*  Here  was  no  subtile  device  to  get  a  wench.*  J?. 

55  A  better  stole<]  iSioUt  from  tlie  Latin  stola,  we  think,  means  a  robe;  and  so,  at  thit 
day,  *  Groom  of  the  stole,*  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe. 


lUnier  Priestess  and  Chilax. 

Priest,  Good  sweet  friend,  be  not  longi 
Chi.  Thou  think'st  each  hour  ten 

'Till  I  be  ferreting. 

Priest  Vou  know  1  love  you.  [rob* 

Chi,  I  will  not  he  above  an  hour :  Let  thy 

Be  ready,  and  the  door  be  kept. 

•  [Gleanihe  knocks  wiihini 

Priesti  Who  knocks  there } 

Yet  more  business? 

Enier  Cleanihe. 

Chi.    Have  you  more  pensioners?     'th4 
•princess'  woman ! 
Nay  then,  I'll  stay  a  little.    What  gante's 
a^footnow? 

Clei  Now  is  the  time. 

C/if .  A  rank  bawd  by  this  hand  too ; 
She  grinds  o'both  sides:  Hey,  boys! 

Priest*  How,  your  brother  Siphax? 
Loves  he  the  princess? 

Clei  Deadly;  and  you  know 
He  is  a  gentleman^  descended  nobly. 

Chi.  But  a  rank  knave  as  ever  piss'd. 

IJsidt. 

Cle,  Hold,  mother; 
Here*s  more  gold,  and  some  jewels. 

Chi,  Here's  no  villainy !  5* 
I'm  glad  I  came  to  th'  hiring; 

Priest,  Alas,  daughter^ 
What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Chi.  Hold  off,  you  old  whore ! 
There's  more  gold  coming;  all's  mine>  all. 

Cle,  Do  you  shrink  now  ? 
Did  you  not  promise  faithfully  ?  and  told  mci 
Thro'  any  danger— 

Priesti  Any  I  can  wade  thro'. 

Cle»  You  shall  and  easily ;  the  sin  not  seen 
neither. 
Here's  for  a  better  stole,'^  and  a  iksw  vailj 
mother : 
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fnend.5*    If  all 


Come,  you  shall   be   my 
hit 

Chi,  Hang  me  I 

Cle.  I'll  make  yoii  richer  than  the  goddess. 

Priest.  Say  then; 
I'm  yours.    What  must  I  do? 

Cle,  I'th'  morningy 
But  very  early,  wtU  the  princess  visit 
The  temple  of  the  goddess,  being  troubled 
With  strange  things  that  distract  her:  From 

the  oracle  > 
(Being  strongly  too  in  love)  she  will  demand 
The  goddess*  pleasure,  jind  a  man  to  cure  her. 
That  oracle  jrou  give:  Describe  my  brother; 
You  know  him  iierfectljr. 

Priest.  I  have  seen  him  often. 

Cle.  And  charge  her  take  the  next  man 
she  shall  meet  with. 
When  she  comes  out :  You  understand  me? 

Priest.  Weill 


Cle,  Which  shall  be  he  attending.    This 
And  easily  without  suspicion  ended ;     f is  all. 
Nor  none  dare  disobey; ss   'tis  Heav'n  that 
does  it,  [pect  it? 

And  who  dares  cross  it  then,  or  once  sus- 
The  venture  is  most  easy. 

Priest.  I  will  do  it. 

Cle,  As  you  shall  prosper? 

Priest.  As  I  shall  prosi>er! 

Cle.  Take  this  too,  ana  farewell!  But  first, 
hark  hither,  [her  mistress ! 

Chi.  What  a  young  whore's  this  to  betray 
A  thousand  cuckolds  shall  that  husband  be 
That  marries  thee,  thou  art  so  mischievous, 
ni  put  a  spoke  among  your  wheels. 

Cle  Be  constant! 

Priest.  'Tis  done. 

Chi.  ril  do  no  more  at  drop-shot  then. 

lExit, 

Priest,  Farewell,  wench  I  {^Exeunt, 


'    ACT   IV. 


IRnter  a  Servant  and  Stremon,  at  the  door^ 

Serv.TJl^  stirs,  he  stirs. 

^•*-     Sire.  Let  him ;  Tm  ready  for  him ; 
He  shall  not  this  day  perish,  if  his  passions 
May  be  fed  with  musick.    Are  they  ready? 

Enter  Memnon. 
Serv.  All,  all.     See  where  he  comes. 
^Ire.  ril  be  straight  for  him,  {Exit. 

Enter  Eumenes  and  Captains. 
Serv,  How  sad  he  looks,  and  sullen!  Here 
are  the  Captains:  [Stand  close. 

My  fear's  past  now. 

Mem,  Put  case,  i'  th*  other  worJd 
She  do  not  love  me  neither?  I  am  old,  His 
certain — 
£um.  His  spirit  is  a  little  quieter. 
Mem.  My  blood  lost,  and  my  lilnbs  stiff; 
my  embraces. 
Like  the  cold  stubborn  bark's,  hoary  and 
heatless; 


My  words  worse :  My  fame  only,  and  atchieve- 

ments, 
(Which  are  my  strength,  my  blood,  my  youth^ 

my  fashion) 
Must  wooe  her,  win  her,  wed  her;  that's  but 

wind,  |dows. 

And  women  are  not  brought  to-bed  with  sha- 
I  do  her  wrong,  much  wrong;  she's  young 

and  blessed. 
Sweet  as  the  spring  and  as  his  blossoms  tender. 
And  I  a  nipping  North- wind,  my  head  hung 
With  hails,  and  frosty  isicles:  Are  the  soula 

so  100,  [loveless  ? 

When  they  depart  hence,  lame  and" old,  and 
No  sure;   'tis  ever  youth  there;  Time  and 

Death  [nion 

Follow  our  flesh  no  more ;  and  that  forc'd  opi« 
That  spirits  have  no  sexes,  1  believe  not. 

Entet  Stremon,  like  Orpheus, 

There  must  be  love,  there  is  love.    What  art 
thou? 


*♦  Come,  ye  shall  he  my  friend  i 
Chi.  If  alt  hit,  hang  me. 
Til  make  ye  ncher  than  the  goddess,"]  Here  again  the  speakers  are  strangely  jumbled,  and 
It  is  the  only  p\ace  in  the  play  where  all  the  editions  don't  blindly  follow  one  another  in  the 
same  false  tracK.    In  this  the  first  folio  reads. 

Come,  ye  shall  be  my  friend  ^  if  all  hit, 

Chi.  Hang  me. 
Til  make  you  richer  than  the  goddess. 

The  two  following  editions  endeavouring  to  correct  the  mistake  only  made  it  greater.    Mr 
Sympson  too  saw  the  mistake  in  the  last  Kne.  ^    Seward, 

'^  Nor  none  dare  disobey.']  The  use  of  two  negatives  in  this  manner  (which  we  now  esteem 
very  incorrect)  is  so  common  in  Spenstr,  Shakespeare,  and  our  Authors,  that  it  cannot  be 
loosed  on  as  an  error  of  the  press^  although  Shakespeare  himself  mentions  the  rule  of  two  nega« 
tives  making  an  affirmative.  Seward, 
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SONG. 


Orph.  Orpheas  I  am,  come  from  the  deep^ 
below,  fshew  '• 

To  thee,  fond  man,  the  plagues  of  love  to 
To  the  fair  fields  where  loves  eternal  dwell 
There's  none  that  come,  but  first  they  pass 
thro*  hell:  [ever 

Hark,  and  beware  I   unless  thou  hast  lov*d, 
Belov'd  again,  thou  sh^lt  see  those  joys  never. 

Hark,  ho^  they  groan  that  died  despairing ! 

Oh,  take  heed  then ! 
Hark,  how  they  liowl  for  over-daring! 

All  these  were  men. 

They  that  be  fools,  and  die  for  fame, 
They  lose  their  name; 
And  they  that  bleed 
Hark  how  they  speed. 

Now  in  cold  frosts,  now  scorching  fires 

They  sit,  and  curse  their  lost  desires : 

Nor  shall  these  souls  be  free  from  pains  and 

fears, 
'Till  women  waft  them  over  in  their  tears. 

Mem.  How!  should  I  know  my  passage  is 
denied  me,'^ 
Or  which  of  all  the  devils  dare 

^um.  This  song 
Was  rarely  formed  to  fit  him. 

SONG. 

Orph.  Charon,  oh,  Charon, 
Thou'wafter  of  the  souls  to  bless  or  bane! 

Cha.  Who  calls  the  ferrymen  of  hell? 

Qrph.  Come  near. 
And  S4y  who,  lives  in  joy,  and  who  in  feat. 

Cha.  Those  that  die  well,  eternal  joy  shall 

follwv;  [swallow. 

Those  that  die  ill,  their  own  foul  fate  shall 

Orpk  Shall  thy  black  bark  those  guilty 
spirits  stow 
That  Kill  themselves  for  love  I 

Cha.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  .[near ; 

My  cordas^  cracks  when  such  great  sins  are 
>Jo  wind  blows  fair,  nor  I  myself  can  steer. 

Orph.  What  lovers  pass,  and  iq  Eiyjtium 
reign?  faffain. 

Cha,  Those  gentle  loves  that  are  belovM 

Orph.  This  soldier  loyeS;>  and  fain  would 
die  to  win; 
Shall  he  go  on  \ 


'■} 


Cha,  No,  *tis  too  foul  a  sin. 
He  must  not  come  aboard ;  I  dare  not  row  f] 
Storms  of  despair  and  guilty  blood  will  blow. 

Orph.  Shall  time  release  him,  say? 

Cha,  iNo,  no,  no,  no. 
Nor  time  nor  death  can  alter  us,  nor  pray'r : 
My  boat  is  Destiny;  and  who  then  dare. 
But  those  ap|)ointed,  come  aboard?  Live  stiU, 
And  love  by  reason,  mortal,  not  by  will. 

Orph.  And  when  thy  mistress  shall  close 
up  thine  eyes 

Cha.  Tlien  come  aboard,  and  pass. 

Orph,  *Till  when,  be  wise. 

Cha.  *Till  when,  be  wise. 

Eum,  How  still  he  sits!  I  hope  this  song 
has  settled  him.  [eyes  vet. 

1  Capt.  He  bites  his  lip,  and  rolls  his  nery 
I  fear,  for  all  this — — 

Q  Capt,  Stremon,  still  apply  to  him. 

Stre.  Give  me  more  room  then.    Sweetly 
strike,  divinely. 
Such  strains  as  old  earth  moves  at! 

Orph,  The  power  I  have  o*er  both  beast 
and  plant;  * 

Thou  man  alone  feePst  miserable  want.'^ 

[Music 
Strike,  ye  rare  spirits  that  attend  my  will. 
And  lose  your  savage  wildness  by  my  skiU. 

Enter  a  masque  of  beasts. 

This  lion  was  a  man  of  war  that  died. 
As  thou  wouldst  do,  to  gild  his  ladv*s  pride : 
This  dog,  a  fool,  that  hung  hirnselt  for  love: 
This  ape,  with  daily  hugginz  of  a  elove. 
Forgot  to  eat,  and  aied :  This  goomy  tree. 
An  usher  that  stillgiew  before  his  lady^ 
Wither'd  at  root :  This,  for  he  could  not  wooc, 
A  grumbling  lawyt-r:  This  py'd  bird,  a  page. 
That  melted  out  because  he  Wanted  ajre. 
Still  these  lie  howling  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Oh,  love  no  more,  oh,  love  no  more. 

[Exit  Memnoftm 

Eum.  He  steals  off  silently,  as  tho'  he'dt 

sleep.  [fanc}-. 

No  more;    but  all  be  near  him;   feed  his 

Good  Stremon,  still!  This  may  lock  up  his 

folly; 
Yet  Heav'n  li^nows  I  much  fear  him.    Away, 
softly !  [ExeuY^t  Captains. 

Fool.  Did  I  not  do  most  doggedly? 

Stre.  Most  rarely.  [dc^aeain? 

Fool.  He*s  a  brave  man;  when  shaU  we 

Page,  Untie  me  first,  for  God's  sake. 

jpoo/.  Help  the  boy; 


5*  Ilow  should  I  know.]  The  Editors  of  1750  cliaAi^  /  to  Ac;  but  the  old  reading  is  cer- 
tainly right;  for  as  Memnon  iohgined  Stremon  to  be  Orpheus,  he  would  not  ask  how  should 
he  know.  The  meaning  is,  *  What  is  it  you  tell  me?  If  I  should  know  my  passa^  waa 
*  denied,  or  which  of  the  de\'ils  durst— oppose  my  entrance  to  Elyzium,*  &c. 

57  Orph.  The  power  1  have  loth  over  beast  and  plant, 

Thou  man  alone  Jeefst  miserable  want.']  This  appeared  quite  tmintelligtble  to  Mr. 
Sympson.  I  think  there  is  nothing  but  an  of  wanting  to  make  it  clear,  which  1  have  there- 
fore added.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  of  the  powW-y  but  his  alteration  is  hard,  and  the  old  reading  (with  the 
usual  licence  of  construction)  conveys  the  same  sense. 
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Thou  wo*t  strike  the  Strdkd:^!  cannot  do 
much  harm,  wench. 

Cloe.  Nor  much  ^ood. 

Chi.  Siphax  shall  be  thy  husband, 
Thy  very  husband,  woman  ^   thy  fool,  thy 
Or  what  thoii'lt  make  him.  fcuckold, 

Cloe.  1  am  ovcr-jby'd,'^  [Kiss  me; 

Ravish'd,  clean  ravish'd  with  this  fortune! 

Or  1  shall  lose  myself.    My  husband,  said 

you?  .  [doit, 

Cni.  Said  I?  and  will  say,  Cloe;  nay,  and 
And  do  it  home  too ;  peg  thee  as  close  to  him 
As  birds^  are  with  a  pin  to  one  another: 
I  have  it,  T  can  do  it.    Thou  want'st  cloatlu 

too. 
And  he'll  be  hang'd,  unless  he  marry  thee, 
Ei-e  he  maintain  thee:  Now  he  has  ladies, 

courtiers. 
More  than  his  back  can  bend  at,  multitudes ; 
We're  taken  up  for  threshers.    VVill  you  bilei 

Cioe.  Yes. 

Chi.  And  let  me 

Che.  Yes,  and  let  you— 
•    Chi.  What? 

Cloe.  Why,  that  you  wot  of. 

Cfii.  The  turn,<^'  the  good  turn? 

Cioe.  Any  turn;  the  roach  turn. 

Chi.  That's  the  right  turn;  for  that  turns 
up  the  belly. 
I  cannot  stav ;  take  your  instructions. 
And  sometliing  toward  houshold.    Come! 

.   whatever 
i  shall  advise  you,  follow  it  exactly. 
And  keep  your  times  I  point  you;  for,  I'll 

tell  you, 
A  strange  way  you  must  wade  thro*. 

Cioe.  Fcdr  not  me.  Sir.  [modicum^ 

C/ii.  Come  then,  and  let's  dispatch  this 
For  I  have  but  an  hour  to  stay,  a  snort  one ; 
Bcr.iides,  more  water  for  another  mill. 
An  old  weak  over-shot  I  must  provide  for. 
There's  an  old  nunnery  at  hand. 

Cloe.  What's  that? 

Chi.  A  bawdy-house, 

Cloe.  A  pox  consume  itj 

Chi.  1  f  the  stones  'tis  built  on 
Were  but  as  brittle  as  the  Hesh.  lives  in  it. 
Your  curse  came  handsomely!    Fear  not; 
there's  ladies,  [citizens. 

And  other  good  sad  people,^*  your  pink'if 

^^  A  gtnlleman-like  kumouri  and  in  fashion.']  In  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
Master  Stephen  says,  '  I  am  mightily  given  to  melancholy,'  and  Master  Matthew  replies,  *  Oh, 

*  its  voor  only  fine  humour,  Sir;  your  true  melancholy  brcfeds  your  perfect  fine  wit.'    This 
Mr.Whalley  observes,  *  was  designed  as  a  sneer  upon  the  fantastic  behaviour  of  the  gallants  in 

*  that  age,  \Vho  affected  the  appearing  melancholy,  and  abstracted  from  comnioh  objects.*    This 
passage  of  our  Authors  seetns  mtcnded  to  ridicule  the  same,  or  the  like  folly;  R. 

5»  /  am  ovefjoy'd,  ft'f .]  These  wonls,  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  have  nitherto  been  given 
to  Chilax,     We  have  no  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  Cloe. 

^  As  birds  are  with  a piih]  The  Editors  of  1750  read.  As  boards  are  with  a  pin. 
*'  Chi.  ne  iurn,  &c.J  This,  and  the  two  following  lines,  appear  only  in  the  first  folio. 
Fidelity  obliges  us  to  restore  them  to  the  text.    They  seem  to  be  the  effusion  of  one  of  Fletcher's 
unguarded  moments. 

*'  And  ifther  good  sad  people^  Stid  here  signifies  the  same  \Vith  tage,  wise  or  sober. 

Seward, 
Wc 


He*s  in  a  wood,  poor  child!    Good  honey 
Stremon,  [p'»y 

Let's  haVe  a  bear-baiting ;  ybu  shall  see  me 
The  rarest  for  a  single  dog!  at  head  all; 
And  ifl  do  not  win  immortal  glory> 
Plav  dog  play  devil. 

Stre.  Peace  for  this  time! 

Fool.  Prithee  [howl 

JLet's  sing  him  a  black  sanlis;  theh  let's  all 
In  our  own  beastly  Voices.    Tree,  keep  your 

time. 
Untie  there.    Bow,  wow,  wow ! 

Stre.  Away,  ye  ass,  away ! 
.    Fool.  Why^  let  us  do  something 
To  satisfy  the  gentleman ;  he's  mad» 
(A  gentleman-Tike  humour,  and  in  fashibn'') 
And  must  have  men  as  mad  about  him. 

Sire.  Peace, 
VVnd  come  in  quickly ;  'tis  ten  to  one  else 
jfie'll  find  a  staff  to  beat  a  dog.    No  more 

words; 
I'll  get  you  all  employment.    Soft,  soft!  in 
all!  lExe. 

inter  Chilax  and  Cloe, 

Chi.  When  earnest  thou  over,  wench? 

Cloe.  But^iow  this  evening?. 
And  have  been  ever  since  looking  out  Siphax ; 
I'th'  wars,  he  would  have  look'd  me.   Sure  h' 
Some  other  mistress  ?  [has  sottep 

Chi.  A  thousand,  wench,  a  thousancT; 
They  are  as  common  here  as  caterpillars 
Among  the  corn ;  they  eat  up  all  the  soldiers. 

Cloe.  Are  th^y  so  hungry?  Yet,  by  their 
leave,  Chikix, 
I'll  have  a  snatch  too. 

Chi.  Dost  thou  love  him  still,  wench? 

Clot.  Why  should   I   not?    He  had   my 
And  all  my  youth.  [maidenheaci, 

.    Chi.  Thou  art  come  the  happiest, 
In  the  most  blessed  time,  sweet  wench,  the 

fittest^ 
If  thou  dar'M  make  thy  fortune !  By  this  light, 
Cloe^'  [let  me — 

And  so  I'll  kiss  the^ :  And  if  thou  wilt  but 
For  'tis  well  worth  a  kindness— ^ 

Cloe.  What  should  I  let  you  ? 

Chi,  Enjoy  thy  minikin. 

Cloe.  Thou  art  still  old  Chilax. 

Chi.  Still,  still,  and  ever  shall  be.   If,  I  say. 
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That  think  no  shame  to  shake  a  sheet  there  • 
Come,  wench  I  [ExeunL 

Enter  Cleanthe  and  Siphax* 

Cle.  A  soldier,  and  so  fearful? 
Sip.  Can  you  blame  me. 
When  such  a  weight  lies  on  me? 

Cle.  Fy  upon  you ! 
I  tell  you,  you  shall  have  her,  have  her  safely, 
And  for  your  wife;  with  her  own  will. 

Sip.  Good  sister .  [morrow. 

Lie.  What  a  distrustful  man  are  you  1  To- 
To-morrow  morning 
Sip.  Is  it  possible  ? 
Can  there  be  such  a  happiness? 

Cle.  Why,  hang  me  •  fnight 

If  then  you  be  not  married!  If  to-morrow 
You  do  not— 

Sip.  Oh,  dear  sister * 

Cle.  What  you  would  do. 
What  you  desire  to  do— He  with  her— ^Jevill 
What  a  dull  man  are  you ! 

Sip.  Nay,  I  believe  now. 
And  shall  snelove  me? 

Cle.  As  her  life,  antl  stroke  you. 
Sip.  Oh,  I  will  be  her  servant. 
Cle.  Tis  your  duty. 
•     Sip.  And  she  shall  have  her  whole  will.' 

Cle.  Yes,  'tis  reason ; 

She  is  a  princess,  and  by  that  rule  boundless. 

Sip.  What  would  you  be?  for  I  would  have 

you,  sister,  [man 

Chuse  some  great  place  about  iis :  As  her  wo- 

Is  not  so  fit. 

Cle.  No,  no,  I  shall  find. places.  [ber. 

Sip.  And  yet  to  be  a  lady  of  her  bed-cham- 
I  hold  not  so  fit  neither.     Some  great  title. 
Believe  it,  shall  lye  look*d  out. 
Cle.  You  may  j  a  duchess. 
Or  such  a  toy;  a  small  thing  pleases  me,  Sir. 
Sip.  What  you  will,  sister.    I  f  a  neighbour 
prince, 
When  we  shall  come  to  reign—- 

Cle.  We  shall  think  ou*t. 
Re  ready  at  the  time,  and  in  that  place  too, 
And  let  me  work  the  rest;  wiihin  this  half- 
hour  Hng^ 
The  princess  will  be  going;  'tis  almost  morn- 
Away,  and  mind  your  business  I 

Sip.  Fortune  bless  us  I  [Exeunt 

Enter  King,  Polydor,  and  Lords. 
Polyd.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  banish 

?"®*  -  [marriage? 

King,  Why,  gentleman,  is  she  not  worthy 
Polyd.   Most  worthy.  Sir,  where  worth 

a£i;ain  shall  meet  her; 


[Act4- 


But  I,  like  thick  clouds,  sailing  low  and 
heavy,«3  r\^^ 

Altho*  by  her  drawn  higher,  yet  shall  hide' 
I  dare  not  be  a  traitor;  and  'tis  treason 

But  to  imagine — As  you  love  your  honour 

King.  Tis  her  first  maiden  doting,  and,  if 
I  know  it  kills  her.  [cross'd, 

1  Lord:  How  knows  your  grace  she  loves 
•.h>'i^?  fstory) 

King,  Her  woman  told  me  all,  (beside  his 
Her  maid  Lucippej  on  what  reason  too. 
And  'tis  beyond  all,  but  enjoying. 

Polyd.  SiTi 
Ev'n  by  your  wisdom,  by  that  gr^t  discretion 
You  owe  to  rule  and  order 

2  Lord.  This  man's  mad  sure. 
To  plead  against  his  fortune! 

1  Lord,  And  the  king  too, 
Willing  to  have  it  so. 

Polyd.  By  those  dead  princes,  [at, 

From  whose  descents  you  stand  a  star  admVd 
I*ay  not  so  base  allay  upon  your  virtues! 
Take  heed,  for  honour's  sake,  take  heed!  The 

bramble 
No  wise  man  ever  planted  by  the  rose. 
It  cankers  all  her  beauty  \  nor  the  vine. 
When  her  full  blushes  court  the  sun,  dares  any 
Choke  up  with  wanton  ivy.    Good  my  lords^ 
Who  builds  a  monument,  the  basis  jasper, 
^nd  the  main-body  brick? 

2  Lord.  You  wrong  your  worth ; 
You  are  a  gentleman  descended  <nobly. 
1  Lord.  In  both  bloods  truly  noble. 
Kin^.  Say  you  were  not^ 
My  will  can  make  you  so. 

Polyd.  No,  never,  never ! 
*Tis  not  descent,  nor  will  of  princes  does  it; 
Tis  virtue  which  I  want,  'tis  temperance; 
Man,  honest  man !  Is*t  fit  yoiir  majesty 
Should  call  my  drunkenness,  my  rashness, 

brother? 
Or  such  a  blessed  maid  my  breach  of  faith, 
(For  I  am  most  lascivious)  and  fell  angers 
(In  which  I'm  also  mischievous)  her  husband  ? 
Oh,  ^ods  preser\e  her!  I  am  wild  as  winter. 
Ambitious  as  the  devil ;  out  upon  me !       ^ 
I  hate  myself.  Sir.     If  you  dare  bestow  her 
Upon  a  subject,  you  have  one  desenes  her. 
King.  But  him  she  docs  not  love :  I  knovr 
your  meaning. 
Tliis  young  man  s  love  unto  his  noble  brother 
Appears  a  mirror.    What  must  now  be  done, 

lords  ? 
For  I  am  gravePd :  If  she  have  not  him. 
She  dies  for  certain ;  if  his  brother  miss  her. 
Farewell  to  him,  and  all  our  honours  1 

1  Lord.  He  is  dead.  Sir, 
(Your  grace  has  heard  of  that  ?)  and  strangely, 

to  iif^Xr  fijf  I  ^^^-^  Mr  Sympwn  would  read  W.  to  make  the  antithesis  stnmger 
1^  S^rl  ^'^'^'  *'  ""  "^''  ""  "*  '**"  ^^'"''  i"«>  good  to  nerf  a^ 

We  think  Mr.Sympson's  conjecture  happy,  nay,  believe  his  reading  l»  be  the  true.; 
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JKtng.  Kd, 
t  can  assure  you,  nO;  there  was  a  trick  in*t : 
Read  that,  and  then  know  all.   What  ails  the 
gentleman? 

[Polydor  is  tick  on  the  tuddsn. 
llold  him!  How  do  you.  Sir? 
Polyd.  Sick  on  the  sudden, 
£xtremely  ill,  wondrous  ill. 
King,  Where  did  it  take  you? 
Polyd.  Here  in  my  head.  Sir,  and  my  heart. 

For  Heav'n*s  sake [sently, 

Kin^.  Conduct  him  to  his  chamber  pre- 
And  bid  my  doctors—- 

Polyd.  No,  I  shall  be  well.  Sir.  [sakej 
1  do  beseech  your  grace,  even  for  the  gods* 
Remember  my  poorvbrotherl    1  shall  pray 

then [will  do  it, 

King.  Away  I  he  grows  more  weak  still.    I 
Or  Heav*n  forget  me  ever!  Now  your  coun- 
sels, [Exit  Poli/d. 
For  I  am  at  my  wit*s  end.  What  with  you.  Sir  ? 

Enter  Messenger,  mth  a  letter. 

Mess.  Letters  from  warlike  Pelius. 

King.  Yet  more  troubles  ?= [all  j 

The  Spartans  are  in  arms,*^  and  like  to  win 


Supplies  are  sent  for,  atid  the  general,  [him ; 
This  is  more  cross  than  t'other!  Come,  let*s  to 
For  he  must  have  her  ('tis  necessity) - 
Or  we  must  lose  our  honours.  Let  s  plead  all, 
(For  more  than  all  is  needful)  shew  aft  reason. 
If  love  can  hear  o*  that  side  ••  If  she  yield. 
We  have  fought  best,  and  won  the  noblest 
field.  [Exeuntk 

Enter  Eumcncs,  Captains,  and  Stremon. 

2  Capt.  I  have  brought  the  wench;  a  lusty 
wench. 
And  somewhat  like  the  princess. 

Eum.  *Tis  the  better;  let's  see  her; 
And  go  you  in  and  tell  him,  that  her  grace 
Is  come  to  visit  him*    How  sleeps  he,  Stre- 
mon? [Polydor  J 
Sfre.  He  cannot,  only  thinks,  and  calls  on 
Swears  he  will  not  be  foord;  sometimes  he 

rages, 
-And  sometimes  sits  and  muses. 

[Rrit  Stremon* 

Enter  Courtezan^^  and  Captain. 

Eum.  He*s  past  all  help  sure. 
How  do  you  lite  her? 


^  The  Spartans  are  in  arwii.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  have  these  two  lines  spoke  by  the  Mes* 
sermr,  as  thmking  that  the  King  had  not  time  tb  inspect  his  letters :  But  as  a  small  pause  was 
sufficient  to  see  the  general  purport  of  them,  and  as  messengers  wh.o  bring  letters  seldom  are  to 
deliver  the  full  contents  of  them  before-hand,  I  make  no  change  here.  The  ^wo  lines  may  be 
even  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  Seward, 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Seward,  that  a  common  pause  would  be  sufficient  to  discover  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters,  and  we  believe  such  pause  to  nave  been  intended  by  our  Poets ;  but  the  two 
lines  rather  seem  to  convey  the  purport  of  the  letters,  than  to  be  the  bej^inning  of  them. 

^5  Enter  Whore  and  Captain.']  When  the  fFhore  goes  out  it  is  said.  Exit  Cloe,  and  Cloe 
was  certainly  designed  by  the  Author,  as  the  filthy  description  of  her  in  this  scene  makes  the 
fete  of  Siphax,  in  marrymg  her  instead  of  the  Princess/  much  more  comic.  Seward. 

If  the  JVench  is  Cloe,  the  Captain  should  be  Chilax',  but  their  plot  was  not  on  Memnon, 
but  Siphax,  and  is  afterwards  put  in  execution.  Eumehes  and  the  Captains  are  here  also 
pursuing  the  device  they  had  meditated  in  the  last  act.  And  the  Authors  seems  to  have 
intended  this  Wench  and  Cloe  as  two  different  women,  though  perhaps  the  players,  from  the 
thinness  of  their  troop,  tnight  have  assigned  both  parts  to  one  performer.  There  is  not  a  word 
in  the  play  to  countenance  the  idea  that '  Cloe  (as  Mr.  Seward  asserts)  was  certainly  designed 
•  by  the  Author,*  in  this  place. 

To  these  observations  it  mav  be  added,  that  Cloe  seems  a  very  different  character  from  the 
abandoned  strumpet  Mr.  Sewanf  understands  her  to  be;  she  seems  to  have  been  wholly  attached 
to  Siphax,  from  tne  words, 

Chi.  Dost  love  him  still,  wench? 
Cloe.  IFhy  should  I  not  ?  lie  had  my  maidenhead. 
And  all  my  youth. 

And  her  submission  to  Chilax^s  addresses  proceeds  entirely  from  that  appearing  the  ptirchase  of 
Siphax  for  her  husband.  It  is  also  paying  Chilax  a  very  ill  compliment,  to  sup|x>sc  him  so 
eager  after  a  woman  who  stinks  like  a  poisoned  rat,  or  a  rotten  cahhaae.  As  to  the  woids 
Exit  Cloe,  they  are  no  authority  at  all,  since  we  find  Enter  Witore  at  her  introduction;  one 
must  therefore  be  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  proof  that  the  Authors  meant  two  separate: 
characters,  in  the  first  folio;  where,  towards  the  catastrophe,  we  read.  Enter  King,  Calls, 
Memnon,  Cleanthe,  Courtezan,  and  Lords.  We  therefore  consider  the  person  brought  to 
Memnon  as  a  distinct  character;  but  shall  call  her  Courtezan,  in  preference  to  Wliore. 

The  Players  in  their  attempt.^  to  reduce  the  number  of  characters,  were  Tcry  heedless.  In 
this  same  scene,  the  First  Captain  says,  /  have  brought  the  Wench ;  and  afterwards  is  very  sati- 
rical upon  the  person  who  has  brought  her;  from  whence  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  our  Poets 
introduced  more  assistant  Captains.  We  have  attempted,  we  hope  with  success,  to  place  the 
speeches  of  the  Captions  more  consistently  than  has  been  hitherto  done. 
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I  Capt.  By  th'  tnass«  a  gpod  round  virgin ; 
And,  at  first  sight,  reseiDbling.    She's  well 
cIoath*d  too. 

Eum.  But  is  she  sound? 

^  Capt.  Of  wind  and  limb,  I  warrant  her* 

Ettm.  You  ate  instructed,  lady? 

CourL  Yes  J  and  know.  Sir, 
How  to  behave  myself,  ne'er  fear. 

Eum,  Polybius, 
Where  did  he  get  this  vermin? 

1  Ca/i/.  Hang  him,  badger  1 
There's  not  a  hole  free  from  himj   whores 

and  whores*  mates 
Do  all  pay  him  obediencie* 

Eum,  Indeed,  i'lh'  war 
His  Quarter  was  all  whore,  whore  upon  whore. 
And  lin*d  with  whore.  Beshrew  me,  *tis  a  fair 
wliore. 

1  Capt.  She  has  smock'd  away  her  blood  t 
but,  fair  or  fonl. 
Or  blind  or  lame,  that  can  but  lift  her  le^  up* 
Comes  rtot  amiss  to  him ;  he  rides  like  a  night- 
All  ages,  all  religions.  [mare, 

Eum.  Can  you  state  it  ? 

Court.  1*11  make  a  shifti 


Eum.  He  must  lie  with  you,  lady. 
Court.  Let  him;  lie's  not  the  nrst  man  I 
have  lain  with. 
Nor  sliail  uot  be  the  last. 

Enter  Memnon. 

2  Capt.  He  comes ;  no  more  words;  [herj 
She  has  her  lesson  throughly.    How  he  views 

Eum.  Go  forward  now;  so!  bravely;  stand! 

Mem.  Great  lady, 
How  humbly  I  am  bound'-*— ^ 

Court.  You  shall  not  kneel.  Sir.  [soldier ; 
Come,  I  have  done  you  wrongs  Stand,  my 
And  thus  I  make  amends.  \Kisses  him, 

Eum.  A  plague  confound  you!' 
Is  this  your  state? 

2  Capt.  Tis  well  enOUgh. 

Mem.  Ohi  lady,  [beatrty. 

Your  royal  hand,  your  hand,  my  dearesl 
Is  more  thdn  I  must  purchase!  Here,  divine 
I  dare  revenge  my  wrongs. — ^Ha  !  [onC| 

1  Capt.  A  damn'd  foul  one. 

Eum.  The  lees  of  bawdy  prunes,*^  mouroiag 
gloves! 
All  Spoird,  by  HeaV n* 

^^  The  lees  oflnwdy  prcwns  ]  This  reading  obtained  till  1750;  when  the  modest  and  judi- 
cious Editors  of  that  a;ra  chose  lo  substitute  brewis  for  prcwns.  Though  they  may  stand 
excused  for  not  understanding  the  expression,  bawdy  prewjis,  whence  had  they  the  right  of 
iritroducin^  trewis,  vv'uhout  the  least  notice  given  to  their  readers?  That  prunes  is  the  right 
word  (while  brewis  is  devoid  of  meaning)  appears  bevdnd  a  doubt.  Memnon,  taking  the  hand 
of  the  counterfeit  princess,  expresses  a  surprise;  which  Eiinienes  explains  the  cause  of,  by  sup-* 
posing  he  had  discovered  the  lees  of  bawdy  prewns  u[X>n  it.  Slt-wed  prewns  were  the  constant 
appendages  of  a  brothel  in  our  Authors*  time:  The  last  Editor  of* Shakespeare,  in  his  notes  on 
the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  iii.  scene  iii.  furnishes  the  following  proofs  of  this  fact: 

*  Dr.  Lodge,  in  his  numphlet  called  Wit's  Miserie,  or  the  World's  Madnesse,  15g6,  de- 
«  scribes  a  bawd  thus :  *  This  is  shee  that  laics  wait  at  all  the  carriers  for  wenches  new  come 
"  up  to  London ;  and  you  shall  know  her  dwelling  by  a  rfwA  of  stew" d  prunes  in  the  window, 
**  and  two  or  three  fleering  wenches  sit  knitting  or  sowing  in  htfr  shop.' 

'  In  Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  the  male  bawd,excuses  himself  for  having  admitted  £1- 

*  bow's  wife  into  his  house,  by  saying,  *  that  she  came  in  great  with  childi  and  longing  for 
•*  stew* d  prunes,  which  stood  in  a  disn,*  &*c. 

*  Slender,  who  apparently  wishes  to  recommend  himself  to  his  mistress  by  a  seeming  prt^ 
'  pensity  to  love  as  well  as  war,  talks  of  having  measured  weapons  with  al  fencing-master  tor  a 

*  dish  of  stew"  d  prunes* 

*  In  another  old  dramatic  piece,  entitled.  If  this  be  not  a  Good  Play  the  t)ivel  is  in  it, 
«  l6lS,  a  bravo  enters  with  money,  and  says,  "  This  is  the  pension  of  the  stews,  you  need  not 
*'  untie  it;  'tis  stew-money.  Sir,  stcw*d  prune  cash.  Sir.' 

*  Among  the  other  sins  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  once  celebrated  Gabriel  Hervcy,  by  his 

*  antagonist  Nash,  '  to  be  drunk  with  the  sirrop  or  liquor  of  steW^d  prunes,*  is  not  the  least 
insisted  on. 

« In  The  Knave  of  Hearts,  a  collection  of  satirical  poems,  l6lS,  a  whoring  kUave  is  men- 
tioned, as  taking 

'•  Burnt  wine,  steto*d  prunes,  a  punk  to  solace  him.' 

*  In  The  Knave  of  Spades,  another  collection  of  the  same  kind,  lOll,  is  the  following 

*  description  of  a  wanton  inveigling  a  young  man  into  her  house; 

« He  to  his  liquor  falls, 

«*  While  she  unto  her  maids  for  cakes, 
"  Stew* d  prunes,  and  pippins,  calls.' 

*  So,  in  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  a  comedy,  l6l9.  *  To  search  my  house!  I  have 
"  no  varleis,  no  stewed  prunes,  no  she  fiery,'  fstc. 

*  The  passages  already  quoted  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes  was  not 

*  only  the  ancient  designation  of  a  brothel,  but  the  constant  appendage  to  it. 

*  Ihoai  A  Treatise  on  the  Lues  Venerea,  written  by  W.  Clowes,  one  of  her  majesty's 

sui^nsji 
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Mem,  Ha!  tvbo  art  thou? 

1  Capt.  A  shame  on  you. 
You  clawing  scabby  whore ! 

Mem.  I  say,  who  art  thou? 

Eum.  Why,  *tis  the  princesSj  Sir. 

Mem.  The  devil.  Sir! 
'Tis  some  rogue  thing. 

Court,  if  this  abuse  be  love.  Sir, 
Or  I,  that  laid  aside  my  modesty 

Mum.  So  far  thou  It  neyer  find  it. 

Mem.  Do  not  weep; 
For,  if  you  be  the  princess,  I  will  love  you. 
Indeed  I  will,  and  honour  you,  fight  for  you: 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes.  By  Heav*n^  she  stinks ! 

Who  art  thou? 
Stinks  like  a  poison'd  rat  behind  a  hanging. 
"VVoman,  who  art? — Like  a  rotten  cabbage. 

'2  Capi.  You* re  much  to  blame^  Sir;  'tis 
the  princess. 

ilff«.  How! 
She  the  princess? 

JSum.  And  the  lovins  princess. 

1  Capt.  Indeed,  the  doting  princess. 

3l4^,  Come  hither  once  more; 
The  princess  smells  like  moming^s  breathy 
pure  amber. 

Beyond  the  courted  India  in  her  spices. 

Still  a  dead  rat,  by  Heaven !  Thou  a  princess  ? 

£um.  What  a  dull  whore  is  Ibis? 

Mem,  I'll  tell  you  presently; 
For,  if  she  be  a  princess,  as  she  may  be 
And  yet  stink  too,  and  strongly,  I  shall  find 

her. 
Fetch  the  Numid'ian  lion  I  brought  over : 
If  she  be  sprung  from  th*  royal  blood — the 
lion! 


He*ll  do  you  re\'ereace ;  else— 

Court*  I  beseech  your  lordship^— -» 

Eum.  He*ll  tear  her  all  to  pieces.^' 

Court.  I  am  no  princess.  Sir. 

Mem.  Who  brought  thee  hither? 

2  Capl.  If  you  confess,  we*U  hangyoq. 

Court.  Good  my  lord 

Mem.  Who  art  thou  then? 

Court.  A  poor  retaining  whore.  Sir, 
To  one  of  your  lordship's  captains. 

Mem.  Alas,  poor  whore! 
Go;  be  a  whore  still,  and  stink  worse.    Ha, 
ha,  ha!  [£aiV  Courtezan, 

What  fools  are  these,  and  coxcombs ! 

\^Exit  Memnon. 

Eum.  I  am  right  glad  yet. 
He  takes  it  with  such  lightness, 

1  Capt   Methinks  his  face  too 

Is  not  so  clouded  as  it  was.    How  he  looks  1 
Eum.  Where's  your  dead  rat? 

2  Capt.  Tbe  devil  dine  upon  her! 
LioBs?    Why,   what  a  medicine   had   he 

gotten 
To  try  a  whore ! 

Enter  Siremon. 

Stre.  Here's  one  from  Polydor  stays  to  speak 

with  ve. 
Eum.  VVith  whom?  p>een? 

Sire.  With  all.     Where  has  the  general 
He's  laughing  to  himself  extremely. 

Eum.  Come, 
m  tell  ihee  how ;  I'm  glad  yet  he's  so  merry. 

[^Exeuttt^ 


ACT   V, 


fnter  Chilax  and  Priestess. 

Chi.  WrUAT  lights  are  those  that  enter 

^  ^  there?  Still  nearer? 

Plague  o'  your  rotten  itch  1  69  you  draw  me 

hither 
Into  the  temple^  to  betray  me?  Was  there  no 

place 
To  satisfy  your  sin  in — Gods  forgive  me! 
Still  they  come  forward. 

Priest.  Peace,  you  fool !  I  have  found  it  : 
'Tis  the  young  princess  Csi^lis. 


Chi.  Tis  the  devil. 
To  claw  us  for  our  catterwauling. 

Priest.  Retire  softly. 
I  did  not  look  for  you  these  two  hours,  lady^ 
Beshrewyour  haste!— That  way.  [To  Ckildx. 

Chi.  1  hat  Koes  to  th'  altar. 
You  old  blind  beast  • 

Priest.  I  know  not ;  any  way. 
Still  ihey  come  nearer.     I'll  in  to  th'  oracle, 

Chi.  That's  well  remember'd;  Til  iu  with 


you. 

Priest. 


Do. 


[£j:eii8/. 


'  surgeons,  1696,  and  other  books  of  the  same  kind,  it  appears  that  prunes  were  directed  to  be 
*  boiled  in  broth  for  those  persons  already  infected,  and  that  both  stewed  prunes  and  roasted 


*  apples  were  commonly,  though  unsuccessfully,  taken  by  way  of  prevention.' 
Mr.  Steevens's  note  is  upon  the  words,  *  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than 


in  a  stew*d 


^7  Eum.  He* II  tear  her  ail  to  pieces."]  This  is  given  to  Euments  in  all  the  editions,  when 
it  is  evidently  the  conclusion  of  Memnon's  speech.  Seward. 

Tbe  speech  belongs  to  Eumenes;  had  it  been  M^mnon's^  it  would  run,  lie" it  tear  you 
all  to  pieces. 
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Enter  Calis  and  her  train,  with  lights,  sing- 
ing :  LiUcippe  and  Cleantke. 

SONG. 

Oh,  fair  sweet  goddess,  queen  of  loves. 
Soft  and  gentle  as  thy  doves, 
Humble-ey'd,  and  ever  ruing 
Those  ix)oV  hearts,  their  loves  pursuing ! 
Oh,  thou  mother  of  delights, 
Crowner  of  all  happy  nights. 
Star  of  dear  content  and  pleasure. 
Of  mutual  loves  the  endless  treasure! 
Accept  this  sacrifice  we  bring. 
Thou  continual  yonth  and  spring, 
Grant  this  lady  her  desires. 
And  ev'ry  hour  we'll  crown  thy  fires. 

Enter  a  Nun. 

Nun.  You  about  her,  all  retire. 

Whilst  the  princess  feeds  the  fire. 
When  your  devotions  ended  be 
To  th'  oracle  I  will  attend  ye. 

{_Exit  Nun,  and  draws  the  curtain 
close  to  Calis, 

Enter  Slremon  and  Eumenes, 

Stre,  lie  will  abroad. 

Eum,  How  does  his  hqmour  hold  him? 

Stre.  He's  now  grown  wondrous  sad,  weeps 

often  too,  [ly. 

Talks  of  his  brother  to  himself,  starts  straqge- 

Eum.  Does  he  not  curse? 

Stre.  No. 

Eum.  Nor  break  out  in  fury. 
Off' ring  some  new  attempt?     * 

Stre.  Neither.     •  To  th'  temple,' 
Js  all  we  hear  of  now:  What  there  he  will 
do [him. 

Euni-  I  hope  repent  his  folly  j  let's  be  near 

Stre.  Where  are  the  rest? 

Eum.  About  a  business  [madness. 

Concerns  him  mainly;  if  Heav'n  cure  this 
{le's  man  for  ever,  Stfemon. 

S>tre.  Does  the  king  know  it? 

Eum.  Yes,  and  much  troubled  with  it,  he's 
now  cone  . 
To  seek  his  sister  out. 

Stre,  Come,  let's  away  then.         \^Exeunt. 

Enter  Nun,  she  opens  the  curtain  to  Calis, 
Calis  at  the  oracle. 

Nun.  Peace  to  your  prayers,  lady !  Will  it 
please  you 
To  pass  on  to  the  oracle? 
Calis.  Most  humbly. 

[Chilax  and  Prh^l^9S  in  the  orach. 


Chi.  Do  you  hear  that? 
Priest.  Yes;  lie  close. 
Chi.  A  wildfire  take  you!  [now  { 

What  shall  become  of  me  ?  I  shall  be  fiang'ci 
Is  this  a  time  to  shake?  a  halter  shake  you! 
Come  up  and  juggle,  come. 
Priest,  I'm  monstrous  fearful! 
Chi.  Up,  you  old  gaping  oyster,  up  and 
answer!  [me 

A  mouldy  mange  upon  your  chaps!  Yoa  told 
I  was  safe  here  till  tne  bell  rung. 

Priest.  I  was  prevented,  [princess  , 

And  did  not  look  these  three  heu^  for  the 
Chi.  Shall  we  be  taken? 
Priest.  Speak,  for  love's  sake,  Chilax! 
I  cannot,  nor  I  dare  not, 
Chi.  I'll  speak  treason. 
For  1  had  as  lieve  be  hang'd  for  that—* 
Priest.  Good  Chilax  I 
C/ii.  Must  it  be  sung  or  said?  What  shall 
I  tell 'em? 
They're  here;  here  now,  preparing. 
Priest.  Oh,  my  conscience ! 
Clii   Plague  o*  your  spur-gall*d  conscience  I 
does  it  tire  now. 
Now  when  it  should  be  toughest?  I  oould 

make  thee ? 

Priest.  Save  us  J  we^re  both  undone  else. 
Chi,  Down,  you  dog  then  l 
Be  (juiet,  and  be  stanch  too;  no  inundations. 
Nu?i.  Here  kneel  iigain;  and  Venus  grant 

your  wishes ! 
Calis,  Oh,  divinest*^'  star  of  Heav'n, 
Tliou  in  pow'r  above  the  seven ; 
Thou  sweet  kindler  of  desires, 
'Till  they  grow  to  mutual  fires: 
Thou,  oh,  gentle  queen,  that  art 
Curer  of  each  wounded  heart: 
Thou  the  fuel,  and  the  flame; 
Thou  in  Heav*n,  and  here  the  sauie : 
Thou  the  wooer,  and  the  woo'd  ; 
Thou  the  hunger,  and  the  food : 
Thou  the  prayer,  and  the  pray'd  ; 
Thou  what  is,  or  shall  be  said  : 
Thou  still  young,  and  golden  tressedj 
Make  me  by  thy  answer  blessed ! 
ChL  When?  [by  all  means; 

Priest.  Now  speak  handsomely,  and  small 
I  have  told  you  what.  [Thuneler. 

Chi.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  new  tale. 
Now  for  my  neck-verse,^^    j  have  heard  thy 

pray'rs. 
And  wafk  m^  well, 

}litsic,    Fhnus  descends. 

Nun,  The  goddess  is  displeased  much ; 
The  temple  shakes  ^ii^  tot^rs :  She  appears. 
Bow,  la,dy^  bqwl 


**  O  divine  star  fif  Hcavn.^  Former  editions,  Seumrd^ 

^5  Now  for  my  neck-verse.J  When  a  person  formerly  had  the  benefit  of  clergy  allowed 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  read,  and  one  verse  was  always  selected  for  that  purpose.  It  was  that 
containing  the  words  miserere  fi»ei  I^eus^  which,  from  tl^at  cirpumstJ^nce,  obtained  the  nanae 
of  the  neck'VCTse,  It. 
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Venus.  Purge  me  the  temple  round. 
And  live  by  tbis  example  bencefortb  sound. 
Virgin,  J  have  seen  thy  tears. 
Heard  thy  wishes,  and  thy  fears; 
Thy  holy  incense  flew  above. 
Hark,  therefore,  to  thy  doom  in  love : 
Had  ihy  heart  been  soft  at  first. 
Now  thou  hadst  allay'd  thy  thirst; 
Had  thy  stubborn  witi  but  bended. 
All  thy  sorrows  here  had  ended; 
Therefore  to  be  just  in  love, 
A  strange  fortune  thou  must  prove; 
And,  for  thou'st  been  stern  and  coy, 
A  dead  love  thou  shalt  enjoy. 

Calit.  Oh,  gentle  goddess! 

Fenut.  Rise,  thy  doom  is  «id» 

And  fear  not;  I  shall  please  thee  with  the 

dead.  [Ascends, 

Nun,  Go  up  into  the  temple,  and  there  end 

Your  holy  rites ;  the  eoddess  smiles  upon  you. 

^Exeunt  Calls  and  Nun, 

Enter  CkUax  in  his  robe. 

Chi.  1*11  n«  more  oiacles,  nor  miracles, 
Vor  no  more  church-work ;  1*11  be  drawn  and 

hang*d  first. 
Am  not!  torn a-pieces  with  the  thunder? 
Death,  I  can  scarce  believe  I  live  yet! 
It  gave  me  on  the  buttocks  a  cruel,  a  huge 
bane!  [^whips. 

I  had  as  lieve  ha*  had  *em  8cratch*d  with  dog- 
Be  quiet  heiiceforth,  now  ye  feel  the  end  on*t, 
I  would  advise  ye,  my  old  friends;  the  good 
gentlewoman  f  mumping 

Is  strucken  dumb,  and  there  her  grace  sits 
Like  an  old  ape  eating  brawn.   Sure  the  good 
goddess  [princess. 

Knew  my  intent  was  honest,  to  save  the 
And  how  we  young  men  are  entic'd  to  wick- 
edness [too. 
By  these  lewd  women ;  I  had  paid  for*t  else 
J*m  monstrous  holy  now,  and  cruel  fearful. 
Oh,  'twas  a  plaguy  thump,  charged  with  a 
vengeance! 

(Enter  Siphax,  walks  softly  over  the  stage, 
and  goes  tn.) 

'Would  I  were  well  at  home!  The  best  is, 
'tis  not  day.  [anon.  Sir. 

Who's  that?  ha!  Siphax?  1*11  be  with  you 
You  shall  be  oracled,  I  warrant  you. 
And  thunder'd  too,  as  well  as  I ;  your  lordship 

(Enter  Memnon,  Eumenes,  Strenum,  and 

two  servants  carrying  torches.) 

Must  needs  enjoy  the  princess?  yes.     Ha! 

torches?  ^  [mad. 

And  Memnon  coming  this  way?  He's  dog- 


And  ten  to  one  appearing  thus  unto  him. 
He  worries  me.     I  must  go  by  him. 

Eum,  Sir? 

Mem,  Ask  me  no  further  questions.   What 
art  thou? 
How  dost  thou  stare?  Stand  off!  Nay,  look 

upon  me, 
I  do  not  shake,  nor  fear  thee. 

[Draws  his  sword* 

Chi.  HewillkiUme: 
This  is  for  chnrch-work. 

Mem,  Why  dost  thou  appear  now? 
Thou  wert  fairly  slain.  I  know  thee.  Diodes, 
And    know  thine   envy  to  mine  honour: 
But 

Chi.  Sta||r,  Memnon, 
I  am  a  spirit,  and  thou  canst  not  hurt  me. 

Eum.  This  is  the  voice  of  Chilax. 

Stre.  What  makes  he  thus? 

Chi,  Tis  true  that  I  was  slain  in  field,  but 
foully,  [S^^^^  ^^» 

By  multitudes,    not  manhood:    Therefore, 
I  do  appear  again  to  quit  mine  honour. 
And  on  thee  single. 

Mem.  I  accept  the  challenge. 
Where? 

Chi.  On  the  Stygian  banks. 

Mem.  When? 

Chi.  Four  days  hence. 

Mem.  Go,  noble  ghost,  1  will  attend. 

Chi.  J  thank  you. 

Stre.  You*ve  sav'd  vour  throat,  and  hand- 
somely •  Farewell,  Sir.       [Exit  Chilax. 

Mem.  Sm^  me  the  battle  of  Pelusium, 
/In  which  this  worthy  died. 

Eum.  This  will  spoil  all,  [down.  Sir, 

And  make  him  worse  than  e'er  he  was.    Sit 
And  give  yourself  to  rest. 

SONG. 

Arm,  arm,  arm,  arm!  the  scouts  are  all 
come  in.  [nours  win. 

Keep  vour  ranks  close,  and  now  your  Ikk 
Behold  from  yonder  hill  the  foe  appears ; 
Bows,  bills,  glaves,  arrows,  shields,  and 
spears;  [pouring;'* 

Like  a  dark  wood  he  comes,  or  tempest 
Oh,' view  the  wings  of  horse  the  meadows 
scouring. 
The  van-guutl  marches  bravely.    Hark,  the 
drums!  Dub,  dub. 

They  meet,  they  meet,  and  now  the  battk 
comes. 
See  how  the  arrows  fly. 
That  darken  all  the  sky; 
Harklmw  the  trumpets  sound. 
Hark  how  the  hills  rebound ! 

Tara,  lara,  tara,  tara,  tara. 


'®  Like  a  dark  wood  he  comes,  or  tempest  pouring,^  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  chud  for 
wood;  but  I  much  prefer  the  old  reading.  The  closeness  and  firmness  of  an  army,  the  gnyves 
of  spears,  and  the  dark  horror  of  the  soUiers'  looks,  are  all  finely  imaged  in  this  simile  of  a 
dark  wood  moving.  One  might  indeed  quote  several  authors,  Grreek,  Roman,  and  JEogUdi^  ia 
support  of  both  leadmgB,  bnt  that  is  pot  at  present  my  province.  Seward. 
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Hark  how  the  horses  charge !  in  .boys,  boys  in ! 
The  battle  totters ;  now  the  wounds  begin  j 
Oh,  how  they  cry. 

Oh,  how  tliej' die!  [thunder! 

Room  for  the  valiant  Memnon  arm*d  with 

See  how  he  breaks  the  ranks  asunder. 
Tbc^  fly,  they  fly !  Eumenes  has  the  chase^ 
Ana  brave  Polybius  makes,  good  his  place. 
To  the  plains,  to  the  woods. 
To  the  rocks,  to  the  floods. 
They  fly  for  succour.    Follow,  follow,  fol- 
low! 
Hark  how  the  soldiers  hollow !    He^g  key  I 
Brave  Diocles  is  dead. 
And  all  his  soldiers  fled. 
The  battle's  won,  and  lost. 
That  many  a  life  has  cost. 

Mem.  Now  forward  to  the  temple. 

lExeunt. 

Enter  ChiUuf. 

Chi.  Are  you  gone?  f miracle? 

How  have  1  'scan'd  this  morning?  By  what 
Sure  I  am  ordain  d  for  some  brave  end. 

Enter  Che. 

Che,  How  is  it? 

Chi.  Come;  *tis  as  well  as  can  be. 

Che.  But  is  it  possible 
This  should  be  true  you  tell  me! 

Chi.  *Tis  most  certain. 

Che.  Such  a  gross  ass  to  love  the  princess? 

Chi.  Peace;  [perfect 

Pull  your  robe  ctose  about  you.  You  are 
In  all  I  taught  you? 

Che.  Sure. 

Chi.  Gods  g^ve  thee  good  luck ! 
Tis  strange  my  brains  should  still  be  beating 
knavery,  [mischiefs. 

For  all  these  dangers;  but  they>e  needful 
And  such  ar^  nuts  to  me,  and  I  must  do  'em. 
You  will  remember  me?  « 

Che.  By  this  kbs,  Chilax  I  [dcr. 

Chi.  No  more  of  that;  I  fear  another  thun«' 

Cloe.  We  are  not  i'  th'  temple,  man. 

Enter  Siphax. 

Chi.  Peace;  here  he  comes. 

Now  to  our  business  handsomely.     Away 

now!  {Exit,  with  Che. 

Sip.  'Twas  sure  the  princess,  for  he  kneel'd 

unto  her. 

And  she  look'd  every  way :  I  hope  the  oracle 

Has  made  me  happy ;  me  1  hope  sue  look*d  for. 

(Enter  Chilax  and  Che,  at  the  other  door.) 

Fortune,  I  will  so  honour  thee!   Love,'  so 

adore  thee!        ^  [again  too; 

She's  here  again;    looks  round  about  her, 

Tis  done,  I  know  'tis  done  I  *Tb  Chilax  with 

her. 
And  I  shall  know  of  him.    Who's  that? 

Chi.  Speak  softly : 
The  princess  from  the  oracle. 


Sip.  She  views  me ; 
By  Heav'n  she  beckons  roe! 

Chi.  Come  ntrar»  she  would  have  yon. 
jS'tp.  Oh,  rovat  lady!         [Kisses  her  hand. 
Chi.  She  wills  you  read  that;  for  belike 
she's  bound  to  silence  rj'^*"- 

For  such  a  time.   She's  wondrous  sracious  to 
Sip.  Heav'n  make  me  thankful  I  " 
Chi.  She  would  have  you  read  it. 

[iTe  reads* 
Sip.  Siphax,  the  will  of  Heav'n  hath  cast 
me  on  thee 
To  be  thy  wife,  whose  will  must  be  nbey*d : 
Use  me  with  honour,  I  shall  love  thee  dearly. 
And  make  thee  understand  thy  worths  here- 
after. 
Convey  me  to  a  secret  ceremony. 
That  both  our  hearts  and  loves  may  be  united  | 
And  use  no  language,  till  before  my  brother 
We  both  apppear,  where  I  will  shew  the 
oracle;  [answer. 

For  till  that  time  Pm  bound,  1  must  not  an- 
Sip.  Ohy happy  I! 
Chi.  You're  a  made  man. 
Sip.  But,  Chilax, 
Where  are  her  women? 

Chi.  None  but  your  grace's  sbter 
(Because  she  would  have  it  private  to  the 

world  yet) 
Knows  of  tnis  business. 

Sip.  I  shall  thank  thee,  Chilax; 
Thou  art  a  x^areful  man. 
Chi.  Your  grace's  servant 
Sip.  ril  find  a  fit  place  for  thee. 
Chi.  If  you  will  not,  [ward ; 

There's  a  good  lady  wilL  She  points  you  for- 
Away,  and  take  your  fortune  ^  not  a  word^ 

So;  you  are  greas'd,  I  hope. 

\Extunt  Siphax  and  Che,  manet  Ckilax* 

(Enter  Stremon,  Fool,  and  Page.) 

Stremon,  Fool,  Picus! 
Where  have  you  left  your  lord? 

Stre.  V  iW  temple,  Chilax. 

Chi.  Why  are  you  from  him  ? 

Stre.  Why,  the  king  is  with  him« 
And  all  the  lords. 

Chi.  Is  not  the  princess  there  too  ? 

Stre.  Yes.  [bitterly; 

And  the  strangest  coil  amongit'em — She  weens 
The  king  entreats,  and  frowns;  my  brd,  lixe 
autumn,  [temj^ 

Drops  ofl"  his  hopes  by  handfuls;   all  tbt 
Sweats  with  this  agony. 

Chi.  Where's  young  Polydor? 

Stre.  Dead,  as  they  said,  o'  th*  sodden. 

Chi.  Dead? 

Stre.  For  certain; 
But  not  yet  known  abroad. 

Chi.  There's  a  new  trouble. 
A  brave  young  man  he  was;  bat  we  most  sll 
die.  [momii^ 

Sire.  Did  not  the  genend  meet  yon  tha 
Like  a  tali  stalliou  nun? 
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Chi,  No  more  o*  that,  boy. 

&tre.  You  had  been  ferreting. 

CAi.  Thai's  all  one.    Fool!  [fick. 

My  master  Fool,  that  taught  my  wits  to  traf- 
\Vnat  has  your  wisdom  done?  How  have  you 
proQted?  [empty; 

Out  with  your  audit:  Come,  you  are  not 
Pat  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence,  do,  you 
shak  er.^ '  Fcoxcomb  1 

What  think  you  of  this  shaking?  Here's  wit. 
Ha,  boys?  ha,  my  fine  rascals?  here's  a  ring;  7* 
How  right  they  gol  [Pults  out  a  purse. 

FooL  Oh,  let  me  ring  the  fore  beU. 

Chi   And  here  are  thumpers,  chequins; 
golden  rogues: 
Wit,  wit,  ye  rascaist 

Fool.  I  have  a  sty  here,^^  Chilax. 

Chi.  1  have  no  gold  to  cure  it,  not  a  penny. 
Not  one  cross,  cavalier :  We  are  dull  soldiers. 
Gross  heavy-headed  fellows ;  fight  for  victuals ! 

Fool,  Why,  you  are  the  spirits  of  the  time. 

Chi.  By  no  means. 

FooL  The  valiant,  fiery! 7* 

Chi.  Fy,  fyl  no. 

Fool.  Be-lee  me.  Sir— 

Chi.  I  would  I  could.  Sir. 

TooL  I  will  satisfy  you.  [poor  boy, 

Chi.  But  1  will  not  content  you.     Alas, 

Thou  8hew*8t  an  honest  nature;  wecp'st  for 

thy  master?  [chiefs. 

There's  a  red,  roguc,^'  to  buy  thee  handker- 

FooL  He  was  an  honest  gentleman,  I  hmrt 
lost  too 

Chi.  You  have  indeed,  your  labour.  Fool. 
But,  Stremon, 
Dost  thou  want  money  too?  No  Tirtoe  living? 
No  firking  out  at  fingers'  ends? 

Sire.  It  seems  so. 

Chi.  Willyejall  serve  me? 

Sire.  Yes,  when  you  are  lord-general; 
For  less  I  will  not  go. 

Chi.  There's  ff>\d  for  thee  then; 
Thou  hast  a  soldier's  mind.    Fool! 

Fool.  Here,  your  first  man. 

Chi.  1  will  give  thee  for  thy  wit,  (for  'tis  a 
fine  wit, 
A  dainty  diving  wit)  hold  up!— just  nothing. 


Go,  graze  T  th'  commons  5  yet  I  am  merci« 

tul [gown. 

There's  sixpence :  Buy  a  saucer,  steal  an  old 
And  beg  i*  th'  temple  for  a  prophet    Come 

away,  boys  1  [sirrah; 

Let's  see  now  things  are  carried.    Fool !  up. 
You  may  chance  get  a  dinner.    Boy,  your 

prererment 
I'll  undertake;  for  vour  brave  master*s  sake. 
You  shall  not  perisn. 
Fool.  Chilax! 

C/u.  Please  me  well.  Fool,  [temple. 

And  you  shall  light  my  pipes.     Away  to  th* 
Butsuy;  the  king's  here:  Sport  upon  sport, 

boys. 

Enter  Kinfc,  Lords^  Siphax  kneeling, 
Cloe  with  a  veil. 

King.  What  would  you  have,  captain  ? 
Speak  suddenly,  for  I  am  wondrous  bu^. 

Sip.  A  pardon,  royal  Sir. 

King.  For  what? 

iSfp.  For  that  [alone.  Sir; 

Which  was  Heav'n*s  will,  should  not  be  mins 
My  marrying  with  this  lady. 

King.  It  needs  no  pardon. 
For  marriage  is  no  sin. 

Sip.  Not  in  itself.  Sir;  [knows. 

But  in  presuming  too  much:  Yet,  Heav'u 
So  does  the  oracle  that  cast  it  on  me. 
And  —  the  princess,  royal  Sir. 

King.  What  princess?  [your  sister. 

Sip.^  Oh,  be  not  angry,  my  dread  king! 

King.  My  sister?  she  si'  th^  temple,  mao, 

Sip.  She  IS  here.  Sir.  [the  altar. 

Lord.  The  captain's  mad{  she's  kneeling  at 

King.  I  know  she  is.— With  all  my  heart, 
good  captain, 
I  do  forgive  ye  both :  Be  nnveil'd,  lady. 

IPuts  off  her  veil. 

Will  you  have  more  ibi^giveness?  The  man's 

frantic.  (joy.  Sir! 

Come,  let's  go  briJKt^  her  out.    God  give  yoa 

.    Sip.  Howt  Cloe?  my  old  Cloe? 

[Exeunt  King,  Lords» 

Cloe.  Even  the  same.  Sir.  [tent! 

ChL  Gods  give  your  manhood  milch  con* 


7'  Do  ym  shaker?]  As  I  know  no  suefa  word  as  this,  I  believe  it  en  accidental  corruption 
from  a  junction  of  two  words  which  should  have  been  separate.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reids.  Do  you  shake?  Here,  what  think  you,  &c,  but  as  it  is  most  probable, 
Chilax  means  to  call  the  I^l  shaker,  we  have  followed  the  old  books,  only  inserting  a  comma^ 

'*  HfTt^s  41' ring. J  Meaning  the  rin^ngoi  the  money.    So  Shakespeare  compares  a  voice 
$»  a  piece  of  nncurrent  gold,  cracked  in  the  ring. 

7^  /  have  a  stjr  here^  A  sty  on  his  ey«,  desiring  to  have  it  stroked  with  money ;  so  Chilax 
More, 

Put  out  mine  ey«  with  twehe^pence. 

^*  The  valiant  firie.]  I  have  ventured  to  change  this  for  what  I  think  the  true  word!  Seward, 
Mr.  Seward  iotfine  substitutes yHr.    The  w^rd  we  have  adopted  is  with  scarce  any  vio- 
lence to  the  old  text. 

n  ■      ,  ,     ..   weep*st  for  thy  master  f 

There's  u  red  rogue  to  buy  thee  handkerehie/s,']  We  can't  explain  this|  yet  think  we 
^hpoki  sepenue  red  rogue,  and  read. 

There's  a  red,  rogue,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs. 
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Hark  how  the  horses  charge !  in  .boys,  boys  in ! 
The  battle  totters ;  now  the  wounds  tiegin  j 
Oh,  how  they  cry, 

O  h ,  how  t  h ey  d ie !  [th  under  1 

Room  for  the  valiant  Memnon  arm'd  with 

See  how  he  breaks  the  ranks  asunder. 

They  fly,  they  fly !  Eumenes  has  the  chase. 

Ana  brave  Polybius  makes. good  his  place. 

To  the  plains,  to  the  woods. 

To  the  rocks,  to  the  floods. 

They  fly  for  succour.    Follow^  follow,  fol« 

low! 
Hark  how  the  soldiers  hollow  1    Hey,  hey  ! 
Brave  Diocles  is  dead. 
And  all  his  soldiers  fled. 
The  battle's  won,  and  lost. 
That  many  a  life  has  cost. 


Sip.  She  vievirs  me ; 

By  Heav'n  sht  beckons  ro« 
Chi.  Couie  near,  she  '/ 
Sip.  Oh,,  royal  ladvy     ^ 
Chi.  She  wills  y         ^ 
she*s  bound*  .        ^ 

For  such  a  timr  /^  ^ 
Sip.  Heav'-  >§V^^ 
Chi.  She>^-V.-^    ^ 


\_Eieuni: 
leanihe,  and 

icscn-e  you,  loves 


Mem,  Now  forward  to  the  temple. 

r 


Enler  ChiUue. 
Chi.  Arc  you  gone? 
How  have  I  'scan*d  this  mo* 
Sure  I  am  ordain  d  for  som 


^i-upon 


thee. 


/     ^  . 


..^^ffti^flcsty  shall 


Cloe.  How  is  it? 

Chi.  Come;  'li? 

Cloe,  But  i£i  1' 
This  should  \v 

Chi.  Tis  ^ 

Cloe.  Sr  ;  ■■  ;^  u 

Chi.  P 
Pull  yc 
In  all  ' 

Cli 


^'^^^^rhe  world. 


7b^' 


,  soldier- 


J. ooefter  oracle  7« ■ 

■^5^hax;rU  fit  you  with 


'^M.-^^'t^iTIll! 


Ti' 

F 

J 


C      ^  (hT^'^   itii^h  half  an  hour  now  ? 

When  I  need  another  oracle.']  This  line  was  misplaced  to  Cloe.     Mr. 
: r —  :.  ._j ?__  ^^  pointing.  Seward. 

""  en  I  need  another  oracle 


olencc  h'  had  us'd 

iis  brother  crossed  it; 

jiights  siill  inhabit  in, 

/th :  Look  on  him,  la^  ; 

V  /   :  so  far  consumed  him  yet, 

v;-    .    /     u  him,  or  sickness' sunk  nim, 

.id:  Look  on  his  honour,  sister; 

-ars  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles 

' '    on  it; 

^xo  sad  demolishment,  nor  death  can  reach  it : 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  Heav*n,  that  nig^tlj 

waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker,^^ 
And  not  the  weakness :  Look  with  your  vir- 
tuous eyes; 
And  then  clad  royalty  in  all  his  conquests. 
His  matchless  love  hung  with  a  thousand  me* 

rits, 
Eternal  youth  attending,  fame  and  fortune ; 
Time  and  oblivion  vexing  at  his  virtues. 
He  shall  appear  a  miracle :  Look  on  our  dan- 
Look  on  the  publick  ruin.  [g^rs» 
Cal\$.  Oh,  dear  brother!                [waters. 
King.  Fy  I  let  us  not,  like  proud  and  greedy 
Gain  to  give  off  again  :  This  is  our  sea. 
And  you,   his  Cynthia,   govern  him;   taka 
heed :                                               [any. 


His  floods  have  been  as  high  and 


7t 

as 


cufi^  ' 


ftf  ^^«curred  with  me  in  restoring  it,  and  correcting  the 
-^^psoflf^j^^f  the  line  we  think  is  Cloes:  then  Siphav,  JVh 
^e  ^f^^^iew  the  wonders%fthe  glorious  Maker, 
'Ad  *^l  '^'  weakness^  This  passage  seems  very  absurd. 

f  creation,  and  not  the  weakness  of  it,  though  it  daily  verges  towards  its  dissolution  f 


Does  it  mean,  to  see  the  beau* 


^lonous 
avoid  this 


/ifs  ^^rding  to  the  grammatical  construction,  the  weakness  is  the  weakness  of  the  gh 
^^i^Tand  not  of  the  creation.    The  only  tolerable  reading  which  I  can  suggest,  to  avow 

a^**       '    '  And  sec  no  weakness. 

But  I  ^^^^^  ^*^^  *^*^  ^^^^  enough  to  admit  it  into  the  text.  Seward, 

The  meaning,  we  think,  is  obvious,  and  is,  '  Look  on  Memnon's  virtues,  atid  not  his 
(  faults;  as  Heaven  contemplates  the  wonders,  not  the  weakness,  of  tlie  Creator.' 
The  first  folio  reads,  To  view  the  wonders  of  my  glorious  Maker. 
78  JJis  Hoods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any, 
And  gloriously  now  is  got  up  to  the  girdle. 

The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchased."]  The  emendation  of  this  passage  gave  me  greater  plea- 
sure than  usual,  as  it  retrieved  a  fine  poetical  image,  which  by  the  corruption  of  the  press 
appeared  utier  ol)scurity  to  Mr.Sympson,  and  was  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Theobald.  By 
observing  the  tendency  of  the  metaphor,  the  two  following  passages  occurred.  Cymbeline, 
act  iii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  the  island  of  BritaiH, 


-  which  stands 


'  Like  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
•  With  rocks  unskaleable,  and  roaring  waters.* 


^ 
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Viously  lie*8  now  got  up  to  girdle 

'doms  he  hath  purcha8*d.    Noble 

[heed 

\ir  vtrttte  from  him;  oh,  take 

V  to  nothing;  take  heed,  Cali9l 

\  of  Heav'n  (not  mine)  which 

Xi,  for  aught  I  know, 

WdA,  1  must  love  no- 

[with! 

>  must  I  be  blessM 

the  oak  and  clips 


[gether. 
vTall 


et  theyudl  to- 
l  live  to  love 
[him! 
^ome  reward  yet : 
at  sorrows. 
•     j^T  ^  ^in,  soldier;  [*em, 

"\^  .ttt'ul  ones;  lay  but  a  si^h  upon 

tdight  they  will  conceive  to  inhnites : 
a>ld  you  what  you  d  find  'em. 
Eum.  [within,]  Room  before  there!'' 

Enter  a  Jttneral,  Captains  following,  and 
Eumenes, 

King,    How  now?    what*8   this?    more 
drops  to  th' ocean? 
Whose  body's  this? 

Eum.  The  noble  Polydor; 
This  speaks  his  death. 

Mem,  My  brother  dead? 

Calis.  Oh;  goddess! 
Oh,  cruel,  cmcl  Venus!  here's  my  fortune;' 

king.  Read,  captain. 

Mem.  Read  aloud.     Farewell,  my  follies ! 

Eum.  [rhuting.']  *  To  the  excellent  princess 
Calis.  .  [ment. 

Be  wise  as  you  are  beauteous;  love  with  judg- 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  niy  noble  bro- 
ther; 
Value  desert  and  virtue,  thcj  arc  jewels 
Fit  for  your  worth  and  wearing.    Take  heed. 

The  gods'reward  ingratitude  most  grievous. 
Hemember  me  no  more ;  or,  if  you  must, 
S^  me  in  noble  Memnon's  love^  I  dwell 
there; 


I  duTst  not  lire,  becaose^I  durst  not  vnroni;, 

him. 
I  can  no  more;  make  me  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.     Fare- 
well!' 
3fem.  And  didst  thou  die  for  me 
King.  Excellent  virtue ! 
What  will  you  now  do? 

Calis.  Dwell  for  ever  here.  Sir. 
Mem.  For  me,  dear  Polydor?  oh,  worthy 
young  man  I  [pence  I 

Oh,  love,  love,  love!    Love  above  lecom- 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honesty ! 
Good  lady,  leave;  you  must  have  no  share 
here ;  [store  me. 

Take  home  your  sorrows :  Here's  enough  to 
Brave  glorious  griefs!  Was  ever  such  a  bro- 
ther? 
Turn  all  the  stories  over  in  the  world  yet. 
And  search  thro*  all  the  memories  of  man- 
kind, fall. 
And  find  me  such  a  friend !  H*  has  out^obne 
Outstripp'd  *em  sheerly;  all,  all,  thou  hast, 
Polydor!                                          [ness. 
To  die  for  me?  Why,  as  I  hope  for  happi- 
'Twas  one  o'  th*  rarest^  thought-on  things,  the 

bravest. 
And  carried  beyond  compass  of  our  actions. 
I  wonder  how  he  hit  it ;  a  young  man  too. 
In  all  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  and  beauty. 
In  all  the  fulness  of  his  vems  and  wishes, 
W^oo'd  by  that  paradise,  that  would  catch 

Heav'n  1 
It  startles  me  extremely.*^  Thou  bless'd  ashes. 
Thou  faithful  monument^  where  love  and 

friendship 
Shall,  while  tne  world  is,  work  new  miracles! 
Calis.  Oh,* let  me  speak  too! 
Mem.  No,  not  yet.    Thou  man, 
(For  we  are  but  man's  shadows)  only  man 
I  have  not  words  to  utter  him.    Speak,  lady; 
I'll  think  a  while. 

Calis,  The  godHess  grants  me  this  vet, 
I  shall  enjoy  thee  dead :  *'  No  tomb  sfiall  hold 
thee  [tears : 

But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my 
Over  thy  hearse  my  sorrows,  like  sad  arms. 
Shall  hang  for  ever :  On  the  toughest  marble 
Mine  eye*  shall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph : 


I  thought  therefore  that  waters  jjtVcf/tiig  a  kingdom  was  a  similar  metaphor;  and  then  recol- 
lected, that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (which  was  wrote  by  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in 
conjectioQ)  act  v.  scene  i.  walls  are  called  The  stony  girths  of  cities.    I  therefore  was  fully  • 
satisfy 'd  that  I  had  hit  upon  the  true  reading;  and  long  afterwards  I  met  in  the  Captain  witn 
the  very  expression,  act  it.  scene  i.  speaking  of  soldiers, 

'  That  whilst  the  wars  were,  served  like  walls  and  ribs 

To  girdle  in  the  kingdom.  Seward. 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  variation ;  though  it  would  be  nearer  the  old  text  to  read. 
And  gloriously  now  is  got  up  to  girdle. 

79  Room  before  there."]  These  words  (which  complete  the  verse)  are  only  in  the  first  folio* 
Th^  are  there  made  a  continuation  of  Calis's  speech. 

^  It  starts  me  extremely.]  Former  editions.     ^  Seward. 

'*  I  shall  enjoy  the  dead.}  The  context,  we  think,  authoriieg  the  alteration  we  have  madt. 
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Sire.  Th<  princess  [over. 

Looks  somctning  musty  since  her  coming 

Fool.  *Twcre  good  vou  d  brush  her  over. 

Sip.  Fools  and  fiddlers 
Make  sport  at  my  abuse  too! 

Fool.  Oh,  'lis  the  nature 
Of  us  fools  to  make  bold  with  one  another } 
But  you  are  wise,  brave  Sit. 

Chi.  Cheer  up  your  princess. 
Believe  it.  Sir,  the  king  will  not  be  angry; 
Or,  say  he  were;  why,  *twas  the  oracle: 
The  oracle,  an't  like  your  grace;  the  oracle. 

Stre.  And  who,  most  mighty  Siphax— 

Sip.  With  mine  own  whore? 

Cloe,  With  whom  else  should  you  marry? 
speak  your  conscience. 
Will  you  transgress  the  law  of  arms,  that  ever 
Rewards  the  scudier  with  his  own  sins? 

Sip^  Devils 

Cloe,  You  had  my  maidenhead,  my  youth, 
my  sweetness ; 
Is  it  not  justice  then  ? 

Sip.  I  see  it  must  be; 
But,  by  this  hand,  1*11  hang  a  lock  upon  thee. 

Cloe.  You  shall  not  need ;  my  honesty  shall 
do  it. 

Sip.  If  there  be  wars  in  all  the  world— 

Cloe.  I'll  with  you ; 
For  you  know  I  have  been  a  soldier. 
Come,  curse  on ! 

Sip.  When  I  need  another  oracle  7« ■ 

Chi.  Send  for  me,  Siphax ;  Til  fit  you  with 
a  princess. 
And  so,  to  both  your  honours 

Fool,  And  your  graces 

Sip.  The  devil  grace  you  all  I 

Cloe.  God-a-mercy,  Chilax! 

Chi.  Shall  we  laugh  half  an  hour  now? 


Sire.  No,  the  king  comes. 
And  all  the  train. 

Chi.  Away  then;  our  act*s  eiKied. 

[Ejieunt: 

Enler  King,  Calls,  Memnon,  Cleanthe,  and 
Lords^ 

King.  You  know  he  does  deserve  you,  loves 
you  dearly ; 
You  know  what  bloody  violence  h*  had  as*d 
Upon  himself,  but  that  his  brother  crossM  it; 
You  know  the  same  thoughts  siill  inhabit  ia 

him. 
And  covet  to  take  birth :  Look  on  him,  lady  | 
The  wars  have  not  so  far  consumed  him  yet. 
Cold  age  disabled  him,  or  sickness' sunk  him. 
To  be  abhorr'd :  Look  on  his  honour,  sister; 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles 

on  it; 
No  sad  demoiishment,  nor  death  can  reach  tt: 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  that  nightly 

waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker,^' 
And  not  the  weakness :  Look  with  your  vir- 
tuous ^es; 
And  then  clad  royalty  in  all  his  conquests. 
His  matchless  love  hung  with  a  thousand  me- 
rits. 
Eternal  youth  attending,  fame  and  fortune; 
Time  and  oblivion  vexing  at  his  virtues. 
He  shall  appear  a  miracle:  Look  on  our  dan- 
Look  on  the  publick  ruin.  [gers, 
Calis.  Oh,  dear  brother!                 [waters. 
King.  Fy !  let  us  not,  like  proud  and  greedy 
Gain  to  give  off  again  :  This  is  our  sea. 
And  you,  his  Cynthia,  govern  him;   tak» 
heed :                                               [any,^* 
His  floods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as 


7^  Come,  curse  ort^  When  I  need  another  oracle^  This  line  was  misplaced  to  Cloe.    Mr. 
Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  restoring  it,  and  correcting  the  pointing.  Seward. 

The  first  half  of  the  line  we  think  is  Che's:  then  Siphax,  When  I  need  another  oracie-*-^ 

77  To  view  the  wondert%f  the  glorious  Maker, 

And  not  the  weakness. 1  This  passage  seems  very  absurd.  Does  it  mean,  to  see  the  heaw' 
ties  of  creation,  and  not  the  weakness  of  it,  though  it  daily  verges  towards  its  dissolutiont 
But  according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  the  weakness  is  the  weakness  of  the  glorious 
Maker,  and  not  of  the  creation.  The  only  tolerable  reading  which  I  can  suggest,  to  avoid  this 
absundity,  is. 

And  see  no  weakness. 

But  I  don't  like  this  well  enough  to  admit  it  into  the  text,  Seward, 

The  meaning,  we  think,  is  obvious,  and  is,  '  Look  on  Memnon's  virtues,  asid  not  hit 
*  faults;  as  Heaven  contemplates  the  wonders,  not  the  weakness,  of  the  Creator.* 
The  first  folio  reads.  To  view  the  wonders  qf  my  glorious  Maker, 
7*  His  floods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any. 
And  gUiioitsly  now  is  got  up  to  the  girdle. 

The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchasd."]  The  emendation  of  this  passage  gave  me  greater  plea- 
sure than  usual,  as  it  retrieved  a  fine  poetical  image,  which  by  the  corruption  of  the  press 
appeared  utter  obscurity  to  Mr.  Sympson,  and  was  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Theobald.  By 
observing  the  tendency  of  the  ineUphor,  the  two  following  passages  occurred.  Cymbcline, 
act  iii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  the  island  of  Britabiy 


•  which  stands 


'  Like  Neptune*s  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
*  With  rocks  unskaleable,  and  roaring  waters.' 
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Pray, 


And  ffloriously  he's  now  got  up  to  givdle 
The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchased.    Noble 
sister,  [heed 

Take  not  your  virtue  from  him;  oh,  take 
We  ebb  not  now  to  nothing;  take  heed,  CaUs  i 

Calu.  The  will  of  Heav'n  (not  mine)  which 
must  not  alter. 
And  my  eternal  doom,  for  aught  I  know. 
Is  fixM  upon  me.     Alas,  1  must  love  no- 
thing; [with! 
Nothing  that  loves  again  must  I  be  blessed 
The  gentle  vine  climbs  up  the  oak  and  clips 
him,                                             [gether. 
And  when  the  stroke  comes,  yet  they  tall  to- 
Death,  death  must  I  enjoy,  and  live  to  love 
Oh,  noble  Sir  I  [him! 

il/em.  Those  tears  are  some  reward  yet: 

ray,  let  me  wed.  your  sorrows. 

Co/iJ.  Take 'em,  soldier;  [*cm. 

They're  fruitful  ones;  lay  but  a  sigh  upon 
And  straight  they  will  conceive  to  infinites: 
I  told  you  what  youM  find  'em. 

Bum.  [tri/Atn.]  Room  before  there !'' 

£fi/er  a  jMneraU  Captmrn  following^  and 
Eumenes. 

King,    How  now?    what's   this?    more 
drops  to  th'  ocean? 
Whose  Dody*8  this? 

Eum.  The  noble  Polydor; 
This  speaks  his  death. 
Mem,  My  brother  dead? 
Cahs,  Oh,  goddess! 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Venus!  here's  my  fortune}' 
king.  Read,  captain. 
Mem.  Read  aloud.     Farewell,  my  follies! 
Bum.  [riadtng.']  *  To  the  excellent  princess 
Calls.  ,  [ment. 

Be  wise  as  you  are  beauteous;  love  with  judg- 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  my  noble  bro- 
ther; 
Value  desert  and  virtue,  thej  are  jewels 
Fit  for  your  worth  and  wearing.    Take  heed, 

lady; 
The  gods  reward  ingratitude  most  grievous. 
Remember  me  no  more ;  or,  if  you  must. 
Seek  me  in  noble  Memnon's  love;  I  dwell 
there; 


I  dufst  not  live,  becaose^I  durst  not  wronn, 

him. 
I  can  no  more;  make  ihe  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.    Fare- 
well!' 
3fem.  And  didst  thou  die  for  me 
King.  Excellent  virtue ! 
What  will  you  now  do? 

Calis.  IHrell  for  ever  here.  Sir. 
Mem.  For  me,  dear  Polydor?  oh,  worthy 
young  man !  [pence  I 

Oh,  love,  love,  love!    Love  above  xecom- 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honesty  1 
Good  lady,  leave;  you  must  have  no  share 
here;  [store  me. 

Take  home  your  sorrows :  Here's  enough  to 
Brave  glorious  griefs!  Was  ever  such  a  bro- 
ther? 
Turn  all  the  stories  over  in  the  world  yet. 
And  search  thro'  all  the  memories  of  man- 
kind, fall. 
And  find  me  such  a  friend !  H'  has  out-obne 
Outstripp'd  *em  sheerly;  all,  all,  diou  hast, 
Polydor  1                                          [ness. 
To  die  for  me?  Why,  as  I  hope  for  happi- 
'Twas  one  o*  th*  rarest^thought-on  things,  the 

bravest. 
And  carried  beyond  compass  of  our  actions. 
I  wonder  how  he  hit  it ;  a  young  man  too. 
In  all  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  and  beauty. 
In  all  the  fulness  of  his  veins  and  wishes, 
Woo'd  by  that  paradise,  that  would  catch 

Heav'nl 
It  startles  me  extremely.**  Thou  bless'd  ashes. 
Thou  faithful  monument^  where  love  and 

friendship 
Shall,  while  the  world  is,  work  new  miracles! 
Calis.  Oh,' let  me  speak  too! 
Mem,  No,  not  yet.    Thou  man, 
(For  we  are  but  man's  shadows)  only  man- 
I  have  not  words  to  utter  him.    Speak,  lady; 
I'll  think  a  while. 

Calis,  The  godHess  grants  me  this  yet, 
I  shall  enjoy  thee  dead  : "  No  tomb  s(iall  hold 
thee  [tears : 

But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my 
Over  thy  hearse  my  sorrows,  like  sad  arms. 
Shall  hang  for  ever:  On  the  toughest  marble 
Mine  eyes  shall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph : 

I  thought  therefore  that  wdXen  girdling  a  kingdom  was  a  similar  metaphor;  and  then  recol- 
lected, that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (which  was  wrote  by  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in 
conjectioQ)  act  v.  scene  i.  walls  are  called  The  stony  girths  of  cities.  I  therefore  was  iiilly 
satisfy'd  that  I  had  hit  upon  the  true  reading;  and  long  afterwards  I  met  in  the  Captain  witn 
the  very  expression,  act  ii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  soldiers, 

*  Tliai  whilst  the  wars  were,  served  like  walls  and  ribs 

T»  girdle  in  the  kingdom,  Seward. 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  variation ;  though  it  would  be  nearer  the  old  text  to  read» 
And  gloriously  now  is  got  up  to  girdle, 

79  Room  he/ore  there!]  These  words  (which  complete  the  verse)  are  only  in  the  first  folio* 
Th^  are  there  made  a  continuation  of  Calis's  speech. 

^  //  starts  me  extremely. "]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

*'  /  shall  enjoy  the  dead,}  The  context,  we  think,  authorises  the  alteration  we  have  mad«. 
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Sire,  Thf  princess  [over. 

Looks  somctning  musty  si  net;  her  coining 

Fool,  *Twere good  voud  brush  her  over. 

Sip.  Fools  and  fiddlers 
Make  sport  at  iny  abuse  too! 

FooL  Oh,  'tis  the  nature 
or  us  fools  to  make  bold  with  one  another; 
But  you  are  wise,  brave  Sir. 

Clii.  Cheer  up  your  princess. 
Believe  it.  Sir,  the  king  vrWX  not  be  angry; 
Or,  say  he  were;  why,  *t\vas  the  oracle; 
The  oracle,  an*t  like  your  grace ;  the  oracle. 

Stre.  And  who,  most  mighty  Siphax— * 

S\p.  With  mine  own  whore? 

Cloe,  With  whom  else  should  you  marry? 
speak  your  conscience. 
Will  you  transgress  the  law  of  arms,  that  ever 
Rewards  the  soldier  with  his  own  sins? 

Sip.  Devils 

Cloe.  You  had  my  maidenhead,  my  youth, 
my  sweetness; 
Is  it  not  justice  then  ? 

Sip.  Isee  it  must  be; 
But,  by  this  hand,  1*11  hang  a  lock  upon  thee. 

Cloi.  You  shall  not  need ;  my  honesty  shall 
do  it. 

Sip.  If  there  be  wars  in  all  the  world 

Cloe,  1*11  with  you ; 
For  you  know  I  have  been  a  soldier. 
Come,  curse  on ! 

Sip.  When  I  need  another  oracle  7« 

Cki.  Send  for  me,  Siphax ;  1*11  fit  you  with 
a  princess. 
And  so,  to  both  your  honours 

Fool.  And  your  graces 

Sip.  The  devil  grace  vou  all ! 

Cloe.  God-a-mercy,  Chilaxl 

Chi.  Shall  we  laugh  half  an  hour  now? 


[Act^. 

Stre.  No,  the  king  comes. 
And  all  the  train. 

Chi.  Away  then;  our  aci*8  eiKied. 

{Eieunt: 

Enter  King,  Calis,  Memnon,  Cleanthe,  and 
Lords. 

King.  You  know  he  does  deserve  you,  lovc« 
you  dearly ; 
You  know  what  bloody  violence  h'  had  usM 
Upon  himself*  but  that  his  brother  cross*d  it; 
You  know  the  same  thoug)its  siill  inhabit  ia 

him. 
And  covet  to  take  birth :  Look  on  him,  lady  j 
The  wars  have  not  so  far  consum'd  him  yet. 
Cold  age  disabled  him,  or  sickness' sunk  him. 
To  be  abhorr*d :  Look  on  his  honour,  sister; 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles 

on  it; 
No  sad  demolishment,  nor  death  can  reach  it: 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  Heav*D,  that  nightly 

waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker,^' 
And  not  the  weakness :  Look  with  year  vir- 
tuous ^es ; 
And  then  clad  royalty  in  all  hts  conquests. 
His  matchless  love  hung  with  a  thousand  me- 
rits. 
Eternal  youth  attending,  fame  and  fortune; 
Time  and  oblivion  vexing  at  his  virtues. 
He  shall  appear  a  miracle :  Look  on  our  dan- 
Look  on  tne  publick  ruin.  [s^^» 
Calis.  Oh,  dear  brother!                [waters. 
King.  Fy !  let  us  not,  like  proud  aud  greedy 
Gain  to  give  off  again  :  This  is  our  sea. 
And  you,   his  Cynthia,  govern  hioi;   tak» 
heed:                                              [any,^* 
His  floods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as 


7*  Come,  curse  on  ?  When  I  need  another  oracle.']  This  line  was  misplaced  to  Cloe.    Mr. 
Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  restoring  it,  and  correcting  the  pointing.  Seward. 

The  first  half  of  the  line  we  think  is  Cloe's:  then  Siphax,  When  I  need  another  oracle-'-'^ 

"^T  To  view  the  wonders%fthe  glorious  Maker, 
And  not  the  weakness.']  This  passage  seems  very  absurd.  Does  it  mean,  to  see  the  heatt' 
ties  o/ creation,  and  not  tne  weakness  of  it,  though  it  dailj/ verges  towards  its  dissolution  f 
But  according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  the  weakness  is  the  weakness  of  the  gl&rious 
Maker,  and  not  of  the  creation.  The  only  tolerable  reading  which  I  can  suggest,  to  avoid  this 
absurdity,  is. 

And  se6  no  weakness. 

But  I  don't  like  this  well  enough  to  admit  it  into  the  text,  Seward 

The  meaning,  we  think,  is  obvious,  and  is,  '  Look  on  Meiunon's  virtues,  asid  not  hi* 
*  faults ;  as  Heaven  contemplates  the  wonders,  not  the  weakness,  of  the  Creator.' 
'The  first  folio  reads,  To  view  the  wonders  of  my  glorious  Maker. 
'*  His  Hoods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any. 
And  gloiiously  now  is  got  up  to  tlie  girdle. 

The  kingdoms  he  hath  pnrchasd.]  The  emendation  of  this  passage  gave  me  greater  plea- 
sure than  usual,  as  it  retrieved  a  fine  poetical  image,  which  by  the  corruption  of  the  presi 
appeared  utler  obscurity  to  Mr.  Sympson,  and  was  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Theobald.  By 
observing  the  tendency  of  the  metaphor,  the  two  following  passages  occurred.  Cymbcline# 
act  iii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  the  island  of  Britahiy 


•  which  stands 


Like  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unskaleable,  and  roaring  waters/ 
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And  ffloriously  he's  now  got  up  to  giwlle 
The  kingdoms  he  hath  purcha8*d.    Noble 
sister,  [heed 

Take  not  your  virtue  from  him;  oh,  take 
We  ebb  not  now  to  nothing;  take  heed,  CaUs  I 
Calu.  The  will  of  Heav'n  (not  mine)  which 
must  not  alter. 
And  my  eternal  doom,  for  aught  I  know. 
Is  fix*d  upon  me.    Alas,  1  must  love  no- 
thing; [with! 
Nothing  that  loves  again  must  I  be  Dle«*d 
The  gentle  vine  climbs  up  the  oak  and  clips 
him,                                             [Mther. 
And  when  the  stroke  comes,  yet  they  fall  to- 
I)eath,  death  must  I  enjoy,  and  live  to  love 
Oh,  noble  Sir  1  [him! 

Mem.  Those  tears  are  some  reward  yet : 
Pray,  let  me  wed.  your  sorrows. 

Co/if.  Take  *em,  soldier;  [*em. 

They* re  fruitful  ones;  lay  but  a  si^h  upon 
And  straight  they  will  conceive  to  inhoites: 
I  told  you  what  youM  find  *em. 
Eum,  [tuitkin.]  Room  before  there!'' 

Eni€r  a  Jitneral,  Captmnt  following^  and 
Eumenet. 

King,    How  now?    what*s   this?    more 
drops  to  th*  ociean? 
Whose  body s  this? 

Eum.  The  noble  Polydor; 
This  speaks  his  death. 
Mem,  My  brother  dead? 
Calis.  Oh;  goddess! 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Venusl  here's  my  fortune;' 
King.  Read,  captain. 
Mem.  Read  aloud.     Farewell,  my  follies ! 
Eum.  [rhidtNg.]  *  To  the  excellent  princess 
Calis.  ^  [ment. 

Be  wise  as  you  are  beauteous;  love  with  judg- 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  my  noble  bro- 
ther; 
Value  desert  and  virtue,  they  are  jewels 
Fit  for  your  worth  and  wearing.    Take  heed, 

lacly; 
The  gods  rewartl  ingratitude  most  grievous. 
Hemember  me  no  more ;  or,  if  you  must. 
Seek  me  in  noble  Memnon's  love;  I  dwell 
there; 


I  durst  not  live,  because^  durst  not  wrong, 

him. 
I  can  no  more;  make  me  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.    Fare- 
well!' 
Mem,  And  didst  thou  die  for  me 
King.  Excellent  virtue ! 
What  will  you  now  do? 

Caiis,  JSwdl  for  ever  here.  Sir. 
Mem.  For  me,  dear  Polydor?  oh,  worthy 
young  man !  [pence  I 

Oh,  love,  love,  love!    Love  above  recom- 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honesty ! 
Good  lady,  leave;  you  must  have  no  share 
here ;  [store  me. 

Take  home  your  sorrovrs :  Here's  enough  to 
Brave  glorious  griefs!  Was  ever  such  a  bro- 
ther? 
Tom  all  the  stories  over  in  the  world  yet. 
And  search  thro'  all  the  memories  of  man- 
kind, fall. 
And  find  me  such  a  friend !  H*  has  out^obne 
Outstripp'd  'em  sheerly;  all,  all,  thou  hast, 
Polydor!                                          [ness. 
To  die  for  me?  Why,  as  I  hope  for  happi- 
'Twas  one  o'  th'  raresi-thought-on  things,  tne 

bravest. 
And  carried  beyond  compass  of  our  actions. 
I  wonder  how  he  hit  it ;  a  young  man  too. 
In  all  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  and  beauty. 
In  all  the  fulness  of  his  veins  and  wishes, 
Woo'd  by  that  paradise,  that  would  catch 

Heav'n! 
It  startles  me  extremely.**  Thou bless'd  ashes. 
Thou  faithful  monument^  where  love  and 

friendship 
Shall,  while  tne  world  is,  work  new  miracles! 
Calis.  Oh,' let  me  speak  too! 
Mem.  No,  not  yet.    Thou  man, 
(For  we  are  but  man's  shadows)  only  man- 
I  have  not  words  to  utter  him.    Speak,  lady; 
I'll  think  a  while. 

Calis,  The  godHess  grants  me  this  yet, 
I  shall  enjoy  thee  dead  :  *'  No  tomb  sfiall  hold 
thee  [tears : 

But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my 
Over  thy  hearse  my  sorrows,  like  sad  arms. 
Shall  hang  for  ever :  On  the  toughest  marble 
Mine  eyes  shall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph : 


I  thought  therefore  that  waten  girdling  a  kingdom  was  a  similar  metaphor;  and  then  recol- 
lected, that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (which  was  wrote  by  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in 
conjection)  act  v.  scene  i.  walls  are  called  The  stony  girths  p/  cities.    I  therefore  was  fully  • 
satisfy 'd  that  I  had  hit  upon  the  true  reading;  and  (ong  afterwards  I  met  in  the  Capuin  witn 
the  very  expression,  act  it.  scene  i.  speaking  of  soldiers, 

*  nai  whilst  the  wars  were,  served  like  walls  and  ribs 

T»  girdle  in  the  kingdom.  Seward. 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  variation ;  though  it  would  be  nearer  the  old  text  to  read. 
And  gloriously  now  is  got  up  to  girdle. 

''9  Room  before  there,"]  These  words  (which  complete  the  verse)  are  only  in  the  first  folio* 
They  are  there  made  a  continuation  of  Calis's  speech. 

^  It  starts  me  extremely. "]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

'*  I  shall  enjoy  the  dead.}  The  context,  we  think,  authorises  the  aheration  we  have  mad«. 
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Sire.  Thf  princess  [over. 

Looks  somctning  musty  since  her  coming 

Fool.  'Twere  good  voa  d  brush  her  over. 

Sip.  Fools  and  fiddler* 
Make  sport  at  my  abuse  too! 

Fool.  Oh,  'tis  the  nature 
Of  us  ffjols  to  make  bold  with  one  another; 
But  you  are  wise,  brave  Sit, 

Cki.  Cheer  up  your  princess. 
Believe  it.  Sir,  the  king  will  not  be  angry  j 
Or,  say  he  were;  why,  *twas  the  oracle: 
The  oracle,  an't  like  your  grace;  the  oracle. 

Sire.  And  who,  most  mighty  Siphax— 

Sip.  With  mine  own  whore? 

Cloe.  With  whom  else  should  you  marry? 
speak  your  conscience. 
Will  you  traDserebs  the  law  of  arms,  that  ever 
Rewards  the  soldier  with  his  own  sins? 

Sip,  Devils 

Cloe.  You  had  my  maidenhead,  my  youth, 
my  sweetness; 
Is  it  not  justice  then  ? 

Sip.  I  see  it  must  be ; 
But,  by  this  hand.  Til  hang  a  lock  upon  thee. 

Cloe.  You  shall  not  need ;  my  honesty  shall 
doit. 

Sip.  If  there  be  wars  in  all  the  world 

CU>e,  I'll  with  you ; 
For  you  know  I  have  been  a  soldier. 
Come,  curse  on ! 

Sip.  When  I  need  another  oracle  7« ■ 

Cki.  Send  for  me,  Siphax;  V\\  fit  you  with 
a  princess. 
And  so,  to  both  your  honours 

Fool.  And  your  graces 

Sip.  The  devil  grace  vou  all ! 

Cloe.  God-a-nicrcy,  Chilax! 

Chi,  Shall  we  laugh  half  an  hour  now? 


[Ad^. 

Sire.  No,  the  king  comes. 
And  all  the  train. 

Chi.  Away  then;  our  act's  eiKied. 

[Rteunt: 

Enter  King,  Calis,  Memnon,  Cleanthe,  and 
Lords. 

King.  You  know  he  does  deserve  you,  love* 
you  dearly ; 
You  know  what  bloody  violence  h*  had  as*d 
Upon  himself,  but  that  his  brother  crossed  it; 
You  know  the  same  thoughts  siili  inhabit  in. 

him. 
And  covet  to  take  birth :  Look  on  him,  lady  $ 
The  wars  have  not  so  far  consumed  him  vet. 
Cold  age  disabled  him,  or  sickness' sunk  nim» 
To  be  abhorred :  Look  on  his  honour,  sister; 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles 

on  it; 
No  sad  demolishment,  nor  death  can  reach  it: 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  Heav'n,  that  nightlj 

waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker,^^ 
And  not  the  weakness :  Look  with  your  vir- 
tuous eyes; 
And  then  clad  royalty  in  all  his  conquests. 
His  matchless  love  hung  with  a  thousand  me- 
rits, 
Eterual  youth  attending,  fame  and  fortune; 
Time  and  oblivion  vexing  at  his  virtues. 
He  shall  appear  a  miracle :  Look  on  our  dan- 
Look  on  the  publick  ruin.  [gers» 
Calis.  Oh,  dear  brother!                [waters. 
King.  Fy !  let  us  not,  like  proud  aud  greedy 
Gain  to  give  off  again  :  Tiiis  is  our  sea. 
And  you,   his  Cynthia,  govern  him;   taka 
heed :                                              Q*"/*^* 
His  floods  liave  been  as  high  and  full  as 


7*  Come,  curse  on :  When  I  need  another  oraclei]  This  line  was  misplaced  to  Cloe.    Mr. 
Sympson  concurrc^l  with  me  in  restoring  it,  and  correcting  the  pointing.               Seward. 
The  first  half  of  the  line  we  think  is  Cloes:  then  Siphax,  When  I  need  another  oracle 

7^  To  view  the  wonders%fthe  glorious  Maker, 
And  not  the  weakness.!  This  passage  seems  very  absurd.  Does  it  mean,  to  see  the  beau* 
ties  of  creation,  and  not  the  weakness  of  it,  though  it  daily  verges  towards  its  dissolution  f 
But  according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  the  weakness  is  the  weakness  of  the  glorious 
Maker,  and  not  of  the  creation.  The  only  tolerable  reading  which  I  can  suggest,  to  avoid  this 
absurdity,  is. 

And  see  no  weakness. 

But  I  don*t  like  this  well  enough  to  admit  it  into  the  text.  Seward. 

The  meaning,  we  think,  is  obvious,  and  is,  '  Look  on  Memnon's  virtues,  asid  not  hit 
*  faults;  as  Heaven  contemplates  the  wonders,  not  the  weakness,  of  the  Creator.' 

The  first  folio  reads.  To  view  tlie  wonders  of  my  glorious  Maker. 

7'  His  Hoods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any. 
And  gloiiously  now  is  got  up  to  the  girdle. 

The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchased."]  The  emendation  of  this  passage  gave  me  greater  plea- 
sure than  usual,  as  it  retrieved  a  fine  poetical  image,  which  by  the  corniption  of  the  press 
appeared  utter  obscurity  to  Mr.  Sympson,  aud  was  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Theobald.  By 
observing  the  tendency  of  the  metaphor,  the  two  following  passages  occurred.  Cymbeline, 
act  iii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  the  island  of  Britaiif, 


•  which  stands 


'  Like  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
*  With  rocks  unskaleable,  and  roaring  waters.* 
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Pray, 


And  gloriously  he's  now  got  up  to  giidlc 
The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchas  d.    Noble 
swter,  [heed 

Take  not  your  virtue  from  him;  oh,  take 
We  ebb  not  now  to  nothing ;  take  heed,  Calia ! 
Calu,  The  will  of  Heav*n  (not  mine)  which 
must  not  alter. 
And  my  eternal  doom,  for  aught  I  know. 
Is  fix*a  upon  me.    Alas,  I  must  love  no- 
thing; Fwith! 
Nothing  that  loves  again  must  I  be  bless'd 
The  gentle  vine  climbs  up  the  oak  and  clips 
him,                                            [aether. 
And  when  the  stroke  comes,  yet  they  fall  to- 
I>eath,  death  must  I  enjoy,  and  live  to  love 
Oh,  noble  Sir  I  [him  I 
Mem.  Those  tears  are  some  reward  yet : 
ray,  let  me  wed.  your  sorrows. 
Colli.  Take*em,  soldier;                 .  ['em, 
Th<^'Te  fruitful  ones;  lay  but  a  si^h  upon 
And  straight  they  will  conceive  to  inhnites: 
I  told  you  what  you  d  find  'em. 
Bum.  \wxth%n,'\  Room  before  there!  79 

i'»/^  a  funeral,  Captaint  following,  and 
Eumenes. 

King.    How  now?    what*s   this?    more 
drops  to  th*  ocean? 
Whose  tody's  this? 

Eum.  The  noble  Polydor; 
This  speaks  his  death. 
Mem.  My  brother  dead? 
Calis.  Oh,  goddess! 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Venus!  here's  my  fortune}' 
King.  Read,  captain. 
Mem.  Read  aloud.     Farewell,  my  follies  I 
Eum.  [raiding.']  *  To  the  excellent  princess 
Calis.  ,  [ment. 

Be  wise  as  you  are  beauteous;  love  with  judg- 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  my  noble  bro- 
ther; 
Value  desert  and  virtue,  they  are  jewels 
Fit  for  your  worth  and  wearing.    Take  heed, 

lady; 
The  gods  reward  ingratitude  most  grievous. 
Kemember  me  no  more ;  or,  if  you  must, 
Seek  me  in  noble  Memnon's  love;  I  dwell 
there; 


I  dunt  not  live,  becaase^jl  durst  not  wrong, 

him. 
I  can  no  more ;  make  me  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.    Fare- 
well !* 
3Iem.  And  didst  thou  die  for  me  i 
King.  Excellent  virtue ! 
What  will  you  now  do? 

Calis.  Dwell  for  ever  here.  Sir. 
Mem.  For  me,  dear  Polydor?  oh,  worthy 
young  man  1  [pence ! 

Oh,  love,  love,  love!    Love  above  recom« 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honesty ! 
Good  lady,  leave;  you  must  have  no  share 
here ;  [store  me. 

Take  home  your  sorrows :  Here's  enough  to 
Brave  glorious  griefs!  Was  ever  such  a  bro- 
ther? 
Turn  all  the  stories  over  in  the  world  yet. 
And  search  thro'  all  the  memories  of  man- 
kind, [all. 
And  find  me  such  a  friend  I  IT  has  ouUdone 
Outstripp'd  'em  sheerly;  all,  all,  thou  hast, 
Polydor!                                         [ness. 
To  die  for  me?  Why,  as  I  hope  for  happi* 
Twas  one  o'  th'  rarest-thought-on  things,  the 

bravest. 
And  carried  beyond  compass  of  our  actions. 
I  wonder  how  ne  hit  it ;  a  young  man  too. 
In  all  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  and  beauty. 
In  all  the  fulness  of  his  veins  and  wishes, 
Woo'd  by  that  paradise,  that  would  catch 

lieav'n! 
It  startles  me  extremely.*^  Thou  bless*d  ashes. 
Thou  faithful  monument^  where  love  and 

friendship 
Shall,  while  the  world  is,  work  new  miracles! 
Calis.  Oh,  let  me  speak  too! 
Mem.  No,  not  yet.    Thou  man, 
(For  we  are  but  man's  shadows)  only  man— - 
I  have  not  words  to  utter  him.    Speak,  lady; 
I'll  think  a  while. 

Calis,  The  godHess  grants  me  this  yet, 
I  shall  enjoy  thee  dead : "  No  tomb  shall  hold 
thee  [tears : 

But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my 
Over  thy  hearse  my  sorrows,  like  sad  arms. 
Shall  hang  for  ever :  On  the  toughest  marble 
Mine  cye»  shall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph : 


I  thought  therefore  that  waien  girdling  a  kingdom  was  a  similar  metaphor;  and  then  recol- 
lected, that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (which  was  wrote  by  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in 
conjectioo)  act  v.  scene  i.  walls  are  called  The  stony  girths  pf  cities.    I  therefore  was  fully  • 
satisfy 'd  that  I  had  hit  upon  tlie  true  reading;  and  (ong  afterwards  I  met  in  the  Capuin  witn 
the  very  expression,  act  ii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  soldiers, 

'  That  whilst  the  wars  were,  served  like  walls  and  ribs 

To  girdle  in  the  kingdom.  Seward. 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  variation ;  though  it  would  be  nearer  the  old  text  to  read* 
And  gloriously  now  is  got  up  to  girdle. 

79  Room  before  there.']  These  words  (which  complete  the  verse)  are  only  in  the  first  foU»« 
They  are  there  made  a  continuation  of  Calis's  speech. 

^  //  starts  me  extremely. 1  Former  editions.  Seward. 

*'  I  shall  enjoy  the  dead.}  The  context,  we  think,  authorises  the  alteration  we  have  mad*. 
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With  your  roost  happy  birth,  I  first  saluted 
This  world^s  fair  light.  Nature  was  then  so  btisy. 
And  all  the  graces,  to  adorn  your  goodness, 
1  stole  into  the  world  poor  and  n^lected. 

Olym,  Something  there  was,  when  I  first 

iook*d  upon  thee,  [it. 

Made  mc  both  like  and  love  thee ;  now  I  know 

And  you  shall  find  that  knowledge  shall  not 

I  hope  you  are  a  maid?  fhurt  you. 

Aiin   I  hope  so  loo,  madam;      » 
Tm  sure  for  any  man.  And  were  I  otherwise. 
Of  all  the  services  my  hopes  oo.u(d  point  at^^ 
I  durst  not  touch  at  yours. 

Flourish.    Ent^  Duke,  Burris,  an4  GeniU' 
men. 

Pet.  The  gieat  duke,  madam. 
X>M/(<7.  Good  morrow,  sister! 
Olym.  A  good  day  to  your  highness! 
Duke.  I'm  come  to  pray  you  ^use  no  more 
persuasions  \you : 

For  this  old  stubborn  man ;  nay,  to  command 
His  sail  is  swell'd  too  full;  he's  grown  too  in- 
solent, [services 
Too  self-affected,  proud  :  Those  poor  slight 
H*  has  done  my  father,  and  myself,  have 

blown  him 
To  such  a  pitch,  he  flies  to  stoop  our  favours.* 
Olym.  Tm  sorry.  Sir :  I  ever  thought  those 
Both  great  and  noole.  [services 

Bur.  However,  may  it  please  you 
But  to  consider  *em  a  true  heart's  servants. 
Done  out  of  faith  to  you,  and  not  self-fame; 
But  to  consider,  royal  Sir,  the  dangen>> 
When  you  have  slept  secure,  the  midnight 

tempests. 
That,  as  he  march*d,  suQg  thro'  his  aged  locks ; 


When  you  have  fed  at  full,-  the  wants  and  lsi- 
mmes ;  [teinperate  ^ 

The  fires  of  Heav'n,  when  you  have  ^uod  al^ 
Efeath,  with  its  thousand  doors—* 

Duke.  I  have  considered ; 
No  more  I  And  that  I  will  have,  shall  be. 

Olym,  For  the  best, 
I  hope  all  still. 
Duke,  What  handsome  wench  is  that  there  ? 
Olym.  My  servant.  Sir. 
Duke.  Prithee  observe  her,  Burris ; 
Is  she  not  wondroqsi  handsome^  speak  thj* 
freedom. 
Bur.  She  appears  i^q  less  to  me.  Sir. 
Dfiifcf.  Ofwnence  isshe2  [tlemani^ 

Olym.  Her  father,  I  am  told,  is  a  ^kkI  gen* 
But  mr  off  dwelling :  Her  desire  to  serve  rae 
Brought  her  to  th*-  cqyrt,  ^licl  here  her  friends 
nave  left  her. 
Duke.  She  may  fia4  better  friends.  You're 
welcome,  fair  one! 
I  have  not  seen  a  sweeter.  By  your  lady's  leave: 
Nay,  stand  up,  sweet  j;  we'll  nave  no  supersti- 
tion. 
You've  got  a  servant ;  you  may  use  him  kindly^ 
And  he  may  honour  you.    Good  morrow, 
sister.  [^Exeunt  Duke  and  Burris. 

Olym.  Good  morrow  to  your  grace!   Howf 
the  wench  blushes ! 
How  like  an  angel  now  she  looks! 

Genl.  At  first  jump,  ftoyou. 

Jump  into  the  dukes  arms?  We  roost  look 
Indeed  we  must;  the  next  jump  we  are  jour*^ 
neymen. 
Pet.  I  see  the  ruin  of  our  hopes  already; 
'W^ould  she  were  at  home  again,  milking  her 
father's  cows. 


'  Hefltes  to  stoop  ourfavours."]  To  ^toop  is  a  term  o^  falconry.  Latham,  who  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  this  art,  printed  in  the  year  1633,  explains  it  thus:  '  Stooping  is,  when  a  hawke, 
'  being  upon  her  wings,  at  the  height  of  her  pitch,  bendeth  violently  down  to  strike  the  fowle 
*  or  any  other  prey.'  "That  the  word  was  not  obsolete  when  Milton  wrote  his  Paradirc  Los^^ 
and  even  latcrj,  will  appear  from  the  following  examples ; 


-  he  then  survey'd 


'  Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 
^  Coasting  the  wall  of  Heav'n  on  this  side  nigh^ 

*  In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

*  To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 
'  On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 

*  Firm  land  imbospm'd^  Sfc.**  Par.  Lost,  b.  iii.  1.  G^ 

*  So  spake,  so  wish'd  rn-uchrhumbled  Eve,  but  fate 
f  Subscrib'd  not;  Nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
'  On  bird,  beast,  air,  air  suddenly  echps'd 

*'  After  short  blush  of  morn ;  nign  in  ner  sight 

*  The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop* d  from  his  aery  tour, 
'■  Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove ' 

Par.  Lost;,  b.  xi.  1.  ISI^ 

'■  Twelve  swans  behold  in  beauteous  order  move, 

*  And  stoop  with  closine  pinions  from  above; 

*  Whom  late  the  bird  of  Jove  had  driv'n  along, 

*  And  thro'  the  cloudspursued  the  scatt'ring  throng.' 

Dryden's  Trans,  of  Virgil's  Mn,  i.  393.  I 
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Gent,  I  fear  she'll  milk  all  the  great  courtiers 

Olum.  This  has  not  made  you  propd  I  [first. 

ARn.  No,  certain^  madam. 

O/ym.  It  was  the  doke  that  kis»'d  you. 

Aim,  Twas  your  brother. 
And  therefore  nothing  can  be  meant  but  ho- 

Ofym.  But,  say  he  love  you  I  [nour. 

Aan.  That  he  may  with  safety; 
A  prince's  lore  extends  to  all  his  subjects. 

Olym.  But,  say  in  more  particular? 

Aitn.  Pray  fear  no$: 
For  Virtue's  sake  deliver  me  from  doubts,  lady. 
'Tis  not  the  name  of  king,  nor  all  his  promises. 
His  glories,  and  his  greatness,  stuck  aoout  me. 
Can  make  me  prove  a  traitor  to  your  service : 
You  are  my  mistress  and  my  noble  master. 
Your  virtues  ipy  aipbition,  and  your  favour 
The  end  of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  fortune: 
And,  when  J  fail  in  that  faith 

Oiym,  I  believe  the&^ 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes — I  do.    Take  you  ex- 

Pet.  I  would  her  eyes  were  out!     [ample I 

GenL  If  the  wind  stand  in  this  door. 
We  shall  have  but  C0I4  custom :   Some  trick 
And  speedily !  [or  other, 

*  Pet.  Let  me  alone  tp  think  qn*t. 

Ohm,  Come,  be  you  near  me  still. 

4itn.  With  all  my  duty.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
^nier  Archas,  Theodore,  Pulskie,  Ancient^ 
and  Soldiers,  carrying  his  armour  piece- 
meal, his  colours  wound  up,  and  his  drums 
in  casfs, 
Tkeod,  This  is  the  heaviest  march  we  e*er 

trod,  captain. 
Puts.  This  was  not  wont  to  be:  T^^se 
honoiir'd  pieces. 
The  fiery  god  of  war  himself  would  sipile  at 
Buckled  upon  that  body,  were  not  wont  thus, 
jLike  relicks,  to  be  oficr'd  to  long  rust. 
And  heavy-ey'd  oblivion  brood  upon  *em. 
Archas,  There  set  '^m  dowQ :  And,  glorious 
war,  farewell! 
Thou  child  of  honour  and  ainbitious  thoughts. 
Begot  in  blood,  and  nurs'd  with  kingdoms* 

ruius; 
Thou  golden  danger,  courted  by  thy  followers 
Thro*  fires  $^nd  famines;  for  one  title  from 

thee, 
Prodigal  mankind  spending  all  his  fortunes  j 
A  long  farewell  I  give  thee!  Noble  arms. 


You  ribs  for  mighty  minds,  you  iron  houses, 
Ma4e  to  defy  the  tnunder-claps  of  fortune. 
Rust  and  consiiming  time  must  now  dwell 

with  ye!  f to  conquest. 

And  thou,  good  sword,  that  knew'st  the  way 
Upon  whose  fatal  edse  despair  and  death  dwelt. 
That,  when  1  shooK  thee  thus,  fore-shew'd 

destruction,  [ment: 

Sleep  now  from  blood,  and  grace  my  monu<* 
Farewell,  my  eagle ! '  when  thou  flew*st, 

whole  armies  [seen  thee 

Have  stoopjd  below  thee  \  At  passage  I  hava 
Ruffle  the  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  fury; 
And  bang  *em  up  leather,  as  a  tassel. 
Upon  the  stretch,  a  flock  of  fearful  pieeons. 
I  yet  remember  when  the  Vo!ea  curl  d. 
The  aged  Volga,  when  he  heav  d  his  head  up« 
And  rais*d  his  waters  high,  to  see  the  ruins. 
The  ruins  our  swords  made,  the  bloody  ruins } 
Then  flew  this  bird  qf  honour  bravely,  gentle- 
men, [too. 
But  these  must  be  fbrgotten :  So  must  these 
And  all  that  tend  to  arms,  by  me  for  ever. 
Take  *em,  you  holy  men;  my  vow  take  with 

'em. 
Never  to  wear  *em  more :  Trophies  I  give  *em. 
And  sacred  rites  of  war,  t*  adorn  the  temple ; 
There  let  *em  hang,  to  tell  the  world  tneir 

master 
Is  now  devotion's  soldier,  fit  for  pray'r. 
Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads  >    Why  look  yQ 

sad,  friends? 
I  am  not  dving  yet. 

Theod,  You  are  indeed  to  us.  Sir. 
Puts.  Dead  to  our  fortunes,  gene^l. 
Archas,  YouMl  find  a  better, 
A  greater,  and  a  stronger  roan  to  lead  you. 
And  to  a  stronger  fortune.    I  am  old,  friends^ 
Time  and  tlie  wa^s  together  make  me  stoop^ 

gentlemen. 
Stoop  to  my  grave :  My  mind  unfurnish'd  too; 
Empty  an^  weak  as  I  am.     My  poor  body,, 
Able  for  nothing  now  but  contemplation. 
And  that  will  be  a  task  too  to  a  soldier,  ^wel^ 
Yet,  had  they  but  encourag'd  me,  or  thought 
Of  what  Tve  done,  I  think  I  should  have 

ventnr'd  [shift  yet 

For  one  knock  more ;  I  should  have  made  a 
To*ve  broke  one  stajf  more  handsomely,  and 

have  died 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  an  honest  soldier, 
I'  th'  head  of  ye  ail,  with  my  sword  in  my 

hand. 


9  Farttoell,  my  eagle.]  All  the  terms  in  this  speech  are  taken  from  the  art  of  falconry,  as  any 
person  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the  books  on  this  science  will  readily  discover. 

Our  Author,  in  the  latter  part,  seems  to  have  had  Shakespeare's  description  of  the  Severn^ 
191  the  fini  Part  of  Penry  IV.  «ict  i,  before  him : 

<  Three  tipiea  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 

^  Upon  agreement,  of  sweet  Se\'em*s  flood ; 

f  Who  then  aflrighled  with  their  bloody  looks, 

'  Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

'  And  hid  his  ciisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 

f  $lood?stune4  with  these  valiant  combatants*  it 
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And  so  ha%'e  made  an  end  of  all  with  cre- 
dit. 

Thcod.  Well,   there  iviU  come  an  hour« 
when  all  these  injuries. 
These  secure  sltghtg 

Arckas.  Hal  no  more  of  that,  sirrah; 
I<}ot  one  word  more  of  that,  I  charge  you  I 

Theod,  I  must  speak,  Sir: 
And  may  tliat  tongue  forget  to  sound  your  ser- 
That*8  dumh  to  your  ahuses !  [vice, 

Arckas,  Understand,  fool, 
That  voluntary  I  sit  dovvo. 

Theod.  You  are  forc-d.  Sir, 
Forc'd  for  your  safety :  1  too  well  rememher 
Thetfmeand  cause, and  I  may  live  tacurse  *em. 
You  made  this  vow ;  and  whose  unnobleness. 
Indeed  forgetful ness  of  good 

Arckas.  No  more ! 
As  thou  art  mine,  no  more! 

Theod.  Whose  doubts  and  enyies 
But  th'  devil  will  have  his  due. 

Puts,  Good  gentle  colpnel  I         [of  honour 

Tkcod.  And  tho*  disgraces,  ana  contempt 
Ileign  now,  the  wheel  must  turn  again. 

Arckas.  Peace,  sirrah!  [me? 

Your  tongue's  too  saucy.     Do  you  stare  upon 
Down  wjth  th?t  heart,  do\yn  suddenly,  down 

with  it;  ' 
Down  with  that  disobedience;  tie  that  tongue 

71i€od.  Tongue?  [up! 

Arckas.  Do  not  provoke  me  to  forget  my 
vow,  sirrah, 
And  draw  that  fatal  sword  again  in  anger. 

P«/i.  For  Hcav*n's sake,  colonel! 

Arckas,  Do  not  let  me  doubt  [suffer: 

Whose  son  thoij  art,  because  thou  canst  not 
l>o  not  play  with  mine  anger;  if  thou  dost. 
By  all  the  loyalty  my  heart  holds 

Theod.  I  have  done.  Sir; 
Pray  pardon  me. 

Archas.  I  pray  you  be  worthy  of  it. 
Beshrew  your  heart,  you've  vcx'd  me. 

Tkeod,^  I  am  sorry.  Sir. 

Archas.  Go  to ;  no  more  of  this  j  be.  true 

and  honest! 

1  know  you're  man  enough;  mould  it  to  just 

ends,  [ble.'<^ 

And  let  not  my  disgraces.  Then  I'm  miscfa- 

When  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  thy  angers. 


Flourish.  Enter  Duke,  Burris,  Boroskie,  At-- 
tcndants  and  Gentlemen, 

Puis.  An  t  please  you.  Sir,  the  duke. 

Duke.  Now,  what's  all  this? 
The  moaning  of  this  ceremonious  emblem? 

Archas.  Your  grace  should  first  remember— 

Bor.  There's  his  nature.  [^injury, 

Duke.  I  do,  and  shall  remember  still  that 
That  at  the  muster;   where  it  pleas'd  your 

greatuess 
To  luiigh  at  my  poor  soldiership,  to  scorn  it; 
And,  more  to  make  me  seemridiculQus, 
Took  from  my  bands  my  charge. 

Burris.  Oh,  think  not  so,  bir. 

Duke.  And  in  my  fathers  sight. 

Arckas.  Heav'n  be  my  witness, 
T  did  no  more  (and  that  with  modesty. 
With  love  and  faith  to  you)  than  was  noy  warr 
rant,  [rudeness. 

And  from  your  father  seal'd:  Nor  durst  that 
And  impudence  of  scorn  fall  from  my  *haW- 
I  ever  yet  knew  duty.  [our; 

Duke.  We  shall  teach  you !  &ow» 

I  well  remember  too,  upon  some  words  1  toU 
Then  at  that  time,  some  angry  lyords  you  an- 

swer'd, 
If  ever  1  were  duke,  you  were  no  soldier. 
You've  Icept  your  word,  and  so  it  shall  be  to 
you;  [Sir. 

From  henceforth  I  dismiss  you ;  take  you  ease, 

Archas,  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace;  this 

'    wasted  body,  [troubles, 

Beaten  and  bmis'd  with  arms,  dried  up  wi^ 
Is  good  for  nothing  else  but  quiet  now.  Sir, 
And  holy  pray'rs;  m  which,  when  I  forget 
To  thank  nign  Hcav'n  for  all  your  bounteous 

favours, 
May  that  be  deaf,  and  my  petitions  perish ! 

Bor.  Wh4(  a  smooth  hmnble  ploak  hhas 

cas'd  his  pride  in,  [trusting-r 

And  howh'haspuird  his  claws  in?  there's  no 

Burris.  Speak  for  the  best 

Bot.  Believe  I  shaM  do  ever.  [yet 

Duke.  To  make  you  undersund,  we  feel  iioi 
Such  dearth  of  valour  and  experience, 
Such  a  declining  age  of  doing  spirits. 
That  all  should  be  confin'd  within  your  excel- 
lence, 


■®  And  let  not  my  dis^races^  then  I  am  miserable. 

When  1  have  nothing  left  me  but  tky  angers."]  Tl^e  first  part  of  this  must  citlier  be  a 
broken  sentence,  as  1  have  made  it,  or  let  must  be  wrong.  The  sense  might  be.  Do  not 
increase  my  disgraces,  ly  what  loill  make  me  most  miserable,  your  lawless  angers.  The  only 
reading  that  occurs  in  this  sense  is,  ^nc(  whet  not  my  disgraces-,  but  1  don't  think  it  a  very 
natural  word.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  prints. 

And  let  not  my  disgraces^-'— Then,  fSfe. 

but  the  word  let  is  probably  used  here  in  its  ancient  sense;  i.  e,  *  attempt  not  Xo  prevent  mj 
disgraces.'    So  in  Hamlet, 

•  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me.* 

The  instances  in  which  the  wp.rd  is  applied  in  this  sense  are  innumerable.    It  is  still  ««ttl 
ia  the  same  maimer  as  a  law  term* 
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And  yon,  or  none,  be  honoured;  take,  Bo- 

rciskie. 
The  place  he  has  command«(I,  lead  the  soldier ; 
A  little  time  will  bring  thee  to  this  honour, 
'Which  has  been  nothing  but  the  world's  opi- 
nion, 
Xhe  soldiers'  fondness,  and  a  little  fortune^ 
Which  I  belic\'e  his  sword  had  the  least  share 
in. 
Theod,  Oh.  that  I  durst  but  answer  now! 
J^uts.  Good  colonel  I 

l^heod.  My  heart  will  break  else. — Ro}'al 
Sir,  1  know  not  [labours, 

"What  you  esteem  men's  lives,  whose  hourly 
And  loss  of  blood,  consumptions  in  your  ser> 
vice,  [ries 

"Whose  bodies  are  acquainted  with  more  mxse- 
( And  all  to  keep  you  safe)  than  dogs  or  slaves 
His  sword  the  least  share  ^rani'd  ?  [are— 

Duke.  You  will  not  fight  with  me? 
Theod,  No,  Sir,  I  dare  not ; 
You  are  my  prince,  but  1  dare  s|)eak  to  you. 
And  dare  speak  truth,  which  none  of  their 

ambitions 
That  be  informers  to  you,  dare  once  think  of; 
Yet  truth  will  now  but  anger  you  j  I  am  sorry 

for't. 
And  so  I  take  my  leave.  [Exit, 

Duke.  Ev'n  when  you  please.  Sir. 
jirchas.  Sirrah,  see  me  no  more! 
Duke.  And  so  may  you  too :      [there.  Sir, 
You  have  a  house  I'th*  country  j  keep  you 
And,  when  you've  rul'd  yourself,  teach  your 

son  manners: 
For  this  time  I  forgive  him. 

Archas.  Heav'n  Tbrgive  all ; 
And  to  your  Grace  a  happy  and  long  rule  here  I 
And  you,  lord  gen'ral,  may  your  f  glus  be 

Srosperous !  [court  you ! 

your  course  may  Fame  and  Fortune 
Fight  for  your  countiy,  and  your  prince's  safe- 
ty; 
Boldly,  and  bravely  face  your  enemy,  [%  irtiie. 
And  when  you  strike,  strike  with  that  killing 
As  if  a  general  plague  had  seiz'd  before  you; 
Danger,  and  doubt,  and  labour  cast  behind 

you; 
And  then  come  home  an  old  and  noble  story ! 
Bur.  A  little  comfort.  Sir. 
Duke.  As  little  as  may  be. 
Farewell !  you  know  your  limit. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  &c. 
Burns,  Alas,  brave  gentleman ! 
Archas.  I  do,  and  will  observe  it  suddenly. 
My  grave;  ay,  that's  my  limit;  'tis  no  new 

thing. 
Nor  that  can  make  me  start,  or  tremble  at  it. 


To  buckle  with  that  old  grim  soldier  now : 
Tve  seen  him  in  his  sourest  shapes,- and  dread- 

fuU'st; 
Ay,  and  I  thank  my  honesty,  have  stood  him  t 
That  audit's  cast.    Farewell,  my  honest  sol- 
diers! [Ancient  1 
Give  me  your  hands.  Farewell !  farewell,  good 
(A  stout  man,  and  a  true)  thou  rt come  in 
sorrow."                   ,  [fail  ye  I 
Blessings  upon  your  swords,  may  they  ne'er 
You  do  but  change  a  man ;  your  fortune  s  con- 
stant; 
That  by  your  ancient  valours  is  tiefl  fast  still ; 
Be  valiant  still,  and  good :  And  when  ye  fight 
next,                                           (liorTor, 
When  flame  and  fury  make  but  one  face  of 
When  the  great  rest  of  all  your  honour's  up. 
When  you  would  think  a  spell  to  shake  the 

enemy. 
Remember  me  j  my  prayers  shall  be  with  ye : 
So,  once  again,  farewell ! 

Puts.  Let's  wait  u|x>n  you*  [left  me 

Archas.  No,  no,  it  musl  not  be;  I  have  now 
A  sinde  fortune  to  myself,  no  more, 
W' hicn  needs  no  train,  nor  compliment.  Good 

captain. 
You  are  an  honen^  and  a  sober  gentleman. 
And  one  I  think  has  lov*d  me. 
Puts.  I  am  sure  on't. 
Archas.  Look  to  my  boy ;  he's  grown  too 
headstrong  for  me ; 
And  if  they  think  him  fit  to  carry  arms  still. 
His  life  is  theirs.  I  have  a  house  I'th*  countiy. 
And  when  your  better  hours  will  give  you  li- 
berty. 
See  me :  You  shall  be  welcome.    Fortune  to 
ye!  [Exit. 

Anc.  I'll  cry  no  more,  that  will  do  him  no 
good,  [ney. 

And  'twill  but  make  me  dry,  and  I've  nomo^ 
I'll  fight  no  more,  and  that  will  do  them  harm; 
And  if  I  can  do  that,  I  care  not  for  money. 
I  could  have  curs'd  reasonable  well,  and  I  have 

had  the  luck  too 
To  have  'em  hit  sometimes.    Whosoe'er  thoa 
That,  like  a  devil,  didst  ^lossess  the  duke  fart. 
With  these  malicious  thoughts,  mark  what  I 

say  to  thee; 
A  pla^me  upon  thee  I  that's  but  the  preamble. 
Sold.  Oh,  take  the  pox  too. 
Anc^  They'll  cure  one  another:  [ing. 

I  must  have  none  but  kills,  and  tho!^  kill  stink- 
Or,  1  lok  ye,  let  tlie  single  pox  pObsess  them. 
Or  pox  upon  pox. 

Puts.  That's  but  ill  i'th'  arms,  Sir. 
Anc.  'Tis  worse  i'th'  legs;   I  wou'd  not 
wish  it  else : 


"  Thou  art  come  in  sorrow^  As  this  is  sense  I  don't  change  it;  but,  as  it  appears  flat, 
think  it  probable  the  original  might  have  been. 


■  thourt  drown'd  in  sorrow. 


The  Ancient's  speech  afterwards  plainly  shews  that  he  wa^  then  shedding  tears,  /*  V  cry  rte 
more.  Seward. 

\Vc  think  the  passage  means  timply,  *  Thou  art  comefw  a  time  of  sorrow.' 
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And  ihay  those  grow  to  scabs  as  big  as  mole- 
hills. 
And  twice  a-day,  the  devil  with  a  curry-comb 
Scratch  'em,  and  scrub  'em !  I  warrant  him  he 
has  *em. 
Sold.  May  he  be  ever  lousy! 
Anc.  That^s  a  pleasure, 
The  beggar's  lechery ;  sometimes  the  soldier's: 
May  hebe  ever  lazy,  stink  where  he  stands^ 
Ana  masgots  breed  in's  brains  1 

2  SoldT  Ay,  marry.  Sir, 
May  he  fall  mad  in  love  with  his  grandmo- 
ther, [mouth. 
And  kissing  her,  may  her  teeth  drop  into  his 
And  one  fall  across  his  throaty  then  let  him 
gar^el 

Enter  a  Post. 

Puis.  Now,  what's  the  matter! 
Post,  Where's  the  duke,  pray,  gentleiiien?' 
Puts,  Keep  on  your  way^  you  cannot  miss* 
Post.  I  thank  j'ou.  •  [JSrt/. 

Anc.  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he's 
cuckold,  [saw  it. 

And  when  he  %Vakes  believe^  and  swear  he 
Sue  a  divorce,  and  after  find  her  honest; 
Then  in  a  pleasant  pigsty,  wfh  his  own  garters, 
And  a  fine  running  knot,  ride  to  the  devil  I 
Puis,  If  these  would  do — -- 
Anc.  I'll  never  trust  my  mind  more» 
Ifall  these  fail. 

1  Sold,  What  shall  we  do  now,  captain? 
For  by  this  honest  hand  I'll  be  torn  in  pieces, 
Unless  my  old  general  go/ or  some  tliat  love 

him. 
And  love  us  equal  too,  before  I  fi^ht  more. 
I  can  make  a  shoe  yet,  and  draw  it  on  too^ 
If  I  like  the  leg  well. 

Anc.  Fight?  'tis  likely!  [need  on's. 

No,  there  will  be  the  sport,  boys,  when  there's 
They  think  the  other  crown  will  do,  will 

carry  us, 
And  the  brave  golden  coat  of  Captain  Cankro 
Boroskie !  What  a  noise  his  very  name  carries  1 
'Tis  gun  enough  to  fright  a  nation. 
He  needs  no  soldiers;  if  he  do,  for  my  part 
1  promise  ye  he's  like  to  seek  'em;  so  I  think 
you  think  too,  [Archas, 

And  all  the  army.     No,  honest,  brave  old 
We  cannot  so  soon  leave  thy  memory, 
So  soon  forget  thy  goodness :  He  that  does, 
The  scandal  and  the  scum  of  arms  be  counted ! 
Puis.  You  much  rejoice  me;  now  you  have 
hit  my  meaning. 
I  durst  not  press  ye  till  I  found  your  spirits : 
Continue  thus! 
Anc.  I'll  go  and  tell  the  duke  on't. 

Enter  Second  Post, 

Puts.  No.  no,  he'll  find  it  soon  enough, 
and  fear  it, 
W'hen  once  occasion  comes.  Anotjier  packet ! 
From  whence,  friend,  come  you? 

2  Post.  From  the  borders,  Sir. 

Puts^  What  news.  Sir,  1  beseech  you? 


2  Pbst.  YiPt  and  sword,  gentlemen  ; 
The  Tartar's  up,  and  with  a  mightv  force 
Comes  forward  like  a  tempest;  dl  before  lum 
Butning  and  killing. 

Anc.  Brave,  boys  I  brave  news,  boys ! 

2  Post.  Either  we  must  have  present  help-* 

Anc.  Still  braver! 

2  Post.  Where  lies  the  duke? 

Sold.  He's  there. 

2  Post.  'Saveycj  gentlemen!  [Exit. 

Anc.  We  are  safe  enough^  I  Warrant  thee. 
Now  the  time's  come. 

Puts.  Ay^  now  'tis  come^  indeed ; 
And  now  stand  firm,  boys,  and  let  'etn  bum 
on  merrily.  rbonfne : 

Anc.  This  city  Would  make  an  eicelleDi  fine 

^Tis  old  diy  timber,  and  such  w^ood  has  no 

fellow.  [whining, 

2  Sold.  Here  will  be  trim  piping  anon  and 
Like  so  many  pigs  in  a  storm^  when  they  hear 
the  news  once. 

Enter  Boroskie  dnd  a  Servani* 

Puis.   Here's  one  has  heard  it    ailreadr* 
Room  for  the  general!  [sudden, 

Bor.  Say  I  am  taH'n  exceeding  sick  o'th' 
And  am  not  like  to  live. 

Pii/j.  If  you  goon.  Sir;  [for  you. 

For  they  will  kill  you  certainly;  they  look 

Anc.  I  see  your  lofdahip's  bound ;  take  a 

supjxjsitory. 

Tis  I,  Sir;  a  poor  Cast  flag  of  yours.    The 

foolish  Tartars,  [kill  uf. 

They  bum  and  kill,  an*t  like  your  honour; 

Kill  with  guns,  with  guns,  my  lord ;  with 

guns.  Sir!  [sops? 

What  says  your  lordship  to  a  chick  in  sorrel 

Puts.  Go,  go  thy  ways,  old  True-penny  I 

thou  hast  but  one  fault;         [genilemen, 

Thou'rt  ev'n  too  valiant.  Come,  to  th'  armVf 

And  let's  make  them  acquainted. 

Sold.  Away;  we  are  for  you.         [^ExeunL 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Alinda,  Petcsca,  and  Gentlewoman* 

Alin.  W'hy,  whither  run  ye,  fools?  will  ye 

leave  my  lady? 
Pat.  The  Tartar  comes,  thcTarUr  comesi 
Alin.  Why,  let  him ;  [conscience, 

I  thought  ye  had  fear'd  no  men.     Upon  my 
You  have  tried  their  strengths  already;  stay^ 
for  shame! 
Pet.  Shift  for  thyself,  Alinda. 

[Exit  mth  Gent. 

Alin.  Beauty  bless  ye  J  ^       [now. 

Into  what  groom's  feather-bctl  will  ye  crcfp 

And  there  mistake  the  enemy?  Sweet  youths 

ye  are,  [offoining? 

And  of  a  constant  courages  Are  yoaafiaw 

Enter  Olympia. 
Olym.  Oh,  my  good  wench,  what  shal/  be^ 
come  of  us?     .        ^  l^> 

The  potU  come  hourly  in,  aod  j>riDg  new  dan- 
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The  enemy  is  past  the  Volga,  and  "  bears 

hither 
With  all  the  blood  and  cruelty  he  carries: 
My  brother  now  will  find  his  fault. 

Alin.  I  doubt  aie» 
Somewhat  too  late,  madam.  But  pray  fear  not; 
All  will  be  well,  I  hope.  .  Sweet  madam, 
shake  not  [sex  trembles. 

O/ym.  How  cam'st  thou  by  this  spirit?  our 
Altn.ltim  not  unacquainted  with  these  dan- 
gers, ^     ^      [perish. 
And  you  shall  know  my  truth;  for,  ere  you 
A  hundred  swords  shall  pass  thro'  me;  His 

but  dying,  ^ 

And,  madam,  we  mustdo*t ;  the  manner  s  all. 
You  have  a  princely  birth,    take  princely 

thoughts  to  you. 
And  tike  my  counsel  too :  Go  presently. 
With  all  the  haste  you  have  (1  will  attend  you) 
With  all  the  possible  speed,  to  old  lord  Ar- 
chas;  [him. 

He  honours  you;  with  all  your  art  persuade 
('Twill  be  a  dismal  time  else)  wooehim  hither, 
Bwt  hither,  madam ;  make  him  see  the  dan- 
ger; 
For  your  new  general  looks  like  an  ass; 
There*s  nodiing  in  his  face  but  toss. 

Oiym.  rildoit: 
And  thank  thee,  sweet  Alindjl  Oh,  my  jewel. 
How  much  I'm  bomid  to  love  theel  By  this 
hand,  wench. 

If  thou  wert  a  man 

Mn.  I  would  I  were,  to  fight  for  you. 
But  haste,  dear  madam. 

Olym.  I  need  no  spurs,  Alinda.    {Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

EnUr  Duke,  two  Posts,  Attendants,  and 
Gentlemen. 

Duke.  The  loid-general  sick  now?  Is  this 
a  time  [^^e.  Post, 

Tor  men  to  creep  into  their  beds?  What's  be- 
Of  my  lieutenant? 

Post,  Beaten,  an*t  please  vour  grace. 
And  all  his  forces  sparkled.** 

Enter  a  Gentleman, 

Duke.  That's  but  cold  news.  [ready  ? 

How  now?  what  good  news?  are  the  soldiers 

Cent.  Yes,  Sir;  butfight  they  will  not,  nor 

stir  from  that  place  [chas 

They  stand  in  now,  unless  they  have  lord  Ar- 
To  fead  'cm  out :  They  rail  upon  this  general. 
And  sing  songs  of  him,  scurvy  sonss,  to  worse 

tunes:  [they  swear. 

And  much  they  spare  not  you.  Sir.  Here, 
They'll  stand  and  see   tlie  cily  burnt,   and 

dance  about  it,  [for't : 

Unless  lord  Archas  come,  before  they  fight 
It  most  be  so.  Sir. 


Duke,  1  could  wish  it  so  too ;  * 
And  to  that  end  I  have  sent  lord  Burns  to  him: 
But  all  I  fear  will  fail ;  we  must  die^  gentle- 
men. 
And  one  stroke  we'll  have  for*t. 

(Enter  Burrih,) 

What  brinfif  St  thou,  Burris? 
Burris,  That  I  am  loth  to  tell;  he  will  not 
come.  Sir. 
I  found  him  at  his  prayers;  there,  he  tells  me^ 
The  enemy  shall  take  him,  fit  for  Heav'n : 
I  urg'd  to  him  all  our  dangers,  his  own  worths. 
The  country's  ruin;  nay,  I  kneel'd  and  pray'd 

him; 
He  shook  his  head,  let  fall  a  tear,  and  pointed 
Thus  with  his  finger  to  the  ground ;  a  grave  ^ 
I  think  he  meant;  and  this  was  all  he  an- 
swered, [new  general? 
Your  nrace  was  much  to  blame.  Where's  the 
Duke.  He's  sick,  poor  man. 
Burris.  He's  a  poor  man  indeed.  Sir. 
Your  grace  must  needs  go  to  the  soldier. 

Duke.  They  [rail  at  me. 

Have  sent  me  word  they  will  not  stir;  they 
And  all  the  spite  th^  have — \_Shout  toithin.} 

What  shout  is  that  there? 
Is  th'  enemy  come  so  near? 

Enter  Archas,  Olympia,  and  Alinda. 

Olym,  Tve  brought  him.  Sir; 
At  length  I've  woo'd  him  thus  far. 

Duke.  Happy  sister!  ^ 

Oh,  blessed  woman ! 

Olym.  Use  him  nobly,  brother; 
You  never  had  more  need.    And,  gentlemen. 
All  the  best]  pow'rs  ye  have  to  tongues  turn 

presently,  [my  art. 

To  winnintc  and  persuadins  tongues:    All 
Only  to  bring  him  nither,  I  have  utter'd; 
Let  it  be  yours  to  arm  him.     And,  good  my 

lord, 
Tho'  I  exceed  the  limit  you  allowed  me. 
Which  was  the  happiness  to  bring  you  hither. 
And  not  to  urge  you  further;  yet,  see  your 

country. 
Out  of  your  own  sweet  spirit  now  behold  it: 
Turn  round,  and  look  upon  the  miseries 
On  eveiy  side,  the  fears;  oh,  see  the  dangers ; 
We  find  'em  soonest,  therefore  hear  melirst, 

Sir. 
Duke.  Next,  hear  your  prince:    You've 

said  you  lov'd  him,  Archas, 
And  thought  your  life  too  little  for  his  ser^* 

vice. 
Think  not  your  vow  too  great  now,  now  the 

time  is. 
And  now  you're  brought  to  th'  test;  touch 

right  now,  soldier. 
Now  shew  the  manly  purencss  of  thy  mettle; 


"  Bears  hither^  %.  e,  comes  this  way.     So  in  Othello,  *  bears  tow'rds  Cyprus.' 
'*  SparkltdA  i.  e.  Dispersed,    See  Humourous  Lieutenant^  note  §, 
Val.l.  3N 
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[Act  2.  Sc  I. 


Now^  if  thou  be'st  that  valued  man,  that  vir- 
tue," ^  [it. 

That  ^eat  obedience,  teaching  all,  now  stand 

What!  liave  said  forgive,  my  youth  was  hasty ; 

And  what  you  said  yourself  forget/*  you  were 
angry. 

If  men  could  live  without  their  faults,  they 
were  gods,  Archas.  [Burrisl 

He  weep,  and  holds  his  hands  up:  To  htm. 
Bums.  You've  ihew'd  the  prince  his  faults; 

And,  like  a  good  chirurgeon,  you  have  laid 

That  to  *em  makes  *em  smart;  he  feels  it. 

Let  'em  not  fester  now,  Sir;  your  own  ho- 
nour, 

The  bounty  of  that  mind,  and  your  allegiance, 

(*Gkiinst  which,  I  take  it,  Heav'n  gives  no 
command.  Sir, 

Nor  seals  no  vow)  can  better  teach  you  now 

What  you've  to  do,  than  I,  or  this  necessity; 

Only  this  iittle*s  left ;  would  you  do  nobly. 

And  in  the  eye  of  honour  truly  triumph? 

Conquer  that  mind  first,  and  then  men  are 

nothing.  [sake,  general ; 

AHn.  Last,  a  poor  virsin  kneels :  For  love's 

If  ever  you  have  lovM,  tor  her  sake.  Sir; 

For  your  own  honesty,  which  is  a  virgin ; 

Look  up,  and  pity  us  I  Be  bold  and  fortunate. 

You  are  a  knight,  a  gpod  and  noble  soldier. 


And  when  your  spurs  were  given  yoo,  your 

sword  buckled,  [beauty's. 

Then  were  you  sworn  for  virtue's  cause,  for 

For  chastity,  to  strike :  Strike  now,  they  suffer; 

Now  draw  your  sword,  or  else  you're  recreant. 

Only  a  knight  i'  th*  heeb,  i'  th*  heart  a  cow- 

artl :  [Anger* 

Your  first  vow  Honour  made,  your  last  but 

Archas.  How  like  my  virtuous  wife  this 

thins  looks,  speaks  too  ?         [thank  you. 

So  would  she  chiae  my  dullness.  Fair  one,  £ 

My  gracious  Sir,  your  pardon,  nextyourhand; 

Madam,  your  favour,  and  your  prayers;  gea* 

tlemen,  [sweet  one. 

Your  wishes,  and  your  loves;  aad,  pretty 

A  favour  for  your  soldier! 

Olym.  Give  him  this,  wench. 

Ann.  Thus  do  I  tie  on  victory. 

Archas.  My  armour,  [fortune! 

My  horse,  my  sword,  my  tough  staff,  and  my 

And,  Olin,  now  I  come  to  shake  thy  glory. 

Duke.  Go,  brave  and  prosperous ;  our  loves 

go  with  thee !  [attend  thee  I 

Ohfm.  Full  of  thy  virtue,  and  our  pray'n 

Burris,  tstc.  IjoaatD.  with  victory,  and  wt 

to  honour  thee ! 
AHn,  Come  home  the  son  of  honour,  and 
ril  serve  you.  [Eseuni. 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  L 

KfUer  Duke,  Bun  is,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

DttA'tf.'VrO  news  of  Archas  yet? 

-*-^    Burris,  But  now,  ant  please  you, 
A  post  came  in ;  letters  he  brought  none  with 

him. 
But  this  deliver'd :  He  saw  the  armies  join, 
The  game  of  blood  begun ;  and  by  our  general, 
W  ho  never  was  acquainted  but  with  con- 
quest. 
So  bravely  fought,  he  saw  the  Tartars  shaken. 
And  there  he  said  he  left  'em. 
Duke.  Where's  Boroskie? 
1  Gent.  He's  up  again,  an't  please  you. 
Burris.  Sir,  mcthinks 
This  news  should  make  you  lightsome,  bring 

joy  to  you; 
(t  strikes  our  hearts  with  general  comfort. 
Gone?  [Exit  Duke. 

What  should  this  mean?  so  suddenly?  He's 
well? 
Q  Gent.  We  see  no  other. 


1  Gen(.  'Would  the  rest  were  well  too. 
That  puts  these  starts  into  him ! 

Burris.  I'll  go  after  him.     [secret  in  him, 

2  Gent.  'Twill  not  be  fit.  Sir;  h'  has  some 
He  would  not  be  disturb'd  in.     Know  yoo 

any  thin^ 
Has  cross'd  him  since  the  general  went? 

Burris.  Not  any;  [found  it; 

If  there  had  been,  I  am  sure  I  should  hav« 
Only. I  have  heard  him  oft  complain  for  mo- 
Money  he  says  he  wants.  [ney; 

1  Uent.  It  may  be  that  then. 

Burris.  To  him  that  has  so  many  wi^s  Co 
raise  it. 
And  those  so  honest,  it  can't  be. 

Enter  Duke  and  Boroskie, 

1  Gent.  He  comes  back. 
And  lord  Boroskie  with  him. 

Burris.  There  the  game  soes. 
I  fear  some  new  thing  hatching. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Burris. 
Go,  see  my  sister,  and  commend  me  lo  her. 


S3 


-  that  virtue. 


That  great  obedience  teaching,  &c.]  Mr,  Seward  reads,  obedience-teaching,  but  the  oM 
reading  is  certainly  the  most  elegant. 

■♦  fFhat  I  have  said  for^i,  mu  youth  was  hasttf. 

And  what  you  said  yourself  forgive,  you  were  angry."]  This  very  proper  transpositio* 
wtt  made  bv  Mr.  Seward. 


AoC  f .  So,  I.] 
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And  to  my  little  mistress  eive  this  token > 
Tell  her  rll  see  her  shortly. 
Burrit,  Yes,  1  shall.  Sir. 

[Exeunt  Burris  and  Gent. 

Duke,  Wait  you  without. — I  would  yet 

try  him  further.  [Grace  heard  yet 

Bar,  *Twi11  uot  be  much  amiss.    Has  your 

Of  what  he  has  done  i'  th*  field? 

Duke:  A  Post  but  now . 
Came  in,  who  saw  *em  join,  and  has  deliver*d. 
The  enemy  gave  ground  before  he  parted. 
Bcr.  'Tis  well.  [not  for  fighting, 

Duke,  Come,  speak  thy  mind,  man.     'Tis 
And  noise  of  war,  I  keep  thee  in  my  bosom ; 
Thy  ends  are  nearer  to  me^  from  my  child- 
hood [nature. 
Thou  brought'st  me  up,  and,  like  another 
Made  good  all  my  necessities.    Speak  boldly. 
Bar,  Sir,  what  I  utter  will  be  thought  but 
envy,                                           [honour) 
(Tho*  1  mtend,  high  Heav'n  knows,  but  your 
When  vain  and  empty  people  shall  proclaim 

Good  Sir,  excuse  me.  [me 

Duke,  Do  you  fear  me  for  your  enemy) 
Speak,  on  your  duty. 

Bor.  Then  I  must,  and  dare.  Sir. 
When  he  comes  home,  take  heed  the  court 
receive  him  not,  [praises ; 

Take  heed  he  meet  not  with  their  loves  and 
That  ^lass  will  shew  him  ten  times  greater. 
Sir,  [portion) 

(And  make  him  strive  to  make  good  ttiat  pro- 
Than  e*er  bis  fortune  bred  him  \  he  is  honour- 
At  least  I  strive  to  understand  him  so,  [able. 
And  of  a  nature,  if  not  this  way  poison'd, 
Perfect  enough,  easy,  and  sweety  but  those 

are  soon  seduc'a.  Sir. 
He*s  a  great  man,  and  what  that  pill  may  work, 
Prepar^  by  general  voices  of  the  people. 
Is  tn*  end  of  all  my  counsel.    Only  tliis^  Sir ; 
Let  him  retire  a  while,  tliere's  more  hanss 
by  it  [while  well. 

Than  you  know  yet:    There  if  he  stand  a 
But  till  the  soldier  cool  (whom,   for  their 
service,  [freely. 

You  must  pay  now  most   liberally,    most 
And  shower  yourself  into'em^  *tis  the  bounty 
They  follow  wUh  their  loves,  and  not  the 
bravery)— 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Duke^   But  where's  the  money? — ^How 
2  Gent.  Sir,  the  colonel,  [now ! 

Son  to  the  lord  Archas,  with  most  happy  news 
Of  the  Tartar's  overthrow,  without  here 
Attends  your  Grace's  pleasure. 

Bwr.  Be  not  seen.  Sir.  [ders ; 

He*s  a  boM  fellow;  let  me  stand  his  thun- 
To  th'  court  he  must  not  come.    No  blessing 

here.  Sir, 
i^o  face  of  favour,  if  you  love  your  honour ! 

Enter  Theodore, 
Duke.  Do  what  you  think  is  meetest;  1*11 
retire.  Sir.  [Eiit. 


Bor.   Conduct  him  in.  Sir. — ^Welcome, 

noble  colonel. 
Tkeod.  That's  much  from  your  lordship: 

Pray  where  b  the  duke? 
Bor.  We  hear  you've  beat  the  Tartar. 
Theod.  Is  he  busy.  Sir? 
Bor.  Have  ye  ta'en  Olin  yet  ? 
Theod.  I  would  lain  speak  with  him. 
Bor.  How  many  men  have  ye  lost? 
Theod.  Does  he  lie  this  way? 
Bor.  I'm  sure  you  fought  it  bravely. 
Theod.  I  must  see  him. 
Bor.  You  cannot  yet,  you  must  not  j  what's 

vour  commission  ? 
Tneod.  No  gentleman  o*  th*  chamber  here? 
Bor.  Why,  pray  you.  Sir, 
Am  not  I  fit  to  entertain  your  business? 
Theod.  I  think  you  are  not.  Sir;  I'm  sure 
you  shall  not  [Sir, 

I  bring  no  tales  nor  flatteries :  In  my  tongue, 
I  carry  no  fork'd  stings. 

Bor,  You  keep  your  bluntness. 
Theod.  You  are  deceiv'd ;  it  keeps  me :  I 
had  felt  else  [trifle  not ; 

Some  of  your  plagues  ere  this.    Bat,  good  Sir, 
I've  business  to  the  duke. 

Bor.  He's  not  well.  Sir, 
And  cannot  now  be  spoke  witlial. 

Tyod.  Not  well.  Sir?  [well.  Sir? 

How  would  he  ha  been,  if  we  had  lost?  Not 
I  bring  him  news  to  make  him  well:  His 
enemy,  [house  too. 

That  would  have  burnt  his  city  here,  and  your 
Your  brave  gilt  house,  my  lord,  your  honour's 

hangings. 
Where  all  your  ancestors,  and  all  their  battles. 
Their  silk  and  golden  battles,  are  decipher'd; 
That  would  not  only  have  abus'd  your  build- 
ings, [dry  your  butteries. 
Your  goodly  buildinss^  Sir,  aim  have  drunk 
Purloin'd  your  lordship's  plate,  the  duke  be- 
stow'J  on  you. 
For  turning  handsomely  o'  th'  toe,  and  trimm'd 
your  virgins,  [lordship, 
Trimm'd  'em  of  a  new  cut,  an't  like  your 
'Tis  ten  to  one,  your  wife  too,  and  the  cune  is 
You'd  had  no  remedy  against  these  rascals. 
No  law,  an't  like  your  honour;  would  have 

kill'd  you  too. 
And  roasted  you,  and  eaten  you,  ere  thb  time : 
Notable  knaves,  my  lord,  unruly  rascals; 
These  youths  have  we  tied  up,  put  muzzles 
on  *ein,    ^  [tlemen. 

And  par'd  their  nails,  that  honest  civil  ^- 
And  such  most  noble  persons  as  yourself  is. 
May  live  in  peace,  and  rule  the  land  with  a 
These  news  I  bring.  [twine  thread. 

Bor.  And  were  they  thus  deliver'd  you? 
Theod.  My  lord,  I  am  no  pen-man,  nor  no 
orator;  ^  [like  ye, 

Nly  tongue  was  never  oil'd,  with  '  Here,  an't 
*  There,  I  beseech  you  :*    Weigh,  I  am  a 

soldier. 
And  truth  I  coret  only,  no  fine  terms.  Sir; 
I  come  not  to  stand  treating  here;  my  business 
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Is  with  the  duke^  and  of  such  general  blew- 

ing [know  it, 

jBor.  You  haTC  overthrown  the  enemy ;  we 
And  we  igoice  in't;  ye*ve  done  like  honest 

subjects. 
You  have  done  handsomely  and  well. 

Theod.  But  well.  Sir?  [glers? 

But  handsomely  and  well?  What,  are  we  jug- 
1*11  do  all  that  in  cutting  up  a  capon. 
But  handsomely  and  well?  Does  your  lord- 
ship take  us  [bravely.  Sir, 
For  the  duke*s  tumblers?  We  have  done 
Vcntur*d  our  lives  like  men. 

BoK  Then  bravely  be  it  [and  graces ; 

Theod,  And  for  as  brave  rewajtls  we  look. 
We've  sweat  and  bled  for*t.  Sir. 

jBor.  And  you  may  have  it. 
If  you  will  stay  the  giving.    Men  that  th;ink 

themselves  first 
For  anv  good  they  do,  take  off  the  lustre. 
And  blot  the  benefit. 

Theod.  Are  these  the  welcomes. 
The  bells  that  ring  out  our  rewards?   Pray 

heartily^ 
Eariy  andn[ate,  there  may  be  no  more  ene- 
mies; [too; 
Do,  my  good  lord,  pray  seriously,  and  sigh 
For,  if  there  be— — 

JBor.  They  must  be  met,  and  fonght  with. 
Theod.  By  whom !  by  you  ?  they  must  be 
met  and  flattered. 
Why,  what  a  devil  ails  you  to  do  these  things? 
Witn  what  assurance  dare  you  mock  men  thus? 
You  have  but  siusle  lives,  and  those  I  take  it 
A  sword  may  find  too?  Why  do  you  dam  the 

duke  up  ? 
And  choke  that  course  of  love,  that  like  a 
river  [forts  ? 

Should  fill  our  empty  veins  again  with  com- 
But  if  you  use  these  knick-knacks,  [honest. 
This  fast  and  loose,  with  faithful  men  and 
You'll  be  the  first  will  End  it 

Eiiier  Arckas,  Soldiers,  Puiskie,  Ancient  and 
others. 

Bor.  You're  too  untemperate. 

Theod,  Better  be  so,  and  thief  too,  than 

unthankful:  [all. 

Pray  use  this  old  man  so,  and  then  we're  paid 

The  duke  thanks  you  for  your  service,  and 

the  court  thanks  you. 
And  wonderful  desirous  they're  to  see  you. 
Pray  Heav'n  we\e  room  enough  to  march  for 
'  may-games,  [home.  Sir. 

Pageants,  and  bonfires,  for  your  welcome 
Here  your  most  noble  friend  the  lord  Boroskie, 
A  gentleman  too  tender  of  your  credit,  [Sir, 
And  ever  in  the  duke's  ear,  for  your  good. 
Crazy  and  sickly,  yet,  to  be  your  servant. 
Has  leap*d  into  the  open  air  to  meet  you. 


[Acts.  Se.l. 


Bor.  The  best  is,  yonr  words  wound  not* 
You  are  welcome  home,  Sir, 
Heartily  welcome  home  \  and  for  your  senrioe» 
The  noble  overthrow  you  gave  the  enemy. 
The  duke  salutes  you  too  with  all  hb  thanks^ 
Sir. 
Anc.  Sure  they  will  now  regard  us. 
Puts.  There's  a  reason :  [tenance. 

But,  by  the  changing  of  the  coloners  ooon- 
The  rolling  of  his  eyes  like  angry  billows, 
I  fear  the  wind's  not  down  yet,  Ancieut. 
Archas.  Is  the  duke  well.  Sir? 
Bor.  Not  much  unhealthy. 
Only  a  little  grudging  of  an  ague. 
Which  cannot  last.    H'  has  heard,  which 
makes  him  fearful,  [come, 

And  loth  as  yet  to  give  your  worth  doc  wel- 
The  sickness  hath  been  somewhat  hot  t'  th' 
army,  (ganger. 

Which  happily  may  prove  more  doubt  than 
And  more  his  fear  than  faith;'*  yet,  how- 

An  honest  care [soever, 

Archas.  You  say  right,  and  it  shall  be; 
For  tho',  upon  my  life,  'tis  but  a  nimour, 
A  mereopmion,  without  faith  or  fear  in*t; 
(For,  Sir,  I  thank  Heav'n,  we  never  stood 

more  healthy. 
Never  more  high  and  lusty)  yet  to  satisfy. 
We  cannot  be  t6o  curious,  or  too  careful 
Of  what  concerns  his  state,  we'll  draw  away, 

Sir, 
And  lodge  at  further  disUnce,  and  less  danger. 
Bor.  It  will  be  well. 
Anc.  It  will  be  very  scurvy: 
I  smell  it  out,  it  stinks  abominably; 
Stir  it  no  more. 

Bor.  The  duke.  Sir,  would  have  you  too. 
For  a  short  day  or  two,  retire  to  your  own 

house. 
Whither  himself  will  come  to  visit  you. 
And  give  you  thanks. 

Archas.  1  shall  attend  his  pleasure. 

Anc.  A  trick,  a  lousy  trick  I  Soho,  a  trick, 

boys! 
Archas.  How  now?  what's  that? 
Anc.  I  thought  I  had  found  a  hare.  Sir, 
But  'tis  a  fox,  an  old  tox ;  shall  we  bunt  hia? 
Archas.  No  more  such  words  1 
Bor.  The  soldier's  ^wn  too  saucy; 
You  must  tic  him  straiter  up. 
Archas.  I  do  my  best.  Sir ; 
But  men  of  free-bom  minds  sometimes  wiu 
fly  out. 
Anc.  May  not  we  see  the  duke? 
Bor.  Not  at  this  time,  gentlemen; 
Your  general  knows  the  cause. 

Anc.  We  have  no  pkigue.  Sir, 
Unless  it  be  in  our  pay,  nor  no  pox  neither; 
Or,  if  we  had,  I  hope  that  good  old  oouitier 
Will  not  deny  us  place  there. 


>'  And  more  his /car  than  fate.]  Mr.  Syinpson  calls  this  absolute  nonsense,  and  reads/atVi> 
which  is  proved  by  Archas's  answer,  who  says  it  is, 

'A  mcer  opinion,  without  faith  or  fear  in  it, 

I  admit  the  conjecture,  but  cannot  think  the  old  reading  absolute  nonsense.  Seward. 


Act  2.  Sc.  1.] 
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J^uts.  Certain,  my  loid,  [done» 

Considering  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have 
(If  noty  what  need  you  may  have)  twould  be 

better, 
A  great  deal  nobler,  and  taste  honester. 
To  use  us  with  more  sweetness.  Men  that  dig. 
And  lash  away  their  lives  at  the  cart's  tail, 
Double  our  comforts;  meat,  and  their  mas- 
ters* thanks  too,  [quality. 
When  they  work  well,  they  have;  men  of  our 
When  they  do  well,  and  venture  for't  with 

valour. 
Fight  hard,  lie  hard,  feed  hard,  when  they 
come  home.  Sir,  [wortfty. 

And  know  these  are  deserving  things,  thin^ 
Can  you  then  blame  *em  if  their  minds  a  little 
Be  slirr*d  with  glory?  'Tis  a  pride  becomes 
A  little  seasoned  with  ambition,  [*em. 

To  be  respected,  reckon*d  well,  and  honoured, 
For  what  they  have  done:  When  to  come 
home  thus  poorly.  Ton 

And  met  with  such  unjointed  joy,  so  looked 
As  if  we  had  done  no  more  but  dressM  a 

horse  well. 
So  entertain*d  as  if '  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen, 
'  Take  that  to  drink,*  had  pow*r  to  please  a 
soldier  1  [people? 

Where  be  the  shouts,  the  belb  rung  out,  the 
The  prince  himself? 

Arckas.  Peace! — I  i)erceive your  eye.  Sir, 
Is  [ix*d  upon  this  captain  for  his  freedom ; 
And  happily  you  find  his  tonsue  too  forward: 
As  1  am  master  of  the  place  1  carry, 
'*Tis  fit  I  think  so  too;  but  were  I  this  man. 
No  stronger  tie  upon  me,  than  the  truth 
And  tongue  to  tell  it,  I  should  speak  as  he  does, 
And  thiuk,  with  modesty  enough,  such  saints 
That  daily  thrust  their  loves  and  lives  thro' 
hazards,  [hourly, 

And  ^earless,  for  their  country's  peace,  march 
Thro*  all  the  doors  of  death,  and  know  the 

darkest. 
Should  better  be  canoniz*d  for  their  service : 
What  labour  would  these  men  neglect,  what 

dangler. 
Where  honour  b?  tho*  seated  in  a  billow 
Rising  as  high  as  Hcav*n,  would  not  these 

soldiers. 
Like  to  so  many  sea-gods,  charge  up  to  it? 
D*you  see  these  swords?  Time's  scythe  was 

ne'er  so  sharp.  Sir, 
Nor  ever  at  one  harvest  mow'd  such  handfuls ; 
Thoughts  ne'er  so  sudden,  nor  belief  so  sure. 
When  they  are  drawn ;  and  were  it  not  some- 
times 
I  swim  upon  their  angers  to  allay  *em. 
And,  like  a  calm,  depress  their  fell  intentions, 
Th^  are  so  deadly  sure.  Nature  would  suffer. 
And  whose  are  all  these  glories?  why,  their 

prince's. 
Their  country's,  and  their  friends' !  Alas,  of 
all  these,  ^  Hngs, 

And  all  the  happy  ends  they  bring,  the  bless- 
Thc^'  onl]^  share  the  labours :  A  little  joy  then. 
Ana  outside  of  a  welcome,  at  an  upshot. 


Would  not  have  done  amiss.  Sir;  bnt,  how* 

soever. 
Between  me  and  my  duty  no  cmck.  Sir, 
Shall  dare  appear :  I  hope,  by  my  example. 
No  discontent  in  them^ — Without  doubt,  gen* 

tlemen. 
The  duke  will  both  look  suddenly  and  truly 
On  your  deserts.-*Methinks,  'twere  good  they 
were  paid.  Sir.  [mon^; 

Bor,  They  shall  be  immediately;  i  stay  tor 
And  any  favour  else 

Archa$,  We  are  all  bound  to  you ; 
And  so  I  take  my  leave.  Sir.    When  the 

duke  pleases 
To  make  me  worth v  of  his  eyes    ■ 

Bor.  Which  will  be  suddenly ; 
I  know  his  good  thoughts  to  you. 

Archas.  With  all  duty, 
And  all  humility,  1  shall  attend.  Sir. 

B<n,  Once  more,  you're  welcome  hone. 
These  shall  be  satisfied. 

Tkeod.  Be  sure  we  be;  and  handsomely^— 

Archas,  Wait  you  on  me.  Sir. . 

Theod.  And  honestly:  No  juggling! 

Arckut.  Will  you  come.  Sir?  [ExiL 

Bor,  Pray  do  not  doubt. 

Theod.  We  are  no  boys!  [Exit, 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  and  two  or  three  with 
,  money. 
Bor.  Well,  Sir? 
•    Gent.  Here's  money  from  the  duke,  an't 
please  your  lordship. 
Bor.  'Tis  well. 

Gent.  How  sour  the  soldiers  look ! 
Bor.  Is'ttold?  [pay, 

Gent.  Yes ;  and  for  ev'ir  company  a  double 
And  the  duke's  love  to  all. 
Anc.  1  hat's  worth  a  ducat.  [then. 

Bor.  You  that  he  officers,  see  it  discharg*d 
W*hy  don't  you  take  it  up? 

Attc.  'TIS  too  heavy : 
'Body  o'me,  I  have  strain'd  mine  arm. 
Bor.  Do  you  scorn  it? 
Anc.  Has  your  lordship  any  dice  about  you ! 
Sit  round,  gentlemen. 
And  come  on  seven  for  my  share. 

Puts.  Do  you  think.  Sir,  [draw  us 

This  is  the  end  we  fight  for?  can  this  dirt 

To  such  a  stupid  tameness,  that  our  ser^'ice. 

Neglected  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  skew'd  at. 

With  a  few  honourable  words,  and  this,  is 

righted?  [Sir, 

Have  not  we  eyes  and  ears,  to  hear  and  see. 

And  minds  to  understand,  the  slight^  we  carry? 

I  come  home  old,  and  full  of  hurts;  men  look 

on  me  [ni^t 

As  if  I  had  got  'cny  from  a  whorej  and  shun 

I  tell  my  griefs,  and  fear  my  wants;  I  am  an- 

swer*d,  [<J«y-* 

*  Alas,  'tis  pity!  pray  dine  with  me  on  Sun- 

These  are  the  sores  we're  sick  of,  the  min(¥.8 

maladies,  ^    [us  nobly. 

And  can  this  cure  *cm?  You  shouldhave  usd 

And  for  our  dohig  well,  as  well  proclaim'd  ui 
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To  the  world's  eye,  have  8hew*d  and  sainted  us. 
Then  you  had  paid  us  bravely;  then  we  had 

shinM,  Sir, 
Not  in  this  gilded  stuff,  but  in  our  glory  1 
You  may  take  back  your  money. 
Geni.  This  1  fear*d  still. 
Bor,  Consider  better,  gentlemen. 
Anc.  Thank  your  lordship; 
And  now  1*11  put  on  my  considering  cap. 
My  lord,   that  I*m  no  courtier^  you  may 

guess  it 
By  having  no  suit  to  you  for  this  money; 
For  tho*  I  want,  I  want  not  this,  nor  shall  not. 
While  you  want  that  civility  to  rank  it 
With  those  rights  we  expected ;  money  grows. 

Sir,  [one  purse : 

And  men  must  gather  it;  all  is  not  put  in 
And  that  I'm   no  carter,'*  I  could    ne'er 

whistle  yet : 
But  that  I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  gentleman,  an*t  like  your  honour. 
And  a  most  pleasant  companion,  '  All  you 

that  are  witty, 
«  Come,  list  to  my  ditty !'  Come,  set  in,  bovs! 
With  your  lordship's  patience.— [Song.]  — 

How  d'ye  like^  my  song,  my  lord? 
Bor,  Ev'n  as  I  like  yourself;  *  But  'twould 

be  a  great  deal  better, 
*  You  would  prove  a  ereat  deal  wiser,*^ 

[Sofig.] — ^and  take  tnis  money ; 
In  your  own  phrase  1  speak  now.  Sir :  And 

'tis  very  well 
You've  learn'd  to  sing;  for  since  you  prove  so 

liberal,  [voice  still; 

To  refuse  such  means  as  this,  mamtain  your 
Twill  prove  your  best  friend, 

Anc.  Tis  a  singing  age.  Sir, 
A  merry  moon  here  now ;  I'll  follow  it : 
fldling,  and  fooling,  now  gain  more  than 

fighting. 
Bor.  What  is't  you  blench  at?'^   What 

would  you  ask?  Speak  freely. 
-    Sold,  And  so  we  dare.    A  triumph  for  the 

general!  fvirtue! 

Puts.  And  then  an  honour  special  to  his 
Ane.  That  we  may  be  preferr  d  that  have 

scrv'd  for  it. 


And  crftm'd  up  into  favour  like  the  worship- 
ful; 
At  least  upon  the  city's  chai||^  made  drunk 
For  one  whole  year;*  we've  done  *em  tea 
years*  service;  [grudging. 

That  we  may  enjoy  our  lechery  wimout 
And  mine  or  thine  be  nothing,  all  thmzs  equal. 
And  catch  as  catch  may  be  proclaim  ci ;  that 

when  we  borrow. 
And  have  no  will  tu  pay  again,  no  law 
Lay  hold  upon  us,  nor  no  court  coutroul  us! 
Bor,  Some  of  these  may  come  to  pass;  the 
duke  may  do  'em, 
And  no  doubt  will :  Ilie  general  will  find  too, 
And  so  wilt  you,  if  you  but  stay  with  pa* 
tienco— I  have  no  pow'r. 
Puts.  Nor  will.    Come,  fellow-soldiers! 
Bor.  Pray  be  not  so  distrustful. 
Puts.  There  are  ways  yet,  [statues. 

And  honest  ways;  we  are  not  brought. up 

Anc.  If  your  lordship 
Have  any  silk  stockings  that  have  holes  t*  th' 
heels,  [buttons. 

Or  ever  an  honourable  cassock  that  wants 
I  could  have  cur'd  such  maladies :  Your  lord- 
ship's custom, 
And  my  good  lady's,  if  the  bones  want  settbg 
In  her  old  bodice    ■ 
Bor.  This  is  disobedience. 
Anc.  Eight-pence  a^lay,  and  hard  eggs! 
Puts.  Troop  off,  gentlemen! 
Some  coin  we  have;  while  this  lasts,  or  our 
credits,  [peoce. 

We'll  never  sell  our  general's  worth  tor  siz- 
You  are  beholden  to  us. 

Anc.  Fare  you  wdl.  Sir, 
And  buy  a  pipe  with  that.    Do  vou  see  this 
scarf.  Sir?  [brooms,  Sir, 

By  this  hand  I'll  cry  brooms  in't,  birchen 
Before  I  eat  one  bit  from  your  benevolence. 
Now  to  our  old  occupations  again.    By  your 
leave,  lord!  [lieunl. 

Bor.  You  will  bite  when  ye  are  sharper; 
take  up  the  money. 
This  love  I  must  remove,  this  fondness  to  him. 
This  tenderness  of  heart;  I  have  lost  my  vray 
else. 


'^  And  that  I  am  no  carter,  /  could  never  whistle  yet."}  I  take  the  word  thai  to  have  crept 
in  from  the  line  beneath,  for  it'seems  to  hurt  both  sense  and  measure.  His  saying,  he  was  no 
carter,  seems  to  relate  to  the  weight  of  the  money,  which  required  a  cart  to  car^  it.    Seward. 

His  saying,  that  I'm  no  carter,  is  explained  by  h»  adding,  /  could  ne^er  whistle  yet;  but 
he  soon  after  sings. 

The  context  proves  the  necessity  of  the  word  that  beira;  retained.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
speech  is, '  TheU  I'm  no  courtier,  you  may  guess  by  not  asking  for  mon^;  that  I'm  no  carter, 

*  by  not  being  able  to  whistle;  but  that  I'm  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  a  j^ne  gentlenun,  and  a 

*  pleasant  companion,  I'll  shew  you  immediately:  **  All  you  that  are  witty,**  &c.  singing, 

3^  Blench.]  i.e.  Shrink,  start. 

* if  he  but  blench, 

*  1  know  my  course.  Hamlet 

Again  in  Chaucer's  Knyghte's  Tale; 

•  He  cast  his  eye  upon  Emilia, 

'  And  therewithal  he  hleynt,  and  criede,  A I 

'  As  thow  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte.*       Morell's  Chancer,  p.  S6. 
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There  is  no  sending,  man ;  tfaey  will  not  take 
it,  [for't  ere*t  be  long. 

They're  jtt  too  full  of  pillage^  the/il  dance 
Come»  bring  it  aAer. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now?  refused  their  money} 

Bor.  Very  bravely ; 
And  stand  upon  such  terms^  'tis  terrible. 

Duke.  Where's  Archas? 

Bor.  He's  retir'd,  Sir,  to  hb  hou-«. 
According  to  your  pleasure,  full  of  doty 
To  outward  show ;  but  what  within  — 

Duke.  Refuse  it?  [venues 

Bor.  Most  confidently:  'Tis  not  your  re- 
Can  feed  them,  Sir«  ana  yet  they  have  found 
a  general  [mt.  Sir, 

That  knows  no  ebb  of  bounty;  there  they 
And  loath  your  invitations. 

Duke,  *Ti8  not  possible; 
He's  poor  as  they. 

Bor.  You'll  find  it  otherwise. 
Pray  make  your  journey  thither  presently^ 
And,  as  you  ^o,  I'll  open  you  a  wonder. 
Good  Sir,  this  morning. 

Duke.  Follow  me;  I'll  do  it.      {Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Olympia,  Alinda,  Burris,  Petesca, 
and  Gentlewoman. 

Olympia.  But  do  you  think  my  brother 
loves  her? 

Bnrris.  Certain,  madam ;  [wonder ; 

He  speaks  much  of  her,  and  sometimes  with 
Oft  wishes  she  were  nobler  bom. 

Olym.  Do  you  think  him  honest? 

Burris.  Your  Grace  is  nearer  to  his  heart 
than  I  am ; 
Upon  my  life,  I  hold  him  so. 

Olym.  Tb  a  poor  wench, 
I  would  not  have  her  wrong'd:   Methinks 

my  brother 
But  I  must  not  give  rules  to  his  affections; 
Yet,  if  he  weigh  her  worth 

Burris.  You  need  not  fear. 
Madam.  , «     . 

Oiym.  I  hope  I  shall  not.    Lord  Bums, 
I  love  her  wcfi;  1  know  not,  there  is  some- 
thing 
Makes  me  bestow  more  than  a  care  upon  her. 
I  do  not  like  that  ring  from  him  to  her, 
1  mean  to  women  of  her  way ;  such  tokens 
Rather  appear  as  baits,  than  royal  bounties : 
1  would  not  have  it  so. 

Burris.  You  will  not  find  it; 
Upon  my  troth,  I  think  his  most  ambition 
Is  bat  to  let  the  world  know,  h*  has  a  hand- 
some mistress.  [him? 
Will  your  Grace  command  me  any  service  to 

Olym.  Remember  all  my  duty. 


Burris.  Blessings  crown  you! 
What's  your  will,  lady? 

Alin.  Any  thing  tliat's  honest; 
And,  if  you  think  it  fit,  so  poor  a  servioeg 
Clad  in  a  ragged  virtue,  may  reach  him, 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship  speak  it  humbly. 

Burris.  Fair  one,  I  will ;  in  the  best  phrase 
I  have  too : 
And  so  I  kiss  your  hand.  [Exit. 

Alin.  Your  lordship's  servant. 

Olym.  Come  hither,  wench.     What  art 
thou  doing  with  that  ring? 

Alin.  I'm  looking  on  the  posy,  madam« 

Olym.  Whatis't? 

Aitn.  *  The  jewel's  set  within.' «« 

Olym.  But  where  tlie  joy,  wench. 
When  that  invisible  jewel  s  lost?  Why  dost 

thou  smile. so? 
What  unhappy  meaning  hast  thou? 

^/sn.  Nothing,  madam;  [rings  have. 

But  only  thinking  what  strange  spefis  these 
And  how  they  work  with  some. 

Pet.  I  fear  with  you  too. 

Alin.  This  could  not  cost  above  a  crown. 

Pet.  'Twill  cost  you  [ing. 

The  shaving  of  your  crown,  if  not  the  wash- 

Olym.  But  he  that  sent  it,  makes  the  virtue 

rter. 
Av,  and  the  vice  too,  madam.   Good- 
ness bless  me. 
How  fit  'tis  for  my  finger! 

Gent.  No  doubt  you  11  find  too» 
A  finger  fit  for  you. 

Alin.  Sirrah,  Petesca, 
What  wilt  thou  give  me  for  the  good  that 
follows  this?  [vided. 

But  thou  hast  rings  enough ;  thou  art  pro- 
Heigh  ho!  what  must  I  do  now? 

Pet.  You'll  be  taught  that. 
The  easiest  part  that  e'er  you  learnt,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Alin.  Ah  roe,  ah  me! 

Pet.  You  will  divide  too,  shortly; 
Your  voice  comes  finely  forward. 

Olym.  Come  hither,  wanton ; 
Thou  art  not  surely  as  thou  say'st. 

^/tn.  I  would  not:  flady^ 

But  sure  there  is  a  witchcraft  in  this  ring» 
Lord,  how  my  heart  leaps! 

Pet.  'Twill  go  pit-a-pat  shortly. 

AHn.  And  now  methinks  a  thousand  of 
the  duke's  shapes 

Gent.  Will  no  less  serve  j^u? 

Alin.  In  ten  thousand  smiles  ■    ' 

Olym.  Heav'n  bless  the  wench! 

Ann.  With  eyes  that  will  not  be  denied  to 
enter ;  [me : 

And  such  soft  sweet  embraces — ^Take  it  from 
I  am  undone  else,  madam,  1  am  lost  else. 

Olym.  What  ails  the  girl? 

ARn.  How  suddenly  Tm  alter'd. 
And  grown  myself  again !  Do  not  you  fed  it  ? 


'*  The  jewel  s  $et  td/Ain.]  This  is  the  posy  of  the  ring,  being  a  compliment  to  the  wearer. 

Seward. 
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0!ym.  Wear  that,  and  Til  wear  this.  Fll 

try  the  strength  on't. 
jilin.  How  cold  my  blood  grows  now! 
Here's  sacred  virtue ! 

When  I  leave  to  honour  this, 

£v*ry  hour  to  pay  a  kiss; 

When  each  morning  I  arise^  - 

I  forget  a  sacrifiee ; '' 

When  this  figure  in  my  faith. 

And  the  pureness  that  it  hath, 

I  pursue  not  with  my  will. 

Nearer  to  arrive  at  still ; 

When  I  lose,  or  change  this  jewel ; 

Fly  me,  faith,  and  Heav'n  be  cruel ! 
Olym.  You*ve  half  confirmed  me;  keep  but 

that  way  sure. 
And  what  this  charm  can  do,  let  me  endure. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Archas,  T*heodore,  Honora, 
and  Fiola. 

Archas,  Cany  yourself  discreetly,  it  con- 
cerns me; 
The  duke*8  come  in;  none  of  your  froward 

passions. 
Nor  no  distastes  to  any.    Prithee,  Theodore ! 
By  my  life,  boy,  'twill  ruin  me. 

Theod.  1  have  done,  Sir, 
So  there  be  no  foul  play.^    He  brings  along 
with  him 
Archoi.  What's  that  to  you  ?  Let  him  bring 
what  please  him. 
And  whom,  and  how. 
Theod,  So  they  mean  well. 
Archas.  Is't  fityou  be  a  judge,  sirrah)^ 
Theod.  'Tis  fit  1  feel,  Sir. 
Archas.  Get  a  banquet  ready. 
And  trim  yourselves  up  handsomely. 

Theod.  To  what  end? 
Do  you  mean  to  make  'em  whores  f  Hang  up 

a  sign  then. 
And  set  *em  out  to  livery. 
Archas.  Whose  son  art  thou? 
Theod.  Yours,  Sir,   1  hope;  but  not  of 

your  disgraces. 

Archai.  Full  twenty  thousand  men  I  have 

commanded,  [angers ; 

And  all  their  minds,  with  this  caliu'dall  tlicir 

And  shall  a  boy,  of  mine  own  breed  too,  of 

mine  own  blood. 
One  crooked  stick 

Theod.  J^ray  take  your  way,  and  thrivis  in't; 
ni  quit  your  house.  If  taint  or  black  dis- 
honour [in't : 
Li^t  on  you,  *tis  your  own,  I've  no  share 
Yet  if  it  do  fall  out  so,  as  I  ft;ar  it, 
And  partly  find  it 


Archas.  Hast  thou  no  reverence? 
No  duty  in  thee? 

Theod.  This  shall  shew  I  obey  yon ; 
I*  dare  not  sUy.    I  would  have  shew'd  my 

love  too. 
And  that  you  ask  as  duty,  with  my  life.  Sir, 
Had  you  but  thought  me  worthy  of  your 

hazards. 
Which  Heav'n  preserve  you  from,  and  keep 

the  duke  too : 
And  there's  an  end  of  my  wishes;  God  be 
with  you !  [East. 

Archas.  Stubborn,  yet  full  of  that  we  all 
love,  honesty. 

(Enter  Bunts.) 

Lord  Burris,  where's  the  duke? 

Burns.  In  the  great  chamber.  Sir, 
And  there  stays   n\\  he  sees  you.    You've  t 
fine  house  hers.  [his  presence; 

Archas.  A  ]KX>r  contented  lodge,  unfit  for 
Yet  all  the  ioy  it  hath 

Burris.  1  nope  a  great  one. 
And  for  your  sood,  brave  Sir. 

Archas.  I  tnank  you,  lord : 
And  now  my  service  to  the  duke. 

Burris.  I'll  wait  on  you.  [Exeunt^ 

Enter  Duke,  Boroskie,  Gentlemen, 
and  Attendants, 

Duke.  May  this  be  credited? 

Bor,  Disgrace  nie  else. 
And  never  more  with  favour  look  upon  me. 

Duke.  It  seems  impossible. 

Bor.  It  cannot  chuse.  Sir,  [so, 

'Till  your  own  eyes  behoM  it;  but  that  it  is 
And  that  by  this  m^ans  the  too-haughty  sol- 
dier [yoa. 
Has  been  so  cramm'd  and  fed  he  cares  not  for  < 
Believe,  or  let  me  perish :  Let  your  eye,  [it 
As  you  observe  the  house,  but  where  I  pt^U  | 
Make  stay*  and  take  a  view,  and  then  you'i-e 
found  it.  I 

Enter  Archas,  Burris,  Honora,  Viola, 

and  Servant. 
Duke.  I'll  follow  your  direction.    VVd- 
come,  Archas, 
You're  welcome  home,  brave  lord!    We're 

come  to  visit  you. 
And  thank  you  for  your  service. 

Archas,  Twas  so  poor,  Sir, 
In  true  respect  of  wnat  I  owe  your  highno?) 
It  merits  nothing. 
Duke.  Are  these  fair  ones  yours,  lord? 
Archas.  Their  mother  made  me  think  sQ, 

Sir. 
Duke.  Stand  up,  ladies.  [thinks  fittei 

Beshrew  my  heart,  they're  &ir  ones;  me- 

'^  Or  I  forget  a  sacri^ce."]  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  both  struck  out  the  or,  as  injating  the  met* 
fore,  and  utterly  spoiling  the  sense.  Seward. 

*^  So  there  be  no  foul  play  he  brings  along  with  him!]  Mr.  Sympson  has  corrected  tht 

Sintin^  here,  and  seems  much  to  have  improved  the  sense.    Theodote  would  say,  that  the 
kt  brings  Boioskie  alon^  with  him,  but  is  int.*riupt^d  by  hi$  father.      fSewvd, 
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The  lustre  of  the  ooart,  than  thus  live  dark- 
en'd.  [to  me 

IM  see  your  house,  loid  Archas ;  it  appears 
A  handsome  pile. 

Archas.  Tis  neat,  but  no  great  structure; 
1*11  be  your  grace's  guide.     Give  me  the  keys 
there.  [with  the  gallery, 

Duke,  Lead  on,  we*ll  follow  you :  Begin. 
I  think  that's  one. 

Archas,  "Tis  so,  an*t  please  you.  Sir; 
The  rest  abo\'e  are  lodgings  all. 

Duke.  Goon^Sir.  {^ExettnL 

SCENE  IV. 

I'^nier  Theodore,  Putskie,  and  Ancient 

Puts.  The  duke  gone  thither,  do  you  «ay? 

Tkeod.  Yes,  marry  do  1 ; 
And  all  the  ducklings  too:  But  what  they'll 
do  there 

Puts,  I  hope  they'll  crown  his  service. 

Tkeod.  With  a  custard ! "  [his  service  ? 
This  is  no  weather  for  rewards.  Tliey  crown 
Rather  they  go  to  shave  his  crown.     1  was 

rated  out  of  doors. 
As  if  I'd  been  a  dog  had  worried  sheep. 
For  making  but  a  doubt. 

Puts.  They  must  now  grace  him. 

Tk€od>  Mark  but  the  end. 

Anc.  I'm  sure  they  should  reward  him ; 
They  can't  want  him.  [thing. 

Jueod.  They  that  want  honesty,  want  any 

Puts.  The  duke's  so  noble  m  his  own 
thoughts 

TViroc^.  That  I  grant  you,  [certain. 

If  those  might  only  sway  him :  But  tis  most 
So  many  new-bom  flies,  his  light  eave  life  to. 
Buz  in  nis  beams,  flesh-flies,  and  outterflies. 
Hornets,  and  humming  scarabs,  that  not  one 
honey-bee,  [home 

That's  loaden  with  true  labour,  and  brings 
Eacrease  and  credit,  can  'scape  rifling ; 
And  what  she  sucks  for  sweet,  they  turn  to 
bitterness.  [talk 

Anc.  Shall  we  go  see  what  they  do,  and 
Oar  mind  to 'em? 

Puis,  lliut  we  have  done  too  much. 
And  to  no  purpose. 

Anc.  Shall  we  be  hang'd  for  him? 
1  have  a  great  mind  to  be  nang'd  now  for  doins 
Some  bnve  thing  for  him ;  a  worse  end  wiU 
lake  me,  ^      [him? 

And  for  an  action  of  no  worth.    Not  honour 
Upon  my  conscience,  cv'n  tlie  devil,  the  very 

devil, 
(Not  to  bdie  him)  thinks  him  an  honest  man; 
1  am  sure  h'  has  sent  him  souls**  any  time 

these  twenty  years. 
Able  to  furnish  all  his  Hsh-markets. 


Theod.  Leave  thy  talking ;  Jliim : 

And  come,  let's  go  to  dinner,  and  drmk  to 
We  shall  hear  more  ere  supper  time.    If  he 
be  honour'd ,  [for't ; 

He  has  deserv'd  it  well,  and  we  shall  Bght 
If  he  be  ruin'd,  so;  we  know  the  worst  then. 
And,  for  myself,  1*11  meet  it. 
.    Puts.  I  ne'er  fear  it.  \ Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enler  Duke,  Archas,  Boroskie,  Btarris, 
Gentlemen  and  Attendants, 

Duke.  'They* re  handsome  rooms  all,  well 
contriv'd  and  fitted. 
Full  of  convenience;  the  prospect's  excellent. 

Archas.  Now  will  your  Grace  pass  down, 
and  do  me  but  the  honour 
To  taste  a  country  banquet? 

Duke.  What  room's  that? 
I  would  see  all  now ;  what  conveyance  has  it? 
I  see  you've  kept  the  best  part  yet;  pray  opea 
it.  [no  receipt.  Sir ; 

Archas.  Ha!  I  misdoubted  this.— *Tis  of 
For  your  eves  most  unfit. 

Duke.  I  lone  to  see  it. 
Because  I'd  juo^  of  the  whole  piece:  Some 
excellent  pamting,  [me 

Or  some  rare  spoils,  you'd  keep  to  entertain 
Another  time,  i  know. 

Archas.  In  troth  there  is  not,  [have 

Nor  any  thing  worth  your  si^t.    Below  I 
Some  fountains,  and  some  pOMS. 

Duke.  I  would  see  this  now. 

Archas.  Boroskie,  thou'rt  a  knave!-— It 
contains  nothing  [cessaries : 

But  rubbish  from  the  other  rooms,  and  unne* 
Will't  please  you  see  a  strange  clock? 

Duke.  This,  or  nothing. 
Why  should  you  bar  it  up  thus  with  defences 
Above  the  rest,  unless  it  contain'd  something 
More  excellent,  .ind  curious  of  keeping? 
Open't,  for  I  will  see  it. 

Archas.  The  kevs  are  lost.  Sir. 
Does  your  Grace  tliink,  if  it  were  fit  for  you^ 
I  could  be  so  unmannerly? 

Duke.  I  will  see  it; 
And  either  shew  it— 

Archas.  Good  Sir 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas; 
You  shew  your  love  abundantly. 
Do  I  use  to  entreat  thus?  Force  it  ofSen. 

Burris.  That  were  inhospitable;  you're  hb 
guest.  Sir, 
And  tis  ^3  his  greatest  joy  to  entertain  you. 

Duke.  Hold  thy  peace,  fool  1  Will  you  open 

Archas.  Sir,  I  cannot.  \\it 

I  must  not,  if  I  could. 

Duke.  Go,  break  it  open. 


*'  l^lth  a  custard.]  So  the  former  editions,  iifstead  of  costard.    To  crown  t^  m^  fpitk  a 
eoetard,  is  to  break  his  head :  Costard  in  this  phrase  meaning  a  crab-tree  stick.    '    SeM^anid* 
The  old  reading  is  droll ;  and  Mr.  Seward's  humour  (if  there  is  any)  obscuie. 
*^  Souls  to  furnish  his  fish-markets.]  A  poor  pun  upon  soals, 

*'  And  with-  his  greatest ^oy.']  Former  edijtions,  corrected  by  Mr.  SyiBpaon.    Seward* 
Vol.  I,  3  O 
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J/chat.  I  must  wiihsUQi)  that  foroe.    Be 

not  too  rash,  gentlemen! 
Duke.  Unarm  him  first ;  then,  if  he  be 
not  obstinate, 
Plreserve  his  life. 

Archas.  I  thank  jour  grace ;  t  take  it: 
And  now  take  yoti  the  keys)  go  in,  anil  see, 
Sir$  [that  traitor, 

There  feed  your  eyes  with  wonder,  and  thank 
That  thing  that  seUs  his  faith  for  favour! 

lExUDuie. 
StarrtM.  Sir,  what  moires  ;^-ou? 
Archas.  I  have  kept  mme  pure.     Lord 
Burris,  theie*8  a  Judas, 
That  for  a  smile  will  sell  ye  all.    A  gende- 
man?  [it; 

The  devil  has  more  truth,  and  has  maintam*d 
A  whore*s  heart  more  belief  in*tl 

Enter  Duke, 

Dukt.  What's  all  this,  Archas? 
I  cannot  blame  you  to  conceal  it  so. 
This  roost  inestimable  treasure. 

Archas.  Yours,  Sir.  [slights  me. 

Duke,  Nor  do  I  wonder  now  the  soldier 
Archas,  Be  not  deceiv*d;  h*  has  had  no  fa- 
vour here.  Sir, 
Nor  had  you  known  this  now,  but  for  that 

pick-thank. 
That  lost  man  in  his  faith!  he  has  reveaVd  it ; 
To  suck  a  little  honey  from  you,  has  betray'd 

it, 
I  swear  he  smiles  upon  me,  and  forsworn  too! 
Thou  crack*d,  uucurrent  lord!— I*U  tell  you 
all.  Sir:  [temper 

Your  sire,  before  his  deaths  knowing  your 
To  be  as  bounteous  as  the  air,  and  open. 
As  flowing  as  the  sea  to  all  that  followed  you. 
Your  great  mind  fit  for  war  and  glory,  thrif- 
tily, [tions. 
Like  a  great  husband,  to  preserve  your  ac- 
Collected  all  this  treasure;  to  our  trusts. 
To  mine  I  mean,  and  to  that  long-(ongu*d 
lord's  there,  [tJiis ; 
He  ga\e  the  knowledge  and  the  charge  of  all 
Upon  his  deadi-bed  too;  and  on  the  sacrar 

ment 
He  swore  us  thus,  never  to  let  this  treasure 
Part  from  our  secret  keepings,  'till  no  hope 
Of  subject  could  relieve  you,  all  your  own 
wasted,  [you* 

No  help  of  those  that  lov*d  you  could  supply 
And  then  some  great  exploit  afoot:  My  ho- 
nesty *  [ful, 
I  would  have  kept  'till  I  had  made  this  use- 
(l  shewed  it,  and  I  stood  it  to  the  tempest) 
And  usefal  to  the  end  *twas  left :  Fm  cozen'd. 
And  so  are  you  too,  if  you  spend  this  vainly. 
This  worm  tnat  crept  into  you  has  abus*d  you, 
Abus*d  your  father's  care,  abus'd  his  faith  too; 
Nor  can  this  mass  of  money  make  him  man 
more!  [ncsty! 
A  flay'd  dog  has  more  soul,  an  ape  more  ho- 
All  mine  you  have  amongst  it;  farewell  that ! 
I  cannot  part  wilh't  nobler^  my  heart's  clear. 


My  conscience  smooth  aa  that,  no  rafe  npoe't. 

But,  oh,  thy  hell! 

Bor.  I  seek  no  Heav'n  from  you.  Sir. 

Archas.  Thy  gnawing  hell,  Botoskie!   it 
will  find  thee. 
Would  )'0u  heap  coals  upon  his  head  baa 

wronc'd  you. 
Has  ruiu'd  your  estate?  give  him  this  money. 
Melt  it  into  his  mouth. 

Duke.  What  little  trunk's  that? 
That  there  o*  th'  top,  that's  lock'd? 

Bar.  You'll  find  it  rich.  Sir; 
Richer«  I  think,  than  all. 

Archas,  You  were  not  covetous. 
Nor  wont  to  weave  your  thoughu  with  such 

a  coarseness; 
Pray  rack  not  honesty! 

Bor.  Be  sure  you  see  it. 

Duke.  Bring  out  the  trunk. 

Enter  Attendant,  with  a  trunk, 

Archas.  You'll  find  that  treasure  tooj 
All  I  have  left  me  now. 

Duke.  Whai'sthis?  aptergown? 
And  this  a  piece  of  Seneca? 

Archas.  Yes,  sore.  Sir, 
More  worth  than  all  your  gold  (yet  you  vt- 

enough  on't) 
And  of  a  mine  fiir  purer,  and  more  precious; 
This  sells  no  frieniu,  nor  searches  into  oouo- 
sels,  [Sir; 

And  yet  all  counsel,  and  all  friends  live  here, 
Betrays  no  faith,  yet  handles  all  that's  tnut)'. 
WiH't  please  you  leave  me  this? 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart.  Sir. 
Archas.  What  says  your  lordship  to't? 
Bar,  1  dare  not  rob  you. 
Archas,  Poor  miserable  men,  you've  robb'd 
yourselves  both ! 
This  ^wn,  and  this  unvalu'd  treasure,  yoor 
brave  father  (g«»i 

Found  me  a  child  at  school  with,  in  his  pro- 
W  here  such  a  love  he  took  to  some  few  answers 
(Unhappy  boyish  toys,  hit  in  my  heasi  then) 
That  suddenly  I  maid«  him,  thus  as  I  was 
(For  here  was  all  the  wealth  1  brou^t  his 

highness) 
He  carried  me  to  court,  there  bred  me  up. 
Bestow 'd  his  &vours  on  me,  tau^  me  anus 

first. 
With  tlvose  an  honest  mind:  I  aerv'd  liin 
truly,  \notf 

And  where  he  gave  me  trust,  I  think  I  nil'd 
Let  the  world  speak.    I  humbly  thank  youc 
highness;  [a8e,Sir, 

You  have  done  more,  and  nobler,  cas'd  mine 
And  to  this  a  fair  quietus  glvcn^ 
Now  to  my  book  again  1 

Duke.  You  have  vour  wish.  Sir. 
Let  some  bring  off  tne  treasure. 
Bor.  Some  is  his,  Sir. 
Archas.  None,  none,  my  lord;  a  poW  «•* 
worthy  reaper. 
The  harvest  is  his  grace's. 
Duke.  Thank  you».  Archas., 
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Arehas.  Bat  will  not  jou  Tepent,  lord? 
When  this  is  gone. 
Where  wiM  your  l^dshtp— 

Bor.  Pray  take  you  no  care,  Sir. 

Archas.  Does  your  Grace  like  my  house? 

Duke.  Wondrous  well,  Archas; 
You*ve  made  me  richly  welcome. 

Archas,  I  did  my  best,  Sir. 
Is  there  any  thins  else  may  please  your  Grace? 

DHke,  Your  daughters 
I  had  foi^;  'send  them  to  court. 


Archas.  How's  that.  Sir? 
Duke^  I  said,  your  daughters!  see  it  done: 
ril  have  *em 
Attend  my  sister,  Archas. 
Arcfias.  Thank  your  highness! 
Duke,  Andsudaenly. 

[Exit  with  train, 
Archas.  Thro*  all  the  ways  I  dare, 
rU  serve  your  temper,  tho*  yeu  try  me  far. 

[Kvit, 


ACT  iir. 


SCISNE  L 


Enter  Thsodore^  Putskie,  Ancieut, 
and  Servant. 

Theod.  T  WONDER  we  hear  no  news. 

-■•     P»/j.  Here's  your  father's  servant; 

He  comes  in  haste  too;  now  we  shall  know 

all.  Sir. 

Theod.  How  now?  [father 

Serv.  Tm  glad  I've  met  you.  Sir;   your 

Entreats  you  presently  make  naste  unto  hiiB. 

Theod.  What  news? 

Serv.  None  of  the  best.  Sir;  I*m  asham'd 
to  tell  it; 
Pray  ask  no  more. 

Theod.  Did  not  [  tell  ye,  gentlemen  ? 
Did  not  I  prophecy? — Hc*s  undone  then? 
Serv.  Not  so.  Sir;  but  as  near  it^^^ 
Puts.  There's  no  help  now ; 
The  army's  scatter'd  all,  thro'  discontent. 
Not  to  be  rallied  up  in  haste  to  help  this. 
Anc.  Plague  of  the  devil,  have  ye  watch'd 
your  seasons? 
We  shall  watch  you  ere  long. 

Theod.  Farewell  1  there's  no  cure;        [do. 
We  must  endure  all  now.    I  know  wHat  I'll 
[Ejteuni  Theodore  and  Servant. 
Puts,  Nay,  there's  no  striving;  they've  a 
hand  upon  us,  '' 
A  heavy  and  a  haid  one. 
Anc.  Now  I  have  it; 
We've  yet  some  gentlemen,  tome  boys  of 

mettle, 
(What,  are  we  bobb'd  thus  still,  oolted,  and 
carted?)      ^  [vipers! 

And  one  mad  trick  we'll  have  to  shame  these 
Shall!  bless 'em? 

Puts,  Farewell!  I  have  thought  my  way 
too.  fExit. 

Anc.  Were  never  such  rare  cries  in  Christ- 
endom, 
As  Mosco  shall  afford!  We'll  live  by  fooling. 
Now  fishting's  gone,  and  they  shall  find  and 
feel  \u  [Exit, 


SCEl^E  IL 


Enter  Archas,  Honora,  and  Viola, 

Archas.  No  more;  it  must  be  io.    D'ye 
think  I'd  send  ye. 
Your  father,  and  your  friend—— 

Viola,  Pray,  Sir,  be  good  to  us  I 
Alas,  we  know  no  court,  nor  seek  that  know* 

l«^ge; 
We  are  content,  like  harmless thinp  at  home. 
Children  of  your  content,  bred  up  m  cmiet. 
Only  to  know  ourselves,  to  seek  a  wisdom 
From  that  we  understand,  easy  and  honest; 
To  make  our  actions  worthy  of  your  honour. 
Their  ends  as  innocent  as  we  begot  *em. 
What  shall  we  look  for.  Sir,  what  shall  we 

learn  there,  [os^ 

That  thisfiiQre  private  sweetness  cannot  tnch 
Virtue  was  never  built  upon  ambition. 
Nor  the  sdbls'  beauties  bred  out  of  bravery : 
What  a  terrible  father  would  you  seem  to  us, 
Now  you  have  moulded  us,  and  wrought  out 

tempers 
To  easy  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked. 
Where  the  fair  mind  can  never  Umc  nor  loiter. 
Now  to  divert  our  natures,  now  to  stem  us 
Roug^ily  i^inst  the  tide  of  all  this  treasure? 
Would  y'  have  us  proud  ('tis  sooner  bred  than 

buried)  [court.  Sir* 

Wickedly  proud?   for  such  thinfli  dwell  at 

Han.  Would  y'  have  your  chudren  learn 

to  forget  their  father. 
And,  when  he  dies,  dance  t>n  his  monument? 
Shall  we  seek  virtue  in  a  satin  gown, 
Embroider'd  virtue?  Faith  in  a  weH-curl'd 

feather?  [sleeves? 

And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  Green- 
This  may  be  done;  and,  if  you  like,  it  shall 

be.  [youi^er. 

You  shouM  have  sent  us  thither  when  we  were 
Our  maidenheads  at  a  higher  nte,  oar  inno- 
cence 
Able  to  make  a  mart  indeed :  We're  now 

too  old.  Sir; 
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Perhaps  they*U  think  too  cunning  too,  and 

alight  us; 
Besides,  we* re  altogether  unprovided, 
Unfumish'd  utterly  o*  th*  rules  should  guide  us: 
This  lord  comes,  licks  his  hand,  and  protests 

to  me; 
Compares  my  heauty  to  a  thousand  fine  things. 
Mountains,  and  fountains,  trees,  and  stars, 

and  goblins;** 
Now  have  not  1  the  fashion  to  believe  him ; 
He  offers  me  the  honourable  courtesy    [this? 
To  lie  with  me  all  nisht ;  what  a  misery  is 
I  am  bred  up  so  foolishly,  alas,  I  dare  not; 
And  how  madly  these  things  will  shew  there! 

Archas.  I  send  ye  not. 

Like  parts  iufected,  to  draw  more  corruption ; 

Like  spiders,  to  grow  great  wiih  growing  evil : 

With  your  own  virtues  season'd,   and  my 

pray*rs,  [shews  ye 

The  card  of  goodness  in  your  minds,  that 

When  ye  sail  Msc;  the  needle  touch'd  with 

honour,  [happiness; 

That  thro*  the  blackest  storms  stul  points  at 

Your  bodies  the  tail  barks  ribb*d  rouud  with 

goodness,  Cy<>"» 

Your  heav*nly  souls  the  pilots;  thus  I  send 

Thus  I  prepare  your  voyage,  sound  l>eforeyou. 

And  ever,  as  you  sail  thro  this  world's  vanity. 

Discover  shoals,  rocks,  quicksands,  cry  out  to 

you. 
Like  a  good  master,  •  Tack  about  for  honour !' 
The  court  b  virtue  s  school,  at  least  it  should 

be; 
Nearer  the  sun  the  mine  lies,  the  metaKs  purer. 
Be  it  granted,  if  the  spring  be  once  infected. 
Those  branches  that  run  trom  him  must  run 
muddy :  [small  ones. 

Say  you  find  some  sins  there,  and  those  no 
And  they  like  lazy  fits  begin  to  sSake  ye; 
Say  the^  affect  your  strengths,  my  happy  chil- 
dren, [still. 
Great  things  thro' greatest  hazards  are  atchiev*d 
And  then  they  shine,  then  goodness  has  his 
glory,  [under. 
His  crown  fast  rivetted,  then  time  moves 
Where,  thro*  themistof  errors,35  like  the  sun. 


[Acta.  Sc.t. 

*rhro*  thick  and  pitchy  clouds^  he  breaks  oat 
nobly. 
Hon.  i  thank  yon.  Sir,  you  have  made  nc 
half  a  soldier; 
I  will  to  court  most  willingly,  most  fondly. 
And,  if  there  be  such  stirnng  things  amongst 

*em. 
Such  travellers  into  Viiginia 
As  fame  reports,  if  they  can  win  me,  take  me. 
I  think  I  have  a  close  ward,  and  a  sure  one. 
An  honest  mind ;  I  hope  *tis  petticoat-proof. 
Chain-proof,  and  jewel-proof;  1  know  'tis 
gold-proof,  [it^ 

A  coach  and  four  horses  cannot  draw  me  from 
As  for  your  handsome  faces  andlird  tongues, 
Curl'd  millers*  heads,  I  have  another  ward  for 

them.*^ 
And  yet  1*11  flatter  too,  as  fast  as  they  do. 
And  lie,  but  not  as  lewdly.    Come ;  be  va- 
liant, sister! 
She  that  dares  not  staiKl  the  push  o*  th'  oour^ 

dares  nothing. 
And  yet  come  off  ungraz'd :  •'  Like  you,  we 
both.  Sir,  [see 

Affect  great  dangers  now,  and  th*  world  stiaU 
All  glory  lies  not  in  man*s  victory. 
Archai.  Mine  own  Honora! 
Viola.  I  am  very  fearful :  [honest? 

'Would  I  were  stronger  built  I  You'd  nave  me 
Archas.  Or  not  at  all,  my  Viola. 
Viola,  ril  think  ori*t; 
For  *tis  no  easy  promise,  and  live  there. 
D*you  think  we  shall  do  wellf 
Bon.  Why,  what  should  ail  us? 
Viola.  Certain,  they*ll  tempt  us  strongly. 
Beside  the  glory  [gentlemen; 

Which  women  may  affect,  they're  handsome 
Every  part  speaks :  Nor  is  it  one  denial. 
Nor  two,  nor  ten;  from  cv*ry  look  we  give 
*em  [promises. 

TheyMl  frame  a  hope;  cv*n  from  our  pray*rs 
Hon.  I^et  *em  feed  so,  and  be  fat;  there  is 
no  fear,  wench. 
If  thou  best  fast  to  thyself. 
Viola.  I  hope  I  shall  be; 
And  your  example  will  work  more. 


*♦  Trees,  and  stars,  and  goblins.]  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  gohlins  so  odd  a  thing  for  a  courtier 
to  compare  a  lady's  beauty  to,  and  so  unfit  to  be  joined  io  fountains,  stars  and  the  rest,  that  he 
would  strike  it  out  as  corrupt,  and  read  sodlins  or  little  gods.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious, 
if  any  instance  could  be  produced  of  our  Foets  or  any  of  their  contemporaries  using  the  word 
godlins,  or  if  there  was  any  necessity  of  a  change.  Gobies  is  sometimes  used  (ar  fairies,  and 
may  not  improperly  stand  for  sucli  angels  as  the  lewd  courtier  often  compares  his  mistress  to: 
But  it  more  often  stands  for  bugbears,  or  frightful  apparitions,  which  courtiers  often  make  their 
mistresses  like,  when  they  talk  of  {\if.Jiames,  darts,  and  killing  qualities  of  their  eyes.  What- 
•ver  the  Poet's  design  was,  it  was  certainly  to  convey  a  ludicrous  idea.  Seiourd^ 

**  fVhere,  through  the  midst  of  errors^  The  Editors  of  1750  make  a  great  merit  of  altering 
nidst  to  m%st\  when  no  edition  but  that  of  \1\\,  reads  midst  \  the  others  concurring  in  the 
right  word,  mist. 

**  /  have  another  wordybr  /Aem.]  Former  editions.  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  concurred  in  die 
emendation.  Seward. 

y  And  yet  ccrm^  of  ungrased.]  First  folio.  Second,  unaraced.  In  1750,  Mr.  Seward 
(without,  as  it  appears,  naving  consulted  the  oldest  bookp  altered  the  word  to  *  unras^d\  i-  c  «»• 
cut,  unscraicha*  He  conjectured  (and  rightly,  as  we  tliink)  that  ungraced  might  be  a  <^or* 
xupUoni)(  ungraded,  but  preferred  unrased. 
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Enter  Theodore. 


Hon.  Thmi  shah  not  want  it. 

Theod.  Howdoyouy  Sir?  Coo  you  lend  a 
man  an  angel  ? 
I  hear  you  let  out  mone^. 

Archas.  Very  well,  Sir ; 
You're  pleasantly  disposed.  I'm  glad  to  see  it. 
Can  vou  lend  me  your  patience^  and  be  rul  d 
by  me?  ^ 

Theod,  Is*t  come  to  fatieuoe  now? 

Archas.  Is' t  not  a  virtue? 

Theod,  I  know  not;  I  ne'er  found  it  so. 

Archas.  That's  because 
Thy  anger  ever  knows,  and  not  thy  judgment. 

iheod.  I  know  you  have  been  liiled. 

Archas.  Clothing  less,  boy? 
Lord,what  opinions  these  vain  people  publish! 
Kifledofwhat? 

Theod.  Study  your  virtue,  patience; 
It  may  set  mustard  to  your  meat.    Why  in 

such  haste.  Sir, 
Sent  you  for  me? 

Archas,  For  this  end  only»  Theodore, 
To  wait  upon  your  sisters  to  the  court ; 
I  am  commanded  they  live  there. 

Thcod.  To  th*  court.  Sir? 

Archas.  To  th*  court,  I  say. 

Theod.  And  must  1  wait  upon  'em? 

Archas.  Yes,  'tis  most  fit  you  should  >  you 
are  their  brother. 

Theod.  Is  this  tbe  business?  I  had  thought 
vour  mind.  Sir, 
Had  been  set  forward  on  some  noble  action. 
Something  had  truly  stirr'd  you.   To  th'  court 

with  these? 
Why,  they're  your  daughters.  Sir. 

Archas.  All  this  I  know.  Sir.        [threw.* 

Thcod.  *  The  good  old  woman  on  a  bed  he 
To  th'  court  ?  [Singing. 

Archas.  Thou  art  not  mail  ? 

Theod.  Nor  drunk,  as  vou  are ;         [duty  ? 
Drunk  with  your  duty,  air :  Do  you  call  it 
A  p)x  of  duty !  What  can  these  do  there? 
What  should  they~  do?  Can  ye  look  babies, 
sisters,  [band-strings? 

In  the  young  gallants*  eyes,  and  twirl  their 
Can  ye  ude  out  to  4ir  yourselves?  Pray,  Sir, 
Be  serious  with  me,  do  you  speak  this  truly? 

Archas.  Why,  didst  tbou  never  hear  of  wo- 
At  court,  boy  ?  [men  yet 

Theod.  Yes,  and  good  women  too,   very 
good  women, 
Excellent  honest  women :  But  are  you  sure, 
That  these  will  prove  so  ?  [Sir, 

Hon.    There  s  the  danger,  brother. 

7  heod.  God-a-mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a 
grodging  of  it. 


Archas.  Now  be  yoo  serious.  Sir,  and  ob- 
serve what  I  say; 
Do  it,  and  do  it  handsomely;  go  with  'em. 

Tlteod.  Wuh  all  my  heart.  Sir;  I  am  in  no 

fault  now,  [company. 

If  they  be  thought  whores  for  bemg  in  my 

Pray  write  upon  their  backs,  they  are  my 

And  where  I  shall  deliver  *em.  [sisters, 

Archas.  You're  wondrous  jocund ; 
But  prithee  tell  me,  art  thou  so  lewd  a  fellow  ? 
I  never  knew  thee  fail  a  truth. 

Theod.  1  am  a  soldier ; 
And  snell  you  what  that  means. 

Archas.  A  soldier? 
What  dost  thou  make  of  me  ? 

Theod.  Your  palate's  down.  Sir. 

Archas.  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Theoil.  Come,  shall  we  to  this  matter? 
You  will  to  court? 

Hon.  If  you  will  please  to  honour  us. 

Theod.  J 11  honour  ye,  I  warrant;  I'll  set 

ye  off  [Viola, 

With  such  a  lustre,  wenches!    Alas,  poor 

Thou  art  a  fool,  thou  criest  for  eating  white 

bread: 
Be  a  good  huswife  of  thy  tears,  and  save  'em ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  to  shed  'em. 

Sister, 
Do  you  weep  too?  Nay,  then  I  fool  no  more. 
Come,  worthy  sisters,  since  it  must  be  so. 
And  since  he  thinks  it  6t  to  try  your  virtues> 
Be  you  as  strong  to  truth,  as  1  to  guard  ye. 
And  this  old  gentleman  shall  have  joy  of  ye. 

(ExewU. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Duke  and  Burris. 

Duke.  Burris,  take  you  ten  thousand  of 
those  crowns,  frichest; 

And  those  two  chains  of  pearl  they  hold  the 
I  give  'em  you. 

Bur.  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace ; 
And  may  your  great  example  work  in  me 
ITiat  noble  charity  to  men  more  worthy. 
And  of  more  wants! 

Duke.  You  bear  a  sood  mind,  Burris; 
Take  twenty  thousand  now.    Be  not  so  mo* 
dest;  [for'U 

It  shall  be  so,  I  &ive*em :  Go,  there's  my  ring        i 

Bur.  Heav'n  bless  your  highness  ever! 

lEseU. 

Duke.  You  are  honest. 

Enter  Alinda  and  Putskie,  at  the  door. 

Puts.  They're  coming  now  to  court,  as 
fair  as  virtue :  ^ 


«'  Put.  They're  coming  now  to  court,  as  fair  as  virtue: 

Two  highter  stars  ne'er  rose  here. 

Alin.  Peace,  I  have  i7.]  Putskie  is  directing  Alinda  to  make  use  of  the  influence  her 

beauty  has  gained  over  the  duke  in  favour  of  Archas,  and  she  tells  him  she  is  sufficiently 

instructed.    But  how  is  this  an  answer  to  what  Puukie  u  made  to  say  in  the  former  editions? 

•r  what  has  the  two  ladies*  introduction  to  court  to  do  with  the  scheme  that  Putskie  has  plann'd  ? 
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T990  bri^bter  ttars  neW  km  beie. 

Alin.  reace,  I  have  ity 
And  what  my  art  can  do-— The  duke  1 

Putf.  Fm  gone ;  remember.  [£vt/. 

Alin.  I'm  counseird  to  the  full.  Sir. 

Duke.   M]^  pretty  niistreas^  whith^  lies 

your  biismess?  [now? 

How  kindly  I  shoukl  take  this,  were*t  to  me 

Alin,  I  must  confess,  immediately  to  your 
Grace, 
At  this  time.  [Tpu; 

Duke.  You  have  do  address,  I  do  believe 
1  would  you  had. 

Alin.  'Twere  too  much  boklness,  Sir, 
Upon  so  little  knowiedgCt  less  deserving. 

Duke,  Youll  make  a  perfect  courtier. 

Alin,  A  very  poor  one,  [ther  to  me. 

Duke,  A  very  fair  one,  sweet.    Come  hi- 
W'hat  killing  eyes  this  wench  has!   In  his 
lory. 


.  Not  the  bright  sim,  when  the  Sirian  star  reigns. 
Shines  half  so  fiery. 

Alin.  Why  does  your  Grace  so  view  me? 
Nothing  but  common  handsomeness  dwells 

here.  Sir; 
Scarce  that:  Your  Grace  b  plcas*d  to  mock 
fny  meanness.  [thee ; 

Duke.  Thoushaltnotgo:  I  do  not  lie  unto 
In  my  eye  thou  appear* str— 

Ahn.  Dim  not  toe  sight.  Sir; 
I  am  too  dull  an  object. 

Duke,  Canst  ^^lou  Jove  me  ? 
Canst  thou  love  htm  will  honour  thee? 

Alin.  Icank)ve,  [well; 

And  love  as  you  do  too :  But  'twill  not  shew 
Or,  if  it  do  shew  here,  where  all  light  lustres. 
Tinsel  affections,  make  a  glorious  glist'ring, 
•Twill  halt  i'th*  handsome  way. 

Duke,  Are  pu  so  cunning? 
IX>st  think  I  love  not  truly? 

Alin.  No,  youcimnot;  rdon  me. 

You  never  travcll'd  that  way  yet.    Pray  par- 
1  prate  so  boldly  to  you. 

Duke.  There's  no  harm  done: 
But  what*t  your  reason,  sweet? 

Alin,  rd  tell  your  Grace, 
But  happily— 

Duke.  It  shall  be  pleasing  to  me. 

AUn.  I  should  love  you  again,  and  then 
you  would  hate  me. 
With  all  my  service  I  should  follow  you. 
And  thro*  all  dangers. 

Duke.  This  would  more  provoke  me. 
More  make  me  sec  thy  worths,  more  make 
me  meet  'em.  ^       [and  truly: 

Alin.  You  should  do  so,  if  you  did  well 


But,  tho*  you  be  a  priaoe,  aad  have  pow^r  in 

vou,  ^fahez'd. 

Pow  r  of  example  too,  yon  have  faii'd  and 

Duke.  Give  me  example  wlusre? 

Alin.  You  had  a  mistress,  {lovefy. 

Oh,  Heav*n,  so  bright,  ao  bnve  a  dame,  to 
In  all  her  life  so  true 

Duke,  A  mistress?  [that  can, 

Alin,  Thai  serv'd  you  with  that  ocmstaacy. 
That  lov'd  vour  will,  and  woo*d  it  too. 

Duke.  What  mistress? 

Alin,  That  nurs*d  your  honour  op,  b^ 

fast  your  virtue,  [goodness. 

And  when  she  kiss*d  encreu*d,  not  stole  your 

Duke.  Aad  I  nnlected  her? 

Alin.  Lost  her,  K»mok  her. 
Wantonly  flung  her  off. 

Duke,  What  was  her  name?  [noble, 

Alin.  Her  name  as  lovely  aa  herself,  u 
And  in  it  all  that's  excellent. 

Duke,  What  was  it? 

Alin.  Her  name  was  Bean-<ieaert :  D'yoa 
know  her  now.  Sir? 

Duke.  Beau-desert?  I  don*t  remember 

Alin.  I  know  you  do  not;  [vice! 

Yet  sh*  has  a  plainer  name;  lord  Archas*  ser- 
D*you  yet  remember  her?  There  was  a  mis- 
tress [Sir, 
Fairer  than  woman,  and  far  fonder  to  you, 
Than  mothers  to  their  first-bora  joys.    Can 

you  love? 
Dare  you  profess  that  truth  to  me,  a  stranger, 
A  thing  ot  no  regard,  no  name,  no  lustre. 
When  your  most  noble  love  you  have  neg- 
lected, fnour? 
A  beauty  all  the  world  would  wooe  and  bo- 
Would  you  have  me  credit  this?  think  you 
can  love  me,  \y!^^} 
And  hokl  you  constant,  when  I've  read  this 
Is*t  possible  you  should  ever  favour  me,  [too, 
To  a  slight  pleasure  prove  a  friend,  and  ha 
When,  where  you  were  most  tied,  most  bound 

to  benefit. 
Bound  by  the  chains  of  honesty  and  honour. 
You've  broke,  and  boldly  top?  l  am  a  weak 
one,  [grace 

Arm'd  only  with  my  fears :  I  beseech  your 
Tempt  me  no  further. 

Duke.  Who  taught  you  this  lesaon  ? 

Alin.  Woeful  experienoe.  Sir.    If  you  seek 
a  fair  one,  [feet, 

Worthy  your  kwe,  if  yet  you  have  that  per* 
Two  daughters  of  his  ruin'd  virtue  now 
Arrive  at  court,  excellent  &ir  indeed.  Sir: 
'But  this  will  be  the  plague  on*t,  they're  es- 
cellent  honest. 


It  is  to  me  evidently  a  soliloquy  of  the  duke's,  whose  thoughts  are  all  bent  on  his  pleasures. 
And  it  is  very  artful  in  our  Poets  to  make  him  in  the  very  height  of  his  wickedness  acknowledge 
the  beauty  of  virtue.  For  lust  is  fired  by  the  opposition  of  virtue,  as  much  as  by  the  attractioiis 
o(  beauty.  Seward, 

There  is  something  in^nious  and  plausible  in  this  note;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  war- 
rant the  arbitrary  change  m  the  text.  If  the  duke  had  been  speaking  of  the  women,  ehbtr 
with  desire  or  remorse,  he  would  most  probably  faav^  said  moce  on  the  subject  The  fequdi 
however,  proves  the  old  hooka  right. 
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Enier  Olympia  and  Petesca  privately. 

Duke.  I  love  thy  face. 

Attn.  Upon  my' life  you  eaniiAt: 
I  do  sot  love  it  myself^  Sir ;  'tb  a  lewd  one»^9 
So  truly  ill  an  canaot  uiend  it.   God,  if 'twere 
hafKlsome,'''  [talk.  Sir, 

At  least  if  I  thought  soi,  you  should  iiear  me.. 
]  ft  a  new  aonin ;  and,  tjfio  you  are  &  priiioe. 
Make  yon  petition  to  me  too>  and  waift  my 

answers; 
Yet,  o'  my  conscience,  I  should  pity  you, 
Af^  some  ten  years*  siege. 

Duke  Prithee  do  now. 

AHn.  Wtiat  would  you  do? 

Duke.  Why,  I  would  lie  with  von. 

Alin.  I  do  not  think  you  would. 

Duke.  In  troth  I  would,  wench. 
Here,  take  this  jewel. 

AltfL  Out  upon*  1 1  that's  scurvy : 
Nay,  if  we  do»  surely  we'll  do  for  good  fel- 

'  lowship. 
For  pure  love,  or  nothing:  Thus  yon  shall 

be  sure,  Sir, 
You  shall  not  pay  ttio  dear  for^t. 

Duke,  Sure!  cannot. 

Attn,  fihr'r  lady,  but  you  may.    When  you 
have  mund  me  able 
To  do  your  work  well,  you  may  pay  my  wages. 

Pet,  Why  does  your  Grace  start  back? 

Olym,  I  n*  seen  that  shakes  me, 
ChilU  all  my  blood!  Oh,  where  is  faith  or 
goodness?  [one, 

Alinda,  thon  art  false;  (alse,  false,  thou  fair 
Wickedly  false!"  and,  woe  is  me,  I  see  it! 
For  ever  false!  XExit. 

Pet.  Tm  glad 't  has  u'en  thus  right  [JEnV. 

Attn.  I'll  go  ask  my  lady.  Sir. 

Duke.  What? 

Aliu.  Wiiether  I  Hinj^*— ■ 

Shall  lie  with  yoU,  or  no:  If  I  find  her  wil- 
For,  look  you.  Sir,  I've  sworn,  while  I  am 

in  her  service 
(Twas  a  rash  oath,  I  must  profesa)— 

Duke.  Thou  mock'st  me. 


AHn,  W^hy,  would  you  Ibwitk  me,  if  I  wen 
,  Would  you  abuse  my  weakness?      [willing? 
Duke,  I  would  piece  k» 
And  make  it  stfo^ger. 

Attn,  I  humbly  thank  your  highness4 
When  you  piece  me,  you  mus*  pieoe  me  t» 

my  coffin. 
When  you  have  got  n^  maidenhead,.  I  take  it^ 
Tis  not  an  inch  of  ape's  tail  will  restore  k: 
I  k}ve  you,  and  i  honour  yoa;  hot  this  way 
I'll  neither  love  nor  serve  yott.     Heaven 
change  your  mind»  Sir !  [Exit. 

Duke.  And  thine  too  I  foritjouatbeehansfd^ 
it  shall  be.  [Sat. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Boroskie,  Burris,   Theodore,  Ftolu,. 
and  Honora, 

Bor.  Tltey're  goodly  gentlewomen. 

Burrh,  They  arc. 
Wondrous  sweet  women  both. 

Tkeod,  Does  your  lordship  like  'em? 
'  They  are  mv  sisters.  Sir;  spod  luaty  lassesc 
They'll  do  their  labour  well,  I  warrant  youx 
You'll  find  no  bedstcaw  here.  Sir. 

Hon.  Thank  you,  brother. 

Tkeod.  This  is  not  so  strongly  builtj  but 

she's  good  mettle,  [Sir. 

Of  a  good  stirring  stmin  too ;  ^e  goea  tilth^^S' 

(Enter  two  Gentlemen.) 
Heie  they  bc^  gentlemen,  must  make  ye 
^       merry,  [plexions? 

nrhe  toys  ye  wot  of.    D'ye  like  their  com- 
'  They  be  no  Moors:  What  think  ye  of  thia 
hand,  ^ntlenien? 
Here's  a  white  altar  for  your  sacrifice: 
A  thousand  kisses  here— Nay,  keep  oflf  y«t, 

gentlemen ; 
Let's  start  first,  and  have  fair  play.    What 

would  ye  give  now 
To  turn  the  globe  up,  and  find  the  rich  Mo* 
luccas? 


^  1  do  not  love  it  myself.  Sir,  *tis  a  lewd  one.^  Mr.  Seward,  objectins  to  the  word  lewd, 
reads  foul;  but  foul  is  loo  far  from  the  trace  of  the  letters  to  be  adopted.  Lewd,  in  the  old 
writers,  is  not  confined  to  the  sense  of  lustful.  In  the  last  scene  of  tlus  very  play,  Archas  says» 
/  ne'er  gave  l\fe  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels. 

3^  Art  cannot  mend  it;  'sod,  jfUwere  handsome.']  So  the  first  folio ;  the  other  editions,  but 
ifUwere  handsome.  As  we  do  not  believe  such  tarae  language  could  come  from  our  Poets,  we 
have  rejected  it  Tlie  expression  we  have  inserted,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  near  the  first 
copy,  is  very  commcm  in  old  plm,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  contact 

^*  Wickedness /a/je.]  Mx.»irmpsoo  and  I  concurred  in  restoring  the  adverb  here,  not  only 
as  the  natural  expression,  but  as  u  is  our  Author's  own :  In  the  beginning  of  this  act,  seene  it 
Viola  says, 

—   ■  Would  ye  hone  us  proud, 

Wicktdly  proudf  Seward. 

Admirable  ingenuity!  incomparable  fidelity!  The  book  of  most  amhori^  (Le.  the  fiisl 
folio)  reads  wickedly. 

«*  Tith.']  We  believe  there  is  no  such  word ;  verv  probably  the  ^uine  one  is  tilth,  whick 
occurs  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  It  is  a  word  of  husbandry,  signifying  plowed  ground.  *  In 
die  same  stile,  TneoUore  »ays  of  the  other  si  ter«  Vou  mil  find  no  bed  straw  here,  Sir, 
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Tonass  the  Straits?  Here,  (do  ye  itch?)  by 

St.  Nicholas^' 
Here's  that  will  make  you  scratch  and  claw ; 
Claw,  my  fine  gentlemen,  move  ye  in  divers 

sorts: 
Pray  ye  let  me  request  ye,  to  forget      [tiers; 
To  say  your  prayrs,  whilst  these  are  cour* 
Or,  if  ye  needs  will  think  of  Heav*n,  let  it  be 
Than  their  eyes.  [no  higher 

Bor.  How  will  you  have  'em  bestow'd.  Sir  ? 
Tkeod.  Ev'n  how  your  lordship  please,  so 

you  don*t  bake  'em. 
Bor,  Bake  *em  ? 
Theod.  They  are  too  high  a  meat  that  way, 

they  run  to  jelly.  ^     [my  counsel ; 

But  if  you'll  ha'  'em  for  your  own  diet,  take 
Stew  *em  between  two  feather-beds. 

Bunts,  Please  you,  colonel. 
To  let  them  wait  upon  the  princess? 

Theod,  Yes,  Sir,  [P^'y> 

And  thank  your  honour  too :  But  then,  nap- 
lliese  noble  gentlemen  shall  have  no  access 

to  'em ;  [faces. 

And  to  have  'em  buy  new  cloaths,  stuoy  new 
And  keep  a  stinking  stir  wl'  themselves  for 

nothing. 
Twill  not  be  well,  i*  faith:   They've  kept 

their  bodies. 
And  been  at  charge  for  baths.    D'ye  see  that 

shirt  there?  [ous: 

Weigh  but  the  moral  meaning ;  'twill  be  griev- 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  to  delight  these  gentle- 
men ;  ^  [wholesome, 
I  weigh  their  wants  by  mine:  I  Drought  'cm 
Whoksome  and  young,  my  lord;  and  two 

such  blessings 
They  will  not  light  upon  a^n  in  ten  years. 
Bor.  'Tis  fit  they  wait  upon  her. 
Theod.  They're  fit  for  any  thing :         [ful) 
They'll  wait  upon  a  man  (they  are  not  bash- 
Carry  his  cloak,  untie  his  points  or  any  thin^, 
Drinlc  drank,  and  take  tobacco;  the  faun- 

liar'bt  fools  I  [a  trumpet. 

This  wench  wiU  leap  o'er  stools  too,  sound 
Wrestle,  and  pitch  the  bar;   they're  finely 

brought  up. 
Bor,  Ladies,  ye're  bound  t'  your  brother, 

and  have  much  cause  to  thank  him. 
I'll  ease  you  of  i\\h  charge;  ttnd  lo  the  princess. 
So  please  you,  I'll  attend  *em.' 
I'keod.  Thank  your  lordship! 


If  there  be  e'er  a  private  comer  as  you  go,  Sir, 
A  foolish  lobby  out  o'  th'  way,  make  dang^r,^ 

Try  what  they  are,  try 

Bor,  You* re  a  merry  gentleman.       [man. 
Theod,  I  would  fain  be  your  honour's  kins- 
Bor,  You're  too  curst,  Sir.'s 
Theod.  Farewell,  wenches!  keep  dose  your 

ports;  you're  wash'd  else. 
Hon,  Brother,  bestow  your  fears  where 
they  are  needful. 

[Exeunt  Bor.  Hon.  Viola. 

Theod.  Honor  thy  name  b,  and  I  hope  thy 

nature.  [can. 

Go  after,  gentlemen,  gp;  get  a  snatch  if  ye 

Yond'  old  Erra  Pater  will  never  please  'em. 

Alas,  I  brought  'em  for  you;  but  see  the  luck 

on't: 
I  swear,  I  meant  as  honestly  towards  you— ^ 
Nay,  do  not  cry,  good  gentlemen!  A  little 
counsel  [evenings. 

Will  do  no  harm :  They'll  walk  abroad  i'  tb* 
You  may  surprize  'em  easily ;  they  wear  no 

pistob. 
SetdoW'n  your  minds  in  metre,  (lowing  mctrr, 
And  ^t  some  good  old  Unen-womau  to  de* 

liver  it» 
That  has  the  trick  on't ;  you  can't  fail   Fair- 
well,  gentlemen.  [Exeunt  GetU. 
Burris.  You've  fritted  offthe^e  fleA-fiie». 
Theod,  Flesh-flies  indeed,  my  lord, 

(Enter  Servant.) 

And't  must  be  very  stinking  flesh  they  will 

not  seize  on.  [casket. 

Serv.   Your  lordship  bid  me  bring  this 
Burris,     Yes.     Good  colonel,      [a  pledge 
Commend  me  to  your  worthy  fatlier,  and,  as 
He  ever  holds  my  love  and  service  to  him. 
Deliver  him  this  poor,  but  hear^  token ; 
And  where  I  may  be  his- 

Theod.  You  are  too  noble; 
A  wonder  here,  my  lord ;  that  dare  be  honesty 
When  all  men  hold  it  vicious,    i  shall  de* 

liver  it. 
And  with  it  your  most  noble  love.    Year 

servant.  [Exit  BurriSf 

Were  there  but  two  more  such  at  court, 

'twere  sainted. 
Thb  will  buy  brawn  thb  Christmas  yet,  and 

muscadine.  [Eat' 


»3  j^y  St.  Nicholas.]  St,  Nicholas  is  the  favourite  saint  of  the  Russians ;  they  call  him, 
Scora  Pomosnick^  or  the  Speedy  Helper,  and  say,  that  he  hath  three  hundred  angels  of  the 
chieiest  appointed  by  God  to  attend  upon  him.  See  Fletcher's  Russe  Commonwttlth,  3vo. 
Lhguv,g7'  It' 

^*  Make  danger.']  from  the  Latin  iphrsLse,Jac  periculum. 

^*  You  are  curst,  Sir.']  Curst,  in  the  old  diction,  signifies  malicious,  Jroward,  shrexish, 
severe,  ill  natured,  &c.    So  Shakespeare, 


■  her  only  fault 


*  is,  that  she  is  intolerably  curst,*    Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Again  in  Philaster, 

Hadsl  a  curst  master  when  thou  werifst  to  school? 
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SCENE  V. 


Enier  Ancient,  crying  Brooms  I  and  qfier 
him  severaliy,  four  Soldiers^  crying  other 
things.  Boroskie  and  Gentlemen  over  the 
stage,  observing  them, 

I.    SONG. 

Anc.  Broom,  broom^  the  bonny  broom! 
Come,  buy  my  birchen  broom ! 
I*  th*  wars  we  have  no  more  room^ 
Bay  all  my  bonny  broom  1 
For  a  kiss  take  two; 
If  those  will  not  do, 
For  a  little,  little  pleasure. 
Take  all  my  whole  treasure: 
If  all  these  will  not  do*t. 
Take  the  broom- man  to  boot 
Broom«  broom,  the  bonny  broom ! 

IL    SONG. 

t  Sold.  The  wars  ar«  done  and  gone. 
And  soldiers,  now  neglected,  pedlars  are. 

Come,  maidens,  come  along. 
For  I  can  shew  you  handsome,  handsome 
ware; 
Powders  for  the  head. 
And  drinks  for  your  bed. 
To  make  ve  blithe  and  bonny; 
As  well  in  the  night 
We  soldiers  can  fight. 
And  please  a  young  wench  as  any« 

2  Sold,  I  hare  nne  potatoes, 
llipe  potatoes! 

Ill    SONG. 

3  Sold.  Will  ye  buy  any  honesty?  come 

away, 
I  sell  it  openly  by  day; 
I  bring  no  forc'd  light,  nor  no  candle 
To  cozen  ye;  come  buy  and  handle : 
This  will  shew  the  great  man  good. 

The  tradesman  where  he  swears  and 
Each  lady  of  a  noble  blood,  [lies. 

The  city  dame  to  rule  her  eyes. 
Ye' re  rich  men  now:  Come  buy,  and  then 
1*11  make  ye  richer,  honest  men. 

IV.    SONG. 

4  Sold.  Have  ye  any  crack*d  maidenheads, 
to  new  leacn  or  mend? 

Have  ye  any  old  maidenheads  to  sell  or  to 

cHange? 
Brins  *em  to  me,  with  a  little  pretty  gin, 
1*11  cU)ut  *em,  ril  mend  *em,  1 11  knock  in  a 
pin. 
Shall  make  'em  as  good  maids  again, 
'  As  ever  they  have  been. 


Bor.  What  means  all  this?  why  d*ye  sell 
brooms.  Ancient? 
Is  it  in  wantonness,  or  want? 

Anc.  The  only  reason  is. 

To  sweep  your  lordship's  conscience.    Here's 

one  for  the  nonce. '  [matter-^ 

Gape,  Sir;  you've  swallow'd  many  a  goodlier 

The  only  casting  for  a  ciazy  conscience. 

3  Sold.  Will  your  lordship  buy  any  ho« 

nesty  ?  'twill  be  worth  your  money. 
Bor.  How  is  this?  [<\nill. 

3  Sold.  Honesty,  my  lord;  'tis^here  m  a 
Anc.  Take  heed  you  open  it  not,  for  'tis  so 
subtile,  [kingdom. 

The  least  puff  of  wind  will  blow  it  out  o*  th' 
2  Sold.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  taste 
a  fine  potatoe  ?  '* 
HTwill  advance  your  wither'd  state. 

Anc.  Fill  your  honoar  full  of  most  noble 

itches,  [breeches. 

And  make  Jack  dance   in  your  lordship*s 

1  Sold.  If  your  daughters  on  their  beds. 
Have  bow'd,  or  crack'd  their  maiden* 

heads; 
If,  in  a  coach,  with  too  much  tumbling. 
They  chance  to  cry,  fy,  fo,  what  fum« 

bling! 
If  her  foot  slip,  and  down  fall  she. 
And  break  her  le^  above  the  knee; 
The  one  and  thirtieth  of  February  let  this 

be  ta^en, 
And  they  shall  be  arrant  maids  again. 

Bor.  Ye  are  brave  soldiers;  keep  your  wan- 
tonness 1  [ness. 
A  winter  will  come  on  to  shake  this  wilful- 
Disport  yourselves;  and,  when  you  want  your 
money —                                       [£lri7. 
Anc.  Broom,  broom,  &c. 

[^Exeunt  singing, 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Alinda,  Honora,  and  Viola. 

Alin,  You  must  not  be  so  fearful,  little 

one ;  [courtiers. 

Nor,  lady,  yon  so  sad;  you'll  ne'er  make 

With  these  dull  sullen  thoughts;  this  place  is 

pleasure, 
Preserv'd  to  that  use,  so  inhabited  ; 
And  those  that  live  here,  live  delightful,  joy- 
These  are  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  ladies ;  [ful : 
Where  all  sweets  to  their  free  and  noble  uses. 
Grow  e\er  young  and  courted.    ' 

Hon.  Bless  me,  Heav*n !  [ments  ? 

Can  thines  of  her  years  arrive  at  these  rudi- 
By  your  leave,  fair  gentlewoman,  how  long 
have  vou  been  nere  ? 

Alin.  Fiiith,  much  about  a  we«k. 

Hon.  You  ve  studied  hard. 


s«  ■     Potatoe. 

*  Twill  advance  your  withered  state.'}  All  the  old  writers  ^^iirak  of  po^(;^r;  as  restoratives. 
See  p.  SOg,  of  this  Volume. 
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Andj  by  iny  faith^  arriv'd  at  a  great  know- 
leclge. 
Fiola,  Were  not  you  bashful  at  first? 
Alin. .  Ay,  ay,  for  an  hour  or  two  5 
But  when  I  saw  peoole  laugh  at  nie  for  it. 

And  thought  it  a  dull  breecUng 

Hon.  You  are  govern'd  here  then 
Much  after  the  men*s  opinions. 
Alin,  Ever,  lady. 

Hon,  And  what  they  think  is  honourable— 
Alin.  Most  precisely 
We  follow,  with  all  faith. 

Hon,  A  goodly  catechism ! 
,    f^iola.  But  bashful  for  an  hour  or  two? 

Alin,  Faith,  to  say  true, 
I  do  not  think  I  was  so  long:  For,  look  ye, 
'Tis  to  no  end  here  \  put  on  what  shape  ye  will. 
And  sour  yourself  with  ne*dr  so  much  auste- 
rity, [too; 
You  shall  be  courted  in  the  same,  and  won 
'TIS  but  some  two  hours  more,  and  so  much 

time  lost. 
Which  we  hold  precious  here.    In  so  much 

time  now 
As  I  have  told  you  this,  you  may  lose  a  ser- 
vant / 
Your  age,  nor  all  your  art,  can  e*cr  recover. 
Catch  me  occasion  as  she  comes,  hold  fast 

there, 
'Till  what  you  do  affect  is  ripen'd  to  you! 
Has  the  duke  seen  you  yet? 
Hon,  What  if  he  have  not? 
Alin,  You   do   pur   beauties  too  much 
wrong,  appeanng 
So  full  of  s\^eetness,  newness;  set  so  richly. 
As  if  a  counsel  beyond  nature  fratn'd  ye. 
Hon,  If  we  were  thus,  say  HeaV*n  had  given 
these  blessings. 
Must  we  turn  these  to  sin-oblations  ? 
Alin,  How  foolishly  this  country  way  shews 
in  ve !  [pray,  ladies? 

How  full  of  phlegm!  D*ye  come  here  to 
You*d  best  cry,  'Stand  away  3  let  me  alone, 
•  I'll  tell  my  father  else.'  [gentlemen, 

Viola.  Tnis  woman's  naught  sure, 
A  very  naughty  woman. 

Hoji.  Come,  say  on,  friend; 
I'll  be  instructed  by  you. 
Alin.  You'll  thank  me  for't. 
Hon.  Either  I  or  the  devil  shall  — \^Aside^ 

— ^The  duke  you  were  speaking  of. 
Alin,  'Tis  well  remdmber  d :  Yes,  let  him 
first  see  you; 
Appear  not  openly  till  he  has  view'd  you. 
lion.  He's  a  very  noble  prince,  they  say. 
Alin.  Oh,  wondrous  gracious ;     [viewmg. 
And,  as  you  may  deliver  yourself,  at  the  first 
For  look  ye,  you  must  bear  yourself  j  yet  take 

heed 
It  be  so  season'd  wi£h  a  sweet  humility. 


And  grac'd  with  such  a  bounty  in  your  beau- 


Hon,  But  I  hope  he'll  offer  me  no  ill? 
Alin,  No,  no: 
*Tis  like  he'll  kiss  you,  and  play  with  you. 
Hon,  Play  with  me?  how? 
Alin,  Why,  good  lord,  that  you  are  such  a 
No  harm,  assure  yourself.  [fool  now ! 

Viola.  Will  he  play  with  me  too? 
Alin.  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty 
sweet  one :  [ii^gs  7^^  • 

There's  a  fine  sport«  Do  you  know  your  lodg* 
Hon.  I  hear  of  none. 
Alin.  I  do  then;  they  are  handsome. 
Convenient  for  access. 
Viola,  Access? 
Alin.  Yes,  litde  one. 
For  visitation  of  those  friends  and  servants. 
Your  beauties  shall  make  choice  of.    Friends 
and  visits :  [vice! 

Do  not  you  know  those  uses?  Alas,  poor  no- 
There's  a  close  couch  or  two,  handsomely 
plac'd  too. 
Vtola,  What  are  those,  I  Ipray  ydii  ? 
Alin.  Who  would  be  troubled 
With  such  raw  things?  They  are  to  lie  uwm. 
And  your  love  by  you;  and  discourse,  and  toy 
Viola,  Alas,  I  nave  no  love.  [in. 

Alin.  You  must,  by  any  means : 
You*  11  have  a  hundred,  fear  not. 

Viola.  Honesty  keep  me  I 
What  shall  I  do  with  all  those? 

Alin,  You'll  find  uses : 
You  are  isnorantyet;  let  time  work.    Yoo 

must  learn  too. 
To  lie  handsomely  in  your  bed  a-mornings, 

neatly  drest 
In  a  most  curious  waistcoat,'^  to  set  you  off 

well. 
Play  with  your  bracelets,  sing;  yoo  mtist  learn 

to  rhime  too. 
And  riddle  neatly ;  study  the  hardest  language, 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  it  be  sense,  or  no, 
So  it  go  seemly  off.    Be  sure  you  profit 
In  kissing,  kissing  sweetly ;  there  lies  a  maia 

point, 
A  key  that  opens  to  all  practick  pleasure; 
I'll  help  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  shall  teach 

you. 

And  suddenly :  Your  country  way  is  fulsome. 

Hon.  Have  you  schoob  for  all  these  myste- 

Aitn.  Oh,  yes,  |rie$? 

And  several  hours  prefix'd  to  study  in : 

You  may  have  calendars  to  know  tlie  good 

hour. 
And  wheu  to  take  a  jewel :  For  the  ill  too. 
When  to  refuse,  witn  observations  on  'em; 
Under  what  sign  'tis  best  meeting  in  an  arbor. 
And  in  what  bow'r,^'  and  hour  it  works;  a 
thousaud— 


37  In  a  most  curious  waistcoat.]  This  passage  serves  to  explain  ivastcoateer,  which  sc\'ewl 
times  occurs  in  our  Authors,  and  is  mentioned  m  p.  339,  of  this  volume. 

58  And  in  what  bow'r,  and  hour  it  works  ^  a  thousand.}  The  meaning  here  is  obscure ;  but 
by  making  a  thousand  only  a  broken  sentence,  and  to  stand  for  a  thousand  such  frt/sliiiet,}^ 
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When  in  a  coach»  when  in  a  private  lodging. 
With  all  their  virtues. 

Hon.  Have  you  studied  these?  [bawdilyl 
How  beastly  they  become  your  youth  \  how 
A  woman  of  your  tenderness,  a  teacher. 
Teacher  of  these  lewd  arts?  of  your  full  beau- 
ty? ^you, 
A  man  iftade  up  in  lust  would  loath  this  in 
The  rankest  lecher  hate  such  impudence. 
They  say  the  denl  can  assumeHeav*n's  brtght- 
nessy  [no  woman. 
And  so  appear  to  tempt  us;  sure  thou  art 

Alin,  Ijoy  to  find  ye  thus. 

Hon.  ThovL  hast  no  tenderness. 
No  reluctation  in  thy  heart;  'tis  mischief. 

Alin,  Airs  one  for  that;  read  these,  and 
then  be  satisfied; 
A  few  more  private  rules  I've  gathered  for  ye; 
Read  'em,  and  well  observe  'em :  So  1  leave  ye. 

[ExiL 

Viola,  A  wondrous  wicked  woman :  Shame 
go  with  thee;  [see  it, 

Hon.  What  new  Pandora^s  box  is  this?  Til 
Tho*  presently  1  tear  it.  Read  thine,  Viola; 
'Tis  in  our  own  wills  to  believe  and  follow. 

Worthy  Honora,  as  you  have  begun 
}n  Virtue's  spotless  school,  so  forward  run; 


Pursue  that  nobleness  and  chaste  desire 
You  ever  had ;  burn  in  that  holy  fire ; 
And  a  white  martyr  to  fair  memory 
Give  up  your  name,  unsoiFd  of  infamy, 

Ht>w's  this?  Read  yours  out,  sister.     This 
amazes  me. 

Viola.  Fear  not,  thou  yetunblasted  Violet, 
Nor  let  my  wanton  words  a  doubt  bieget ; 
Live  in  that  peace  and  sweetness  of  thy 
*>uti;  [still  good; 

Remember  whose  thou  art,   and  grow 
Remember  what  thou  art,  and  stand  a 
ston^  fVclory  • 

Fit  for  thy  noble  Mre,39  and  thine  own 

Hon,  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Viola.  Sure  a  good  woman. 
An  excellent  woman,  sister, 

Hon.  It  confounds  me.  [ends 4 

Let  'em  use  all  their  arts,  if  these  be  their 

The  court  I  sav  breeds  the  best  foes  and  frienda. 

Come,  let's  be  honest,  wench,  and  do  our 

best  service. 

Viola.  A  most  excellent  woman;  I  will 
love  her,  \Exeunf, 


ACT   IV, 


SCENE  I. 


JSft/r*  Olympia  with  a  casket ^  and  Alinda. 

i^/ffi.AyTADAM,  the  duke  has  sent  for  the 

^^        two  ladies. 
Olymi  I  prithee  go:  I  know  thy  thoughts 

are  witn  him. 
Go,  so,  Alinda;  do  not  mock  me  more! 
I've  found  thy  heart,  wench;  do  not  wrong 

thy  mistress,  [her. 

lliy  too-mueh-loving  mistress;  do  not  abuse 

Alin.  By  your  own  fair  hands,  I  understand 

you  not 
Olym.  By  thy  own  fair  eyes,  I  understand 

thee  too  much,  [ruin*d. 

Too  far ;  and  built  a  faith  there  thou  hast 
Go,  and  enjoy  thy  wish,  thy  youth,  thy  plea- 
sure; 
Enjoy  the  greatness  no  doubt  he  has  promisM, 
Enjoy  the  service  of  all  eyes  that  see  thee. 
The  glory  thou  hast  aim*d  at,  and  the  tri- 

unipn : 
Only  this  last  love  I  ask,  foiget  thy  mistress  1 


Alin.  Oh,  who  has  wrong'd  me?  who  has 
ruinVlme?  [thee? 

Poor  wretched  girl,  what  poison  is  flung  on 
Excellent  virtue,  from  whence  flows  this  an« 
ger? 
O/y OT,  Go,  ask  ray  brother,  ask  the  faith 
thou  gav'st  me. 
Ask  all  mv'  favours  to  thee,  ask  my  love, 
l^ist,  thy  forgetfulness  of  good  I  then  fly  me ; 
For  vve  must  part,  Alinda. 

Alin.  You  are  weary  of  me. 
I  must  confess,  I  was  ne'er  worth  your  service. 
Your  bounteous  favours  less;  but  thai  my  duty  ^ 
My  ready  will,  and  all  I  had  to  serve  you— 
On,  Heav'n,  thou  knqw's^  my  honesty! 

O/ym.  No  n^ore: 

Take  heed!  Heav*n  has  a  justice.    Taketlm 

ring  with  you,  J" Alinda, 

This  doting  spell  you  gave  me:  Too  well. 

Thou  knew'^t  the  virtue  in't;  too  well  I  feel 

it: 
Nay,  keep  that  too^  it  may  sometimes  remem- 
'  beryou. 


will  be  tolerably  plain.  '  Under  what  sign  it  is  beyt  m^eling  in  an  arbor,  and  in  what  parti** 
'  cular  arbor,  and  the  precise  hour  when  it  is  predominant,  wi^h  a  Uiousand  of  the  like  nature.* 
Seioard. 

'*  For  thy  nolle  sex.]  The  alteration  of  sex  to  «r^  was  made,  we  think  with  propiietyj^ 
b|r  Mr.  Seward.    We  have  therefore  adopted  it,  though  the  old  reading  might  pass. 
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When  you  arc  wQling  to  forget,  who  gave  it. 
And  to  what  virtuous  end. 

Alin,  Must  I  go  from  you? 
Of  all  the  sorrows  Sorrow  has,  must  I  part 
Part  wi  th  my  noble  mistress  ?         [with  you ? 
Olym,  Or  I  with  thee,  wench. 
ASn.  And  Dart,  stained  with  opinion?  Fare- 
well, laify! 
Happy  and  blessed  lady,  goodness  keep  you ! 
Thus  your  poor  servant,  full  of  griefc  turns 

from  you, 
Fof  ever  full  of  grief,  for  ever  from  you. 
I  have  no  being  now,  no  friends,  no  country ; 
I  wander  Heav*n  knows  whither,  Heav  u 
knows  how  I  [cence. 

No  life,  now  you.  are  lost!  Only  mine  inno- 
That  little  left  me  of  myself,  goes  with  me; 
That's  all  my  bread  and  comfort !  I  confess, 

madam, 

Tmly  confess,  the  duke  has  often  coqrted  me. 

O/yw.  And  pour*d  his  soul  into  thee,  won 

^/tn.  Do  you  think  so?  [ihee. 

Well,  Time,  that  told  this  tale,  will  tell  my 

truth  too. 
And  say  you  had  a  faithful  honest  servant. 
The  business  of  my  life  is  now  to  pray  for  you. 
Pray  for  your  virtuous  loves,  pray  for  your 

children. 
When  Heav*n  shall  make  you  happy ! 

Oiym.  How  she  wounds  me! 
Either  I  am  undone,  or  she  must  gol  Take 

these  with  you, 
Sometoys  may  do  you  service;  and  this  money; 
And  when  you  want,  I  love  you  not  so  poorly 
(Not  yet,  Alinda!)  that  Vd  see  you  perish. 
Prithee  be  good,  and  let  me  hear.    Look  on 

me; 
I  love  those  eyes  yet  dearly ;  I  have  kiss*d  thee. 
And  now  1*11  do't  again.  Farewell,  Alinda! 
I  am  too  full  to  speak  more,  and  too  wretched ! 

[Exit. 

Alin.  You  have  my  faith,  and  all  the  world 

my  fortune!  [^Exit. 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Theodore, 
Theod,  Td  fain  hear  what  becomes  of  these 
two  wenches;  [honest  friend ? 

And  if  I  can,  1*11  do  'em  good.  D'ye  hear,  my 

(Enter  Gentleman,  passing  over  the  stage.) 

He  knows  no  such  name.     What  a  world  of 

business 
(Which  by  interpretation  are  mere  nothings) 
These  things  have  here?  'Mass,  nowl  think 

on't  better, 
I  wish  he  be  not  sent  for  one  of  them,    [saw 
To  some  of  these  by-lodgings.    Methought  I 
A  kind  of  reference  in  his  face  to  bawdry. 

(Enter  Gentleman,  with  a  Gentlewoman,  pat* 
sing  over  the  stage  J 

He  has  her;  but  'ti*  none  of  them.    Hold 
ftst,  thief  I 
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An  excellent  touzing  knave!  Mistress,  von 

are  ^ 

To  suffer  your  penance  some  half-hour  hence 

now. 
How  far  a  fine  court  custard,  with  plums  in  it. 
Will  prevail  with  oneof  th^  waiting  gentle- 

women;  [c«dingly. 

They  are  uken  with  these  soluble  things  ex- 
This  is  some  yeoman  o*  tb*  bottles  now  that 

has  sent  for  her,  [incense! 

Th^t  she  calls  father:  Now  woe  to  this  ale 
By  your  leave.  Sir. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Well,  Sir;  what's  your  pleasure  with 

m^^!  XT       .  l"^^*  lodgings? 

Jheod,  You  do  not  know  the  way  to  the 
Serv.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  Sir. 
Theod.  But  you'll  not  tell  me? 
Serv,  No,  indeed,  will  not  I,  because  you 
doubt  it.  ^Eiif^ 

Enter  second  Servant. 

Theod.  These  are  fine  gimcracks.    Hey! 
here  comes  another; 
^flagon  full  of  wine  in's  hand,  I  lake  it. 
Well  met,  my  friend!  Is  that  wine? 

«  Serv.  Yes,  indeed  is  it. 

Theod.  Faith,  Til  drink  on*t  then. 

2  Serv,  You  may,  because  you  have  sworn. 


Sir. 


[deal  now.  Sir. 
i;  ril  drink  a  great 


Theod.  Tis  very  good;  Til  drink  a  great 

2  oerv.  I  cannot  help  it,  Sir. 

Theod.  I'll  drink  more  yet, 

2  Serv.  'Tis  in  your  own  hands. 

Theod.  There's  your  pot;  I  thank  you. 
Pray  let  me  drink  again. 

2  Serv.  Faith,  but  you  shall  not 
Now  have  I  sworn,  I  take  it.  Fare  youwdl, 
.    Sir!     '     ■  ^Exit. 

Enter  Lady. 

Theod.  This  is  the  finest  place  to  live  in  I 
e'erenier'd.  rhcr; 

Here  comes  agentlewoman,  and  alone;  ril  to 
Madam,  my  lord  my  master— 
Lady.  Who's  your  lord.  Sir? 
Theod.  The  lord  Boroskie*  lady. 
Lady.  Pray  excuse  me! 
Here's  something  for  your  pains.     Within 

this  hour.  Sir, 
One  of  the  choice  young  ladies  shall  attend 
^»">/        .  [water; 

Pray  let  it  be  m  that  chamber  juts  out  to  the 
Tis  private  and  convenient    Do  my  humble 
service  pjr. 

To  my  honourable  sood  lord,  I  beseech  you. 

If  It  please  you  to  visit  apoor  lady 

You  carry  the  *haviour  ofa  noble  oentleman. 
Theod.  t  shall  be  bold. 
Lady.  *Tis  a  good  aptness  in  you.  [Sir; 
Ilie  here  in  the  wood-yard,  the  blue  lodgina. 
They  call  me  merrily  the  lady  of  Ae  Sir. 
A  little  I  know  what  bekni^  to  a  (^ntlemaiii 
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And  if  it  please  you  take  the  paina     ■ 

Theod,  Dear  ladv ! — take  the  rains? 
Why  a  horse  would  not  take  the  |Miins  that 

thou  renuir*8t  now 
To  cleave  old  Crab-tre^    '  One  of  the  choice 
young  ladies  ? '  [me ; 

I  would  I'd  let  this  bawd  go;  she  has  fritted 
1  am  cruelly  afraid  of  one  of  my  tribe  now : 
But  if  they'll  do,  the  devil  cannot  slop  *em. 
Why  should  he  have  a  young  lady?  Are  wo- 
men now  [corks? 
O*  th'  nature  of  bottles,^  to  be  stoppM  with 
Ohy  the  thousand  little  furies  that  fly  here  now ! 
How  now,  captain? 

Enter  Puiskie: 

Puts.  I  come  to  seek  you  out.  Sir, 
And  all  the  town  I've  travell*d. 

Theod.  What's  the  newSy  man  ?      [nearly. 
Puts,  That  that  concerns  us  all,  and  very 
The  duke  this  night  holds  a  great  feast  at  court. 
To  which  he  bios  for  guests  all  his  old  coun- 
sellors. 
And  all  his  favourites:  Your  father's  sent  for. 
Theod.  Wliy  he  is  neither  in  council,  nor 

in  favour. 

Puts.  That's  It :  Have  an  eye  now,  or  never, 

and  a  quick  one;  [^nce. 

An  eye  that  must  not  wink  from  j^ood  intelH- 

1  heard  a  bird  sing,  they  mean  him  no  good 

office. 

Enter  Ancient. 

Theod.  Art  sure  he  sups  here? 

Puts*  Sure  as  it  is  day. 

Theod.  'Tis  like  then— How  now  ?  where 

hast  thou  been.  Ancient  ? 
Anc.  Measuring  tlie  city.     Tve  left  my 
brooms  at  gate  here ; 
By  this  time  the  porter  has  stole  *em,  to  sweep 
out  rascals. 
Theod.  Brooms?  [over, 

Anc,  I've  been  crying  brooms  all  the  town 
And  such  a  mart  Tve  nuide!   there's  no  trade 
near  it.  [twitter'd. 

Oh,  the  young  handsome  wenches,  how  they 
When  they  but  saw  me  shake  my  ware,  and 
sinfftoo!  [you!* 

*  Come  nither  master  Broom-man,  I  beseech 

*  Good  master  Broom-man,  hither,*  criesano- 

Theod,  Thou*rt  a  mad  fellow.  [ther. 

Anc.  They're  all  as  mad  as  I ;  they  all liave 
trades  now. 
And  roar  about  the  streets  like  bulUbeggars. 

Theod.  What  company 
Of  soldiers  are  they? 

Anc.  By  this  means  I  have  gather*d 
Above  a  thousand  tall  and  hardly  soldiers, 
I  f  need  be,  colonel. 

Theod,  That  need's  come.  Ancient  | 


And  'twas  discreetly  done.    Go,  draw  *em 

presently,  [need  'em. 

But  without' suspicion ;  this  nij^ht  we  shall 

Let  *em  be  near  the  court,  let  Putskie  guide 

'em ; 

And  wait  me  for  occasion.    Here  I'll  stay  still* 

Puts.  If  it  fallout,  we're  ready  j  if  not,  we're 

1^11  wait  you  at  an  inch.  [scatter'd: 

7Aeofi{.  Do )  farewell!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI. 

Enter  Duke  and  BorosUe. 

Duke.  Are  the  soldiei^tlill  so  mutinous? 

BoT.  More  than  ever :  [over 

No  law  nor  justice  frights  'em;  all  the  town 
They  play  new  pranks  and  gambols  ^  no  man's 

uKsrson, 
Of  wnat  desree  soe'er,  free  from  abuses : 
And  durst  uiey  do  this,  (let  your  Grace  con- 
sider) [villainies. 
These  monstrous,  most  offensive  things,  these 
If  not  set  on,  and  fed?  if  not  by  one 
They  honour  more  than  you,  and  more  aw'd 
by  him  ? 

Duke.  Happily,  their  own  wants     ■ 

Bor.  I  offer  to  supply  *em. 
And  ev'ry  hour  make  tender  of  their  monies : 
They  scorn  it,  lau^h  at  me  that  offer  it. 
I  fear  the  next  device  will  be  my  life.  Sir; 
And  willingly  I'll  ^ive  it,  so  they  stay  there. 

Duke.  D'you  think  lord  Arenas  privy? 

Bor.  More  than  thought, 
I  know  it.  Sir;  I  know  tney  durst  not  do 
These  violent  nide  things,  abuse  the  state  thus. 
But  that  they  have  a  hone  by  bis  ambiuon»*^ . 

Duke.  No  more  \  He^s  sent  for? 

Bor.  Yes,  and  will  be  here  siure. 

Duke.  Let  me  talk  further  with  you  anoo^ 

Bor,  I'll  wait.  Sir. 

Duke,  Did  you  speak  to  the  ladies? 

Bor.  They'd  attend  your  Grace  presently. 

Duke.  How  do  you  like  'em  ? 

Bor.  My  eyes  are  too  dull  judges. 
They  wait  here.  Sir.  [Exit, 

Enta  Ilonora  and  Viola, 

Duke.  Be  you  gone  then.  Come  in,  ladies ! 
Welcome  to  th'  court,  sweet  beauties!  Now 

the  court  shines,  [amongst  us. 

When    such  true   beams  of  beauty    strike 
Welcome,  welcome !  ev'n  as  your  own  joys 

welcome !  [to  you  ? 

How  do  you  like  the  court?  How  seeius  it 
Is't  not  a  place  created  for  all  sweetness  ? 
Why  were  ye  made  such  strangeri^to  this  hap* 

piness,  [jevixis, 

Barr  d  the  delights  this  holds?    The  richest 
Set  ne'er  so  weU,  if  then  not  worn  to  wonder. 
By* judging  eyes  not  set  off,  lose  their  lustre. 
Your  countiy  sliades  are  faint;  blasters  of 

beauty; 


^  a  tKjuUwe  oflottles,  esTc.] 

*  And  maids,  tuxu'd  bonles^  cry  aloud  for  corks/  Pope. 
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The  manners^  like  the  place«  obscure  and 

heavy; 
The  rose-Duds  of  the  beauties  turn  to  cankers. 
Eaten  with  inward  thoughts,  while  there  ye 

wander.  [cloisters) 

Here,  ladies,  here,  (you  were  not  made  for 
Here  is  the  sphere  you  move  in ;  here  shine 

nobly,  [all— 

And  by  your  powerful  influence  command 
What  a  sweet  modesty  dwells  round  about 

'em,  [blossoms! 

And,  like  a  nipping  mom,  pulls  in  their 

Hon,  Your  Grace  speaks  cunningly:  You 

do  not  this, 
I  hope.  Sir,  to  betray  us ;  we're  poor  triumphs, 
Nor  can  our  loss  of  honour  ad  J  to  you.  Sir; 
Great  men,  and  great  thoughts,  seek  things 

great  and  worthy. 
Subjects  to  make  *em  live,  and  not  to  lose  'em  5 
Conquests  so  nobly  won  can  never  perish. 
We  are  two  simple  maids,  untutofdi  here.  Sir, 
Two  honest  maids;  is  that  a  sin  at  court.  Sir? 
Our  breeding  is  obedience,  but  to  good  things, 
To  virtuous,  and  to  fair.    What  would  you 

win  on  us?  [you? 

Why  do  I  ask  that  question,  when  I've  found 
Your  preamble  has  pour*d  your  heart  out  to 

us;  [translation 

You  would  dishonour  us;  whicti,  in  your 
Here  at  the  court,  reads  thus,  your  Grace 

would  love  us. 
Most  dearly  love  us ;  stick  us  up  for  mistresses: 
Most  certain,  there  are  thousands  of  our  sex. 

Sir,  [men, 

That  would  be  glad  of  this,  and  handsome  wo- 
And  croud  into  this  favour,  fair  young  women. 
Excellent  beauties.  Sir :  When  you  have  en- 

joyM  'em. 
And  snck'd  those  sweets  they  have,  what 

saints  are  these  then? 
What  worship  have  they  won,  what  name? 

you  guess.  Sir! 
What  story  added  to  their  tiine?  a  sweet  one  I 
Duke.  A  brave-spirited  wench. 
Hon,  ril  tell  your  Grace, 
And  tell  you  true;  you  are  deceiv'd  in  us  two, 
Exiremeiy  cozen*d.  Sir:  And  yet,  in  my  eye. 
You  are  the  handsom'st  man  1  ever  look'd  on. 
The  goodliest  gentleman ;  take  that  hope  with 

you ;  [honour  you) 

And,  were  I  fit  to  be  your  wife  (so  much  I 
Trust  me  I  would  scratch  for  you  but  Td 

have  you : 
I  would  wooe  you  then. 

Duke.  She  amazes  me! 
But  how  am  I  deceived? 

Hon,  Oh,  we  are  too  honest. 
Believe  it,  Sir,  too  honest,  far  too  honest; 
The  way  that  you  propound,  too  ignorant. 
And  there's  no  meddling  with  us;  for  we're 

fuols  too. 
Obstinate,  j>ecvish  fools:  If  I  would  be  ill, 
A  id  had  a  wanton's  itch  to  kick  my  heels 

upi 
I  would  not  leap  into  the  sun,  and  do  it  there. 


That  all  the  world  mi^t  see  me;  an  obscare 

shade.  Sir,  [with  it. 

Dark  as  the  deed ;  there  is  no  trusting  light 

Nor  that  that's  lighter  far,  vainglocious  great* 

ness! 

Duke,  You'll  love  roe  as  your  friend? 

Hon,  I *U  honour  you. 
As  your  poor  humble  handmaid,  serve  and 
pray  tor  you. 

Duke,  VVhat  says  my  little  one?  you*renot 
so  obstinate?  [souls. 

Lord,  how  she  blushes !  Here  are  truly  finir 
Come,  you  will  be  my  love? 

f^iola.  Good  Sir,  be  ffood  to  me; 
Indeed,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  please  you. 
I  do  beseech  your  Grace!  Alas,  I  fear  you. 

Duke,  What  shouldst  thou  fear? 

Hon    Fy,  Sir!  this  is  not  noble. 

Duke.  Why  do  I  stand  entreating,  wheip 
my  pow'r 

Hon.  You  have  no  pow'r;  at  least,  you 
ought  to  have  none 
In  bad  and  beastly  things:  Arm'd  thus,  I'll 

die  here. 
Before  she  suffer  wrons! 

Duke.  Another  Arenas? 

Hon.  His  child.  Sir,  and  his  spirit. 

Duke,  I'll  deal  with  you  then,  [sweet; 
For  here's  the  honour  to  be  won.  Sit  down, 
prithee,  Honora,  sit. 

Hon,  Now  you  entreat,  I  will.  Sir. 

Duke.  I  do,  and  will  deserve  it. 

Hon,  That's  too  much  kindness. 

Duke.  Prithee  look  on  me. 

Hon.  Yes ;  I  love  to  see  see  you. 
And  could  look  on  an  age  thus,  and  admire 
you.  .  [touch  you. 

While  you  are  sood  and  temperate,  I  dare 
Kiss  your  white  hand. 

Duke.  W'^hy  not  my  lips? 

Hon.  1  dare.  Sir. 

Duke.  I  do  not  think  you  dare. 

Hon.  I  am  no  coward.— 
Do  you  believe  me  now?  or  now?  or  now. 
Sir?  \iy\T} 

You  make  me  blush :  But  sure,  I  mean  no  ill. 
It  had  been  fitter  you'd  kiss'd  me. 

Duke.  That  ril  do  too. 

What  hast  thou  wrought  int«>  me? 

Hon.  I  hope  all  goodness. 

While  you  are  thus,  tl^us  honest,  1  dare  do 

any  thing;  [yow; 

Thus  hang  alK>ut  your  neck,  and  thus  dote  on 

Bless  those  fair  lights!  Hell  take  me,  if  I 

durst  not [hither; 

But,  good  Sir,  pardon  me.     Sister,  cofie 
Comehither;  fear  not,  wench!  Come  hither^ 

blush  not! 
Come,  kiss  the  prince,  the  virtuous  prince^ 

the  sood  prince ! 
Certain,  ne's  excellent  honest 

Duke.  Thou  wilt  make  me 

Hon.  Sit  down,  and  hug  him  softly. 

Duke,  Fy,  Honora; 
Wanton  Honora!  Is  this  the  modestyj^ 
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The  noble  chastity,  your  onset  shewed  me ; 
At  first  charge  beaten  back }  Away ! 

fTon.  Thaunk  you  I  (thank  you! 

Upon  my  knees  I  pray.  Heaven  too  may 
You  have  deceiv'd  me  cunningly ^  yet  nobly; 
You've  coeenM  me:  In  all  your  hopeful  life 

yet 
A  scene  of  greater  honour  you  ne*er  acted : 
I  knew  Fame  was  a  liar^  too  long  and  loud- 
tongu*df  [master! 

And  now  I  have  found  it.    Oh^  my  virtuous 

Fiola.  My  virtuous  master  too ! 

Hon.  Now  you  are  thus. 
What  shall  become  of  me  let  Fortune  cast  for't. 

Enter  Alinda, 

Duke.  I'll  be  that  Fortune,  if  I  live,  Ho- 

nora ;  [not 

Thou'st  done  a  cure  upon  me,  counsel  could 

Alin,  Here,  take  ^ourring.  Sir;  and  whom 
you  mean  to  ruin. 
Give  it  to  her  next:  I  have  paid  for't  dearly* 

//off.  A  ring  to  her? 

Duke.  Why  frowns  my  fair  Alinda? 
I  have  forgot  both  these  again. 

Aiin.  Standstill, Sir! 
You  have  that  violent  killing  fire  upon  you. 
Consumes  all  honour,  credit,  faith ! 

Hon.  How's  this?  fme, 

Alin,  My  royal  mistress*  favour  towards 
(Woe  worth    you.  Sir!)    you've   poison'd, 
blasted. 

Duke.  I,  sweet? 

Alin.  You  have  taken  that  unmanly  liberty^ 
Which  in  a  worse  man  is  vainglorious  feigning. 
And  kill'd  my  truth. 

Duke.  Upon  my  life,  'tis  false,  wench. 

Alin.  l^ies,  take  heed!  you  have  a  cun- 
ning gamester,  [antidotes; 
A  handsome,  and  a  high :  Come  stor'd  with 
He  has  infections  else  will  fire  your  bloods. 

Duke.  Prithee,  Alinda,  hear  me! 

Alin.  Words  steep'd  in  honey,  ftity 

That  will  so  melt  into  your  minds,  buy  cna»- 
A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  knots  to  tie  ye ; 
And  when  h'  has  bound  you  his,  a  thousand 

ruins ! 
A  poor  lost  woman  you  have  made  me. 

Duke.  I'll  maintam  thee. 
And  nobly  too. 

Alin.  That  gin*s  too  weak  to  take  me. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  young  ladies,  still  take 

heed! 
Take  heed  of  promises,  take  heed  of  gifts, 
Of  forced,  feiened  sorrows,  sighs,  take  heed! 

Duke.  By  sul  that's  mine,  Alinda 

A  Alin.  Swear  by  your  mischiefs ! 
Oh,  whither  shall  I  go? 

Duke.  Go  back  again ; 
lil  force  her  take  thee,  love  thee. 

Alin.  Fare  you  well.  Sir ! 
I  will  not  curse  you ;  only  this  dwell  with  you. 
Whene'er  you  love,  a  false  belief  light  on  you  !- 

[Exii. 

Hoft.  We'll  take  our  leaves  too.  Sir. 


Duke.  Part  all  the  world  now. 
Since  she  is  gone. 

Hon.  You're  crooked  yet,  dear  master; 
And  still  I  fear lExeuni  ladies. 

Duke.  Vm  vex'd,  and  some  shall  find  It. 

IEjcU. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enler  Archas  and  a  Servant, 

Archas.  *Tis  strange  to  me  to  see  the  court, 
and  ivelcome.  [thee! 

Oh,  royal  place,  how  have  I  lov'd  and  serv'd 
Who  lies  on  this  side?  know'st  thou? 

Serv.  The  lord  Burris. 

Archas.  Thou'st  nam*d  a  gentleman  I  stand 
much  bound  to : 
I  think  he  sent  the  casket.  Sir? 

Serv.  The  same,  Sir.  [courtier! 

Archas.  An  honest-minded  man,  a  noble 

The  duke  made  perfect  choice  when  he  took 

him.  [guide  now. 

Go  you  home;  I  shall  hit  the  way  without  a 

Serv.  You  may  want  something.  Sir. 

Archas.  Only  my  horses, 
Which,  after  supper,  let  the  groom  wait  with : 
I'll  have  no  more  attendance  here. 

Serv.  Your  will.  Sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Theodore. 

Theod.  You're  well  met  here,  Sir. 

Archas.  How  now,  boy?  how  dost  thou? 

l^hcod.   I  should  ask  you  that  question: 
How  do  you,  Sir? 
How  do  you  feel  yourself? 

Archas.  Why  well,  and  lusty. 

Theod.  What  do  you  here  then? 

Archas.  Why,  I  am  sent  for. 
To  supj)er  with  the  duke. 

Theod.  Have  you  no  meat  at  home? 
Or  do  you  lone  to  feed  as  hunted  deer  do. 
In  doubt  and  fear? 

Archas,  I  have  an  excellent  stomach, 
And  can  [  use  it  better  than  among  my  friends, 

boy? 
How  do  the  wenches? 

Theod.  They  do  well  enough.  Sir; 
They  know  the  worst  by  this  time.     Pray  be 

rard,Sir; 
Gro  home  again,  and,  if  you  have  a  supper. 
Eat  it  in  quiet  there  :  Tliis  is  no  place  for  you. 
Especially  at  this  time,  t*ike  my  word  for't. 

Archas.   May  be,   they'll  drink  hard;    I 
could  have  drank  my  share,  boy : 
Tho'  I  am  old,  I  will  not  out. 

Theod.  I  hope  you  will.  [hearing. 

Hark  in  your  car!  the  court's  too  auick  of 

Archas.    Not   mean  me  well?    tnou  art 
abus'd  and  cozen'd. 
Away,  away ! 

Theod.  To  that  end.  Sir,  I  tell  you. 
Away,  if  you  loveyouisclf. 

Archas^  WTio  dare  do  these  thing<>. 
That  ever  heard  of  honesty? 
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Theod.  Old  genttemanj 
Take  a  fooi*9  counsel. 

Archas,  'Tis  a  fooVs  indeed > 
A  very  foors !  Thou^st  more  of  these  flams  in 

thee, 
These  musty  doubts«*Is*t  fit  the  duke  send 

for  me, 
And  honour  me  to  eat  within  his  presence. 
And  I,  like  a  tall  fellow,  play  at  bo-peep 
With  his  pleasure?  LP^te, 

Theod*  Take  heed  of  bo-peep  with  your 
Your  pate,  Sir!  I  speak  plain  language  now. 

Archas.  If  'twere  not  here,  where  rcv'rencc 

bids  me  hold, 

I  would  so  swinge  thee,  thou  rude,  unman- 

ner'd  knave!  [me. 

Take  from  his  bounty,  his  honour  that  he  gives 

To  beget  saucy  and  sullen  fears! 

Tkeod.  ^You  are  not  mad  sure?  [l)er*d, 
By  this  fair  liffht,  I  speak  ^^t  v^t  is  whis- 
And  whisper'd  for  a  truth. 

Archas,  A  dog  is't?  Drunken  people. 
That  in  their  pot  see  visions,  and  turn  states,^ 
Madmen  and  children — Prithee  do  not  fol- 
low me ! 
I  tell  thee,  I  am  angry:  Do  not  follow  me! 

Theod.  I  am  as  angry  as  you  for  your  heart. 
Ay,  and  as  wilful  too:  Go  like  a  woodcock. 
And  thrust  your  neck  i*  th*  noose  I 

Archas.  1*11  kill  thee. 
An  thou  speak'st  but  three  words  more.    Do 
not  follow  me!  lExiL 

Theod.  A  strange  old  foolish  fellow !    I 
shall  hear  yet; 
And,  if  I  do  not  my  part,  hiss  at  me.  [^Exit, 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  two  Servants,  preparing  a  hanquet. 

1  Serv.  Believe  me,  fellow,  here*ll  be  lusty 

drinkinff. 

Many  a  washed  pate  in  wine,  I  warrant  thee. 

8  Stfv.  I'm  glad  the  old  general's  come: 

Upoil  mv  conscience. 

That  joy  wifl  make  half  the  court  drunk. 

Hark,  the  trumpets! 
They're  coming  on ;  away  I 

1  Serv,  We'll  have  a  rouse  too.    [Exeunt: 

Enter  Dnke,  Archas,  Burris,  Boroskie,  At- 
tendants, and  Gentlemen, 

Duke.  Come,  seat  yourselves!  Ix>Td  Archas, 
«it  you  there. 

Archas.  'Tis  far  above  my  worth. 

^i|^e.  I'll  have  it  so. — ^ 
Are, all  things  ready? 

Bar.  All  the  guards  are  set^ 
The;  court  gates  shut. 


Duke.  Then  do  as  I  prescrib'd  ytm; 
Be  sure,  no  further. 

Bor.  I  Bhall  well  observe  yon. 

Duke.  Come,  brh^  some  wine*    Heve't 
to  my  sister,  gentlemen  I 
A  health,  and  mirth  to  all  I 

Arclias.  Pray  fill  it  full.  Sir ;  frisf 

"Tis  a  high  health  to  virtue.  Here,  lord  Bur- 
A  maiden  health :  Y  ou  are  most  fit  to  pledge  it , 
You  have  a  maiden  soul,  and  much  I  honour  it. 
Passion  o*me,  you're  sad,  man. 

Duke,  How  now,  Burris  ? 
Go  to;  no  more  of  this! 

Archas.  Take  the  ravst  freely; 
*Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  Hi 
for  jollity.  [Sir, 

Your  Grace's  pardon!  when  we  get  a  cup. 
We  old  men  prate  apace. 

Duke.  Mirth  makes  a  banquet. 
As  you  love  me,  no  more. 

Burris.  1  thank  your  Grace. 
Give  me  it.    Lonl  Boroskie! 

Bor.  1  have  ill  brains.  Sir 

Burris.  J^amnable  ill,  I  know  it. 

Bor.  But  I'll  pledge.  Sir, 
This  virtuous  health. 

Burris,  The  more  unfit  for  thy  moutli. 

Enter  two  Servants,  with  cloaks, 

Duke.  Come,  bring  out  robes,  and  let  my 

ffuests  look  nobly,  ^    [ward. 

Fit  &T  ihy  love  and  presence.  Begin  a6wn« 
Off  with  your  cloaks,  take  new. 

Archas.  Your  Grace  deaU  truly  [jccts. 
Like  a  munificent  prince,  with  your  poor  sub- 
Who  would  notti^t  for  you?    What  cold 

dull  coward  [ask  it? 

Durst  seek  to  save  his  life  when  you  would 
Begin  a  new  health  in  yonr  new  adornments ; 
The  duke's,  the  royal  duke's! — ^Hal    what 

have  I  got.  Sir? 
Ha!  the  robe  of  death? 

Duke.  You  have  deserv'd  it. 

Archas,  The  liv'iy  of  the  grave?  Do  you 

start  all  from  me? 
Do  I  smell  of  earth  already?  Sir,  look  on  me. 
And  like  a  roan;  is ihis^ur  entertainment? 
Do  you  bid  your  worthiest  guests  to  bk)ody 

banquets? 

(Enter  a  Guard.) 

A  guard  upon  me  too?  This  is  too  foul  plaft 
Boy,  to  thy  good,  thine  honour ;  thou  wretched 
ruler,  [ciitcs! 

Thou  son  of  foo^  and  flatterers,  heir  oT h\|JO 
Am  i  serv'd  in  a  hearse,  that  sav'd  ye  all? 
Are  ye  men  or  devils  ?  Do  yc  gspe  upon  me? 


*°  A  dog :  Drunken  people 

That  in  their  pot  see  visions. 

And  turn  states,  madmen  and  children^  In  the  first  line,  isU  was  inserted  fa^  Mr.  Se^ 
ward,  who,  in  the  third,  for  states  read  statists ^  but  as  ilie  old  lection  is  good  sense^  tfie  change 
is  too  arbitrary. 
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Wider!  and  swallow  all  my  tenricea.^ 
Eatomb  them  first,  my  fiuth  next,  then  my 

integrity; 
And  let  these  stm^e  with  yoar  mangy  minds. 
Your  se«r*d  and  scal'dnip  oooscienccs,  till 

thcybunt. 

B^,  These  words  are  death.  firra^* 

Arckas.  No,  those  deeds  that  want  rewards. 

Those  battles  1  haTO  fought,  those  horrid  dan- 

-  gen  [tion) 

(Leaner  than  death,  and  wilder  than  destroc- 

I'Te  march*d  upon,  these  honour'd  wounds, 

times  story,  [suffer'd. 

The  blood  L*ve  lost,  the  youth,  the  sorrows 
These  are  my  death,  these  that  can  ne'er  be 

reoompenc*d. 
These  that  ye  set  ^broodins  on  like  toads. 
Sucking  from  my  deserto  the  tweets  and  sa- 
vours. 
And  render  me  no  pay 'again  but  poisons! 
J3er.  The  proud  vain  soldier  thou  hast  set — 
Arehas.  Thou  iiest ! 
Now,  by,niy  little  time  of  life,  Iiest  baselv, 
Blallciously,  and  loudlvl  How  I  scorn  tnee! 
If  I  had  swell'd  the  soldier,  or  intended 
Au  act  in  person  leaning  to  dishonour. 
As  you  would  fiiin  have  forced  me,  witness, 

'Heav'n, 
Where  clearest  ui^rstanding  of  all  truth  is, 
(For  these  are  spiteful  men,  and  know  no 

pietv*')  [marches. 

When  Olin  came,   grim  Otin,   when  his 
His  last  incursions,  made  the  city  sweat. 
And  drove  before  him,  as  a  storm  drives  hail. 
Such  show*rs  cf  frosted  fears  shook  all  your 

heartstrings; 
Then,  when  the  ydgar  trembled  at  his  terror. 
And  hid  his  seven  curl'd  heads,  afraid  of 

bruisins  [then. 

By  his  arm  a  horses*  hoofs;  had  I  been  false 
Or  blown  a  treach*rous  fire  into  the  soldier. 
Had  but  one  spark  of  villany  liv*d  within  me. 
You'd  had  some  shadow  for  this  black  about 

me.  [yott  out; 

Where  was  jour  foldiership?  Why  went  nut 
And  <ill  your  right  honourable  vakwir  with 

you)  [him? 

Why  met  yon  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied 
Drew  jyoor  dead-doing  sword»  and  buckled 

with  him? 
Shot  through  his  squadrtms  like  «.fiery  meteor? 
And,  as  we  see  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
Hend  the  stiflMiearted  oaks,  and  toes  their 

roots  up,  [sick  then; 

Why  did  not  you  so  chaige  him?  You  were 
ISpu,  that  dare  tainl  my  credit,  slippld  to-bed 

then, 
SlewiBg  and  fainting  with  the  fears  you  had. 


A  whoreson  shaking  fit  opprets'd  yonr  lord* 

ship.  [at  theel 

Blush,  cownrd,  knave,  and  all  the  world  hiss 

Duke.  Exceed  not  niy  command.     [Exit. 

Bar.  I  shall  observe  it. 

Archas.  Are  you  gone  too  ?-»Come,  weep 

not,  honest  Burns,  [malice. 

Good  loving  lord,  no  more  tears :  HTis  not  his 
This  fellow  s  malice,  nor  the  duke*s  displea* 

sure. 
By  bold  bad  men  crouded  into  his  nature. 
Can  startle  me.    Fortune  ne*er  raz*d  this  fort 

yet; 
I  am  the  same,  the  same  man ;  living,  dying, 
(The  same  mind  to  *em  both)  I  poize  thus 

equal: 
Only  tne  juggling  way  that  toird  me  to  it. 
The  Judas  way,  to  kiss  me,  bid  me  welcome^ 
And  cot  my  throat,  a  little  sticks  upon  me. 
Farewell!  commend  m<^  to  his  Gnce,  and 

tell  him,  [many. 

The  world  is  full  of  servants;  he  may  have 
(And  some  I  wish  him  honest;  he's  undone 

else) 
But  such  another  doting  Archas  never,  [everl 
So  triced  and  touchM  a  faith  I   Farewdl  for 
Burris.  Be  strong,  my  lord :  Yon  must  not 

go  thus  lightly.  [law  unto  me? 

Archat.  Now,  what's  to  do  ?  What  says  the 

Give  me  my  great  offience,  that  speaks  me 

gnilty.  f  ters. 

Bar.  Laying  aside  a  thousand  petty  mat* 

As  scorns,  and  insolencies,  both  from  your« 

self  and  followers,  rdcadly) 

Which  you  put  first  fire  to,  (and  these  are 
I  come  to  one  main  cause,  which  tho*  it  car« 

Ties  [death  too, 

A  straiiflenett  in  the  circimutanoe,  it  carriea 
Not  to  DC  pardon'd  neither :  You  have  done 

asacrlme. 
Arckoi.  H^h  Heav*n  defend  me,  mant 

How,  how,  Kiroskie? 
Bar,  You  have  took  from  the  temple  those 

vow*d  araMy 
The  bolv  ornament  you  hung  up  there^ 
No  absolution  of  your  vow,  no  order 
From  holy  church  to  ^ve  'em  back  unto  you. 
After  they  were  purified  from  war,  and  rested 
From  blood,  oaade  dean  by  ceremony :  From 

the  alur  [*em. 

You  snatch*d  'em  up  again,  again  you  wore 
Again  you  stain'd  *em,  stain'd  your  vow,  tho 

church  too,  [Sir; 

And  robb'd  it  of  that  right  was  none  of  yours. 
For  which  the  law  requires  your  heaa,  yo« 

know  it. 
Archa$.  Those  arms  I  fought  in  last? 
JBar.  The  same. 


'  — «-..«-i-~i—  Do  we  gapevpon  me. 

Wider  imd  swallam  oil  my  itrvice$  f]  Thb  is  one  of  the  iannmeiable  sasages  the  a^nse 
eof  has  betR  totally  obscured  by  false  pointing.    What  Archas  afterwards  says,  piotes  the 


wheieof  has  beoi  totally  obscuroi  by  false  pointing, 
propriety  of  oor  variation  in  that  respect*" 

.^  JFW  ikeie  are  spiteful  men,  ani  know  no  riBTT.]  Instead  <A^ety^  the  coAtost  iiid|pes 
uttobdieve^theamnorwxotei^/tf^  .  *^w 
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Archas^  God-a -mercy!*  [mc, 

Thou  hast  hunted  out  a  notable  cause  to  kill 
A  subtle  one:  I  die,  for  saving  all  you. 
Good  Sir,  remember,  if  you  can,  the  necessity. 
The  suddenness  of  time,  the  state  all  stood  in ; 
I  was  entreated  to,  kneel'd  to*  and  pray*d  to, 
The  duke  himself,  the  princess,  all  tne  nobles. 
The  cries  of  infants,  bed-rid  fathers,  virgins! 
Prithee  find  out  a  better  cause,  a  handsomer; 
This  will  undo  thee  too ;  people  will  spit  at 
thee ;  [cause. 

The  devil  himself  would  be  asham*d  of  this 
Because  my  haste  made  me  forget  the  cere- 
mony, [li  fe  satisfy  ? 
The  present  danger  cv'iy  where,   must  my 
Bor.  It  must,  and  shaA. 
Archas.  Oh,  base  ungrateful  people! 
Have  ye  no  other  swords  to  cut  my  throat 
with.  Pern* 
But  mine  own  nobleness?  I  confess,  I" took 
The  vow  not  yet  absolv'd  1  hung  'em  up  with ; 
Wore  *em,  fought  in  *em,  gilded  'em  again 
In  the  fierce  Tartars'  bloods ;  for  vou  I  took 'em. 
For  your  peculiar  safety,  lord,  for  all ; 
I  wore  'em  for  my  country's  healtlx,   that 

groan'd  then ; 
Took  from  the  temple,  to  preserve  the  temple : 
That  holy  place,  and  all  the  sacred  monuments. 
The  rev' rend  shrines  of  saints,  ador'd  and  ho- 
nour'd,  ^  [ficc. 

Had  been  consum'd  to  ashes,  their  own  sacri- 
Had  I  been  slack ;  or  staid  that  absolution, 
Ko  priest  had  liv'd  to  give  it.    My  own  ho- 
nour. 
Cure  of  my  country,  murder  me! 

Bar.  No,  no,  Sirj 

I  shull  force  that  from  you,  will  make  this 

cause  lidht  too.  [heart.  Sir. 

Away  with  nim !  I  shall  pluck  doivu  that 

Archas.  Break  it  thou   may'st;   but  if  it 

bend  for  pity. 

Dogs  and  kites  cat  it!  Coflic;  I  am  honour's 

martyr.  [Exeuni. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Duke  and  Burris^ 
Duke.  Exceed  my  warrant? 
Burris,  You  know  he  loves  him  not. 
Duke.  He  dares  us  well  meet  death,^^  as 
do  it;  eat  wildfire. 
Thro'  a  few  fears,  I  mean  to  try  his  goodness. 
That  I  may  find  him  fit  to  wear  here,  Burris. 
1  know  Boroskie  li^tes  him,  to  death  hates 
hiiu  J 


I  know  he  b  a  serpent  too,*'  a  swoVn  one  ; 

[Noi$e  within. 
But  I  have  puU'd  his  sting  out.    What  noise 
is  that? 
Theod.  [tpi/Ain.]   Down  with  *em,  down 

with  'em,  down  with  the  gates! 
Sold.  \within\  Stand,  stand,  stand ! 
Puts.  \wkkin7\  Firctbe  palace  before  ye! 
Burrih.  Upon  my  life,  the  soldier.  Sir,  the 
A  miserable  time  is  come.  [soldier! 

EfUer  GetUleman. 

Gent.  Oh,  save  him  I  [Archaa! 

Upon  my  knees,  my  heart's  knees,  save  lord 
We  are  undone  else. 

Duke,  Dkres  he  touch  his  body?       [fully. 

Gent.  He  racks  him  fearfully,  most  fear- 

Dm*<».  Away,  Burris;  [him  up; 

Take  men,  and  take  him  from  him,  clap 
And  if  I  live,  FU  find  a  strange  death  for  him. 
Are  the  soldiers  broke  in  ?         [Ejeit  Burris. 

Gent.  By  this  time,  sure  they  are.  Sir; 
Thgr  beat  the  gates  extremely,  beat  the  people. 

liuke.  Get  me  a  guard  about  me;  make 
sure  the  lodgings. 
And  speak  the  soldiers  fair. 

Ge^t.  Pray  Heav'n  that  take.  Sir.  \ Exeunt. 

Enter  Putskie,  Ancient,  and  Soldiers,  with 
torches. 

Puts.  Give  ns  the  general)  we'll  fire  the 

court  else  I 
Render  him  safe  and  well. 

Anc.  Don't  fire  the  celhr. 
There's  excellent  wine  in't,  captain;   and, 

iho'  it  be  cold  weather,  [neral ! 

I  do  not  love  it  rauU'd.    Bring  out  the  ge- 
We'll  light  ye  such  a  bonfire  else — ^Whent 

are  ye  ?  [of  your  hives, 

Spcnik,  or  we'll  toss  your  turrets;**  peep  out 
.\v  e'  11  smoke  ye  else.   I  s  not  that  a  nose  there  ? 
Put  out  that  nose  again,  and  if  thou  dar'st 
But  blow  it  before  us Now  he  creeps  out 

ou's  burrow. 

Enter  Gentleman. 
Puis.  Give  OS  the  general!       [can  desire. 
Gent.  Yes,  gentlemen;    or  any  thing  y« 
Anc.  You  musk-cat,  [»wer. 

Cordevant-skin!*'  we  will  not  take  your  an- 
Puts.  Where  i^  the  duke?  speak  suddenly, 

and  send  him  hither. 
Anc.  Or  we'll  so  fry  your  buttocks— 
Gent.  Good  sweet  gentlemen— -—    . 


**  lie  dares  as  well  oieet  rfea/A.]  The  Editors  of  the  second  folio  read  eat  for  meeti  and 
the  subsequent  ones  in  1760  concur  iu  mentioning  this  strange  meal.  We  have  restored  the 
genuine  word  from  the  first  folio. 

*^  /  know  he  is  a  serpent  too,  &c.3  Meaning  Boroskie\  but  the  pronoon  is  used  rather 
«oufasedly,  both  here  and  in  the  lines  tliat  follow. 

*♦  Speak,  or  we'll  toss  your  turrets.^  Mr.Sympson  proposes  reading,  tomb  sfour  turrets. 
As  the  old  books  present  good  sense,  we  have  not  aoandoned  them*  though  we  think  the  ooo* 
je^tu  re  plausible,  and  not  un{X)etical. 

♦*  (jordeKant'skvn.']  Spanish  leather  hide* 
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Anc.  We  are  neitber  good  nor  sweet;  we 
are  soldiers. 
And  you  miscreants  that  abuse  the  general. 
Give  fire,  my  boys!  *tis  a  dark  evenmg  j 
.  Let's  light  *em  to  their  lodgings. 

Enter  Oiympia,  Honora,  Fiola,  Theodore, 
and  women, 

Hon.  Good  brother,  be  not  fierce. 

Theod,  I  will  not  hurt  her. 
Fear  not,  sweet  lady. 

Olym,  You  may  do  what  you  please,  Sir  j** 
I  have  a  sorrow  that  exceeds  all  yours. 
And  more  conterons.all  danger. 

Enter  Duke  above. 

Theod.  Where's  the  duke? 

Duke.  He's  here.     What  would  ye,  sol- 
diers? Wherefore  troop  ye 
Like  mutinous  madmen  thus? 

Theod,  Give  me  my  father! 

Puts,  &  Anc,  Give  us  our  general ! 

Theod,  Set  him  here  before  us ;    [torches; 
You  see  the  pledge  we've  got;  you  see  these 
All  shall  to  asnes,  as  I  live,  immediately ! 
A  thousand  lives  for  one ! 

Duke.  But  hear  me! 
•     Puts,  No;  we  come  not  to  dispute. 

Enter  Archas  and  Burns, 

Theod.  By  Heav'n 
I  swear,  he's  rack'd  and  whipt. 

Hon.  Oh,  my  poor  father! 

Puts.  Burn,  kill  and  burn! 

Archas    Hold,  hold,  1  say!  hold,  soldiers! 
Onyour allegiance,  hold! 

Theod,  We  must  not 

Archas.  Holdf  I  swear  [first,*^ 
By  Heaven,    he's   a  barb'rous   traitor  stirs 
A  villain,  and  a  stranger  to  obedience, 
Never  my  soldier  more,  nor  friend  to  ho- 
nour!                                      [cruelly 

Why  did  you  use  your  old  man  thus?  thus 
Torture  his  poor  weak  bodv?  1  ever  lov'd  you. 

Duke.  Forget  me  in  these  wrongs,  most 
noble  Archas. 

Archas,  I've  balm  enough  for  all  my  hurts: 
Weep  no  more.  Sir; 
A  satisfaction  for  a  thousand  sorrows. 
I  do  believe  you  innocent,  a  good  man. 
And  Hcav'n  forgive  that  naughty  thing  that 
wrongd  me! 


Why  look  ye  wild,  my  friends?  why  stare  ye 

on  mc  ? 
I  charge  ye,  as  ye* re  men,  pay  men,  my  lovers. 
As  ye  are  honest  faitliful  men,  fair  soldiers. 
Let  down  your  anger  I  Is  not  this  our  sove- 
reign? [then. 
The  head  of  mercy,  and  of  law?  Who  dares 
But  rebels,  scornmg  law,  appear  thus  vie* 
lent?                                              [fires? 
Is  this  a  place  for  swords,  for  threatening 
The  rev'rence  of  this  house  dares  any  touch. 
But  with  obedient  knees,  and  pious  duties? 
.  Are  we  not  all  his  subjects,  all  sworn  to  him? 
Has  not  he  pow'r  to  punish  our  offences. 
And  don't  we  daily  fall  into  'em?   Assure 

yourselves 
I  did  offend,  and  highly,  grie\'ously ; 
This  good  sweet  prince  I  offended,  my  life 
forfeited,  [with. 

Which  yet  his  mercy,  and  his  old  love  met 
And  only  let  me  feel  nis  light  rod  this  way.- 
Ye  are  to  thank  him  for  your  general. 
Pray  for  his  life  and  fortune,  sweat  your 

bloods  for  him. 
Ye  are  offenders  too,  daily  offenders ; 
Proud  insolencies  dwell  in  your  hearts^  and  yc 

do  'em. 
Do  'em  against  his  peace,  his  law,  his  person; 
Ye  see  he  Only  sorrows  for  your  sins. 
And  where  his  pow'r  might  persecute,  for- 

eives  ye.  i 

For  sname,  put  up  your  swords!  for  honesty. 
For  order's  sake,  and  whose  you  are,  my  sol- 
Be  not  so  rude !  [diers, 
Theod.  They've  drawn  blood  from  you.  Sir. 
Archas.  That  was  the  blood  rebell'd,  the 
naughty  blood,**                       [out,  boy. 
The  proud,  provoking  blood;   'tis  well  'tis 
Give  you  example  first ;  draw  out,  and  orderly. 
Hon,  Good  brother,  do! 
Archas,  Honest  and  high  example. 
As  thou  wilt  have  my  blessing  follow  thee, 
1  nherit  all  mine  honours. — ^Thank  you,  Theo- 
My  worthy  son.  [dore, 
Theod,  If  harm  come,  thank  yourself,  Sir; 
1  must  obcyyou.                                   [^Exit. 
Archas.  Captain,  you  know  the  way  now : 
A  good  man,  and  a  valiant,  you  were  ever, 
Indin'd  to  honest  things.    I  thank  you,  cap- 
tain.                                   [Exeunt  Sold, 
Soldiers,  I  thank  ye  all!  And  love  me  still. 
But  do  not  love  me  so  you  lose  allegiance ; 


♦*  May  do  what  you  please,  Sir."]  First  folio.    Other  copies  substitute  nay  for  *may.  ^ 

♦^  /  swear  by  Heavn  he  is  a  barbarous  traitor  stirs  first,^    The  epithet  barbarous  is  cct- 

tainly  not  the  properest  in  the  place,  and  makes  still  much  worse  measiue;  I  have  therefore 
'  substituted  base,  as  a  monosyllable  seem$  certamly  required,  and  base  U  the  best  and  the  nearest 

the  trace  of  the  letters  of  any  that  has  occurred  to  me.  Seward, 

Barbarous  does  not  always  signify  cruel,  but  often  means  uncivilized,  and  in  this  place 

might  import  undisciplined.    Barbarous  traitor ;  t.  e.  as  th^  next  line  explains  it. 

A  villain,  and  a  stranger  t^  obedience^ 

^  The  naughty  blood,"]  The  whole  passage  seems  to  require  us  to  read,  the  hauqiity  bloody 

That  was  }he  blood  rebell'c^  the  haughty  blood. 
The.  proud,  provoking  bUod. 
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Love  that  above  yoor  lives.    Once  more,  I 
thank  ye*     ^  [wait  on  him. 

Duke,  Bring  him  to  rest,  and  let  our  cares 
Thou  excellent  old  man,  thou  top  of  honour. 
Where  justice  and  obedience  only  build. 
Thou  stock  of  virtue,  how  am  I  bound  to 

love  thee ! 
In  an  thy  noble  ways  to  follow  thee ! 

Burris,  Remember  him  that  vest  him.  Sir. 

Duke,  Rem<;piber? 


When  1  forget  that  villain,  and  to  ym  him 
For  all  his  mischiefe,  may  all  gooa  tnoughta 
forget  me  I 

Archat,  I'm  very  sore.  f  men. 

Duke.  Bring  him  to  bed  with  ease,  gentle- 
For  every  stripe  1*11  drop  a  tear  to  wash  *eoa  ; 
Apd,  in  my  sad  repentance— 

Arckat,  *Tis  too  much ; 
I  have  a  life  yet  lefi  to  floain  that  love.  Sir. 


ACT    V. 


SCE^E  I. 

Enter  Duke,  Burris,  and  Gentlemen, 

Dtde.ZJOW  does  lord  Archas? 

■■■■■'     Bttrru.   But  weak,  an't  plea5e 

you ;  fhim : 

Yet  all  the  helps  that  art  can,  are  applied  lo 
His  heart*s  untoucht,  and  whole  yet  j  and  no 

doubt.  Sir, 
His  uiind  being  Hfund,  his  body  soon  will 

follow. 
Duke.  Oh,  that  base  knave  that  wrongM 

him,  without  leave  too!  ffor't. 

But  I  shall  find  an  hour  to  give  him  thanks 
He's  fast,  I  hope. 

Burris,  As  fast  as  irons  can  keep  him : 
But  the  most  fearful  wretch-—^ 

Duke.  He  has  a  conscience, 
A  cruel  stingineone,  I  warrant  him, 
A  loaden  one.    But  what  news  of  the  soldier? 
I  did  not  like  their  parting;  'twas  too  sullen. 
Burris,  That  they  kee|>  still,  and  I  fear  a 

worse  clap. 
The]r  are  drawn  out  o'  th*  town,  and  stand 

in  councils. 
Hatching  unquiet  thoughts,  and  cruel  fnir- 

poses.  [tains, 

I  went  myself  anto  *em,  talk'd  with  the  cap- 
Whom  I  found  fraught  with  nothing  but 

loud  murmurs,  [often 

And  desperate  curses,  sounding  these  wonls 
Like  trumpets  to  their  angers:    *  We  are 

ruin'd, 

*  Our  services  tum'd  to  disgraces,  mischiefs ; 

*  Our  brave  old  general,  like  one  had  pilfer'd, 

*  Tortured  and  whipt  1*   The  colonel's  eyes, 

like  torches. 
Blaze  every  where,  and  fright  &ir  peace. 

Gent.  Yet  worse.  Sir;  [j^^» 

The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean  to  leave 
Leave   their  allegiance;   and  under  Olin's 

The  bloody  enemy,  march  straight  agunst  you. 

Burris.  I  have  heard  this  too.  Sir. 

Duke.  This  must  be  prevented^ 
And  suddenly,  and  warfly. 

Burris.  'tis  time.  Sir; 
But  what  to  minister^  or  how? 


Duke.  Go  in  with  me,  [these 

And  there  we'll  think  upon't.   Such  blows  aa 
l£qual  defences  ask,  else  they  displease. 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Petesca,  and  Gentlewomtm, 

Pet.  Lord,  what  a  coil  has  here  been  widi 
these  soldiers! 
Thev're  cruel  fellows. 

Gent.  And  yet  methooght  we  found  *em 
Handsome  enough.  I'll  ten  thee  true,'  Petesca^ 
I  look'd  for  other  manner  of  dealings  firom 
*em,  [lady? 

And  had  prepar'd  myself.    But  wheies  my 
Pet.  In  her  old  dumps  within,  aumstrooa 
melancholy : 
Sore  she  was  mad  of  this  wench.     ^ 

Gent.  An  she  had  been  a  man. 
She  would  have  been  a  great  deal  madder,    t 
am  glad  she's  shifted. 
Pet.  'Twas  a.  wicked  thing  for  me  to  betntf 
her; 
And  yet  I  must  confess  she  stood  in  our  lights. 

(Enter  Young  ArckmJ 

What  young  thing's  this? 

Y.  Arc,  Good  morrow,  beauteous  gentle^ 
women ! 
Pray  ye  is  the  princess  stirring  yet? 
Uent,  He  hks  her  (ace. 
Pet,  Her  very  tongue,  and  tone  too;  her 
youth  upon  him.         r  [men* 

Y.  Arc.  I  guess  ye  to  be  ^e  prioeess  wo* 
Pet.  Yes,  we  are.  Sir. 
Y,  Arc,  Pray  b  there  not  a  gentlewoman 
waiting  on  her  Grace, 
Ye  call  Alinda? 

Pet.  The  devil  sure,  in  her  shape. 
Gent.  I  have  heard  her  tdl  my  Udy  of  a 
brother. 
An  only  brother,  that  she  had,  in  titvel. 
Pet.  'Mass,-!  remember  thai;  Thia  ^ 
be  he  too. 
I  would  this  thiQg  would  serve  her. 
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Oeni.  So  woald  I,  wench  | 
We^d  lore  him  better  tore.    Sir« 
Sh«  best  can  uanfy  yoo. 

y.  Are,  How  1  love  that  pretence! 
Oh»  blessed  eyes,  how  nobly  shine  your  com* 
foru! 

Ofym.  What  gentleman  is  that? 

Oemt.  We  know  not,  madam :  [it, 

Heask'dnsforyoorGfBce;  and,  as  we  guess 
He  is  Alinda*s  brother. 

Ofym.  Ha!  let  me  mark  him. 
My  grief  has  almost  blinded  me.  Her  brother? 
By  Venos,  he  lias  all  her  sweetness  on  him ! 
Two  silver  drops  of  dew  were  never  liker. 

K  Are.  Gracious  lady— — 

Ofym,  That  pleasant  pipe  he  has  too. 

y.  Are.  Being  my  happiness  to  pass  this 
way. 
And  having,  as  I  undentand  by  letter, 
A  sister  invour  virtuous  service,  madam—— 

Ofym.  Oh,  now  my  heart,  my  heart  akesi 

y.  Are.  All  the  comfort  [built  me; 

M T  poor  youth  has,  all  that  my  hopes  have 
I  thought  it  my  first  duty,  my  best  service. 
Here  to  arrive  first,  humbly  to  thank  your 
Grace  [nobleness. 

For  my  poor  sister,  humbly  to  thank  your 
Thjit  bounteous  goodness  in  you 

O/yei.  Tis  he  certainlv. 

K  Are.  That  spring  of  fiivonr  to  herj  with 
my  life,  madam,  [me. 

If  any  such  most  happy  means  might  meet 
To  shew  mv  thankfulness! 

Ofym.  What  have  I  done?  Ibol! 

y.  Are.  She  came  a  stranger  to  your  Grace, 
no  courtier. 
Nor  of  that  curious  breed  befits  voor  service ; 
Yet  one,  I  dare  assure  my  soul,  that  lovM  you 
Before  she  saw  you;  doted  on  your  virtues | 
Before  she  knew  those  fair  eyes,  long'd  to 

lead  *em ; 
Yon  only  had  her  prayers,  you  her  wishes; 
And  that  one  hope  to  be  yours  once,  preserv*d 
her. 

Olym.  I  have  done  wickedly. 

y.  Are.  A  little  beauty. 
Such  as  a  cottage  breeds,  she  brought  ak>ng 
with  her;  [too: 

Aivl  yet  our  country  ejres  esteem'd  it  much 
Bat  for  her  beauteous  mind  (forget,  great  lady, 
I  am  her  brother,  and  let  me  speak  a  stranger) 
Since  she  was  able  to  beget  a  thought,  *twas 

honest. 
The  daily  study  how  to  fit  your  senrices. 
Truly  to  tread  that  virtoous  path  you  walk  in. 
So  nr*d  her  honest  soul,  we  thought  her 

sainted. 
I  presume  she's  sdll  the  same:  I  would  &in 

see  her; 
Pofi  madam^  'tis  no  little  kwe  I  owe  her. 


Ohm.  Sir 

had 


&T,  Mch  a  mid  Aon  was,  1 


y.  Are.  There  was,  madam? 

Olym.  Oh,  my  poor  wenchl  Eyes,  I  will 
ever  curse  ye 
For  your  credulity  1  Alindal 

y.Are.  That's  her  name,  madam,      [her. 

Olym.  Give  me  a  little  leave.  Sir,  to  lament 

y.Are.  Is  she  d^,  lady? 

Olym.  Dead,  Sir,  to  my  service; 
She's  gone.    Pray  you  ask  no  further. 

F.  Are,  I  obey,  madam. 
Gone?  Now  most  I  lament  too.    Said  you 
'gone,'  madam? 

Olym.  Gone,  gone  for  everl 

F.  Are.  That's  a  cruel  saying. 
Her  honour  too? 

Olym.  Prithee  look  aony  on  me. 
And,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst  tier,  spit  upon  me: 
Do  something  like  a  brother,  like  a  mend. 
And  do  not  only  say  thou  lov'st  her! 

y.Arc.  Youamaxeme*  [her; 

Olym.  I  ruin'd  her,  I  wrong'd  her,  I  abus'd 

Poor  innocent  soul,  I  flung  her.^     Sweet 

Alinda,  [virtuous. 

Thou  virtuous  maid!  my  soul  now  calls  thee 

Why  do  you  not  rail  now  at  me? 

F.  Are.  For  what,  huly? 

Olym.  Call  me  base  treach'rous  woman?  • 

F.  4re.  Heav*n  defend  me! 

Ohm.  Rashly  I  thought  her  false,  and  put 
nerfromme; 
Rashly  and  madly  I  betray'd  her  modesty: 
Put  lier  to  wander,  Heav'n  knows  where: 

Nay,  more.  Sir, 
Stock  a  black  brand  upon  her! 

F.  Are,  "Twas  not  well,  lady.        [dearly, 

Olym.  'Twas  damnable;  she  loving  roe  so 
Never  poor  wench  lov'd  so.    Sir,  believe  me, 
'Twas  the  most  duteous  wench,  the  best  com- 
panion; 
When  I  was  pleas'd,  the  happiest,  and  the 

gladdest; 
The  modestest  sweet  nature  dwelt  within  her: 
I  saw  all  this,  1  knew  «U  this,  I  lov'd  it, 
1  doted  on  it  too,  and  yet  I  kiird  it. 
Oh,  what  have  I  forsalcen?  what  have  I  lost? 

F.  Are.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave;  since 
she  is  wand' ring, 
"Tis  fit  1  know  no  rest. 

Olym.  Will  yon  go  too.  Sir? 
I  have  not  wrong*d  you  yet.    If  you  dare 

trust  me— — 
For  yet  I  love  Alinda  there,  I  honour  her, 
I  love  to  look  upon  those  eyes  that  speak  her. 
To  read  that  face  again—* Modesty  keep  me! 
Alinda,  in  that  shape!— But  why  should  you 

trust  me? 
'Twas  i  betray'd  your  sister,  I  undid  her; 
And,  believe  me,  gentle  youth,  'tis  I  weep 
for  her.  [then. 

Appoint  what  penance  you  please;  but  stay 


^  /  flung  Aer.]  Probably  we  ought  to  lead,  /  stung  her. 
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And  see  me  perforin  it ;  ask  what  honour  this 

place 
Is  able  to  heap  on  you,  or  what  wealth : 
If  following  me  will  like  you,  my  care  of  you^ 
Which,  for  your  sister's  sake,  for  your  own 
goodness— 
Y,  Arc.  Not  all  the  honour  earth  has,  now 
she's  gone,  lady,  [ferment, 

Kot  all  the  favour ^Yet,  if  I  sought  pre- 

Under  your  bounteous  Graee  Td  only  take  it. 
Peace  rest  upon  you  I  One  sad  tear  every  day. 
For  poor  Almda's  sake,  *tis  fit  you  pay! 

IRvii, 
Olym,    A  thousand,  noble  youth;    and, 
when  I  sleep, 
Ev*n  in  my  silver  slumbers'^  still  I'll  weep. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Duke  and  Gentlemen, 

Duke.  Have  you  been  with  'em? 

Gent,  Yes,  an' t  please  your  Grace; 
But  no  persuasion  serves  'em,  nor  no  promise: 
They're  fearful  angry,  and  by  this  time.  Sir, 
Upon  their  march  to  th'  enemy. 

Duke,  They  must  be  stopp'a. 

Enter  Burris, 

Gent.  Ay,  but  what  force  is  able?  and 
what  leader [Archas? 

Duke,  How  novv?   Have  you  been  with 

Burris.  Yes,  an't  please  you. 
And  told  him  all :  He  freU  like  a  chaf 'd  lion. 
Calls  for  his  arms,  and  all  those  honest  cour- 
tiers 
That  dare  draw  swords. 

Duke.  Is  he  able  to  do  any  thing? 

Burris.  His  mind  is  well  enough;   and 
where  his  charge  is. 
Let  him  be  ne'er  so  sore,  'tis  a  full  army. 

Duke,  Who  commands  the  rebels? 

Burris.  The  young  colonel ; 
That  makes  the  old  man  almost  mad.    He 
swears,  Sir,  fdom. 

He  will  not  spare  his  son's  head  for  the  duke- 

Duke.  Is  trie  court  in  arms? 

Burris.  As  fast  as  they  can  bustle. 
Every  man  mad  to  go  now ;  inspir'd  strangely. 
As  if  they  were  to  force  the  enemy. 
I  beseech  your  Grace  to  give  me  leave. 

Duke.  Pray  go.  Sir, 
And  look  to  the  old  man  well.    Take  up  all 
fairly,  fdons. 

And  let  no  blood  be  spilt;  take  general  par- 
And  quench  this  fury  with  fair  peace. 

Burris.  I  shall.  Sir,  [lains. 

Or  seal  it  with  my  service.  **  They  are  vil- 
The  court  is  up :  Good  Sir,  go  strengthen  'era; 


Your  rc^al  sight  will  make  'em  scorn  all  dan- 

The  general  needs  no  proof.  [gers ; 

Ditke.  Come,  let's  go  view  'em.  [Exemit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Theodore,  Putskie,  Ancient,  Soldiers, 
drums  and  colours. 
Theod.  'Tis  known  we're  up,  and  march- 
ing.   No  submission,  [ladies: 
No  promise  of  base  peaoe,  can  cure  our  ma- 
We've  sufFer'd  beyond  all  repair  of  honour; 
Your  valiant  old  man's  whipt ;  whipt,  gentle^ 
men,                                       [trembled, 
Whipt  like  a  slave;   that  flesh  that  never 
Nor  shrunk  one  sinew  at  a  thousand  charges, 
Tliat  noble  body,  ribb'd  in  anns,  the  enemy 
So  often  shook  at,  and  then  shunn'd  like 

thunder. 
That  b6dy's  torn  with  lashes. 
Anc.  Let's  turn  head.  [on  fairly. 

Puts.  Turn  nothing,  gentlemen;  let's  maieh 
Unless  they  charge  us. 

Theod.  'fhink  still  of  his  abuses^ 
And  keep  your  angers. 

Anc.  He  was  whipt  like  a  top: 
I  never  saw  a  whore  so  lac'd :  Court  school- 
butter?  [banquet: 
Is  this  their  diet?  I'll  dress  'em  one  running 
What  Oracle  can  alter  us  ?  Did  not  we  see  him  \ 
See  him  we  lov'd  ? 

Theod,  And  tho'  we  did  obey  him, 
Forc'd  by  his  reverence  for  that  time;  is't  fit, 
gentlemen,  [diers. 

My  noble  friends,  is't  fit  we  men,  aim  sol- 
Live  to  endure  this,  and  look  on  too? 
Puts.  Forward!  they  may  call  back  the  sun 
as  soon,  stay  time, 
Prescribe  a  law  to  death,  as  we  endure  this. 
Theod,  They'll  make  ye  all  fair  promises. 
Anc.  We  care  not. 
I'heod,  Use  all  their  arts  upon  ye. 
Anc.  Hang  all  their  arts!      ^  ['cm. 

Puts,  And  happily  they'll  bring  him  with 
Anc.  March  apace  then ; 
He's  old,  and  connot  overtake  us. 
Puts.  Say  he  do?, 

Anc,  We  II  run  away  with  him;  theyshaU 
ne'er  see  him  more. 
The  truth  is,  we'll  hear  nothing,  stop  at  no- 
thing, [thing, 
C'Onsider  nothing  but  our  way;  believe  no- 
Not  tho'  they  say  their  prayers;  be  content 

with  nothing. 

But  the  knocking  out  their  brains;  and  last, 

do  nothing  [kill  'em. 

But  ban  'em  and  curse  'em,  till  we  come  to 

Theod,   Remove   then  forwards  bravely! 

Keep  your  minds  whole. 


s®  Silver  «/MWi5m.]  Perhaps  originally,  %\t.^vT  slumbers. 

9>  r>4  umI  ii  unih  mu  MtrvtceA  This  exnression  is  obscure,  ^^^  ..«^  .^..w.,.,.^..^^^ 

or,  endeavouring  so  to  do,  put  a  period  to  my 


^..,^,  o.«,,.,....a.j  .  .,..^^^,.^..J\y,  s^hzvn  slumbers. 
9*  Ot  seal  it  with  my  service.}  This  expression  is  obscure;  but  the  following  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  it :  '  I'll  either  quench  this  fury, -• ■ •-*  -* * '-*  ""  •*- 


'  service.' 
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And  the  next  time  we  face  *em  ihall  be  fatal. 

lExeuni, 

SCENE  V. 

Enier  Archas,  Duke,  Burris,  Gentlemen, 
and  Soldiers. 

Archas.  Peace  to  your  Grace  I  Take  rest. 

Sir;  they're  before  lis. 
Gent.  Thi^  are.  Sir,  and  upon  the  march. 
[Exit  Duke. 
Arckas.  Lord  Burns, 
Take  you  those  horse  and  coast  'em :  »*  Upon 

tne  first  advantage. 
If  they  won't  slack  Qieir  march,  charge  'em 

up  roundly  j 
By  that  time  I'll  come  in. 

Burns,  ril  do  it  truly.  [£«/. 

Gent,  How  do  you  feel  yourself.  Sir? 
Arcjios,  Well,  X  thank  you ; 
A  little  weak,  but  ar.ger  shall  supply  that^. 
You'll  all  stand  bravely  to  it  ? 
All.  While  we  have  lives.  Sir. 
Arckas.   Ye  speak  like  gentlemen.      1*11 
make  the  knaves  know. 
The  proudest,  and  the  strongest-hearted  rebel. 
They  have  a  law  to  live  in,  and  they  shall 

have. 
Beat  up  apace;  by  this  time  he's  upon  'em ; 

\^Drum  witkin. 

And,  sword,  but  hold  me  now,  thou  shalt 

play  ever!  [Exeunt. 

Enter  (drums  heating)  Tkeodore,  Putskie, 
Ancient,  and  their  Soldiers. 

Theod.  Stand,  stand,  stand  close,  and  sure! 

(Enter  Burris,  and  one  or  two  Soldiers.) 

The  horse  will  charge  us.  [fit  for  'em. 

Anc,  Let  'cm  come  on;  we've  provender 
Puts.  Here  comes  lord  Burris,  Sir,  1  think 
to  parley.  [to  our  oart. 

Theod.  You're  welcome,  noble  Sir;  I  hope 
Burris.  No,  valiant  colonel,  I  am  come  to 
chide  ye. 

To  pity  ye;  to  kill  ye,  if  these  fail  me. 

Fy !  what  dishonour  seek  yel  what  black  in- 
famy! [with  ye? 

Why  do  ye  draw  out  thus?  draw  all  shame 

Are  these  fit  cares  in  subjects?  1  command  ye 

Lay  down  your  arms  again;  move  in  that 
peace. 

That  fair  obedience,  you  were  bred  in. 
Puts.  Chareeus! 

We  oome  not  here  to  argue. 

Theod^  Charge  up  bravely,  [ye. 

And  holly  too;  we  have  hot  spleens  to  meet 

Hot  as  the  shames  are  offer'd  us. 


Enter  Archas,  Gentlemen,  and  Soldiers, 

Burris.  Look  behind  ye :  [diers^ 

D'ye  see  that  old  man  ?  do  ye  know  him,  soU 

Puts.  Your  father,  Sir,  believe  me  1 

Burris.  You  know  his  marches. 
You've  seen  his  executions:  Is  it  yet  peace? 

Theod.  We'll  die  here  first.  [ly. 

Burris.  Farewell !  You'll  hear  on's  present- 

Archas.  Stay  Burris : 
This  is  too  poor,  too  beggarly  a  body. 
To  bear  the  honour  of  a  charae  from  me; 
A  sort  of  tatter'd  rebeb.    Uo,  provide  «d- 
lowses!  [presently  1 

Ye' re  troubled  with  hot  heads;  ill  cool  ye 
These  look  like  men  that  were  my  soldiers. 
Now  I  behold  'em  nearly,  and  more  narrowly. 
My  honest  friends :  Where  got  they  these  foir 
Wliere  did  they  steal  these  shapes?    [figures? 

Burris.  They  are  struck  already. 

Archas.  D'  ye  see  that  fellow  there,  that 
goodly  rebel? 
He  looks  as  like  a  captain  I  lov'd  tenderly, 
A  fellow  of  a  faith  indeed 

Burris.  H*  has  sham'd  him. 

Archas.  And  that  that  bears  the  colours 

there,  most  certain  [low. 

So  like  an  Ancient  of  mine  own,  a  brave  fel- 

A  loving  and  obedient,    that,  believe 'me, 

Burris, 
I  am  amaz'd  and  troubled :  And,  were  it  not 
I  know  the  general  goodness  of  my  people. 
The  duty,  and  the  truth,  the  stedfast  honestv. 
And  am  assur'd  they  would  as  soon  turn  devih 
As  rebels  to  allegiance,  for  mine  honour 

Burris.  Here  needs  no  wars. 
I  pray  foigive  us.  Sir.  [sword; 

Anc,  Good  general,  foigive  us,  or  use  your 
Your  words  are  double  death. 

All  Good  noble  general ! 

Burris.  Pray,  Sir,  be  merciful. 

Archas.  Weep  out  your  shames  first ; 
Ye  make  me  fool  for  company.    Fy,  soldiers  t 
My  soldiers  too,  and  play  tnese  triclts  ?  What's 
he  there?  [tain 

Sure  I  have  seen  his  face  too !  Yes ;  most  cer- 
I  have  a  son  (but  I  hope  he  is  not  here  now) 
Would  much  resemble  this 'man,  wondrous 
near  him ;  [a  leader. 

Just  of  his  height  and  making  too.  You  seem 

Theod.  Good  Sir,  don't  shame  me  more:  I 
know  your  anger. 
And  less  than  death  I  look  not  for. 

Archas.  You  shall  be  my  charge.  Sir;  ic 

seems  you  want  foes, 

When  you  would  nutke  your  friends  your 

enemies.  u^^ 

A  running  blood  you  have,  but  I  shall  cure 

Burris.  Good  Sir*— - 


^*  Take  you  thoee  horse,  and  coast  'em.]  Probably  we  should  read  cote,  which  signifiea 
overtake.  So  in  Shakesiteare's  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  speaking  of  the  players,  says,  *  we  coted 
*  them  on  the  way.'  Also,  in  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  a  comedy,  idoG,  reprinted  in 
Hawkitis's  Origin  of  the  Drama, 

«  ^,.  .  marry,  wo  presently  coted^  and  outstript  them.'        R% 
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Arehas.  No  more,  good  lord.  Beatforwaid, 
soldiers! 
And  yoa  march  in  the  rear;  yon*Te  lost  your 
places.  [ExeuiU. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Duke,  Ofympia,  Honora,  and  Fiola, 

Duke.  Yoa  shall  not  be  thos  sullen  still 

with  me,  sister; 
You  do  the  most  unnobly  to  be  angrv. 
For,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  never  toueh*d  her ; 
1  never  yet  knew  one  unchaste  thou^t  in  her. 
1  must  confess  I  lov*d  her;  as  who  would  not? 
I  must  confess  I  doted  on  her  strangely ; 
1  ofier*d  all,  yet  so  strong  was  her  honour. 
So  fortified  as  fiiir,  no  hope  could  reach  her : 
And  while  the  world  beheld  thb,  and  con- 

firm'd  it. 
Why  would  you  be  so  jealous? 

Ohm,  Good  Sir,  pardon  me; 
I  feel  sufficiently  my  folly's  penance. 
And  am  asham'd;  that  shame  a  thousand 

sorrows   ^  [seen  her. 

Feed  on  continually.  Would  I  had  never 
Or  with  a  clearc|^  judgment  look'd  upon  her  I 
She  was  too  good  for  me;  so  heavenly  good. 

Sir,  [ficiently. 

Nothing  but  Heav*n  can  love  that  soul  suf- 
Where  1  shall  see  her  once  ag^n ! 

Enter  Burrit* 

Duke.  No  more  tears;  [her. 

If  she  be  withia  the  dukedom,  we'll  recover 
Welcome,  lord  Burns;  fair  news  I  hope. 

Burrh.  Most  &ir.  Sir:  [ended. 

Without  one  drop  of  blood  these  wars  are. 
The  soldier  coold  agpiin,  indeed  asham'd.  Sir, 
And  all  his  anger  emed. 

Duke.  Where's  lord  Aichas? 

Burrit.  Not  far  off,  Sir^  with  him  his  va- 
liant son, 
Head  of  tliis  fire,  but  now  a  prisoner; 
And,  if  by  your  sweet  mercy  not  prevented, 
I  fear  some  fatal  stroke.  [Dtmiim. 

Enter  Arehae,  Theodore,  Genilemen^ 
aid  Soldiers. 

Duke.  I  hear  the  drums  beat. 
Welcome,  my  worthy  friend! 

Arckae.  Stand  where  yon  are.  Sir;  [ward. 
Even  as  you  love  your  country,  move  not  for- 
Nor  plead  for  peace,  Ull  I  have  done  a  justice, 
A  justice  on  this  villain,  (none  of  mine  now  1) 
A  justice  od  this  rebel. 

Hon.  Oh,  my  brother! 

Arehas.  This  fatal  firebrand— — 

Duke.  Forget  not,  old  man, 
He  is  thy  son,  of  thine  own  blood. 

Arehas.  In  these  veins 
No  treachery  e'er  harboor'd  yet,  no  mutiny; 
I  ne'er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels. 
.    Duke.  Tis  his  first  fault 

Arehas.  Not  of  a  thou3and.  Sir; 
Or,  were  it  so»  it  is  a  fiiult  so  mighty^ 


[AetS.Se.flL 

So  strong  agunst  the  nature  of  all  mercy. 
His  mother,  were  she  living,  would  not  %veep 
He  dare  not  say  he  would  live.  [for  him. 

Theod.  1  must  not,  Sir, 
Whi le  you  say ' tis  not  fit.  Your  Grace's  mcfcr* 
Not  m  my  life  applied,  but  to  my  (ault.  Sir! 
The  world's  forgiveness  next!  last,  on  my 

knees.  Sir, 
I  humbly  beg. 

Do  not  take  from  me  yet  the  name  of  &ther! 

Strike  me  a  thousand  blows,  but  let  me  die 

yours!  [sudden  with  him, 

Arehas.  He  moves  my  heart:  I  must  be 
I  shall  grow  faint  else  in  my  execution. 
Come,  come.  Sir,  you  have  seen  death;  now 
meet  him  bravely.  fsider, 

Duke.  Hold,hoki,Isay,alitt1e,hold!  Con- 

Thou  hast  no  more  sons,  Arehas,  to  inherit 

thee.  [nobler: 

Arehas.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  another,  and  a 
No  treason  shall  inherit  me:  Young  Arehas, 
A  boy  as  sweet  as  youQg;  my  brother  breeds 
^       him, 

Mj  noble  brother  Briskie,  breeds  him  nobly: 
Him  let  your  favour  find,  give  him  your  1m)- 
nour. 

Enter  Putskie  (alias  Briskie)  and 
Young  Arehas. 

Puts.  Thou  hast  no  child  left,  Arehas, 
none  to  inherit  thee,  [Arehas! 

If  thou  strik'st  that  stroke  now.  Behold  young 
Behold  thy  brother  here,  thou  bloody  brother. 
As  bloody  to  this  sacrifice  as  thou  art! 
Heave  up- thy  sword,  and  mine's  heav'd  up! 

Strike,  Arehas, 
And  I'll  strike  too,  as  suddenly,  as  deadly! 
Have  mercy,  and  I'll  have  mei^l  the  duke 
gives  it.  [thee; 

Look  upon  all  these,  how  they  weep  it  £iom 
Chuse  quickly,  and  bmn. 

Duke.  Onyourobedienoe, 
On  your  allegiance,  save  him! 

Arehas.  lake  him  to  ye:  [Sotdiers  shouL 
And,  sirrah,  be  an  honest  man ;  you've  mson. 
I  thank  you,  worthy  brother  I  Weloome^chikl, 
Mine  own  sweet  enild ! 

Duke.  Why  was  this  boy  oonceird  dius? 

Puis,  Your  Grace's  pardon! 
Fearing  the  vow  you  made  against  my  brother, 
And  that  your  anger  would  not  only  light 
On  him,  nut  find  out  all  his  fiunihr. 
This  young  boy,  to  preserve  from  aner-danger. 
Like  a  young  wench,  hither  I  brought;  my- 
self. 
In  the  habit  of  an  ordinary  captain       * 
Disgnis'd,  got  entertainment,  and  serr'd  here. 
That  I  mi^t  still  be  ready  to  all  fortunes. 
The  boy  your  Grace  took,  afl^y  emartim*^ 

him. 
But  thought  a  girl ;  Alii^,  madaia. 

Ohm.  Sunaaway, 
And  let  me  look  upon  him  1 

Duke,  My  young  mistress? 
(This  is  a  strange  metamorphotis)  Aliodat 
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Y.  Arc.  Your  Grace's  humble  servant. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  sbter. 
X  dare  yet  scarce  believe  mine  eyes.    How 

they  view  one  another ! 
Dost  thou  not  love  this  boy  well? 

O/ym.  I  should  lie  else,  trust  me, 
£xtremely  lie.  Sir. 

Duke.  Didst  thou  ne'er  wish,  Olympia, 
It  might  be  thus  f 

Olym,  A  thousand  times. 

Dtt^e.  Here,  take  him!  ^        py! 

Nay,  do  not  blush :  I  do  not  jest;  kiss  sweet* 
Boy,  you  kiss  faintly,  boy.    Heav*n  give  ye 

comfort! 
Teach  him  j  heil  quickly  Icam.  There's  two 
hearts  easM  now. 

Archas.  You  do  me  too  much  honour.  Sir. 

Duke.  No,  Archas ;  [Speak  truly. 

But  all  I  can,  I  will. — Can  you  love  me? 

^071.  Yes,  Sir,  dearly.  [this  man? 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Viola;  can  you  love 

Fiola.  ril  do  the  best  I  can.  Sir. 

Duke.  Seal  it,  Burjris. 
We'll  aU  to  church  together  instantly; 
And  then  a  vie  for  boys!"  Suy;  bring  Bo- 
roskiel 

(Enter  BoroskieJ 

I  had  almost  forgot  that  lump  of  mischief. 
There,  Archas,  take  the  enemy  to  honour. 
The  knave  to  worth ;  do  with  him  what  thoa 
wilt. 


Archas.  Then,  to  my  sword  a^in,  you  to 
your  prayers; 
Wash  off  your  villainies;  you  feel  the  burden. 

Bor.  Forgive  me  ere  I  die,  most  honest 
Archas! 
'Tis  too  much  honour  that  I  perish  thus. 
Oh,  strike  my  faults  to  kill  them,  that  no 

memory. 
No  black  and  blasted  infamy,  hereafter*-— 

Archas.  Come,  are  you  ready? 

Bor.  Yes.  [way  straight  ? 

Archas.  And  truly  penitent,  to  make  your 

Bor.  Thus  I  wash  oif  my  sins. 

Archas.  Stand  up,  and  live  then. 
And  live  an  honest  man;  I  scorn  men*s  ruins. 
Take  him  again.  Sir,  try  him ;  and  believe 
This  thing  wilt  be  a  perfect  man. 

Duke.  I  take  him. 

Bor.  And  when  I  fail  those  hopes,  Heav'n's 
hopes  fail  mel  [Theodore, 

Duke.  You're  old :  No  more  wais,  father  I 
Take  you  the  charee;  be  general. 

Theod.  All  good  bless  you! 

Duke.  And,  my  good  father,  you  dwell  in 
my  'bosom ;  [I'd  think 

From  you  rise  all  my  good  thoughts :  When 
And  examine  time  for  one  that's  fairly  noble. 
And  the  same  man  thro'  all  the  straits  of  virtue. 
Upon  this  silver  Jbook  I'll  look,  and  read  him. 
Now  forward  merrily  to  Hymen's  rites. 
To  joys,  and  revels,  sports!  and  h^  that  can 
Most  nonour  Archas,  is  the  noblest  man. 

{Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 


Tho*  something  well  assur'd,  few  here  repent 
Three  hours  of  precious  time,  or  money  spent 
On  our  endeavours,  yet,  not  to  rely 
Too  much  upon  our  care  and  industry, 
'Tis  .fit  we  shoidd  ask,  but  a  modest  way. 
How  you  approve  our  action  in  the  play? 


If  you  vouchsafe  to  crown  it  with  applause. 
It  IS  your  bounty,  and  you  ^ve  us  cause 
Heroifter  with  a  general  consent 
To  study,  as  becomes  us,  your  content. 


^^  And  then  a  vie  far  hm/s.\  Vie  and  revie  are  terms  at  an  old  game  at  cards,  formerly 
played  at,  caUed  gleek.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  like  the  present  game  brag.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  wasplayedis  described  m  '  The  Compleat  Gamester,  or  Instructions  how  to 
'  play  at  Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Chess,  together  with  all  manner  of  usual  and  mo%l 
*  gentile  g^mes,  either  on  cards  or  dice.*    Sd  edit.  1680.        R. 
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RULE  A  WIFE  AND  HAVE 
A  WIFE. 


The  Commendatoiy  Verses  by  Hills  ascribe  this  Comedjr  solely  to  Fletcher  $  in  the  title  of  the 
first  copy,  Fletcher's  name  is  mentioned,  without  Beaumont's;  and  the  Prologiie  speaks 
singly  of  '  the  FoetJ  The  first  edition  was  printed  in  l640.  Many  years  ago,  some  judi- 
cious alterations  in  the  catastrophe  of  th'is  Comedy  were  made  by  David  Garrick,  Esq. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


pleasure  attend  ye!  and  about  ye  sit 
The  springs  of  mirth,  fiincy,  delight  and  wit. 
To  stir  ye  up  I  Do  not  your  look^  let  fall. 
Nor  to  remembrance  our  late  errors  caii,^ 
Because  this  day  we*re  Spaniards  all  ag^in,' 
The  story  of  our  play,  and  our  Scenie  in  Sp«in : 
The  errors  too,  do  not  for  this  cause  hate; 
Now  we  present  their  wit,  and  not  their  state. 
Nor,  ladies,  be  not  angry,  if  yon  see, 
A  young  fresh  beauty,  wanton,  and  too  free. 
Seek  to  abuse  her  husband ;  still  *tis  Spain ; 
No  such  gross  errors  in  vour  kinnlom  reign : 
You*re  vestakall,*  and  tho*  we  uow  the  fire. 
We  selflom  make  it  flame  up  to  desire; 


Take  mo  example  neither  to  begin. 
For  some  by  precedent  delidht  to  sin; 
Nor  blame  the  Poet  if  he  slip  aside  ^ 
Sometimes  lasciviously,  if  not  too  wide. 
But  hold  your  fans  close,  and  then  smile  at 


A  cruel  scene  did  never  lady  please. 

Nor,  gentlemen,  pray  be  not  you  dbpleas'd, 

Tho*  we  present  some  men  fool'd,  some  dis^ 

easM, 
Some  drunk,  some  mad :  We  mean  not  you,' 

you*re  free ; 
We  tax  no  further  than  our  comedy; 
You  are  our  friendb ;  sit  noble  then,  and 


;} 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


M£ir. 


DoKB  (f  Medina. 

*  JuAV  DB  Castro,  a  Sfanisk  colonel 
.  Sawchio,  1  ^^^^,  i„  ^le  army. 

Alovzo,  f  -^  ^        , 

,  MicHABL  P»REE,  the  Copper  Copimn. 
»  Leov,  hrother  to  Altea,  and  by  her  contrtv* 

once  married  to  Margarita, 
jCacatoqo,  a  rich  usurer. 


.  W0M1». 

^.Margarita,  a  wanton  lady p' married  to 

Leon,  by  whom  she  is  reclaimed. 
iAltba,  her  servant. 
/Clara,  a  Spanish  lady. 
j^EsTiFAHiA,  a  woman  ofinifigue,  married  to 
Perez. 
Three  old  Ladies. 
An  old  Woman,  and  Maid. 


SCEHB,  SPAIN. 


*  Nor  to  remembrance  out  late  errors  call. 

Because  thu  day  we*re  Spaniards  all  again.'^  This  part  of  the  Prologue  se«>fQs  to  refer  to 
the  ill  success  of  some  tragedy,  founded  on  a  Spanish  story,  which  had  then  been 'presented  to 
thepoblick.  ,  ^,  •-. 

*  W  are  vestals  a//.]  The  context  rery  evidently  requires  the  change  which  Mr;  Sympion 
first  suggested  here.  Sewturd, 
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ACT  I. 


Enter  Juan  de  Castro  and  Michael  Perez, 

Perez.  A  RE  your  companies  full,  colonel? 

-^*'     Jtmn.  No,  not  yet.  Sir; 
Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet,  as  I  reckon. 
How  rises  vour  command  ? 

Perez »  We  pick  up  still,  [come: 

And,  as  our  monies  nold  oat,  we  have  men 
About  that  time  I  think  we  shall  be  full  too. 
Many  young  gallants  ^. 

Juan.  And unexpenenc'd :  [spirits; 

The  wars  are  dainty  dreams  to  youn^  h6t 
Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
We  have  strange  things  to  fill  our  numbers : 
There's  one  don  Leon,  a  strong  goodly  fellow,^ 
Recommended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends. 
For  my  Alferes  ;*  had  you  but  seen  his  per- 
son. 
And  what  a  giant's  promise  it  protestethl 
Perez.  I've  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath 
serv'd  before  too.  [don  Michael, 

Juan.  But  no  harm  done,  nor  never  meant. 
That  came  lo  my  ears  yet.     Ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. 
He  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  answers  little. 
To  the  point  less;  he  wears  a  sword,  a  good 

one. 
And  good  cloaths  too;  he's  whole  skinn'd, 
has  no  hart  yet;  [taiuly 

Good  promising  hopes;  I  never  yet  heard  cer- 
Of  any  gentleman  tnat  saw  him  angry. 
Perez.  Preserve  him ;  he*ll  conclude  a  peace 
if  need  be. 
Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  along  with  us,' 
That  swear  as  heartily  as  heart  can  wish. 
Their  mouths  cbarg'd  with  six  oaths  at  once, 
and  whole  ones,  [mole-hills. 

That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into 
Juan.  'Tis  true,  such  we  must  look  for. 
But,  Michael  Perez,  [heiress? 

When  heard  you  of  donnaMaigarita,  the  great 
Perez.  I  hear  every  hour  of  her,  tho'  I 
never  saw  her ;  [de  Castro, 

She  is  the  main  disooone.    Noble  don  Juan 
How  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  this 
wench  up. 


And  live  at  ease!  she's  fair  and  young,  and 

wealthy. 
Infinite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious  too 
In  all  her  entertainments,  as  men  report.      * 
Juan.  But  she  is  proud.  Sir,  that  I  kmnr 

for  certain. 
And  that  comes  seldom  without  wantonness : 
He  that  shall  marry  her,  must  have  a  rare  hand. 
Perez.  'Would  1  were  married;  I  would 

find  that  wisdom  [man 

With  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.  If  ever  viro- 
Of  the  most  subtile  mould  went  beyond  me, 
I'd  give  the  boys  leave  to  hoot  me  out  o'th* 

parish. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  [with  you. 

There  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to  speak 
Juan.  Wait  on  'em  in. 
Perez.  Are  they  two  handsome  women  I 
Serv.  They  seem  so,  very  handsome;  but 

they're  veil'd.  Sir. 
Peret.  Tboa  put'st  sugar  in  my  mouth; 
how  it  melts  with  me! 
I  love  a  sweet  youi^  wench. 
Juan.  Wait  on  them  in,  I  say. 

lEjnt  Servani. 
Perez.  Don  Juan ! 

Juan.  How  you  itch,  Michael!  how  you 
burnish!  fyet? 

Will  not  this  soldier's  heat  out  of  your  bones 
Do  your  eyes  glow  now  ? 
Perez.  There  be  two. 
Juan.  Say,  honest; 
What  shame  have  you  then?^ 

Perez    I  would  fain  see  that: 
I've  been  i'  th'  Indies  twice,  and  have  seen 
strange  things ;  [once. 

But,  two  honest  women!— One  I  read  of 
Juan.  Prithee,  be  modest. 
Perez.  I'll  be  any  thing. 

Enter  Servant,  Clara,  and  Estifania,  veiFd. 

Juan.  Yqu're  welcome,  ladies. 
Perez.  Both  hooded!  I  like  'em  well  tho'. 
They  come  not  for  advice  in  law  sure  hither! 


3  Estrange  goodly  felloio.']  The  variation  in  the  text  was  proposed  by  Theobald,  and 
rejected  l^  Seward. 

♦  Alferes.]  Ensign.    Spanish.  R. 

^  Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  along  with  »«.]  Mr.  Theobald  for  strong  would  substitute 
strange  \  and  Mr.  Seward,  who  alters  the  text  to  stout,  says,  '  I  believe  whoev^er  fully  considers 
'  the  context,  where  strength  qfhody  had  before  been  mentioned  as  joined  with  cowardice, 
*will  think  with  me,  that  stout  either  was  or  ought  to  have  bken  the  original.'  This 
belief  of  what  ought  to  have  been  betrays  Mr.  Sewaid  into  numberless  arbitrary  variations, 
though  he  seldom  is  ingenuous  enough  to  mention  them.-*-We  apprehend  strong  to  be  ^ 
right  word,  and  to  be  used  here  ironically. 

^  What  shame  have  i/ou  then?]  Mr.  'Ilieobald  reads  share,  and  the  same  change  was  sag- 
f  ested  by  an  ingenious  friend.  Bujt  I  4«oiio  reasou  for  it.  How  will  you  be  ashamed  if  you 
oflfer  rudeness  to  women  of  virtue?  Juan  is  a  good  ciiaracter,  and  the  seotiment  very  proper 
for  him.  Sewurd^ 
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Estif.  Indeed.  I  dare  not: 
Buty  since  I  see  voa*re  so  desirous.  Sir, 
To  view  a  poor  race  that  can  merit  nothing 
Bat  your  repentance—^ 

Perez,  It  must  needs  be  excellent,  [of  me; 

Esiif.  And  with  what  honesty  you  ask  it 
When  I  am  gone  let  your  man  follow  me. 
And  Tiew  what  house  I  enters  thither  come; 
For  there  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open. 
And,  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage  then^ 

(Enter  Juan,  Clara,  and  Servant.) 
I  nhall  be  able  to  stve  welcome  to  you. 
Sh*  haih  done  her  lousiness ;  I  must  take  my 
leave.  Sir. 
Perez,  I'll  kiss  your  fair  white  hand,  and 
thank  you,  lady : 
My  man  shall  wait,  and  I  shall  be  your  servant. 
Sirrah,  come  near;  hark  I 
Sent.  I  shall  do  it  faithfully.  [ExiL 

Juan,  You  will  command  me  no  more  ser« 
vices?  [dear  Sir, 

Clara,  To  be  careful  of  your  noble  health. 
That  I  may  ever  honour  you. 

Juan.  I  thank  you. 
And  kiss  your  hands.  Wait  on  the  ladies  down 
there!  [^Exeunt  ladies  and  Servant, 

Perez,  You  had  the  honour  to  see  the  face 

that  came  to  you  i 
Juan,  And  'iwas  a  fair  one;   what  was 

yours,  don  MichaeU 
Perez,  Minowas  i' th' eclipse,  and  had  a 
cloud  drawn  over  it; 
But,  I  believe,  well,  and  I  hope  *tis  handsome; 
She  had  a  hand  would  stir  a  holy  hermit. 
Juan,  You  know  none  of  *em?    * 
Perez,  No. 

Juan,  Then  I  do.  captain ; 
But  1*11  say  nothing  till  I  see  the  proof  on't. 
Sit  close,  don  Perez,  or  your  worship's  caueht: 
Ifearaflv.»    •  ^ 

Perez,  Were  those  she  brought  love-letters? 
Juan,  A  packet  to  a  kinsman  now  in  Flan- 
Yours  was  very  modest,  methoueht.       [ders. 

Perez,  Some  young  unmanagd  thing; 
But  I  may  live  to  see 

Juan,  'TIS  worth  experience. 
Let*s  walk  abroad,  and  view  our  companies. 

[Exeuni, 

Enter  Sancliio  and  Alomo, 

5afir.  What,  are  you  for  the  wars,  Alonzo? 

Alon.  It  may  be  ay. 
It  may  be  no;  e*en  as  the  humour  takes  me. 
If  I  find  peace  among  the  female  creatures. 
And  easy  entertainment,  1*11  suy  at  home; 
Tm  not  so  far  oblig*d  yet  u>  long  marches 

The  meaning  may  be,  <  how  will  you  be  dugraced,  if  you  offer  gallantry,  where  it  will 
'  not  be  accepted' 

^  Fair  memories  ]  f .  e.  Fair  characters. 

*  I  fear  a  fly.J  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr  Sympson  make  a  query  about  tins.  I  suppose 
it  a  metaphor  taken  from  fishing  vrithjlies,        .    Stwtifd. 

We  apprehend >9y  alludes  to  some  common  saying  in  the  time  of  onr  Authors.  It  obviously 
implies  a  trick  i  musca,  nfsca,  a^v. 


May  be  they'd  learn  to  raise  the  pike;  I'm 

for 'em. 
They're  venr  modest;  'tis  a  finepreludium. 
Juan,  With  me,  or  with  this  gentleman, 
would  you  speak,  lady?  fCastro. 

Clara,  With  you.  Sir,  as  I  guess;  Juan  de 
Perez,  Her  curtain  opens;  she's  a  pretty 
gentlewoman.  ffbrtune. 

Juan.  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to 
I  may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties. 

Clara.  Captain,   I  hear  you're  marching 
down  to  Flanders, 
To  serve  the  Catholick  king. 
Juan,  1  am,  sweet  lady. 
Clara.  I  have  a  kinsman,  and  a  noble  friend, 
Employed  in  those  wars;  may  be.  Sir,  you 

know  him ; 
Don  Campusano,  captain  of  carbines, 
To  whom  I  would  request  your  nobleness 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance. 

IGives  a  letter, 
Juan,  I  shall  do  it; 
I  know  the  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  captain. 
Clara,  Something  in  private. 
Juan,  Step  aside:  I'll  serve  thee. 

{Exeunt  Juan  and  Clara, 
Perez,  Prithee,  tat  me  see  thy  face. 
E$t{f.  Sir,  you  most  pardon  me  t 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fair  me- 

mories,7 
And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  chastities. 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils 

Perez.  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  ladys  beauty. 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  wvoors; 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is. 
And  with  what  guaras  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
You  mav'^to  me.  [serv'd,  lady : 

Estij,  You  must  excuse  me,  Signior; 
I  come  not  here  to  sell  myself. 
Perez,  As  I'm  a  gentleman! 
By  th*  honour  of  a  soldier! 

Eitif,  I  believe  you ; 
I  pray  you  be  civil ;  1  believe  you'd  see  me. 
And  when  you've  seen  me  I  believe  you'll 

like  me; 
But  in  a  strange  place,  to  a  stranger  too. 
As  if  I  came  on  purpose  la  betray  you ! 
Indeed,  I  will  not. 

Perez,  I  shall  love  you  dearly; 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  fling  away  affection : 
I  have  no  mistress,  no  desire  to  honour 
Any  but  you. — Will  not  this  oyster  open  ? — 
I  know  not,  yon  have  struck  me  with  your 
modesty —  [me 

iA»e  will  draw  sure— so  deep,  and  taken  from 
All  the  desire  I  might  bestow  on 
Quickly,  before  they  oome  I 
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And  moaldy  biacuitSy  to  ran  mad  for  honour. 
When  you're  all  gone,  I  have  my  choice  be* 
fore  me. 

Sqhc.  Of  which  hospital  thou'It  sweat  in. 
Never  leave  whoring!  fWilt  thou 

Aion,  There  is  less  danger  in*t  than  gim- 
ning,  Sanchio; 
Tho*  we  be  shot  sometimes,  the  shot's  not 
Besides,  it  breaks  no  limbs.  [mortal ; 

Sane.  But  it  disables  *em;  dost  thou  see 
how  thou  pull'st 
Thy  legs  after  thee,  as  they  hung  by  points? 

Alon,  Better  to  pull  *em  thus,  than  walk 
on  wooden  ones ; 
Serve  bravely  for  a  billet  to  support  me. 

Sane,  Fy,  fy !  *tis  base. 

Alon.  Dost  thou  count  it  base  to  suffer? 
Suffer  abundantly?  His  the  crown  of  honour. 
You  think  it  nothing  to  lie  twenty  days 
Under  a  surgeon's  hands,  that  has  no  mercy. 

Sane,  As  thou  hast  done,  Vm  sure«   But  I 
perceive  now 
Why  vou  desire  to  stay ;  the  Orient  heiress^ 
The  Mar^irita,  Sir! 

Alon,  I  would  I  had  her. 

Sane,  They  say  she* It  marry. 

Alon,  Yes,  I  tnink  she  will.  [too! 

Sane.  And  marry  suddenly,  as  report  goes 
She  fears  her  youth  will  not  holdout,  Alonzo. 

Alon,  I  would  I  had  the  sheathing  on*t. 

Sane,  They  say  too 
She  has  a  greedy  eye,  that  must  be  fed 
With  more  than  one  man's  meat. 

Alon.  Would  she  were  mine! 
Td  cater  for  her  well  enough.  But,  Sanchio, 
There  be  too  many  great  men  that  adore  her; 
Princes,  and  princes*  fellows,  that  claim  pri- 
vilege, [marriage; 

Sane.  Yet  those  stand  off  i*  th'  way  of 

To  be  tied  to  a  man's  pleasure  is  a  second  la* 

hour.  [town. 

Alon,  Sh'  has  bought  a  brave  house  here  in 

Sane,  I've  heard  so. 

Alon,  If  she  convert  it  now  to  pions  uses. 
And  bid  poor  gentlemen  welcome! 

Sane,  When  comes  she  to  it? 

Alon,  Within  these  two  days;  she*s  i*  th* 
country  yet. 
And  keeps  the  noblest  house! 

Sane,  Then  there*s  some  hope  of  her. 
Wilt  thou  go  my  way? 

Alon,  No,  no,  I  must  leave  you. 
And  repair  to  an  old  gentlewoman 
That  has  credit  with  her,  that  can  speak  a 
good  word. 

Sane.  Sendihee  good  fortune!  but  make 
thy  body  sound  first 


Ahn.  Iamasoldier,aiidtootoiiDdabodf 
Becomes  me  not    Fazewell,  Sanchio! 

Enter  a  Servant  of  Miehael  Perez. 
Serv.  'Tis  this  or  that  honse,  or  I've  lost 
my  aim;  [plaguy  fiwt » 

They're  both   &ir  buildinfli.    ^he  walk'd 

(Enter  Esti/ania.J 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.  Suy !  that's  she. 
*Tis  very  she.  She  makes  me  a  low  coort'^. 
Let  me  note  the  place;  the  street  I  well  ie« 

member. 
She's  in  again.    Certain  some  noble  lady : 

[£cf  i  Esti/l 
How  happy  should  t  be  if  she  love  my  master  1 
A  wondrous  goodly  house;  here  are  brave 


And  I  shall  sleep  now  like  an  emperor. 
And  eat  abundantly.    I  thank  my  fortune  1 
I'll  back  with  speed,  and  bring  him  happy 
tidings.  lExti. 

Enter  three  old  Ladies, 

1  Lady,  What  should  it  mean,  that  ia 
such  haste  we're  sent  for?  rbusiness 

2  Lady,  Belike  the  lady  Maigiitfel  nas  some 
She'd  break  to  us  in  private. 

3  Lady,  It  should  seem  so. 

'Tis  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  young  lady. 
8  Lady.  And  virtuous  enough  too,  1  war« 
rant  ye, 
For  a  yoong  woman  of  her  years :  "Tis  pity 
To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 
3  Lady.  'TIS  more  aometimes  than  wecaq 
well  away  with.^ 

Enter  Altea, 

Altea,  Good  morrow,  ladies! 
All,  Morrow,  my  good  madam! 
J  Lady,  How  does  Uie  sweet  young  beauty, 
lady  Margaret?  [last  n«^t? 

2  Lady,  Has  she  slept  well  after  her  walk 

1  Lady,  Are  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind? 
Altea,  All's  well; 

She's  verv  well ;  she  sent  for  ypu  thus  suddenly 
To  give  ner  counsel  in  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

2  Lady.  She  does  well  and  wisdy. 

To  ask  the  counsel  of  the  ancient'st,  madam; 
Our  years  have  run  thro'  many<hings  she 

Altea,  She  would  fain  marry,  [knows  not 

1  Lady,  'Tis  a  proper  calling. 
And  well  beseems  her  yean.    Who  wouM 
she  yoke  with  ?  [come  in, 

Altea,  That's  left  to  aigue  on.    I  pray 


9  Well  away  ttith.']  This  mode  of  expression  needs  no  explanation ;  we  shall  only  observe, 
tnat  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  writers.  In  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  ad 
iii.  scene  ii.  Shallow  says,  '  she  could  never  away  with  me,*  And  among  '  The  orders  thought 
'  mecte  by  her  majestic  to  be  executed  throughout  the  counties  of  this  i«slme,  in  such  townes, 
'  villages,  and  other  places,  as  are  or  may  be  hereafter  infected  with  the  plague,  for  the  sta^ 
'  of  further  increase  of  the  same,'  B.  L.  4to.  printed  by  Barker,  is  a  receipt  <  for  women  witn 
'  child,  or  such  as  be  delicate  and  tender,  and  cannot  away  with  taking  medicines.'        B^ 
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And  break  your  Cut;  drink  a  good  cap  or  tsro. 
To  streDBtaen   your  understandings;   then 

th^lltellye. 
ft  Lmijf.  Andjgoodwtne  breeds  good  cottn« 

•4;  we'll  yieUI  to  you.  [ExeunU 

Enter  Juan  de  Ca$iro  and  Lwn, 

Juan.  Have  you  teei^  any  9er\'fce? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Juan,  Where? 

Xtfoii.  TS^ery  where. 

Juan.  What  office  bore  yoa? 

Leon.  None ;  I  vras  not  worthy. 

Juan.  What  captains  know  yoi)  f 

J^eon,  None;  tniey  were  above  me. 

Juan.  M^ere  you  ne'er  hurt? 

Leon.  Npt  tl^at  I  well  remembery 
But  once  I  stole  a  hen>  and  then  they  beat  me. 
Pray  ask  me  no  long  questions ;  I've  ai^  ill 
memory.  ^  j 

Ju§n.  This  is  an  ass.    Did  you  ne'er  draw 
your  s  won)  yet?  ffor^t. 

L^on,  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  Ileay*n 

Juan.  Nor  ne*er  ta  en  prisoner? 

Leon.  N09 1  run  away. 
For  I  had  ne'er  Qp  mpoey  to  redeem  me. 

Juan.  Can  you  endure  a  drum  ? 

Leon.  It  makes  my  head  ake. 

Juan.  Are  vou  npt  valiant  when  you're 

Leon,  t  thinK  not;  [drunk  ? 

But  I  am  loving.  Sir. 

Juan.  What  a  lump  is  this  man! 
Was  your  father  wise  ? 

Leon.  Too  wise  for  me,  I'm  sure; 
For  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 

Juam.  That  was  no  foolish  part,  I'll  bear 
you  witness. 
Canst  thou  lie  with  a  woman? 

Lepn.  1  think  I  could  make  shiftj  Sir; 
But  I  an)  bashful. 

Juan.  In  the  night? 

Leon.  I  know  not^ 
Darkness  indeed  may  do  some  good  upon  me. 

Juan.  Why  art  tnou  tent  to  me  to  be  my 
officer. 
Ay,  and  commended  too,  when  thou  dar'st 
not  fight? 

Leon.  Tnere  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion. 
Or  1  am  cozen'd.  Sir ;  men  that  talk  more  too. 

Juan.  How  wilt  thou  'scape  a  bullet? 

Leon.  Why,  by  chance;  *  [Sir. 

They  aim  at  honourable  men ;  alas,  I'm  none 

Juan.  This  fellow  has  some  doobu  in*s 
talk,  that  strike  me; 

(Enter  Alonzo.) 

He  cannot  be  all  fool.    Wekome,  Alonxo  I 
Ahn.  What  have  you  got  there?    Tem- 
perance into 

Your  company?    the  spirit  of  peace?   we 
shall  have  wars 

*^  Asiolee  manus  a  vostra  tiniare  a  mttistre!}  I  have  put  Mr.  Theobald's  cerrectien  of  this 
iat*  the  te^t.  Sewari. 


(Enter  Cacqfogo.) 

By  jhe  ounce  then.  Oh,  here^s  anodier  pum« 

pion; 
Let  him  loose  for  luck  sake,  the  cramip'd  son 
Of  a  starv'd  usurer,  Cacafogo; 
Both  their  brains  bujtVer'd  cannot  make  two 
spoonfuls.  (yfZf  too, 

C<fc»  My  father's  dead;  J  am  a  man  of 
Monies,  demesnes ;  I've  ^ips  at  sea  too,  cap« 
tains, 
Juan.  Take  heed  0'  th'  liollanders ;  your 
ships  may  leak  ;eke.  [drunkards. 

Cac.  I  scorn  the  Hollanders ;   they  are  my 
Alen.  n»t  up  your  gold.  Sir;  I  will  borrow 

U  eHe. 
Cac.  I'm  satisfied,  you  shall  not.— 4}ome 
opt;  I  know  thee; 
Meet  mine  anger  instantly  I   . 
Leon.  I  never  wrong'd  von. 
Cac.  Thou  hast  wron^  d  mine  honour ; 
Thou  lo6k*st  upon  my  mtstress  thrice  lascivi« 
rU  make  it  good.  ^  [ouslf; 

Juan.  Do  not  heat  yourself;  you  will  surfeit.  • 
Cac.  Thou  won'st  my  money  too,  with  a 

Sair  of  base  bones,  [thee, 

om  there  wa^  no  truth ;  for  which  I  beat 
I  beat  thee  much ;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  dan- 
gerously; 
This  shall  provoke  thee.  [Ife  strikes. 

Alon.  You  struck  too  low  by  a  foot.  Sir. 
Juan.  Vou  must  get  a  ladder  when  you'd 
beat  this  fel  low .  [pardon  me  1 

Leon.  I  cannot  chttse  but  kick  again:  pray 
Cac.  Hadst  thou  not  ask'd  my  pardon,  I 
had  kiU'd  thee. 
I  leave  thee  as  a  thing  despis'd !  Baso  las  ma* 
nos  h  vostra  Seignoria!  *^  [^^f- 

Alon.  yovLvt  'scap'd  by  miracle;  there  is 
not  in  all  Spain, 
A  spirit  more  of  fury  than  this  fire-drake. 
Leon.  I  see  he's  hasty;  and  I'd  give  him 
leave 
To  beat  me  soundly,  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 
Juan.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fellow? 
Alon.  Turn  him  off: 
He  will  infect  the  camp  with  cowardice^ 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  some  week  heuce.  Sir, 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no' abler  officer. 
You  shall  hear  from  me. 
Leon.  I  desire  no  better.  [^Exeunt* 

Enter  Estifania  and  Peren. 

Perez.  Yon'vemade  me  now  too  bountiful 
amends,  lady. 
For  your  strict  carriage  when  you  saw  me  first. 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  conceal'd; 
It  was  a  wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object; 
I  could  now  chide  you,  but  it  shall  be  thus. 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness  I 
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Estif.  Yoa  appear  to  me  so  honest,  and  so 

civil,  [come. 

Without  a  blush,  Sir,  I  dare  bid  you  wel- 

Perez,  Now  let  me  ask  your  name. 

Esii^^  Tis  Estifania  ^ 
Thelieir  of  this  poor  place. 


Perez.  Poor,  do  you  call  it? 
liere's  nothing  that  T  cast  my 


There's  nothing  that  I  cast  my  eyes  upon. 
But  shews  both  rich  and  admirable}  all  the 

rooms 
Are  hong  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here  ; 
The  gardens,  orcnards,  every  thing  so  curious ! 
Is  all  that  plate  your  own  too  i 

Estif.  Tis  but  little. 
Only  mr  present  use ;  iVe  more  and  richer. 
When  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me 

use  it 
The  suiu  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers. 
Are  those  that  commonly  adorn  the  house : 
I  think  1  have,  besides,  as  fair  as  Sevil,*' 
Or  any  town  in  Spain,  can  parallel. 

Perez.  Now  if  she  be  not  married,  I  have 
Are  you  a  maid  ?  [some  hopes. 

Estif.  You  make  me  blush  to  answer  ^ 
1  ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour. 
And  that's  the  reason  that  I  live  retir'd.  Sir. 

Perez,  Then  would  I  counsel  you  to  many 
presently, 
— If  1  can  get  her,  I  am  made  for  ever^- 
For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a  beauty ; 
A  husband  now,  an  honest  careful  husband, 
Were  such  a  comfort!  Will  you  walk  above 
stairs?  [far,  Sir; 

Estif.  This  place  will  fit  our  talk ;  *tis  fitter 
Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  such*  tempta- 
I  dare  not  trust.  Sir. —  [uona 

Perez.  She's  excellent  wise  withal  too. —  - 

Estif.  You  nam'd  a  husband  -,  I  am  not 
so  strict.  Sir, 
Nor  tied  unto  a  virgin's  solitariness. 
But  if  an  honest,  and  a  noble  one, 
Ric^,  and  a  soldier  (for  so  I've  vow'd  he  shall 
be)  t^im; 

Were  ofier*d  me,  I   think  I  should  accept 
But,  above  all,  he  must  love. 

Perez.  He  were  base  else— 
There's  comfort  ministered  in  the  word  soldier: 
How  sweetly  should  I  live! 


Esiff.  Vm  not  to  isiiorant. 
But  that  I  know  welfnow  to  be  commanded^ 
And  how  again  to  make  myself  obey*d.  Sir. 
I  waste  but  little,  I  have  gathered  much; 
My  rial  not  the  less  worth,  when  'tis  spent. 
If 'spent  by  my  direction ;  to  please  my  bus* 
I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty,        [band. 
To  be  his  maid  i'  th*  kitchen,  or  his  cook. 
As  in  the  hall  to  know  myself  the  mistress. 
Perez.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident!  now 
fortune  stick  to  me ! 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady  \ 
And  such  a  wife  as  yon  I  could  love  infinitely : 
They  tliatuse  many  words,  some  are  deceitfulj 
I  lon^  to  be  a  husband,  and  a  eood  one ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  make  a  precedent 
For  all  that  follow  me  to  love  their  ladies. 
I'm  young  you  see,  able  I'd  have  you  think 
too ;  [take  me. 

If't  please  you  know,  try  me,  before  voo 
'Tis  true,  I  shall  not  meet  in  equal  wealtn 
With  you ;  but  jewels,  chains,  sueh  as  the 
war  [sume  on 

Has  giv'n  me,  a  thousand  ducats  I  dare  pre* 
In  ready  gold,  (now  as  your  care  may  handle 
it)  [lady  I 

As  rich  cloaths  too  as  any  he  bears  arms, 
Estif.  You're  a  true  gentleman,  and  fair, 
I  see  by  you ; 
And  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take-^^-i 

Perez,  Pray  do  so  I 
I'll  have  a  priest  o'  th'  sudden. 

Est\f.  And  as  suddenly 
You  will  repent  too. 

Perez.  1 11  be  hane'd  or  drown'd  first. 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss! 

Estif.  You're  a  flatterer; 
But  I  must  say  there  was  something  when  I 

saw  you  first. 

In  that  most  noble  face,  that  surr'd  my  fancy. 

Perez.  I'll  stir  it  better  ere  you  sleep,  sweet 

lady.  Ltoyou, 

1*11  send  for  all  my  trunks  and  give  up  ail 

Into  your  own  dispose,  before  I  bed  you  ; 

And  then  sweet  wench 

Estif.  You  hare  the  art  to  cozen  me. 

\Exeuni. 


^asfair,  as  civil. 


As  any  town  in  Spain  can  paralUL']  The  first  quarto  reads. 


'  as  civil. 


Or  any  town  in  Spain  can  parallel. 

The  subsequent  editions  in  attempting  U>  correct  this  made  tolerable  sense  by  changing  or  to  as, 
though  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  agree  that  mey  mistook  the  real  corruption;  the  change  ofthe  adjective 
€ivil  to  the  name  of  the  city  etves  so  much  better  a  reading,  that  we  doubt  not  of  its  bemg  the 
original.  Upon  consulting  Mr.  Theobald's  margin,  I  find  the  same  correction  there.  Seward, 
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ACT   II. 


Enfer  Margarita,  two  Ladies,  and  Altea. 

Marg,  C  rr  down*  and  give  me  your  opinion 

*^    seriously. 

1  Lady.   You  say  you  have  a  mind  to 

marry,  lady?  [credit; 

Marg.  *Tis  troe,  1  have,  for  to  preserve  my 

Yet  not  so  much  for  that  as  for  my  state,  ladies ; 

Conceive  me  right,  there  lies  the  main  o*  the 

cjuestion: 
Credit  I  can  redeem,  money  will  imp  it; 
But  when  my  money^s  gone,  when  the  law 
shall  [all? 

Seize  that,  and  for  incontincncy  strip  ine  of 

1  Lady.  D*ye  find  your  body  so  malicious 
that  way  ?  [^.^^^S  ^^'^  lusty, 

Marg.  I  and  it  as  all  bodies  are  that  are 
Lasy,  and  hi^  fed ;  I  desire  my  pleasure. 
Ana  pleasorel  must  have. 

2  Lady.  'Tis  fit  you  should  have; 
Your  years  require  it,  and  'tis  necessary. 
As  necessary  as  meat  to  a  young  lady ; 
Sleep  cannot  nourish  more.  [you  single? 

1  Lady.  But  mi^t  not  ail  this  be,  and  keep 
You  take  away  variety  in  marriage,  [then ; 
^Fh*  abundance  of  the  pleasure  you  are  Darr*d 
Js't  not  abundance  that  you  aim  at? 

Marg.  Yes; 
Why  was  I  made  .a  woman? 

€  Lady.  And  «v*ry  day  a  new? 

Marg.  Why  fair  and  youns,  but  to  use  it? 

1  Lady.    You  re  still  i^  th*  right;    why 
should  you  marry  then? 

Altea.  Because  a  husband  stops  all  doabts 
in  this  Doint, 
And  clears  all  passages. 

2  Lady*  What  huahand  mean  ye? 
Altea.  A  husband  of  an  easy  faith, ^^  a  fool, 

.  Made  by  her  wealth,  and  n^pulded  to  her 

pleasure  ; 

One,  though  he  see  himself  become  a  monster. 

Shall  hold  the  door,  and  entertain  the  maker. 

2  Lady.  You  grant  there  may  be  such  a  man. 

1  Lady.  Yes,  marry; 

But  how  to  bring  'em  to  this  rare  perfection. 


S  Lady.  They  must  be  chosen  so;  things 
of  no  honour. 
Nor  outward  honesty. 

Marg.  No, 'tis  no  matter; 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  so  they  be  lusty. 

9  Lady.  Methinks  now,  a  rich  lawyer; 
some  such  fellow. 
That  carries  credit  and  a  face  of  awe. 
But  lies  with  nothing  but  his  clients*  business. 

Marg.  No,  there's  no  trusting  them$  they 
are  too  subtle ; 
The  law  has  moulded  *em  of  natural  misch^. 

1  Lady.  Then,  some  grave  governor. 
Some  man  of  honour,  yet  an  easy  man. 

Marg.  If  he  have  honour,  rm  uq4one; 
ril  none  such : 
ril  have  a  lust^  man ;  honour  will  cloy  me. 

Altea.  *Tis  nt  you  should,  lady ;  [labour* 
And  to  that  end,  with  search  and  wit,  and 
I*ve  found  one  out,  a  right  one  and  a  perfect; 
He^s  made  as  strong  as  brass,  is  of  brave  yean 
And  doughty  of  complexion.  [too, 

Marg.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? 

Altea.  Yes,  and  a  soldier;  as  gentle  as  yott*d 
wish  him ; 
A  fipod  fellow,  wears  gpod  cloaths. 

marg.  Those  I'll  allow  him; 
They  are  for  my  credit.    Does  he  understand 
But  little? 

Altea.  Very  little. 

Marg.  'Tis  the  better. 
Have  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger? 

Altea.  No;  [him; 

He  will  not  quarrel  with  a  dog  that  bites 
Let  liim  be  drunk  or  sober,  he's  one  silence. 

Marg.  H'  has  no  capacity  what  honour  is? 
For  that^s  the  soldier's  god.  [wisdom ; 

Altea.  Honour's  a  thing  too  subtile  for  hit 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he's  right  honourable, 

Marg.  Is  he  so  gocxlly  a  roan,  do  you  say? 

Aliea.  As  you  snail  see,  lady; 
But,  to  all  this,  he's  but  a  trutik, 

Marg.  I'd  have  him  so, 
I  shall  add  branches  to  him  to  adorn  him. 
Go,  find  me  out  this  man>  and  let  me  see  him  ; 


**  Altea.  A  husband  of  an  easyfaith'j  This  nart  ot  Altea  is  given  to  the  Fourth  Lady  in 
the  first  quarto.  She  is  the  pbtter,  and  sister  to  Leon ;  but  the  olayers,  probably  to  contract 
ihe  number  of  characters,  g»ve  her  whole  part  to  Altea ,  and  with  so  much  iudgment,  that  I 
question  whether  they  had  not  the  Author's  approbation,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  alter-k. 

Seward* 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  this  appiobation,  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  no  <mestion 
•of  the  Author*s  giving,  was  communicated)  a^  it  must  have  been  sent  from  the  Elyzian 
Fields;  since  Fletoher  died  fifteen  yearft  befox«i  this  first  quarto  was  printed;  subsequent  to 
which  the  variation  of  the  interiocutors  was  made.  But  periiaps  Mr,  Seward  "  intendtd  th« 
"  anachronism,"  to  render  the  circumstance  "  more  droll  and  laughable."  Sec  note  44,  ou 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  in  this  volume.  The  approbation,  however,  was  totally  undeserved; 
for,  in  this  first  quarto,  the  characters  are  strangely  jumbled  together;  the  same  person  bein^ 
in  the  very  same  scene,  sometimes  called  Altea,  sometimes.  Fourth  Lady,  This  Mr.  Sewpufl 
4loet  not  seem  to  have  known.  The  plot,  however,  seems  \fi  nve  the  whok  part  to  Altea. 
SQL.  I.  3  S 
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If  he  be  that  motion '^  that  you  tell  me  of. 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain 
L.et  him  be  here.  [htm. 

AUea.  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Juan,  Alonzo,  and  Perez, 

Juan.  Why,  thou  art  not  married  indeed? 
Perez.  No,  no;  pray  think  so. 
Alas,  I  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning. 
Not  worth  a  lady^s  eye  I 

Alon.  Wouldst  thou  steal  a  fortune. 
And  make  none  of  all  thy  friends  acquainted 

with  it. 
Nor  bid  us  to  thy  wedding? 

Perez,  No,  indeed! 
There  was  no  wisdom  in*t,  to  bid  an  artist, 
An  old  seducer,  to  a  female  banquet!  [tions. 
I  can  cut  up  my  pye  without  your  instruc- 
Juan.  Was  it  the  wench  i'  th'  veil? 
Perez,  Basta!  'twas  she; 
The  prettiest  rogue  that  e*er  you  look*d  upon. 
The  loving'st  thief!    " 

Jnan.  And  is  she  rich  withal  too  ? 
Perez,  A  mine,  a  mine!  there  is  no  end 
of  wealth,  colonel. 
I  am  an  ass,  a  bashful  fool !  Prithee,  colonel. 
How  do  thy  companions  fill  now? 

Juan,  You're  merry.  Sir; 
You  intend  a  safer  war  at  home,  belike  now  ? 
Perez.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fight  much 
this  year,  colonel ; 
I  find  myself  giv'n  to  my  ease  a  little. 
I  care  not  if  I  sell  my  foolish  company; 
They're  things  of  hazard. 

Alon.  How  it  angers  me, 
This  fellow  at  first  sight  should  win  a  lady, 
A  rich  young  wench  ;  and  I,  that  have  coti- 
sum'd  [tleties. 

My  time  and  art  in  searching  out  their  sub- 
Like  a  foord  alchemist,  blow  up  my  hopes 
still!    .  [freely merry? 

When  shall  wc  come  to  thy  house  and  be 
Perez.  When  I  have  manag'd  her  a  little 
more ; 
I  have  a  house  to  entertain  ah  armv. 
Alon.  If  thy  wife  be  fair,  thou' ft  hare  few 

less  come  to  thee. 
Perez.  But  where  they'll  get  entertainment 
is  the  point,  Sigtfior; 
I  beat  no  drum. 
Alo.u  You  need  none  but  her  tabor. 
Perez.  May  be  I'll  march,'^after  a  month 
or  two. 
To  get  me  a  fresh  stomach.     I  find,  colonel, 
A  wantonness  in  wealth,  methinks  I  agree 
not  with ; 


Tts  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too. 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  import- 
ance. 
Jewels,  and  plates,  and  fooleries,  molest  me ; 
To  have  a  man's  brains  whimsied  with  his 
Before,  I  walk'd  contentedly,  [wealth! 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv,  My  mistress.  Sir,  is  sick,  because 
you're  absent; 
She  mourns,  sfnd  will  not  eat. 

Perez.  Alas,  my  jewel!  [fair  leaves  I 

Come,  ril  go  witn  thee.     Gentlemen,  your 
You  see  I'm  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke; 
Pray  pardon  me!  'would  ye  had  both  such 
loving  wives! 
Juan,  I  thank  you 

^Exeunt  Perew  and  Servant. 
For  your  old  boots!  Never  be  blank,  Alonso, 
Because  this  fellow  has  outstript  thy  foruine  I 
Tell  me  ten  days  hence  what  he  is,  and  how 
The  gracious  state  of  matrimony  stands  with 

him. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner.  WhenMargarita  come^ 
We'll  visit  both ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortanc. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Margarita,  Altea,  and  Ladies, 

Marg.  Is  he  come?  [half-hour. 

Altea,  Yes,  madam ;  h*  has  been  here  this 

I've  question'd  him  of  all  that  \'ou  can  ask  hi  m. 

And  find  him  as  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man : 

He'll  make  the  gpodliest  shadow  for  iniquity  1 

.  Marg.  Have  ye  search'd  him,  ladies? 

Omnes.  He's  a  man  at  all  points,  a  likely 

man! 
Marg.  Call  him  in,  Altea.      [Exit  Alien. 

(Enter  Leon  and  Altea.) 

A  man  of  a  good  presence !  Pray  you  come 

this  way ; 
Of  a  lusty  body  :  Is  his  mind  so  tame? 
Altea.  Pray  question  him;  and- if  you  find 
him  not 
Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  off;  thers*s 
nonarmdone^  [blushes! 

Marg.  Can  you  love  a  young  lady  ?  How  h« 
Altea.   Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,   and 
hold  your  head  up. 
And  speak  to  th*  lady. 

Leon,  Yes,  I  think  I  can*;  [madam. 

I  must  be  taught;  1  know  not  what  it  means, 
Marg.  You  shall  be  taught.   And  can  you, 
wnen  she  pleases. 
Go  ride  abroad,  and  stay  a  week  or  two  ? 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  you. 
And  money  in  your  purse. 


'5  If  he  he  thai  motion.]  i.  e.  Puppet.  The  word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Joiison.  In  the  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  Master  Pod  is  mentioned  as  Master  of 
the  Motions.  R. 

*^  Alon.  Vou  need  none  Inl  her  taher ; 
May  he  III  march,  &c.]  This  whole  speech,  all  but  the  first  linerbf  which  so  evidently 
belongs  to  Perez,  was  given  to  Alonzo  in  all  the  former  editions.    Mr.SympsoB  and  Mr.  Thea- 
bald  sgreed  >^iih  m«^  in  the  emendation.  Setcatd. 
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Lean.  Yet,  I  love  riding; 
And  when  1  am  from  home  I  am  so  merry ! 

Marg.  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.    Can  you 
as  tiandsomely,  [dtence. 

When  you  are  sent  for  back,  come  with  obe- 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you? 

Leon,  Yes,  sure,  I  shall. 

Mars,  And  when  you  see  her  friends  here. 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain 
Their  servants  in  the  cellar,  and  be  busied. 
And  hold  your  peace,  whatever  you  see  or 
hear  ot? 

Leon,  Twere  fit  I  were  hang*d  else. 

Marg,  Let  me  try  your  kisses. 
How  the  fool  shakes  \  I  will  not  eat  you.  Sir. 
Beshrew  my  heart,  he  kisses  wondrous  manly? 
Can  you  do  any  thing  else? 

Leon.  Indeed,  I  know  not;  [me. 

But  if  your  ladyship  will  please  to  instruct 
Sure  I  snail  learn. 

Marg.  You  shall  then  be  instructed. 
If  I  should  be  this  lady  that  a£PecU  you. 
Nay,  say  I  marry  you 

Altea.  Hark  to  the  lady. 

Marg.  What  money  have  you? 

Leon.  None,  madam,  nor  friends. 
I  would  do  any  diing  to  serve  your  ladyship. 

Marg.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master. 
Sir,  [breeches ; 

Nor  talk  i'th*  house  as  tho'  you  wore  the 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thing. 

Leon.  I  will  not; 
Alas,  I  am  not  able;  I've  no  wit,  madam. 

Marg.  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any; 
Twill  spoil  your  head.    I  take  you  upon  cha- 
rity. 
And  like  a  servant  you  must  be  unto  me; 
As  I  behold  your  duty  I  shall  love  you. 
And,  as  you  observe  me,  I  may  chance  lie 
Can  you  mark  these?  [with  you. 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Marg.  There  is  one  thing. 
That  if  I  take  you  in  1  put  you  from  me. 
Utterly  from  mc^  you  must  not  be  saucy. 
No,  nor  at  any  Ume  familiar  with  me; 
Scarce  know  me,  when  I  call  you  not. 

Leon.  1  will  not 
Aks,  I  never  knew  myself  suflficiently. 

Marg.  Nor  must  not  now. 

Leon.  1*11  be  a  dog  to  please  you. 

Marg.  Indeed,  you  must  fetch  and  cariy 
as  1  appoint  yoiu 

Leon.  I  were  to  blame  else. 

Marg.  Kits  me  again.    A  strong  fellow! 
There  it  a  vigour  in  his  lips :  If  you  see  me 
Kiss  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour.  Sir, 
You  must  not  start,  nor  be  ofiended. 


Leon.  No, 
If  you  kiss  a  thousand  I  shall  be  contented  1 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  please  you! 

Altea.  I  told  you,  madam ! 

Marg.  'Tis  the  man  I  wish'd  for. 
The  less  you  speak 

Leon,  ril  never  speak  again,  madam. 
But  when  you  charge  me;  then  I'll  speak 
softly  too.  [stantly. 

Marg.  Get  me  a  priest;  lil  wed  him  in- 
But  when  you're  married.  Sir,  you  must  wait 

upon  me. 
And  see  you  observe  my  laws. 

Leon.  Else  you  shall  hang  me. 

Marg.  ril  give  you  better  cloaths  when 
you  desenx  *em. 
Come  in,  and  serve  for  witnesses. 

Omnei.  We  shall,  madam. 

Marg.  And  then  away  to  th'  city  presently; 
ril  to  my  new  house  and  new  company. 

Leon.  A  thousand  crowns  are  tnine;  and 
Tm  a  made  man. 

Altea.  Do  not  break  out  too  toon ! 

Leon.  I  know  my  time,  wench.    [Exeunt. 

Enter  Clara  and  Est\fania,  toith  q paper. 

Clara.  What,  have  you  caught  him? 

Estif.  Yes. 

Clara.  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  those  hopes  that  you  aim*d  at  ? 

Est^.  Yes,  too ; 
And  the  most  kind  man,  and  the  ablest  also 
To  give  a  wife  content  I  He*s  sound  as  old 

wine. 
And  to  his  soundness  rises  on  the  palate; 
And  there's  the  man  I  I  find  hm&  rich  too, 
Clara. 
^  Clara.  Hast  thou  married  him? 

Etttf.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  with- 
out a  bait,  wench? 
I  bob  for  foob :  He  is  mine  own,  I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout ; 
And,  as  I  cast  it,  sd  I  caught  him  daintily. 
And  all  he  has  I've  stow'd  at  my  devotion. 

Clara.  Does  thy  lady  know  this?  She's 
coming  now  to  town. 
Now  to  live  here  in  this  house. 

Estif.  Let  her  come; 
She  shall  be  welcome,  I  am  prepar'd  for  her; 
She's  mad  sure  if  she  be  ang^  at  my  fortune* 
For  what  I  have  made  bold. 

Clara.  Dost  thou  not  love  him? 

Ettif.  Yes,  entirely  well,  [ther 

As  long  as  there  he  stays,  and  looks  no  fur- 

Into  my  ends;  but  when  he  doubts,  I  hate 

him,  [cozen  him.'^ 

And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to 


''  And  that  tcite  hate  will  ieach  me  hoto  to  eozen  him. 
How  to  decline  their  wives,  &c.]  Mr. Sampson  agrees  with  me  that  there  is  certainly  a 
line  or  more  lost  between  these  two.    The  sense  necessary  is  very  clear  from  what  Perez 
•ays  of  himself. 

Have  I  to  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 
And  read  the  warnings  to  youne  gentlemen  f 
Have  I  p^  of  est  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies? 


ROLE  A  WIFE  AND  HAVE  A  WIFE. 


fActt; 


A  lady-tamer  he,  and  reads  men  warnings 
How  to  decline  their  wives,  and  curb  their 

manners. 
To  put  a  stern  and  strong  rein  to  their  natures. 
And  holds  he  is  an  ass  not  worth  acquaintance. 
That  cannot  mold  a  devil  to  oliedience. 
I  owe  him  a  good  turn  for  these  opinions. 
And,  as  I  find  his  temper,  1  may  pay  him. 

(Enter  Perez.) 

Oh,  here  he  is;  now  you  shall  see  a  kind 
man.  flamb? 

Perez.  My  Estifania !  shall  we  to  dinner, 
I  know  thou  stay*st  for  me. 

Estif.  I  cannot  eat  else.  [disc 

Perez,  I  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  para- 
Appears  about  me. 

Estif.  You're  welcome  to  it.  Sir. 

Perez.  I  think  i  have  the  sweetest  seat  in 
Spain,  wench  5  fd^n* 

Methinks  the  richest  too.  We  II  eat  i'  the  sar- 
in one  o'th*  arbours,  (there  'tis  cool  and  plea- 
sant) [fountain. 
And  have  our  wine  cooFd  in  the  running 
Who's  that? 

Est\f.  A  friend  of  mine.  Sir. 

Perez.  Of  what  breeding? 

Esiif,  A  gentlewoman.  Sir. 

Perez.  Wliat  business  has  she? 
Is  she  a  learned  woman  i'  th'  mathematics? 
Can  she  tell  fortunes? 

Esitf.  More  than  1  know.  Sir.    [woman, 

Perez.  Or  has  she  e'er  a  letter  from  a  kins- 
That  must  be  delivered  in  my  absence,  wife? 
Or  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  salute  you. 
And  learn  your  health  ?  She  looks  not  like  a 
confessor.  [troubled.  Sir? 

Estif.  V^'hat  need  all  this?  why  are  you 
What  d'you  suspect?  she  cannot  cuckold  you ; 
She  is  a  woman.  Sir,  a  very  woman. 

Perez.  Your  very  woman  may  do  very 

well.  Sir,  [form  it 

Toward  the  matter;  for,  though  she  cfln't  per- 

In  her  own  person,  she  may  do't  by  proxy: 

Your  rarest  jugglers  work  still  by  conspiracy. 

Estif.  Cry  you  mercy,  husband!  you  are 
jealous  then. 
And  happily  suspect  me? 

Perez,  No,  indeed,  wife. 

Estif.  Methinks  you  should  not  till  you 
have  more  cause,  [husband. 

And  clearer  too  I'm  sure  you've  heard  say, 
A  woman  forc'd  will  free  herself  thro'  iron ; 
A  happy,  calm,  and  good  wife,  discontented. 
May  be  taught  tricks. 

Perez.  No,  no,  I  do  but  jest  with  you. 

Est\f.  To-morrow,  friend,  I'll  see  you. 

Clara.  I  shall  leave  vou 
Till  then,  and  pray  all  may  go  sweetly  with 
you.  lExii. 


Esiif.  Why,  Where's  tbia  girl)  Who's  at 
the  door? 

Perez.  Who  knocks  there?  [Knoci. 

Is't  for  the  king  you  come,  yoa  knock  so 
Look  to  the  door.  [botst'iously^ 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  My  lady!  as  I  live,  mistress,  lAj 
lady's  come !  Fhcr, 

She's  at  the  door;  I  peep'd  through,  and  I  saw 
And  a  stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 

Estif.  This  was  a  week  too  soon;  bat  I 
must  meet  with  her. 
And  set  a  i^ew  wheel  going,  and  a  subtile  one. 
Must  blind  this  mighty  Mars,  or  I  am  ruin'd. 

Perez.  What  are  they  at  doSr? 

Esiif  Such,  my  Michael, 
As  you  may  bless  the  day  they  enter'd  here ; 
Sucn  for  our  good ! 

Perez.  'Tis  well. 

Esiif  Nay,  'twill  be  better 
If  you  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  business. 
And  be  a  stranger  to't,  and  not  disturb  me: 
What  have  i  now  to  do  but  to  advance  your 
fortune  ?  [I  was  angr^; 

Perez.  Do ;  I  dare  trust  thee.   I'm  ashaxn'd 
I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife. 

Estif  111  wise  your  worship 

Before  I  leave  you  I — Pray  you  walk  by,  and 

say  nothing,  [Sir : 

Only  salute  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me, 

I  was  born  to  make  you  a  man.  [Exit. 

Perez.  The  rogue  speaks  heartily ; 
Her  good-will  colours  in  her  1  cheeks;  I'm 

bom  to  love  her. 
I  must  be  gentler  to  these  tender  natures;^ 
A  soldier's  rude  harsh  words  befit  not  ladies. 
Nor  must  we  talk  to  them  as  we  ulk  to  our 
officers.  [now ; 

I'll  give  her  way,  for  'tis  for  me  she  worka 
1  am  husband,  heir,  and  all  she  has. 

(Enter  Margarita,  Leon,  Aitea,  Estifama, 
and  Ladies.) 

Who  are  these?  what  flanttng  things?  A 
woman  ^     f  big 

Of  rar^  presence!  excellent  fair !  This  is  too 
For  a  bawdy-house,  too  open-seated  too. 

Estif  My  husband,  lady ! 

Marg,  You've  gain'd  a  proper  man. 

Perez.  Whate'er  I  am,  I  am  your  servant, 
lady.  {Kisses, 

Estif  Sir,  be  rul'd  now,  and  I  shall  make 
you  rich :  [her. 

This  is  my  cousin ;  that  gentleman  dotes  on 
Even  to  death ;  see  how  he  observes  her. 

Perez.  She's  a  goodly  woman. 

Estif.  Sb«**  ^  mirror,  [ebe. 

But  she  is  poor;  she  were  for  a  prinoe's  side 


From  the  sense  of  these  lines,  therefore,  I  have  ventured  to  form  one,  which  I  doubt  not  to  be 
the  sense  of  that  which  is  lost,  and  I  shall  keep  as  close  to  his  words  here  as  I  ean.  And  for 
this  reason,  in  the  line,  I  have  inserted,  I  have  used  lady^amtf  inatead  ctf  waman-iamer,  and 
warnings  instead  of  lectures.  Seward. 
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AOl 


This  hoQse  she  has  hronght  him  to^  as  to  her 

own» 
Presuming  upon  me,  and  upon  my  courtesy; 
(Conceive  roe  short)  he  knows  not  but  she's 

wealthy : 
Or,  if  he  did  know  otherwise>  'twere  all  one» 
He's  so  far  gone. 

Perez,  Forward.    She  has  a  rare  face. 

Esttf.  Thb  we  must  carry  with  discretion, 
husband. 
And  yield  unto  her  for  four  days. 

Perez.  Yield  our  house  up. 
Our  goods,  and  wealth? 

Estif.  All  thb  is  but  in  seeminf;. 
To  milk  the  lover  on.  D'you  see  this  writing? 
Two  hundred  pound  a-year,  when  they  are 
married,  hjniit  now ; 

Has  she  seal'd  to  for  our  gpod:  The  time's 
rU  shew  it  you  to-morrOw. 

Pere^.  All  the  house?  [confirm  him  5 

Eatif.  All,  all,  and  we'll  remove  too,  to 
They'll  into  th'  country  suddenly  again 
After  they're  match'd,and  then  she'll  open  to 
him.  [whatvoudo. 

Perez,  The  whole  possession,  wife?  Look 
A  wrt  o'th'  house 

Estif.  No,  no,  they  shall  have  all,  [tage. 
And  take  their  pleasure  too;  'tis  fpr  our  'van- 
Why,  what's  fopr  days?  Had  you  a  sister.  Sir, 
A  niece  or  mistress,  that  rcquir'd  this  courte^. 
And  should  I  make  a  scruple  to  do  you  good? 

Perez.  If  easily  it  would  come  back. 

EsHf,  I  swear.  Sir, 
As  easily  as  it  came  on.    Is  it  not  pity 


To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  '^  for  a  little  help? 
You  give  away  no  house. 

Perez.  Clear  but  that  cjuestion. 

Estif.  I'll  put  the  writings  into  your  hand* 

Perez.  Well  then. 

Est\f.  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 

Perez.  I'm  satisfied.  Would  I'd  the  wench 

so  too. 
Estif.  When  she  has  married  him. 
So  infinite  his  love  is  link'd  unto  her. 
You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch» 
May  have  Heav'n  knows  what. 

Pfirez,  ril  remove  the  goods  strai^t. 
And  take  some  poor  house  by;  'tis  but  for 
four  days.  '  ^  [be. 

Estif.  I  have  a  poor  old  friend :  there  we'll 
Perez.  'Tis  well  then.  [clear. 

Estif  Go  handsome  off,  and  leave  the  nouse 
'  Perez.  Well. 
Esttf,  That  little  stuff  we'll  use  shall  follow 
alter. 
And  a  boy  to  guide  you.    Peace,  and  we  are 
made  both  1  ^       [Exit  Perez. 

Marg.  Come,  let's  go  in.     Are  all  the 

rooms  kept  sweet,  wench  ? 
Estif  They're  sweet  and  neat 
Marg,  Why,  where's  your  husband? 
«  Estif.  Gone,  madam. 
When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give 
place,  lady. 
Marg.  Well,  send  you  joy!  You  would  not 
let  me  know't,  , 

Yet  I  shall  not  forget  you. 
Estif,  Thank  your  ladyship!        [Exeunt. 


ACT  iir. 


Enter  Margarita,  Altea,  and  Bay. 
AUea,  A  RE  you  at  ease  now?  is  your  heart 

-^    at  rest 
Now  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella. 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit? 

Marg.  I'm  at  peace,  Altea: 
If  he  continue  but  the  same  he  shews. 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  I  am  happy. 
The  pleasure  I  shall  live  in,  and  the  freedom. 
Without  the  squint-eye  of  the  law  upon  me. 
Or  pratine  Uberty  of  tongues,  that  envyl 

Altea.  You're  a  made  woman. 

Marg.  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A  crafty  and  dissemblins  kind  of  husband. 
One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  a 
Of  villainy  conceard  ? 

AUea.  My  life,  an  innocent. 


1  the  art 


Marg,  That's  it  I  aim  at,  niim ; 

That's  it  I  hope  too;  then  I'm  sure  1  rule 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children 
Brought  up  under  a  hard  mother*in-law,  a 
cruel,  [lations. 

Who  being  not  os'd  to  breakfasts  and  col* 
When  they  have  coarse  bread  offer'd  'em,  are 

thankful. 
And  take  it  for  a  favour  too.     Are  the  rooms 
Made  ready  to  entertain  my  friends  ? 
I  long  to  dance  now,  and  to  be  wanton; 
Let  me  have  a  song.    Is  the  great  couch  up 
The  duke  of  Medina  sent? 

AUea.  Tis  up  and  ready.  , 

Marg.  And  oay-beds  in  all  chambers? 

Altea.  In  all,  lady;  [sures; 

Your  house  is  nothing  now  but  various  plea« 
The  sallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Marg.  Let  'em  gaze  on ; 
I  was  brought  up  a  courtier,  high  and  happy. 


•  is  it  not  pity 


To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  for  a  little  helpT]  t.  e.  '  To  obstruct,  or  hinder  the  advance- 
«  meat  of  such  a  lady,  for  want  ot  some  little  assistance.*  Here  the  verb  let  is  used  according 
to  its  ancient  acceptation. 


wt 
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[Aci3, 


And  company  is  my  delight^  and  courtship. 
And  hanasome  servants  at  my  will.   Where's 

my  good  husband? 
Where  does  he  wait? 

Altea.  He  knows  his  distance,  madam ; 
I  warrant  you  he*s  busy  in  the  cellar. 
Amongst  his  fellow  servants,  or  asleep, 
*rill  your  command  awake  him. 

Enter  Leon  and  Servant. 

Marg,  *Tis  well,  Altea;  [him. 

It  should  be  soj  my  ward  I  must  preserve 
Who  sent  for  him  ?  how  dare  he  come  un- 

caird  for  ? 
His  bonnet  on  too! 

Altea,  Sure  he  sees  you  not. 

Marg,  How  scornfully  he  looks ! 

Zeon.  Are  all  the  chambers  [sure? 

Deck'd  and  adorn  d  thus  for  my  Iady*s  plea- 

>Jew  hangings  ev'ry  hour  for  entertaiament. 

And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  give 

lustre?  [and  richer; 

Serv,  They  are,  and  yet  there  must  be  more 
It  is  her  will. 

Leon,  Hum.    Is  it  so?  *tis  excellent. 
It  is  her  will  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquets. 
Revels,  and  masques? 

Serv,  She  ever  lov'd  'em  dearly,  [Sir! 

And  we  shall  have  the  bravest  house  kept  now, 
I  must  not  call  you  master  (she  has  warnM  me) 
Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

Leon.  /'Tis  no  fashion ; 
What  tho*  1  be  her  husband,  I'm  your  fellow. 
I  may  cut  first. 

Serv.  That's  as  you  shall  deserve.  Sir. 

Leon,  And  when  I  lie  with  her 

Serv,  May  be  1*11  light  you; 
On  the  same  point  you  may  do  me  that  service. 

Enter  a  Lady, 

1  Lady.  Madam,  the  duke  Medina,  with 

some  captains,    - 
Will  come,  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine. 
And  their  best  services. 

Marg,  They  shall  be  welcome. 
See  all  he  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion, 
The  house  perfum'd.    Now  1  shall  take  my 

pleasure,  [me. 

And  not  my  neighbour  Justice  maunder  at 
Go,  get  your  best  cloaths  on;  but,  'till  I  call 

you,  [women. 

Be  sure  you  be  not  seen.  Dine  with  the  gentle- 
And  benave  yourself  cleanly.  Sir;  'tis  for  my 

credit 

ErUer  a  second  Lady, 

2  Lady.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia— 
Leon.  That's  a  bawd, 

A  three-pll'd  bawd,  bawd^major  to  the  army. 


9  Lady.  Has  brou^t  her  coach  to  wait 

'upon  your  ladyship,  [morning. 

And  to  be  mfbrm'd  if  you  will  take  the  air  this 

Leon.  The  neat  air  of  her  nunneiy! 

Marg,  Tellherno; 
I*  th'  afternoon  I'll  call  on  her. 

2  Xiu/y.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit* 

Marg.  Why  are  not  you  gone  to  prepare 
yourself? 
May  be  you  shall  be  sewer  to  the  fint  course. 
A  portly  presence !  Altea,  he  looks  lean ; 
'TIS  a  wash  knave,  he  will  not  keep  his  flesh 
well. 

Altea.  A  willing,  madam,  one  that  needs 
no  spurring.  rstanding, 

Leon.  Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  under* 
'You'd  better  entertain  your  honest  neighbours. 
Your  friends  about  you,  that  may  speak  well 

of  you. 
And  give  a  worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 

Marg,  How  now?  what's  this? 

Leon.  'Tis  only  to  persuade  you : 
Courtiers  are  but  tickle  thinss  to  deal  withal, 
A  kind  of  marchpane  men,  that  will  not  last, 
madam ;  [potions. 

An  egg  and  pepper  goes  further  than  their 
And  in  a  well-built  body,  a  poor  parsnip 
Will  play  hb  prize  above  tneir  strong  pota- 

Jlfar^.  The  fellow's  mad!  [biles. 

Leon.  He  that  shall  counsel  ladies. 
That  have  both  liquorish  and  ambitious  eyes. 
Is  either  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  speak  gospel. 

Altea.  He  breaks  out  modestly. 

Leon.  Pray  you  be  not  angrv; 
My  indiscretion  has  made  bola  bo  tell  you- 
What  you'll  find  true. 

Marg.  Thou  dar'st  not  talk? 

Leon,  Not  much,  madam : 
You  have  a  tie  upon  your  servant's  toneue; 
He  dares  not  be  so  bold  as  reason  bids  him ; 
'Twere  fit  there  were  a  stronger  on  your  tem- 
per, [band ! 
Ne'er  look  so  stern  upon  me ;  I'm  your  bus- 
But  what  are  husband^i?  Read  the  new  world's 
wonders,  [duces. 
Such  husbands  as  this  monstrous  world  pro- 
And  you  will  scarce  find  such  deformities ; 
They  re  shadows  to  conceal  your  venial  virtues. 
Sails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  with  all  occa- 
sions. 
Balls  that  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  your  stains. 
And  bills  nail  d  up  with  horns  before  your 
To  rent  out  lust.*^                               [stories, 

Marg.  D'  you  hear  him  talk? 

Leon.  I've  done,  madam ; 
An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  nuni  deliver; 
Shortly  I  shau  be  such;  then  I'll  speak  won- 
ders! 
'Till  when,  I  tie  myself  to  my  obedience. 

lExit. 


'7  And  hills  naird  up  toitk  horns  before  your  stories. 

To  rent  out  last]  A  most  beautiful  metaphor  has  been  here  entirely  lost  in  all  the  for- 
mer editions  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  wmch  when  once  hit  upon  appears  seJf-evidenu 
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Marg,  First,  111  unlic  myself!  Did  you 

mark  the  gentleman. 
How  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talkM, 
And  how  unlike  the  lump  I  took  him  for. 
The  piece  of  ignorant  dough?  He  stood  up  to 

me,  [providence. 

And  mated"  my  commands!  this  was  your 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman. 
Your  excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your 

knowledge !  - 
What  think  you  now? 

Altea,  I  think  him  an  ass  still ; 
This  boldness  some  of  your  people  have  blown 

into  him,  [rant, 

"This  wisdom  too,  with  strons  wine;  'tis  a  ty- 

And  a  philosopher  also,  and  nnds  out  reasons. 

Marg.  rii  have  my  cellar  locked,  no  school 

kept  there. 
Nor  no  dicoveiy.    I'll  turn  my  drunkards. 
Such  as  are  understanding  in  their  draughts. 
And  dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wlterefores, 
.To  grass  immediately;  I'll  keep  all  fools. 
Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools,  that  shall  know 

nothins; 
Nothing  belongs  to  mankind,  but  obedience ; 
And  such  a  hand  1*11  keep  over  this  husband. 
Altea.  Hell  fall  again ^  my  life,  he  cries 

by  this  time:  [tion. 

Keep  him  from  drink ;  h*  has  a  high  constitu- 

Enter  Leon. 
Leon.  Shall  I  wear  my  new  suit,  madam? 
Alarg.  No,  your  old  cloaths. 
And  get  you  into  th'  country  presently^ 
And  see  my  hawks  well  train'd^  you  shall 

have  victuals. 
Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates.  Sir,        [too. 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds;  it  is  too  good 
Altea.  Good  madam,  be  not  so  rough  with 
repentance :  '• 
Y'ou  see  now  he's  come  round  again. 
Marg.  I  see  not  what  I  expect  to  see. 
Leon.   You  shall  see,  madam,  if  it  shall 

please  vour  ladyship— 
Altea.  ife's  humbled; 
Forgive,  »x>d  lady. 

itfflrg.  Well,  go  get  youhandsome^ 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Leon,  ilave  you  yet  no  feeling?       [Aside. 

Ill  pinch  yott  to  the  bones  then,  my  proud' 

lady!  [Exit: 

Marg.  See  you  preserx'chim  thus,  upon  my 

favour; 


You  know  his  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grind- 
stone; 

The  next  rebellion  111  be  rid  of  him. 

Ill  have  no  needy  rascab  I  tie  to  me. 

Dispute  my  life.    Come  in,  and  see  all  hand- 
some. 
Altea.  I  hope  to  see  you  so  too;  IVe  wrouglit 
ill  else.  [Exeunt^ 

Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  Shall  I  ne'er  return  to  mine  owm 

house  again? 
We're  lodg'd  here  in  the  miserablest  dog-hole^ 
A  conjurer's  circle  gives  content  above  it; 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it: 
We  have  a  bed  no  bigeer  than  a  basket. 
And  there  we  lie  likcbutter  clapt  together. 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  immediately. 
The  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too. 
And  to  that  so  thick,  they  cut  like  marmalet; 
So  various  too,  they'll  pose  a  gold-finder  I 
Never  return  to  mine  own  paradise? 
Why,  wife,  I  say  I  why,  Estifanial 
Est\f.  [within.^  I'm  goin^  presently. 
Perez.  Make  haste,  good  jewel ! 
Tm  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  sweet 

island:*^ 
I  die,  I  die,  if  I  stay  but  one  day  more  here; 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  damps  that  rise. 
And  I  cough  nothing  now  but  stinks  of  alt 

sorts. 
The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starv'd  rats, 
(For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here) 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils;*' 
They've  eat  a  map  o*  th*  whole  world  up  al- 
ready. 
And  if  we  stay  a  night,  we*re  gone  for  com- 

pny. 
There's  an  old  woman  that's  now  grown  t» 

marble. 
Dried  in  this  brick-kiln,  and  she  sits  i'  th' 

chimney, 
(Which  is  but  three  tiles,  rab'd  lijte  a  house 

of  cards)  \ 

The  true  proportion  of  an  old  smoak'd  sibyl; 
There  is  a  young  thing  too,  that  nature  meant 
For  a  maid-servant,  but  'tis  now  a  mcmster  j 
She  has  a  husk  about  her  like  a  chesnut 
With  laziness,  and  living  tinder  the  line  here; 
And  these  two  makb  a  hollow  sound  together^ 
Like  frogs,  or  winds  between  two  doors  that 

murmur. 


'^  Matedl\  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  in  the  same  sense  it  bears  here;  i.  e.  to  oppose,  or 
contend  with;  and  this  signification  it  also  carries  at  the  game  of  chess. 

■'  Altea.  Good  madam,  he  not  so  rough  with  repenta:ice.'\  This  line  Mr.  Seward  gives, 
we  think  improperly,  to  Leon. 

^  That  live  in  the  sweet  islands.^  Sweet  Islands  may  at  first  seem  an  odd  comparison  t« 
.  the  stenches  of  the  dog-hole  here  spoke  of,  but  sweet  means  the  Sugar-Islands,  Barbadoes,  St. 
Kitts,  &c.  the  heat  and  unwholsomeness  of  whicli,  at  particular  seasons,  is  wdl  known.  Mr. 
Theobald  not  seeing  this,  reads,  sweat  islatids.  Seward. 

*■  As  fearful  as  two  devils.^  Fearful  is  here  the  same  s^sjrigh(ful  or  furious ;  so  the  verb 
to  fear  is  often  used  actively,  t.  e.  Xo  fright  en.  1(  fearful  is  understood  in  its  usual  sense,  the 
passage  wLH  lose  all  its  humour.  ISeicard. 
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(Enter  EsHfania,) 

Mercy,  deliver  me !  Oh,  are  you  comey  wife? 
Shall  we  be  free  again  ? 

£5/1/*.  I  am  now  going,  [Sir: 

And  you  shall  presently  to  your  own  house. 
The  remembrance  of  this  small  vexation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
By  tliat  time  you  have  said  your  orisons. 
And  broke  your  fast,  I  shall  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  free- 

*     dom. 

Perez,  Break  my  neck  rather!   Is  there 
any  thins  here  to  eat 
But  one  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals? 
A  piece  of  butter'd  wall  you  think  is  excel- 
lent! 
Let's  have  our  house  again  immediately; 
And  pray  you  take  heed  unto  the  furniture. 
None  be  embezzled ! 

Est\f.  Not  a  pin,  I  warrant  you. 

Perez,  And  let  *em  instantly  depart ! 

Estif.  They  shall  both,  [both, 

(There's  reason  in  all  courtesies)  tlicy  must 
For  by  this  time  I  know  she  has  acquainted 

him. 
And  has  provided  too ;  she  sent  me  word.  Sir, 
And  will  give  over  gratefully  unto  you. 

Perez,  I'll  walk  1  ih'  church-yard ; 
The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  these  living. 
An  hour  hence  I'll  expect  you. 

Estif.  I'll  not  fail,  Sir. 

Perez.  And  do  you  hear,  lefs  have  a  hand- 
some dinner. 
And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been. 
And  let  me  have  a  strong  bath  to  restore  me ! 
I  stink  like  a  stall-fish,  shambles,^ ^  or  an  oil- 
shop. 

EsliJ'.  You  shall  have  aII«-( which  some 
interpret  nothing) — 
I'll  send  you  people  for  tlie  trunks  afore-hand. 
And  for  the  stuit. 

Perez    Let  'cm  be  known  and  honest! 
And  do  ray  service  to  your  niece. 

Estif.  1  shall.  Sir; 
But  if  I  come  not  at  my  hour,  come  thither. 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  fair 

courtesy. 
And  pray  you  be  brave,*^  for  my  sake ! 

Perez,  I  observe  you.  [^Excitni, 

Enter  Juan  de  CastrOj  Sunchio,  and 
Cacqfogo. 

*     Sane.  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Cac,  I've  reason ;  I  have  money. 
£anc.  Is  money  reason? 


Cac,  Yes,  and  rhime  too,  cKpta!a« 
If  you've  no  money,  you're  an  ass. 

Sane,  I  thank  you. 

Cac,  You've  manners ;  ever  thank  him  that 
has  money. 

Sane,  Wilt  thou  lend  me  any? 

Cac,  Not  a  farthing,  captain; 
Captains  are  casual  thmgs. 

Sane.  Why,  so  arc  m  menj 
Thou  shalt  have  my  bond. 

Cac.  Nor  bonds  nor  fetters,  captain : 
My  morfey  is  mine  own ;  I  make  no  doubc 
on't 

Juan.  What  dost  thou  do  with  it? 

Cac^  Put  it  to  pious  uses,  [combs 

Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  undo  young  cmt- 
That  would  undo  me. 

Juan,  Are  those  hospitals? 

Cac.  I  first  provide  to  fill  my  hospitals 

With  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  1  know 

wretched,  [pf^y  for  "*«= 

And  then  I  build ;  those  are  more  bound  to 

Besides,  I  keep  the  inheritance  in  my  name 

still.  [wars.  Sir  ? 

Juan.  A  provident  charity!  Are  you  for  the 

Cac.  I  am  not  poor  enougl^  to  be  a  soldier. 
Nor  have  I  faith  enough  to  ward  a  bullet: 
This  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it 

Juan,  You  have  said  wisely. 

Cac.  Had  you  but  my  money,  [home 

You'd  swear  It,  colonel ;  I'd  rather  drill  at 
A  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  with  more 
honour,  [[tilings 

Than  exercise  ten  thousand  fools  with  do- 
A  wise  man  safely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  fin- 
gers.     ^  [not  marry. 

Sane.  A  right  state  usurer;  why  dost  thou 
And  live  a  reverend  justice? 

C(8C.  Is't  iK)t  nobfer  [one? 

To  command  a  re^'erend  iustice,  than  to  be 
And  for  a  wife,  what  need  I  marry,  captain. 
When  every  courteous  fool  that  owes  rat 

money. 
Owes  me  nis  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury? 

Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  to  dinner  with  us? 

Cac.  I  will  go,  [onc^ 

And  view  the  pearl  of  Spain,  the  orient  fair 
The  rich  one  too,  and  I  will  be  respected ; 
I  bear  my  patent  here :  I  will  talk  to  her; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  alooC 
And  pickyour  noses,  I  will  pick  the  pune 
Of  her  affection. 

Juan.  The  duke  dines  there  to-day  too. 
The  duke  of  Medina. 

Cac,  Let  the  king  dine  there. 
He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far's  my  creature; 


**  /  stink  like  a  stall-fish  shambles.]  A  stall  for  Jisk  and  dijish-skamhles  seems  to  differ  but 
as  a  part  from  the  wliole;  1  therefore  read,  a  stale  fshskamhles.  Seward, 

Tlie  old  reading  gives  a  further  sense,  only  inserting  a  comma:  /  stink  like  a  stall-fwh, 
shamble?,  or  an  oil-shop:  that  is,  '  I  smell  as  strong  as  a  fish  stall,  a  butcher^s  shambles,  or  an 
oil  shop.' 

*3  Andprayvouhehtdiy^^  i.  e  Well-dress^ d\  a  request  peculiarly  humourous ;  Estifania 
liavine  pillaged  racz's  trunks,  and  left  him  but  that  *  one  civil  suft*  which  was  upon  his  baek. 

JN, 
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And  certainly  I  may  make  hM  with  mine 
own,  captain. 

jSanc.  Thou  wilt  eal  mpnstrpusly? 

Cac.  Like  a  trae^bom  Spaniard;    Fgrows! 
£at  as  I  were  in  Ensland;  where  the  beef 
And  I  will  drink  abandantly,  and  then 
Talk  you  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did> 
To  stir  the  intellectuals  of  thb  ladies; 
I  learnt  it  of  my  father's  amorous  scriteneir. 

Juan.  If  we  should  play  now,  you  must 
supply  me. 

Cac.  You  must  pawn  a  horse^troop. 
And  then  have  at  you,  colon'el  I 

Sane.  Come,  let's  go.  [ladies 

This  rascal  will  make  rare  sport!  how  the 
Will  laugh  at  him ! 
.    Juan.  If  I  light  qn  him, 
1*11  make  his  purse  sweat  tod. 

Cac.  Will  you  lead,  gentlemen  ?  \_E.veuttt. 

inter  PereZy  an  Old  Woman,  and  Maid. 

Perez.  Hay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me 
understand  ye. 
And  tune  your  pipe  a  Ihtlc  higher,  lady; 
1*11  hold  ye  fast.    Rub  I  how  came  my  trunks 
open?  .  [rit — - 

And   my  goods  gone?   what  pick-lock  spi- 
Old  Worn.  Ha!  what  would  you  have? 
Perez.  My  goods  again;   how  came  my 

trunks  all  open  ? 
Old  Worn.  Are  your  trunks  open? 
Perez.  Yes,  and  my  cloaths  gone, 
And  chains,  and  jewels  1  How  she  smells  like 
hung  beef  I  ^  ["belches. 

The  palsy  and  pick  looks  I  >^  Fy,  now  she 
The  suirit  of  ^rlick ! 

Ola  Worn.  Where's  your  gentlewoman? 
The  youns  fair  woman? 

Perez.  What's  that  to  my  question? 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 
Maid.  Is  sheyour  wife.  Sir? 
Perez.  Yes,  Sir;  is  that  wonder? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here?  ' 

Old  fVom.  Is  she  truly. 
Truly  your  wife? 

Perez.  I  think  so,  for  I  married  her. 
It  was  no  vision  sure ! 

Maid.  She  has'  the  keys.  Sir. 

Perez.  I  know  she  has;  but  who  has  all 

my  p^oods,  spirit? 
Old  IVom.  If  you  be  married  to  that  gen- 
tlewoman, [husbands. 
Yon  are  a  wretched  man;   she  has  twenty 
Maid.  She  tells  you  true. 
Old  Wi.m.  And  she  has  cozen'd  alU  Sir. 
Perez.  The  devil  she  has!   I  had  a  fair 
house  with  her, 
IKiat  stands  hard  by»  and  fumish'd  royally. 
Old  JVam.  You  re  cozen*d  too;  'tis  none 
of  hers,  good  gentleman;^* 


It 


is  a   lady's.     What's  the   lady's  name, 
wench? 

Maid.  The  lady  Margarita;  she  was  her 
servant. 
And  kept  the  hduse,  but  goinp:  from  hetj  Sir, 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  play'd.  * 

Perez.  Plague  o'  (he  devil ! 
Am  I,  i*  th'  tuU  meridian  of  my  wisdom. 
Cheated  by  a.stale quean?  What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  that  owes  the  house? 

Old  JVom.  A  young  sweet  lady; 

Perez.  Of  a  low  stature? 

Old-Wom.  She's  indeed  bilt  little. 
But  she  is  wondrous  fair. 

PfT^i.  1  feel  I'm  co2en*d; 
Now  I  am  sensible  I  am  undone! 
This  is  the  very  woman  sure,  that  cousin. 
She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days. 
To  make  the    hbuse  hers:    I'm  entreated 
sweetly  I 

Maid.  When  she  went  out  this  mornings 
(that  1  saw.  Sir) 
She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending. 
And  there  she  gave  *em  things,  and  loaded 
*em ;  [too  open. 

But  what  they  were 1  hisard  your  trunks 

If  they  be  vours?  [laden, 

PereZi  They  were  mine  while  they  were 
But  now  they've  cast  their  calves,  they're  n»t 

worth  oxvning. 
Was  she  her  mistress,  say  you  ? 

Old  Worn.  Her  own  mistress. 
Her  very  mistress.  Sir,  and  all  you  saw 
About  and  in  that  house  was  hers. 

Perez.  No  plate. 
No  jewels,  nor  no  hangings? 

Maid.  Not  a  farthing: 
She's  poor,  Sir,  a  |K)or  shifting  thing! 

Perez.  No  money?  [are. 

Old  Worn.  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  W« 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  tmless  she  steal  it. 
But  for  one  civiLgown  her  lady  gave  her. 
She  may  go  bare,  good  gentlewoman ! 

Perez.  I  am  mad  now ! 
I  think  I  nin  as  poor  as  she;  I'm  wide  else. 
One  civil  suit  1  nave  left  too,  and  that's  all. 
And  if  she  steal  that,  she  must  flay  me  for  it. 
Where  does  she  use? 

Old  Worn.  You  inay  find  truth  as  soon: 
Alas,  a  thousanffconceai'd corners,"  Sir,  she 

lurks  in ; 
And  here  she  gets  a  fleece,  and  there  another. 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none 
can  find  her. 

Perez.  Isshea  whore  too? 

Old  Worn.  Little  better,  gentleman ;  I  dare 
not  say 
She  is  so.  Sir,  because  she  is  yours,  Sir ; 
But  these  five  years  she  has  firk*d  a  pretty 
living. 


*♦  Thepalsey  and  picklocks, ^y^,  how  she  lelchesl\  The  emendation  whjch  Mr.  Sympson, 
Mr.  Theobald  and  I,  have  all  made  here,  will  seem  obvious  and  necessaiy  to  every  reader. 

Seward, 
*^  ^Tit  nrnie  of^hers,  good  ffentleman.]  Mr.  Seward  chusQS  to  read  gentlewoman. 
Voj..  I.  3T 
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Until  she  came  to  serve. — ^I  fear  he  will  knock 
Brains  out  for  lying.  **  [my 

Perez.  She  has  serv'd  me  faithfully ; 
A  whore  and  thief?   two  exoelleot  moral 

learnings 
In  one  she-saint!  I  hope  to  see  her  legend. 
Have  I  been  fear*d  for  my  discoveries, 
And  courted  by  all  women  to  conceal  'em? 
Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 
And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen? 
Have  I  profcss'd  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies. 
And  maKc  *em  bear  all  tests^  and  am  I  trick'd 

•    now?  [yet; 

Caught  in  mine  own  noose?  Here's  a  riaFleft 
There's  for  your  lodging  and  your  meat  for 

this  week ! 
A  silk  worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary. 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box.  Farewell>  great- 

crand  mother! 
If  I  do  find  you  were  an  accessary, 
('Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoaky  minutes) 
I'll  hanp  you  presently. 

Old  Worn.  And  I  deserve  it, 
I  tell  but  trutli. 

Perez.  Nor  I,  lamanats,  mother! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  (he  Ihike  Medina,  Juan  de  Castro, 
Aionzo,  Sanchio,  Cacofogo,  and  Attend" 
ants. 

Duke.  A  goodly  house ! 

Juan.  And  richly  furnish'd  too.  Sir. 

Aton.  Hung  wantonly!  I  like  that  prepa-' 
ration ; 
It  stirs  the  blood  unto  a  hopeful  banquet. 
And  intimates  the  mistress  free  and  jovial. 
I  love  a  house  where  pleasure  prepared  welcome. 

Duke*  No%v,  Cacafogo»  now  like  you  ihis 
Twere  a  brave  pawn.  [mansion  ? 

Cac.  I  shall  be  master  of  it ; 
'Twas  built  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide 

and  spacious. 
Airy  and  tull  of  ease,  and  that  I  love  well. 
I'll  tell  you  wheu  I  taste  the  wine,  my  lord. 
And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  sto- 
mach. 
How  my  affections  stand  to  the  young  lady. 

Enter  Margarita,  Altca,  Ladies,  and  Ser^ 
vants. 

Marg.  All  welcome  to  your  Grace,  and  to 

these  soldiers!  fsence. 

You  honour  my  poor  house  with  your  fair  pre- 

Those  few  slight  pleasures  that  inhabit  here. 

Sir,  [yours  J 

1  do  beseech  your  Grace  command;  they're 

Your  servant  but  preser\'ca  'em  to  delight  you. 

Duke.  1  thank  you,  lady !  I  am  bold  to  visit 

you,  [beauty. 

Once  more  to  bless  mine  eyes  with  your  sweet 


*T  has  been  a  long  night  since  you  left  the 

court. 
For  'till  1  saw  ypu  trow,  no  day  broke  to  me. 
Marg.  Bring  in  tbe  duke's  meat! 
Sane,  She's  most  excellent.  [on; 

Juan.  Most  admirable  fair  as  e'er  I  look'd 
I  had  rather  command  her  than  my  regiment. 
Cac.  I'll  have  a  fling;  'tis  but  a  thousand 
ducats, 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  again  in  ten  days. 
And  some  few  jewels,  to  justify  my  knaveiy. 
Say,  I  should  marry  her?   she'll  get  more 

money 
Than  all  my  usury,  put  my  knavery  to  it: 
She  appears  the  most  infallible  way  of  pur- 
cnase.  [encounter, 

I  could  wish  her  a  size  or  two  stronger  f6r  tbe 
For  I  am  like  a  Hon  where  I  lay  hold  ; 
But  the^e  lambs  will  endure  a  plasty  load. 
And  never  bleat  neither;  that.  Sir  Time  has 

taught  us. 
I  am  so  virtuous  now,  I  cannot  speak  to  her; 
The  arrant'st  shamefac'd  ass !  I  broil  away  too. 

Enter  Leon. 

Marg.  Why,  where's  this  dinner? 

Leon.  Tis  not  ready,  madam. 
Nor  shall  not  be  until  I  know  the  cuests  too; 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welcome  till  I  bid- 'em. 

Juati.  Is  not  this  my  Alfaires?  He  looks 
Are  miracles  afoot  again  ?        [another  thing. 

Mar^.  Why,  sirrah! 
Why,  sirrah,  you! 

Leon.  I  hear  yoii,  saucy  woman ; 
And,  as  you  are  my  wife,  command  your 
absence !  [desty. 

And  know  your  duty;  *tis  the  ciowu  of  mo- 

Duke.  Your  wife? 

Leon.  Yesi  good  my  lord,  I  am  her  husband; 
And  pray  uke  notice  that  I  claim  thathonour. 
And  will  maintain  it. 

Cac.  If  thou  be'st  her  husband, 
I  am  determin'd  thou  shalt  be  my  cackoM; 
I'll  be  thy  faithful  friend.  ' 

Leon.  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill ! 
I  will  not  lose  mine  anger  on  a  rascal ; 
Provoke  me  more,  I  will  beat  thy  blown  body 
'Till  thou  rebound'st  again  like  a  tcnnis-balL 

Alon.  This  is  miraculous! 

Sane.  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  tbe  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
A  flirted  fool,  and  on  a  sudden  break 
(As  if  he'd  shew  a  wonder  to  the  world) 
Both  into  bravery,  and  fortune  too? 
I  much  admire  the  man;  I  am  astonish'd! 

Marg.  I'll  be  divorc'd  immediately. 

Leon.  You  shall  not; 
You  shall  not  have  so  much  will  to  be  wickad. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour,  lady. 
And  of  your  age.  You  took  me  for  a  snadoff. 
You  took  me  to  gloss  over  your  discredit. 


a*  I  fear  liell  knock  my  brains  out  for  lying.]  Mr.  Seward  discards  the  words  yir  hingt 
because  '  most  of  the  things  spoke  of  Estifania  are  true,  with  only  a  little  exaggeration/  ani 
*  because  they  destroy  all  appearance  of  measure.* 
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To  be  your  fool ;  you  had  thought  you  d  found 

aeoxcomb:  [you; 

I*in  innocent  of  aoy  foul  dishonour  I  mean  to 
Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now. 
Ana  be  a  fair  one  too,  or  I  will  fall  for  t. 

Marg,  1  do  command  you  from  me»  thou 
Thou  cozen  d  fooll  [poor  fellow, 

Lfon.  Thou  cozen'd  fool?  It  is  not  so; 
I  will  not  be  commanded :  Tm  above  you  I 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady. 
But  from  your  state  you  never  shall ;  1*11  hold 

that, 
And  hold  it  to  my  use ;  the  law  allofvs  it  I 
And  then  maintaiii  your  wantonness;   Til 

wink  at  it. 
Marg.  Am  1  bravM  thus  in  mineown  house? 
Leon,  'Tis  mine,  madam ; 
You  are  deceiv*d,  I'm  lord  of  itj  I  rule  it. 
And  all  that's  in't.  You*ve  notliing  to  do  here, 

madani, 
But  as  a  sen'ant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgings. 
And  at  rav  further  will  to  do  me  service  j 
And  so  lil  keep  it 

Marg^  As  you  love  me,  give  way !  *7 
Leon,  It  shall  be  better,  I  will  give  none, 

madam : 
I  stand  upon  the  ^ound  of  mineown  honour. 
And  will  maintam  it.    You  shall  know  me 
To  be  an  understanding  feeling  man,     [now 
And  sensible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at, 
A  youne  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail 

wiUi;  [loo. 

An  itching  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes 
I  cast  my  cloud  off,  and  appear  myself, 
Tfie^asusf  of  this  little  ptcw  uf  uilSohief  1 
And  I  will  put  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady ; 
They  shall  not  wander  but  where  1  give  way 

now.  [pointed  a^ 

Duke,  Is  this  the  fellow  that  the  people 
]*'or  the  mere  sign  of  man,  the  walking  image? 
He  speaks  wondrous  highly. 

Leon.  As  a  husband  ou^t.  Sir, 
I  n  his  own  house ;  and  it  b€M:omes  me  well  too. 
1  think  your  Grace  would  grieve,  if  you  were 

put  to  it. 
To  have  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own, 
{For  wives  are  reckon'd  in  the  rank  of  ser- 
vants) 
Under  your  own  roof  to  command  you. 

Jiuin,  Brave  r 
A  strange  conversion!    Thou  shalt  lead  in 

chief  now. 


Duke.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her 
and  vou.  Sir?  [me even; 

Leon.  Not  now,  my  lord ;  my  fortune  makes 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'm  nobler. 
Marg.  Get  me  my  coach  I 
Leon.  Let  me  s^  who  dare  get  it 
Till  I  command}  I'll  make  him  draw  your 

coach  too. 
And  eat  your  coach  (which  will  be  hard  diet) 
That  executes  your  will.  Or,  take  your  coach, 

lady;  ^ 
I  give  you  liberty;  and  take  your  people, 
Which  I  turn  off,  and  take  your  will  abroad 

with  y«u ; 
Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more; 
And  so  farewell! 

Duke,  Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high  huffing  strain,  and  think  to  bear  it : 
We  stand  not  by  as  bawds  to  your  brave  fury. 
To  see  a  lady  weep. 

Leon.  They're  tears  of  anger, 
(I  beseech  ye  note  *em)  not  worth  pity; 
Wrun^  from  her  rage,  because  her  will  pre- 
vails not; 
(She  would  swoon  now,  if  she  could  not  cry) 
Else  they  were  excellent,  and  I  should  grieve 
too;  [orient. 

But  falling  thus,  they  shew  nor  sweet,  nor 
Put  up,  my  lord  ;  tli'is  is  oppression. 
And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me. 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right 
me;  f"^^ 

All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke 
In  mine  own   house  to  brave  mel  is  this 
princely?  [Grace, 

Then  to  iny  zuard;   and  if  I   spare  your 
And  do  not  mane  this  place  your  monument. 
Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  rude  behaviour, 
(I  have  a  cause -will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye) 
Mercy  forsake  me! 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  Sir,  I  beseech  you !  ** 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 
Leon,  He  that  dares  strike  against  the  hus- 
band's freedom. 
The  husband's  curse  stick  to  him,  atam*d 

cuckold! 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  but'  most  dis- 
honest, 
Most  impudent,  and  have  no  feeling  of  it. 
No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monster  1 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruin^ 


*7  Mar.  ^As  you  love  me,  give  way, 
Leon.  It  shall  be  better, 

I  will  give  none,  madam.]  Thus  all  the  editions,  but  I  can  affix  a  very  faint  meaning  to 
the  first  part  of  what  Leon  says.  It  shall  he  better  that  I  do  not  give  way.  I  think  it  much 
more  probable  that  the  words  are  a  part  of  Margarita* s  speech,  who  finding  her  menaces  vain, 
endeavours  to  coax  her  husband  into  obedience,  by  conjuring  him  by  love,  and  promising  that 
it  should  be  better  for  him.     I  therefore  have  restored  it  to  her.  Seward. 

The  words  belong  to  Leon-y  who  may  very  properly  say,  *  he  will  do  better  than  give  way, 
*  by  opposing  her.* 

**  I  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye,  mercy  forsake  me.]  The  last  words  are  evl- 
denUy  misplaced,  and  the  measure  is  by  that  means  confused.  Settard. 

The  old  reading  is  far  best,  only  putting  /  have  a  cauie,  &c.  between  parentheses. 


do^ 
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And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  ho- 
nour! 
Let  him  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end, , 
Nor  find  no  earth  that's  base  enough  to  bury 

him!  ■  ■ 

Now,  Sir,  fall  on  1  I'm  ready  to  oppose  you. 
Duke,  Tve  better  thought.     1  pray,  Sir, 
iisc  your  wife  well.  '  [that.  Sir. 

Leon,  Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me 
And  now  you  arc  all  wetcomc,  all,  and  we'll 
This  is  my  wedding  day.  (to  dinner: 

JDttA^.  iil  cross  yoiUr  joy  yet.  lAside. 

Juan,  I \e  seen  a  miracle  f  hold  thine  bvrn. 
Soldier!  [men. 

Sure  they  dare  fieht  in  fire  that  conquer  wo- 
Sanc,  H'  has  beaten  ail  my  loose  thoughts 
out  of  me. 
As  if  he  had  thresh'd  *em  out  o*  th*  husk. 

Enfer  Perez, 

Perez.  'Save ye! 
Which  is  the  lady  of  the  house? 

Leon,  That's  she.  Sir, 
That  pretty  lady,  if  you'd  speak  with  her. 

Juan.  Don  Michael,  Leon ;  another  darer 
come?  [business: 

Perez,  Pray  do  not  know  me ;  I  am  full  of 
When  1  havie  moire  time  I'll  be  merry  with  ye. 
It  is  the  woman.  Good  madam,  tell  me  truly. 
Had  you  a  maid  call'd  Estifahia? 

Marg,  Yes,  truly,  had  I. 

Perez.  Was  she  a  maid,  d'you  think? 

Marg.  i  dare  not  swear  for  her'j 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 

Perez.  Was  she  your  kin$^woman  ? 

Marg.  Not  that  i  ever  knew.    Now  |  look 

better,  [girl 

1  think  you  married  her:  Give  you  much  joy. 

You  may  reclaim  her ;  'twas  a  wild  younsgirl. 

Perez.  Give  me  a  halter!  Is  not  this  housie 
mine,  madam  ? 
Was  not  she  owrier  of  it?  Pray  speak  truly ! 

Marg.  No.  certainly;  I'm  sure  my  money 
paid.for  it; « 
And  I  nfe'er  remember  yet  I  gave  it  you.  Sir. 

Perez.  The  hanginj^s  and  the  plate  too? 


Marg.  All  are  mine.  Sir, 
And  eveiy  thing  you  see  abbut  the  building; 
She  onl^  kept  my  house  when  I  was  absent. 
And  so  ill  kept  it,  I  was  weary  of  her. 

Sane.  What  a  devil  ails  he? 

Jtian.  He's  possess'd,  1*11  assure  you. 

Perez.  Where  is  your  maid? 

Marg.  Do  not  you  know  that  have  her? 
She's  yours  now;  why  should  I  look  after  herl 
Since  that  first  hour  1  came,  I  never  saw  her. 

Perez,  I  saw  her  later;  would  the  devil  had 
had  her! 
It  is  all  true,  I  fiiid;  a  wild-fire  take  her! 

Juan.  Is  thy  wife  lyith  child,  don  Michael  ? 
thy  excellent  wife? 
Art  thou  a  man  yet  ? 

Alon.  When  shall  we  come  and  visit  thee? 

Sane.  And  eat  some  rare  fruit?  thou  hast 
admirable  orchards. 
You  are  so  jealous  now !  pox  o*  your  jealousy* 
How  scurvily  you  look ! 

Perez.  Prithee  leave  fooling; 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle. 
Did  she  ne*er  play  the  wag  with  you? 

Marg,  Yes,  many  times. 
So  oflen  that  I  was  asham'd  to  keep  her; 
But  I  forgave 'her.  Sir,  in  hope  she'd  mend 

still. 
And  had  not  you  q'  th*  instant  married  her, 
I'd  put  her  off. 

Perez,  I  thank  you;  I  am  blest  still! 
Which  way  soe'erl  turn,  I'm  a  made  man: 
Miserably  gull'd  beyond  recovery! 

Juan.  Youll  stay  and  dine  ? 

Perez,  Certain  I  cannot,  captain. 
Hark  in  thine  ear ;  I  am  the  arrant'st  puppy. 
The  miserablest  asa !  fiut  I  must  leave  you ; 
I  am  in  haste,  in  haste !  Bless  you,  good  m^- 

dam. 
And  may  yon  prove  as  good  as  my  wife ! 

Leon,  Will  you  [«n^» 

Come  near.  Sir?  will  your  Grace  but  honour 
And  taste  our  dinner?  you  are  nobly  welcome. 
All  arrer's  past  I  hope,  and  I  shall  serve  ye. 

Juan,  Thou  art  the  stock  of  men,  and  I  ad« 
mire  thee.  [Ejceunl^ 


ACT  IV. 


Enler  Perez, 

Perez.T'LL  go  to  a  conjuror  but  I'll  find 

■■•        this  poUcat, 
This  pilfenng  wnorel  A  plague  of  veils,  I 

cry. 
And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women! 
Their  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  deyik— 
It  is  Iby  evil  angel ;  let  me  bless  me! 


Enter  Esi\fama,  with  a  casket, 

Eetif.  "Tts  he;  I'm  caught;  I  must  stand 
to  it  stoud  v, 
And  shew  no  snake  of  fear  ;  I  see  he's  angry, 
Vex'd  at  the  uttermost  1 

Perez.  My  worthy  wife, 
I  have  been  looking  of  your  modesty 
All  the  town  over* 
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Estif,  My  most  noble  husband, 
}*in  glad  I've  found  you ;  for  in  truth  Fm 
weary,  [ship. 

^Weary  and  1ajne>  with  lookins  out  your  lora- 
Perez.  I've  been  in  bawdy-houses. 
E$tif.  I  believe  you. 
And  very  lately  too. 

Perez.  'Pray  ye  pardon  me; 
To  seek  your  ladyship.  I  have  been  in  cellars. 
In  private  cellars,  where  the  thirsty  bawds 
Hear  your  confessions :  I  have  beep  at  plays, 
To  look  you  out  amongst  the  youthful  actors ; 
At  puppet-shows  (you re  ultstrcss  of  the** 

motions!):     . 
At  gossi pings  I  hearken*d  gfter  you. 
But  amongst  tl^ose  confusions  of  lewd  tonsues 
Tliere*s  no  distinguishing  beyond  a  Babel: 
I  was  amongst  the  nuns,  because  you  sing 

well; 
But  they  say  yours  are  bawdy  songs,  they 

mourn  tor  ye: 
And  last  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out; 
*Tis  so  long  since  you  were  there,  they  have 
forgot  you. 
Eelif,  You*ve  had  a  pretty  progress;  1*11 
tell  mine  now. 
To  look  you  out,  I  went  to  twenty  taverns — 
Perez.  And  are  you  sober  ? 

Esttf.  Yes,  I  reel  not  yet.  Sir, 

Where  I  saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  'em 

soldiers;  [too: 

Thiere  I  had  great  hope  to  find  you  disguis'd 

From  hence  to  th*  dicing-house;  there  I  found 

auarrel^  [candlesticks, 

ess  and  senseless,  swords,  and  pots,  and 
Tables  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion. 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend :  I  left  this  chacy. 
And  to  the  chirurgcon*s  went;  he  willed  me 

stay. 
For,  says  he  learnedly,  if  he  be  tippled. 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and  then  I  hear  of 

him; 
If  he  bemad  be  quarrels,  then  he  comes  too: 
I  sought  you  where  no  safe  thing  would  have 

ventur*d. 
Amongst  diseases  base  and  vile,  vile  women. 
For  I  remembered  your  old  Roman  axiom. 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  the  ho- 
nour! 
Last,  lo  your  confessor  I  came,  who  told  me. 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray:  And  here  I 
found  you.  [is  witty ; 

Perez,  Stie  hears  up  bravely,  and  the  rogue 
But  I  shall  dtsh  it  instantly  to  nothing. 
Here  leave  we  off  our  wanton  languages. 
And  now  conclude  we  in  a  sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I  cozen'd?  '** 
E$t\f,  Why  am  I  abus'd? 
Peres.  Thou  most  vile,  base,  abominable — 
BsHf,  Captain! 


Perez,  Thou  stinking,  over-8tew*d,  poor, 

Estif.  Captain!  [pocKy— 

Perez.  D'ye  echo  me? 

Estif.  Yes,  Sir,  and  go  before  you. 
And  round  about  ye !  Why  do  you  rail  at  o^e 
For  that  that  was  your  own  sm,  your  own 

Perez.  And  brave  me  too?  ("knavery? 

Estif,  You'd  best  not  draw  your  sword, 
captain ! 
Draw  It  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain! 
Upon  your  wife,  oh,  most  renowned  captain ! 

Perez.  A  plague  upon  thee,  answer  me 
Why  didst  thou  marry  me?  [directly} 

Esttf.  To  be  my  husband ;  TzenM. 

I  thought  you  had  had  infinite,  but  I'm  co- 
Peres.  Why  didst  thou  flatter  me,  and 
shew  me  wonders? 
A  house  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  sha- 
Shadows  to  me?  [dows, 

Estif  Why  did  you  work  on  me 
(It  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you.  Sir) 
With  your  strong  soldier's  wit,  and  swore 

youM  bring  me 
So  much  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels,  hus- 
So  much  in  right  rich  deaths?  [band, 

Perez.  Thou  hast  'em,  rascal; 
I  gave  *em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all. 
And  thou  hast  opeuM  *em,  and  sold  my  trea^ 
sure.  [a  tinker 

Estif.  Sir,  there's  your  treasure;  sell  it  to 
To  mend  old  kettles:  Is  this  noble  usage? 
Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain  s  trea* 
sure!  [matters. 

A  man  would  think  now,  these  were  worthy 
Here's  a  shoeing- hom-chain  gilt  over,  how  it 

scentcth! 
Worse  than  the  moukly  dirty  heel  it  serv'd  for: 
And  here's  another  of  a  lesser  value. 
So  little  1  would  shame  to  tie  my  dog  in't! 
These  arc  my  jointure!  Blush,  and  save  a  la- 
Or  these  else  will  blush  for  you.  [hour, 

Perez.  A  fire  subtle  ye! 
Are  you  so  crafty  ? 

Estif  Here's  a  goodly  jewel ; 
Did  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  captain  ? 
Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  some  brave  ba« 

shaw  ? 
How  it  sparkles — like  an  old  lady's  eyes  I 
And  fills  each  room  with  light — like  a  close 

lanthorn ! 
This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  window. 
To  cozen  pil^ims. 

Perez,  rnthee  leave  pratins.    [for  pearls; 

Esttf.  And  here's  a  chain  ot  whitings*  eyet 
A  muscle-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 

Perez.  Nay,  prithee,  wife,  my  cloaths,  my 

Estif  I'll  tell  you;  [cloQlhsl 

Your  cloaths  are  parallels  to  these,  all  coun« 

terfeit.  [per. 

Put  these  and  them  oh,  you're  a  man  of  cop« 


*'  You're  mistress  of  the  motions.]  See  p.  498,  of  this  volume. 
30  Estif.  JFky  am  "^ cozen' d? 

Why  am  I  abused? \  The  reading  of  all  former  editions.     Jfliif  am  I  cozen  df  we  think 
are  the  words  of  Perez;  why  am  I  abused?  the  rejoinder  of  Estifimia. 
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a  kind  of  candiiestick ;  these  you  thought,  my 

husband,    •  [you. 

To'vc  cozen'd  me  withal,  but  I  am  quit  with 

Perez,  is  there   no  house  then,    nor  no 

grounds  about  it? 

Ko  plate,  nor  hangings? 

Estif.  There  are  none^  sweet  husband  5 
Shadow  for  shadow  is  an  equal  justice. 
Can  you  rail  now  ?  Pray  put  your  fury  up,  Sir, 
And  speak  great  words;  you  are  a  soldier; 
thunder  I  [the  fool, 

Perez,  I  will  speak  little;  I  have  play*d 
And  SD  I  am  rewarded. 

Estif.  You  have  spoke  well.  Sir; 
And  now  i  see  you're  so  conformable, 
ril  heighten  you  again :  Go  to  your  housci 
They're  packing  to  be  gone;  you  must  sup 
there ;  [shirts  after, 

I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  cloaths,  and  clean 
And  all  tHings  shall  be  well.— I'll  colt  you 

"  once  more,'* 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper!  \^Aside. 

Perez,  1  ell  me  one  thing, 
I  do  beseech  thee  tell  me,  tell  me  truth,  wife; 
(However,  1  forgi\e  thee)  art  thou  honest? 
The  beldame  swore— 

Estif.  I  bid  her  tell  you  so.  Sir; 
It  was  my  plot.  Alas,  my  credulous  husband  I 
The  lady  told  you  too— — 

Perez.  Most  strange  things  of  thee. 
Esiif.  Still  'twas  my  way,  and  all  to  try 
your  sufferance : 
And  she  denied  i\ig  house? 

Pe*ez.  She  knew  me  not, 
Ko«  nor  no  title  that  I  had. 
Estif  'Twas  well  carried. 
No  more  -,  I'm  right  and  straight. 

Perez,  I  would  believe  thee. 
But  Heav'n  knows  how  my  heart  is.     Will 
you  follow  me? 
Estif  I'll  be  there  straight. 
Perez.  I'm  fool'd,  yet  dare  not  find  it. 

[Exit. 
Estif,  Go,  silly  fool !  thou  mayst  be  a  good 
soldier 
In  open  field,  but  for  our  private  service 
Thou  art  an  ass;  I'll  make  thee  so,  or  miss 
else. 

(Enter  Cacafogo.) 

Here  conies  another  trout  that  I  must  tickle. 
And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  my  end  else. 
May  I  crave  yoUr  leave.  Sir  ?  [no  leave; 

Cac.  Prithee  be  answer'd,  thou  siialt  crave 
I'm  in  my  meditations;  do  not  vex  me! 
A  beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a  most  bruis'd 

thing, 
>That  people  had  compassion  on,  it  look'd  so; 


The  next.  Sir  Palmcrin:  Here's  fine  propor- 
tion! 

An  a!»s,  and  then  an  elephant;  sweet  justice  ; 

There's  no  way  left  to  come  at  her  now,  no 
craving;  [hiai; 

If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I  would  pay 

I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cuckold. 

And  money  ma^rdo  much !  a  thousand  ducats? 

'TIS  but  the  letting  blood  of  a  rank  heir. 
Estif  'Pray  you  hear  me.        [pawn  no\^, 
Cac,  I  know  thou  hast  some  weddinz  ring  to 

Of  silver,  and  gilt,  with  a  blind  posy  m*t, 

"  Love  and  a  mllUhorse  should  go  roond  ten- 
gether.'Y       [  "" 

T  thy  child's  whistle,  or  thy  squirrel's  chain: 

ril  none  of  'cm.     I  would  she  did  but  know 
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Or  'would  this  fellow  bad  but  use  of  mooey^ 
That  1  might  come  in  any  way ! 

Estif  I'm  gone.  Sir; 
And  I  shall  tell  the  beauty  sent  me  to  you. 
The  lady  Margarita-— 
Cac.  Stay,  I  prithee; 
What  is  thy  will?  I  turn  me  whollv  to  you. 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  a&e^  twill 
hear  you. 
Estif  She  would  entreat  you.  Sir 
Cac,  She  shall  command.  Sir! 
Let  it  be  so,  I  beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gentle- 
Do  not  forget  thyself.  [woman ; 

Estif  She  does  command  then 
This  courtesy,  because  she  knows  you're  no- 
Cac.  Your  mistress,  by  the  way?      [Ue—* 
Est\f.  My  natural  mistress     ■ 
Upon  these  jewels.  Sir— they're  fair  and  rich. 
And,  view  'em,  right—-— 

Cac,  To  doubt  em  is  an  heresy. 
Estif  A  thousand  ducats ;  His  upon  neces- 
sity [bom. 
Of  present  use;  her  husband,  Sir^  is  stub» 
Cac.  Long  may  he  be  so ! 
Est{f.  She  desires  wiihal 
A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person; 
And,  when  you  please  to  do  her  so  much  ho- 
Cac.  Come,  let*s  dispatch.          [nour— - 
Est{f,  In  troth  I've  heard  her  say.  Sir, 
Of  a  fat  man,  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 
But  in  this  business.  Sir 
Cac.  Let's  do  it  first. 
And  then  dispute;  the  lady's  use  may  long 
for't. 
Estif  All  secrecy  she  would  desire;  she 
told  me 
How  wise  you  are. 

Cac.  We  are  not  wise  to  talk  thus: 
Carry  her  the  gold ;  I'll  look  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  prithee  come,  I  long  to  serve  thy  lady. 


3*  PH  colt  you  once  more.']  To  colt,  in  our  author's  time,  signified  to  fool,  to  trick,  or  to 
deceive.  So,  in  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  ii.  scene  ii.  FatstafF  says,  *  What  a  plamie 
'  mean  you  to  colt  me  thus? '  Again,  in  the  Discovery  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  p.  8.  '  For 
'  the  other  was  de)>arted  from  him  but  two  days  before,  and  left  his  testimonial  behind  him  in 

*  this  man's  hands  to  keepe:  whereby  he  was  in  good  time  preserved,  and  they  colled  like 

•  knaves  very  prettily.'  /?. 
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Tjong  monstrously  I  Now,  .valour^  I  shall  meet 

You  that  dare  dukes!  [you, 

£st\f.  Green  gooae,  you* re  now  lu  sippets. 

[Exeunt. 

JEnter  the  Duke,  Sanchio,  Juan,  andAlonzo, 

Duke,  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I  shall 
prevent  him ; 
I  have  a  toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide. 
And  suddenly,  and   strangely.     Hdre,  don 
Do  you  pr&icnt  it  to  hiui.  f  Juan, 

Juan.  I  am  commaWed.  [^ExU. 

Duke,  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity. 
And  moulded   to  the  height,  contemn  his 
maker,  [must  not  be. 

Curb  the  free  hand  that  framM  him?  This 
Sane.    That  such  an  oyster-shell  should 
hold  a  pearl. 
And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison !  Was  she 
Made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing,^* 
To  let  a  slovenly  unwieldy  fellow. 
Unruly  and  self-will'd,  dispose  her  beauties  ? 
We  suffer  all.  Sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse; 
She  should  shine  where  she  might  shew  like 
herself,  [mire  her. 

An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  ad- 
And  shed  her  beams  upon  her  friends.    We're 
guird  all,  ftience. 

And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  pa- 
If  she  be  ravish'd  thus. 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sanchio, 
We'll  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 
In  her  clear  orb.  But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  this  part  of  dpain,  and  have  that 
slubber'd ! 
Alon.  *Tis  every  good  man's  cause,  and  we 
must  stir  in  it.  [us, 

Duke.  I'll  warrant  he  shall  be  clad  to  please 
And  glad  to  share  too;  We  shall  near  anon 
A  new  song  from  him  >  let's  attend  a  little. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Leon,  and  Juan  with  a  commission, 

Leon.  Cornel,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  this 
nobleness. 

I  should  have  been  your  officer,  'tis  true.  Sir; 

(And  a  proud  man  1  should  have  been  to've 
serv'd  you)  [favours. 

It  has  pleas'd  the  king,  out  of  his  boundless 

To  make  me  your  companion ;  this  commission 

Gives  me  a  troop  of  horse. 

Juan.  I  rejoice  at  it,  [ps'^y  j 

And  am  a  glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  com- 

I'm  sure  the  king  knows  you  are  newly  mar- 
ried, 

'*  Was  she  made  to  he  the  matter  of  her  ow?i  widoing?^  Thus  the  former  editions.  The 
confusion  of  the  measure  is  easily  adjusted;  but  1  suspect  a  more  material  corruption;  fpr 
unless  matter  may  be  allowed  to  signify  cause,  I  can  make  no  sense  of  the  passage.  Materia 
in  Latin,  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense:  1  therefore  let  it  stand,  though  I  doubt  whether  the 
original  might  not  have  run, 

Was  she 

Made  to  he  th*  maker  of  her  own  undmng  T 

fi  f.  The  mak^r  of  Leon,  aa  the  Duke  had  before  c,?ll'jd  licr.  Sewarrf. 


And  out  of  that  respect  givea  you  more  time» 
Sir.  [commands  me, 

Leon.  Within  four  days.  I'm  gotne,  so  he 
And  'tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it; 
The  time  grows  shorter  still.    Are  your  goods 

Juan.  They  are  aboard.  [ready  I 

L^on.  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir. 

Leon,  D'ye  hear,  ho ! 
Go,  carry  this  unto  your  mistress.  Sir, 
And  let  her  see  how  much  the.  king  has  ho> 

nour'd  me; 
Bid  her  be  lusty,  she  must  make  a  soldier. 

[Exit  Serv. 
Lorenzo ! 

Enter  Lorenzo, 
Lor.  Sir. 

Leon.  Go,  take  down  all  the  hangings. 
And  pack  up  all  my  cloaths,  my  plate  and 

jewels. 
And  all  the  furniture  that's  portable. 
Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  'tis  necessary 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  ho* 

nour. 
And,  do  you  hear,  let  all  your  lady's  wardrobe 
Be  safely  plac'd  in  trunks ;  they  must  along  too. 
Lor.  VVhither  must  they  go.  Sir? 
Leon.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo, 
And  you  and  all ;  I  will  not  leave  a  turn-spit. 
That  has  one  dram  of  spleen  against  a  Dutch- 
man, [made  us  all.  Sir ; 
Lor^  Why  then,  St.Jaques,  hey!  you've 

And,  if  we  leave  you ^Does  my  lady  go  too  ? 

Leon,  The  stuff  must  go  to-morrow  tow'rdt 
the  sea.  Sir ; 
All,  all  must  go. 

Lor.  Why,  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diego  1 
Come,  help  me;    come,  come,  boys;    soU 

dadoes,  comrades! 

We'll  flay  these  beer-bellied  rogues!   come 

away  quickly !  [Exit, 

Juan,  H'has  taken  a  hraye  way  to  save  his 

honour,  [dearly. 

And  cross  the  duke;  now  I  shall  lave  him 

By  th'  life  of  credit,  thou' rt  a  noble  gentleman. 

Enter  Margarita,  led  hy  two  Ladies. 

Leoji.  Why,  how  now,  wife?  what,  sick 
at  my  preferment? 
This  is  not  kindly  done. 

Marg.  No  sooner  love  you. 
Love  you  entirely.  Sir,  brought  to  coDoider 
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11)e  goodness  of  your  mind  and  mine  own 

But  lose  you  instantly,  be  divorced  from  you? 
This  is  a  crueitjr :  1*11  to  the  king. 
And  te}l  him  *tis  unjust  to  nart  two  souls^ 
Two  minds  so  nearly  mix'a. 
Leon,  By  no  means,  sweetheart !  [I  am— 
Marg.  If  he  were  married  but  four  days,  as 
Zeon,  He*d  hang  himself  the  fifth,  or  fly 
his  country.  [Aside. 

Marg,  He*d  make  it  treason  for  that  tongue 
that  durst 
But  talk  of  war,  ot  any  thing  to  vex  htm. 
You  shall  not  go. 

Leon.  Indera  I  must,  sweet  wife. 
What^  shall  I  lose  the  king  for  a  few  kisses? 
We'll  have  enough. 

Marg,  I'll  to  the  duke  my  cousin. 
He  shall  to  th'  king. 

Leon.  He  did  me  this  ^reat  office,      f  now 
I  thank  his  Grace  for*t  j  should  I  pray  him 
T*  undo't  asain?  Fy,  'twere  a  base  discredit. 
Marg.  'Would  I  were  able.  Sir,  to  bear 
you  company ;  [merry  I 

How  willing  should  I  be  then,  and  how 
I  will  not  lire  alone. 
Leon.  Be  in  peaces  you  shall  not. 

[Knock  toithin, 
Marg.  What knocking's  this?  Oh,Heav*n, 
my  head !  why,  rascals ! 
I  think  die  war's  begun  i'  th'  house  already. 
'  Leon.  The  preparation  is ;  they're  takmg 
down  (jewels. 

And  pcking  up  the  hangings,   plate  and 
And  all  those  furnitures  that  shall  befit  me 
When  I  lie  in  garrison. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coachman.  Must  the  coach  go  too.  Sir? 

Leon.  How  will  your  lady  pass  to  th'  sea 

else  easily ;  [it. 

We  shall  find  shipping  for't  there  to  transport 

Marg.  I  00?  alas! 

Leon,  ril  have  a  main  care  of  you ; 
I  know  you're  sickly ;  he  shall  drive  the  easier. 
And  all  accommodations  shall  attend  you. 

Marg.  'Would  I  were  able! 

Leon.  Come,  I  warrant  you ; 
Am  not  I  with  you,  sweet?  Are  her  cloaths 

pack'd  up. 
And  all  her  linens?  Give  your  maids  direc- 
tion; [commanded 
You  know  my  time's  but  short,   and  I'm 

Marg.  Let  me  have  a  imrse. 
And  all  such  necessary  people  with  me. 
And  an  easy  bark ! 

Leon.  It' shall  not  trot,  I  warrant  you; 
Cun'ct  it  may  sometimes. 

Marg.  I  am  with  child.  Sir. 

Leon.  At  four  days'  warning?  this  is  some- 
thing speedy.  [West  wind? 
Do  you  conceive,  as  our  jennets  do,  with  a 
>ly  neir  will  be  an  arrant  fleet  one,  lady; 
1*11  swear  you  were  a  maid  when  I  first  lay 
wllii  yoy. 


Marg.  Pray,  do  not  swear;  I  thou^t  t 
was  a  maid  too ; 
But  we  may  both  be  oozen'd  in  that  pmnt.  Sir. 

Leon.   In  such  a  straight  point,  sure  I 
could  not  err,  madam. 

Juan.  This  is  another  tenderness  to  tiy  hint ; 
Fetch  her  up  now. 

'     Marat.  You  must  provide  a  cradle. 
And  what  a  trouble's  that! 

Leon.  The  sea  shall  rock  it,  [^hcri 

'Tis  the  best  nurse;  'twill  roar  and  rock  \ogc^ 
A  swinging  storm  will  sing  you  sucb  a  lullaby ! 

Marg.  r  aith,  let  me  stay,  I  shall  but  shame 
you.  Sir. 

Leon,  An  you  were  a  thousand  shames,  yoo 
shall  along  with  me; 
At  home  I'm  sure  you'll  prove  a  million: 
Every  man  carries  the  bundle  of  his  sins 
Upon  his  owiT^icky  yoifaff  mine;  Pli  sweat 

■""for  you. 

Enier  Duke,  AlomOf  and  SancMo. 

Duke.  What,  Sir,  preparing  for  your  noble 
*Tis  well,  and  CuU  of  care :  [jon/nej*  ? 

I  saw  vour  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war. 
And  knew  you'd  prove  some  good  man  for 
your  country ;  [don  , 

Therefore,  fair  cousin,  with  your  gentle  par- 
I  got  this  place.    What,  mourn  at  bis  ad^ 
vanoemerit?  [cousin ; 

You  are  to  blame;  he'll  come  acain,  sweet 
Mean  time,  like  sad  Penelope  amfsage. 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  huswifdy — 

Leon,  No,  Sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  tnat 
solitariness;  [quarters 

She's  young,  and  grief  or  ill  news  from  those 
May  daily  cross  her;  she  shall  go  along.  Sir. 

Uuke.  By  no  means,  captain ! 

Leon.  By  all  means,  an't  please  ye. 

Duke    What,  take  a  young  and  tender- 
bodied  lady,  [tumults; 
And  expose  her  to  those  dangers,  and  those 
A  sickly  lady  too ! 

Leon.  'Twill  make  her  well.  Sir ; 
There's  no  such  friend  to  health  as  whole* 
some  travel. 

Sane.  Away,  it  must  not  be. 

Alon.  It  ought  not.  Sir; 
Go  hurry  her!  It  is  not  humane,  captnin. 
.     Dm  At.  I  cannot  blame  her  tears;  twght  her 

with  tempests. 
With  thunder  of  the  war! 
I  dear  swear,  if  she  wrrc  able 

Leon.  She's  most  able:  [no  remedr. 

And  pray  ye  swear  not;  she  must  go,  there's 
Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  you  hud  to  }>ari  u^j. 
Which  I  smell  tt)o  rank,  too  open,  too  evident, 
(And  I  must  tell  you,  Sir,  'tis  most  unnobk) 
Shall  hinder  me :  Had  she  but  ten  hours*  Hie, 
Nay  less,  but  two  hours',  I  would  have  her 

with  me, 
I  would  not  leave  her  fame  to  so  much  ruin. 
To  such  a  desolation  and  discredit. 
As  her  i^eakness  and  your  hot  will  would 
work  her  to. 
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Etder  Perez* 

What  masque  is  this  now? 

More  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  my  sufferance? 

What  cousin's  this? 

Juan.  Michael  van  Owl,  how  dost  thou? 
In  what  dark  barn,  or^^  tod  of  aged  ivy. 
Hast  thou  Iain  hid?  [colonel, 

Perez.  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow. 
And  people  must  conceal,  and  shine  again. 
Yott*Te  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may 

say,  gentlemen; 
A  pretty  house  you  see,  handsomely  seated. 
Sweet  and  convenient  walk^  the  waters  crystal. 

Alon.  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a  French  taylor,  [tians. 
That  has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  j»f  fus- 

Perez,  1  see  you're  packing  now,  my  geutle 
cousin. 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so ; 
*Ti8  true  I  do.    You  were  merry  when  I  was 

last  here. 
But  'twas  your  will  to  try  my  i>atience,  madam. 
I*m  sor^  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  longer ; 
Yet  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honour*d 

cousin. 
This  house  and  all  I  have  are  all  your  servants. 

Leon.  What  house,  what  pleasure.  Sir? 
what  do  you  mean? 

Perez,    You  hold  the  jest  so  stiff*,  'twill 
prove  discourteous: 
This  Douse  I  mean,  the  pleasures  of  this  place. 

XeMi.  And  what  of  tnem  ? 

Perez,  They're  mine»  Sir,  and  you  know  it ; 
My  wife*s  1  mean,  and  so  conferr'd  upon  me.- 
The  hangings.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  your  ser- 
That  are  so  busy  in  their  offices,  [vants, 

A^rain  to  minister  to  their  right  iises; 
I  snail  take  view  o*  th'  plate  anon,  and  furni- 
tures [cousin. 
That  are  of  under  place.  You*re  merry  still. 
And  of  a  pleasant  constitution ;  [pUcitum, 
Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad 

Leon.  Prithee,  good  stubborn  wife,  tell  me 
directly,  [nestly. 

Good  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell  me  ho- 
ls this  my  kinsman? 

Marg,  I  can  tell  you  nothing. 

Letm,  Tve  mauy  kinsmen,  but  so  mad  a  one. 
And  so  phantastick All  the  house? 

Perez.  All  mine,  [ace  on't. 

And  all  within  it.  I  will  not  bate  you  an 
Can  you  not  receive  a  noble  courtesy,  [coz. 
And  quietly  and  handsomely,  as  you  ought. 
But  you  must  ride  o'th*  top  on't? 

Leon.  Canst  thou  fight? 

Perez.  Til  tell  you  presently;  l/conld  hare 
done.  Sir. 


Leon.  For  you  must  law  and  claw  before  you 

get  it. 
Juan.  Away ;  no  quarrels! 
Leon.  Now  I  am  more  temperate,  [lam^ 
I'll  have  it  prov'd,  if  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  Bed- 
Ne\er  in  lov^,  (for  that's  a  luriac}')  '  [for. 
No  great  state  left  you  that  you  never  look'd 
Nor  cannot  manage,  (that's  a  rank  drMemper) 
That  vou  were  christen'd^  and  who  a'Qswer'd 

for  you  I 
And  then  I  yield.  [i*th'  ftoon ; 

Perez,  H  as  half  persuaded  me  1  was  bred 
I  have  ne'er  a  bush  at  my  breech?  Are  not 

we  both  mad, 
And  is  not  this  a  fantastick  house  we're  in, 
And  all  a  dream  we  do?  Will  you  walk  out. 
And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently         [Sir? 
Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee. 
Brick  me  Into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimney- 
piece,  [cutter. 
And  say  I  was  one  o'th'  Caesars,  done  by  a  seal* 
Leon,  ril  talk  no  more;  come,  well  away 

immediately. 
Marg.  Why  then,  the  house  is  his,  and  all 
that's  in  It; 
(I'll  give  awa^  my  skin,  but  I'll  undo  you!) 
I  gave  it  to  his  wifb :  You  must  restore.  Sir, 
And  make  a  new  provision. 
Perez.  Am  1  mad  now. 
Or  am  I  christen'd?  You,  my  Paganxousin, 
My  mighty  Mahound'^  kinsman,  what  quirk 

now? 
You  shall  be  welcome  all ;  I  hope  to  see.  Sir, 
Your  Grace  here,  and  my  coz;  we  are  all 

soldiers. 
And  most  do  naturally  for  one  another. 
Duke.  Are  you  blank  at  lliis?  then  I  must 
tell  you.  Sir,  ,  [pleasure. 

You've  no  command!  Now  you  may  gQ.at 
And  ride  your  ass-troop :  'Twas  a  trick  I  us'd 
To  try  your  j,ea1ousy,  upon  entreaty. 
And  saving  ^*  of  your  wife. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me. 
Nor  slirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections. 
You  have  more  furniture,  more  houses,  ladj* 
And  rich  ones  too,  I  will  make  bold  with* 

those; 
And  you  have  land  i'th*  Indies,  as  I  take  it; 
Thither  we'll  go,  and  view  a  while  those 

'    climates. 
Visit  YOur  factors  there,  that  may  betray  you: 
'Tis  done;  we  must  go. 

Marg.  Now  thou'rt  a  brave  gentleman. 
And,  by  this  sacred  light,  I  love  thee  dearly, 
The  house  is  none  of  yours,  I  did  but  jest. 
Sir;  {vanish} 

Nor  you  are  no  cot  of  mine;  I  beseech  you 
I  tell  you  Win,  youVe  no  more  right  than  h« 
has;" 


^   .  w  Tod.]  A  bash. 

"  Mahound.'i  ^  P-  *20  of  this  vol.  ^  Saving.]  Perhaps  we  should  read  craving. 

''  /  tell  you  plain,  you  have  no  moro  right  than  he 
flat,  that  senseless  things  your  wife  has  once  more  fooVd  you^  Who  can  be  the  person 
*i«tnt  here  by  he  that  senseless  thing  ?  Cacafoeo  is  absent,  and  no  other  will  answer  the  cha* 
Vol.  I.  ^  aU      ' 
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That,  Mnieleas  thing,  your  wife^  has  once  more 
Go  you,  and  consioer!  [fool'd  ye; 

Leon,  Good  morrow^  my  sweet  cousin  1 
I  should  be  glad.  Sir 

Perez,  By  this  hand  she  dies  for^i^ 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her!  [Ert/. 

Juan,  These  are  fine  toys. 

Marg,  Let  me  request  you  stay  but  one 
poor  month. 
You  shall  have  a  commission^  and  I'll  go  too; 
Give  me  but  will  so  far. 


Leon,  Well,  I  will  try  you. 
Good  morrow  to  your  grace;  we*ve  private 
business. 
Duke,  If  I  miss  thee  again,  I  am  an  arrant 

bungler. 
Juan.  Thou  shalt  have  my  command,  and 
I'll  march  under  thee; 
Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shalt  be  baffled^ 
Thou  art  so  brave  a  fellow. 

Alon,  I  have  seen  visions!  [Eamin/. 


ACT  V. 


ISntir  Letn  wkh  a  letter,  and  Margarita. 

Leon.  f^OME  hither,  wife;    d'you  know 
^        this  hand) 

Marg.  I  do,  Sir; 
Tis  Estifania's,  that  was  once  my  woman. 

Leon,  Se  writes  to  me  here,  that  one  Ca^ 
cafogo. 
An  usttring  ieweUer*s  son  (I  know  the  rascal) 
Is  mortally  fallen  in  love  with  you— 

Marg,  He  is  a  monster:  Deliver  me  from 
mountains!  ^         [people? 

Leon.  D*  you  go  a-birding  for  all  sorts  of 
And  this  evening  will  come  to  you  and  shew 

you  jewels. 
And  offers  any  thing  to  get  access  to  you: 
If  I  can  make  or  sport  or  profit  on  him, 
(For  he  u  fit  for  both)  she  bids  me  use  him ; 
And  so  I  will,  be  yon  conformable. 
And  follow  but  my  will. 

Marg.  1  shall  not  fail.  Sir.  [think  ? 

'  Leon.  Will  the  duke  come  again,  d*you 

Marg.  No,  sure.  Sir, 
H*  has  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 

Leon.  Nor  bring  you  to  him,  if  my  wit 
hold,  fair  wife! 
Lei*s  in  to  dinner.  IRxeunf. 

Enter  Peiez. 

Perez,  Had  I  but  lungs  enough  to  bawl 
sufficiently,  [hear  me. 

That  all  the  queans  in  Christendom  niight 
That  men  might  run  away  from  the  conta- 
eion,      ^  [treason, 

I  had  my  wish :  'Would  it  were  most  high 
Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry ! 


I  mean  for  any  man  that  would  live  hand- 
somely. 

And  like  a  gentleman,  in*s  wits  and  credit. 

What  toruients  shall  I  put  her  to?  Phalaris' 
bull  now 

Pox,  they  love  bulling  too  well,  iho'  tb«y 
smoak  for*t 

Cut  her  a-pieces?  ev*ry  piece  wUl  live  stilly 

And  ev'ry  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief; 

They  have  so  many  lives,  there's  no  hanging 
of 'em; 

They're  too  liglu  to  drown,  they're  cork  and 
feathers; 

To  burn  too  cold,  they  live  like  salamanders) 

Under  huge  heaps  of  stones  to  bury  her. 

And  so  depress  her  as  they  did  the  giants? 

She  will  move  under  more  than  built  old 

I  must  destroy  her.  [Babek 

Enter  Caca/ogo,  with  a  casket. 

Cue.  Be  cozen'd  by  a  thing  of  clouts,  a  she 
moth,  r<^l^<^^ted. 

That  ev'ry  silk-man's  shop  breeds!    to   be 

And  of  a  tnousand  ducats,  by  a  whim-wham? 
Perez.  Who*s  that  is  cheated?  speak  again, 
thou  vision ! 

But  art  thou  cheated?  minister  some  comfort! 

Tell  me  directly,  art  thou  cheated  bravely? 

Come,  prithee  come;  art  thou  so  pure  a  cok« 
comb 

To  be  undone?  do  not  dissemble  with  me;  ' 

Tell  me,  I  conjure  thee. 
Cac,  Then  keep  thy  circle. 

For  Pm  a  spirit  wild  that  flies  about  thee. 

And,  whoe  er  thou  art,  if  thou  be'st  human. 


racber.    The  measure  b  evidently  co^ftised,  and  the  omission  of  the  pronoyn  will  restore  both 
that  and  the  sense.    X  read  there'fore, 


■       than  has 
That  tenseiets  thing    ■ 

pointing  to  a  chair,  table,  or  any  thing  near  her.  Seward. 

The  reading  we  have  adopted  in  the  text  is  with  no  alteration  of  the  words,  and  a  very 
small  variation  of  the  stops.  It  is  Perez  whom  she  calb  senseless  thing,  and  tells  him  his 
wife  has  duped  him  again;  and  that  ht  has  no  more  right  than  he  has,  pointing  to  any  indif« 
ferent  perK>n  in  company. 
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I'll  let  thee  plainly  know,  I'm  cheated  damn- 
ably. , 

Perez,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Car.  Dost  thou  laugh?  Damnably,  I  say, 
most  damnably^ 

Perez.  By  whom,  good  spirit?  speak,  speak ! 
ha,  ha,  hal 

Cac.  1*11  utter — ^laugh  'till  thy  lungs  crack 
—by  a  rascal  woman, 
A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman. 
Dost  thou  laugh  still? 

Perez,  I  must  laugh;  prithee  pardon  me; 
I. shall  laush  terribly. 

Cac.  1  shall  be  angry. 
Terribly  angry ;  I  have  cause. 

Perez.  That's  it. 
And  'tis  no  reason  but  thou  shouldstbe  angry. 
Angry  at  heart;  yet  I  must  laugh  still  at  tnee. 
By  a  woman  cheated?  art  sure  it  was  a  wo- 
man? 

Cwc,  1  shall  break  thy  head;  my  valour 
itches  at  thee.  [zen'd  ? 

.   Perez.  It  is  no  matter.    By  a  woman  co- 
A  real  woman?     ' 

Cac.  A  real  devil? 
Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains. 
How  rank  they  smell! 

Perez.  Sweet  cozen'd  Sir,  let  me  see  them ; 
I  have  been  cheated  too,  (I  would  have  you 

note  that) 
And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  also, 
A  scurvy  woman ;  I  am  undone,  sweet  Sir, 
Therefore  I  must  have  leave  to  laugh. 

Cac.  Pray  you  take  it ; 
You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe: 
What  need  we  fiddles,   bawdy  songs,  and 

sack,'* 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry? 

Perez.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [worth 

I've  seen  these  jewels;  what  a  notable  |)enny- 
Have  you  had  next  your  heart?  You  will  not 

take.  Sir, 
Some  twenty  ducats- 

Cac.  Thou  art  deceived ;  1*11  take 

Perez,  To  clear  your  bargain  how? 

Cac.  1*11  take  some  ten. 
Some  any  thing,  some  half  ten,  half  a  ducat 

Perez.  An  excellent  lapidary  set  these  stones 
sure; 
D*you  mark  their  waters? 


Cac.  Quicksand  choak  their  waters. 

And  hers  that  brought  'em  too!  But  I  shall 

find  her.  [hurt  her; 

Perez.  And  so  shall  I,  I  hope;  but  do  not 

You  cannot  find  in  all  this  kingdom, 

if  you  had  need  of  cozening,  (as  you  may 

have. 
For  such  gross  natures  will  desire  it  often^ 
It  is  at  some  time  too  a  fine  variety) 
A  woman  that  can  cozen  you  so  neatl;^. 
Sh*  has  taken  half  mine  anger  oflf  with  thia 
trick.  riw/. 

Cac.  If  I  were  valiant  now«  I'd  kQl  tiiis 
fellow ; 
I've  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch 
To  pay  for  twenty  rascals  lives  that  vex  me. 
I'll  to  this  lady ;  there  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Enter  Leon  and  Margarita, 

Leon.  Come,  we  11  away  unto  your  coun^ 

try- house. 
And  tnere  we'll  learn  to  live  contentedly : 
This  place  is  full  of  chaive,  and  full  of  hurry; 
No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities, 
Marg.  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  upon 

)rour  pleasure; 
Live  in  a  noUow  tree.  Sir,  I'll  live  with  you. 
Leon.  Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a 

true  one,  fband^ 

When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  hus- 
And  your  sick  will  aims  atthecare  ofnonour.^^ 
Why,  now  1  dote  upon  you,  love  you  dearly. 
Ana  my  rough  nature  falls  like  roaring  streams. 
Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 
Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 
A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman ! 
When  we  meet  such,  we  bear  our  stamps  on 

both  sides,  [virtues; 

And  thro*  the  world  we  hold  our  current 
Alone,  we're  single  medals,  only  faces. 
And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  useless  shadows. 
Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  of  that 

trouble; 
I'll  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant : 
Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends. 
They  shall  be  welcome  all ;  visit  acquaintance. 
Go  at  your  pleasure,  now  experience 
Has  link'd  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  good- 

ncss! 


'^  Bawdy  songs  and  sack.]  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text;  but  as  sack  and  skerry  are 
aupposed  to  nave  Setn,  in  Fletcher's  time,  the  same  wine,  it  is  very  probable  the  Poet  wrote, 

IFhat  need  we  fiddles ^  bawdy  songs,  and  sherry, 
fFhen  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry ; 

Bor  is  it  unlikely  that  these  two  lines  are  a  quotation  from  some  ballad,  then  well  known. 

3^  jind  your  sick  will  aims  at  the  care  of  honourj]  1  have  oflen  observed  that  corruptions 
that  leave  tolerable  sense  are  less  discoverable  than  those  that  destroy  the  sense  utterly;  1  make 
no  doubt  but  cure  here  is  the  true  word,  as  it  directly  answers  in  metaphor  to  the  sickness  of 
Estifania's  will  and  honour.  Seward.       , 

We  think  care  right;  and  understand  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be,  *  Now  your  will, 
'  sici  of  its  fornner  pursuits,  aims  to  take  cttre  of  your  honour.*  Her  honour,  not  having  been 
wounded,  could  not  want  cure.  It  is  not,  however,  wonderful  for  a  clerical  gentleman  to 
reject  the  care,  and  retain  the  cure. 
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[Clashing  swords,    A  cry  within, 
Down  with  their  swords! 
What  noise  is  this?  what  dismal  cry ) 

Marg.  Tis  loud  too: 
Sure  there's  some  mischief  done  i'  th*  street  ^ 
look  out  there. 
Leon*  Look  out,  and  help  I 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Oh,  Sir,  the  duke  Medina—  " 

Leon,  What  of  the  duke  Medina? 

Srrv,  Oh,  sweet  gentleman. 
Is  almost  slain. 

Marg,  Away,  away,  and  help  himl 
All  the  house  help ! 

\^Exeunt  Marg,  and  Serv, 

Leon.  How!  slain?  Why, Margarita!  why, 
wife! 
Sure,  some  new  device  they  have  afoot  again. 
Some  trick  upon. my  credit;  1  shall  meet  it. 
l*d  rather  guide  a  snip  imperial 
Alone,  and  in  a  Storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  Duke,  Mareariia,  Sanchio,  Alonzo, 
ana  Servant. 
Marg,  How  came  you  hurt.  Sir? 
Duke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  nohle 
colonel  'f 
My  cause  was  naught,  ibr  'twas  ahout  your 
honour,  •  [pers  j 

And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne'er  pros* 
And  he  has  left  me  thus.    For  charity. 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  tortur'd  bod^. 
That  ere  I  perish,  I  may  shew  my  pemtence! 
I  fear  Vm  slain. 

Leon.  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord. 
But  as  your  own. 

Duke.  1  thank  you,  noble  Sir. 
Leon.  To-bed  with  him;  and,  wife,  gjve 
your  attendance. 

Enter  Juan, 

Juan.  Doctors  and  surgeona 
Duke.  Do  not  dihqoiet  me. 
But  let  me  take  my  leave  in  peace. 

[Exeunt  Duke^  Sanchia,  Ahn, 
Marg.  Servm 
Leon.  Afore  me, 
Tis  rarely  counterfeited  I 

Juan,  I'rue,  it  is  so.  Sir;  fyou. 

And  take  you  heed  this  last  blow  do  notspail 


He  is  not  hnrt,  only  we  mttle  a  tcnffle. 

As  tho'  we  DurpoB*d  anger;  that  same  scratch 

On*s  hand  ne  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw 

companion,  [ningly. 

That  he  might  get  into  yoor  boose  more  cun- 
I  must  not  stay.    Stand  now,  and  yoa're  a 

brave  fellow. 
Leon.  I  thank  you,  noble  colonel,  and  I 

honour  you. 
Never  be  quiet?  [Exit  Juau» 

Enter  Margarita. 

Marg.  He's  most  dep'rate  ill.  Sir; 
I  do  not  think  these  ten  months  wilt  recover 
him.    .  [fool  in, 

Leon.  Does  he  hire  my  house  to  play  the 
Or  does  it  stand  on  ^ly  ground?    We're 
haunted !  [dreams  thus? 

Are  all  men  and  thdr  wives  troubled  with 
Marg.  What  ail  you,  Sir? 
Leon,  Nay,  what  ail  you,  sweet  wife. 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  on  my  patience? 
What  dost  thou  see  in  me,  that  I  snoold  so& 

fer  thus? 
Have  not  I  done  my  part  like  a  true  husband. 
And  paid  some  desperate  debu  you  never 
lookMfor? 
Marg,  You  have  done  handsomely,  I  must 
confess.  Sir.  [hawk? 

Leon.  Have  I  not  kept  thee  waking  like  a 
And  watch'd  thee  with  delights  to  satisfy  thee. 
The  very  tithes  of  which  \md  won  a  widow? 
Marg.  Alas,  I  pity  you. 
Leon.  Thoult  make  me  angry ; 
Thou  oei'cr  saw*st  me  mad  yet. 

Marg,  You  are  always. 
You  carry  a  kind  of  Bedlam  still  about  you. 
Leon.  If  thou  pursu'st  me  further,  I  run 
stark  mad; 
If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes  or  gentlemen, 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  shall  he  desperate! 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  feel  I  know  it. 
Are  yon  so  hot  that  no  nedge  can  contain  you? 
rU  bare  thee  let  blood  in  all  the  yeins  about 

thee, 
I'll  have  thy  thoughts  found  too,  and  have 

them  open'd. 
Thy  spiritt  purg'd,  for  those  are  th^  that  fire 

you; 
Thy  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maid. 
And  all  her  servile  laboors  thou  thalt  reach 
•t,'« 


3*  And  all  those  servile  labours  that  she  reach  at,]  This  not  being  grammar,  Mr.  Syropson 
concurred  with  me  in  reading  tkou  shatt  for  that  she.  But  he  has  some  exception  to  the  verb 
reacht  or  at  least  thinks  «tf«fa/  might  better  express  the  idea  required ;  but  reach  is  used  in  ano- 
ther play  exactly  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  therefore  undoubtedly  the  true  word.        Seward* 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach  at, 

without  mentioning  the  variation  of  those  to  her.    We  think  tome  words  are  lost  herej  the 
first  line  might  run. 


And  all  those  servile  labours  ih$i  At  Q,vn$, 
Thou  shalt  reach  at,  and,  Ike. 


The 
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And  go  thro*  cbearfal1y>  or elM  sleep  empty; 
That  matd  shall  He  by  me,  to  teach  you  auty> 
Yoa  in  a  pallet  by»  to  hamble  yoo. 
And  gricA'e  for  what  you  lose. 
Man,  Tve  lost  myself.  Sir, 
And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience; 

[Kneeis, 
My  wantonness,  my  stnbbomness,  I've  lost 

too: 
And  now,  by  that  pure  faith  good  wives  are 

crown'd  with. 
By  your  own  nobleness— 
Lean.  I  take  yoo  up, 

(Enter  AUea.) 

And  wear  yoa  next  my  heart;  see  yon  be 

worth  It. 
Now,  what  with  you? 

Altea.  I  come  to  tell  my  lady. 
There  is  a  fulsome  fellow  would  fain  speak 
with  her.  [him, 

LeofL  Tis  Cacafogo;  go,   and  entertain 
And  draw  him  on  with  hopes. 

Afar^.  1  shall  observe ^ou.  [man; 

Leon,  i  have  a  rare  design  upon  that  gentle- 
And  you  most  work  too. 

AUea,  I  shall.  Sir,  most  willingly. 

Leon.  Away  then  both,  and  keep  him  close 

in  some  place,  [too ; 

From  the  duke's  ught;  and  keep  the  duke  in 

Make  'eiu  believe  Both:  1*11  find  time  to  cure 

'cm.  \^ExeunL 

Enter  Perez  and  Est{fania. 

Perez.  Why,  how  dar*st  thou  meet  me 

agaun,  thou  rebel. 
And  know*t  how  thou  hast  ns'd  me  thrice, 

thou  rascal  ?  [geance. 

Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  ven- 
No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  tnee  from  my  fury. 
But  thou  mint  meet  me  face  toiaoe  tokill  thee? 
1  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly. 
But  now  thou  com*st  to  invite  me,  and  com  st 

npon  me:  [manner,^' 

How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i'  th' 
And  ready  for  the  halter,  dost  thoo  look  noyr  I 
Thou  hast  a  handng  look,  thou  scurvy  thing! 
Hast  ne'er  a  knife. 

Nor  never  a  strins,  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium? 
Be  there  ik>  pitiful  *pothecaries  in  this  town. 
That  have  compassion  npon  wretched  women. 
And  dare  administer  a  dram  of  rata-bane. 
But  thou  mnst  fall  to  me? 
Estif,  I  know  you've  mercy. 
Perez.  If  I  had  tons  of  mercy,  thou  de- 

serv'stnone;  [houses 

What  new  trick's  now  afoot,  and  what  new 


Hrive  yon  i*  th'  air?  what  orchards  in  ap- 
parition? 
What  canst  thoa  say  for  thy  life? 

Estif.  Little  or  nothing;  [less 

I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  1  know  'tis  ust> 
To  beg  for  mercy.    Pray,  let  me  draw  my 

bm)k  out, 
And  pray  a  little! 

Perez.  Do;  a  very  little. 
For  I  have*  further  business  than  thy  killing; 
I've  money  yet  to  borrow.    Speak  when  you 
are  ready. 
Estif.  Now,  now.  Sir,  now!    [Skews  a 
pistol.']  Come  on!  d'you  start  off  from  me? 
D'you  sweat,  great  captain?  have  you  seeu  a 
spirit? 
Perez    Do  you  wear  guns? 
Estif.  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,  Sir, 
And  by  that  privilege  I  may  be  arm'd. 
Now,  .wliai's  tlie  news?  and  lei's  discourse 

more  friendly. 
And  talk  of  our  afiairs  in  peace. 

Perez.  Let  me  see,  [one. 

Prithee,  let  me  see  thy  gun  j  'tis  a  very  pretty 
Estif.  No,  no.  Sir;  you  shall  feel. 
Perez.  Hold,  hold,  you  villain! 
What,  thine  own  husband  ? 

Estif  Let  mine  own  husband  then 

Be  in's  own  wits.    There,  there's  a  thonsand 

ducaul  [kill  me. 

Who  must  provide  for  you?  And  yet  you'll 

Perez.  I  will  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thousand 

millions. 
Estif.  When  will  you  redeem  your  jewels3^ 
I  hare  pawn'd  'em. 
You  see  for  what ;  we  must  keep  touch. 

Perez.  I'll  kiss  thee. 
And  get  as  many  more,  I'll  make  thee&mou*. 
Had  we  the  house  now ! 

Estif  Come  a'ong  with  me ; 
If  that  be  vanish'd,  there  be  more  to  hire.  Sir. 
Perez.  I  see  I  am  an  ass,  when  thou  ast 
near  me.  [^Exeuni, 

Enter  Leon,  Margarita,  and  AUea, 
wUh  a  taper.. 
Leon,  Is  the  fool  come? 
AUea.  Yes,  and  i'  th*  cellar  fast,       [him ; 
And  there  he  slays  his  good  hour  till  1  call 
He  will  make  dainty  musick  'mong  the  sack- 
huts,  [ber. 
I've  put  him  just.  Sir,  under  the  duke's  cham- 
Leon.  It  is  the  belter. 
AUea.  He  has  giv'n  me  royally. 
And  to  my  lady  a  whole  loaJ  of  Portigues. 
Leon.  Better  and  better  still.    Go,  Mar-i 
garita. 


The  whole  context  proves  this  to  have  been  the  seme  of  the  passage;  but  the  exact  toordt  it  i  j 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

'»  Taken  T  /A'  manner.]  Thb  being  intelligible  may  remain  in  the  text,  but  it  will  adm  ii 
a  doubt  whether  matter  be  not  the  true  word :  i.  e  taken  in  the  fact.  Seward. 

Taken  in  the  mannsr  is  a  law-term,  and  is  mentioned  in  se^^eral  acts  of  parliament.  T?  w 
expression  occurs  also  in  Shakespeare.  It  signifies  taken  in  the  verufact;  and  it  is  whimsic  al 
that  Mr.  Seward,  though  ignorant  of  the  phrase,  should  have  explamed  it  rightly. 
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Now  play  your  prize:  You  say  yoa  dare  be 
I'll  put  you  to  your  test^  [honesty 

marg.  Secure  yourself  Sir; 
Give  me  the  canale;  pass  away  in  silence. 
[Exeunl  Leon  andAltea,  Marg,  knocks. 

Duke.  \wi(hin.']  Who's  there?  Oh»  oh ! 

Marg.  My  lord! 

Duke,  [within.']  Have  you  brought   me 

Marg.  1  have,  my  lord:  [comfort? 

Come  forth;  'tis  I.    Come  gently  out;  1*11 
help  you; 

(Enter  Duke,  in  a  gown.) 

Come  softly  too.    How  do  you? 

Dtfke.  Are  there  none  here?  [Noise  helow. 
Let  me  look  round ;  we  cannot  be  too  wary. 
Ohy  let  me  bless  this  hour!  Are  you  alone, 
sweet  friend  ? 
Marg.  Alone,  to  comfort  you. 

[Cacqfogo  makes  a  noise  helow. 
Duke.  What's  that  you  tumble?  ♦• 
I've  heard  a  noise  this  half-hour  under  me, 
A  fearful  noise. 

Marg.  The  (at  thing^s  mad  i*  th*  cellar, 

[Aside. 
And  stumbles  from  one  hogshead  to  another; 
Two  cups  more,  and  he  ne'er  shall  find  the 
way  out. —  [chearfully; 

What  do  you  fear  ?  Come,  sit  down  by  me, 
Myhusband's  safe.    How  do  your  wounds? 

Duke.  I've  none,  lady; 
My  wounds  I  counterfeited  cunningly, 

{^Noise  helow. 
And  feign'd  the  quarrel  too,  to  enjoy  you, 

sweet : 
LiCt's  lose  no  time.  Hark,  the  same  noise  again! 
Marg.  What  noise?  why  look  you  pde? 
I  hear  no  stirring. 
fThis  goblin  in  the  vault  will  be  so  tippled !) 
You  are  not  well,  I  know  by  your  flying  fancy; 
Your  body's  ill  at  ease;  your  wounds— 

Duke,  i  ve  none; 
I  am  as  lusty,  and  as  full  of  health, 
Hi^h  in  my  blood— 

Marg.  Weak  in  your  blood,  you  would  say. 
How  wretched  is  my  case,  willingto  please  you. 
And  find  you  so  disable! 
Duke.  Believe  me,  lady— 
Marg   I  know,  you'll  venture  all  you  have 
to  satisfy  me. 
Your  life  I  know ;  but  is  it  fit  I  spoil  you? 
Is  it  my  love,  d|you  think? 

Cac.  [helow.}  Here>  to  the  duke! 
Duke,  It  nam'd  me  ceruinly ; 
I  heard  it  plainly  sound. 


Marg,  You  are  hurt  mortally. 
And  fitter  for  your  prayers.  Sir,  than  pleasure. 
What  starts  you  make?  I  would  not  kiss  yoa 
wantonly,  [husband, 

For  the  world's  wealth.    Have  I  secur'd  mj 
And  put  all  doubts  aside,  to  be  deluded? 
Cac.  [helow."]  I  come,  I  come. 
Duke,  Heav  n  bless  me! 
Marg.  And  bless  us  both,  for  sore  this  is 
the  devil  I  [you! 

I  plainly  heard  it  now;  he*ll  come  to  fetch 
A  very  spirit,  fbr  h6  spoke  under  ground. 
And  spoke  to  you  just  as  you  would  hare 
snatch'd  me.  |joa: 

You  are  a  wicked  man,  and  sure  this  haunts 
'Would  you  were  out  o'  th'  house! 

Duke.  I  would  I  were, 
O*  that  condition  I  had  ieap'd  a  window. 
Marg,  And  that's  the  least  leap,   if  yoo 
mean  to  'scape.  Sir. 
Why,  what  a  frantick  man  you  were  to  come 

here. 
What  a  weak  man  to  counterfeit  deep  wounds^ 
To  wound  another  deeper? 
Duke,  Are  you  honest  then? 
Marg.  Yes,  then,  and  now,  and  ever;  and 
excellent  honest. 
And  exercise  this  pastime  but  to  shew  yoa, 
Great  men  are  fools  sometimes  as  well  as 
wretches.  [of  life, 

•Would  you  were  well  hurt,  with  any  hop 
Cut  to  the  brains,  or  run  clean  through  the 

To  get  out  quietly  as  you  got  in.  Sir! 
I  wish  it  like  a  friend  that  loves  you  dearly; 
For  if  my  husband  take  you,  and  take  you  tiios 
A  counterfeit,  one  that  would  clip  his  credit. 
Out  of  bih  honour'he  must  kill  you  presemiy ; 
There  is  no  mercy,  nor  an  hour  of  pity: 
And  for  me  to  entreat  in  such  an  agony. 
Would  shew  me  little  better  than  one  guilty- 
Have  you  any  mind  to  a  lady  now? 

Duke.  ' W  ould  I  were  off  fair  1 
^1  fever  lady  caught  me  in  a  trap  more 

Marg,  if  you  be  well  aud  lusty — IV,  fy! 
shu&ke  not!  [now, 

You  say  you  love  me;  come,  come  bravely 
D«pise  all  danger;  I  am  ready  foryou. 

Jjuke,  She  mocks  my  misery:  Thou  cruel 
lady! 

Marg.  Thou  cruel  lordl  wouldst  thou  be* 

trtiy  my  honesty,  [band. 

Betray  it  in  mine  own  house,  wrong  my  hos- 

Like  a  night-thief,  thou  dar'st  not  name  by 

Duke,  Jam  most  miserable,     [day-light? 


^  ril  put  you  to  your  best.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  I  concurred  in  changing  this  to  test,  and 
Sve  both  had  quoted  the  same  expression, 

r  II  put  you  to  ike  test, 

Irom  the  second  scene  of  the  False  One.  Seward, 

^>  WhaVs  that  you  tumble  ?1  I  have  inserted  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Sympson*s  here,  as  more 
|)R]lber  to  the  context  than  the  old  reading.  Seward. 

The  variation  is,  Whats  thai  rumble?  The  omission  of  one  word^  and  change  of  another, 
fc  certainly  too  bold,  especially  where  the  old  text  is  good  sense. 
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Marg.  You  are  indeed; 
And,  bke  a  foolbh  thing,  you  have  made 

yourself  so. 
Could  not  your  own  discretion  tell  you.  Sir, 
When  1  was  married  I  was  none  of  yours  i 
Your  eyes  were  then  commanded  to  look  off 

me. 
And  I  now  stand  in  a  circle  and  secure; 
'Your  spells  nor  pow'r  can  never  reach  my 
body. 
Mark  me  but  this,  and  then.  Sir,  be  most  mi- 
serable; 
*Tis  sacrilege  to  violate  a  wedlock. 
You  rob  two  temples,  make  yourself  twice 

guilty. 
You  ruin  hers,  and  spot  her  noble  husband's. 
Duke,  Let  me  be  gone,  1*11  never  more  at- 
tempt you. 
Marg,  You  cannot  go;  'tis  not  in  me  to 
save  you: 
Dare  you  do  ill,  and  poorly  then  shrink  un- 
der it? 
Were  I  the' duke  Medina  I  would  fight  now. 
For  you  must  fight  and  bravely,  it  concerns 
you;  [Sir, 

You  do  me  double  wrong  if  you  sneak  off. 
And  all  the  world  would  say  I  lovM  a  coward ; 
And  you  must  die  too,  for  you  will  be  kill'd. 
And  leave  your  youth, your  honour, and  your 
state,  [Tiere. 

And  all  those  dear  delights  you  worshipp*d 
Duke,  The  noise  again!  [^Noise  below, 
Cac.  {below.']  Some  small  beer,  if  you  love 

me. 
Marg.  The  devil  haunts  you  sure;  your 
sins  are  mighty; 
A  drunken  devil  too,  to  plag;ue  your  villainy. 
Duke.  Preserve  me  but  this  once  I 
Marg,  There's  a  deep  well 
In  the  next  yard,  if  you  dare  venture  drown- 
It  is  but  death.  [ing: 

Dnke.  I  would  not  die  so  wretchedly. 
Marg,  Out  of  a  garret-window  1  will  let 
you  down  then ; 
But  say  the  rope  be  rotten ;  'tis  huge  high  too. 

Duke,  Have  you  no  mercy? 
'     Marg.  Now  you  are  frighted  thoroughly. 
And  find  what  lis  to  play  the  fool  in  vice,** 

♦*  And  find  what  Uis  to  play  the  fool  in  folly. 

And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  folly.]  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
by  a  slight  cast  of  the  printer's  eye,  words  that  belong  only  to  one  line  are  repeated  in  the  pre- 
ceding or  following  one,  and  in  that  case  they  frequently  exclude  words  that  may  be  totally 
different  in  all  their  letters.  This,  I  believe,  has  happeiaed  in  the  lines  referred  to,  where  the 
same  word  ends  both ;  and  as  it  does  not  make  absolute  nonsense  in  either  conjecture,  cannot 
easily  determine  to  which  it  belongs.  If  the  reader  thinks  playing  thejhol  in  folly  not  a  jus- 
tifiable expression,  he  will  chuse  to  discard  it  from  the  first,  and  Uien  $in  or  vice  may  supply 
the  vacancy;  but  as  I  think  the  expression  not  onjustifiable,  the  following  seems  to  me  to  bid 
fiiirest  for  halving  been  the  original. 


And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  folly, 
I'll  be  your  guard. 

Duke.  And  I'll  be  your  true  servant. 
Ever  from  this  hour  virtuously  to  love  you^ 
Chastely  and  modestly  to  look  upon  you. 
And  here  I  seal  it. 

Marg.  I  may  kiss  a  stranger. 
For  you  must  now  be  so. 

Enter  Leon,  Juetn,  Alonzo,  Sanchio,  Caca« 
fogo,  and  Altea, 

Leon.  How  do  you,  my  lord  ? 
Methinks  you  look  but  poorly  on  this  matter. 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you?  you  were  weU 

before. 

Pray,  Sir,  be  comforted ;  I  have  forgot  all. 

Truly  forgiven  too.    Wife,  you  are  a  right 

one,  [you. 

And  now  with  unknown  nations  I  dare  trust 

Juan.  No  more  fcigu'd  fights,  my  lord; 

they  never  prosper. 

Leofi,  Who's  this?  the  devil  in  the  vault? 

Altea.  Tis  he.  Sir,  (it. 

And  as  lovingly  drunk,  as  tho*  he  had  studied 

Cac.  Give  mc  a  cup  of  sack,  and  kiss  me, 

lady! 

Kiss  my  sweet  fiice,  and  make  thy  husband 

cuckold ! 
An  ocean  of  sweet  sack !  Shall  we  speak  trea- 
son? 
Leon.  He's  de^  ilish  drunk. 
Duke.  I  had  thought  h'  had  been  a  devil ; 
He  made  as  many  noises,  and  as  horrible. 
Leon,  Oh,  a  true  lover.  Sir,  will  lament 
loudly. 
Which  of  the  butts  is  your  mistress? 
Cae.  Butt  in  U)y  belly! 
Leon,  There's  two  in  thine  I'm  sure,  'tis 

grown  so  monstrous. 
Cac.  Butt  iu  thy  (ace! 
Leon.  Go,  carry  him  to  sleep. 
A  fool's  love  should  be  drunk ;  he  has  paid 

well  for't  too. 
When  he  is  sol)er,  let  him  out  to  rail. 
Or  hang  himself;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  him. 
'  [Exeunt  Cacajogo  and  Servant. 


And  find  what  *tis  to  play  the  fool  in  folly. 
And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  crime. 


Siyfard. 


Play  THE  FOOL  til  POLLY  is  a  poor  expression  at  any  rate.  We  think  Mr.  Seward's  first 
conjecture,  of  discatding  the  word  in  the  first  line,  happie*-  than  hb  second,  which  he  seems 
most  inclined  to  adopt. 
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Enier  Perez  end  Estifania, 


Leon.  \^  ho'h  ihis?  my  Mahound  cousin?  ♦' 

Perez.  Good,  Sir;  *  lis  very  good  1  'Would 
Vd  a  house,  too  I 
(For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air)  [yoii, 
My  Termagant  coz,  1  would  be  bold  to  tell 
I  durst  be  merr)'  too ;  I  tell  yoQ  plainly. 
You  have  a  pretty  seat,  you  have  the  luck  on't, 
A  pretty  \ai\y  too;  I  have  mis8*d  both : 
My  carpenter  buiit  in  a  mist,  I  thank  him ! 
Do  me  the  courtesy  to  let  me  see  it. 
See  it  but  once  more.  But  I  shall  cry  for  anger ! 
ril  hire  a  chandler's  shop  close  under  you. 
And,  for  my  foolery,  sell  sope  and  whip-cord. 
Nay,  ifyou  do  not  laugh  now,  and  laugh  hear- 
You  kre  a  fool,  coz.  [lily, 

Leon.  I  must  laugh  a  little, 
And  now  I've  done.    Coz,  thou  shall  live 
with  me,  [us. 

My  merry  coz ;  the  world  shall  not  divorce 
Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  thou  rhalt  never 
Will  this  content  thee?  [want 

Perez.  I'll  cry,  and  then  Til  be  thankful. 
Indeed  I  will,  and  I'll  be  honest  to  vou: 
I'd  live  a  swallow  here,  I  must  coniesi. 
Wife,  I  forgive  thee  all,  if  thou  be  honest. 
At  thy  peril,  1  believe  thee  exoeUcQt^ 


Esiif.  If  I  prove  otherwise,  let  me  beg  first- 

Leon.  Holo,  this  is  yours ;  some  rccompencc 
for  service: 
Use  it  to  nobler  ends  than  he  that  gave  it. 

Duke.  And  this  is  yours,  your  true  com- 
mission. Sir. 
Now  you  are  a  captain. 

Leon.  You're  a  noble  prince.  Sir; 
And  now  a  soldier,  gentlemen. ^^ 

Omnes.  We  all  rejoice  in't. 

Juan   Sir,  I  shall  wait  upon  you  thro*  all 

A  Ion,  And  1.  [fonuoes. 

Altea,  And  I  must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 

Leon.  Will  you  go,  sister? 

AUea.  Yes,  indeed,  good  brother; 
I  have  two  ties,  my  own  blood,  and  my  rois- 

Marg,  Issheyour  sbter?  [tress. 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife. 
And  my  best  sister;  for  she  prov'd  so,  wench  J 
When  she  deceiv'd  you  with  a  loving  husband. 

Altea.  I  would  not  deal  so  truly  forastran* 
ger. 

Marg.  Well,  I  could  chide  yoo; 
But  it  must  be  lovingly,  and  like  a  sister.-^— 
I'll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feast  you  no- 
bly, 
(For  now  I  have  an  honest  heart  to  love  yon) 
And  then  deliver  you  to  the  Uue  NeptuiM. 


♦'  Mv  Mahound  cousin. 

Jay  Termagant  coz.'}  In  an  old  play,  called  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  Tafau  says» 


•  I  am  so  haunted 


'  With  a  swaggering  captaine,  that  sweares  (God  bless  us) 
'  Like  a  very  Tarmagant,*  ice. 

And  Bishop  Hall's  Satires  begin  thus: 

'  Nor  Ladie's  %vanton  love,  nor  wand* ring  knight, 
'  Legend  I  out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dight ; 
<  Nor  frisht  the  reader  with  the  Fsfcan  vaunt 
'  Of  mi^tie  Mahound,  and  great  Termi^aain/.' 

Hamlet  says, '  I  could  have  such  a  fellow  whipt  foro*er-doing  Termagani,  Termagant  likewise 
occurs  in  King  and  No  King.    See  note  31  on  that  play.  -R, 

^  At  thji  peril,  I  believe  thee  excelieni. 

Estif.  If  J  prove  otkerwaysp  let  me  heg  first. 
Hold,  this  is  yours,  some  reampencefor  service^  The  latter  end  of  Perez's  speech  and 
Estifania* s  answer  nave  somedifEculties  in  them.  I  suppose  the  Pbets  meant  to  make  Peres 
say,  that  he  believ'd  his  wite  honest  at  her  peril,  because,  if  he  (bund  herotherways  he  would 
severely  punish  her.  She  answers ;  let  me  first  beg  luy  bresd  before  I  ptove  otherways.  The 
latter  |>art  of  the  speech,  I  think,  evidently  belonfls  to  LaM,  who  aives  Estifania  part  of  the 
money  which,  by  her  assistance,  he  had  got  from  CaoafiMO.  Skulard. 

^*  And  now  a  soldier,  gentlemen,  we  all  rtjoke  tii'/.J  I  atlifsl  ooriected  this  line  thus. 

And  now  a  soldier,  gentlemen. 
Omnes.  f9^e  aU  rtyeice  hCt. 

But  this,  as  well  as  the  old  corrupt  tei;t,  makes  thfee  redundant  tyOaUet  lo  the  verse.  The 
observation  of  this  immediately  discovered  a  more  probable  corruption,  vis.  that  the  word 
gentlemen,  only  denotes  the  speakers,  and  is  not  a  part  of  LeoeCs  apeoclu  SewotfL 

Mr.  Seward  therefore  reads. 

And  now  a  soldier. 

Gentl.  fVe  all  rejoice  in*/ ; 

but  we  think  his  first  correction  was  right.  Three  redundant  syllabks  often,  very  often^  oocof 
in  die  plays  of  our  Authois  and  their  cotemporaries,  and  even  in  Rowe. 
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Juan,  Yoar  colours  you  must  wear,  and 

wear  *em  proudlv. 
Wear  *ein  before  the  bullet,  and  in  blood  too: 
And  all  the  world  shall  know  we*re  Virtue's 

servants. 


Duke,  And  all  the  world  fball  know,  a 
noble  mind  . 
Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind. 

[Eseunt. 


EPILOGUE. 


Good  night,  our  worthy  friends!  and  may 

you  part 
Each  with  as  merry  and  as  free  a  heart 
As  you  came  hither !  To  those  noble  e^es, 
'VbU  deign  to  smile  on  our  poor  faculties. 


And  give  a  blessing  to  our  labouring  ends. 
As  we  hope  many  to  such  fortune  send 
Their  own  desires,   wives  fair  as  light,  as 
chaste!  [haste! 

To  those  that  live  by  spite,  wives  made  in 


Vol,.  I. 
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THE 


LAWS  OF  CANDY. 

A   TRAGI-COMEDY. 


This  Play  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  our  Poets ;  and  is  one  of  the  few 
which  are  not  totally  ascrihed  to  Fletcher  by  the  panegyrists.  Its  first  publication  was  in  tlie 
folio  of  l&^T.    It  ^as  Iain  long  dormant;  and^  we  believe,  never  received  any  altention. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mbh. 


Cas8I1«ane,  general  of  Candy, 

Antihovs  /  '^'^  ^^  Cusiilaney  and  his  com- 
'1     peiitor. 

F£RHAKDO,{''  J^Jj^«J«^'«»>     '^^^^^ 
PHILANDKR,|^"»^^^/^/^''^^*^^'*^'''y 

'  t     tn  love  with  Erota, 

GOHZALO,/""^^^^'*^"'  ^^^''*^*   M  ^/ 

Gaspeko,  tecretary  of  state. 
Melitcs^  a  gentleman  of  Candy, 
Arcakbs.  {•  '^hUjoldier.fHendto  Cos- 


Dbcius,  friend  to  Antinous. 

PORPHYCIO,  1 
POSSENNE,     Z'^''^'^''*- 

Paolo  Michael,  a  Venetian  ambassador, 

MocHiNGO,  an  ignorant  servant  to  Erota, 

Gentlemen, 

Soldiers. 

Servants, 

VVOMBW. 

Erota    /  "  P^^^^^^^*  imperious,  and  qf  an 

* «  \      overweening  beauty. 
Aknophel,  daughter  to  Cassilane, 
Hy  PARC  HA,  attendant  on  the  princess  Erota. 


Scewe,  candy. 


ACT   L 


Meliius, 


Enter  Gaspero  andMelitus, 

CIR,  you're  the  very  friend  I  wish'd 
*^     to  meet  with ; 
I  have  a  large  discourse  invites  your  ear 
To  be  an  auditor. 

Gasp,  And  what  concerns  it?  [loves 

Mel,   The  sadly-thriving  progress  of  the 

Between  my  lord  the  prince,  and.  that  great 

ladj. 
Whose  msolence,  andnever-yet-match*d  pride. 
Can  by  no  character  be  well  express'd. 
But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.* 


Gasp,  Alas,  Melitus,  I  should  guess  the  best 
Success  your  prince  could  find  from  her,  to  be 
As  harsh  as  tne  event  doth  prove:  But  now 
*Tis  not  a  time  to  pi^  passionate  griefs,^ 
When  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  manner  lies 
Upon  its  death-bed  bleeding. 

Mel  Who  can  tell 
Whether  or  no  these  many  plagues  at  once 
Hang  over  tliis  unhappy  laoid  for  her  sake. 
That  is  a  monster  in  iif 

Gasp.  Here's  the  misery 
Of  having  a  child  our  prince;  else  I  pre- 
sume 


■  Whose  insolence f  and  never-yet-match^d  pride, 
Can  by  no  character  be  well  expressed. 

But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.J  It  is  difiBcult,  by  any  Etymology,  to  reconcile 
this  name  and  character  to  each  other.  From  Ep^t  can  only  be  derived  the  attributes  of  love ; 
and  from  Hfnf  those  of  greatness,  on  which  insolence  and  prid^  are  indeed  not  unoommon, 
though  not  constant,  attendants. 

*  Passionate  grieft.']  f.  e.  Griefs  proceeding  from  love. 
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[ActU 


The  bold  Venetians  had  not  daf  d  to  attempt 
So  bloodv  an  invasion. 

Mel,  Yet  I  wonder 
Why,  master  secretary,  still  the  senate 
So  aimost-superstitiously  adores 
Gonzalo,  the  Venetian  lord,  considering 
The  outrage  of  his  countrymen. 

Gasp,  1  he  senate 
Is  wise,  and  therein  just;  for  this  Gonzalo, 
Upon  a  massacre  performM  at  sea 
By  th*  admiral  of  Venice,  on  a  merchant 
Of  Candy,  when  the  cause  was  to  be  heard 
Before  the  senate  there,  in  open  court 
Professtrd,  that  the  cruelty  the  admiral 
Had  shew*d,  deservM  not  only  6ne,  but  death : 
(For  Candy  then  and  Venice  were  at' peace.) 
Since  when,  upon  a  motion  in  the  senate. 
For  conquest  of  our  land,  'tis  known  for  cer- 
tain. 
That  only^this  Gonzalo  dar*d  to  oppose  it; 
His  reason  was,  because  it  too  much  savoured 
Of  lawless  and  unjust  ambition. 
The  wars  were  scarce  l>egun,  but  he,  in  fear 
Of  quarrels  *gainst  his  life,   fled   from  his 

country, 
Aivd  hither  came,  where  to  confirm  his  truth, 
I  know,  Melitus,  he,  out  of  his  own  store. 
Hath  mooied  Cassilane,  the  general. 

Mel.    What,  without  other  pledge  than 
Bare  promise  of  repayment  ?  [Cassilaue's 

Gasp.  No,  it  may  oc 
He  has  some  petty  lordship  to  retire  to ; 
But  thus  he  hath  done.  Now,  'tis  fit,  Melitus, 
The  senate  should  be  thankful,  otherwise 
They  should  annihilate  one  of  those  laws 
For  which  this  kin^oni  is,^  throughout  the 
Unfollow*d  and  admir'd.'     *  f  world, 

MeL  What  laws  are  those,  Sir? 
Let  me  so  much  importune  you. 

Gasp,  You  shall;  [thus: 

And  they  be  worth  your  knowledge.    Briefly 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  can  detect  apjnrently 
Another  of  ingratitude,  for  any 
Deceived  benefit,  the  plaintiff  may 
Hequire  ih'  offender's  life;  unless  he  please 
Fbeely  and  willingly  to  grant  remission. 

MeL  By  which  strict  law,  the  senate  is  in 
Should  they  neglect  Gonzalo?  [danger. 

Gasp,  Hip:ht;  the  law 
Pe>-niitF  a  like  equality  to  aliens. 
As  to  a  home-born  patriot. 

Met.  Pray,  Sir,  the  other? 

Gasp.  Know,  Melitus, 
The  elder  Cretans  flourish'd  many  years. 
In  war,  in  peace  unparallel'd ;  and  they 
(1^0  spur  heroic  spirits  on  to  virtue) 


Enacted,  that  what  man  toe*er  he  were. 
Did  noblest  in  the  field  against  his  enemy. 
So  by  the  general  voice  approv*d,  and  known, 
Mignt,  at  his  home-return,  make  his  demand 
For  satisfaction  and  reward. 

MeL  They  arc 
Both  famous'  laws  indeed. 

EnUr  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  Master  secretary. 
The  senate  is  about  to  sit,  and  crave 
Your  presence. 

Gasp.  What,  so  suddenly? 

Mess,  These  letters 
Will  shew  the  causes  why. 

Gasp,  Heav'n,  thou  art  great. 
And  worthy  to  be  thauk'd ! 

MeL  Your  countenance.  Sir, 
Doth  promise  some  good  tidings. 

Gasp.  Oh,  the  best 
And  happiest  for  this  land  that  e'er  was  told ! 
All  the  Venetian  forces  are  defeated. 

MeL  How,  Sir?  [more,  there  is 

Gasp.  And  what  doth  add  some  delight 
Amongst  the  soldiers  a  contention 
Who  shall  be  the  triumpher;  and  it  stands 
Doubtful  between  a  father  and  his  son. 
Old  Cassilane,  and  young  Antinous. 

MeL  Why  may  not  both  demand  it  ? 

Gasp.  The  law  denies  it ; 
But,  where  the  soldiers  do  not  all  consent. 
The  panics  in  contention  are  referr'd 
To  plead  before  the  senate ;  and  from  them 
Upon  an  open  audience  to  be  judg'd 
The  chief,  and  then  to  make  demands. 

MeL  You  ravish  me  witli  wonder  and  de- 
light. 

Gasp.  Come;  as  we  walk,  I  shall  more 
fully  inform  you.  [^Excuni. 

Enter   Cassilane,  Arcanes,   Antinous^    and 
Decius, 

Cass,  Admit  no  soldier  near  us,  till  the 
Have  took  their  places.  [senate 

Arc.  You're  ooey'd,  my  lord. 

Ant,  Decius,  fall  olf. 

Dec.  I  shall. 

Cass.  Give  leave,  Arcanes. 

[Ex.  Arc.  and  Dec. 
Young  man,  come  nearer  to  me  I  Who  am  I  ? 

Ant,  1 1  were  a  sin  against  the  piety 
Of  filial  duty,  if  I  should  forget 
The  debt  I  owe  my  father  on  my  knee. 
Your  pleasure? 

Cass,  What !  so  low  ?  canst  thou  find  joinu. 
Yet  be  an  elephant?  Antinous,  arise; 


'  Unfollowed  and  admifd.]  Mr.  Theobald  chuses  to  read  urifellcto'd,  which  is  certainly 
an  improvement,  though  not  a  necessary  one.  Seward. 

Theobald's  reading  is  probably  genuine,  unless  the  Poets  alluded  to  the  wcU-koown  linea 
of  Ovid; 

— — —  Fideo  meliora,  proboque, 
Deteriora  scquor ; 

yet  unf9llowid  is  a  harsh  eic precision. 
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Thou  wilt  belie  opinion,  and  rebate 
Th*  ambition  of  thy  gallantry,  that  they 
Whose  confidence  thou  hast  bewitched,  should 

see 
Their  little  god  of  war  kneel  to  his  father, 
Tho*  in  my  hand  I  did  grasp  thunder. 

Ant,  Sir, 
For  proof  that  I  acknowledge  you  the  author 
Of  giving  me  my  birth,  I  have  dlschurgd 
A  part  of  my  obedience.     But  if  now 
You  should  (as  cruel  fathers  do)  proclaim 
Your  right,  and  tyrant-like  usurp  the  glory 
Of  my  peculiar  honours,  not  deriv'd 
From  successary,^   but  purchased  with  my 

blood. 
Then  I  must  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  all  interposers. 

Cass,  Boldly  urg*d. 
And  proudly!  1  could  love  thee,  did  not  anger 
Consult  with  just  disdain,  in  ojieu  language 
To  call  thee  most  ungrateful.    Say  freely. 
Wilt  thou  resign  the  flatteries  whereou 
The  reeling  pinars  of  a  popular  breath 
Have  rais'a  thy  giant-like  conceit,  to  add 
A  suffrage  to  thy  father's  merit?  Speak. 

4nf.  Sir,  hear  me:  Were  tliere  not  a  chro- 
nicle ^  [report 
Well  pennM  by  all  their  tongues,  who  can 
What  they  have  seen  you  do;  or  had  you  not 
Beat  in  your  own  performance  writ  yourself. 
And  been  your  own  text,  I  would  undertake 
Alone,  without  the  help  of  art  or  character,' 
Bat  only  to  recount  your  deeds  in  arms, 
'  And  you  should  ever  then  be  fam*d  a  precedent 
Of  living  victory:  But,  as  you  are 
Great,  and  well  worthy  to  be  stiled  great. 
It  would  betray  a  poverty  of  spirit 
In  me  to  obstruct  my  fortunes,  or  descent. 
If  I  should  coward-fike  surrender  up 
Th'  int*rest,  which  ih*  inheritance  of  your 
virtue,  fnour. 
And  mine  own  thrifty  fate,  can  claim  in  ho- 
My  lord,  of  all  the  mass  of  fame,  which  any 
Tliat  wears  a  sword,  and  hath  but  seen  me 

fight. 
Gives  me,  I  will  not  share,  nor  yield  one  jot. 
One  tittle! 

Cass.  Not  to  me? 
jint.  You  are  my  father,  . 
Yet  not  to  you.    • 


Cass,  Ambitious  boy,  how  dar*st  thou 
To  tell  me,  that  thou  wilt  contend  ? 

Am.  Had  I 
Befui  slothful,  and  not  foUow'd  you  in  all 
The  straits  of  death,  you  mig^t  have  justly 

then 
Reputed  me  a  bastard :  'Tis  a  cruelty. 
More  tlian  to  murder  innocents,  to  take 
The  life  of  my  yet-infant  honour  from  me. 

Cass.  Antinous,  look  upon  this  badge  of 

age,  {ycsLTs, 

Thy  father's  grey-hair'd  beard:    Full   fifty 

(And  more  than  naif  of  this,  ere  thou  wert 

born) 
I  have  been  known  a  soldier;  in  which  time 
I  found  no  difference  'twixt  war  and  peace. 
For  war  was  peace  to  me,  and  peace  was  war# 
Antinous,  mark  me  well;  there  hath  not  liv*d 
These  fifty  years  a  man  whom  Crete  prcferfd 
Before  thy  lather;  let  me  lx>Idly  boast. 
Thy  father,  both  for  discipline  and  action. 
Hath  so  long  been  the  first  of  all 'his  nation; 
Now,  canst  thou  think  it  honest,  charitable. 
Nay  humane,  being  so  young,  my  son,  my 

child, 
B^ot,  bred,  taught  by  me,  by  me  thy  father. 
For  one  day's  service,  and  that  one  thy  first,* 
To  rob  me  of  a  glory  which  I  fought  for 
A  half  of  hundred  years? 

AtU.  My  case  observes 
Both  equity  and  precedents ;  for,  Sir, 
That  very  day  whereon  you  gut  your  fame. 
You  took  it  from  some  other,  who  was  then 
Chief  in  repute,  as  you  are  now,  and  had  been 
Perhaps  as  many  years  deserving  that 
Which  you  galn*d  in*a  day,  as  1  have  mine. 

Cass,  But  he  was  not  my  father  then,  An- 
Thou  leav'st  out  that.  [tinous; 

Ant,  Sir,  had  he  been  your  father. 
He  had  been  then  inmiortal;  for  a  father 
Heightens  his  reputation  where  his  son 
Inherits  it;  as,  when  you  give  us  life. 
Your  life  is  not  diminish^,  but  rencw'd 
In  lis  when  you  are  dead,  and  we  are  still 
Your  living  images. 

Cass.  So  be  thou  curs*d 
In  tliy  posterity,  as  I  in  thee. 
Dishonourable  boy!  Oh,  shall  that  sun, 
Which  not  a  year  yet  since  beheld  nie  mounted 
Upon  a  fiery  stecc!,  waving  my  sword. 


•  not  derived 


From  successaru  ]  Mr.  Theobald  would  read,  either  from  successors,  or  front  ancestry; 
Mr.  Seward  prints.  Not  derived  nor  successary.  But  as  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  Authors, 
with  their  usual  licence  of  phraseology,  meant  by  the  words,  not  derived Jrom  successary,  to 
signify,  *  rmt  derived  from  succession,*  we  have  followed  the  old  authority. 

^  ynthout  the  help  of  art,  or  ckaracler.']  If  this  be  genuine,  the  word  character  must 
signify  the  same  with  rhetorick  or  orator) ,  but  as  the  cliange  pf  the  particle  will  turn  it  to  a 
verb  and  render  it  applicable  to  the  context  in  its  usual  acceptation,  1  have  ventured  to  make 
the  change.  Reward. 

Mr.  Seward  chuses  to  read,  without  the  help  of  art,  to  character.    The  old  text  requires  no 
alteration,  and  tlie  word  character  ueed  not '  signify  the  same  with  rhetorick  or  oratory,*  but 
types,  or  letters,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  to  this  (lay.     '  You  know  the  characler  (uicaning 
fhf  hnndwriting)  to  be  your  brother's,*  says  Glocester'in  Kin^  I^ar. 
^  Fvr  one  dai/*s  strvtce,  a/id  that  on  thy^fiist.]  Correcled  ui  )7.y  0. 
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And  teaching  this  young  man  to  manage 

arms. 
That  was  a  raw,  fresh  novice  in  the  feats 
Of  chivalry,  shall  that  same  sun  he  witness 
Against  this  brat,  of  his  ingratitude? 
Wno,  to  ecliose  the  light  of  my  renown. 
Can  no  way  nope  to  get  a  noble  name. 
Bat  by  the  treadinz  on  his  father's  greatness ! 
Thou  wilt  not  yield? 

Enter  Arcanes  and  Decius. 

Ant.  My  life,  but  not  the  prize 
My  sword  hath  purchased. 

Arc,  The  senate,  my  lord. 
Are  here  at  hand,  and  all  the  soldiers 
fi^n  to  throng  about  them. 

Cass,  Now,  Arcanes, 
The 

Arc,  What,  Sir? 

Cass.  Trifles  will  affront  us;  that 
Fine  fightins  stripling! 

Arc,  Let  nim  have  the  shame  on*t. 
•please  you  withdraw  on  this  side. 

Cass.  My  great  heart 
Was  never  quailM  before. 

Dec,  My  lord,  be  confident; 
Let  not  your  father  daunt  you. 

Ant,  Decius,  whither 
Must  I  withdraw? 

Dec,  On  this  side.    See,  the  soldiers  fnate. 
Attend  your  pleasure.    Courage,  Sir;  the  se- 

Cass.  Way  for  the  senate  1 

Enter  Porpkycio,  Possenne,  three  Senators, 
Gonzalo,  Gasperof  and  Soldiers, 

"  Gon,  My  good  lords,  I  know  not 
What  tax  of  arrogance  I  may  incur. 
Should  I  presume^  tho*  courted  by  your  fa- 
vours. 
To  take  a  place  amongst  you.    I  had  rather 
Give  proof  of  my  unfeigned  humility 
By  this,7  tho*  mean,  yet  more  beconung  place^ 
Tlian  run  the  hazard  of  a  doubtful  censure. 

Poss.  My  lord,  your  wisdom  is  both  known 

.  and  tried ; 
We  cannot  rank  you  in  a  nobler  friendship 
Than  your  great  service  to  the  state  deserves. 

Porph,  Wiirt  please  you  sit? 


Enter  Fernando,  toith  Soldiers, 

Gen.  What,  here,  my  lord  Porphycio? 
It  must  not  be. 

Porph.  My  lord,  you  are  too  modest 

Gon.  It  is  no  season  to  be  troublesome. 
Else— —But  I've  done.    Your  lordships  are 
observed. 

Gasp.  Is  the  demandant  ready? 

Arc,  He  is  ready. 

Gasp.  Produce  nim  then. 

Arc.  Before  this  sacred  presence, 
I,  by  a  general  consent,  am  made 
llie  soldier's  votes,  and  to  your  gradoas  wis- 
doms Lpion, 
Present,  as  chief  in  arms,  his  country's  cnam- 
Cassilane.                                  [lesser  number 

Dec.  Most  reverend  lords,  you  hear  the 
Of  those  who  have  been  guardians  to  this 

country. 
Approve  this  champion ;  I,  in  all  their  names 
W  no  fought  for  Candy,  here  present  before 

you 
The  inishtiest  man  in  arms,  Antinous. 
Speak,  tellow'soldiers ! 

.Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous! 

Gasp.  Stand  by,  all,  save  the  two  competitors. 

Poss.  My  lords,  how  much  your  country 
owes  you  both, 
The  due  reward  of  your  desertful  glori<9y 
Must  to  posterity  remain :  But  yet 
Since,  by  our  law,  one  only  can  make  clacm 
To  the  proposed  honours  which  you  both 
(It  seems)  nave  truly  merited,  take  leave 
Freely  to  plead  your  rights ;  we  shall  attend  ye. 

PofpA.  Wherein  pnority  of  voice  is  granted^ 
Lord  Cassilane,  to  you ;  for  that  your  rare 
And  lone  experience  in  the  course  of  war. 
As  well  doth  challenge  it,  as  the  best  privilege 
Of  order  and  civility,  for  that  * 

You  are  your  brave  opponent*s  worthy  father. 
Say,  countr)'men,  are  you  content? 

Sold,  Ay,  ay. 

Cass,  Right  grave,  right  gracious  fathers! 

f  how  unfit 

It  is  for  me,  that  all  my  life-time  have 

Been  practis'd  in  the  school  of  blood  and 

slaughter,  [well. 

To  bandy  words  now  in  my  life's  last  fare- 

^  Give  proof  of  my  unfeigned  humility 
By  force,  tho^  mean,  yd  more  hecomins  placed]  To  give  proof  of  an  unfeign'd  humility  by 
force,  is  an  expression  evidently  absurd,  and  1  have  ventured  to  subbtiKite  the  word  which  the 
context  requires  instead  of  force.  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  words  so  totally  different  in  all 
their  letters  as  this  \xxiA  force  could  not  easily  be  mistook  for  each*other,  either  by  transcriber  or 
printer.  This,  I  nilow,  has  very  rarely  happened,  though  sometimes  it  has,  as  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess, /e*?/  was  wrote  instead  ofgoe.  But  in  such  great  chansfs, 
without  the  authority  of  an  old  edition,  conjecture  ou^ht  Qot  to  dictate  any  euiendation,  umcss 
"  it  can  give  a  probable  reason  for  the  corruption ;  and  m  this  case  I  think  there  is  one.  Eveiy 
man  conversant  in  criticism  knows  how  often  marginal  comments  have  credit  into  the  text.  I 
imagine  therefore  that  some  person  who  saw  the  pride  of  Cassilane,  and  that  his  unfeigned 
humility  here  was  really  a  forced  one,  wrote  by  force  in  the  margin,  which  the  printer  thinking 
a  correction  inserted  in  the  text.  Seward,  • 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Seward's  emendation,  tliough  we  can  by  no  means  allow  that  he  has 
^ven  '  a  probable  reason  for  the  corruption.' 
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Your  wisdoms  will  consider:   Were  there 

pitched 
Another,  and  another  field,  like  that 
Which,  not  yet  three  days  since,  this  arm 

hath  scattered, 
Pefeated,  and  made  nothing,  then  the  man 
That  had  a  heart  to  think  he  could  but  follow 
(For  equal  me  he  should  not)  thro'  the  lanes 
0£  danger  and  amazement,  might  in  that. 
That  only  of  but  foliowine  me,  he  happy, 
Refuted  wortl^  to  be  maae  my  rival : 
For  'tis  not,  lords,  unknown  to  those  about 

me,  [fidence 

(My  fellow-soldiers)  first,  with  what  a  con-^ 
I  led  them  on  to  fight,  went  op  still,  and. 
As  if  I  could  have  heen  a  second  nature. 
As  well  in  heartening  them  by  my  example. 
As  by  my  ezhortajtion,  I  gave  life 
To  quicken  courage,  to  inflame  revenge. 
To  heighten  resolution ;  in  a  word. 
To  outrdo  action.    It  boots  not  to  discover. 
How  that  ^oung  man,  who  was  not  fledg*d 

nor  skiird 
In  martial  play,  was  ev*n  as  ignorant 
As  childish;  but  I  list  not  to  disparag^ 
His  non-ability:  The  signal  given 
Of  battle,  when  our  enemies  came  on, 
(Directed  more  by  fury,  than  by  warrant 
Of  policy  and  stratagem)  1  met  them, 
I,  in  the  fore-front  of  the  armies,  met  them ; 
And,  as  if  this  old  weather-beaten  body 
Jiad  been  coippos'd  of  cannon-proof,  I  sUxmI 
'ilie  vollies  of  their  shot.    I,  I  myself. 
Was  he  that  first  dis-rank'd  their  woods  of 

pikes: 
But  when  we  came  to  handy  strokes,  as  often 
As  I  lent  blows,  so  often  I  gave  wounds. 
And  every  wound  a  death.    I  may  be  bold 
To  justify  a  truth ;  this  very  sword 
Of  mine  slew  more  than  any  twain  besides! 
-  And,  which  is  not  the  least  of  all  my  glory. 
When  he,  this  young  man,  hand  to  hand  in 

fight. 
Was  by  the  general  of  the  Venetians, 
And  such  as  were  his  retinue,  unhorsed, 
I  stepped  between,  and  rescu  d  him  myself. 
Or  horses*  hoofs  had  trampled  him  to  dirt; 
And  whilst  he  was  remounting,  I  maintain'd 
The  combat  with  the  gallant  general, 
*Till,  having  taken  breath,  he  throng*d  before 

me, 
Renew*d  the  fight,  and  with  a  fatal  blow. 
Stole  both  that  nonour  from  me,  and  his  life 
From  him,  whom  I  before,  myself  alone. 
Had  more  than  full  three  quarters  kill'd :  A 

man 
Well  worthy  only  by  this  hand  to  have  died. 
Not  by  a  boy*s  weak  push.   I  talk  too  much ; 
but  'tis  a  fault  of  ^!  If  to  bring  home 
Jx)ng  peace.  Ions  victory,  ev'n  toyourcapitol; 
I  f  to  secure  your  kingdom,  wives,  and  children. 
Your  lives  and  liberties;  if  to  renown 
Yours  honours  thro*  the  world,  to  fix^your 

names. 
Like  blazing  stan  admir'd,  and  fear*d  by  all 


That  have  but  heard  of  Candy,  or  a  Cretan ; 
Be  to  deserve  th'  approvement  of  my  man* 
hood,     ,  [examine 

Then  thus  much  have  I  done:  What  more^ 
The  annals  of  my  life;  and  then  consider 
What  I  have  been,  and  am.    Lords,  I  have 
said.  "  pawful, 

Gon,  With  rev'rcnce  to  the  senate,  is  it 
Without  your  custom's  breach,  to  say  a  word? 

Poss,  Say  on,  my  lord  Gon^uilo. 

Gon.  I  have  heard. 
And  with  no  little  wonder,  such  high  deeds 
Of  chivalry  discours'd,  that  I  confess, 
I  do, not  tHink  the  worthies,  while  they  liv'd. 
All  nine,  deserv'd  as  much  applause,  or  me- 
mory. 
As  this  one :  But  who  can  do  aught  to  gain 
The  crown  pf  honour  from  him,  must  be 
somewhat  [path. 

More  than  a  man.    You  tread  a  dang'rous 
Yet  I  shall  bear  you  gladly ;  for,  believe  me. 
Thus  nmch  let  me  profess,  in  honour's  cause» 
I  would  not  to  my  lather,  nor  my  king, 
(My  country's  father)  yield :  If  you  transcend 
What  we  have  heard,  I  can  but  only  say. 
That  miracles  are  yet  in  use.     i  fear 
I  have  ofiended.  "  * 

Porph,  You  have  spoken  nobly. 
Antinous,  use  your  privilege. 

Ant.  Princely  fathers. 
Ere  I  begin,  one  suit  I  have  to  make ; 
'Tis  just,  and  honourable. 

Porph.  &  Poss.  Speak,  and  have  it. 

Ant.  That  you  would  please  the  soldien 
might  all  stand 
Together  by  their  general. 

Poss.  'lis granted. 
All  fall  to  yonder  side!  Go  on,  Antinou#. 

Ant.  I  shall  be  brief  and  plain.    All  what 
my  father 
(This  country's  patron)  hath  discours'd,  is  true. 
Fellows  in  arms,  speak  you;  is't  true? 

Sold.  True,  true.  [formance 

Anl.  It  follows,  that  the  blaze  of  my  per- 
Took  light  from  what  I  saw  him  do :  And 
thus  [ful, 

A  city,  tho'  the  flame  be  much  more  dread- 
May  from  a  little  spark  be  set  on  fire. 
Of  all  what  I  have  done,  I  shall  give  instance 
Only  in  three  main  proofs  of  my  desert: 
First,  I  sought  out  (but  thro'  how  many  dan- 
gers, [mander. 
My  lords,  jtidge  you)  the  chief,  the  great  com- 
The  head  of  that  huge  body,  whose  proud 

weight 
Our  land  shrunk  under;  him  I  found  and 

fought  with. 
Fought  with,  and  slew.    Fellows  in  arms, 

speak  you ; 
Is't  true,  or  not? 

Sold.  True,  true. 

Ant.  When  he  was  fall'n, 
"Bhe  hearts  of  all  our  adversaries 
Began  to  quail,  till  yonn{;  Fernando,  son 
To  the  last  duke  of  Venice,  gather'd  head, 
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And  floon  renewed  die  fields  by  whose  ex- 
ample. 
The  bold  Venetians  doubling  strength  and 

courage. 
Had  got  the  better  of  the  day :  Our  men. 
Supposing  that  their  adversaries  grew 
Like  Hydra's  heatd,  recoil,  and  'gan  to  fly ; 
I  followed  them ;  and  what  I  said,  they  know : 
The  sum  on  t  is;  I  caird  them  back,  new 

rank'd  tliem ; 
Led  on,  they  foliowM,  shrunk  not  til!  the  end. 
Fellows  in^irms,  is't  true,  or  no? 

Sold.  True,  true. 

Ani.  Lastly,  to  finish  all,  there  was  but  one. 
The  onlv  great  exploit;  which  was,  to  take 
Fernando  prisoner,  and  that  hand  to  hand 
In  single  neht  I  did,  myself,  without 
The  help  of  any  arm,  save  th*  arm  of  Heav'n, 
Speak,  soldiers;  is  it  true,  or  no? 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous ! 

AnL  Behold  my  prisoner,  fathers. 

Fern.  This  one  man 
Ruin*d  our  army,  and  hath  glorified 
Crete  in  her  robes  of  mightiness  and  conqhest. 

Poss    We  need  not  use  long  circumstance 
of  words : 
Antinous,  thou  art  conaueror ;  the  Senate, 
The  soldiers,  and  thy  valour,  have  pronounc*d 

All.  Antinous,  Antinous !  [it. 

Porph.  Make  thy  demand. 

Cass.  Please  ye,  my  lords,  give  leave 
That  I  may  part. 

Poss.  No,  Cassilane,  the  court 
Should  therein  be  dishonoured;  don  t  imagine 
We  prize  your  presence  at  so  slight  a  rate. 
Demand,  Antinous. 

ArU.  Thus,  my  lords ;  to  witness 
How  far  r  am  from  arrogance,  or  thinking 
I  am  more  valiant,  tho*  more  favour'd,      ("is, 
Than  my  most  matchless  father,  my  demand 
That,  for  a  lasting  memor^^  of  his  name. 
His  deeds,  his  real,  nay,  his  royal  worth. 
You  set  up  in  your  capitol  in  brass 
My  father*8  statuei  there  to  stand  for  ever, 
A  monument  and  trophy  of  his  victories. 
With  this  inscription,  to  succeeding  ages : 
*  Great  Cassilane,  patron  of  Candy  s  peace, 
'  Perpetual  triumpner.' 

Porph.  ftT  Poss.  It  is  granted. 
What  more? 

Ant.  No  more. 

Cass.  How,  boy? 

Con.  Thou  art  immortal. 
Both  for  thy  son-like  piety,  and  beauties 
Of  an  unconquer*d  mmd  .* 

Anf.  My  prisoner,  lords. 
To  your  most  sacred  wisdoms  I  surrender ; 
Fit  you  his  ransom ;  half  whereof  I  give 
For  largess  to  the  soldiers,  th'  other  half 
To  the  erection  of  this  monument. 

Cass.  Ambitious  villain! 

Gon.  Thou  art  all  inimitable.—-^ 
My  lords,  to  work  a  certain  peace  for  Candy 
With  Venice,  use  Fernando  like  a  prince; 
His  ransom  I*U  disburse,  whatever  it  be: 


Yet  you  may  stay  him  with  yoo,  'till  con* 

ditions 
Of  aihity  shall  be  eonclnded  on ; 
Are  ye  content? 

Porph.  We  are,  and  ever  rest 
Both  friends  and  debtoYs  to  your  nobleness, 

Gon.  Soldiers,  attend  me  in  the  market* 
place; 
ril  tnither  send  your  largess. 

iSo/flf.  Antinous,  Antinous!  [^Exeunt. 

Cass.  I  have  a  suit  too,  lords. 

Porph.  &  Poss.  Propose  it; 
'Tia  yours,  if  fit  and  just 

Cass.  Let  not  my  services. 
My  being  forty  vears  a  drudge,  a  pack-horse. 
To  you  and  to  tne  state,  be  oranded  now 
With  ignominy  ne*er  to  be  forgotten : 
Rear  me  no  monument,  unless  you  mean 
To  have  me  famM  a  coward,  and  be  stamp'd 

Poss.  We  understand  you  not  (so. 

Cass.  Proud  boy,  thou  dost. 
And  tyrant-like  insult*st  upon  my  shame. 

Ant.  Sir,  Heav'n  can  tell,  and  my  integrity. 
What  I  did  was  but  only  to  enforce 
The  senate's  gratitude.    I  now  acknowledge 
it.  [bSf 

Cass.  Observe  it,  fathers,  how  this  haughty 
Grows  cunning  in  his  envy  of  mine  honours: 
He  knows  no  mention  can  of  me  be  made. 
Hut  that  it  ever  likewise  must  be  told. 
How  I  by  him  was  mastef  d ;  and  for  surety 
That  all  succeeding  times  may  so  report  it. 
He  would  have  my  dishonour,  and  his  tri- 
umphs, [falshood 
£ngrav*d  in  brass:  Hence,  hence  proceeds  the 
Of  his  insinuatinp;  pie^.  [blood. 
Thou  art  no  child  of'^ mine;  thee  and  thy 
Here  in  the  capitol,  before  the  senate, 
I  utterly  renounce!  So,  thrift  and  fate 
Confirm  roe !  Henceforth,  never  see  my  fece; 
Be  as  thou  art,  a  vilbin  to  thy  father! 
Lords,  I  must  crave  your  leaves.   Come,  come, 
Arcanes.     [^Exeunt  Cass,  and  his  party. 

Gon.  Here's  a  strange  high-born  spirit 

Poss.  'Tis  but  heat 
Of  sudden  present  rage :  I  dare  assure 
Antinous  ot  his  favour. 

Ant.  I  not  doubt  it; 
He*s  both  a  sood  man,  and  a  good  &ther. 
I  shall  attend  your  lordships. 

Poss.  Do,  Antinous. 

Gon.  Yes;   feast  thy  triumphs  with  ap» 
plaose  and  pleasures. 

Porph,  &  Poss,  Lead  on. 

[Exeunt  JFlor.  Comets, 

Ilanent  Antinous  and  Decius, 

Ant.  '  I  utterly  renounce'— —Twas  so; 
Was't  not,  my  Decius? 

Dec.  Pish!  you  know,  my  lord. 
Old  men  are  choleric 

A]^.  And  lastly  parted  fme, 

WitH,  «  Never  henceforth  sec  my  hetV  Oh 
How  have  I  lost  a  father!  such  a  father! 
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Such  a  ope,  Deckn!  I  am  miaenble. 
Beyond  expression! 

Dec,  Fy,  how  unbecoming 
This  shews  upon  your  day  of  fame ! 

Ani,  Oh,  mischief! 
I  must  no  moie  come  near  him ;  that  I  know^ 
And  am  as8ur*d  on*t. 

Dee,  Say  you  do  not? 

Jini.  True; 


Put  case  I  do  not:  What  is  Candy  then 
To  lost  Antinous?  Malta^  I  resolve 
To  end  my  days  in  thee. 

Dec,  How's  that? 

Ant.  V\\  try 
All  humble  means  of  being  recontird ; 
Which  if  denied,  then  1  may  justly  say. 
This  day  has  prov*d  my  wor8t>  Decius,  my 
worst!  {Exeuni, 


ACT  II. 


JBnfer  Gonstth  Und  Gaspero„ 

Casp,  "M'OW  to  what  you  have  heard;  as 

•*-^         no  man  can 
Better  than  I,  give  y»)Q  her  character;        [to 
For  1  have  been  both  nurs*d,  and,  train*d  up 
Her  petulant  humours,  and  been  glad  to  bear 

them; 
Her  brother,  my  late  master,  did  no  less. 
Strong  apprehensions  of  her  beauty  have 
Made  her  believe  that  she  is  more  than  wo- 
man: 
And  as  there  did  not  want  those  flatterers 
*£out  the  world's  conqueror,  to  make  him 

think. 
And  did  persuade  him,  that  he  was  a  god; 
So  there  be  those  base  flies,  that  will  not  stick 
To  buz  into  her  ears,  she  is  an  angel. 
And  that  the  food  she  feeds  on  is  ambrosia. 
Gon,  She  should  not  touch  it  then;  'tis 
poets'  fare.  [well 

Gas,  1  may  take  leave  to  say,*  she  may  as 
Determine  of  herself  to  be  a  goddess. 
With  lesser  flattery,  than  he  a  sod ;       [ther : 
For  she  does  conquer  more,  although  not  fur- 
Lvery  one  looks  on  her,  dies  in  des|iair. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  it  actually. 
To  have  the  next  age  tell  how  worthily. 
And  what  good  cause  he  had  to  perish  so. 
Her  beauty  is  superlative;  she  knows  It, 
i\nd  knowing  it,  thinks  no  man  can  deserve. 
But  ought  to  perish,  and  to  die  for  her. 
Many  ^reat  princes  for  her  love  have  lan- 

guish'd. 
And  ffiven  themselves  a  willing  sacrifice,    . 
Proud  to  have  ended  so;  and  now  there  is 
A  prince  so  madded  in  his  own  passions. 
That  he  forgets  the  royalty  he  was  bom  to. 
And  deems  it  happiness  to  be  her  slavt. 
Con,  You  talk  as  if  you  meant  to  wind 
me  in. 
And  make  me  of  the  number. 

Gasp,  Sir, 
Mistake  me  not ;  the  service  that  I  owe  yoo 
Shall  plead  for  me :  I  tell  you  what  ^he  is. 
What  she  expects,  and  what  she  will  effect, 
Unl«st  you  be  the  miracle  of  men,         * 


That  come  with  a  purpose  to  behold. 
And  go  away  yourself. 

Gon,  I  thank  you;  I  will  do  it.         [wit? 
But,  pray  resolve  me,  how's  she  stor'd  with 

Gasp.  As  with  beauty,  infinite,  and  more 
To  be  admir'd  at,  than  meddled  with. 

Gon,  And  walks 
Her  tongue  the  same  gait  with  her  feetf 

Gasp.  Much  beyond :  *  [so  boldly, 

Wliatever  her  heart  thinks,  she  utters,  and 
So  readily,  as  you  would  judge  it  penn'd 
And  studied. 

Enter  Erota,  Philander ,  Annophel,  Hypar^ 
cha,  Mochingo,  and  Attendants, 

Gon.  Shet:omes. 

Gasp.  I  must  leave  you  then ; 
But  my  best  wishes  shall  remain  with  you. 

lExit. 

Gon   Still  I  must  thank  you.  [prince. 

This  is    the  most  passionate,    biost  pitiful 
Who,  in  the  caldron  of  affections. 
Looks  as  he  had  been  parboil'd.  {j^^» 

Phil.  If  I   offend  with  too  much  loving 
ft  is  a  fault  that  I  must  still  commit. 
To  make  your  mercy  shine  the  more  on  me. 

Erola,  You  are  tnc  self-same  creature  yo« 
condemn. 
Or  else  you  durst  not  follow  me,  with  hope 
That  I  can  pity  you,  who  am  so  far  ^ 
From  granting  any  comfort  in  this  kind. 
That  you  and  all  men  else  shall  perish  first! 
I  will  lire  free  and  single,  'till  I  find 
Somethiug  above  a  man  to  equal  me. 
Put  all  ^'our  brai'cst  heroes  into  one,' 
Your  kings  and  emperors,  and  let  him  come  * 
In  person  of  a  man,  and  I  should  scorn  him ; 
Must,  and  will  scorn  hlin  l 
The  god  of  love  himself  hath  lost  his  eyes. 
His  ^w  and  torch  extinguish'd,  and  the  poeti 
That  diade  him  first  a  god,  have  lost  their  fire. 
Since  I  appeared,  and  m>m  my  eyes  must  steal 

it 
This  I  dare  speak ;  imd  let  me  see  the  man. 
Now  I  have  spoke  it,  that  doth  dare  deny. 
Nay,  not  believe  it. 

Mock.  He  is  mad  that  does  not. 


^  Put  all  your  hraye  h9roe$  ui/a  omQ  Corrected  in  17^0. 
Vol..  I.  3  Y 
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Eroia.  Have  not  all  nations  of  the  earth 

heard  of  me? 

Most  come  to  see  me,  and,  feeing  me,  return'd 

Full  of  my  praises,  teaching  their  chroniclers 

To  make  their  stories  perfect?  For  where  the 

name. 
Merely  the  word,  of  fair  Erota  stands. 
It  is  a  labiin^  history  to  time, 
Begetting  admiration'  in  the  men. 
And  in  my  own  sex  envy;  which  glory's  lost. 
When  I  snail  stick  my  beauty  in  a  cloud. 
And  scarcely  shine  thro'  it.*  [must  be 

Gon.  This  woman's  in  the  altitudes,  and  he 
A  good  astrologer  shall  know  her  zodiack. 

Phil.  For  any  man  to  think 
Himself  an  able  purchaser  of  you,'** 
But  in  the  bargain  there  must  be  declar'd 
Infinite  bounty ;  otherwise,  I  vow 
By  all  that's  excellent  and  gracious  in  you, 
I  would  untenant  every  hope  lodg'din  me. 
And  yield  myself  up  love's,  or  your  own 
martyr. 

Erotd.  So  you  shall  please  us. 

Phil.  Oh,  you  cannot  be 
So  heav'nly  and  so  absolute  in  all  things. 
And  yet  reuin  such  cruel  tyranny. 

Erota.  I  can,  1  do,  I  win. 

Gon,  She  is  in  her  [y9"» 

Moods,  and  her  tenses :  I  will  grammar  with 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you. 
By  your  leave,  great  lady] 

Erola.  What  are  you? 

Gon.  A  man, 
A  good  man,  that's  a  wealthy,  a  proper  man. 
And  a  proud  man  too;  one  tnat  understands 
Himself,  and  knows,  unless  it  be  yourself. 
No  woman  in  the  universe  deserves  him. 
Na^,  lady,  I  must  tell  vou  too  withal,  * 

I  may  make  doubt  of  that,  unless  yoii  paint 
With  better  judgment  next  day  than  of^this ; 
For  (plain  I  must  be  with  you)  'tis  a  dull 
focus.  [low  is? 

Eroia.  Knows  any  one  here  what  this  fel- 

Alien.  He  is  of  Venice,  madam ^  a  great 
magnifico« 
And  gracious  with  the  senate. 

Eroia.  Let  him  keep  then  among  them ; 
what  makes  he  here? 
Here's  state  enough  where  I  am.     Here's 

ado  I ^        [him 

You,  tell  him,  if  he  have  aught  with  us,  let 
Look  lower,  and  give  ii  in  petition. 

Moch.  Mighty  magnifico,  my  mistress  bid 
me  tell  you,  [lower, 

If  you  have  aught  with  her,  you  must  look 
And  yield  it  in  petition. 

Gon.  Here  s  for  thee  a  ducat.  » 


Moch,  You  toy  well.  Sir;  take  your  owb 
course. 

Gon.  rii  not  grace  you. 
Lady,  to  much  as  take  you  by  the  hand ;    ^  ' 
But  when  1  nhall  vouchsafe  to  touch  your  lipb 
It  shall  be  thro'  your  court  a  holiday 
Proclaim'd  for  so  high  favour. 

Eroia.  This  is  some 
Great  man's  jester:  Sirrah,  begone  1  here  is 
No  place  to  tool  in. 

Gon.  Where  are  the  fools  you  talk  of? 
I  do  keep  two. 

Eroia.  No  question  of  it; 
For  inryourseiryou  do  maintain  an  hundred. 

Gon.  Ancl,  besides  them,  I  keep  a  noble 
train,  [and  deep. 

Statists,  and  men  of  action ;  my  purse  is  large 
Beyond  the  reach  of  riot  to  draw  dry; 
Fortune  did  vie  with  nature  to  bestow. 
When  I  was  bom,  her  bounty  equally. 
'Tis  not  amiss  you  turn  your  eyes  from  mc; 
For,  should  you  stand  and  gaze  me  in  the  face. 
You  perish  would,  like  Semele  by  Jove: 
In  Venice,  at  this  instant,  there  do  lie 
No  less  than  threescore  ladies  in  their  graves. 
And  in  their  beds  five  hundred,  for  my  love.  • 

Moch.  You  lie  more  than  they  1  Yet  it  be- 
comes him  bravely : 
'Would  I  could  walk  and  talk  so!  I'll  ende*- 
vour  it. 

Eroia.  Sir,  do  yon  know  me? 

Gon.   Yes;    you  were  sister  to  the  bte 
prince  of  Candy, 
Aunt  to  this  young  one :  And  I  in  Venice, 
Am  born  a  lord!  equal  to  you  in  fortunes; 
In  shape — I'll  say  no  more;  but  view! 

Moch.  There  needs  no  more  be  said ;  were 

I  a  woman [more* 

Oh,  he  does  rarely:  '  In  shape— I'll  say  no 
*  But  view !'  Who  could  say  more,  who  bel- 
ter? 
Man  is  no  man,  nor  woman  woman  is. 
Unless  they  have  a  pride  like  one  of  these. 
How  poor  the  prince  of  Cyprus  shews  to  him  2 
How  poor  another  ladv  unto  her ! 
Carriage  and  state  make  u&  seem  demi-gods; 
Humifity,  like  beasts,  worms  of  the  eaith! 

Enter  Aniinous  and  Decius, 

Ant,  Ko;^'al  lady,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eroia.  Sir,  1  know  you  not. 

Anno.  Oh,  my  noble  brother!   welcome 

from  tlie  wars  I 
^n^.  Dear  sister  I  [without  him? 

A7in9,  Where's  my  father,  that  you  come 
We've  news  of  your  success.    H    has  his 

health,  I  hope? 


*  And  clearly  shine  thro*  i/.]  Clearlu  being  an  evident  corruption,  dimly,  barely,  and  m 
iif,  were  severally  proposed  in  17^0.    We  prefer  scarcely  to  either  of  them,  aixC  as  it  is 


[  mere^ 

very  different  from  the'  old  books  in  the  trace*  of  letters,  have  inserted  it  in  the  text. 
*^  Phil.  For  any  man  to  think 

Jlims'elfun  able  purchaser  o/you,  Jkc."]  Some  words  appear  to  hare  beea  loat  htic^  thf 
£hasin  Mr.  Seward  would  supply  by  reading, 

'Twcic  arrogauceybr  any  man  to  think,  &c 
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Ant,  Yes,  sister,  h*  has  his  health,  but  is 
not  well.  fyou  utter? 

Anno.  How?   not  well?  what  riddles  do 

Ant,  I'll  tell  you  more  in  private. 

Gin,  Noble  Sir, 
I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  your  merit. 
Since  I  last  heard  it :  You're  a  hopeful  youth. 
And  indeed  the  soul  of  Candy.   I  most  speak 
my  thoughts. 

Anno,  The  prince  of  Cyprus,  brother.  Good 

Ant.  Vm  his  servant.  [Decius ! 

Phil.  You  are  the  putron  of  your  country. 
Sir; 
So  jour  unimitabie  deeds  proclaim  you; 
It  IS  no  language  of  my  own,  but  all  men's. 

Gon.  Your  enemies  must  needs  acknow- 
ledge it: 
They  do  not  think  it  flattery  in  your  friends. 
For  if  they  had  a  heart,  they  could  not  want 
a  tongue. 

Erota  Is  this  your  brother,  Annophel? 

Anno.  Yes,  madam. 

Erota,  Your  name's  Antinons? 

Ant,  I  am,  lady,  that  most  unfortunate 
man.  [soldier, 

Erota:  How  unfortunate?  Are  you  not  the 
The  captain  of  those  captains,  that  did  bring 
Conquest  and  vict'iy  home  alonz  with  you  ? 

Ant.  I  had  some  share  in  it?  but  was  the 
Of  the  least  worthy.  •  [least 

Gon.  Oh,  Sir,  in  your  modesty 
You'ld  make  a  double  conquest.    I  was  an 

>    ear-witness  [acted. 

When  this  youn^  man  spoke  lesser  than  he 
And  had  the  soldier's  voice  to  help  him  out. 
But  that  the  law  compell'd  him,  and  his  ho- 
nour 
Enforc'd  him  make  a  claim  for  his  reward,'* 
I  well  perceive  he  would  have  stood  the  man 
That  he  does  now,  buried  his  worth  in  silence. 

Erota,  Sir,  I  hearken  not  to  him,  but  look 
on  you. 
And  find  more  in  you  than  he  can  relate : 
You  shall  attend  on  mt. 

Ant,  Madam,  your  pardon ! 

Erota.  Deny  it  not.  Sir,  for  it  is  more  ho- 
nour fvou  shall. 
Than  you  hare  gotten  i'  th'  field:  For,  know. 
Upon  Crota's  asking,  ser\'e  Erota. 

Ant.  I  may  want  answers,  lady. 
But  never  want  a  will  to  do  you  service. 
I  came  here  to  my  sister  to  take  leave. 
Having  enjoin'd  myself  to  banishment. 
'For  some  cause  that  hereafter  you  may  hear. 
And  wish  with  me  I  had  not  the  occasion. 

Anno.  There  shall  be  no  occasion  to  divide 
'us: 
Dear  madam,  for  my  sake  use  your  power. 


Even  for  the  service  that  he  ou|:ht  to  owe, 
Mus(,  and  does  owe,  to  you,  his  friends,  and 
country !  [me, 

Erota.  Uix)n  your  loyalty  to  the  state  and 
I  do  command  you.  Sir,  not  depart  Candy ! 
Am  I  not  your  princess? 

Ant,  You  are  a  great  lady. 

Erota.  Then  shew  yourself  a  servant  and 

Ant,  1  am  your  vassal.  fa  subject. 

Mock.  You  are  a  coward :  I,  that  dare  not 
fight. 
Scorn  to  be  vassal  to  any  prince  in  Europe. 
Great  is  my  heart  with  pride,  which  I'll  en- 
crease,    '  [vassals. 
When  they  are  gpne,  with  practice  on  my 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

At  ten.  The  noble  Cassilane  is  come  to  see 

you,  madam.  [tinous; 

Dee,  There's  comfort  in  those  words,  An- 

For  here's  the  place  and  persons  that  have 

power 
To  reconcile  you  to  his  love  again. 
Ant.  That  were  a  fortunate' meeting. 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcanes. 

Cass.  Greatness  still  wait  you,  lady ! 
Erota.  Good  Cassilane,  [valour. 

We  do  maintain  our  greatness  thro'   your 
Cass.  My  pray'rs  pull  daily  blessings  on  thy 

head. 
My  unoffending  child,  my  Annophel!— 
Good  prince  !*- Worthy  Gonzalo !— Ha !  art 

thou  here 
Before  me  ?  in  ev'ry  action  art  thou  ambitious  ? 
My  duty,  lady,  first  offered  here. 
And  love  to  thee,  my  child,  tho'  he  out>stnp 
Thus  in  the  wars  he  got  the  start  on  me,  [me. 
By  being  forward,  but  performing  less! 
All  the  endeavours  of  my  life  are  lost. 
And  thrown  upon  that  evil  of  mine  own 
Cursed  begetting,  whom  I  shame  to  father! 
Oh,  that  the  heat  thou  robb'dst  me  of^  had 

burnt 
Within  my  entrails,  and  b^t  a  fever. 
Or  some  worse  sickness ;  for  3iou  art  a  disease 
Sharper  than  any  physick  gives  a  name  to! 
Anno.  Why  do  you  say  so? 
Cass.  Oh,  Annophel,  there  h  good  cause, 

my  girl !  [away 

H'  has  plai^  the  thief  with  me,  and  filch'd 
The  richest  jewel  of  my  life,  my  honour; 
Wearing  it  publicly  with  that  applause. 
As  if  he  iustly  did  inherit  it.^ 

^n/. 'Would  I  had  in  my  infancy  been  laid 
Williin  my  grave,  cover'd  with  your  blessings, 

rather  [ses! 

Than  grown  up  to  a  man,  to  meet  your  cur- 


"  But  that  the  law  compell'd  him  for  his  honour. 

To  inforce  him  make  a  claim  for  his  reward,^  The  law  compelVd  him  to  inforce  him 
seemed  somewhat  ab^iurd;  but  I  was  at  first  a  little  doubtf&l  whether  I  should  treat  it  sis  an 
evident  corruption,  till  obsen'ing  that  the^r  in  the  second  line  stood  directly  under  that  in  the 
first,  and  that  every  one  knows  how  frequently  the  printen  make  such  misukes  j  I  was  deter- 
min'd  to  treat  it  as  a  mistake.  Seward, 
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Ca&s.  Oh,  that  thou  hadst! 
Then  I  had  been  the  father  of  a  child,'* 
Dearer  than  thou  wert  even  unto  me 
When  hope  persuaded  me  I  had  begot 
Another  selt  in  thee.    Out  of  mine  eyes. 
As  far  as  1  have  thrown  thee  from  my  heart. 
That  I  may  live  and  die  forgetting  theel 
ErQta,  How  has  he  deserv'd  this  untam'd 
anger,  [ward, 

That,  when  he  might  have  ask*  d  for  his  re- 
Some  honour  for  himself,  or  mass  of  pelf. 
He  only  did  request  to  have  erected 
Your  statue  in  the  capitol,  with  titles 
Engrav'd  upont,  *  The  patron  of  his  country?' 

Coj^.  That,  that*s  the  poison  in  the  gilded 

cup,  [nour. 

The  serpent  in  the  flowers,  that  stings  my  ho- 

And  leaves  me  dead  in  fame  I  Gods^  do  a 

justice. 
And  rip  his  bosom  up,  that  men  may  see. 
Seeing  oelieve,  the  subtle  practices 
Written  within  his  heart !  But  I  am  heated. 
And  do  forget  this  presence,  and  myself. 
Your  pardon,  lady! 

Eroia.  You  should  not  ask,  'less  you  knew 
how  to  give.  [thoughts 

For  my  sake,  Cassilane,   cast  out  o*  your 
All  ill  conceptions  of  your  Worthy  son. 
That,  questionless,  has  ignorantly  offended. 
Declared  in  his  penitence. 

Cass.  Bid  me  die,  lady,  for  your  sake  I'll 
do  it; 
But  that  you'll  say  is  nothing,  for  a  man 
That  has  out-li  vM  his  honour ;  but  command 
In  any  thing  save  that,  and  Cassilaoe       fme 
Shall  ever  be  your  servant.  Come,  Annoptiel, 
My  joy  in  this  world !  thou  shalt  live  with  me, 
Retir'd  in  some  solitary  nook. 
The  comfort  of  my  age !  My  days  are  short. 
And  ought  to  be  well  spent;  and  I  desire 
No  other  witness  of  them  but  thyself. 
And  good  Arcanes. 

Anno,  I  shall  obey  you.  Sir, 

Gon,  Noble  Sir, 
If  you  taste  any  want  of  worldly  means, 
Let  not  that  discontent  you  :  Know  me  your 
That  hath  and  can  supply  you.  [friend, 

Cass.  Sir,  I  am  too  much  bound  to  you 

already ;  [jou 

And  'tis  not  of  my  cares  the  least,  to  give 

Fair  satisfaction.  [end; 

Con.  You  may  imagine  I  do  speak  to  that 
But,  trust  me,  His  to  make  yon  bolder  with 
me. 

Cass.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  may  make  trial 
Mean  time,  my  service  I  [of  you; 

Anno.  Brother,  be  comforted:  So  long  as 
I  continue 


Within  my  fiither's  loive,  you  cannot  lone 

Stand  out  an  exile.    I  must  go  live  witt^him^ 

And  I  will  prove  so  good  an  orator 

In  your  behalf,  that  you  again  shall  gainhim^ 

Or  1  will  stir  in  him  anoiher  anger. 

And  be  lost  with  you. 

Ani.  Better  I  were  neglected ;  for  htshamty^ 
And,  thro*  the  choier  tliat  abounds  in  hini« 
Which  for  the  time  divides  from  him  his 

judgment. 
He  may  cast  you  off,  and  with  you  his  life : 
For  gnef  will  straight  surprize  ntm,  and  that 
way  [often. 

Must  be  his  death ;  the  sword  has  tried  too 
And  all  the  deadly  instruments  of  war 
Have  aim'd  at  his  great  heart,  but  ne'er  could 

touch  it : 
Yet  not  a  limb  about  him  wants  a  scar. 

Cass,  Madam,  my  duty ! 

Erota.  Will  you  be  gone? 

Cass,  I  must,  lady  1  but  I  shall  be  reac^. 
When  you  are  pleas'd  command  me,  for  your 

service. 
Excellent  prince  I  To  all  my  hearty  knre^ 
And  a  good  farewell ! 

Mock,  Thanks,  honest  Cassilane  I 

Cass,  Come,  Annophel. 

Gon,  Shall  I  not  w^ait  upon  you.  Sir? 

Cass,  From  hence 
You  shall  not  stir  a  foot.     Loving  Gonzalo^ 
It  must  be  all  my  study  to  requite  you. 

Gon,  If  I  may  be  so  fortunate  to  deserve 
The  name  of  friend  from  you,  I  have  enough. 

Cfus,  You  are  so,  and  you've  made  yourself 

Gon.  I  will  then  [»- 

Preserve  it.  [ExeusU  Cass,  and  Art. 

Erola.  Antinous,  you  are  my  servant. 
Are  you  not? 

Ani.  T  hath  pleas'd  you  so  to  grace  me. 

Erota.  Why  are  you  then  dejected?  Yob 
will  say, 
YouVe  lost  a  father;  but  you've  found  a  mis* 

tress 
Doubles  that  loss :  Be  master  of  your  spirit; 
You  have  a  cause  for  it,  which  is  my  favour. 

Gon.  And  mine. 

Erota.  Will  no  man  ease  me  of  this  fool  ? 

Con.  Your  fellow. 

Erota.  Antinous,  wait  upon  us. 

Ant.  1  shall,  madam. 

GatL  Nay  but,  lady,  lady  I 

Erota,  Sir,  you're  rude : 
And  if  you  be  the  master  of  such  means 
As  you  do  talk  of,  you  should  learn  good  man* 
ners. 

Gon,  0\),  lady,  you  can  find  a  fai^U  in  me. 
But  not  perceive  it  in  yourself  I  You  must, 
shall  hear  ine: 


»*  Then  1  had  heen  the  father  of  a  child. 

Dearer  than  thou  loert  even  unto  we, 

fJlien  hope  p€rsv)aded  me  I  had  begot 

Anoiher  self  in  thee.'\  This  sentence  seems  a  little  obscure.  It  should  mean,  that  he 
had  then  on\y  had  one  child,  viz.  Annophel,  who  is  dearer  to  him  than  Antinous  was  even  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  when  hope  persvyad^l  him  that  h^  had  begot  anot^^er  self.    Sevard. 
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I  love  you  for  yonr  pride}  *Ut  the  best  virtue 
ID  you.  [whom 

Eroitt.  I  could  hang  this  fellow  now !  By 
Are  you  supported,  that  you  dare  do  this? 
Have  you  not  example  here  in  a  prince» 
Transcendint^you  in  all  things,  yet  bears  him- 
self 
As  doth  become  a  man  had  seen  my  beauty? 
Back  to  your  country,  and  your  courtezans. 
Where  you  may  be  admir*d  for  your  wealth ; 
Which  being  oonsum'd,  may  be  a  means  to 
gain  you  [be  got 

Th*  opinion  of  some  wit.    Here's  nothing  to 
But  scorn,  and  loss  of  time. 

Gon.  Which  are  things  I  delight  in. 

Erota,  Antinous,  follow  me. 

[Exitf  with  train. 

Con.  She  is  vex*d  to  the  soul. 

Moch.  Let  her  be  yex'd  \  *tis  fit  she  should 
be  so. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Gonzalo;  thou  art  in  our 

favour. 
For  we  do  love  to  cherish  lofty  spirits, 
Soch  as  percusse.  the  earth,  and  )x>und 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  th'  clouds. 

Gon.  'Sfoot,  what  thing  is  this? 

Moch.  I  do  love  fireworks. 
Because  they  mount ;  an  exhalation  I 
Profess  t*  adore  beyond  a  fixed  star, 
*Tis  more  illustrious,  as  every  thing 


Kais'd  out  of  smoak  is  so ;  their  virtne  it 
In  action :  What  d'ye  think  of  me? 

Gon.  Troth,  Sir, 
You  are  bevond  my  guess;  I  know  you  not* 

Moch.  D'you  know  yourself? 

Gon.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mock.  Why,  you  and  I 
Are  one :  I  am  proud,  and  \txy  proud  too. 
That  I  must  tell  you ;  I  saw  it  did  become  yovw 
Cousin  Gonzalo !  prithee,  let  it  be  so, 

Gon.  Let  it  be  so,  good  cousin. 

Moch.  I'm  no  great  one's  fool. 

'Gon.  I  hope  so,  for  alliance  sake. 

Moch.  Yet  I  do  serve 
The  mighty,  monstrous,  and  magnanimooSii 
Invincible  Erota. 

Gon.  Oh,  good  cousin. 
Now  \  have  you:  I'll  meet  you  in  your  coat 

Moch.  Coat?  I've  my  horseman's  coat,  I 
must  confess, 
Lin'd  thro'  with  velvet,  and  a  scarlet  outside : 
If  you  will  meet  me  in't,  rU  send  for  it; 
And,  cousin,  you  shall  meet  me  with  much 

comfort. 
For  it  is  both  a  new  one,  and  a  right  ono; 
It  did  not  come  collateral. 

Gon.  Adieu,  good  cousin  1 
At  this  present,  I've  some  business. 

Moch.  Farewell,  excellent  cousin! 

[Exeusa. 


ACT   IIL 


Enter  Gontalo  and  Fernando, 

^oii.pANDY,  I  say,  is  lost  alteady. 

^     Fern.  Yes, 
If  to  be  conqueror  be  to  be  lost. 

Gon.  You  have  it;  one  day's  conquest  hath 
undone  them. 
And  sold  them  to  their  vassalage.  For  what 
Havel  else  toil'd  my  brains,  profusely  emptied 
My  monies,  but  to  make  them  slaves  toVenice; 
That  so,  in  case  the  sword  did  lose  his  edge. 
Then  art  might  sharpen  her's? 

Fern.  Gonzalo,  how? 

Gon.  Fernando,  thus :  You  see  how  thro' 
this  land. 
Both  of  the  best  and  basest  I  am  honour'd : 
I  only  gave  the  state  of  Venice  notice, 
W^hen,  where,  and  how  to  land,  or  you  had 
A  better  entertainment ;  I  was  he       [found 
£ncouras'd  young  Antinous  to  affront 
The  de^u  his  father;  for  the  de\'il,  I  think. 
Dares  not  do  more  in  battle. 

Fern.  But  why  did  you  ? 
I  find  no  such  great  policy  in  that. 

Gon.  Indeed,  FernandOj  thou  canst  fight, 
porpbt:    • 


Had  they  continu*d  one,  they  two  alone 
Were  of  sufficient  courage  and  performance 
To  beat  an  army. 

Fern.  Now,  by  all  my  hopes, 
I  rather  shall  admire,  than  envy  virtue. 

Gon.  Why  then,  by  all  your  hopes  you'll 
rather  have  [be  wise. 

Your  brains  knock'd  out,  than  learn  how  to 
You  statesman  I  Well,  Sir,  I  did  more  than 
this;  Cture 

When  Cassilane  crav'd  from  the  common  trea- 
Pay  for  his  soldiers,  1  struck  home,  and  lent 
An  hundred  thousand  docats.  [him 

Fern.  .Marry,  Sir, 
The  policy  was  little,  the  love  less. 
And  honesty  least  of  all. 

Gon.  How  say  you  by  that? 
Go  fight,  I  say,  go  fight!  I'll  talk  no  more 
You  are  insensible.  [with  yon  ; 

Fern.  Well,  I  shall  observe  you. 

Gon.  Why,  look  you.  Sir,  by  this  means 
have  I  got 
The  greatest  part  of  Cassilane's  estate 
Into  my  hands,  which  he  can  ne'er  redeem. 
But  must  of  force  sink  :  D'yoa  conceive  me 
now? 
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J%r«.  So! 
Bat  why  have  jim  importaned  thesenate^ 
For  mc  to  sojourn  with  him?  *' 

Gon.  There's  the  quintessence. 
The  soul,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit : 
For  he,  according  to  his  noble  nature. 
Will  not  be  known  to  want,  tho'  he  do  want. 
And  will  be  bankrupted  so  much  the  sooner, 
And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  laugh- 
ter. 

Fern,  Here  is  a  perfect  plotted  stratagem! 

Gon.  "Why  could  you 
Imagine,  that  I  did  not  hate  in  heart 
My  country's  enemies?  Yes,  yes,  Fernando, 
And  I  will  be  the  man  that  snail  undo  them. 

Fern,  You're  in  a  ready  way. 

Gon,  I  was  ne'er  out  on't. 

(Enter  Gaspero.) 

Peace; 

Here  comes  a  wise  coxcomb,  a  tame  coward ! 

Now,  worthy  Gaspero,  what, 

You  come,  i  know,  to  be  my  lord  Femando's 

Conductor  to  old  Cassilane? 

Gasp,  To  wait  upon  him. 

Gon,  And  my  lords  the  senators  sent  you? 

Gasp,  My  noble  lord,  they  did. 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 
This  gentleman,  as  humble  as  you  see  him. 
Is  ev'n  this  kingdom's  treasure :  In  a  word, 
'TIS  his  chief  glory  that  he  is  not  wiser 
Than  honest,  nor  more  honest  than  approv'd 
In  truth  and  faith. 

Gasp,  My  lord!' 

Gon,  You  may  be  bold  f  ccive. 

To  trust  him  with  your  bosom ;  he'll  not  de- 
If  you  rely  upon  him  once. 

Fern.  Vour  name  is  Ga&pero  ? 

Gasp,  Your  servant 

Gon,  Go,  commend  me. 
Right  honest  Gaspero,  commend  me  heartily. 
To  noble  Cassilane;  tell  him  my  love 
Is  vow'd  to  him. 

Gasp.  I  shall. 

Gon.  I  know  you  will. 


My  lord,  I  cannot  long  be  absent  from  yoa* 
Fem.  Sir,  you  are  now  my  guide. 

\£xit  teith  Gasp. 
Gon,  Thus  my  designs 
Run  uncontroul'd.    Yet,  Venice,  tho*  I  be 
Intellieencer  to  thee,  in  my  brain  are 
Other  large  projects :  For,  if  proud  Erota 
Bend  to  my  lure,  I  will  be  Candy's  king. 
And  duke  of  Venice  too.    Hal  Venice  too? 

Oh, 
'Twas  prettily  shov'd  in !  Why  not?  Erota 
May  in  her  love  seal  all  sure ;  if  she  swallow 
The  bait,  I'm  lord  of  both;  if  not,  yet  Candy, 
Despite  of  all  her  power,  shall  be  ruin*d. 

Enter  Cassilane,  Arcanes,  and  Annophel. 

Cass.  Um  me  no  further. — Annophel! 

Anno,  My  lord  I 

Cass.  Thy  father's  poverty  has  made  thee 
For  tho'  'tis  true,  this  solitary  life       [happy; 
Suits  not  with  youth  and  beauty, oh,  my  cnilcl. 
Yet  'tis  the  sweetest  guardian  to  protect 
Chaste  names  from  court-aspersions :  There 

a  lady. 
Tender  and  delicate  in  years  and  graces. 
That  dotes  upon  the  charms  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure, [safer 
Is  shipwreck'd  on  the  shore;  for 'tis  much 
To  trust  the  ocean  in  a  leaking  ship. 
Than  follow  greatness  in  the  wanton  rites 
Of  luxury  and  sloth. 

Anno,  My  wishes.  Sir, 
Have  never  soar'd  a  higher  flight,  than  truly 
To  find  occasion  wherein  I  might  witness 
My  duty  and  obedience. 

Cass.  Tis  well  said. 
Canst  thou  forbear  to  laugh,  Arc&nes? 

Arc.  Why. Sir? 

Cass.  To  look  upon  my  beggary,  to  look 
Upon  my  patience  m  my  begcary. 
Tell  me,  does  it  shew  handsome?   bravely 

handsome? 
Thou'lt  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  I'm  nnt 
miserable.** 


■'  For  me  to  sojourn  toith  them?]  It  was  Cassilane  to  whom  he  was  to  become  a  guest, 
tkem  therefore  seems  a  mistake,  as  tlie  antecedent  would  be  the  Senate,  not  Cassilane  or  his 
family.  Seward. 

*♦  Thou  wilt  flatter  me 

And  swear  that  I  am  miserable.']  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  last  of  these  lines,  which 
Mr.  Sympson  would  amend,  by  supposing  a  negative  dropt,  and  would  read. 
And  swear  that  Tm  not  miserable. 

But  this  does  not  satisfy,  and  I  therefore  prefer  the  old  reading  with  the  following  interpreta- 
tion.   *  You,  Arcanes,  will  flatter  me  by  talkins  of  my  former  greatness  and  glorj-,  and  swear 

that  this  retirement  is  misery  to  a  man  of  my  alMlities  for  the  command  of  whole  armies.* 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  excellency  of  Cassilane's  Character;  the  £iults 
of  whose  temper,  tho'  the  finest  strokes  of  the  poet's  pencil,  are  apt  to  disgtist  some  readers. 
The  sairie  has  happened  with  regard  to  Arbaces  in  King  and  No  &ing;  the  faults  of  the  heroes 
are  objected  to  the  poets,  and  they  scarce  think  it  possible  that  persons  of  such  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous tempers  should  be  distracted  with  such  violent  and  frantick  passions.  But  the  poeis, 
from  a  deeper  insight  into  hum;m  nature,  knew,  that  persons  of  bright  parts  and  extensive 
capacities  are  more  subject  to  violent  passions  than  seniuses  of  a  lower  class:  Because  quick 
perceptions  arc  the  source  from  whence  chiefly  spring  DOth  the  understanding  and  tht passions. 
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Arc.  Nothing  more  glorifies  the  noble,  and 
^e  valiant. 
Than  to  despise  contempt:  If  you  continue 
Bui  to  ei^oy  yourself,  you  m  yourself 
Enjoy  all  store  besides. 

Cass.  An  excellent  change! 
I  that  some  seven  apprenticeships  commanded 
A  hundred  ministers,  that  waited  on     [diers, 
My  nod,  and  sometimes  twenty  thousand  sol- 
Am  now  retir'd,  attended  in  my  age 
By  one  poor  maid,  follow^  by  one  old  man. 

Arc,  bir,  you  are  lower  in  your  own  repute 
Than  you  have  reason  for. 

Cass.  The  Roman  captains, 
1  mean  the  best,  such  as  with  their  bloods 
Purchas'd  their  country's  peace,  the  empire*s 

glory. 
Were  glad  at  last  to  get  them  to  some  farms. 
Off  from  the  clamours  of  th*  inCTateful  great 
And  the  unsteady  multitude,  to  live      [ones. 
As  I  do  now;  and  *twas  their  blessing  too; 
Let  it  be  ours,  Arcanes. 

Arc,  I  cannot  but 
Applaud  your  scorn  of  injuries. 

Cass.  Of  in}uries? 
Arcanes!  Annophell  lend  both  your  hands. 
So!  what  say  ye  now? 

Arc.  Why  now,  my  lord  ? 

Cass.  I  swear 
By  all  my  past  prosperities,  thus  standing 
Between  you  two,  I  think  myself  as  great. 
As  mighty,  as  if  in  the  capiiol 
I  siooQ  amidst  the  senators,  with  all 
The  Cretan  subjects  prostrate  at  my  feet 

Anno.  Sir,  you  are  here  more  safe. 

Cass.  And  more  belov'd. 
Why,  look  ye.  Sirs,  1  can  forget  the  weakness 
Df  the  traduced  soldiers,  the  neglect 
Of  tJhe  fair-spoken  senate,  the  impiety 
Of  him,  the  villain,  whom,  to  my  dishonour. 
The  world  miscalls  my  son.    But  by  the 

Arc.  Sir, 
Remember  that  you  promis*d  no  occasion 
Should  move  your  patience. 

Cass.  Thou  dost  chide  me  friendly :  [upon 
He  shall  not  have  the  honour  to  be  thought 

(Enter  a  Servant.) 

Amongst  us.     Now?  the  news? 

Serv.  The  secretary. 
With  the  Venetian  prisoner,  desire 
Admittance  to  your  loidship. 

Cass.  Howl  tome? 


What  mystery  is  this?  Arcanes^  can  they» 
Think'st  thou,  meaa  any  good  ? 

Arc.  My  lord,  they  dare  not 
Intend  aoght  else  but  good. 

Cass.  'Tis  true,  they  dare  not. 
Arcanes,  welcome  them.   Come  hither.  An* 
nophel;  [ExiiArc^ 

Stand  close  to  me ;  we*ll  change  our  affability 
Into  a  form  of  state,  and  th^  shall  know 
Our  heart  is  still  our  own. 

Enter  Arcanes,  Fernando,  and  Gaspers, 

Arc.  My  lord— - 

Cass.  Arcanes, 
I  know  them  both.    Fernando,  as  you  art 
A  man  of  greatness,  I  should  unden'alue 
The  right  my  sword  hath  fought  for,  to  ob* 

serve  ^ 
Low-fawning  compliments ;  but  as  you  are 
A  captive  and  a  stranger,  I  can  love  you. 
And  must  be  kind.    You're  welcome. 

Fern.  Tis  the  all 
Of  my  ambition. 

Gtfjp.  And  for  proof  how  much 
He  truly  honours  your  heroic  virtues. 
The  senate,  on  hia  importunity. 
Commend  him  to  your  lordship's  guard. 

Coif.  For  what?  [Candv, 

Gasp.  Durins  tbe  time  of  his  abode  hi 
To  be  your  housnold  guest. 

Fern.  Wherein,  my  lord,  [bleness. 

You  shall  more  make  me  debtor  to  your  no- 
Than  if  you  had  returned  me  without  ransom. 

Cass.  Are  you  in  earnest.  Sir? 

Fern.  My  suit  to  th'  senate 
Shall  best  resolve  you  that* 

Cass.  Come  hither,  secretary ! 
Look  that  this  be  no  trick  now  put  upon  me  1 
For  if  it  be— Sirrah — — 

Gasp.  As  I  have  troth. 
My  lord,  it  only  is  a  favour  granted 
Upon  Fernando's  motion,  from  himself. 
Your  lordship  must  conceive,  I'd  not  partake 
Aught,  bat  what  should  concern  your  honour : 
Who  ,      [safety. 

Has  been  the  prop,  our  country's  shield,  and 
But  the  renownea  Cassilane? 

Cass.  Applause  [loid, 

Is,  Ga9pero—pu£P— nothing.    Why,  young 
Would  you  so  much  be  sequestered  from  those 
That  are  the  blazinic  comets  of  the  time. 
To  live  a  solitary  life  with  me, 
A  man  forsaken  ?  All  my  hospitality 


The  characters  therefore  of  Achilles  by  Homer,  of  Tumns  and  Mezentius  by  Virgil,  of  Cassiuv 
Hotspur  and  Coriolanus  by  Shakespeare,  of  Arbaccs  and  Cassilane  by  our  Authors,  required 
more  art,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  nature  to  draw  them,  tlian  either  Hector,  Mneas,  orutuf 
or  Antinous  by  the  same  auUiors,  although  the  latter  are  certainly  much  more  amiable  charac- 
ters than  the  former.  ^  Seward. 

It  has  Ions  been  determined,  that  perfect  characters  are  not  the  moat  proper  for  the  Epo^ 
pcria,  or  the  Drama.  As  to  the  passage  in  question,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  di^doguc  provot 
that  we  ought  to  adopt  Mr.  Sympson's  emendation,  and  read, 

Thou' It  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  Tm  not  miserable, 

The  very  answer  of  Arcanes  confirms  It. 
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Is  DOW  contract^  to  a  few;  these  two^ 
This  tempest-wearied  soldier,  and  this  virgin. 
We  cannot  feast  your  eyes  with  masques  and 

revels, 
Or  courtly  anticks;  the  sad  sports  we  riot  it. 
Are  tales  of  foughteni  fields,  of  martial  scars. 
And  things  done  long  ago,  when  men  of  cou- 
rage [youths. 
Were  held  the  best;  not  those  well-spoken 
Who  only  carry  conquest  in  their  tongues. 
Now,  stories  of  this  nature  are  unseasonable 
To  entertain  a  great  duke's  son  with. 

Fern,  Herein 
Shall  my  captivity  be  made  my  happ>iness. 
Since  what  I  lose  in  freedom,  I  regain. 
With  int'r^t,  by  conversing  with  a  soldier. 
So  matchless  for  experience  as  great  Cassiiane. 
"Pray,  Sir,  admit  me. 

Cass,  If  you  come  to  mock  me, . 
I  shall  be  angry. 

Fern,  By  the  love  I  bear 
To  goodness,  my  intents  are  honourable! 

Cass,  Then,  in  a  word,  my  lord,  your  visi- 
tations      ^ 
Shall  find  all  due  respect.    But  I  am  now 
Grown  old,  and  have  forgot  to  be  an  host : 
Come  when  you  please,  you're  welcome. 

Fern,  Sir,  I  tliank  you.  ffether 

Anno.  Good  Sir,  be  not  too  urgent;  tor  my 
Will  soon  be  mov*d ;  yet,  in  a  noble  way 
Of  courtesy  he  is  as  easily  contjucr'd. 

Fern.  I^dy,  your  words  are  like  your  beauty, 
powerful ; 
I  shall  not  strive  more  how  to  do  him  service. 
Than  how  to  be  your  servant. 

Cass.  She's  my  daughter, 
And  does  command  this  hotise. 

Fern.  I  so  conceive  her. 

Cass.  D'you  hear  ? 

Gasp.  My  honour'd  lord. 

Cass.  Commend  me  to  them : 
Tell  'em,  I  thank  them. 

Gasp.  Whom,  my  lord? 

Cass.  The  senate.  [gracious, 

Why,  how  come  you  so  dull?  Oh,  they  are 
And  infinitely  grateful !— Thou  art  eloc^uent; 
Speak  modestly  in  meniioning  my  ser\ices; 
And  if  aught  fail  out  in  the  by,  that  must 
Of  mere  necessity  touch  an  act  [on't : 

Of  my  deser\'ing' praises,  blush  when  you  talk 
•Twill  make  them  blush  to  liear  on't. 

Gasp.  Why,  my  lord  ?  [observe  me! 

Cass.  Nhy,  nay,  you  arc  too  wise  novx- ;  good, 
I  do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  springall,'' 
That  builds  up  monuments  in  brass,  rears 

trophies 
With  mottoes  and  inscriptions,  quaint  devices 
Of  poetry  and  fiction ! — Let's  be  quiet. 


Arc.  Yon  must  not  cross  him. 

Gasp.  Not  for  Candy's  wealth. 

Fern.  You  shall  for  ever  make  me  yours. 

Anno.  'Twere  pity 
To  double  your  captivity. 

Arc.  Who's  here? 
Decius! 

Enter  Decius. 

Cass.  Ha!  Decius!  who  nam'd Decius? 
Dec,  My  duty  to  your  lordship !  I  am  boU, 
Presuming  on  your  noble  and  known  goodness, 

Cass.  What? 

Dec,  Present  you  with  this 

Cass.  Letter? 

Dec.  Yes,  my  honour  d  lord. 

Cass.  From  whom? 

Dec,  'Please  you  i}eruse    ' 
The  inside;  you  shall  find  a  name sabscrib'd. 
In  such  humility,  in  such  obedience. 
That  you  yourself  will  judge  it  tyranny 
Not  to  receive  it  favourably. 

Cass.  Hey-day!  fdon. 

Good  words,  my  masters!  This  is  court-mfcc- 
And  none  but  cowards  ply  them.    Tell  me, 

Decius, 
Without  more  circumstance,  who  is  the  sender? 

Dec.  Your  much-griev'd  son,  Antinous. 

Cass.  On  my  life, 
A  challenge !  Speak,  as  thou  art  worthy,  speak ! 
I'll  answer't. 

Dec.  Honour'd  Sir— 

Cass.  No  honour'd  Sirs!  [tributes. 

Fool  your  young  idol  with  such  pompous  at- 
Say  brieflv,  what  contains  it? 

Dec.  'Tis  a  lowly 
Petition  for  your  favour. 

Cass.  Rasn  young  man. 
But  that  thourt  under  my  own  roof,  and 

know'st 
I  dare  not  any  way  infringe  the  lawi 
Of  hospitality,  thou  shouldst  repent         [not 
Thy  bold  and  rude  intrusion.    But  presatne 
Again  to  shew  thy  letter,  for  thy  life; 
Decius,  not  for  thy  life! 

Arc.  Nay  then,  my  lord, 
I  can  with-hold  no  longer;  you're  too  tough. 
And  wrestle  against  iiature,  with  a  violence 
More  than  becomes  a  father.  Wherein  would 
Come  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  a  God,     [yoa 
Than  in  your  being  entreated?  I^t  not  thirst 
Of  honour  make  you  quite  forget  you  are 
A  man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhood's 
A  father.'*  [comforts. 

Anno.  If  a  memory  remain 
Of  my  departed  mother,  if  the  purity 
Of  her  unblemish'd  faith  deserve  to  live 


"  Springall.']  i.  e.  Youth.    The  word  occurs  in  Spenser. 
a6     ■■  quite  forget  you  are 


B. 


A  man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhoods ,  comforts 
A  father^  The  pointing  of  this  passage  being  regulated,  the  sense  will  be  clear:  *  Dou't 
*  forget  you  are  a  man,  and  what  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  state  of  manhood,  a  father,^ 

Seward. 
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tn  your  remnrobrancey  let  me  jet  by  these 
Awake  yoitr  love  to  my uncomforteii  brother! 

Fern,  I  am  a  stran^^r,  but  so  much  I  tender 
Your  son's  desenful  virtues^  that  I  vow 
J^\»  sword  ne'er' conquer*d  me  so  absolutely. 
As  ihall  your  courtesy,  if  you  vouchsafe, 
At  all  our  instances,  to  new-receive  him 
In  to 'your  wonted  favour. 

Goip.  Sir,  you  cannot 
Require  more  low  submission. 

Aruw,  Am  I  not  [name 

Grown  vile  yet  in  your  eyes?  then,  by  the 
Of  father,  let  me  once  more  sue  for  him, 
Who  is  the  only  now-remaining  branch 
With  me,  of  that  most  ancient  root,  whose 
You  are,  dear  Sir!  [body 

C«w,  Tis  well  I  An  host  of  furies^ 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  torturingly. 
More  rudely,  or  more  unnaturally ! 
Decius,  I  say,  let  me  no  more  hear  from  him ! 
For  this  time,  go  thou  hence;  and  know 

from  me, 
ThoCl  art  beholden  to  me,  that  I  have  not 
Kiird  thee  already :  Look  to  it  next,  look  to*t ! 
Arcanes,  fy!  fy,  Annophell  [Exit, 

Arc.  He's  gone,  Thim. 

Chafd  beyond  sufferance :  We  must  follow 

Dec,  Lady,  this  letter  is  to  you. 

Anno,  Qome  with  me,  [Sir, 

For  we  must  speak  in  private.    'Please  you, 
-To  see  what  eutertainment  our  sad  house  can 
yield? 

Fern.  I  shall  attend  you,  lady.  [Exit  Anno, 

Gasp.  How  d*ye  like 
To  sojourn  here,  my  lord  ? 

Fern,  More  than  to  feast 
With  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  besides. 
Gonzalo  told  me,  that  thou  wert  honest 

Gasp,  Yes,  Sir, 
And  you  shall  find  it. 

Fern.  Shdlll? 

Gasp.  Ail  my  follies      - 
Be  else  recorded  to  my  shame! 

Fern,  Enough. 
My  heart  is  here  for  ever  lodg'd. 

Gasp.  The  lady 

Fern.  The  place  admits  no  time  to  utter  all  j 
But,  Gaspero,  if  thou  wilt  prove  my  friend, 
I'll  say  thou  art 

Gasp,^  Your  servant    I  conceive  you , 
We'll  chuse  some  fitter  leisure. 

Fern.  Never  man 
Was  in  a  moment,    or   more   bless'd. 


wretched  1 


[fixeunt. 


Hjfparcha,  placing  two  chairs,  Antinous  and 
Erota. 


Erota,  Leave  us  I 
Hyp.  I  shall. 


lExit. 


Erota,  Antinous,  sit  down ! 

Ant,  Madam!  [sit! 

Erota,  I  say,  sit  down :  I  do  command  you 
For  look,  what  honour  thou  dost  gain  by  me, 
I  cannot  lose  it.     Happy  Antinous  1 
The  graces  and  the  higher  deities    >   ' 
Smil^  at  thy  birth,  and  still  continue  it: 
Then  think  that  I,  who  scorn  lesser  examples. 
Must  do  the  hke.    Such  as  do  taste  my  power. 
And  talk  of  it  with  fear  and  reverence. 
Shall  do  the  same  unto  the  man  I  favour. 
I  tell  thee,  youth,  thou  hast  a  conquest  won. 
Since  thou  cam'st  home,  greater  than  that  last 
Which  dignified  thy  fame ;  greater  than  if 
Thou  shouldst  go  out  again,  and  conquer  fur- 
ther; 
For  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
Myself  snbdu*d  by  thee. 

Ant.  Great  lady [Now  speak ; 

Erota,  Sit  still ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  else. 
And  speak  like  my  Antinous,  like  my  soldier, 
W'hom  Cupid,  and  not  Mars,  hath  sent, to 
battle. 

Ant.  I  must,  T  see,  be  silent. 

Erota.  So  thou  mayst ; 
There's  greater  action  in  it  than  ip  clamour. 
A  look,  if  it  be  Kracioiis,  will  begin  the  war, 
A  word  conciude  it ;  then  prove  no  coward^ 
Since  thou  hast  such  a  friendly  enemy. 
That  teaches  thee  to  conquer. 

Ajtt.  You  do  amaze  me,  madam ! 
I  have  no  skill,  no  practice,  in  this  war; 
And  whetlier  you  be  serious,  or  please 
To  make  your  sport  on  a  dejected  man, 
I  cannot  rightly  guess;  but,  be't  as  'twill. 
It  is  alike  unhappiness  to  nie : 
My  discontents  bear  those  conditions  in  them, 
And  lay  me  out  so  wretched,  no  designs. 
However  truly  promising  a  good. 
Can  make  me  relish  aught,  nut  a  sweet-bitter 
Voluntary  exile. 

Erota.  Why  an  exile?  [Musick. 

What  comfort  can  there  be  in  those  compa- 
nions [parchaf 
Which   sad    tlioughts   bring   along?    Hy- 

Enter  Hyparclia. 

Hyp.  Madam. 

Erota.  Whence  comes  this  well-tun'd  sound? 

Hyp,  I  know  not,  madain. 

Erota.  Listen,  wench.  [Song. 

W^hatever  friendly  hands  they  are  that  send  it. 
Let  'em  play  on ;  they're  masters  of  their  f;  - 
Doth't  please  you.  Sir?  [culty. 

Ani,  According  to  the  time. 

Erota,  Go  to  *em,  wench. 
And  tell  'em,  we  shall  thank  'em;  for  theyHe 
kent  [struments. 

As  gooci  time  to  our  disposition,  %s  to  their  in« 


'7  Which  sad  theughis  Itring  aUmg  with  ?  y 

Enter  Hyparcha. 

Hyp.  Madqw."]  I  think  it  prettv  plain  that  Erofa  called  her  attendant;  and  this,  witl\ 
leaving  out  an  unnecessary  monpsyliable,  compleies  the  measure.  Seward. 
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[Act3» 


Unless  Antineus  shall  say  he  loves, 
There  never  can  be  sweeter  accents  utter'd. 

Enter  Philander. 

Phil.  Let  then  the  heart  that  did  employ 
those  hands  [ihem. 

Receive  some  small  share  of  your  thanks  with 
*Ti8  happiness  enough  that  vou  did  like  it; 
A  fortune  unto  me,  that  1  should  send  it 
In  such  a  lucky  minute ;  but  to  obtain 
So  gracious  welcome  did  exceed  my  hopes ! 

Erota.  Good  prince,  I  thank  you  for*t. 

Phil.  Oh,  madam,  pour  not,  too  fast,  joys 
on  me. 
But  sprinkle  *em  so  gently,  I  may  stand  *em. 
It  is  enough  at  first,  you've  laid  aside 
Those  cruel  angry  looks  out  of  your  eyes. 
With  which,  as  v^ith  your  bvely,you  did  strike 
All  your  beholders  in  an  ecstasy. 

Jbrola.  Philander,  you  have  long  professed 
to  love  me. 

Phil.  Have  I  but  proOess'd  it,  madam  ? 

Erota   Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Phil.  More  attentively  than  to  an  oracle. 

Erota.  And  I  will  speak  more  truly,    if 
more  can  be; 
Nor  shall  my  language  be  wrapt  up  in  riddles. 
But  plain  as  truthitsiif.  I  love  this  gentleman. 
Whose  grief  has  made  him  so  uncapable 
Of  love,  he  will  not  hear,  at  least  not  under- 
stand it. 
I  that  have  look*d  with  scornful  eyes  on  thee. 
And  other  princes,  mighty  in  their  states. 
And  in  their  friends  as  fortunate,  have  now 

pray  d. 
In  a  petitionary  kind  almost,  [must  say) 

This  man,  this  well-deser\'ing  man,  (that  I 
To  look  upon  this  beauty ;  yet  you  see 
He  easts  his  eyes  rather  u^mn  the  ground 
Tlian  he  will  turn  'em  this  way. 
Philander,  yod  look  pale.  Til  talk  no  more. 

PMl.  Pray,  go  forward;  I  would  be  your 
martyr : 
To  die  thus,  were  immortally  to  live,  [for  me? 

Erota.  Will  yon  go  to  him  then,  and  speak 
You  have  lov'd  longer,  but  not  ferventer. 


Know  how  to  speak,  for  you  have  done  it  like 
An  orator,  ev*n  for  yourself;  then  how  will 

you  fur  &1C, 
Whom  you  profess  to  love  above  yourself. 

Phil.  The  curses  of  dissemblem  follow  me 
Unto  my  grave,  an  if  I  do  not  ssO ! 

Erota.   You  may,  as  all  men  do,  speak 
boldlier,  '  fvour  owPij 

Better,  in  their  friend's  cause  still,  than   in 
But  s|)eak  your  otmont,  yet  you  cannot  feign  ; 
I  will  stan^  by,  and  blu:»h,  to  witness  it. 
Tell  him,  sincre  I  beheld  him,  I  have  lost 
The  happiness  of  this  life,  food  and  rest,'^ 
A  ciniet  Dosopit  and  the  state  I  went  with ; 
Tell  him  how  he  has  humbled  the  proud. 
And  made  the  living  but  a  dead  Krota. 
Tell  him  withal,  that  she  is  better  pleas'd 
With  thinking  on  hiui,  than  enjoy mg  these. 

Tell  him ^^Philandcr!    princel    I  talk  in 

To  vou ;  you  do  not  mark  me.  [vain 

Phil.  Indeed  1  do. 

Erota.  But  thou  dost  look  so  pale. 
As  thou  wilt  s^)oil  the  story  in  relating. 

Phil.  Not,  if  I  can  but  live  to  tell  tt. 

Erota.  It  may  be,  you  have  not  the  hearL 

Phil.  I  have  a  will,  Tm  sure,  howe'er  my 

heart  [HI  try. 

May  play  the  coward.     But,  if  you  please, 

£rola.  If  a  kiss  will  strengthfo  thee,   I 
give  you  leave 
To  challenge  it;  nay,  I  will  give  it  you. 

Phil.  Oh,  that  a  man  should  taste  such 
heavenly  bliss. 
And  be  enjoin*d  to  beg  it  for  another! 

Erota.  Alas,  it  is  a  misery  I  grieve 
To  put  you  to,  and  I  will  stiver  rather 
In  his  tyranny,  than  thou  in  mine. 

Phil.  Nay,  madam,  since  I  cannot  Have 
vour  love, 
I  wifl  endeavour  to  deserve  your  pity; 
For  I  had  rather  have  within  the  grave 
Your  love,  than  you  should  want  it  upon 

earth. 
But  how  can.  I  hope,  with  a  feeble  tongue. 
To  instruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  love,  [it? 
When  your  most  powerful  beauty  cannot  work 


-  food,  and  rest ; 


A  auiet  bosom,  and  the  state  I  went  with. 

Tell  him  how  he  has  humbled  the  proud. 

And  made  the  living  hut  a  dead  Erota, 

Tell  him  withal,  that  she  is  better  pleas' dt 

With  thinking  on  him,  than  enjoying  these.]  The  relative  these  can  have  no  reference  to 
any  thing  contained  in  the  two  preceding  lines,  but  plainly  refers  to  food,  rest,  aquiet  bosom,  and 
her  state,  which  it  cannot  do,  without  much  force,  as  the  lines  at  present  stand;  I  liave  there- 
fore  replaced  them  in  their  natural  orders  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  intermediate  line^ 
were  added  by  the  Author  after  the  former,  and  so  hieing  wrote  in  the  margin,  the  transcriber 
or  printer  might  easily  mistake  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  inserted.        Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  places  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  before  the  third  and  fourth ;  but  in  ao  dokighe 
has  reversed,  and  not  replaced,  '  the  natural  order'  of  the  Unes.  Till  she  has,  as  in  the  old 
books,  spoken  of  herself  in  the  third  person,  it  is  absurd  and  inelegant  to  say. 

Tell  him  withal  that  SHE  m  better  pleased', 

nor  is  the  relative  too  distant  to  refer  to. 

The  happiness  of  this  life^  food  and  xest^ 
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Eroia.  Do  wliat  thoo  wilt^  Philander;  the 
requeBt 
Is  so  unreaisonable,  that  I  quit  thee  of  it 
I  desire- now  no  oiore  but  the  true  patience 
And  fortitude  of  lovers,  wiih  those  helps 
Of  sighs  and  tears^  which » I  think,  is  all  the 
physick-—  [enough ; 

Pml.  Oh»  if  he  did  but  hear  you»  *twere 
And  I  will  wake  him  from  his  apoplexy. 
Anlinousl 

Ant.  My  lord! 

PhiL  Nay,  'pray, 
Ko  courtesy  to  me ;  you  are  my  lord. 
Indexed  you  are,  for  you  command  her  heart 
That  commands  mine;  nor  can  you  want  to 

know  it: 
For  look  3rou,  she  that  told  it  you  in  words, 
Explains  it  now  more  passionately,  in  tears : 
juiiier  thou  hast  no  heart,  or  a  marble  one, 
1  f  those  drops  cannot  melt  it !  Prithee  look  up. 
And  see  how  sorrow  sits  within  her  eyes. 
And  love  the  grief  she  go^a  with  (if  not  her) 
Of  which  thou  art  the  parent ;  and  neVr  yet 
Was  there,  by  nature,  that  thing  made  so 

stony. 
But  it  would  love  whatever  it  begot. 

Ant,  He  that  b^t  me,  did  beget  these  cares. 
Which  are  good  issues,  tho*  happily  by  him 
Ksteemed  monsters :  N ay ,  t h*  i 1 1-j u Jgi n^  world 
Is  likely  enough  to  ^ive  them  those  characters. 

Phil.  What's  this  to  love,  and  to  the  Uuly? 
He's  old. 


self.wiird,  and  full  oi 


Wrathful,  perverse, 

anger; 
Which  are  his  faults,  but  let  them  not  be 
thine :  [on ; 

He  thrusts  you  from  his  love,  she  pulls  thee 
He  doubts  your  virtues,  she  doth  double  them. 
Oh,  either  use  thine  own  eyes,  or  take  mine. 
And  with  them  my  heart!  then  thou  wilt 

love  her. 
Nay,  dote  upon  her  more  than  on  thy  duty. 
And  men  will  praise  thee  equally  for  it; 
Neglecting  her,  condemn  thee  as  a  man 
Unworthy  such  a  fortune.    Oh,  Antinous, 
'Tis  not  the  friendship  that  I  bear  to  thee. 
But  her  command,  that  makes  me  utter  this : 
And  when  1  have  prevailed,  let  her  but  .«Hy, 
*  Philander,  you  must  die,  or  this  is  nothing,* 
It  ahall  be  done  tofzether  with  a  breath. 
With  the  same  willingness  I  live  to  serve  her. 

Erota.  No  more,  Pnilander. 

Phil.  All  I  have  done,  is  little  yet  to  pur- 
pose; 
But,  ere  1  leave  him.  Til  perceive  him  blush  ^ 
And  make  him  feel  the  passions  that  I  do. 
Every  true  lover  will  assutt  me  in*t. 
And  lend  me  their  sad  sighs  to  blow  it  home« 
For  Cupid  wants  a  dart  to  wound  this  bosom. 

Erota,  No  move,  no  more.  Philander!  I 

can  endure  no  more :  [p^^^ 

Pray,  let  him  go.    Go,  good  Antinous;  make 

With  yoqr  own  mind,  no  matter  tho*  I  perish  I 

}[Euuni, 


ACT   IV. 


Enter  IJyparcha  and  Alochingp, 

Ifyp,  T  CAN^'OT  help  it. 

•*•     Moch.  Nor  do  1  require  it; 
The  malady  needs  no  physician.    Help 
J-^ospital  iK^ple. 

liifp,  1  am  fl[lad  to  hear 
You  arc  so  valiant? 

Aloch,  Valiant? 
C-an  any  man  be  proud  that  is  not  valiant? 
Foolish  woman!    what  woulddt  thou   say? 

thou — -— 
1  know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

^  Hyp,  I  can  you, 
For  I  can  call  you  coxcomb,  ass,  and  puppy ! 

j\Uch,  You  do  do't,  1  thank  you. 

IIj^p.  That  you'U  lose  a  fortune, 
W  hich  a  cobler  better  deserves  than  thou  dost ! 

Moch,  Do  not  provoke  my  magnanimity; 
For  when  I  am  incens'd  1  am  insensible. 


Go,  tell  thy  lady,  that  hath  sent  me  word 
She  will  discard  me,  that  1  discurd  her. 
And  throw  a  scorn  upon  her,  which  1  would 

not. 
But  that  she  does  me  wrong. 

Enter  Erota  and  Aminous, 

Erota,  Do  you  not  glory  in  your  conquest 

more,  fhim? 

To  take  some  great  man  prisoner,  than  to  kill 

And  shall  a  lady  find  jess  mercy  from  you. 

That  yields  herself  your  captive,  and  for  her 

ransom, 
Will  give  the  jewel  of  her  life,  her  heart. 
Which  she  hath  lock'd  from  ali  men  but  thy- 
self? ^  [off! 
For  shame,  Antinous;  throw  this  dullness 
Art  thou  a  man  no  where  but  in  the  field  ? 
Hyp,  He  must  hear  drums  and  trumpets, 
or  he  sleeps: '9 


*•  He  must  hear  drums,  and  trumpets  e'er  he  sleeps."]  It  was  dullness,  which  Hyparcha 
tils  sleepiness,  that  is  complained  of,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  sense  of  this  line  is  the  very  re* 

E'er  should  be  either 


verse  of  what  it  was  originally,  by  the  accidental  change  of  a  particle, 
ifr  or  else,    I  prefer  the  former,  as  Shakespeare  uses  it  in  the  same  sense, 

'  He's  for  a  jig  or  talc  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps.*  Hamlet. 


Seward, 
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CA«t*r 


And  at  this  instant  dreams  he's  in  his  annour. 
These  iron-heartcd  soldiers  are  so  cold, 
*Till  they  i)e  beaten  to  a  woman*s  arm's! 
And  then  they  love 'em  better  than  their  own; 
No  fort  can  hiold  them  out. 

Ant,  What  pity  is  it,  madam,  that  yourself. 
Who  are  all  excellence,  should  become  so 
wretched,  [made  me! 

To  think  on  such  a  wretch  as  srief  hath 
Seldom  despairing  men  look  up  to  Hcav*n, 
Altho*  it  still  speak  to  'em  in  its  glories; 
For  when  sad  thoughts  perplex  the  min4  of 

man. 
There  is  a  plummet  in  the  heart  that  weighs, 
And  pulls  us,  living,  to  the  dust  we  cs^e 

from. 
Did  you  but  see  the  miseries  you  pursue, 
As  I  the  happiness  that  I  avoid. 
That  doubles  mv  afflictions,  you  would  fly 
Unto  »ome  wilderness,  ot  to  your  grave. 
And  there  find  better  comforts  than  in  me; 
For  love  and  cares  can  never  dwell  together! 

Erota*  Thc^  should. 
If  thou  hadst  out  my  love  and  I  thy  cares. 

Ant.  What  wild  beast  in  the  desart  but 
would  be 
Tausht  by  this  tongue  to  leave  his  cruelty, 
Tho  all  the  beauties  of  the  iace  were  veird ! 
But  I  am  savager  than  any  beast. 
And  shall  be  ^till  Decius  do  arrive; 
Whom  with  so  much  submission  I  have  sent 
Under  my  hand,  that,  if  he  do  not  bring 
His  benediction  back,  he  must  to  me 
Be  much  more  cruel  than  I  am  to  you.^° 

Erota,  Is't  but  your  father's  pardon  you 
desire  ? 

Ant.  With  his  love;  and  then  nothing  next 
that,  like  yours. 

Enter  Decius. 

Erota.  Decius  is  come.  [prehend 

Ant.  Oh,  welcome,  friend!  If  1  not  ap- 

Too  much  of  joy,  there's  comfort  in  thy  looks. 

Erota.  There  is  indeed;  1  prithee,  Decius, 

speak  it, 
Dec.  How!  prithee, Decius?  this  woman's 

strangely  alter'd. 
Ant.  Why  dost  not  speak,  good  friend, 
and  tell  me  how 
The  reverend  blessins  of  my  life  received 
My  humble  lines?  Wept  he  for  joy? 

Dec.  No;  there's  a  letter  will  inform  you 
more.  [TP"- 

Yet  I  can  tell*  you  what  I  think  will  grieve 
The  old  man  is  in  want,  and  angry  still, 
And  poverty's  the  bellows  to  the  coal. 
More  than  distaste  from  you,  as  I  imagine. 
Ant.  Whaf  s  here?  how's  this?  It  cannot 
be!  Now  sure 
My  griefs  delude  my  senses. 

Erota.  In  his  looks 
I  read  a  world  of  changes.    Decius,  mark. 


With  what  a  sad  anuiMaveiit  he  surveys 
The  news !  Canst  thou  guess  what  it  ui 

Dec.  None  good,  I  fair. 

Erota.  X  f^eur  so  too ;  and  then' 

Ant.  It  is  her  hand  I 

Erota.  Are  you  not  well? 

Ant.  Too  well.    If  I  were  aught 
But  rock,  thi9.  letter  wouU   conclude    taj 

miseries. 
Peruse  it,  lady,  and  resolve  nt^e  then. 
In  what  a  case  I  stand. 

Dec.  Sir,  the  wors^  is 
Your  father's  k>wness  and  distaste? 

Ant.  No,  Decius; 
My  sister  writes,  Fecnando  has  qiade  suit 
For  love  to  her ;  and,  tq  express  sincerely 
His  oonsUnt  truth,  hath,  hke  4  iM[^>le  gentle? 

roan. 
Discovered  plots  of  treachery,  contriv'd 
fiiy  false  Gon^alo,  not  intending  more 
l1ie  utter  ruin  of  our  house,  than  generallj 
Candy's  confiYsion, 

Dec.  *Tis  a  generous  part 
Of  youn|;  Fernando. 

Ant.  *  Pis,  and  I  could  wish 
All  thrift  to  his  a^ections,  Decius. 
You  find  the  sum  on't,  madam  ? 

Erota.  Yes,  I  do,  foppcessM 

Ant.  And  can  you  now  yet  think  a  heart 
With  such  a  throng  <^  cares,  can  entertain 
An  amorous  thought?  Love  frees  all  toik  but 

one; 
Calamity  and  it  can  ill  agree. 

Erota.  Will'tpleaseyou  speak  my  doom? 

Ant,  Alas,  great  lady^ 
W^hy  will  you  flatter  thus  a  desperate  man. 
That  is  quite  cast  away?  Oh,  had  you  not 
Procur'd  the  senate*s  warrant  to  enforce 
My  stay,  I  had  not  heard  of  these  sad  news. 
What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Erota.  Love  me,  or  kill  me! 
One  word  shall  sentence  either:  For,  as  truth 
Is  just,  if  you  refuse  me,  I  an^  resolute 
Not  to  out-live  my  thraldom. 

Ant.  Gentle  lady! 

Erota.  Say,  must  I  live,  or  .die? 

Dec.  My  lord,  how  can  you 
Be  so  inexorable?  Here's  occasion 
Of  succouriiiK  your  father  in  his  wants 
Securely  proner'd :  Pray,  Sir,  entertain  it« 

El  Ota.  What  is  my  sentence? 

Ant.  What  you  please  to  have  it. 

Erota.  M  thou  art  gentle,  speak  those 
words  again! 

Ant.    Madam,  you  have  prevail'd;   yet, 
give  me  leave. 
Without  oflence,  ere  I  resign  the  interest 
Your  heart  hatli  in  my  heart,  to  prove  your 
secresy. 

Erota.  Antinous, 'tis  the  greatest  argument 
Of  thy  afiiections  to  me. 
I      Ant.  Madam,  thus  then; 


^  Be  much  more  crueller  than  I  to  you^  First  folio  and  Seward.  The  intermediate  copies 
preserve  grammar,  and  neglect  measure. 
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My  feiber  ttands  jbr  certain  sums  engagM 
To  treacherout  Gonzalo,  and  has  moi^gag'd 
The  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  him : 
If  you  receive  this  mortgage,  and  procure 
Acquittance  horn  Gonzalo  to  my  fother, 
I  am  what  you  wonki  have  me  be. 

Eroia.  Von' 11  love  me  then? 

Ant,  Provided^  madam^  that  my  father 
know  not 
I  am  an  agent  for  him. 

Erota.  If  X  fail 
In  this>  I  ^m  unworthy  to  be  lov'd. 

AfU,  Then,  with  your  hronr,  thus  I  seal 
my  truth.  [^°ghr 

To-day,'^  and  Decius,  witness  how  uncnang- 
7  shall  still  love  Erota ! 

Eroia.  Thou  hast  quicken'd 
A  dying  heart,  Antinous/ 

Dec,  This  is  ivell. 
Much  happiness  fo  both  I 

Enter  Hyparcha, 

Hyp,  The  lord  Gonzalo 
Attends  you,  madam. 

Erota,  'Comes  as  we  could  wish. 
Wiihdraw,  Antinpus;  here's  a  closet,  where 
¥ou  mav  partake  his  errand,    Let  him  enter. 

Ant,  Madam,  you  must  be  wary.     [Exit, 

Erota,  Fear  it  notj 
I  will  be  ready  fo^  hiin»  to  entertain  him 

(^fiier  Gonzalo,) 

With  smiling  tvelcome.-— Noble  Sir,  vou  take 
Advantage  of  the  time;  it  had  been  nt 
Some  notice  of  your  presence  might  have 

fashion-d 
A  more  prepared  state. 

Gon^  iyjoM  mock  me,  madam? 

Erota,  Trust  me,  you  wrong  your  judg- 
ment, to  repute 
l^fy  gratitude  a  niult:  I  have  examined 
Your  portly  carriage,  and  will  now  confess 
It  hath  not  slightly  won  me. 

Gon,  The  wimTs  turned ;  fmadam, 

J  thought  *twoald  come  to  this.-^It  picas'd  us. 
At  our  last  interview,  to  mention  love: 
Have  you  considefd  on*t? 

Erota,  With  more  than  common 
Content:  But,  Sir,  if  what  you  spake  you 

meant. 
As  I  have  cause  to  doubt,  then 

Gon,  What,  sweet  lady? 

Erota,  Methinks  we  should  lay  by  this 
form  of  stateliness; 
Love*s  courtship  is  familiar;  and,  for  instance. 
See  what  a  chanee  it  hath  beeot  in  me: 
I  could  talk  humbly  now,  as  loven  use. 


Oon.  And  i,  and  I;  we  meet  la  one  icl& 
centre 
Of  bles6*d  content. 

Erota,  I  hope  my  weakness.  Sir, 
Shall  not  deserve  neglect;  but  if  it  prove  so» 
I  am  not  the  first  lady  has  been  n|in*d 
By  being  too  credulous ;  you  will  smart  for't 
one  day.  [lain, 

Gon.  Angel-like  lady,  let  me  be  held  a  viU 
If  i  love  not  sincerely! 

Erota,  'Would  I  knew  it 

Gon,  Make  proof  by  any  fit  oommaod. 

Eroia,  What  do  you  mean  ? 
To  many  m^?^ 

Gon,  How!  mean?  Nay  more,  I  mean 
To  make  you  empress  of  m^  earthly  fortune^ 
Regent  of  my  desires;  for  did  you  covet 
To  DC  a  real  qusen,  I  could  advance  you. 

Erota,  Now  I  perceive  you  slight  me,  and 
would  make  me 
More  simple  than  my  sex's  flrailty  warrants. 

Gon,  But  say  your  mind,  and  you  shall  be 
a  queen. 

Erota,  On  those  conditions  call  me  yours, 

Gon,  Enough. 
But  are  we  safe? 

Erota,  Assuredly. 

Cfon.  In  short- 
Yet,  lady,  first  be  plain :  Would  you  not  chuse 
Much  rather  to  prefer  your  own  sun-rising. 
Than  any*s  else,  tho*  ne*er  so  near  entitled 
By  blood,  or  right  of  birth? 

Erota.  It  is  a  question 
Needs  not  a  resolution. 

Gon.  Good;  what  if 
I  set  the  crown  of  Candy  on  your  head? 

Erota.  I  were  a  queen  indeed  then. 

Gon,  Madam,  know  [him 

There*s  but  a  boy  *twixt  you  and  it;  suppose 
Transhap*d  into  an  angel. 

Erota,  Wise  Gonzalo! 
I  cannot  but  admire  thee! 

Gon,  *Tis  worth  thinkins  on ; 
Besides,  your  husband  shall  be  duke  of  Venice. 

Erota,  Gon?alo,  duke  of  Venice! 

Gon.  You  are  mine,  you  say? 

Erota,  Pish!  you  but  dally  with  me;  and 
would  lull  me 
In  a  rich  golden  dream.  [truth. 

Gon,  You  are  too  much  distrustful  of  my 

Eroia,  Then  you  must  give  me  kave  tt 
apprehend 
The  means  and  manner  how. 

Gon.  Why,  thus— 

Erota.  You  shall  not ; 
We  may  be  over-heard ;  affairs  and  conoseU 
Of  such  high  nature  are  not  lo  be  trusted. 
Not  to  the  air  itself:  You  shall  in  writing 


*  thus  J  seal  my  truth. 


To  day,  and  Decius  tcitness  how  unchangingly.']  Mr.  Sewaid  ex|M]nges  the  words  i0 
day,  *  as  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  and  hurtful  to  the  measure;'  but  this  is  too  arbitrary;  and 
the  old  reading,  properly  stopped,  is  good  sense,  not  unpoetical,  nor  more  redundant  than  the 
measure  oflcn  is.  The  day  is  no  imcommon  a<yuration,  and  in  that  sense  we  here  undecstaiid 
it. 
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[Act  4. 


Draw  out  the  fuU  design;  which  if  eflecied^ 
I  am  as  I  profess. 

Gon,  On,  1  applaud 
Your  ready  care,  and  sccrcsy. 

Erotc,  Gonzalo, 
There  is  a  bar  yet,  'twixt  oar  hopes  and  us. 
And  that  roust  be  reaiov'd. 

Gon.  Whatis't? 

ErotB,  Old  Cassilane.  [ruins 

Gon,  Ha?  fear  not  him:  I  build  upon  his 
Already.  . 

Erota.  I^  would*  find  a  smoother  course 
To  shift  him  off. 

Gon,  As  how? 

Ero/<i.  WeUl  talk  in  private; 
I  have  a  ready  plot 

Gon.  I  shall  adore  you.  ^Exeunt. 

Enter  Fernando  and  Annophel. 

Tern.  Madam,  altho*  1  hate  unnoble  prac- 
tices, [what 
And  therefore  have  performed  no  more  than 
1  ought  for  honour's  sake  ;*'  yet,  Annophel, 
Thy  love  hath  been  the  spur,  to  urge  me 

forward 
For  speedier  diligence. 

Anno.  Sir,  your  own  fame 
And  memory  will  best  reward  themselves. 

Fern,  All  gain  is  loss,  sweet  beauty,  if  I 
miss 
My  comforts  here:  The  brother  and  the  sister 
Have  double  conquer'd  me,  but  tliou  mayst 
triumph. 

Anno.  Good  Sir,  I  have  a  father. 

Fern,  Yes,  a  brave  one :  [piness 

Couldst  th(\u  obscure  thy  beauty,  yet  the  hap- ' 
Of  being  but  his  daughter,  were  a  dow*er 
Fit  for  a  prince.     What  say  you?  , 

Anno,  You've  deservM 
As  much  as  1  should  grant. 

Fern.  By  this  fair  hand 
I  take  possession. 

Anno.  What  in  words  I  dare  not. 
Imagine  in  my  silence. 

Fem,  Thou'rt  all  virtue. 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcanes. 

Cass,  ril  tell  thee  how :  Baldwin  the  emr 

peror. 
Pretending  title,  more  thro*  tyranny 
Than  right  of  conaucst,  or  descent,  usurp  d 
The  stile  of  lord  o  er  all  the  Grecian  islands. 
And  under  colour  of  an  amity 
With  Crete,  preferr*d  the  marquis  Mount- 

ferato 
To  be  our  igovcrnor:  The  Cretans,  vex'd 
By  the  ambitious  Turks,  in  hope  of  aid 
From  th'  emperor,  recciv'd  for  general 


This  Mountferato;  he,  the  wan  appeased, 
Plou  with  the  sute  of  Venice,  and  okcs 

money 
Of  them  for  Candy ;  they  paid  wdl,  he  steals 
Away  in  secret;  since  which  time,  that  right 
The  state  of  Venice  claims  o'er  Candy,  is 
By  purchase,  not  inheritance  or  conquest : 
Ana  hence  grows  all  our  quarrel. 

Are.  So  an  usurer  [trash 

Or  Lombard  Jew,  might  with  some  bags  ol 
Buy  half  the  western  world. 

Cass,  Money,  Arcanes, 
Is  now  a  god  on  earth:  It  cracks  virginities. 
And  turns  a  Christian,  Tnrk ; 
Bribes   Justice,  cut- throats  Honour,    does 
what  not? 

Arc,  Not  captives  Candy. 

Cass,  Nor  makes  thee  dishonest. 

Nor  me  a  coward. Now,  Sir,  here  is 

homely. 
But  friendly  entertainment. 

Fern,  Sir,  I  Bnd  it. 

Arc,  And  like  it,  do  you  not? 

Fern,  My  reiKiir  speaks  for  me. 

Cass,  Fernando,  we  were  sjieaking  o(^ 
how's  this? 

Enter  Gonzalo,  and  Gaspero  with  a  casket, 

Gon.  Your  friend,  and  servant. 

Cass,  Creditors,  my  lord,  (gP^t 

Are  masters,  and  no  sen-ante:  As  the  world 
Debtors  are  very  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They've  been  beholden  toj  in  which  re^Mct, 
I  should  fear  you,  Gonzalo. 

Cron.  Me,  n>y  lord? 
You  owe  me  nothing,  / 

Cass,  What,  nor  love,  nor  money? 

Gon,  Yes,  love,  I  hope;  not  mon^. 

Cass,  All  this  bravery 
Will  scarcely  make  that  good. 

Gon,  'Tis  done  already : 
See,  Sir,  your  mortgage;  which  I  only  took, 
In  case  you  and  your  son  had  in  the  wars 
Miscarried :  I  yield  it  up  again ;  'tis  yours. 

Cass.  Are  you  so  conscionable? 

Gon,  Tis  your  own. 

Cass.  Pish,  pish  I  Til  not  receive  what  is 
not  mine ; 
That  were  a  dangerous  business. 

Gon.  Sir,  I'm  paid  for't; 
The  sums  you  borrowed  are  return'd,  the  bonds 
Cancell'd,  and  your  acquittance  formally  seal'd: 
Look. here.  Sir;  Gas|)ero  is  witness  tq'it. 

Gasp,  My  honoured  lord,  J  am. 

Gon,  My  lord  Fernando, 
Arcanes,  and  the  rest,  you  al|  sliall  testify, 
That  I  acouit  lord  Cassilane  for  ev^. 
Of  any  debts  to  me. 


*'  /  ought  for  honour's  safety.]  I  have  not  rejected  safety  as  thinking  it  nonsense,  but  be- 
cause the  more  natural  word  better  suits  the  measure.  I  allow  that  where  a  pause  happens  in 
the  middle  of  a  verse^  a  redundant  syllable  is  often  flung  in  by  Shakespeare  as  well  as  our  Au- 
|}ior«*.   But  one  should  not  suppose  them  to  vary  a  natural  phrase  on  purpose  tp  dp  it. 

^euiard. 
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Gasp,  'Ti8  plain  and  ample.** 

Anno,  Fortune  will  once  again  smile  on  us 
fairly!  [earnest, 

.    Cass,  But,  bark  ye,  hark  ye!  If  ycm  be  in 
Whence  comes  this  bounty  i  or  whose  ii'ii 

Gen.  In  short. 
The  great  Eiota,  by  this  secretary. 
Returned  me  my  full  due. 

Cass.  Erou:— Why 
Should  she  do  thib? 

Gon,  You  must  ask  her  the  causey 
She  knows  it  best. 

Cass.  Sofao,  Arcanes!  none 
But  women 'pity  us  \  soft-hearted  women ! 
I  am  become  a  brave  fellow  now,  Arcanes, 
Am  I  not? 

Arc.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  gracious  princess 
Have  took  nv^re  special  notice  of  your  services. 
And  means  to  be  more  thankful  than  some 
others. 
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It  were  an  injury  to  giratitude 
To  disesteem  her  favours. 

Anno,  Sir,  she  ever 
For  your  sake  most  respectively  lov'd  me. 

Cass,  The  senate,  and  the  body  of  this 
kin^Edom, 
Are  herem  (let  me  speak  it  without  arrosance) 
Beholden  to  her:  I  will  thank  her  for  it; 
And  If  she  have  reserv*d  a  means  whereby 
1  may  repay  this  bounty  wiih  some  service. 
She  shall  lie  then  my  patroness.    Come,  Sirs, 
We'll  taste  a  cup  of  wine  together  now. 

GofL  Fernando,  I  must  speak  with  you  lA 
secret.  [well. 

Fern,  You  shall. Now,  Gaspero,  all's 

Gon,  There's  news 
You  must  be  acquainted  with.** 
Come,  there*s  no  master-piece  in  art,  like 
policy.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  v: 


Enter  Fernando  and  Michael, 

Tern,  nPlIE  senate  is  inforurd  at  full. 

^     Mich,  Gonzalo 
Dreams  not  of  my  arrival  yet? 

Ftrn,  Nor  thinks 
*Tis  possible  his  plots  can  be  disoorer*d. 
He  tats  himself  with  hopes  of  crowns,  and 

kingdoms. 
And  laughs  securely,  to  imagine  how 
He  means  to  gull  all  but  himself;   wheii, 

truly, 
^one  is  so  grossly  guird  as  he. 

Mich.  There  was  never 
A  more  arch  villain. 

Fern,  Peace;  the  senate  comes. 

Enter  Porphycio^  Possenne,  Soiators,  Gas* 
pero,  attendants. 

Porph,  How  closely  treason  cloaks  itself  in 
Of  civil  honftty  I  [forms 

Poss.  And  yet  how  palpably 
Does  lleav*n  reveal  ii! 

Fern,  Gracious  lords! 


Gasp,  Tlr  ambassador, 
Ix)rd  Paulo  Michael,  advocate 
To  the  ereat  duke  of  Venice. 

Porph,  You're  most  welcome; 
Your  master  is  a  just  and  noble  prince. 

Mich,  My  lords,  he  bad  me  say,  that  you 
may  know  [ought. 

How  much  he  scorns,  and,  as  good  princes 
Deties,  base,  indirect,  and  godless  treacnecies. 
To  your  more  sacred  wisdoms  he  refers 
The  punishment  due  to  the  false  Gonzalo, 
Or  else  to  send  hiui  home  to  Venice. 

Poss,  Herein 
The  duke  is  royal.    Gaspero,  the  prince 
Of  Cyprus  answer'd  he  would  come? 

Gasp,  My  lords. 
He  will  not  long  be  absent. 

Enter  Philander  and  Melilus, 
Porph.  You,  Fernando,  rprince. 

Have  made  the  state  your  debtor. — vVorihy 
We  shall  be  suitors  to  you  for  your  presence. 
In  hearing  and  determining  of  matters 
Greatly  concerning  Candy.  / 


**  Gasp.  *Tis piuin  and  ample: 

Fortune  will  once  a^atn,  &c.]  M'.  Seward  gives  these  two  lines  to  Cassilane\  and  savs,. 
ibey  evidently  belong  to  him ;  but  surely  *tis  plain  and  ample  may  be  spoken  by  Gaspero,  a* 
witness  to  the  acquittance;  and  the  other  line  will  come  from  either  Annophel  or  Arcanes  with 
iDuch  more  propriety  than  from  Cassilane, 
*-*  Gasp.  There's  news 

You  mutt  be  acqutunted  with. 

Come  ibgre's  no  waster-piece  of  art  like  policy.']  Thb  last  line  is  a  repetition  of  Gon- 
€ah*s  vain  opinion  of  his  own  policy,  I  therefore  taiuk  iftwt  tbe  whole  sjieech  belonged  t^ 
him.  And  it  is  artful  to  make  Gonzalo  uiumph  in  the  success  of  his  politics,  when  th^ 
reader  knows,  th^t  he  is  upon  the  hr^nk  of  ruin.  If  Gaxpero  is  to  speak  it,  he  must  be  sup^ 
posed  to  have  heard  from  Fernando  the  couyersation  wliioli  had  pas*»ed  between  GonMo  and 
niui,  Seirard, 
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[Act& 


Phil.  Father*,  I'm 
A  stranger. 

Post.  Why»  the  cause,  my  lord,  concerns 
A  stranger.    Please  you»  seat  yourself. 

PAi/.  Howe'er 
Unfit,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  my  lords. 
Yob  shall  command  me. 

Porph,  You,  my  lord  Fernando, 
With  the  ambassador,  withdraw  a  while. 

Fwn.  My  lords,  we  shall. 

[Exit  wiih  Michael 

Post,  Melitus,  and  the  secretary. 
Give  notice  to  Gonzalo,  that  the  senaie 
Requires  his  presence. 

[ExeutU  Gasp,  and  Mel. 

Enter  Cassiiane  and  Arcanes, 

Phil,  What  concerns  the  business? 

Porpk.  Thus,  noble  prince— 

Cass,  Ijtt  me  alone ;  thou  troublest  me> 
I  will  be  heard. 

Jre.  You  know  not  what  you  do. 

Pass.  Forbear!** 
Who's  he  that  is  so  rude?  what's  he  that  dares 
To  interrupt  our  counsels? 

Cass.  One  that  has  guarded  [moths ; 

Those  purple  robes  from  cankers  worse  than 
Ooe  that  hath  kept  your  fleeces  on  your  backs, 
That  would  have  been  snatch*d  from  you : 

But,  I  see, 
*Tis  better  now  to  be  a  dog,  a  spaniel, 
In  times  of  peace,  than  boast  the  bruised  scars, 
Purchas*d  with  loss  of  blood  iu  noble  wars. 
IVIy  lords,  I  speak  to  von ! 

Porph.  Lord  t?as$ilane. 
We  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Cass,  Yes,  you  are  set 
Upon  a  bench  of  justice;  and  a  day 
Will  come  (hear  this,  and  quake,  ye  potent 
great  ones)  fjudge. 

When  you  yourselves  shall  stand  before  a 
Who  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  wei^h  your  actions. 
Without  abatement  of  one  gram :  As  then 
You  would  be  found  full  weight,  I  chareeye. 
Let  me  have  justice  now  I  [fathers, 

Poss.  Lord  Cassiiane, 
What  strange  distcmp'rature  provokes  distrust 
Of  our  impartiality?  Be  sure 
WVU  father  no  man's  injuries. *' 

Cass.  *Tis  well. 
You  have  a  bw,  lords,  that,  without  remorse. 
Dooms  such  as  are  bclepcr'd  with  the  curse 
Of  foul  ingratitude,  unto  death. 

Porph.  We  have. 

Cass.  Then,  do  me  justice. 


Enter  Antinous,  Decius,  Erota,   and  J7y* 
parcha. 

Dec.  Madman,  whither  runn'st  thovi? 
Ant.  Peace,  Decius  1  I  am  deaf. 

Htfp.  Will  you  forget 
Your  greatness,  and  your  modesty  ? 

Erota.  Hyparcha,  leave! 
I  will  iiot  hear. 

Ant.  Lady!  great,  fi^ntlelady! 

Erota.  Prithee,  young  man,  forbear  to  in- 
terrupt me ; 
Triumph  not  in  thy  fortunes ;  I  will  speak. 

Poss.  More  uproars  yet!    Who  are   iiiey 
that  disturb  us? 

Cass.  The  viper's  come;   his  fean  liaf<e 
drawn  him  tiither; 
Ami  now,  mv  lords,  be  chronicled  for  ever. 
And  give  me  justice  against  this  rile  monsicr^ 
This  bastard  of  my  blood ! 

Erota.  "Tis  justice,  fathers, 
I  sue  for  too ;  and,  tho*  I  might  command  it« 
(If  you  remember,  loids,  whose  child  1  wasy 
Yet* I  will  humbly  beg  it;  This  old  wretch 
Fins  forfeited  his  fife  to  me. 

Cass.  Tricks,  tricks, 
C3omplots,  devices,  'twixt  tliese  pair  of  young 

ones. 
To  hi  u  nt  the  edge  of  vour  wcl  l-temper'd  swtwds. 
Wherewith  you  strike  offenders,  lords!  But  \ 
Am  not  a  baby  to  be  fear*d  with  bng^bcars| 
*Tis  justice  J  require. 

Erota.  And  i. 

Ant.  You  speak 
Too  tenderly,  and  too  modi  like  yonrKlf, 
To  mean  a  cruelty,  which  wotUd  make  nioe* 
strouB  [you  onoe 

Your  sex:  Yet,  for  the  love's  sake  which 
Pleas*d  to  pretend,  give  my  grieved  father 

leave 
To  urge  his  own  reven^ ;  you  have  no  cause 
For  yours :  Keep  peace  about  you! 

Cass.  Will  ye  near  me? 

Phil.  Here's  some  siranjce  novelty. 

Poss.  Sure  we  are  mock'd  I 
Speak  one  at  once.     Say,  wherein  hath  your 
TrausgressM  the  law  ?  [son 

Cass.  Oh,  the  gross  mists  of  fullness  1 
Are  you  this  kingdom's  oracles,  yet  can  be 
So  ignorant?  First  hear,  and  then  consider. 
That  1  bc^ot  him,  gave  him  birth  and  life^ 
And  education,  were,  I  must  confess. 
But  duties  of  a  father:  I  did  more; 
I  taiight  him  how  to  manage  arms,  to  dare 
An  enemy,  to  court  both  <Math  and  dangers; 


*♦  Poss.  Forbear:  Who's  he  that  is  so  rude f  What's  he  that  dares  f]  The  fiist  word  of 
Posscnne's  speech,  seems  originally  to  have  beiong*d  to  Arcanes.  Seward. 

There  needs  no  variation ;  Forbear!  coming  veiy  properly  from  Possenne. 

*s  We  II  flatter  no  man's  injuries.']  A  judge  who  pardons  a  criminal,  or  ratlier  a  judge  who 
will  not  see,  but  endeavours  to  palliate  the  crimes  of  the  offender,  mvcv  be  said  tofiuUtr  hit 
injuries,  and  therefore  it  was  not  without  consulting  several  ingenious  friends  that  I  ventor'd 
to  discard  it:  They  all  upon  roodtog  the  passage  mark'd  it  as  an  exceptionable  word,  and  two 
•f  them  conjectured  the  same  emen£tion  whicn  I  had  made:  Which  is  certainly  a  stranger,  a 
dearer  and  a  more  poetical  word.  Seward, 
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Yet  these  were  but  additions  to  complete 
'  A  weIl-accoinplish*d  soldier:  I  did  more  vet; 
I  made  him  chief  commander  in  the  field 
Next  to  myself,  and  gave  him  the  full  jprospect 
Of  honour  and  preferment;  trained  him  up 
la  ali  perfections  of  a  martialist : 
But  he,  unmindful  of  his  gratitude. 
You  know  with  what  contempt  of  my  deserts. 
First  kick'd  aminst  mine  honour,  scorned  all 
My  services,  ttien  got  the  palm  of  glory 
Unto  himself.    Yet,  not  content  with  this. 
He,  lastly,  hath  oonspir'd  my  death,  and 

sought 
Means  to  engage  me  to  this  bdy*s  debt. 
Whose  bounty  all  my  whole  estate  ooold  never 
Give  satisfoction  to.  Now,  honoured  fathers, 
For  this  cause  only,  if  your  law  be  law. 
And  vou  the  ministers  of  justice,  then 
Thiol  of  this  strange  ingratitude  in  him< 

PkiL  Can  this  Im  so,  Antinous? 

Ant,  *l^is  all  true,  [my  faults 

Nor  hath  my  much-wron^M  father  limn'd 
la  colours  half  so  black,  as  in  themselves 
My  euilt  hath  dy'd  them :  Were  there  mercy 

left. 
Yet  mineownshame  would  be  my  executioner! 
Lords,  I  am  guilty. 

Erola.  Thou  beliest,  Antinous, 
Thine  innocence!  Alas,  my  lords,  he's  despe- 
rate, [not  cr«dit 
And  talks  he  knows  not  what;  you  must 
His  lunacy:  I  can  myself  disprove 
This  accusation. — Cassilane,  be  yet 
More  merciful;  1  beg  it 

Cui.  Time,  nor  fete, 
The  world,  or  what  is  in  it,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution:  He  shall  die! 

'£99is.  The  senate's 
Prayers,  or  weeping  lovers*,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution:  Thou  shall  die! 

AnL  Why,  madatn. 
Are  ye  all  marbled 

Poss.  Leave  your  shifts,  Antinons. 
What  plead  you  to  your  &ther*s  accusation } 

Ant,  Most  fully  guiUy. 

Pots.  You  have  doom*d  yourself; 
We  cannot  quit  you  now. 

Cas$.  A  Durthen*d  conscience 
WtU  never  need  a  hangman.  Hadsi  thou  dar'd 
To  have  denied  it,  th«i  this  sword  of  mine 
Should  on  thy  head  have  prov*d  thy  tongue  a 
har. 

Er»ta.  Th^  swoid?  Wretched  old  man, 
hasi  liv*d  too  long. 
To  cariy  peace  or  comfort  to  thy  g^ve ; 
Thou  art  a  roan  condemn'd.    My  loids^  this 
tyiaiH 


^aU 


Had  perished  but  for  me;  t  still  supplied' 
His  miserable  wants ;  I  sent  his  daughter 
Mon^  to  buy  him  food ;  the  bread  be 'eat 
Was  from  my  purse:    When  he,  vainglori* 

oualy 
To  dive  mto  the  people's  hearts,  had  pawned 
His  birth-right,  i  redeemed  it,  sent  it  to  him. 
And,  for  requital,  only  made  my  suit. 
That  he  would  please  to  new-recetve  hi^  son 
Into  his  favour;  for  whose  love,  I  told  him, 
I  had  been  still  so  friendly :  But  then  he. 
As  void  of  gratitude  as  all  good  nature. 
Distracted,  like  a  mad  man,  posted  hither 
To  pull  this  vengeance  on  himself  and  us: 
For  why,  my  lords,  since,  by  the  law,  all 

mean 
Is  blotted  ont  of  your  commiHsion,^ 
As  this  hanl-hearted  &ther  hath  accus'd 
Noble  Antinous,  his  unblemish'd  son. 
So  I  accuse  his  father,  and  cr^ve  judgment! 

Cass,  Ali  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles 
forg'd  . 

By  combination,  to  defeat  the  process 
Of  justice.    I  will  have  Aottnoiu'  life! 

Arc,  Sir,  whatd'you  mean? 

Erota.  1  will  ha\'e  Cassilane's!       [stream 

Ant.  Cunning  and  cruel  lady,  runs  tha 
Of  your  affections  this  way?  Have  you  not^ 
Conquest  enough  by  treadm^  on  my  grave," 
Unless  you  send  me  thither  m  a  shrowd 
Steep*d  in  my  fiither*s  blood?   As  you  are 
woman,  [nest. 

As  the  protests  of  love  you  TOW*d  were  ho-, 
Be  gentler  to  mv  father! 

Erota.  Cassilane, 
Thou  hast  a  heart  of  flint:  Let  my  entreaties 
My  tears,  the  sacrifice  of  griefs  nnfeign'd 
Melt  it;  yet  be  a  father  to  thv  son. 
Unmask  thy  long-besotted  judgment,  sea 
A  low  obedience  kneeling  at  the  feet 
Of  nature,  I  beseech  you! 

Cass,  Pish !  you  coaen 
Your  hopes ;  your  plots  are  idle:  I  am  resolute^ 

Erota,  Antinous,  urge  no  fhrthcr. 

Ant.  Hence,  thou  sorcery 
Of  a  beguilins  softness!  I  will  stand. 
Like  the  eartn*s  centre,  unmov'd.    Loids« 

your  breath 
Must  finish  these  divisions :  I  confess. 
Civility  doth  teach  I  should  not  speak 
Against  a  lady  of  her  birth,  so  high 
As  great  Erota;  but  her  injuries. 
And  thankless  wrongs  to  me,  urge  me  to  ciy 
jVloud  for  justice^  fac&ers 

Dec,  Whither  run  you? 

Ant,  For,  honour'a  fathers,  that  you  all 
maykiM>w 


1$  hUtted  out  Iff  your  eoimmMum.]  The  verb  being  in  the  stngnlar  number  makes  it  pro* 
Jbable,  though  not  certain,  that  the  noi^inative  was  so  too;  and  the  sense,  if  not  grammar, 
veqaires  the  chanj^.  '  Since  your  commtssion  allows  no  tniun  or  midway  between  the  death 
*  or  absolute  acqmttance  of  the  party  accused.'  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  intended.  Mr. 
Sympson  reads  mends,  i.  e.  Amends :  Deach  being  tlie  ob^  amends  or  atonement  that  the  law 
allusv'd.  Seward. 
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That  I  alone  am  Dpi  unmatc^aUo 
III  crimes  of  this  conditioD*  le&t  perhapa^ 
You  mi^t  conceive,  as  yet  tlie  case  appears. 
That  this  fuul  stain  and  guilt  run  in  a  olood  } 
Before  this  presence,  I  accuse  this  iady 
Of  as  much  vile  ingratitude  to  me. 

Cass,  Impudent  traitor! 

Phil,  Iler?  Oh,  spare,  Antioous! 
The  world  reputes  thee  valiant;  do  not  soil 
All  thy  past  i^obleness  with  such  a  cowardice 
As  murd'ring  innocent  ladies  will  stamp  on 
thee. 

AtU.  Brave  prince,  with  what  unwilling- 
ness I  force 
Her  follies,  and  in  those  her  sin,  be  witness. 
All  these  al>out  me :  She  is  bloody-minded, 
"And  .turns  the  justice  of  the  law  to  rigour: 
It  is  her  cruelties,  not  I,  accuse  her. 
Shall  I  have  audience? 

Erota,  Let  him  speak,  my  lords. 

Dec.  Your  memory  will  rot. 

Ant.  Cast  all  your  eyes  [woman !  *7 

On  this — what  shall  I  call  her? — ruthless 
When  often  in  my  discontents,  the  sway 
Of  her  unruly  blood,  her  untam'd  passion. 
Or  name  it  as  you  list,  had  hour  by  hour 
Solicited  my  love,  slie  vow'd  at  last 
She  could  not,    wodd  not  live,   unless  I 

grand 
What  she  long  sued  for:  I,  in  tender  pi^% 
To  save  a  lady  of  her  birth  from  ruin. 
Gave  her  her  life,  and  promis'd  to  be  hers : 
Nor  urg'd  I  aught  from  her  but  secrecy; 
And  then  enjoin  d  her  to  supply  such  wants 
As  I  perceived  my  falher*s  late  engagements 
Had  made  him  subject  to.    What,  shall  I 

heap  up 
Long  repetitions?  She,  to  quit  my  pity. 
Not  only  hath  discover'd  to  my  father 
What  she  had  promis'd  to  conceal,  but  also 
Hath  drawn  my  life  into  this  fatal  forfeit: 
For  which,  since  I  must  die,  I  crave  a  like 
Equality  of  justice  against  her; 
Not  that  1  covet  blood,  but  that  siie  may  not 
Practise  this  art  of  falshood  on  some  other. 
Perhaps  more  worthy  of  her  love  hereafter. 

Porph.  If  this  be  ti^ue 

Erota,  My  lords,  be  as  the  law  is. 
Indifferent,  upright;  I  do  plead  guilty. 
Now,  Sir,  what  glory  have  you  got  by  this? 
*Las,  man,  I  meant  not  to  outlive  thy  dooml 
Shall  we  be  friends  in  death? 

Ca9s.  Hearmc!  Thevillaia 
Scandals  her,  honoured  lords. 
•     Erota.  Leave  off  to  dotft, 
And  ditf  a  wise  jnao. 

Ant.  1  am  over-reacb'd. 
And  *.n/k8ter*d  in  mv  own  resolution. 

Phil.  Will  ypa  be  wilful,  madam?  Here's 
Of  love*a  disdain.  £thc-^—- 


Cau.  Why  sit  you  like  dumb  i 
Demur  no  longer. 

P<tu.  Cassilaoe,  Erota, 
Andnous,  death  ye  ^k,  and  'tu  your  c 
You  in  your  follies  liv*d,  die  in  your  follies. 

Cass.  I  am  reveng*d,  and  thaiik  you  for  it. 

Erota.  Yes, 
And  I :  Antinous  hath  been  gracious! 

Ant,  Sir, 
Ma^  1  presume  to  crave  a  blessing  &om  yoa 
Before  we  part? 

Cass.  Yes,  such  a  one  as  parents 
Bestow  on  cursed  sons  I  Now,  now  I  laugh 
To  see  how  those  poor  younglings  are  ooth 

cheated 
Of  life  and  comfort.    Look  ye,  look  ve,  lorda, 
I  go  but  some  ten  minutes,  more  or  Hess, 
Before  my  time,  but  they  have  finely  coxen'd 
Themselves  of  many,  many  hopeful  years. 
Amidst  their  prime  of  youth  and  gloiy.  Now 

(Enter  Annophel.) 
My  venseaDce  is  made  full! — ^Welcome,  mj 

Thou  com*6t  to  take  a  seasonable  blessing 
From  thy  half-buried  father's  hand :  I'm  deai 
Already,  girl;  and  so  is  she,  and  be: 
We  all  are  worms'-meat  now. 

Anno^  I  have  heard  all; 
Nor  shall  you  die  alode.    Lords,  on  my  knc« 
I  beg  for  justice  too. 

Porph.  *Gainstwhom?  for  what? 

Anno.  First,  let  me  be  resolv'd,  docs  fb^ 
law  farour 
None,  be  they  ne'er  so  mi^ty? 

Porph.  Not  the  «reatesL  [titode. 

Anno.  Then  justly  I  accuse  of  foul  ingra* 
My  lords,  you  of  the  senate  all !  not  on« 
Exoeptedl 

Poss.  fat  Porph.  Us? 

Phil.  Annophel! 

Anno.  You're  the  authon  [mica 

Of  this  unUirifty  bloodshed !  When  your  eiie- 
Came  marching  to  your  gates,  your  children 
suck'd  not  .  [stevB 

Safe  at  that  mothers'  breasU,  your  very  cl«iy^ 
Were  not  focore,  your  starting-hoks  of  re- 
fuge [own : 
Not  free  from  danger,  nor  your  lives  your 
In  this  mo4  desp'rate  ecstasy,  my  father. 
This  aged  ipiali,  not  only  undertook 
'  To  guprd  your  lives,  but  did  so,  and  beat  <^ 
'  The  daring  ibe;  for  you  he  ftawn'd  hb  land^ 
To  pay  your  soldiers,  who  without  their  pay 
Reftis  d  to  strike  a  blow.    But,  lords,  when 
peace                                          [boow. 
Was  purcliaa'd  for  jou,  and  victofy  bioodit 
Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  in  your  cotteit 
Hoarded  the  rustv  treasure  which  was  due 
To  my  ui^minded  father?  He  was  glad 


*7  Truthless  woman.^  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  epithet  here  by  striking  off  a  letter^ 
not  but  I  allow  the  former  to  be  good  sense;  but  as  Erota  s  want  of  compassion  to  Casstlant 
was  the  sole  cause  of  Antinous's  aog^r,  ruthless  seems  to  ma  the  most  nasml  epithcL 
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TV>  lire  Tetir'd  in  tnnt,  in  )>fenury« 
'Wiribt  you  made  feasts  of  surfeit,  and  foij^ot 
Ymir  debts  to  him !  The  sum  of  all  is  this; 
Vou've  been  unthankful  to  him,  and  I  crave 
Tlie  rigour  of  the  law  against  ymi  all. 

CsEM.  My  foyd-spirtted  daughter! 

Eroim.  Annophei, 
Tlioa  art  a  worthy  wench ;  let  me  embrace 
thee.  [they  are  no  places 

Anno»  Lords,  why  dye  keep  your  seats? 
For  such  as  are  offenders. 

Poss.  Tho'  our  ignorance 
Of  Cassilane*s  engagements  might  assuage 
Severity  of  justice,  yet  to  shew  P*^» 

How  no  excuse  should  smooth  a  breach  of 
I  yield  me  to  the  trial  of  it. 

Pofpk  So  [left 

Moat  I.    Great  prince  of  Cyprus,  you  are 
The  only  moderator  in  this  difference; 
And,  as  you  are  a  prince,  be  a  protector 
To  woful  Candy. 

PkiL  What  a  scene  of  misery 
Hath  thine  obdurate  frowardness,  old  man, 
l>rawn  on  thy  country's  bosom !  And,  for  that 
Thy  proud  ambition  could  not  mount  so  high 
As  to  be  stil*(l  thy  country's  only  patron, 
Thv  malice  hath  descended  to  the  depth 
Of  liell,  to  be  renowned  in  the  title 
Of  the  destroyer  1  Dost  thou  yet  peroeiTe 
What  curses  all  posterity  will  brand 
Thy  grave  with»  that  at  once  hast  robbed  this 

kingdom 
Of  lionour  and  of  safety  ? 

JSroto.  Children  yet  [ni^m'di 

Unborn  will  stop  their  ears  when  thou  art 

Arc,  The  world  will  be  too  little  to  contain 
The  memory  of  this  detested  deed; 
The  furies  will  abhor  it! 

l^ec.  What  the  sword  [nour, 

Could  not  enforce,  your  peevish  thirst  of  ho- 
A  bare,*'  cold,  weak,  imaginary  fame. 
Hath  brought  on  Candy!  Candy  groans;  not 
That  are  to  die.       '  [these 

PAt/.  Tis  happiness  enough 
For  them,  that  they  shall  not  survive  to  see 
The  wounds  wherewith  thou  stabb'st  the  land 
Thee  life  and  name.  [that  gave 

Dec,  Tis  Candy's  wreck  shall  fed 
The  mischief  of  your  folly.** 

Cass»  Annophel? 

Anno,  I  will  not  be  entreated. 

Cass,  Prithee,  Annophel!  [which 

Anno.  Why  would  you  urge  me  to  a  mercy. 
Yon  in  yourself  allow  not? 

Cass,  Tis  the  law. 


That  if  the  party  who  complains,  remit 
Th'  offender,  he  is  fVecd.  •  ls*i  not  so,  lords?. 

Porph,  &Poss.  Tis  so. 

Cass.  Antinous,  by  my  shame  observe 
What  a  close  witchcraft  popular  applause  is : 
I  am  awak'd,  and  with  clear  eyes  oeiiold        ^ 
The  lethargy  wherein  iny  reason  long 
Hath  been  bechannM :  Live,  live,  my  match- 
less son,  [bless'd 
Bless'd  in  thy  father's  blessing;  much  more 
Tn  thine  own  virtues.    Let  me  dew  thy  checks 
With  my  unmanly  tears !  Rise :  I  forgive  thee ! 
And,  good  Antinous,  if  I  shall  be  tny  father, 
Foi^ive  me !  I  can  speak  no  more. 

Ant,  Dear  Sir,  fdoni 

You  new-beget  me  now.— Madam,  your  par- 
1  heartily  remit  you. 

Erota,  1  as  freely 
Discharge  thee,  Cassilane. 

Anno,  My  gracious  lords. 
Repute  me  not  a  blemish  to  my  sex. 
In  that  I  strove  to  cure  a  desperate  evil  ^ 

With  a  more  violent  remedy :  Your  lives. 
Your  honours,  are  your  own. 

Phil.  Then  with  consent 
Be  reconcil'd  op  all  sides :  Please  you,  father% 
To  take  your  places. 

Poss,  Let's  a«[ain  ascend,  f  now. 

With  joy  and  thankfulness  to  Heav'n  1  And 
To  other  business,  lords. 

Enler  Gaspero  and  Melitus,  tcUk  Gantmh. 

Mel,  Two  hours  and  more.  Sir, 
The  senate  hath  been  set. 

Oon.  And  1  not  know  it? 
Who  sits  with  them? 

Mel.  My  lord  the  prince  of  Cyprus. 

Gon-  Gaspero,' 

^hy,  how  comes  that  to  pass? 

Gasp,  Some  weighty  cause,  ' 

I  warrant  you. 

Gon.  Now,  lords,  the  business?  Hal 
Who's  here?  Erota! 

PorjftA.  Secretary,  do  your  chaise 
Upon  that  traitor. 

Gon.  Traitor? 

Gasp.  Yes,  Gonzalo,  traitor!    ' 
Of  treason  to  the  peace  and  state  of  Candy 
I  do  arrest  thee. 

Gon.  Me,  thou  dog? 

Enter  Fernando  and  Michael. 

Mich.  With  licence 
From  this  grave  senate,  I  arrest  thee  likewise 
Of  treason  to  the  state  of  Venice. 


Whv, 


**  A  brave,  cold,  weak — ]  As  none  of  the  epithets  beside  the  first  are  ironical,  I  doubt  not 
but  Itrave  'was  a  mistake  instead  of  the  natural  word,  which  I  have,  I  believe,  only  restored. 
Mr.  Sympaon  has  sent  me  also  the  same  emendation.  Seward. 

*•  Dec.  'Tis  Candy's  wreck  shall  feel 

Cass.  The  mischief  of  yew  folly, 

Porph.  &  Poss.  Annophel  f\  The  impropriety  of  Cassilane* s  speaking  the  second  of  these 
lines  strucK  Mr.  Seward,  and  he  gave  it  to  Arcanesi  but  we  see  no  reason  for  Decius  being 
interrupted  by  any  person,  nor  can  we  believe  the  Poets  intended  he  should.  The  last  line 
•omes  very  well  mm  Cassilane,  but  cannot,  lu  otu  opinion,  belong  to  the  Senators. 
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Con.  Ha! 
Is  Michael  here?  Nay»  then  I  see 
I  am  undone. 

Eroia.  I  shallgiiot  be  your  quceD» 
Your  duchess,  or  your  empress. 

Gon.  Dull,  dull  brain ! 
Oh.Iamfoord! 

Gasp.  Look,  Sir,  d*you  know  this  hand  ? 

Mich.  D'you  know  this  seal?-— First,  lords> 

he  writes  to  Venice, 

To  make  a  perfect  league;  during  which  time 

He  would  in  private  keep  some  troops  in  pay. 

Bribe  all  the  centinels  throughout  this  kmg- 

dom. 
Corrupt  the  captains,  at  a  banquet  poison 
The  prince  and  greatest  peers,  and,  in  con- 
Yield  Candy  slave  to  Venice. '  [elusion^ 

Gasp.  Next,  he  contracted 
With  the  illustrious  princess,  the  lady  Erota^ 
In  hope  of  marriage  with  her,  to  deliver 
All  the  Venetian  gallantry  and  strength. 
Upon  their  iirst  arrival,  to  the  mercy 
Of  her  and  Candy. 

Erota.  This  is  true,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  true:  What  then? 

Pass.  My  lord  ambassador, 
What*s  your  demand  ? 

Mich.  As  likes  the  state  of  Candy, 
Either  to  sentence  him  as  he  deserves, 
Here,  or  to  send  him  like  a  slave  to  Venice. 

Porph.  We  shall  advise  upon  it. 

Gon.  Oh,  the  devils, 
That  had  not  thrust  this  trick  into  my  pate ! 
A  politician  ?  fool !  Destruction  plague 
Candy  and  Venice  both! 

Porph.  &Poss.  Away  with  him. 

Mel.  Come,  Sir,  Til  see  vou  safe. 
*  [Exeunt  Gonz.  ^  Mel. 

Eroia.  Lords,  ere  you  part. 
Be  witness  to  another  chanse  of  wonder: 
Antinous,  now  be  bold,  before  this  presence, 
Freely  to  speak,  whether  or  no  I  us*d 
The  numblest  means  affection  could  contrive. 
To  ^in  thy  love. 

Ani.  Madam,  I  must  confess  it. 
And  ever  am  your  servant. 

Eroia.  Yes,  Antinoqs, 


My  servant,  for  my  lor^  tHou  shait  be  i 
I  here  disclaim  the  interest  thou  hadsi  c 
In  ray  too-passionate  thoughts.    Most  noble 

prince. 
If  yet  a  i^lick  of  thy  wonted  flames         foot 
Live  warm  within  thy  bosom,  tlien  I  biusli 
To  ofier  up  the  assurance  of  my  faith 
To  thee  that  hast  deseKv*d  ii  best 

Phil.  Oh,  madam. 
You  play  with  my  calamity  I 

Erota.  I^tHeav*n 
Record  mv  truth  for  ever« 

Phil,  with  more  joy 
Tlian  I  have  words  to  utter,  I  accept  it. 
I  also  pawn  you  mine.    - 

Erota.  The  man  that  in  requital 
Of  noble  and  unsought  afiection 
Grows  cruel,  never  Tov'd ;  nor  did  AntiiXNia. 
Yet  herein,  prince,  you  are  beholden  to  htm  ; 
For  his  negletrt  of  me  humbled  a  pride. 
Which  to  a  virtuous  wife  had  been  a  monster. 

Phil.  For  which  1*11  rank  him  my  deserv- 
ing friend. 

Ant.  Much  comfort  dwell  with  yoa,  at  I 
could  wish 
To  him  I  honour  most! 

Cass.  Oh,  my  Antinous, 
My  own,  my  own  good  son ! 

Fern.  One  suit  I  have  to  make. 

Phil.  To  whom,  Fernando? 

Fern.  Lord  Cassilane,  to  you* 

Cass.  To  me? 

Fern.  This  lady 
Hath  promised  to  be  mine. 

Anno.  Your  blessing.  Sir! 
Brother,  your  love  I 

Ant.  You  cannot.  Sir,  bestow  her 
On  a  more  noble  gentleman. 

Cass.  Sayst  thou  so, 
Antinous  T  I  confirm  it.    Here,  Feraand*, 
Live  both  as  one;  she's  thine. 

Ant.  And  herein,  sister, 
1  honour  you  for  your  wise  settled  lore. 
This  is  a  day  of  trmmph ;  all  contentioos 
Are  happily  accorded.  Candy's  peace 
Secur'd,  ai^l  Venice  vow*d  a  worthy  friend. 

lExeunt. 


THE  FALSE  ONE." 

A  TRAGEDY. 


Gardiner,  the  fast  friend  of  Fletcher,  in  his  Commendatory  Venes,  asctihcs  thti  cxceHent 
Trs^edy  to  him  alone ;  the  Prologoe  and  Ejulogue,  which  seem  to  have  heen  written  for  the 
first  representation,  and  are  much  more  to  he  depended  on,  speak  ef  '  Thcw  who  peon*d 
*  this.'  The  False  One  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  l647.*-We  do  not  know 
that  this  Tragedy  ever  received  any  alterations,  or  that  it  has  been*  performed  in  the  course 
of  many  years  past. 


THE  PROLOGUE, 


New  titles  warrant  not  a  play  for  new, 
The^object  being  old;  and  *tis  as  true, 
Fresli  and  neat  matter  may  with  eai 

framM 
Out   of    their  stories,   that  have  ott   been 

nani*d 
With  slory  on  the  stage:  What  borrows  he 
From  him  that  wrote  old  Priam's  tragedy. 
That  writes  his  love  to  Hecuba?  Sure,  to  teU 
Of  Caesar's  amorous  heats,  and  how  he  fell 
r  th'  capitol,  can  never  be  the  same 
To  the  judicious:  Nor  will  such  blame 


Those  who  penn'd  thu,  for  barrenness,  whan 

they  find 
Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  mind 
Express'd  to  th'  height,  with  us  a  maid,  and 

free. 
And  how  he  rated  her  viroinity : 
We  treat  not  of  what  boldness  she  did  die. 
Nor  of  her  fatal  love  to  Antony. 
What  we  present  and  offer  to  your  view. 
Upon  their  faiths,  the  stage  yet  never  knew: 
Let  reason  then  first  to  your  wills  give  laws. 
And  after  judge  of  them,  and  of  their  cause. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mew. 

Jul  IDS  Caiar,  emperor  of  Rome. 
Ptolomy,  king  of  Egypt. 
.  r  an  honest  counsellor,  priest  of 

ACHOR£US,|         j^^ 

Photinus,  a  politician^  minion  to  Ptolomy, 
Achillas,  captain  ^fthe  guard  to  Ptolomy. 
Septimius,  a  revolted  Roman  villain. 
Labienus,  a  Roman  soldier,  and  nuncio. 
Apollodorus,  guardiam  to  Cleopatra. 

Antony,       1  Cmsar's  captains. 
Dolabklla,  J  '^ 


SciVA,  a  free  speaker,  also  captain  to  CiBtar. 

Three  lame  Soldiers. 

Guard. 

Servants. 


Woiftir. 

Cleopatra./  V^en^  Egypt. 

\  mutress. 
Arsinob,  Cleopatra*4  sister. 
Eros,  Cleopatra* s  waiting^woman. 


Ctesar's 


Scene,  EGYPT. 


'  The  False  One.']  Mr.  Scwaid,  conceiving  that  a  slur  is  cast  on  this  play  (for  so  he  ex- 
prfsses  it)  by  Dr.  Warburton's  fim  note  on  the  Tempest,  is  veiy  copious  in  his  defences  of  the 
False  One,  as  *  the  rival  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'    He  also  gives  very  large  quotations  from 

Lucan; 
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THE  FALSE  (HCE. 


fAet  1.  Sc.  I. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Jckillas  and  Achorent. 

Acker eus.  T  LOVE  the  king,*  nor  do  dis- 

•■•        pute  his  power. 
For  that  is  not  confined,  nor  to  be  censur*d 
By  ine»  that  am  his  subject  3  yet  allow  me 
The  liberty  of  a  man,  that  still  would  be 
A  friend  to  iusUce,  to  demand  the  motives 
That  did  induce  ;^ng  Ptolomy,  or  Photinus, 
(To  whose  directions  he  gives  up  himself. 
And  I  hope  wisely)  to  commit  his  sister. 

The  princess  Cleoptra ^If  I  said       [son. 

The  queen,  Achillas,  'twere,  I  hope,  no  trea- 
She  being  by  her  father's  testament 
(Whose  memory  I  bow  to)  left  co-heir 
In  all  he  stood  possessed  of. 

AchiL  'Tis  confessed,  [doms 

My  good  Achoreus,  that  in  these  eastern  King- 
Women  are  not  exempted  from  the  sceptre. 
But  claim  a  privilege  equal  to  the  male; 
But  how  much  such  divisions  have  ta*en  from 
The  majesty  of  Egypt,  and  what  factions 
Have  sprung  from  those  partitions,  to  the  ruin 
Of  the  poor  subject,  doubtful  which  to  follow, 
W^e  have  too  many  and  too  sad  examples : 
Therefore  the  wi^  Photinus,  to  prevent 
Th«  murders,  and  the  massacres,  that  attend 
On  disunited  government,  and  to  shew 
The  king  wimout  a  partner,  in  full  splendor. 
Thought  it  convenient  the.^^r  Cleopatra        j 
(An  attribute  not  frequent  m  this  climate) 
Should  be  committed  to  safe  custody. 
In  which  she  is  attended  like  her  birth. 
Until  her  beauty,  or  her  royal  dower» 
Hath  found  her  out  a  husband. 

Achor,  How  this  may 
Stand  with  the  rules  of  policy,  I  know  not; 
Most  sure  I  am,  it  holds  no  correspondence 
Wi*  th'  rites  of  Egypt,  or  the  laws  of  nature; 
But,  grant  that  Cleopatra  can  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace,  tho'  insupportable,  • 
Can  you  imagme  that  Rome  s  glorious  senate. 


To  whose  charge,  by  the  will  of  the  dmd 

king, 
Tliis  government  was  delivered,  or  great  Pom- 

That  is  appointed  Cleopatra's  guardian 
As  well  as  Ptolomy *s,  will  e'er  approve 
Of  this  rasli  counsel,  their  consent  not  son^t 

for. 
That  should  authorize  it? 
AcfdL  The  civil  war. 
In  whidi  the  Roman  empire  i»  emhark'd 
On  a  rough  sea  of  danger,  does  exact 
Their  whole  care  to  preserve  themselves,  and 

give  them 
No  vacant  time  to  think  of  what  we  do^ 
Which  hardly  can  concern  them. 

Achor,  What's  your  opinion 
Of  the  success?  I  have  heard,  in  multitndcs 
Of  soldiers,  and  all  glorious  pomp  of  war, 
Pompey  is  much  superior. 
Achu,  I  could  give  you 
A  catalogue  of  all  the  several  nations 
From  whence  he  drew  his  powers;  but  that 

were  tedious.  ^  P^ry 

They  have  rich  arms,  are  ten  to  one  in  aum- 
Which  makes  them  think  the  day  already 

won; 
And  Pompey  being  master  of  the  sea. 
Such  plenty  of  all  dedicates  are  brought  in. 
As  if  the  place  on  which  they  were  entrench*d^ 
Were  not  a  camp  of  soldiers,  but  Rome, 
In  which  Luculius  and  Apicius  jom'd 
To  make  a  publick  feast   They  at  Dirachiuiti 
Fought  with  success;  but  knew  not  to  make 

use  of 
Fortune's  fair  offer:  So  much,  I  have  heard, 
Cssar  himself  confess'd.' 
Achor,  Where  are  thtey  now?         [plains; 
AchiL  In  Thessaly,  near  the  Phanalian 
Where  Cesar,  with  a  handful  of  his  men. 
Hems  in  the  greater  number.    His  whole 

troops 
Exceed  not  twenty  thousand,  but  old  soldiers, 
Flesh'd  in  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France, 


Lucan :  and  endeavours  to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  False  One  over  the  Pompey  of  Comeillei 
in  air  which  particulars  we  think  him  too  prolix  and  too  uninteresting  to  be  entirely  copied: 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  our  Authors  meant  (as  the  Rev.  Commentator  on  the  Tempest  imagines) 
to  break  a  lance  with  Shakespeare  on  this  occasion.  The  Prologue  utterly  disclaims  any  com- 
petition either  with  his  Julius  Cesar  or  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  truly  asserting,  tnat  al- 
though the  personages  are  the  same  with  those  that  are  celebrated  in  those  plays,  th^tnationt 
of  those  personages,  that  furnish  the  subject  of  The  False  One,  are  totally  diBercnt. 

*  AchiJ.  /  love  the  king,  &c.]  The  gross  error  of  making  Achillas  speak  this  haA  nOk 
throueh  all  the  editions.  Seward. 

We  are  very  sorry  Mr.  Seward  should  begin  a  play  he  seems  to  admire,  with  a  fallacioos 
assertion :  The  first  folio  (in  which  Ach.  stands  for  Achoreus  throughout,  and  for  Aekilht 
#nly  in  one  short  scene,  when  Aehweus  is  dot  pMseat)  gives  this  speecn  to  Ach  i.  e.  Ackoreus. 

"*  So  fiMch  I  have  heard 

Catsar  ikiWr(/' confess.]  This  icadine  supposes  Achillas  to  have  been  in  Greece,  and  tk 
Casftr's  presence.    The  correction  is  veiy  ODviots.  SewarcL 


JkQil.  Sc.l,J 


7H£  FALSB  0N£. 


^1 


IwirM  to  hb  contwisiKt  said  <m)v  know 
To  fight  and  overcome:  And  tho  that  famine 
Reigns  in  hb  camp,  competing  them  to  tagte 
Bread  made  of  roots  fovbid  the  use  of  man, 
(Which  they  with  scorn  threw  into  Pompey'3 
As  in  derbion  of  hb  delicates)  fcamp^ 

Or  com  not  yet  half  ripe,  and  that  a  haoqoet; 
They  still  besiege  him,  being  ambitious  only 
To  oome  to  blows,  and  let  their  swords  do* 
Who  hath  the  better  cause«  [ttrmine 

Enter  Sepiimius.* 

Achat.  May  victory 
Attend  on*t,  where  it  is. 

Ackil.  Weev'ryhour 
Expect  to  hear  the  bsue. 

SepL  Save  m}r  good  lords! 
By  Isi^  and  Osiris,  whom  you  worship. 
And  the  four  hundred  gods  and  goddesses 
Ador*d  in  Rome,  I  am  your  honoors'  servant* 

Achor.  Truth  needs,  Septimius,  no  oaths. 

AebiL  Yon'recniel; 
If  you  deny  him  swearing,  you  take  from  him 
Three  full  parts  of  his  language. 

Sept.  Your  honour's  bitter. 
Confound  me,  where  I  love  I  cannot  say  it. 
But  I  must  swear*t:  Yet  such  is  my  ill  fortune^ 
Nor  vows  nor  proltestaiit>ns  win  belief; 
I  think,  (and  I  can  find  no  other  reason) 
Because  I  am  a  Roman. 

Achor »  No,  Septimius ; 
To  be  a  Roman  were  an  honour  to  you,     [it. 
Did  not  your  manners  an<l  your  life  take  from 
And  cry  aloud,  that  from  Rome  you  bring 
nothing  [here. 

But  Roman  vice9>  which  you  would  pkmt 
ikit  no  seed  of  her  virtues. 

Sept,  With  your  reverence, 
I  am  too  old  to  Ic^rn. 

Achor.  Any  thing  honest; 
That  I  believe  without  an  oath. 

Sept.  I  fear 
Your  lordship  has  slept  ill  to-night,  and  that 
Invites  thb  sad  discourse;  'twill  make  you  old 
Before  your  time.  Oh,  these  virtuous  morals. 


And  old  ^ligiflU9  prin<9ples,  Uiat  fool  ml 
1  have  broudit  you  a  new  song  'will  make 

youlangh,     . 
Tho*  you  were  at  your  prayers.  • 

Achor.  What  is  the  subject? 
Be  frecx  Septimius.^ 

Sept.  Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  gamesters  (m  the  eourt  and  city. 
Which  lord  lies  with  tliat  lady,  aod  wha^  ca^ 
lant^  [rekrtt 

Sports  with  that  merchant's  wife;  and  doea 
Who  sells  her  honour  for  a  diamond, 
Who  for  a  tissue  robe,  whose  husbsmd's  jea*. 
leus,  [wife. 

And  who  so  kind,  that,  to  share  with  hb 
Will  make  the  match  himself:    Harmless 

conceits, 
Tho*  fools  say  they  are  dangerous,    I  sang  it 
The  last  night,  at  my  lord  Photinus'  table. 

Achor.  How?  as  a  fiddler? 

Sept,  No,  Sir,  as  a  guest, 
A  welcome  guest  too ;  and  it  was  appfov'd  of 
By  a  dozen  of  his  friends,  though  they  were 

touch'd  in*t: 
For  look  you,  *tis  a  kind  of  merriment, 
When  we  have  laid  by  foolish  modesty 
(As  not  a  man  of  fashion  will  wear  it) 
To  talk  what  we  have  done,  at  least  to  hear  itf 
If  merrily  set  down,  it  fires  the  blood. 
And  hei^teus  cresufairn  appetite*        ^ 

Acker.  New  doctrine  1 

Ac^iil,  Was*t  of  your  own  composing? 

Sept.  No,  I  bought  it 
Of  a  skulking  scribbler  for  two  Ptolomies; 
But  the  hints  were  mine  own :  The  wretchr 

was  fearful; 
But  I  have  damn'd  myself,  should  itbequcs* 

tion'd. 
That  I  will  own  it. 

Achor.  And  be  punished  for  it? 
Take  heed,  for  you  may  so  long  exercise 
Your  scurrilbus  wit  against  authority,     [jests 
The  kinglom's  counseb,  and  make  profane 
(Which  to  you,  being  an  atheist,  is  nothing) 
Against  religion,  that  your  great  maintainen« 

^  Enter  Septinius.]  The  vulgar  editions  have  nauch  oftenec  wrote  it  Septtnius  than  Septu 
Mttfi,  and  have  given  him  the  former  name  in  the  persons  of  the  drama.— The  reader  will 
undoubtedly  observe  the  fine  moral  couched  under  this  infamous  wretch's  character,  viz,  *  That 
'  even  among  the  grossest  superstition  of  the  Heathens,  the  athebticai  scoffer  at  religion  was 
*'  the  most  pernicious  pest  of  all  socieiv.*  The  character  seems  drawn  with  exqubite  art,  and 
our  Poets  have  by  it  much  excelled  tneir  master  Lucan,  and  their  competitor  Corneille.  In 
the  former  there  is  only  a  sketch  of  a  fierce  inhuman  villain,  and  in  die  latter  Septimius  is  in 
tfie  first  scene  introduced  as  a  privy-counsellor,  makes  an  harangue  to  persuade  the  death  of 
IVmpey,  commits  the  murder,  and  b^ing  blamed  fur  it  by  Cassar,  is  said  to  have  killed  himself 
frith  the  same  sword  with  which  he  slew  Pompey :  But  he  has  absolutely  no  character  at  all* 
nor  is  it  iudicious  to  make  him  die  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Gassius;  though  a  Frenchman  may 
per)H|M  look  upon  the  punishment  of  Caesar,  in  the  same  light  witii  the  vile  assassination  oi 
feompay.  Seward. 

^  Acho.  fFhat  is  the  tubiect  f 
Befrm,  Septimius.!  The  mistake  of  giving  this  to  Achoreus  makes  him  speak  much  out 
of  charactar.    It  is  perfectly  consonant  to  that  of  Achillas,  to  desire  to  hear  Septimius*s 
fibraldry.  Seaard. 

Thb  ipeBch  is  as  proper  iot  Achoreus  as  the  two  next)  and  all  three  imply  a. contempt  foe 
S^tiauus>  «  sot  a.d«Hxe  to  hear  his  ribaldry.' 


Ml 


THE  FALSE  ONKr; 


[Act  1.  9c.  1« 


Unless  they  i^odM  be  thought  eopartners  with 

you,  [miiify 

Will  leave  you  to  the  law ;  and  then,  Septi- 
Ren>einber  there  are  whips. 

Sepi,  For  whorei»,  I  grant  you,* 
When  they  arc  out  of  date;  *till  then,  thi^'re 

safe  too. 
Or  all  the  ^Ilants  of  the  court  are  eunuchs. 
And,  for  mine  own  defence,  I'll  only  add  this; 
Vi\  be  admitted  for  a  wanton  tale. 
To  some  most  private  cabinets,  when  your 

priesthood,  [dess, 

Tlio*  laden  with  the  mysteries  of  vour  god- 
Shall  wait  without  unnoted :  So  I  leave  you 
To  your  pious  thoughts.  [£at7. 

.  AciuL  *Tis  a  strange  impudence 
This  fellow  does  put  on. 

.  Ackor.  The  wonder  great. 
He  is  aecepted  of. 

AchiL  Vices,  for  him. 
Make  as  free  way  as  virtues  do  for  others. 
*Tls  the  time's  fault;  yet  great  ones  still  have 

grac'd,  [flattery. 

To  make  them  s]>ort,  or  rub  them  aer  with 
Observers  of  all  kinds.^ 

Enter  Pkolinut  and  Sepiimius, 

Aji^oT,  No  more  of  htm. 
He  is  not  worth  our  thoughts;  a  fugitive 
From  Pompey's  army,  and  now  in  a  danger 
When  he  sliould  use  his  service.* 

AchiL  See  how  he  hangs 
On  great  Photinm'  ear.  / 

SfpL  Hell,  and  the  furies,  [me. 

And  all  the  piagues  of  darkness,  light  upon 
Y<»u  arc  my  god  on  earth !  aiul  let  me  have 
Your  favour  here,  fall  what  can  fell  hereafttrri 

Pho,  Thou  art  believ'd;  dost  thou  want 
money? 

Sept.  No,  Sir. 
'  Pho.  Or  hast  thou  any  suit?  These  ever  fol- 
Thy  vehement  protestations.  flow 

&ept.  You  much  wrong  me;  [me. 

How  can  I  want,  wlien  your  beams  shine  upon 
Unless  employment  to  expifess  my  zeal 
To  do  your  greatness  service.    Do  but  think 


A  deed,  so  dark  the  son  would  Uosh  to  kiok 
on,*  ^'  [an 

For  which  mankind  would  curse  me,  and  arm 
The  powers  above,  and  those  below,  aniofli 
Command  me,  I  will  on.  Lmc» 

.  Pho.  When  I  have  use, 
rilput  you  to  the  test 

Sept.  May  it  be  speedy. 

And  something  worth  my  danger.    Yon  art 

cold,  [was  fitthioa'd 

And  know  not  your  own  powers;  this  brow 

To  wear  a  kingly  wreath,  and  your  grave 

judgment 
Giv'n  to  dispose  of  monarchies,  not  to  govern 
A  child's  affairs ;  the  people's  eye's  upon  you. 
The  soldier  courts  you ;  wiU  you  wear  a  ^* 

meut 
Of  sordid  loyalty^  v^en  *tts  out  of  fashion? 

Pho.  When  Fompey  was  thy  general.  Sep- 
Tliou  saidst  as  mudi  to  him.  [timiu», 

Sept.  All  my  love  to  him. 
To  Caesar,  Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  is  lost 
In  th'  ocean  of  your  bounties:  I've  no  firieiid. 
Project,  design,  or  country,  but  your  fai^rar. 
Which  I'll  preserve  at  any  rate. 

Pho.  No  more; 
When  I  call  on  you,  fall  not  off:  Perhaps, 
Sooner  than  you  expect,  I  may  employ  you; 
So,  leave  mc  for  a  while. 

Sept.  £ver  your  creature!  L-^^^* 

Pho.  Good  day,  Adioreus.  My  best  friend. 
Achillas, 
Hath  fame  deliver'd  yet  no  certain  rumout 
Of  the  great  Roman  action? 

AchiL  That  we  are 
To  enquire  and  learn  of  you.  Sir,  whose  grave 

For  Egypt's  happiness,  and  great  Ptoioiay's 
Hath  eyes  and  ears  in  all  parts. 

Enter  Ptotwmyt  Lalitnut,  and  guard, 
Pho.  1*11  not  boast 
What  my  intelligence  costs  me ;  but  ere  long 
You  shi^  know  more.  The  king,  with  him  a 
Roman.  [war 

Achor.  The  scarla  liveiy  of  unfortunate 
Dy'd  deeply  on  his  face.^ 


•  Sep.  For  whores,  I  grant  you, 

Wnen  they  are  out  of  date,  'till  then  are  tafe  too."]  Former  editioos.  Seward^ 

^  Observers  of  all  kinds."]  Observers  and  observants  are  used  in  the  old  Authon  ia  the 
sense  ofparaiites  and  sycophants.    So,  in  King  Lear,  they  are  stikd. 


<  __  ducking  observants 
'  Tbat  stretch  tlieir  duties  nicely 

>  and  now  in  a  danger 


When  he  should  use  ins  service."]  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  this  dark,  it  may  ^lerefore  be 
proper  to  explain  it»  as  it  seems  to  me  a  very  beautiful  sentiment,  <  Septimius  was  not  only  m 
*  fugitive  from  Pompey,  but  had  deserted  him  in  the  midst  of  danger,  wnen  he  was  etiMed  in 
^  a  war  with  Csesar.'    One  need  not  add  how  infamous  such  a  desertion  is  held  anomc  soldiers. 


Seward, 

»  The  scarlet  livery  of  unfortunate  star 
Dy'd  deeply  on  hit  face.]  If  the  reader  supposes  the  hint  taken  from  the  bleedins  captain 
at  the  beginning  of  Macbeth,  who  comes  to  relate  the  &te  of  the  battle  between  Macbeth  and 
Macdonel,  he  will^  I  beUeve^  agree,  that  our  Authors  hava  belt  not^^nly  enuilated,  but  moch 
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Shall  make  a  certain  stand;  theQ>  how  tht 
plains  fvulturea, 

Flow'd  o'er  with  blood,  and  what  a  cloud  of 
'  And  other  birds  <of  prey,  hung  o*er  both  ar* 
Attending  when  their  ready  servitors,  f  mies. 
The  soldiers,  from  whom  the  angry  ^s 
Had  took  all  sense  of  reason  and  of  pity. 
Would  serve  in  their  own  carcasses  tor  a  feast  ( 
How  CsBsar  with  his  javelin  forc*d  them  on 
That  made  the  least  stop,  when  their  angry 
hands  [facej*" 

Were  lifted  up  aeainst  A>me  known  friend*i 
Then  coming  to  the  body  of  the  army. 
He  shews  the  sacred  senate,  and  forbids  them 
To  waste  their  force  upon  the  common  soldier^ 
(Whom  willingly,  if  e'er  he  did  know  pity. 
He  would  have  spared)—  . 
PoL  The  reason,  Labienusl  |^e  was 

Lah.  Full  well  he  knows,  that  in  their  blood 
To  pass  to  empire,  and  that  thro*  their  bowels 
He  must  invade  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  give 
A  period  to  the  liberty  o*  th'  world. 
Then  fell  the  Lepidi,  and  the  bold  Corvitu, 
The  fam'd  Torquati,  Scipio*s,  and  Marcelli, 
Names,  next  to  Pompey's],  most  renown*d  oa 
earth. 


Achil.  *Tis  Labientts, 
Csesar's  Lieutenant  in  the  wars  of  Gaul, 
^nd  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings :    [pcy^ 
Sut,  since  these  civil  jars,  he  tum*d  to  Pom^ 
.And,  dio*  he  followed  ihe  better  cause, 
]Kot  with  the  like  success. 

Pho.  Such  as  are  wise 
I..eave  falling  buildings,  fly  to  those  that  rise: 
-2But  more  orthat  hereafter. 

Lab.  In  a  word.  Sir, 
These  «q>ing  wounds,  not  taken  as  a  slave, 
6p^  Pompey*slos8.  To  tell  you  of  the  battle, 
l4ow  many  thousands  several  bloody  shapes 
l^eath  wore  thfti  d^y  in  triumph;  how  we 
bore  [fury 

The  ahock  of  Caesar's  charge;  or  with  what 
His  soldie^  came  on,  as  if  they  had  been 
So  many  Caesars,  and  like  him,  ambitious 
*To  tread  upon  the  liberty  of  Rome ; 
How  fathers  kill'd  their  sons,  or  sOns  their 

fathers; 
Or  how  the  Roman  piles  on  either  side 
Drew  Roman  blood,  which  spent,  the  prince 

of  weapons 
(The  sword)  succeeded,?  which,  in  civil  wars, 
Af^inU  the  tent  on  which  wing'd  victory 

excelled  their  master.   But  this  cannot  be  said  of  their  imitation  of  the  following  lines  of  Julius 
CflBsar,  where  the  common  fact  of  birds  of  pi^ey  following  armies  is  turned  to  a  noble  onen. 

• .  ravens,  crows  and  kites 

'  Fty  o*er  our  heads;  and  downwanl  look  on  us 

'  As  we  were  Mckly  prey;  their  shadows  seem 

*  A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

'  Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  the  ghost.' 

Though  6nr  Authors*  lines  do  not  equal  this,  yet  they  strongly  partake  of  the  same  ^iriL 

'  Or  how  the  Roman  piies  on  either  side 
Drew  Roman  biood,  which  spent,  the  prince  of  Weapons 

(The  sword)  succeeded,"]  Lucan,  speaking  in  contempt  of  the  Parthian  archcrs,  wh«i 
Tompey  had  thoughts  of  taking  shelter  among  them,  says, 

Ensis  habit  vires,  et  gens  qucecunque  virorum  Hi, 
Bella  gerit  gladiis.  Lib.  viii. 

The  reader  will  observe  what  a  noble  fltght/>f  poetry  our  Authors  have  built  oil  this  lentimeat. 
And  if  he  will  please  to  look  over  Lucairs  whdle  description  of  this  battle^  in  this  seventh  book, 
I  believe  he  will  agree  that  our  Authors  have  chose  the  noblest  of  his  sentiments,  and  expressed 
them  with  the  highest  dignity ;  that  they  haVe  shewed  ffreat  spirit  in  theit  additions,  and  as 
ffieat  judgment  in  their  omissions ;  that  thejr  seldom  fail  belo%v,  but  often  rise  above  him. 
Whereas  in  the  I^nnpeyof  Commie  (if  prejudice  does  not  make  me -too  much  depieciate 
French  poetry)  almost  tne  reverse  of  all  these  appears.  Lucan  charges  Caasar  with  forbidding 
.  the  dead  bodies  to  be  burned,  (a  thing  indeed  neither  probable  nor  oonfimied  by  history,  nor 
at  all  consonant  to  Caesar^s  temper  and  good  sense)  but  on  this  supposition  he  has  some  of  the 
Boblest  lines  in  his  whole  poem.  ,   SeWard^ 

'  whtn  their  angry  hands 


Were  l\fted  up  against  some  known  Jriend'sjhce,] 
AdversosQue  juhetferro  cot^fundere  vultus< 


Lu<ian. 


eju    ^  ^  

The  fiKnons  spoecn  of  Csssar  in  this  battle— —^ft/e»y*ac2>fll /en',  is  variotisly  interpreted,  either 
to  hinder  them  from  knowing  each  other,  as  fathers  fought  against  sons  and  sons  against  fathers, 
or  else,  that  the  gay  handsome  youths  of  Pompey's  army  would  be  more  afraid  of  their  (aks 
than  any  other  part  of  their  bodies.  Thia  last  is  Fk)rU8*d  reason,  our  Authors  prefer  the 
former :  But  perhaps  a  better  reason  than  either  might  be  the  true  one.  Pompey'a  army  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  new-levv*d  troo|»;  now  to  ^1  raw  fighters,  blows  on  the  face  are  more  dreadful 
and  more  confounding  than  any  other;  not  thiough  fear  of  spoiling  their  beauty,  but  that  they 
saemoreof  the  itroln  than  if  *twere  aimed  at  any  other  part  Seward.  ^ 
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The  nobles,  and  the  eommons  lay  together,     > 
And  Pontick,  Punick,  and  Assyrian  blood. 
Made  up  one  crimson  lake :  W  hich  Pompey 

seeing. 
And  that  his,  and  the  fiite  of  Rome  had  left 

him. 
Standing  upon  the  rampier  of  his  camp, 
Tho'  scomtng  all  that  could  fall  on  himself. 
He  pities  them  whose  fortunes  are  embarkM 
In  his  unlueky  quarrel ;  cries  aloud  too 
That  they  should  sound  retreat^  and   save 

themselves : 
That  he  desir*d  not,  so  much  noble  blood 
Should  be  lost  in  his  service,  or  attend 
On  his  misfortunes:  And  then,  taking  horse 
With  some  few  of  his  friends,  he  came  to 

Lesbos, 
And  with  Cornelia,  his  wife,  and  sons. 
He's  touched  upon  your  shore.    The  king  of 

Parthia, 
Famous  in  his  defeature  of  the  Crassi, 
Offer*d  him  his  protection,  but  Pompey, 
Helyins  on  his  benefits,  and  your  faith. 
Hath  cikosen  Egypt  for  his  sanctuary, 
•Till  he  may  recollect  his  scattered  powers. 
And  try  a  second  day.    Now,  Ptoiomy, 
Tho*  he  appear  not  like  that  glorious  thing 
That  three  timet  rode  in  triumph,  and  gave 

laws  fgift. 

To  conquered  nations,  and  made  crowns  his 
(As  this  of  yours,  your  noble  father  took 
From  his*victori6u8  hand,  and  you  still  wear  it 
At  his  devotion)  to  do  you  more  honour 
In  his  declined  estate,  as  the  strai^ht'st  pine 
In  a  full  grove  of  his  yet-fiourishmg  friends. 
He  flies  to  you  for  succour,  and  expects 
The  entertainment  of  your  father's  friend. 
And  guardian  to  yourself. 

PioL  To  say  I  grieve  his  fortune. 
As  much  as  if  the  crown  I  wear  (his  gift) 
Were  ravish*d  from  me,  is  a  holy  tnith. 
Our  gods  can  witness  for  me:   Yet,   being 

young. 
And  not  a  free  dispoter  of  myself, 
.  Let  not  a  few  hours,  borrow  d  for  advice. 
Beset  suspicion  of  unthankfulness. 
Which  next  to  hell  I  hate.    Pray  you  retire. 
And  take  a  little  rest;  and  let  his  wounds 
Be  with  that  care  attended,  as  they  were 
Carv'd  on  my  flesh.    Good  Labienus,  think 
The  little  respite  I  desire  shall  be 
Wholly  employ*d  to  find  the  readiest  way 
To  do  great  Pompey  service. 

Lab,  May  the  gods, 
As  you  intend,  protect  you  l  \^Exit. 


Ptol,  Sit,  sit  al!; 
It  is  my  pleasure.     Your  advice,  and  freely. 

Ackar.  A  short  deliberation  in  this. 
May  serve  to  give  you  counsel.^'     To   be 

honest, 
Reli^ous,  and  thankful,  in  themselves 
Are  forcible  motives,  and  can  need  no  flourisb 
Or  gloss  in  the  persuader ;  your  kept  faith. 
The'  Pompey  never  rise  to  th'  neigbt  he*s 

fall'n  trom, 
Caesar  himself  will  love;  and  my  opinioii 
Is,  still  committing  it  to  graver  censure. 
You  pay  the  debt  you  owe  him,  with  the  ha- 
Of  all  you  can  call  yours.  [tard 

PtoL  What's  yours,  Photinus?  [seird 

Pho,  Achoreus,  sreat  Ptoiomy,  hath  couo- 
Like  a  religious  andhon^t  man. 
Worthy  the  honour  that  he  justly  holda 
In  being  priest  to  I  sis.    But,  alas. 
What  in  a  man  sequestered  from  the  world. 
Or  in  a  private  person >  is  prefcrr'd. 
No  policy  allows  of  in  a  kmc : 
To  be  or  just,  or  diankfuV^  makes  kings» 
guilty;  [port* 

And  Taith,  tho*  prais'd,  is  punished,  that  sup* 
Such  a»good  fate  forsakes :  Join  with  thf  godv 
Observe   the  man    they  favour,    leave    the 

wretched; 
The  stars  are  not  more  distant  from  the  earth 
Than  profit  is  from  honesty ;  all  the  power, 
Prero^tive,  and  greatness  of  a  prince 
Are  lost,  if  he  descend  once  but  to  steer 
His  course,  as  what's  right  guides  him:  Lei 

him  leave 
The  sceptre,  that  strives  only  to  be  g«M>d» 
Since  kingdoms  are  maintainM  by  force  and 
Achor,  "Oh,  wicked  I  [blood. 

PtoL  Peace! — Go  on. 
Pho,  Proud  Pompey  shews  how  much  he 
scorns  your  youth. 
In  thinking  that  you  cannot  keep  your  own 
From  such  as  are  o'ercowe,    Ifyouaretir'd 
With  being  a  king,  let  not  a  stranger  take 
What  nearer  pledges  challenge :  Resign  rathet 
Thegovern ment  of  Egypt  and  of  N ile    ' 
To  Cleopatra,  that  has  title  to  them ; 
At  least,  defend  them  from  the  Roman  gripes 
Whit  was  not  Pompey^s,  while  the  wars  civ- 
dur'd,  [the  world. 

The  conqueror  wiH  not  challetige.    By  all 
Forsaken  and  despis'd,  vour  f^ntle  euardian. 
His  hopes  and  fortunes  desperate,  msKes  choice 

What  nation  he  shall  fall  with ;  and  portuad 
By  their  pale  ghosts  slain  in  thii  civil  war» 


'*  Muy  serve  tv  give  vou  counsel  to  he  honeH ; 
Rehgiout  and  ikankfUl,  in  themselves 

Are  forcible  motives.']  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  pointttig  here,  and  propose  what 
seems  a  more  natural  one.  Seward, 

**  To  be  or  just,  or  thanl^l,  &c.l  From  hence  to  the  end  of  Photinus's  speech  b  almost  a 

literal  translation  out  of  Lucan,  and  CornetHe  translates  nearly  in  the  same  manner.    He  has 

taken  great  part  of  Lucan*s  sentiments,  though  he  has  not  ranged  them  in  the  same  order,  and 

his  translation  wants  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  original,  which  our  Poeta  have  CKtremdy  weB 

'  ]^Kserved»  Sewardi, 
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He  flies  not  Cttsar  only,  but  the  senate. 
Of  which  the  greaier  part  have  cloy*d  the 

hunc^r 
Of  sharp  Fharsalian  fowl;  he  flies  the  nations 
That  he  drew  to  his  quarrel,  whose  estates 
Are  sunk  in  his ;  and,  in  no  place  received. 
Hath  found  out  i'lgypt,  by  him  yet  not  ruin'd. 
And  PtoloQw*  things  considered,  justly  may 
Complain  oi  Pompey  :  Wherefore  should  he 
Our  £K>'pt  with  the  spots  of  civil  war,  [suin 
Or  make  the  peaceable,  or  quiet  Nile, 
Doubted  of  Caesar?  wherefore  should  he  draw 
His  Joss  and  overthrow  upon  our  heads. 
Or  chuse  this  place  to  suffer  in?  Already 
We  have  offended  Cssar,  in  our  wishes. 
And  no  way  left  us  to  redeem  his  favour 
Bat  by  the  head  of  Pompey. 

Achor.  Great  Osiris, 
Defend  thy  Egypt  from  such  cruelty. 
And  barbarous  ingratitude  1 

Pko.  Holy  trifles. 
And  not  to  have  place  in  designs  of  state. 
This  sword,  which  fate  commands  me  to  un- 

sheath,  [quish*d ; 

I  would  not  draw  on  Pompey,  if  not  van- 
I  grant,  it  rather  should  have  pass'd  thro* 

Caesar;    '  [us: 

But  we  must  follow  where  his  fortune  leads 
All  provident  princes  measure  their  intents 
According  to  their  power,  and  so  dispose  them. 
And  think^st  thou,  Ptolomy,  that  thou  canst 

prop 
His  ruins,  under  whom  sad  Rome  now  suffers. 
Or  tempt  the  conqueror*s  force  when  *tis  con- 

firm'd? 
Shall  we,  that  in  the  battle  sat  as  neuters. 
Serve  him  that's  overcome?  No,  no,  he*s  lost. 
And  tho'  tis  noble  '*  to  a  sinking  friend 
To  lend  a  helping  hand,  while  there  is  hope 
He  may  recover,  thy  part  not  en^gM : 
Tho'  one  most  dear,  when  all  his  hopes  are 

dead. 
To  drown  him,  set  thy  foot  upon  his  head. 
Achor.  Most  execrable  counsel  I 
Achil,  To  be  foilowM  ^ 
'Tis  for  the  kin^om^s  safety. 

PtoL  We  give  up 
Our  absolute  power  to  thee:  Dispose  of  it 
As  reason  shall  direct  thee. 

Pho.  Good  Achillas, 
Seek  out  Septimius :  Do  you  but  sooth  him ; 


He  is  already  wrought.    Leave  the  dispatch 
To  me  of  Labienus:  Tis  determin*d 
Already  how  you  shall  proceed.    Nor  fate 
Shall  alter  it,  since  now  the  d)re  is  cast^ 
But  that  this  hour  to  Pompey  is  his  last ! 

lExeuni. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  ApoUodorus,  Eros,  and  ^rsinoe,, 

^po/.  Is  the  queen  stirring,  Eros? 

-Broi.  Yes;  for  in  truth 
She  tooch*d  no  bed  to-night 

ApoL  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
And  wish  it  were  m  me,  with  any  haaard," 
To  give  her  ease. 

Jfrs,  Sir,  she  accepts  your  will,        [noble. 
And  does  acknowledge  she  hath  found  you 
So  far,  as  if  restraint  of  liberty 
Could  give  admission  to  a  thought  of  mirth. 
She  is  vour  debtor  for  it. 

Afol   Did  you  tell  her 
O*  th*  sports  I  have  preoar'd  to  entertain  her^ 
She  was  us*d  to  take  delight,'^  with  her  fair 

hand 
To  angle  in  the  Nile,  where  the  glad  fish. 
As  if  tney  knew  who  'twas  sought  to  deceive 
Contended  to  be  taken :  Other  times,    ['em. 
To  strike  the  stag,  who,  wounded  by  her  ar« 
rows,  ^        [her 

Forflot  his  tears  in  death,  and  kneeling  thanks 
To  nis  last  psp;  then  prouder  of  his  fate. 
Than  if,  with  garlands  crown'd,  he  had  beeo 
To  fall  a  sacrifice  before  the  altar        [chosen 
Of  the  virgin  huntress.    The  king,  nor  great 

Photinus, 
Forbid  her  any  pleasure ;  and  the  circnit 
In  which  she  is  confin*d,  gladly  affords 
Variety  of  pastimes,  which  I  would 
Encrease  with  my  best  service. 

Eros,  Oh,  but  the  thought 
That  she  that  was  born  free,  and  to  dispense 
Restraint  or  liberty  to  others,  should  be 
At  the  devotion  of  her  brother,  (whom 
She  only  knows  her  eoual)  makes  this  place 
In  wiiioh  she  lives,  tho  storM  with  all  delights,. 
A  loathsome  dungeon  to  her. 

ApoL  Yet,  howe'er 
She  shall  interpret  it.  Til  not  be  wantine 
To  do  my  best  to  serve  hec :  I've  prepard 


'*  And  iho*  'lis  noble.  Sec,  to  the  end  of  the  speech.]  We  apprehend  this  passage  has  been 
ineparably  injured  by  corruption  or  omission,  or  both. 

'^  And  Wish  it  were  in  me,  with  my  hazard.]  The  verse  requires  that  it  should  be  either 
my  own  or  any  hazard.    1  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  somewhat  heightens  the  sentiment.    Seward, 

'^  She  us'd  to  take  delight,  with  her  fair  hand 
To  angle  in  the  Nile,  Sec]  This  aescription,  jpariieularly  that  of  the  stag  enamourM  with 
his  death,  is  extremely  poetical,  and  one  may  say  or  it  what  1  have  heard  said  by  connoisseurs 
cf  the  famous  picture  of  Michael  and  Satan  by  Guido,  it  has  vast  beauties,  and  would  be  tt 
capital  piece,  did  it  not  put  one  in  mind  of  one  upon  the  same  subject  by  Raphael.  I  freely 
own,  that  our  Authors  are  as  far  short  of  Shakespeare's  description  of  Cleopatra  sailing  up  the 
Cydnus.  Seward, 

It  may  be  added,  that  Shakespeare  himself  hath  been  edualled  at  least,  if  not  excelled,  bv 
OrydeDjt  m  his  description  of  Cleopatra^  sailing,  in  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Lost.    if. 
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Choice  musick  near  her  cabinet,  and  compo8*d 
Some  few  lines,  set  unto  a  solemn  time. 
In  the  praise  of  imprisoament    Begin,  boy. 

THE  SONG. 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  ^e  air: 
Even  in  sl^dows  you  are  fair. 
Shut»up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  higher* 
Tlio*  your  body  be  coniinM, 

And.  soft  love  a  prisoner  bound. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly  then,  and  dare 
£T*n  the  fetters  that  you  wear. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Cieo,  But  that  we  are  as^Hr*d  this  tastes  of 
duty 
And  love  in  you,  my  guardian,  and  desire 
In  you,  my  sister,  and  the  rest,  to  please  us. 
We  shoulcl  receive  this  as  a  saucy  rudeness 
Offer'dour  private  thoughts.  But  your  intents 
Are  to  delignt  us:  *Las,  you  wash  an  Ethiop ! 
Can  Cleopatra,  while  she  does  remember 
Whose  daughter  she  is,  and  whose  sister  (oh, 
I  suffer  in  tne  name  !^  and  that,  injustice. 
There  is  no  place  in  Egypt  where  I  stand. 
But  tiiat  the  tributary  earth  is  proud 
To  kiss  die  foot  of  her  that  is  her  queen ; 
Can  she,  I  say,  that  is  all  this,  e'er  relish 
Of  comfort  or  delight,  while  base  Fhotinus, 
Bondman  Achillas,  and  all  other  monsters 
That  reign  o'er  Ptolomy,  make  that  a  court 
Where  they  reside  5  and  this,  where  I,  a  prir 

son? 
But  there's  a  Rome,  a  Senate,  and  a  Ca&sar, 
Tho'  the  creat  Pompey  lean  to  Ptolomy, 
May  think  of  Cleopatra. 

ApoL  Pouipcy,  madam— —^ 

Cleo.  What  of  him?  Si^eak!  If  ill,  Apol- 
lodorus. 
It  is  my  happiness ;  and,  for  thy  news, 
Keceive  a  favour  kings  have  kneel'd  in  vain 
And  kiss  my  hand.  [for> 

ApoL  He*slost. 

Cleo.  Speak  it  again ! 


ApoL  His  army  routed,  he  Aed,  and  pur- 
By  the  all-conquering  Cssar,  fsu'd 

Cleo,  Whither  bends  he? 

ApoL  To  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Ha!  In  person? 

ApoL  "TisreceivM 
For  an  undoubted  truth. 

Cleo  I  live  again ; 
And  if  assurance  of  my  love  and  beau^ 
Deceive  me  not,  I  now  shall  find  a  judge 
To  do  me  right!  But  how  to  free  myself. 
And  get  access?  The  guards  are  strong  upo« 

me; 
This  door  I  must  pass  thro\^-Apolk)don», 
Thop  often  hast  profess'd,  to  do  me  service. 
Thy  life  was  not  thine  own. 

ApoL  I  am  not  alter'd ; 
And  let  your  excellency  propound  a  means* 
In  whicfi  I  may  but  give  the  least  assistance 
That  may  restore  you  to  that  you  were  born  to, 
Tho*  it  call  on  the  anger  of  uic  king, 
Or,  what's  more  deadly,  all  his  minion 
Photinus  can  do  to  me,  I,  unmov*d. 
Offer  my  throat  to  serve  you;  ever  provided. 
It  bear  some  probable  shew  to  be  enected : 
To  lose  myselfupon  no  ground  weremadncas. 
Not  loyal  duty, 

Cleo.  Stand  off!— To  thee  alone, 
I  will  discover  what  I  dare  no!  trust 
My  sister  with.    Caesar  is  amorous. 
And  taken  more  w*  th*  title  of  a  queen, 
Than  feature  or  proportion ;  he  lov'd  Eonoe, 
A  Moor,  deformed  too,  I  have  heard,  that 

brought 
No  other  object  to  inflame  his  blood. 
But  that  her  husband  was  a  kine;  on  both 
He  did  bestow  rich  presents:  Snail  I  then. 
That,  with  a  princely  birih,  bring  beauty 

with  me. 
That  know  to  prize  myself  at  mine  own  rate. 
Despair  his  favour?  Art  thou  mine? 

ApoL  lam.  [to him, 

Cleo,  I  have  found  out  away  shall  bring  me 
Spile  of  photinus*' watches.    If  I  prosper. 
As  I  am  confident  I  shall,  expect         fchase 
Things  greater  than  thy  wishes,— Tho' 1  pur- 
His  ^raoe  with  loss  of  my -virginity. 
It  skills  not,  if  it  bring  noine  fnajes^. 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  I, 

Mnter  Sepiimius,  with  a  head,  AchtUas,  ar^ 
guard, 

5€p#.*nriS  here,  'tis  done!  Behold  you fcar^ 
*         ful  viewers. 


Shak  e,  and  behold  the  model  of  the  world  here. 
The  pride,  and  strength!  Look,  look  ajsaioi 

Hisfinish'd! 
That  that  whole  armies,  nay,  whole  nations. 
Many  and  mighty  kings,  have  been  struck 

blind  at,  [terrors; 

And  fled  befbre^  wing'd  with  their  ieais  mi 
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That  steel  War  waited  on,**  and  Fortane 

courted,  fowo ; 

That  hiffh-plam*d  Honour  built  up  for  her 
Behold  that  mightiness,  behold  that  fierceness. 
Behold  that  child  of  war,  with  all  his  glories. 
By  this  poor  hand  made  breathless!  Here,  my 

Achillas; 
Egypt,  and  Csesar,  owe  me  for  this  service. 
Ana  all  the.conqner*d  nations. 

AchiL  Peace,  deptimius;  [actions. 

Thy  words  sound  more  ungrateful  than  thy 
Thb*  sometimes  safety  seek  an  instrument 
Of  thv  unworthy  nature,  (thou  loud  boaster!) 
Thinti  not  she*8  bound  to  love  him  too  that's 

barbarous. 
Why  did  not  I,  if  this  be  meritorious, 
Andl  binds  the  king  unto  me,  and  his  bounties. 
Strike  this  rude  stroke?  I'll  tell  thee,  thou 

poor  Roman ; 
It  was  a  sacred  head,  I  durst  not  heave  at,'* 
Not  heave  a  thought. 
SepL  It  was? 
AchiL  I'll  tell  thee  truly. 
And,  if  thou  ever  yet  heafdst  tell  of  honour, 
I'll  make  thee  blush :  It  was  thy  general's  1 
That  man's  that  fed  thee  once,  that  man's  that 

bred  thee; 
The  air  thou  breath'dst  was  his,  the  fire  that 

warm'd  ^hee 
From  his  care  kindled  ever!  Nay,  I'll  shew 

thee,  [ness,'' 

Because  I'll  make  thee  sensible  of  thv  base- 
And  why  a  noble  man  durst  not  touch  at  it, 
iiliere  was  no  piece  of  earth  thou  put'st  thy 

foot  on,  [tion ! 

Bnt  was  his  conquest,  and  he  gave  thee  mo- 
He  triumph'd  three  times :   Who  durst  touch 

his  person? 
The  very  walls  of  Rome  bow'd  to  his  presence; 


Dear  to  the  gods  he  was ;  to  them  that  fear'd 

him  % 

A  fair  and  noble  enemy.  Didst  thou  hate  him. 
And  for  thy  love  to  Csesar  sought  his  ruin? 
Arm'd,  in  the  red  Pharsaliaa  fields,  Septi* 

mius,  [glorious. 

Where  killing  was  in  grace,  and  wounds  were 
Where  kings  were  fair  competitors  for  honour. 
Thou  shouidst  have  come  up  to  him,  there 

have  fought  him. 
There,  sword  to  swoid. 

Sept.  I  kiil'd  him  on  commandment. 
If  kin^'  commands  be  (air,  when  you  all 

fainted. 
When  none  of  yon  durst  look- 

AchiL  On  deeds  so  barbaioiM. 
What  hast  thou  got? 

Sept.  The  king's  love,  and  his  bounty. 
The  honour  of  the  service;  which,  tho'  yotf 

rail  at,  [on  me. 

Or  a  thousand  envious  souls  fling  their  foams    . 
Will  dignify  the  cause,  and  make  me  glorious; 

Awl  I  shall  live 

AchiL  A  miserable  villain. 
What  reputation  and  reward  belongs  to  it. 
Thus,  with  the  head,  I  seize  on,  and  make 

mine: 
And  be  not  impudent  to  ask  me  why,  sirrah. 
Nor  bold  to  stay ;  read  in  mine  eyes  the  reasonl 
I'he  shame  and  obloquy  I  leave  thine  own ;. 
Inherit  those  rewards;  they're  fitter  for  thee. 
Your  oil's  spent,  and  your  snu£f  stinks:  Gol. 

out  basely  I 
SepL  The  king  will  yet  consider.     [Exit. 

Enter  Ptolomy^  Achoreui,  and  Photinus, 

^cAi7.  Here  he  comes.'*  [Sir! 

Achor,  Yet,  if  it  be  undone,  hear  me,  great 


"  Thai  st*l  ttfflr ^]  Both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theobald  would  chuse  to  read  steerd^ 

but  the  old  reading  is  surely  preferable.  Substantives  taken  adjectively  is  a  great  beauty  i» 
poetry,  and  very  common  m  Shakespeare  and  our  Authors.  Seward* 

Tnere  appears  to  us  an  uncouthness  in  the  $uhstantive  adjective  in  this  place.  We  really 
believe,  that  $teel  means  his  tword,  and  suspect  there  is  a  small  corruption  in  the  next  line; 
and  that  the  two  should  run  thus. 

That  steel  War  waited  on,  and  Fortune  courted, 
TVio/  high  plume  Honour  built  up  for  her  own. 

The  whole  sped^h  aboupds  with  bold  figure  and  metaphor. 

*^  //  was  a  $acred  head,  I  durst  not  heave  a/.]  Our  Authors  have  falsified  history  in  the 
character  of  Achillas,  in  prder  to  draw  our  whole -indignation  upon  the  wretch  Septimius. 
Achillas  join  *d  with  him  in  the  murder  of  Pompey,  as  didSalvius,  another  Roman  centurion; 
but  Septimius  stabb'd  him  first  in  the  back,  aud  afterwards  the  two  others  in  the  face. 
tSewara. 

'7  Sensible  of  the  business.]  Though  this  is  sense,  yet  it  is  so  flat  and  unpoetical,  that  I 
hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  putting  my  own  reading  into  the  text,  it  is  so  near 
the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  is  so  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  tne  rest  of  the  speech,  that  I  think 
It  but  a  candid  presumption  to  suppose  it  the  Authors.  Since  I  made  this,  Mr.  Sympson  sent 
me  the  very  same  conjecture.  Seiu 

The  first  folio  reads  tht,  and  not  the  business;  Mr.  Seward's  alteration  is  therefore  merely 
business  to  baseness,  and  does  not  need  so  much  apolo^,  nor  argue  so  much  ingenuity. 

"  Here  he  comes.  Sir.]  Had  Achillas  spoke  to  Septimius,  it  would  have  been  strraht  as 
before;  but  he  was  gone  out,  and  this  5t>  seems  only  to  have  sHpt  in  from  the  line  bdkkw. 
Seufori, 
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If  ibis  inhaman  stroke  be  yet  imstracken,       t 
If  that  adored  head  be  not  yet  sever'd  I 

From  the  most  noble  body,  weigh  the  miseries. 
The  desolations,  that  this  great  eclipse  works. 
Yoa*re  young,  be  provident  $  fix  not  your  em- 
pire 
Upon  the  tomb  of  him  will  shake  all  Egypt;'^ 
Whose  warlike  groans  will  raise  ten  thousand 

spirits^ 
Great  as  himself,  in  every  hand  a  thunder; . 
Destructions  darting  from  their  looks,  and 

sorrows 
That  ea^  women's  eyes  shall  never  «mpty. 
Pko,  Yon  have  aone  well ;  and  'tis  done. 
See  AehiUas, 
And  in  his  hand  the  head. 

PtoL  Stay;  come  no  nearer! 
Methinks  I  feel  the  very  earth  shake  under  met 
I  do  remember  him ;  ne  was  my  guardian. 
Appointed  by  the  senate  to  preserve  me. 
What  a  full  majesty  sits  in  his  face  yetl 
PAo.The  king  is  troubled,  fie  not  frighted. 
Sir;  ,  [wry; 

fie  not  abus*d  with  fears :  His  death  was  neces- 
If  you  consider.  Sir,  most  necessary, 
Nottobemiss'd:  And  humbly  thank  sreat 
He  came  so  opportunely  to  your  hands.  [Isis, 
Pity  must  now  give  place  to  roles  of  safety. 
Is  not  victorious  Csesar  new  arriv'd. 
And  enter'd  Alexandria,  with  his  friends. 
His  navy  riding  by  to  wait  his  charge  ? 


Did  he  not  beet  this  Pomp^,  and  pumied 

him? 
Was  not  this  great  man  his  great  enemy  ? 
This  godlike  virtoous  man,  as  people  held  him? 
But  what  fool  dare  be  friend  to  nying  virtue  I 

(Enter  Casar,  Antony, Doldbella^  and  Sceva.) 

I  hear  their  trumpets;  *tis  too  late  to  stagger. 
Give  me  the  heaq ;  and  be  you  confident. 
Hail,  conaueror,  and  head  of  all  the  world,^ 
Now  this  nead*s  off! 
Cassar.  Ha! 

Pho.  Do  not  shun  me,  Caesar. 
From  kingly  Ptolomy  I  bring  this  present^ 
The  crown  and  sweatof  thy  Pharsalian  labour, 
I'he  goal  and  mark  of  hign  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thy  victory  had  no  name,  Caesar, 
Thy  travel  and  thy  loss  of  blood,  no  recom- 

pence; 
Thou  dreamd*8t  of  beins  worthy,  and  of  war. 
And  all  thy  furious  conflicts  were  but  slum* 

hers: 
Here  they  take  life;  heie  they  inherit  honour. 
Grow  fix*d,  and  shoot  up  everlasting  triumpha. 
Take  it,  and  look  upon  thy  humble  servant. 
With  noble  eyes  looV  on  the  princely  Ptolo- 
my, [sar. 
That  oners  with  this  head,  mOst  mighty  Cae- 
What  thou  wouldst  once  have  giv*n  for  t,  all 
E^t.                                     [conqueror, 
Achd.  Nor  do  not  question  it,^  most  royal 


-fix  not  your  empire 


Upon  the  tomb  ofkim  witi  shake  all  Egypt, 

Whose  warlike  groans  will  raise  ten  thousand  spirits. 

Great  as  himseff,  in  every  hand  a  thunder; 

Destructions  darting  from  their  looks.]  Mr.  Warburton  observes  on  a  passase  in  Julius 
Caesar,  p.  2^>  that  Dionysius  had  complained  that  those  great  strokes,  which  ne  cailb  the  ter^ 
rible  graces,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Homer,  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  subsequent  poets  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  amonest  our  countrymen  they  seem  as  much  confin*d  to  our  British  Homer. 
Before  I  saw  this,  I  had  observed  something  like  it  in  a  note  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  speaking 
o(  poetical  enthusiasm,  only  adding,  that  no  followers  of  Shakespeare  approach  so  near  him  in 
these  astonishing  graces  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  lines  here  ouoted  are  a  strong  proof 
of  it  and  what  was  said  above  of  the  comparison  between  Guido  and  Raphael  is  here  again 
applicable;  terrible  and  astonishing  as  they  are,  they  bring  to  one's  mind  a  passage  still  more 
terribly  astonishing  in  Julius  Caesar. 

'  And  C«sar*s  smrit  ranging  for  revenge, 

<  With  Ate  by  nis  side  come  hot  from  Hell, 

'  Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch*s  voice 

'  Cry  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'  Seward,^ 

In  speakine  of  this  emulation  in  the  terrible  graces,  it  is  hut  justice  to  iutroduoe  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Ben  Jonson,  Catiline,  act  v.  sc.  ». 

<  Methinks  I  see  death  and  the  furies  waitinj; 

*  What  we  will  do>  and  all  the  Heav*n  at  leisure 
'  For  the  great  apecucle.    Draw  then  your  swords,  &c,  R. 

^  Hail,  conqueror,  and  head  of  all  the  world. 
Now  this  heads  off!"]  We  cannot  forbear  observing,  and  regretting,  that  this  line  and 
half  is  as  ridiculous,  as  some  other  passages  of  this  scene  are  sublime. 

«'  Acho.  Nor  do  not  question,  &c.J  Mr.  Theobald's  margin  says,  cert^  Achillas.  And 
there  is  this  proof  of  it,  that  in  Lucan  the  whole  s|>eech  to  Caesar  is  made  hv  Achillas,  (though, 
in  reality,  Ineodotos  the  rhetorician,  who  had  ioined  Photinus  in  persuading  Ptolomy  to  the 
murder,  was  the  person  who  presented  the  head  to  Caesar  and  harangued  on  the  occasion,  for 
'which  he  afterwards  met  his  due  reward  from  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  tortiu^'d  and  ^crucified 

hlxm. 
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Nor  disesteem  Ibe  benefit  ^t  meets  thee. 
Because  *tis  easily  got,  it  comes  the  safer : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  thee,  most  imperious  Caesar, 
The*  he  oppoe*d  no  sticngth  of  swords  to  win 
this,  [lances, 

Nor  Ubour'd  thio'  no  showers  of  darts  and 
Yet  here  he  found  a  fort,  that  fac*d  him  strong- 

An  inward  war:  He  washisgrandsire's  guest. 
Friend  to  his  father,  and,  when  he  was  ex- 

pcird  .  [hand. 

And  beatfn  from  this  kingdom  by  strong 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour, 
No  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  such  a  misery. 
Then  in  stept  Poropey,  took  his  feeble  for- 
tune, [again: 
Strengthen  d,  and  cherishM  it,  and  set  it  right 
This  was  a  love  to  Csesar. 

See,  Give  me  hate,  gpds!  [ed ; 

Pho.  This  Caesar  may  account  a  little  wick- 

But  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  con- 

oueror. 
Had  taU'n  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then ; 
If  thine  own  sword  had  touched  his  throat, 

what  that  way  I 
He  was  thy  son-in-law ;  there  to  be  tainted 
Had  been  most  terrible!  Let  the  worst  be 

renderM,  [cent. 

We  have  dcscrv'd  for  keeping  thy  hands  mno- 

CtJtsar.  Oh^  Sceva,  Sceva,  see  that  bead! 

See,  captains. 
The  head  oi  godlike  Pompey  I 
See.  He  was  basely  ruin  a  ; 
But  let  the  gods  be  griev'd  that  suffered  it. 
And  be  you  Caesar. 

CcBsar.  Oh,  thou  conqueror, 
Thou  gloiy  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity. 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou 

fall  thus?  [thee  on, 

What  poor  fate  f(t^low*d  thee,  and  pluck*d 

him.    Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  the  Poets  designed  Achi^rtut  tm 
speak  this,  for  they  have  given  it  a  different  turn  from  Lucan. 


To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyp^tian  ? 
The  life  and  light  of  Home,  to  a  blind  stran- 
ger. 
That  nonourable  war  ne'er  taught  a  nobleoMs, 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  shew*d  what  a  man 
was?  Jqtt«ts> 

That  never  heard  thy  name  sung,  but  in  ban- 
Aud  loose  lascivious  pleasures  ?  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  &ith  to  comprehend  thy  gieat- 

ness. 
No  study  of  thy  life,  to  knlow  thy  soodness? 
And  leave  thj  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend. 
Leave  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  fails  with 
thee,  [pey. 

In  soft  relenting  tears?  Hear  me,  great  Pom- 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  theet  ** 
Th*  bast  most  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  nw  vic- 
My  love  and  mercy.  [yoty. 

Ant,  Oh,  how  brave  these  tears  shew ! 
How  excellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy  1 
DoL  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  thia 

goodness. 
Cctsar,  Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  high«> 
est  pyramids. 
Built  to  out- dare  the  sun,^^  as  you  suppose, 
Wheje  your  unworthy  kin^  lie  rak'd  m  ashci. 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him?  No,  brood  of 

NUu», 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame,  but  Hear*n^ 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories,  ^ 

But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness ; 
To  which  I  leave  him.  Take  the  head  away. 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noBle  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  bless^'d  to  hold  a  Ro- 
man, 
Whose  braveries  all  the  worldVearth^'  can- 
not balance* 
See,  If  thou  be*8t  thus  loving,  [  shall  ho- 
nour thee: 
Butgreat  men  may  dissemble,  *tisheld  possible. 


-  nee  vile  put&ris 


Hoc  meriium,  nobis  Jfacili  quod  ccede  peraclum  est. 
Hospes  avitus  erat :  Depulso  sceptra  parenti 
Reddiderat.     Quidpluraferam?  Tu  nomina  tanto 
Invenies  operi,  velfamam  comule  mundi ; 
.  Si  scelus  est,  plus  te  nobis  deberef uteris, 
Quod  scelus  hoc  non  ipse /acis,  Lucan.  lib.ix. 

This  is  the  language  of  villainy,  bqasting  of  merits  from  the  greatness  of  it  But  the  speech  in  the 
!False  One  represents  the  reluctance,  the  pangs  and  inward  war  that  Ptolomy  struggled  through 
to  serve  Caesar.  And  this  spoke  by  a  man  who  had  a  real  love  for  virtue,  giyes  a  fine  contrast  t» 
Photinus*s  unfeeling  and  coQfirm'd  villainy.  Seward, 

We  heartily  join  with  Theobald — cert^  Achillas. 

**  /  must  task  theeJ]  For  task,  Mr.  Seward  substitutes  tax, 

*a  — ^ your  high  pyramids,  former  editions. 

Built  to  ott/-dare  the  sun,  as  you  sttppose.']  To  ouUdare  the  sUn  by  their  height  is  poeti- 
cal, but,  as  you  suppose,  greatly  flattens  it;  for  this  reason  both  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  change  it 
to  oxxUdure,  which  seems  to  suit  the  context  better.  Seward. 

OuUdare  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  better  than  oul-dure.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  e\'er  met  with  the  latter  word. 

«  AH  the  world's  earth.]  Mr.  Sympson  observes  the  expression  of  world' t-earth  directly 
answers  the  I^itin  terrarum  orhk.  Seward, 


00i 


tafi  *alse  oue. 


[Act  ft.  Scf. 


And  be  right  glad  of  what  thef  seem  to  weep 

I  for;  y  [do  I  wonder 

Ulere  are  such  kind  of  philosophers.    Now 

How  he  would  look  if  Pompc^  were  alive 

again; 
But  how  he*d  set  his  face. 

Cofsar,  You  look  now,  king. 
And  you  tliat  have  been  agents  in  tliis  glory. 
For  our  especial  favour  ? 
Pioi  We  desire  it 

Catar,  And  doubtless  you  expect  rewards? 

See,  Let  me  give  'em : 

ril  eive  'em  such  as  Nature  never  dream*d  of; 

ril  neat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar, 

Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I'll  bake  then. 

Catar,  Peace! — I  forgive  you  allj  that*s 

recoinpence.  [panjon. 

You're  young,  and  ignorant,  that  pleads  your 

And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate  pro- 

vok'd  you. 
Your  ministers  1  must  think  wanted  judgment, 
And  so  they  err'd :  Tm  bountiful  to  think  this. 
Believe  me,  most  bountiful:    Be  you  most 
thankful;  [what 

That  bounty  share  amongst  ye.    If  I  knew 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  kin^  of  Kgypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation. 
And  that  you  lov*d,  tho*  'twere  your  brightest 
sister  s,  |  ^u. 

(But  her  tou  hate)  I  would  not  be  behind 
Ptol.  Hear  me,  great  C»ar!  - 
Cessar.  1  have  heard  too  much ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  con^ 
quest:  [ly. 

You're  poor  and  open.   I  must  tell  you  round- 
That  man  that  could  not  reoompencethe  be- 
nefits. 
The  great  and  bounteous  services,  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Caesar. 
Tho*  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  allow'd  his 

ruin, 
I  gave  you  no  conunission  to  perform  it: 

^  Swards,  hangers, ^rei.]  As  hangers  gives  much  the  same  idea  as  swords,  especially  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Roman,  I  hope  the  reader  will  ag;ree  to  the  chan^  of  it  to  hang-men^  which 
were  pro|)er  to  be  threatened  to  the  murderers  of  t^oropey,  and  which  afterward  proved  the  fate 
pf  Septimius.  There  is  somethins  extremely  noble  in  this  passage;  it  even  approacfaei  ta 
those  terrihle  graces  before  spoke  of.  Sctoard, 

The  Reader  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  admire  the  integrity,  perspicacity,  and  iogeonity  of 
Mr.  Seward,  when  he  is  informed,  that  hangmen  is  the  reading — not  of  that  gentleman,  bu^— 
•f  the  second  folio. 

^^  You  wretched  and  poor  seeds  oftunrlumt  EgyptI\K%  the  word  seeds  is  ffpoA  sense,  I 
fear  the  reader  would  think  it  loo  great  a  liberty  for  auditor  to  displace  it  and  advance  hit 
own  conjecture  into  tlie  text :  But  where  the  change  of  a  single  letter  gives  ^reat  ImprovemeDt^ 
I  think  It  a  justice  to  the  Authors  to  suppose  it  genuine;  especially  when  it  strongly  partaket 
of  their  usual  spirit.  Seeds  seems  rather  flat,  and  weeds  was  the  first  word  that  occurred  as  aa 
improvement,  because  it  makes  Caesar  speak  with  more  contempt  of  the  Egyptians;  bul  ob* 
serving  the  great  propriety  of  all  our  Author's  metaphots,  which  he  applies  to  the  Egyptians, 
as  where  he  calls  tlTem  the  spawn  qf  Egypt  \  and  again,  these  beds  of  slimy  ee/f ;  and  Sep* 
timius,  that  vermin  that's  now  become  a  natural  crocodile,  a  better  reamng  occurred,  reeds,  t» 
which  Egypt  is  greatly  subject  from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  Thus  the  scriptures  speaking  of 
the  behemoth  or  crocodiie.    lU  lielh  under  the  shady  trees^  in  the  coiferto/the  reed  or  fens. 

Sewatdk 

Wc  thmk  reeds  i$  right 


Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trnstj; 
And,  but  I  stand  envtron'djivith  my  victonesy 
My  fortune  never  failing  to  befriend  me. 
My  noble  strengths,  a!nd  friends  about  my 

person, 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy. 
Above  the  pious  love  you  snew'd  to  Ponipey, 
You've  found  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,^  fires,  destructions  or  all 

natures,      ^ 
DemoHshments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins^ 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Torato  tears. 
You  wreiehed  and  poor  reeds  of  sun-burnt 

Egypt,**  [qucror, 

And  now  you've  found  the  nature  of  a  coo- 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  ycHxr  flat- 
teries, 
lliat  where  the  day  gives  light,  wiD  be  him* 

self  still; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane 

courtesies!  (^soldicri 

Go,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  gpeal 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  Aing  oo  your 

spices. 
Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  phenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  hts  virtues. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes. 
Divinely  ^reat,   and  fix   him  'moogst  tho 

worthies! 
PtoL  We  will  do  all. 
Ccesar.  You've  mbb'd  him  of  those  tears 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  ht 

him. 
The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentations; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover 

him  Jjcruelty, 

(His  country's  earth)  will  cry  out  'gainst  your 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenue, 
'Till  Nilus  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devour  ye ! 
My  grief  has  stopt  the  restl  When  Pompey 

liv'd. 
He  us'd  you  nobly:  now  he^s  dead,  use  htm 

so.  [fid/- 


AdtSLlki.9.} 


HIS  FALSE  ONB. 


»3i 


.Riwi.    Ko«   %Bhere*8  your  confidence,^ 
your  aim,  Photinus,  [qiieror. 

The  oracles,  and  fair  favoan  from  the  con* 
You  ruD{;  into  mine  care?  How  stand  I  now? 
You  aee  the  tempest  of  his  stern  dispieasofe; 
The  death  of  blm,  yon  uig'da  ^acrtike 
T^o  stop  his  rage,  presamng  a  full  rutu-l 
Whete  are  your  counsels  now? 

Ackor.  I'told  ymi.  Sir,  [after: 

A«d  told  the  truth,  what  danger  would  fly 
Andy  tbo*  an  enemy,  I  satisfied  you 
He  was  a  Moman,  and  the  top  of  honour; 
And  howaoever  this  mijf;bt  please  great  Cssar, 
I  told  3rou»  that  the  foulness  of  his  death. 
The  impious  hasencia    ■  ■  ■ 

Pho.  Peace;  vou  are  a  foot] 

M«i  of  deep  ends  miisi  iread  as  deep  ways  to 

•em  s  ^row8, 

Cseaar  I  know  is  plea8*d,  and,  ibr  ali  his  sor- 

Whieb  are  pot  on  for  forma,  and  mere  dis- 

semblings, 
Vm  eonfident  he*8  glad :  To  have  toM  you  so, 
Aiid  thaxik'd  you  outwasdiy,  had  been  too 

open^ 
And  taken' iffom  dw  wisdom  of  a  cononeror. 
Be  confident  and  proud  yoo*ve  dono'  mis  t 


ligh- 


Y«o  have  deserr'd,  and  you  will  find  it,  higl 
Make  bold  use  of  this  benefit,  and  be  sure 
You  keep  yoor  ^ter,  the  higb-iotd'd  Cleo- 
pattm,  [him. 

Both  eloae  and  s|iofl  «Boiub,  she  may  no»  see 
Tho  rest,  if  I  may  counael,  Sir— — 

PM.  Do  all; 
|br  in  thy  laithfol  service  rests  my  safety. 

[EitmU. 

S€£N£  11. 
Enlejf  Stpttmiuu 
Sepi.  Hare's  a  stiange  alteration  m  the 


Men'a  faieca  »re  of  other  sets  and  motions, 

Their  minds  of  subtler  stuff.    1  pass  by  now 

As  tho'  r  were  a  rascal ;  no  man  knows  me. 

No  e)'e  kioks  after;  as  1  were  a  plague. 

Their  doors  shut  close  against  me,  and  I  won- 
dered at. 

Because  Tve  done  a  meritorious  murder: 

Bcoauso  I've  pleas*d  the  time,  does  the  time 
plague  me  ?  [roe  for't ; 

l*ve  known  the  day  they  wouU  have  hiigg*d 

For  a  less  stroke  than  this,  have  done  me  fe> 
vefCkioe, 

^  Now  where*  s  your  confidence,  your  aim,  Pkotinus^ 
The  oracles,  and  fair  favours  from  the  conqueror, 

'¥ou  rung  into  mine  earsf^  Either  the  second  line  should  be,  the  oraelei  err  fair  fkvoms, 
tfr,  what  seems  more  probable,  the  particles  the  and  and  should  <diange  places.        Sieward. 
Thcokl  reading,  we  think,  nee<h  no  change. 

*'  And  ih*  huge  lemathans  of,  &c.]  I  shouM  not  take  the  Uberty  afniarkiog  out  beautifnl 

passa«!es,  but  that  1  am  very  desinras  this  pkty  should  meet  with  doe  regard  from  every  reader; 

<  and  f  therefore  beg  him  not  k>  pass  dtghtiy  over  this  passage,  where  a  metaphor  is  carried  on 

with  such  exquisite  beavity,  that  it  may  rie  with  the  finest  strokes  of  this,  sort  eves  hi  Shake* 


Opened  dieirhcarli,  and  secret  closets  to  me. 
Their  purses,  and  their  pleasbres,  and  bid  m^ 

wallow. 
I  now  perceive  the  great  thleres  eat  the  less. 
And  th*  huee^'  leviathans  of  villainy 
Sup  UD  the  merits,  nay,  the  men  and  alf. 
That  do  *em  service,  and  spout  'em  out  agpin 
Into  the  air,  as  thin  and  unregarded 
As  drm  of  water  that  are  lost  i*  th*  ocean. 
I  was  lov'd  once  for  swearing,  and  for  drinks* 

>ng;  [me; 

And  for  other  principal  qoalities  thi^t  became 
Mow  a  focdish  unthankful  morder  haa  cindono 

me. 
If  my  lord  Photinus  be  not  merciful. 
That  set  roe  on!    And  be  oomes;  now,  For« 

tune  I 

Enter  Phtmstn. 

Pko.  Cssar's  onthaukftilfkess  a  Kttle  stirs 
roe,  .  rH;9mao, 

A  little  frets  my  blood:  Take  heed,  proud 
Provoke  me  not,  stir  not  mine  anger  fiirtherl 
I  may  find  out  a  way  unto  thy  Itfo  too^ 
Tho*  arm*d  in  all  thy  victories,  and  seize  it  I 
A  conqueror  has  a  heast,  and  I  may  hit  it. 

Sept.  May*t  please  your  lordship ■■ 

Pko.  Ob,  SepUniua! 

Sept,  Your  lordship  knows  my  wrongs  ^ 

Pko.  Wrongs? 

Sept.  Yes,  my  loid; 
How  th*  captain  of  the  gnaid,  Achillas^ 
sltghu  me? 

Pho,  Think  better  of  him,  he  has  roucK 
befriended  thee, 
Shew'd  thee  much  love,  in  taking  the  head 

from  thee. 
The  times  are  alter'd,  soldier;  Cssar^s  angrf. 
And  oar  desien   to  please  him,  lost   an4 
perish'd:  [owning. 

Be  glad  thou'K  unnamM;  *tis  not  worth  the 
Yet,  that  thou  mayst  be  useful— «»• 

S^.  Yes,  my  Itird, 
I  shah'  be  ready. 

Pho,  For  I  may  employ  thee 
To  take  a  rubor  two  out  «£  my  way. 
As  time  shall  serve;  say,  that  it  he  a  brother, 
Orahaidfotheri 

Sept,  Tis  most  neeessaty;  [Sir. 

A  motheri  or  a  sister,  or  wnom  yoo  please, 

Pho,  Or  to  betray  a  noble  friend? 

Sept,  *Tis  all  one. 

Pko.  1  know  tbouMt  stir  for  gold. 

Sept,  Tis  all  my  motioQ. 


tpcare. 

^01. 


Seward, 
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Pko.  There,  take  that  for  thy  service,  and 
farewell ! 
I*ve  greater  business  now. 
Sept.  Vm  still  your  own»  Sir, 
Ph».  One  thiug  1  charge  theej  see  roe  no 
more,  Septimius, 
Unless  1  send.  [Exii. 

SepL  I  shall  observe  your  boqr. 
So!  this  brings  somelhingin  the  mouth,  some 

favour: 
This  is  the  lord  I  serve,  the  power  I  wqrship. 
My  friends,  allies}  and  here  lies  my  allegiance. 
Let  people  ulk  as  they  please  of  my  rudeness, 
And  shun  me  for  my  deed  -,  bring  but  this  to 
'em  I  fuourable : 

Let  me  be  damn'd  for  blood,  yet  still  I*m  ho- 
'  This  cod  creates  new  tongues,  and  new  af- 
i&tions; 
And,  tho*  I'd  kilVd  my  father,  give  me  gold, 
ril  make  men  swear  Tve  done  a  pious  sacri- 
fice, [vants. 
Now  I  will  out-brave  all,  make  all  my  ser- 
And  my  brave  deed  shall  be  writ  in  wine  for 
virtuous.  l^Exii, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cofsar,  Antony,  Dolalclla, 
and  Sqeva. 

Cfesiir.  Keep  strong  guards,  and  with  wary 
eyes,  my  friends  j 
There  is  no  trusting  to  these  base  Egyptians  j 
They  that  are  false  to  pious  benefits. 
And  make  compeU'd  necessities  their  faiths. 
Are  traitors  to  the  gods. 

Ant.  We'll  call  ashore 
A  legion  of  the  best. 

CcFsar  Not  a  man,  Antony;  Fgreatnesss 
That  were  to  shew  our  fears,  and  dim  our 
No;  'tis  enough  my  name*s  ashore. 

See.  Too  much  too; 
A  sleeping  Caesar  is  enough  to  shake  them. 
There  are  some  two  or  three  malicious  rascals. 
Trained  up  in  villany,  besides  that  Cerberus, 
That  Roman  dog,  tliat  lick'd  the  blood  of 
Pornpey. 

Dot,  Tis  strancje;  a  Roman  soldier? 

See.  You  are  coVxn'd  } 
Tliere  be  of  us.  as  be  of  all  other  pations. 


Villains  and  knares :  Tis  not  the  name  con- 
tains him,  [yen. 
But  the  obedience;  when  that's  once  for;^QOi- 
And  duty  flung  away,  then,  welcome  devil! 
Photinus  and  Achillas,  and  this  Yeniiin» 
That's  now  beooUie  a  natnral  crocodile. 
Must  be  with  care  observ'di 

Ant,  And  *tis  well  counsell'd; 
No  confidence,  nor  trust 

See.  111  trust  the  aea  first,  [nie. 

When  with  her  hollow  murmurs  she  invius 
And  clutches  in  her  storms,  as  politick  lions 
Conceal  their  claws;  Til  trust  the  devil  fint; 
The  rule  of  ill  111  trust,  before  thcdocr.»' 

C(Bsar.  Go  to  your  rests*  and  follow  yov 
own  wisdoms. 
And  leave  me  to  my  thoughts;  pray  no  idor 

compliment ; 
Once  more,  strong  watches. 

DoL  All  shall  be  observM,  Sir.    [fjresraT. 

/  Manet  CcBsar. 

/  Casar.  I'm  doll  and  heavy,  yet  I  caniMC 

sleep. 
How  happy  was  1,^^  in  ray  lawful  wass 
In  Germany,  and  Gaul,  and  Britany ! 
When  every  night  with  pleasure  I  sat  down 
What  the  day  minislef'd,  the  sleep  came 

sweetly : 
But  since  1  undertook  this  home-dirisiooj 
This  civil  war,  and  passed  the  Rubicon* 
What  have  I  done,  that  speaks  an  aneiefil 

Roman,  [force, 

A  good,  great  man?  I've  enter'd  Rome  by 
And,  on  her  tender  womb  that  gave  me  life^ 
Let  my  insulting  soldiers  rudclv  trample : 
The  dear  veins  of  my  country  (  have  opcn*d» 
And  sail'd  upon  the  torrents  that  ilow*d  from 

her. 
The  bloody  streams,  thatjn  their  confluence 
Carried  before  *em  tliousand  desolations: 
1  robb'd  the  treasury ;  and  at  one  gripe 
SnatchM   all  the  wealth   so  many  wonby 

triumphs 
Plac'd  there  as  sacred  to  the  peace  of  Rome: 
1  raz*d  Massiliii  in  my  wanton  anger; 
Petreiusand  Afranius  I  defeated; 
Pompey  1  overthrew ;  what  did  that  get  me? 
The  slubber'd  name  of  an  authoriz*d  encw 

my ,39  [NmewiUttM,  ' 


«*  77/r  rule  of  ill  Vll  trust.  Iff  ore  the  d^er.]  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  both  hesitated  on  dm 
expression,  but  1  believe  it  right,  as  God  is  th^  rule  of  good  or  virtue,  bO  is  the  Devil  of  ttf^ 

Sevard. 

This  line  does  not  appe;ir  in  the  second  folio  3  perhaps,  because  dropped  in  the  representa- 
tion. 

>'  ITow  happy  was  I,  in  my  lawful  vars,  &;o.J  This  soliloouy  of  Csesar*s  U  extremely  ju- 
dicious as  well  as  beautiful :  it  was  ditficuU  to  conform  both  to  nistory  and  to  poetical  justice. 
It  would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  former  to  make  Ciesar  unfoirtunate,  and  as  great  a  one  10  have 
made  him  a  perfectly  >  iUuous  character,  as  Corneille  has  endeavoured  to  do.  How  then  should 
our  Poets,  vi^ho  have  drawn  Caesar  exactly  to  the  life,  fulfil  in  any  degree  the  justice  that  the 
audience  demand  against  him?  This  they  have  finely  accomplished,  by  shewmg  him  in  his 
retirement,  stun<;  and  tormented  with  the  horrid  massacres  that  he  had  brought  on  his  coontiy, 
which  arc  described  with  great  energy.  Seward. 

^^  The  slubbtrd.name  of  an  authoriz'd  enrwy.]  By  an  anthorized  enemy  tlic  Poets  seem  to 

hare 
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1  hear  some  noise ;  they  ire  the  watches,  sare. 

What  friends  have  I  tied  fast  by  these  am- 
bitions? 

Cato,  the  lover  of  his  country's  fre^dom^ 

Is  now  passM  into  A  frick  to  affront  me ; 

Juba,  that  killed  my  friend,  is  up  in  arms  too; 

TThe  sons  of  Pompey  arc  masters  of  the  sea, 

Andy  from  the  relicksof  their  scatter*d  fac- 
tion, [too? 

A  new  hea()Vsprone:  Sav,  I. defeat  all  these 

1  come  home  crown  d  an  honourable  rebel. 

1  hear  the  noise  still,  and  it  comes  still  nearer. 

Are  the  guards  fast?  Who  waits  there? 

JEnter  Sceva,  wiik  a  packet,  Cleopatra  in  ii. 

See.  Are  you  awake.  Sir? 
Cofiar,  I*  th*  name  of  wonder—— 
See.  Nay,  I  am  a  porter, 
A  strong  one  too,  or  else  my  sides  would 

.  crack,  Sir: 
Ad  my  «ins  were  as  weighty,  I  should  scarce 
walk  with  'em.  • 
CcBsar.  What  hast  thou  there? 
See.  Ask  them  which  stay  without. 
And  brought  it  hither.     Your  presence  I 

denied  |em. 
And  put  'em  by,  took  up  the  load  myself. 
They  say  'tis  rich,  and  valued  at  the  kmgdom  i 
I'm  sure  'tis  heavy :  If  you  like  to  see  it^ 
You  may.s  if  not,  I'll  give  it  back. 

Cwtar,  Stay,  Sceva  ^ 
I  would  fain  see  iL 

See.  I'll  begin  to  work  then. 
No  doubt,  to  flatter  you,  they've  sent  you 

something 
Of  a  rich  value,  jewels,  or  some  rich  treasure. 
May-be,  a  rogue  within,  to  do  a  mischief: 
1  pfav  ^ou  stand  further  ofi';  if  there  be  viU 
famy,  [too. 

Better  my  danjser  first;  he  shall  'scape  haitl 
lia!.  what  art  thou? 

Qtsar.  Stand  further  ofr»  good  Sceva! 
What  heavenly  vision?  Do  I  wake  or  slum- 
ber? 
Further  off,  that  hand,  friend!     . 

See.  What  ap|>aritbn,  fman ; 

What  spirit,  have  I  rais*d?  Sure,  'tis  a  wo- 
She  loolu  like  one ;  now  she  begins  to  move 

too. 
A  tempting  devil,  o'  my  life!  Go  off,  Cspsar* 
Bleks  thyself,  off!  A  bawd  grown  in  mine 
old  days? 

have  meant,  an  enemy  to  his  country  pronounced  so  )^  the  authority  of  the  whole  senate,  as 
Caesar  had  been  by  the  senate  of  Rome.  If  this  explanation  should  not  satisfy,  the  verse  will 
run  better  thu8> 

The  slubber* d  name  of  an  unanth'rizM  eneniif. 

i.  e.  Of  an  enemy  without  a  legal  cause  or  1ml  authority.  Stward. 

Authorized  seems  to  mean  only  succcstfuL    So,  he  says  after, 

/  come  home  crowned  an  honourable  rebel. 

'*  Upon  my  target,  groves  of  darts  still  girowingT]  Sceva  had  been  a  common  soldier,  but 
preferred  for  his  amazing  valour  and  irresistible  strength.    When  Cxsar  besieged  Pomiiey  at 

W: — ui —    L J  ._      L u  — . —  .1- u_i Plutarch  teUs  us  that  he  had  a 

hundred 


Bawdry  advanic'd  Utooh  thy  back?  'tis  kioble! 
Sir,  if  yOu  be  a  soldier,  come  no  nearer  j 
She's  sent  to  dispossess  you  of  your  honour; 
A  spon^,  a  spon^,  to  wipe  away  your  vie- . 
tones.  pier;- 

An  she'd  be  cobl'd,  ?ir>  let  the  soldiers  trim 
They'll  aive  her  that  ^e  fcame  for,  and  dis*, 

patch  heri 
Be  loyal  to  yourself !— Thou  damn'd  woman> 
Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  floiirishes> 
Thy  flaunts^i  and  £ices,.  to  abu^e  men's  man- 
ners ?  ^ 
And  am  I  made  the  instrument  of  bawdiy? 
ril  find  a  lover  for  you,  one  that  shall  hug 
you! 
Cijesar.  Hold,  on  thy  life,  and.  be  mon^ 
temperate. 
Thou  beast! 

See.  Thou  beast? 

Cofsar.  Could'si  thou  be  so  inhuman^ 
So  far  from  noble  man,  to  draw  thy  weapon  , 
Upon  a  thing  divine? 

See.  Divine,  or  human^ 

They're  nexer  better  pl^s'd,  nor  more  at 

heart's-ease,  ['em* 

Than  when  we  dmW  with  full  intent  upon 

Casar.  Move  this  way,  lady  t   'Pray  you 

let  me  speok  to  you. 
See.  And,  woman,  you  had  best  stand——; 
Ceesar.  By  the  guds, 
But  that  I  see  her  nere,  and  hope  her  mortal^ 
1  should  imagine  some  celestial  sweetness^ 
The  treasure  of  soft  love! 

See.  Oh)  this  sounds  man«;i1y, 
Poorly,  and  scurvily,  in  a  soldier's  mouth!    . 
You'd  best  be  troubled  with  the  tooth-ach  too. 
For  lovers  ever  are,  and  let  your  nose  drop. 
That  your  celestial  beauty  liiay  befriend  ypu. 
At  these  years,  do  you  learn  to  be  fantastical? 
After  so  many  bloody  fields,  a  fool? 
She  brings  her  bed  along  too,  (she*ll  lose  no 

time) 
Carries  her  litter  to  lie  soft^  d'yuu  see  that? 
Invites  you  like  a  gamester ;   note  that  im- 
pudence. 
For  sname^  reflect  upon  yourself,  your  honour, 
I..ook  back  into  your  noole  parts,  and  blush  I 
Let  not  the-dear  sweat  of  the  hot  Pharsalia, 
Mingle  with  base  embraces!  Am  I  he 
That  have  receiv'd  so  many  wounds  for  Caesar  ? 
Upon  my  taigct,'*  groves  of  dans  still  grow- 
ing? 


birachinm,  he  stood  in  a  breach  against  the  whole  army. 


b» 


tfi£fAltSBt)M&. 


[AAiK    Sc^d* 


H«ve  I  eniSur'il  aJ^  hllqcers^  ooldt,  distiei8f«. 
And,  as  I  had  been  brea  that  iroalhai  aRKn*<i 
roe,  [tune? 

S.tood  out  all  weathere»  now  to  cvnie  oiy  for- 
To  ban  the  blood  I  loet  for  such  a  genenu? 

Cofsar.  Offend  no  more;  begone! 
.  Bee,  1  will,  anfi  leave  y<io,       [claim  you : 
Leave  you  to  women's  war»,  tb«t  will  pro- 
Vou*U  conquer  Route  muiir,  nod  theca|Mto1, 
With  has  «nd  lookiiig-glaaMt*     Farewell, 
C«sar!  [toyou; 

€leo.  Now  I  am  private,  Sir,  I  dare^  apeak 
BnitlHis  km  fiist»  for  as  a^  I  hoooor  yunl 

^e,  lower  you*U  be  anoa*  • 

Casar,  Away  I  ' 

&#.  AndfnT«ttr; 
For  that  you  covet  all.  [£jnV. 

Cauar,  Tempt  me  no  further! 

CUo.  Contemn  me  not,  because  I  kneel 
thus^XsHBuri 
t  am  aj%ueent^^  and  eo^Mr  to  this  ooaotiy, 
*S!ht  sister  to  the  mighty  Ptolomy, 
Yet  one  distres^d,  that-flies  unio  thy  Justice, 
One  that  kws  saend  hoki  4W  thy  pnHtetkM, 
As  <m  a  bol^  altar,  to  preserve  me.  fup. 

Cfttor.  jpcak,  queen  of  beauty,  and  aland 

C/«o*  I  dare  not} 
^jll  I  have  found  that  favour  in  thine  eyes, 
tl^ilpdUke.great  humani^f  to  kelp  me, 
.  Thus,  to  thy  knees  must  I  jtrow,  sacred  Ctesar. 
A^d  if  it  Ire  not  in  thy  willto  right  me. 
And  raiae-me  lik^  a'queen  from  my  sad  ruins  $ 
If  these  soft  tears  cannot  sink  to  thy  pity. 
And  «Faken  with  their  murmurs  toy  com- 

]ias8ions; 
Yet,  for  thy  noblen^,  for  virtue's  sake, 
'An4»  if  thou  Wat  a  man,  for  despisM  beauty. 
For  honourableconquest.which  diou  dot*st  on, 
L.et  not  those  cankers  of  this  flourishing  king- 
dom. 


Pkotinns-tnd  AehtHai,'<)te  one  an  eumseli^ 
TlieotiMV«ibaae4lotuln>aii.  Hmss  reign  oVrjae^ 
Seize  my  inheritance,  and  leave  my  bcoilser 
Nothi^  of  whatrfae  shouM^bd,  but 4be  lickel 
As  thou  art  wonderof  the  world  *  — 

Cwmr.  Stand  up  then. 
And  b^aqueen;  ihis'hand  shall give>itsny<an  s 
Oi,  chose  a  ereater  name,  worthy  my  booMFi 
A  eommon  love  makes  queens:  Chuae  lo  be 

W0F$hipp*d, 
To  be  divinely  great,  and  I  dane'pnuniseit* 
A  suitor  of  your  sort,  and  Messed  eweetneas^ 
That  hath  adventar*d  thus  to  see  great  Casanr, 
M ust  ne\'er  be  denied.    You* ve  found  ajiat rem 
Ulait  daretiot,  in  hts  private  honour,  sSffisr 
So  greait  a  blemish  to  the  Hen.v*n  of  heao^  ; 
The  god  of4o7e  would  clao  his  angry  wiu|^. 
And  from  hissingipg^wlctfly  Aitteariosmr" 
HeaM  wiiln  -bnrniag  griefs  and  pining  «op- 
rows,  fmonstious^ 

Shtuid  riieglect.y«feroanfle,  wooidmake  me 
To  Whom,  and  to  your  renrtoe,  I  ^fev^ote  me  I 

(EfUer  ScmfaJ 

CUo»  He  is  my  conqucat  now,  «fid  «o  1*11 

work  him;  [tive* 

The  conqueror  of  the  wtarld  will  I  lead  cap- 

See,  Still  with  this  wwnan?   tilling  suit 

with  babies^ 

As  you  are  honest,  think  theieneiny,      [yoo. 

Some  valiant  foe  indeed,  now  e&aigiug  on 

Ready  to  break  your  ranks,  and  fling  there        ■ 

Cofsar,  Hear  noe. 
But  tell  me  true;  if  thouiiadst  sueha  treaaiifry 
(And,  as  thou  art  a  soldier,  do  not  flatter  ore) 
Such  a  bright  gem,  brought  to  tkee,  wouldst 

thou  not 
Most  greedily  accept  ? 

f    See,  Not  as  an  emperor,  [others :  '* 

A  mm  that  first  shouki  rok  bhnself,  then 


and  thirty  darts  stuck  in  his  tan^ ;  one  had  pkrced  his  shoulder,  and  another  his  eye,  which 
Ire  dr^w^out  and  dosh'd,  with  his«ye  ball,  on  the  ground :  Pompey's  soldiers-on  this  thouttd  as 
£>r  victory;  and  he  pretending  fiilntness,  askt^d  them  wh^  they  would  not  come  and  carry  him 
as  a  prize  to  Pompey  before  he  died ;  two  soldiers  believing  him  inearneHt,  eame  to  hini;  the 
first  fie  sicfw,  and  wounded  the  other,  and  then  withdrew  amongit  his  own  prty.  The  stonr 
is  told  with  .great  smrit  in  the  sixth  book  of  Lncan,  whoaserifees  loSceva  tne  presjcrvatton  m 
all  Csesar^aannv.  I  need  not  mention  the  justice  with  which  ear  Poets  have  drawn  9ceva*s 
character,  in  a  familiar,  rough,  anldier^like  honesty.  Seward. 

^  Cwiemn  ne  not,  hecattee  i'kHov,  /Aim,  Cetsur^ 
Imnn  gueeni)  For  knomt  I  <ead  kneel,  and  Mr»Symp8on  hto.  As^ie  lajis  cvtdentiv 
kneetingi  I  hope  it  is  not  preiuctice  (Jhat  makes  me  prefer  the  former.  The  corruption,  tbcK^n 
extremely  gross,  had  yasied  through  all  the  former  editions,  although  this  play  (and  thb  only  as 
fiir «8  I  have  yet  examined)  seems  in  the  seoond  iblio to  hftve  been ctrrectadby  an  stble 'hsimlj 
but  no:  man  is  alstays attentive.  SetomdU   • 

Afier  this  positive  assertion,  the  Reader  will  no  doubt  be  surprized  at  the  infi>rmalioii,'lhat, 
so  far  from  all  the  former  editions  reading  knmot  .the  very •aicoad  folio,  above  mentioned^ 
reads  A;nee/.--*— In  the  same  stile,  Mr.  Seward  asserts,  that  tne  former  copies  say,  (See  abovc» 
coLS;,  1.  15,)  in  Tm^'ptiwie  hotuntr;  that  they  say,  <p.  SCd,\,  11)  Cs^MfLOABir  m;  and, 
(p.6ti6,  LdSf)  this  KA%zunthmifui(kimg\  assumlag^to iiimsdf  the inem ef  iiMfcttthig af•or^ 
some  of  which  only  appeared  .in  the  octavo  of  17  i  1 . 

*'  Let  fly  those  arroioj.]  T^is  U  the  reading  of  the  fofios,  and  undoobtedly  right.  The 
octavo  of  17 11  reads  thesc^  and  Mr.Seward  tits  arrows, 

3«  A  man  that  first  wmild  rule  kimulf,]  Mr.  TLe<^d  alters  t<^«24U  ^sksnid,  atfd  jreU  the 
initial  letters  of  his  nante  t^  it,  the  mark  by  which  he  seea^  to  have  disliiigiiiihffl  Imiavoprile 


iVttt4  Scl.] 


THE  KASJEEOKE 


AB4b  wor litingiy  aMfer,  I  tanrtlt  Wito,  -Sk; 
V«l  that's  a  iTMkMtt  «i».    tiMr  »e»  thou 
tcmptcrl  [thee, 

Attd  htfar  ttlHMif  CMir,  toiH  -far  ic«mo«fni 
And  if  thy  4Mi  be  iImC,  yet  fcet  thkie  hooov^ 
The  aoul  of  a  coiiuiiMid«r,  give  tar  Id  «e. 
Them  wanton  baoe«f  "wair,  thou  gikM  le- 

In  Wboee  eUBbvaiMi,  eaie  (ihe  riM  •£ anm) 
And  treasure  (that  Aaket  aoldiele  poor)  io- 

CmMur.  F)'i  thon  blaiphem^H.       [hahtts! 

B€9.  I  do»  wHeo  »he*ta  goddan.  - 

Thta.*meher  of  strong  nuds,  dar*ttnhoiv  pit* 

auoie  '[ties  ? 

To  vcMther  all  his  triMBidks  with  ihyvaai* 

litad  C«e  41101,  Tihe  a  ibve,  to  thy  pitMid  4ea«. 

1^  ^  tofienoas  Inoki,  diat  khi^  taive  *U 
Proucl  of  their  chains,  hare  waiaad  on  ?   I 

ehiHtiie,  Sirl  [reii,Sciwai; 

Cm$ar.  Ahw,lho«'rt«nii«r»iad!  Take  thy 
Thy  d«rty  makes  thoetfr^  but  Ifo^iMe  thee. 
Go.  RD.  I  say !  ihew  me  no  disob«dt«moe! 

*  ^  [ExUSona, 


-Thwdl;fiteivdfl  Thed«ywilhnih,4car 


My  soldiers  will  come  in.    P1«m  you  i 
And  think  upon  youraenraHtt 

Cl90,  f^you^Sh,  bBMRirnKy 
And  what  I  am. 

Cmum^  Themner,  I  oMre  iMcyoa; 
And  you  flnsst-amir  ma-soo. 

<He9.  So  far  as  modesty, 
Andina)esty>ghne3itt«e,Sir«   ¥Mi*to«Mhw> 
ImtL 

Ccnar,  You  are  too  cold  to  my  iksiiitii 

Cim*  Swear  n>  inc. 
And  by^urstflf  (forl4Mdd4hatiMitb«Mrad) 
You'll  right  me  as  a  oueen 

CcMcrr.  These  lipete  whneis! 
And,  if  I  hftak  that  octth-*-^ 

Cleo.  You.nudce«ie  Uwh,  S«; 
A«d  inHhat  hlitsh  kkterpmt  me. 

Catar,  1  will  do.  ^A^^ 

Come,  let's  fgo  in,  and  hliish agein.  This  one 
You  shall  hoieve. 

Ch^.  I  OHist;  you  are  a  coni|iierar. 


ACT   III. 


WENEl. 
Enter  Puhmjf  and  Phalimus. 


Pk9. dOOD  Sir,  but  hear!  [me ! 

^J     Plol.  No  more!  tou  have wndone 
That  that  I  hourty  fear'd  is  M'n  upon  me. 
And  hea/ily,  and  deadly. 

Pho.  Hear  a  remedy. 

PtoL  A  remedy,  now  the  disease  i»  uleBrms, 
And  has  infectdf  all?  Your  secure  ^egligenoe 
Has  broke  thro'  all  the  hopes  i  have,  and 

rtsin*d  me! 
ifvtbter  b  with  Cie^r,  iniiis  ehamher ; 
a4  tiight  ihe  has  bean  with  hhn  i  and,  no 

doubt, 
"Much  to  her'honoor. 

Pko.  'Would  that  were  the  woret.  Sir ! 
That  will  repair  itself:  But  I  fear  mainly, 
Sh'has  made  her  peace  with  C^sar. 

PUL  'Tis  most  likely  j 
And  what  am  I  then? 

Pho.  'Plague  upon  thstiAseal 
ApoUodoros,  under  lehnse  command, 
tJnderwl 


JSnHr  Ackiilas. 

Ptoi,  'Curse  on  yon  all,  ye're  wretc4ws! 
*    Pho.  'Twas  providently  done»  Aohillas. 
AcluL  Pisrdon  me. 
Ma.  Your  guards  were  raiely  wise,  and 

wondrous  watchful! 
AckiL  I  couM  not  help  tt,  if  my  life  had 
lain  ibr't. 
Alas,  who  wooM  eutpect  a  paok  -of  beMhi^ 
Or  a  small  truss  of  houshold  fomhore, 
And,  as  they  said,  for  G«saf^<s  -fise?  or  who 

durst. 
Being  for  his  private  chamber,  seek  so  stop  it  t 
I  was  abus'd. 

Enter  Ackoreut, 

dehor,  Tis  no  hour  now  for  anger, 
Nq  wisdom  to  debate  with  fruitless  eholer. 
I^iCt  us  consider  timely  what  we  must  do. 
Since  she  isikrwn  tohis  protection, 
From  whom  we  have  no  pow'r  to  sever  her, 
Nor  force  conditions. 

PioL  Speak,  good  Achoreus. 

emendations.  Mr.  Sympson  joins  him ;  but  I  think  the  change  rrther  pr^udidal,  ibr  toouidt 
^  it  implies  a  ieiU  to  rule  hilnscif  as  well  as  others,  intimates  that  such  a  wtU  is  essential  to  an 
emperor,  and  that  none  are  worthy  of  the  title  that  have  it  not.  Beside  this,  it  has  been-aome 
doobt  wiU^  me  whether  the  old  English  writers  had  that  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between 
tooM^  and  sJk»uid  which  we  have  at  present,  but  which  not  one  foreigner  in  ten  thousand  can 
be  taught  to  comprehend,  although  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  beauty  of  our  language,  and,  I 
believe,  peculiar  to  it.  I  never  yet  saw  a  grammatical  ri3e  for  It,  and  were  it  not  too  great  a 
digression  I  would  insert  one.  Seward, 

Sheuld  is  the  teadiog  of  the^  second  folio ! 


IM 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


[Acta.  Sc.  2. 


His  noble  blood  curdlcd»  and  cold  within 
Grown  now  a  woman's  warrior.  •         [him  j 

Sc9.  And  a  tall  one ; 
Studies  her  fortifieiitious,  and  her  breaches. 
And  how  he  may  advance  his  ram  to  batter 
The  bulwark  of  ner  chastity. 
•   Ant.  Be  not  too  angry, 
For»  by  this  light,  the  woman's  a  rare  woman; 
A  lady  of  that  catching  youth  and  beautjr^ 
That  unmatch*d  tweeuiess-— — 

DoL  fiut  why  should  he  be  foolM  so? 
Let  her  be  what  she  will,  why  shoald  his  nv^is- 
His  age,  and  honour———  £doiD« 

Ant,  Say  it  were  your  own  case,  • 
Or  mine,  or  any  man's  that  has  heat  in  bim: 
*Ti»  true,  at  this  time,  when  be  has  no  procuiatf 
Of  more  security  than  his  sword  can  cut  thro*, 
1  do  not  hold  it  so  discreet:  But  a  good  iacae, 

gentlemen. 
And  eyes  that  are  the  winniqg^st  orators, 
A  youththat  opens  like  perpetual  sprins. 
And,  to  all  these,  a  tongue  that  can  deuvcr 
The  oracles  of  lore— — 

See.  1  would  you  had  her. 
With  all  her  oracles,  and  miracles: 
She  were  fitter  for  your  turn. 

Ant,  *Would  I  had,  Sceva,  fem  ; 

With  all  her  faults  too!  let  me  alone  to  mend 
O*  that  condition  I  made  thee  mine  heir. 

See,  Vd  rather  have  your  black  horse  than 
your  harlots. 

DoL  Cesar  writes  soimets  now ;  the  souodl 

of  war  [too. 

Is  grown  too  boisterous  for  his  mouth ;  he  si^hs 

See,  And  learns  to  fiddle  most  melodiously. 
And  sings— 'twould  make  your  ears  prick  up, 

to  hear  him,  gentlemen. 
Shortly  she  il  make  him  spin;  and* lb  thought 

he*ll  prove 
An  admirable  maker  of  bonelace; 
And  what  a  rare  aid  will  tliat  be  in  a  general! 

Ant,  I  would  ne  could  abstain. 

See,  She  is  a  witch  sure,  [chantmenr. 

And  works  upon  him  with  some  damn'd  en- 
Do/.  How  cuQuiug  bhc  will  carry  ht:r  be- 
haviours, -  [tures. 
And  set  her  countenance  in  a  thousand  pos* 
To  catch  her  ends! 

See,  She  will  be  sick,  well,  sullen. 
Merry,  coy,^*  o*er-joy'd,  and  seem  to  die, 

3'  She  will  he  nick,  well,  sullen. 
Merry,  coy,  ^c]  Here  our  Poets  follow  their  master  Shakespeare  in  the  character  of 
Cleopatra;  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  that  they  have  added  more  ot  the  dignitv  of  the  queen 
to  the  coquetry  of  the  wanton,  than  Shakespeare  has  done.  Comeille,  in  order  to  form  an 
interesting^  amour  between  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  has  endeavoured  to  draw  them  both  unexcep^ 
tionably  virtuous.  Seward, 

It  b  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  intention  of  Shakespeare  and  of  our  Authors  was  not 
tke  same.    The  Prologae  says,  the  spectators  will  find 

Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  mirid] 

Expressed  to  th'  height,  with  us  a  maid,  and  free. 

And  how  he  rated  her  virginitt/: 

-We  treat  not  of  what  boldness  she  did  die. 

Nor  of  her  fatal  love  to  Antony.  See  Prologue, 


Achor.  Let  indirect  and  crooked  connKls 
vanish. 
And  straight  and  fair  directions— 

Pho,  Speak  your  mind.  Sir.  [to  us) 

Achor.  Let  us  chuse  Ciesar  (and  endear  him 
An  arbitrator  in  all  differences 
Betwixt  you  and  your  sister;  this  is  safe  now. 
And  will  shew  off,  most  honourable. 

Pho.  Base,  [sion! 

Most  base  and  poor;  a  servile,  cold  suDmis> 
Hear  me,  and  pluck  your  hearts  up,  like  stout 

counsellors ; 
Since  we  are  sensible  this  Caesar  loaths  us. 
And  have  begun  our  fortune  with  great  Pom- 
Be  of  my  mind.  [pey, 

Achor.  Tis  most  uncomely  spoken. 
And  if  I  sav  most  bloodily,  T  lie  not; 
The  law  of  hospitality  it  poisons, 
And  calls  the  sods  in  question  that  dwell  in  us. 
Be  wise,  oh,  king! 

Ptol,  I  will  be.    Go,  my  counsellor. 
To  Cssar  go,  and  do  my  huipble  service; 
To  my  fair  sister  my  commends  negotiate ; 
And  here  I  ratify  whate'er  thou  treat'st  on. 

Achor,  Crown'd  with  fair  peace,  1  go. 

[Exit. 

Ptol.  My  love  go  iVith  thee; 
And  from  my  love  go  you,  you  cruel  vipers  1 
You  shall  know  now  I  am  no  ward,  Photinus. 

\Extt, 

Pho.  This  for  our  service?  Princes  do  their 
pleasures. 
And  they  that  serve  obey  in  all  disgraces. 
The  lowest  we  can  fall  to,  is  our  graves ; 
There  we  shall  know  no  difference.    Hark,' 

Achillas! 
I  may  do  something  yet,  when  times  are  ripe. 
To  tell  this  raw  unthankful  king— 

Achil,  Photinus,  [lously: 

Whateer  it  be,  I  shall  make  one,  and  zea- 
Por  better  die  attempting  something  .oobly. 
Than  fall  disgraced. 

Pho.  Thou  lov*st  me,  and  I  thank  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Antony ,  Dolahella,-  and  Sceva. 

Dol,  Nay,  there's  no  rousing  him ;  lie  is 
bewitch*d  sure. 


Act  3.  Sc.3.J 


THE  FALSE  ONE 


All  in  one  hair-An«hoar,  to  make  att  ass  of 

him:  [ably, 

I  make  no  doabtshc  will  be  drunk  too,  diimn- 

And  in  her  drink  will  Baht;  then  she  fits  him. 

Ant.  That  Uiou  shouldst  bring  her  in! 

See.  Twas  my  blind  fortuoe.        [wicked. 
Mv  soldiers  told  me,  by  the  wei(;ht  'twas 
*Would  1  had  carried  Mifo*8  bull  a  furlons. 
When  I  brought  in  this  cow-calfl   H' Ms 

advanced  me. 
From  an  old  soldier,  to  a  bawd  of  memor}' : 
Oh,  that  the  sons  of  Poropey  were  behind  him» 
The  honour'd  Cato  and  herce  Joba  with  *em. 
That  they  might  whip  him  from  his  whore» 
and  rou;)ehim;  [trances 

That  their  fierce  trumpets,  from  his  wanton 
Might  shake  him,  like  an  earthquake! 

Enter  Septimiuf. 
Ant,  What's  this  fellow? 
Xlo/.  Why,  a  brave  fellow,  if  we  judge  men 
by  their  cloaths.  [no  comioaudtT? 

Am,  By  my  lailh,  he's  brave  indeed  I  He's 
See,  Yes,  h'has  a  Roman  fiure^  he  has  been 
at  fair  wars,  [shew  it. 

And  plenteous  too,  and  rich;  his  trappinp 
-   iS<p/.  An  they'll  not  know  me  now,  thev*)l 
never  know  me,.  [Ha? 

Who  dare  blush  now  at  my  acquaintance? 
Am  I  not  totally  a  span-new  gallant. 
Fit  for  the  choicest  eyes  ?  Have  1  not  gold. 
The  friendship  of  the  world?  If  they  shun 
me  now,  [forward) 

(Thn'  1  were  the  arrant'st  rogue,  as  I'm  well 
Mine  own  curse  and  the  devil's  are  lit  on  me. 
Am.  I:i*t  not  Seutiuiius? 
See,  Yes. 

Dol.  He  that  kill'd  Pompey  ? 
See,    The  same  dog*6cab;36    ^hat  gilded 

botch,  that  rascal! 
Doi.  How  glorious  villainy  appears  in  Egypt! 
Sep.  Gallants  and  soldiers;  sure  they  do 

admire  me. 
See.  Stand  further  off;  thou  stink'st. 
iS'pp/.  A  likely  matter:  flants? 

These  cloaths  smell  niusiily,  do  the^  not,  gal- 
They  stink,  they  stink,  alas,  poor  things,  con- 
temptible! 
By  all  the  gods  in  Egypt,  the  perfumes 
That  went  to  trimming  the&e  cloaths,  cctst 
See.  Thou  stink'st  still.  [me    - 

Sept,  The  powdring  of  this  head  too^— 
See,  If  thou  hast  it, 
I'll  tell  thee  all  the  gums  in  sweet  Arabia  , 
Are  not  sufficient,  were  they  burnt  about 

ih«», 
To  Diirge  the  scent  of  a  rank  rascal  from  thee. 
Ant,  1  smell  him  now :  l*'y,  how  the  knave 
|)erfuni«s  him. 
How  strong  he  scents  of  traitor! 
Dol.  You  had  an  ill  milliner. 


He  laid  too  much  o*  th*  gum  of  ingratitude 
Upon  your  coat;  you  should  have  wash'd  off 

that.  Sir; 
Fy,  how  it  choaks !.  too  little  of  your  loyalty, 
V  our  honesty,  your  (aith,  that  are  pure  atubers. 
I  smell  the  rotten  smell  of  a  hir'd  coward ; 
A  dead  dog's  sweeter. 

Sepi,  Ye  are  merry  gentlemen,  [me  too; 
And,  by  my  troth,  such  harmless  mirth  takes 
You  speak  like  good  blunt  soldiers!  and  'tis 

well  enough : 
But  did  you  live  at  court,  as  I  do,  gallants. 
You  would  refine,  and  learn  an  apter  lan« 


I've  done  ye  simple  sen'ice  on  your  Pompey ; 
You  tM^ht  have  Ibok'd  him  yet  thb  brace  of 

twelve-months. 
And  hunted  after  him,  like  foonder'd  beagles. 
Had  not  this  fortunate  hand-*— 

Ant,  He  braes  on't  too. 
By  the  good  gods,  rejoices  in't!  Thoo  wretch^ 
Tnou  most  coutcanptible  slave! 

See,  Doff,  man^  mongrel, ,  [d^r* 

Thou  mura  rinz  mi'^ief.  In  the  shapem  sol* 
To  make  all  soldiers  hateful  1  thou  disease. 
That  nothing  but  the  gallows  can  g$ve  ease  to ! 
Dol.  Thou  art  so  impudent,  that  I  admire 
And  know  not  what  to  say.     .    .  [thee. 

Sept,  I  know  your  anger. 
And  why  yon  pmte  thus;  I've  found  your 

melancholy : 
Ye  all  want  money,  and  ve're  liberal  captains. 
And  in  this  want  will  talk  a  little  desperately. 
Here's  gold;  come,  share;  I  love  a  brave  com- 

mander:  . 
And  be  not  peevish;  do  as  Cassar  does.; 
He's  merry  with  his  wench  now,   be  you 
jovial,  [partners? 

A nd  let's  all  laugh  and  drtn k .  Wonld  ye  have 
I  do  Consider  all  your  wants,  and  weigh  *em ; 
He  has  the  mistress,  you  shall  have  the  maids ; 
I'll  bring  'etii  to  ye,  to  your  arms. 

Ant,  I  blush, 

All  over  me  I  blush,  and  sweat  to  hear  him ! 

Upon  my  conscience,  if  my  arms  were  on  now. 

Thro*  them  I  should  blusn  too:  Pray  ye  let's 

be  walking.  [th'b'lesaoo. 

See,  Yes,  yes:  BuU  ere  we  go,  I'll  leave 

And  let  him  study  it:  First,  rogue!  Then, 

pandarl  [presence. 

Next,  devil  that  will  be!  get  thee  from  men's 

And,  where  the  name  of  soldier  has  Ix^n 

heard  of,  [sart. 

Be  sure  thou  live  not!  To  some  hungry  d&- 

Where  thou  canst  meet  with  nothing  but  thy 

conscience ; 
And  that  in  all  the  shapes  of  all  thy  villainies 
Attend  thee. still:  where  brute  beasts  will  ab- 
hor thee. 
And  e'en  the  sun  will  shame  to  give  thee 
light. 


*^  The  same  dog,  scab]  Whom  does  he  call  scab?  we  should  certainly  read  (fog  seab, 
.  the  same  scene  Dolalxlla  says  of  Scptimius,  'A  d^ud  dogs  sweeter^'  and  Sccva  alqiost  re 
dog^eab,  calling  him  tnungy  mongrel. 


In 

repeats 


Mt 


imL  F ALSTE.  OIW 


CActaLftcLt. 


Go,  hiii^teit  or»tflhcmlUidB*«ilfit. 
Gnhiaetk^n  [ter> 

Do/.  Hark  to  that  elanse. 

Set.  And  dtttnaedihr, 
Thol  NatuK  may  beWda^tvcli  a  iMCMler! 

Maiiutt  Sepiimius. 

SwpL  Yet  all  thia  moves  not  ae,  nor  ■•• 
flacUon.  mc; 
I  keep  my  gold  still,  and  mr  esnidcooc. 
Their  want  of  bracding  makea  theM  feHawrs 


Go,  aai 

Aiidk( 


tth^t^ham^nmji 


Rude  valours,  so  I  let'em  pass,  rudchMMBirs ! 
There  m  a  weochyvt,  that  I  know  atifeets  mev 
And  company  foi  »kiAg;  a  young  phunp  vii- 
laiD,  [me; 

That,  when  she  sees  tkU  gold,  she*B  laaf^  upoii 

(Enter  Erof.J^ 

And  here  she  comes :  Vm  sue  oC  her  at  mi^ 
My  pretty  Eros,  welcome  1  [night. 

jBms.  1  have  business. 

Sepk  Aboite  my  love,  thou  caaat  not 

jKrvf .  Yes,  OMiocd,  Sir, 
Far,  fer  above. 

S4§t.  Why,  wlvp  so  coy  ?  Kruyyoii  toll  mcw 
We  are  alone. 

£r9B.  Vm  much  asham*d  wo  arc  s^ 

Sept.  You  want  a  new  gow*  now,  and  a 
handsoaae  patttcoat, 
A  ^earf,  and  some  odd  toya:  Vift  goU  here 
Thoa  shak  have  any  thing  [ready ; 

Eros.  I  want  your  absence.  tpany  I 

Keep  xm  your  way ;  I  cam  not  §or  yoos  com^ 

Sept.  How  ?  how^  yoo^e  veiy  shoit :  D*yott 
koow  me,  Eros? 
And  what  I  have  been  toyoni 

£yot.  Yea,  i  know  you. 
And  I  hope  I  shall  fof)pt  yon:  Whikfe  yon 
I  k>v*d  youtoo.  [were  honast, 

Sepi.  Honest?  Come,  prithee  kiss  ne. 

Mros.  1  kiss  no  knaves,  no  mordeion,  no 
beasts. 
No  base  betrayals  of  those  men  that  ibd*em; 
I  hate  their  looks;  and  tho*  I  may  b«  wanton, 
1  scorn  to  nourish  it  with  bloody  purchaae,'^ 
Fkirehase  so  fouUy  got.  J  pmy  yoo,  unhand 
me;  [thy! 

rd  rather  touch  the  plagoe,  iun  one  unwor- 

)7  Enfer  Eros.]  We  have  not  made  a  variation  here,  but  caimot  suppose  the  poeta  intended 
Sf$t  Cieopaira^t  waUmg-feaman,  to  enter  here  as  the  loose  compamoti  of  Scptimios,  and  to 
profess  herself  a  sirumpei.  The  error,  most  probably,  origmated  from  the  pUyem»  who  OMk- 
mg  one  person  perform  both  Eros  and  this  eaurtezan^  qonfoundcd  the  characters  together; 
as  they  have  partly  done  with  Che  and  the  (kurieza^  in  the  Kfaa  Lover,  and  with  Aitea  and 
the  Fhunh  Lady  in  Role  a  Wife  and  Have  a  M^fb.  The  PoeU  most  probably  meant  another 
woman,  but  they  s^m  to  have  intended  (perhaps  from  inadvertence)  to  nnme  this  obaracter 
Eros 

^i  I  scorn  to  nourish  it  with  blood  purchase.]  A  syllable  seems  wanting  to  the  measure  hot, 
and  an  hyphen  to  the  sense.  Seward.  ^        ^ ,,       ,    *     ,^ 

Here  Mr.  Seward  neglects  the  acknowledged  best  copy  (whloh  we  have  fcUowed)  for  the 
pnipose  of  Euking  an  ingenious  alteration;  i.  a. 

I  scorn  to  nourish  it  with  tbt  blood*p«rch«se. 


leep  » 

yoo!  ^ 

Sm.  Many,  this  goes  neav!  now  Iperceive 

rmhatdFhl:  fdaD^esoos; 

W^hen  thfs.lightstl^candutin|P2nl^  it^oart 

For  jaaootBY  sSdom  they  reftise  itlc^; 

But  surer  am  more  odious,  mora  diaeas*d  too: 

(Enter  aroe  lame  Soldiers.) 

U  sits  eold  here.  What  aio  theae?  three  poor 
sokMefsd  Tern 

Botl^  pooran^  lame:  'Eheiv misery  may  make 
A  Kttle  look  upon  me,  andadom  me. 
K  these  will  keep  mo  oompany,  rta»  mode  vot« 

1  Sold,  ThoolcaaoMCflBsar  aisepo  tn»  makea 
us  miserable:       ^  fati 

We  are  forgot,  our  maims  anddangerslaosfa'd 
He  banquets,  and  wo  beg. 

2  Sola.  He  was  not  wont  [imMi» 
To  let  poor  soldiers,  that  hax«  span*  thefr  for* 
Their  bkieds,  an<l  limbs,  walk  up  and  4own 

like  vagnbondik 

Sept.  Save  ye,  good  soldiers^  good  poor 

men.  Heaven  help  ye!  r*^"7* 

YeVe  bora  the  brunt  of  wai,  and  shew  the 

]  Sold,  Some  new  oommandop  sore. 

Sept.  You  look,  my  good  frifwis. 
By  your  thin  fitces,  as  wni  woaU  be.  soilofaL 

9  SM.  ToCsssar,  fer  our  means,  Snr. 

Sept.  And 'tis  fit,  Sh. 

9  Soli.  Wearepoormen,  and  long  Ibrgoc 

^fp/.  I  grieve  fbr't;  [tavonra. 

Good  soldSrs  should  have  nood  rewards*  and 
1*11  give  up  your  petitions,  for  I  pity  you. 
And  freely  speak  to  Ca;sar. 

411'  On,  we  honour  yoo ! 

i  SoW.  A  good  man  sure  you  are;  thegpds 
preserve  youl 

Sept.  And  to  rcKcveyoni  wwrtallie wMle, 

hoM,  sokliers!  [Ghes  aMSMJ. 

N«y>  *tis  no  dream;  *tis  good  gaU;  take  it 

Twill  keep  you  in  gaod  hcait.  [fredy ; 

9  Sold.  Now  goodness  qi^it  yoo! 

Sept.  m  be  a  friend  to  your  afiUetiona. 
And  eat,  and  drink  with  yoo  tao,  and  ureH 

be  merry ; 
And  ev*iy  day  Til  see  voo ! 

I  Sold.  You*re  a  soldier. 
And  one  sent  from  the  gods,  I  ihink. 


Aot3.8o.3;] 


THE  PAtS«  ONE. 


m 


Sept.  rn«loathy«,«« 
Ye  are  laiue,  and  then  provide  good  lodging 
fot  ^n ;  [yon* 

And  at  my  table,  ivhert  no  want  eball  ineet. 

Enter  Sceva. 

AIL  *Wa8  never  such  a  man! 

1  Sold,  Dear  h<mour*d  Sir,         [ship  ymi. 
Let  us  but  know  your  name,  that  we  may  wor- 

2  Sold*  That  we  may  ever  thank — 
Sept.  Why  eall  me  any  thing, 

No  matter  fi)f  my  namet— that  mdy  betr«T  me. 

See.  A   cunnmg  thief]   Call  htm  S(;pti- 
mtuSy  soldiers,' 
The  villain  that  kilN  Pompeyi  ' 

AIL  How^ 

Sc£.  CaSl  him  the  shame  of  men !     [Exit. 

1  Sold.  Oh,  that  this  mon^ 

Were  .weishtcnongh  to  heat  thy  brains  out!  ^■' 
Fling  all; 

And  fling  onr  cunes  next;  let  them  be  mor- 
tal 4  [over, 

Out,  bloody  ^olf !  dost  thou  come  glided 

And  naintcd  with  thy  charity,  to  yof^ou  us? 

2  Sold.  I  know  him  now:  May  ucjrer  fa- 
ther own  thee,  [moryl 

But  as  a  mo^stjtius  birth  shun  thy  base  mei> 
And,  if  thou  hadst  a  mother,  (asl  cannot 
Believe  thou  yirert  a  natural  bnrdcu)  let  her 

womb 
Be  curs'd  of  wonnen  for  a  bed  of  vipers! 

3  Sold.  Methinks  the  ground  shakes  tip  de- 
vour this  rascal, 

And  the  kind  air  turns  into  fo^  and  vapours^ 
Infectious  mists,**"*  to  crown  jiis  villainies: 
Thou  mayst  go  wander  like  a  thing  Heav*n 

hated! 
1  Sold.  And  valiant  minds  hold  poisonous 

to  remember ! 
The  hangman  will  not  keq>  thee  company; 
He  has  an  honourable  house  tp  thine; 
No,  not  a  thief,  tho^  thou  couldst  save  his  life 

for't. 
Will  eat  thy  bre^d,  nor  one  for  thirst  8tary*d 

drink  with  thee  I  f3 


«  SM,  Thou  M:  no  emttpafiy  for  an  honest 

dog, 
And  90  we*ll  leave  the6  to  a  ditch,  thy  desitt-> 

ny.  {Exeunt. 

Sfp't,  Contemn'd  of  all?  and  kick'd  too? 

Now  I  lind  it{ 
My  valour's  fled  too,  with  mine  honesty; 
For  since  I  would  be  knave,  1  must  be'coward. 
This  'tis  to  be  a  traitor,  and  betrayer. 
What  a  deformity  dwells  round  aoout  me! 
How  nionstitnis  shew3  that  man,  that  is  un- 

gfatefui! 
I  am  afraid  the  very  beasts  will  tear  me ;  ^ 
Inspir'd  with  what  I've  done,  the  winds  jvitl 

blast  me !        , 
Now  I  am  paid,  and  my  reward  dwells  in  me. 
The  wages  of  my  fact ;  my  souPs  oppressed ! 
Holiest  and  noble  minds,  you  find  most  rest. 

lExiL 

SCENE  III. 

EfUer  PlaloM^,  ^choreus,  Ph^tinuM,  4ni 
AchUla$. 

Pt9l.  I  have  com  matided,  and  U  shall  be  so! 
A  preparation  I  have  set  o*  foot. 
Worthy  the  friendshio  and  the  (an>e  of  Caesar; 
My  sister's  favours  spall  seem  poor  and  wi* 
ther'dj  [ties, 

Nay,  she  hers<e)f,  triijtm'd  up  in  all  her  beAu- 
Compared  to  what  I'll  take  his  eyes  withal. 
Shall  be  a  dream. 

Pho.  D'you  meati  to  shew  the  glory. 
And  wealth  of  Esjrpt? 

P/o/.  Yes;  and  m  that  lustre. 
Home  shall  appear.  In  all  her  famous  conr 
And  all  her  ricnes,  of  no  note  unto  it.  [quests, 

Achor.  "Pfow  you  are  reponcil'd  to  your  fair 
sister. 
Take  heed,  Sir^  how  you  step  into  a  danger, 
A  danger  of  this  precipice.    But  note.  Sir, 
For  what  Rome  rnxr  rais'd  her  mighty  armies; 
First  for  ambition,  then  for  wealth.    'Tis 

madness. 
Nay,  more,  a  «ecura  Impotence,  to  tempt 


¥>  rUdoethye, 

Ye  are  lame.]  These  soldiers  are  before  said  to  be  lame',  and  therefore  I  don't  discard  the 
word,  but  think  it  more  suitable  to  the  context  in  this  place  to  read  hare.  Stttfard. 

^  Were  weight  enough  to  break  thy  brains  out!]  Former  editions.  Seward, 

♦*  And  the  hifid  air  turns  into  fogs,  and  vapours 

The  infectious  mlst$.]  So  first  folio.  The  second  folio  we  have  followed.  Mr.  SeWar^ 
TeadSf  ' 

And  the  kind  air  turns  into  fogs,  and  vapours 
1^'  infectuous  mists,  &c. 

^  Nor  one  for  thiist-starv'd  drink  with  thee."]  Mr.  Sewaid  chutes  to  read, 

N'or  one  thirstrstary*d  drink  with  thee. 

^  I  am  afraid  the  very  leasts  will  tear  me, 

Inspird  with  what  I  Have  done:  the  winds  wHl  blast  me]  The  Word  inspired  not  onlv 
more  naturally  belongs  to  the  winds  than  to  the  beasts;  but  it  is  stron^r,  and  more*  poetical, 
to  suppose  the  very  inanimate  elemehls  seiisible  of  and  abhorring  his  wickedness,  than  merely 
the  irrational  beasts.  Seward, 

Vol.  I,  4  D 
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THE  FALSE  ONE. 


[Act.  2.  Sc  4. 


An  armed  guest:  Feed  DOi  an  eye  that  con- 
quers, [coveM>us. 
Nor  teach  a  fortunaie  sword  the  way  to  be 
Piol.  Yc  judge  auiids,  and  far  too  wide  to 
ahcr  mc  •, 
l-.ct  all  be  ready,**  as  I  gave  direction : 
The  secret  xyny  of  all  our  wealth  ap})earing 
Newly,  and  handsomely »  and  all  about  iti 
No  more  dissuadinz:  ''lis  my  will. 
Ackor,  i  grieve  tor'i.. 
Pioi.  y\\  dazzle  Caesar  with  excess  ofglory* 
Pko,  1  fear  yoo*ll  curse  your  will;  we  must 
obey  joM..  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

]SnUr  Ccvsar,  Antony,  Dollahella,  andSceva, 
ftiove, 

Casar,  I  wonder  at  the  glory  of  this  king- 
And  the  most  bounteous  preparation,  [dom, 
SiiU  as  I  pabs,  theyi;oi|rt  me  with. 

See.  I'll  tell  you; 
In  Gaul  and  Germany  we  saw  such  visions. 
And  stood  not  to  admire  *em,  but  possess  *em : 
When  they  are  ours^  they're  worth  our  admi- 
ration. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ani.  The  young  queen  comes :  Give  room ! 

Casar,  Welcome,  my  dearest  1 
Come,  b)ess  my  side. 

Sce»  Ay,  marry,  here's  a  wonder  1 
As  she  apipears  now,  1  am  no  tiue  soldier. 
If  1  ben  I  readiest  to  recant. 

Cleo.  Be  nierry>  Sir; 
My  brother  wilt  be  proud  to  do  you  honour. 
That  now  appears  himself. 

Enter  Ptolowy,  Achoreus,  Achillas,  Photj^ 
nut,  and  Ajtollodorus. 

Ptifl.  Hail  to  greiU  Caesar, 
M^  ropl  guest  I  i'^irst  1  M'ill  feast  thine  eyes 
With  wealthy  Kgypt's  sto^,  and  then  thv  par 
And  wait  my&elf  upon  thee.  uate, 

[  Treasure  Irougftt  in. 

C(fsar.  What  rich  service! 
What  mines  of  treasure  I  richer  still? 

Cleo,  My  Caesar, 
W  hat  d'you  admire?  Pray  ypn  turn,  and  let 
me  talk  to  you.  '  Ij^ct? 

Have  you  forgot  me.  Sir?  How,  a  new  pb- 
Am  I  grown  old  o'  th'  stiddcn?  Ca:sur! 

Cetsar,  Tell  me 
From  whence  comes  all  this  wealth? 

Cleo.  is  your  eye  that  way. 
And  all  my  beauties  banish'd? 

Ptol.  Ill  tell  thee,  Caesar; 
W' e  owe  for  all  this  wealth  to  the  old  Nilus : 
We  need  no  dropping  rain  to  cheer  the  hu»- 
bandmaii, 

^'  Yet  all  be  feady.]  Former  editions. 

46  .«..«.«._  fj^jn^  pfi-jY 


Nor  merchant  that  ploughs  up  the  sea  to 

seek  us; 
Within  the  wealthy  womb  of  reverend  Nilus, 
All  this  is  nourish '(1 ;  who,  to  do  thee  hooout, 
C  omcs  to  discover  his  seven  deities, 
\\\%  conceal'd  heads,  unto  tliee:   See   with 
p/easure. 

Ccesar,  'ilie  matchless  wealth  of  tlits  laud ! 

Cleo,  Come,  you  shall  hear  me. 

Ccesar.  Away  I  Let  me  imagine. 

Cleo,  How  I  frown  on  me? 
The  eyes  of  Csemr  wrapt  in  atornls ! 

Cetsar,  I'm  borry :, 
But,  let  me  think 

Musick,    Enter  Itis,  and  three  LahoureM^ 

Isis.  I  sis,  the  goddess  of  this  land. 
Bids  thee,  great  Cscsar,  understand 
And  mark  our  customs,  and  first  know. 
With  greedy  eyes  these  watch  the  flow 
Of  plenteous  Nilus ;  when  he  comes, 
W  ith  songs,  w  ith  dances,  |imbrel8,drum^ 
Thty  entertain  him ;  cut  his  way. 
And  give  his  pruud  heads  leave  to  play : 
Nims  himself  shall  rise,  and  shew. 
His  matchless  wealth  in  overflow. 

Labourers,  Come,  let  os  help  the  reverend 
He's  very  old;  ulas  the  while!      [Nile; 
liCt  us  dig  him  easy  wavs. 
And  prepare  a  thousanci  plays: 
1  o  delignt  his  streams,  let's  ting 
A  loud  welcome  to  our  sprins ; 
This  way  let  his  curling  beaos 
Fall  into  our  new-made  beds ; 
This  way  let  his  wanton  spawns 
Frisk,  and  glide  it  o'er  the  lawns. 
This  way  ))rofit  comes,  and  gain : 
How  he  tumbles  here  amain! 
How  his  waters  haste  to  fall 
Into  our  channels!  Ijibour,  all. 
And  let  him  in ;  let  Nilus  flow. 
And  perpetual  plenty  shew. 
With  incense  let  usLless  the  brim. 
And  as  the  wanton  fishes  swim. 
Let  us  gums  and  sarlands  fling* 
And  loud  our  timbrels  ring. 
Come,  old  father,  come  away ! 
Our  labour  is  our  holiday. 

Enter  Nilus. 

his.  Here  comes  the  aged  river  now. 
With  garlands  of  great  pearl  hi?  brow 
Begirt  and  rounded:  In  his  flow. 
All  things  take  lifo,  and  all  thinp  grow. 
A  thousand  wealthy  treasures  siill. 
To  do  htm  sen  ice  at  his  will,  *• 

Follow  his  rising  flood,  and  pour 
Perpetual  blessings  in  our  siore,*^ 

Seward, 


Perpetual  blessings  in  our  store.]  Mr.  Seward  alters  tl.c  text  ii, 
Perpetual  blessings  on  our  shore^ 


"      ^et4.  So.  1.] 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 
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Hear  him ;  and  next  there  will  advance. 
His  sacred  heads  to  tread  a  dance. 
In  honour  of  my  royal  guest: 
Mark  them  too;  and  you  have  a  feast 

Cln.  A  little  dross  liotray  me?      ffrtend<i, 

CcBsar,  I  am  ashamed  I  warr'd  at  home,  my 

When  such  wealth  may  begot  abroad !  VVha't 

honour. 
Nay,  everlasting  glory,  had  Rome  i)archos*d, 
*Harl  she  a  iost  cause  but  to  visit  Lg>'pt! 
Nilus,  Make  room  for  my  rich  waters*  fall. 
And  bless  my  flood; 
Nilus  comes  flowing  to  you  all 

Kncrease  and  good. 
Now  the  plants  and  flowen^  shall.spring. 
And  the  merry  ploughman  sing. 
In  my  hidden  waves  1  bring 
Bread;  and  wine,  and  ev*ry  thing. 
Let  the  damsels  sins  mc  in. 

Sin  a  aloud,  that  I  moy  rise : 
Your  holy  feast<  and  hours  bespn. 
And  ea^h  iiand  bring  a  sacrltice. 


Now  my  watiton  pearls  I  shew. 
That  to  ladies'  fair  necks  grow. 
Now  my  gold 
And  treasures  that  can  nc*cr  he  told, 
Shall  bless  this  land,  by  my  rich  flow. 
And  after  this  to  crown  your  eyes. 
My  hidden  holy  head  arise.        ^Dance, 

Casar.  The  wonder  of  this  wealth  «o  trcm- 
1  am  iH)t  well :  Good  night !  [blesme. 

See,  I'm  glad  you  have  \U 
Non'  we  shall  stir  again. 

DoL  Thou,  weaKh,  still  hamit  hun !  ** 

See,  A  greedy  spirit  set  thee  on !     We're 
happy. 

Pioi  r.ijehts,  lights  for  Cttser,  and  attend- 

CVro.  Well,  [ance! 

I  shall  yet  find  a  time  to  tell  thee,  Caesar, 
Th'  hast  wrohg'd  her  k)ve — ^Thc  rest  here.*^ 

PtoL  Lights  along  still: 
Mustek,  and  sacrifice  to  sleepy  for  Caesar! 

lEdreitnl. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. 


JSnier  Piolomy,    PhoUmts,    Achillas,  and 

Achoreus, 
Achor.J  TOLD  you  carefully,  what   this 

■■•        would  prove  to, 
What  this  inestimable  wealth  and  glory 
W^ould  draw  upon  you :  I  advis'd  yotir  ma- 
jesty 
Never  to  tempt  a  cotiqueriog  guest,  nor  add 
A  bait,  to  catch  a  mind  bent  hy  his  trade 
To  make  the  whole  world  his. 

Phn.  I  was  mit  heard.  Sir,  f^y. 

Or,  what  I  said,  lost  and  contemned:  I  dare 
And  freshly  now,  'twas  |x>or  weakness  in  you, 
A  glorious  childishness!  1  watch'd  his  eye. 


And  saw  how  falcon-like  it  towr'd,  and  flew 
Upon  the  wealthy  quarry;    how   round   it 

maik'diti 
I  observ'd  his  words,  and  to  what  it  teitded^ 
How  greedily  he  ask'd  from  whendt  it  came. 
And  what  commence  we  bdd  for  such  abund- 
ance. 
The  show  of  Nflus  how  h«  laboor'd  at, 
To  find  the  secret  ways  the  sonj;;  delivered! 
AchoT,  He  never  sunird,  I  noted,  at  the 
jpleasnres^ 
But  tix*d  his  constant  e^'es  dpon  the  treasure: 
I  do  not  think  his  cars  tiad  so  much  leisure. 
After  the  wealth  appeared,  to  hear  llie  musick. 
Most  sure  he  has  not  slept  since;  his  mind's 
tmubles  [labour.'^ 

With  objects  that  would  make  their  r>wn  still 


^'  Ptol.  Tkon  wealthy sHll  haunt  himJ]  This  should  seem  to  belong  to  oneof  Cae^r's  cap- 
tains, bein^  a  continuation  of  Sceva's  wish,  that  the  love  of  wealth  might  make  him  seize 
Ptolom^*s  riches,  and  so  occasion  a  new  war.  I  have  therefore  given  it  to  Dolabelia,  as  the 
nearest  m  the  trace  of  the  letters  to  PfoL  Seward. 

^*  Thoutt  wrong' d  her  iove\  the  rest  here. J  The  meanine  of  the  last  sentence  may  be;  the 
rest  of  what  I  intend  to  do  and  say,  I  keep  to  myself  till  a  j7i  opportunity,  Bui  Mr.  Sympson 
conjectures  the  words  to  have  been  a  stage  direction,  which  i  ttru'.k  not  improbable ;  fot^the  mca^ 
sure  is  more  perfect  without  them,  and  they  may  sienify,  either,  let  the  rest  aftheaftendanee 
he  hert  ready,  or  that  the  rest  or  pause  was  here,  it  being  the  end  of  the  third  aoL       Seteard. 

Mr.  Seward's  first  explanatioa  we  think  obviously,  and  indubitably  right.  That  the  words, 
4he  rest  here,  should  mean,  '  Let  the  rest  of  the  attendance  be  here  reedy,*  at  a  period  whtti 
all  attendance  was  to  be  dispensed  with ;  or,  that  '  the  rest  or  pause  was  here,*  when  the  end 
of  the  act  mutt  have  been  marked  in  the  prompt-book;  are  suppositions  as  strange  as  is  the 
assertion,  '  the  measure  is  more  |}erfect  without  these  vi;prda  than  with  them,  when  ihay 
are  indispensibly  necessary  to  complete  it.  J,  N,  ^> 

♦9  fifg  tnind^s  troubled 

fFith  objects  they  would  make  their  tfwn  still  /nAojfr.l  Hie  ui^Uy^Jhify  ^aDta^ftante- 
cedent  here,  which  I  hope  1  ha\e  rmtored,  by  reading /ro««/ey  insUaU  i^t  tijiutled^     SJf""'^ 

t    .  *•  * 
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THE  FALSE  ONK. 


[Act  4.  Set. 


Pho.  Your  sister  he  ne'er  gfts*d  od  ;  thaCs 

a  main  note :  fover  him . 

The  prime  beauty  of  the  world  haa  no  pow'r 

Ackor»  Where  was  his  mind  the  whilst? 

Pko,  Where  was  jour  carefulness. 

To  shew  an  armed  thief  the  way  to  rob  you? 

Nay>  would  yon  give  him  this>  it  will  excite 

him 
To  seek  the  rest:  Ambition  feels  no  gift,*^ 
Nor  knows  no  bounds  \  indeed  you*ve  done 
most  weakly. 
PtoL  Can  I  be  too  kind  to  my  noble  friend  ? 
Pho,  To  be  unkind  unto  your  noble  self, 
but  savours . 
Of  indiscretion ;  and  your  friend  has  found  it. 
Had  you  been  train  d  up  in  the  wants  and  mi- 
series ffverance 
A  soldier  marches  thro%  and  known  nis  tern- 
in  offer'd  courtesies,  you  would  have  made 
A  wiser  master  of  your  own,  and  stronger. 
fioL  Why,  should  I  give  him  aB»  he 
would  return  it : 
*Tis  more  to  him  to  make  kings. 

Pho,  Pray  be  wiser. 
And  trust  not,  with  your  lost  wealth,  your 

lovM  liberty: 
To  be  a  king  still  at  your  own  discretion, 
I^  like  a  king;  to  be  at  his,  a  vassal. 
Now  take  good  counsel,  or  no  more  take  to 
The  freedom  of  a  prince.  [you 

AchiL  'Twill  be  too  late  else : 
For,  since  the  masque^  he  sent  three  of  his 

captains, 
Ambiuous  as  himsdf,  to  view  a^n 
The  glory  of  your  wealth* 

Plio,  The  next  himself  comes. 
Not  staying  for  your  courtesy^  ami  takes  it 
Ptol,  What  counsel,  my  Achoreub? 
Achor,  V\\  go  pray.  Sir,   . 
(For  t}iat*s  best  counsel  now)   the  gods  may 
help  you.  [Exit. 

Pho.  I  found  you  out  a  way,  but  *twas  not 
credited,  [now  ? 

A  most  secure  way :   Whither  will  you  fly 
AchiL  For  when  your  wealth  is  gone,  your 

r*r  tnuat  follow. 
And  that  diminished  also,    what*s 
your  life  worth  ? 
Who  would  r^ard  it? 


PioL  Yousaylnie, 

Achil  What  eye 
Will  look  upon  king  Ptokim J  ;  if  the^dolook. 
It  mnst  be  m  scorn ;  for  a  poor  ki^g  t  •  mea- 
ster :  [coaneij, 

What  car  remember  ye?  *t^P*itl   fcer  «Ik«  a 
A  noble  one,  to  take  your  life  too  fnmi  yea: 
But  if  resenr'd,  you  stand  to  fiU  a  Ticlor^ ; 
As  who  knows  conquerors*  nainds,  tfao  out- 
wardly    • 
They  bear  fair  streams?  Oh,   Sir,  does  poi 

this  shake  ye? 
If  to  be  honey 'd  on  to  these  afflictions 

Ptol.  J  never  will:  I  was  a  fool  I 

Pho.  For  then,  Sir,  rfetter'tlr 

Your  country's  cause  falls  with  you  too,  and 

All  Egypt  shall  be  ploogh'd  up   tirtth  di^^b^^ 

nour.  [nay  spirit 

PtoL  No  more;  I'm  sensible:   And  nor 
Bums  hot  within  me. 

AchiL  Keep  it  warm  and  fiery. 

Pho,  And  last,  be  counselled. 

PtoL  I  will,  tho*  I  perish. 

Pho,  Go  in :  We  U  tell  yoii  all,  amf  iheo 
we'll  execute.  {Ex€u%L 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Arsinoe,  and  J£ros. 
Ars.  You're  so  impatient! 
Cleo,  Have  1  not  cause ) 
Women  of  common  beauties,  and  low  btrtbs. 
When  they  are  slighted,  arc  allow 'd  their 
angers :  [know 

Why  should  not  I,  a  princess,  make  hii0 
The' baseness  of  his  usage? 

Art,  Yes,  'tis  6t : 
B^t  then  again  you  know  what  map      - 
y^Cleo.  He's  no  man! 
^he  shadow  of  a  greatness  hangs  upon  him. 
And  not  the  virtue:  He  is  no  conqueror. 
Has  suffered  under  tl>e  base  dress  of  nature; 
Poorly  deliver'd  up  his  pow'r  to  wealtli. 
The  god  of  bed-rid  men,  taught  his  eyes  nea- 
son;  [li»u 

Against  the  truth  of  love  h*  has  rais'd  rebel- 
Defied  his  hol]^  fbmes. 

Eros.  He  will  fall  back  ag^n. 
And  satisfy  your  grace. 


In  the  second  folio  there  is  no  relative  thet,  as  it  reads,  H^iih  objects  that  would  mtikt^ 
&c.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  read  troubles \  unless  we  suppose  a  line  to  be  lost,  signifyii^ 
that  his  tboushts  were  absorbed  by  the  treasure,  and  still  labour^  Sec, 

i^  Ambition  feels  no  gift, 

JSor  knows  no  bounds.\  i.e.  Ambition  does  not  look  on  any  thing  it  has  power  to  setsff 


pealing  a  sentence  of  Euripides,  which  Cicero  thus  renders;  Nam  si  vioUmdnm  estjtis,  rfg* 
nandi  graiid  violandum  esl :  alUs  rebus  pietatem  colas»  Mr.  Theobald,  either  not  seeing,  «< 
disapproving  this  intorpistatioo,  woald  read,     . 


•  *'v(nnio|yreceding<line  ptar\*e9  |rf/l(  to  be  ri^bt 

f^ieekfi4o  gyd,^^--'-^ 


ambition  feels  no  girth. 


Seward, 
ntouM  yosr  give  Am  lAw,  ^c,  amlitio^ 


>  Aci4.Sc.9.) 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 
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C/tfP.  Had  I  been  M, 
Or  blasted  in  mv  bud,  he  might  have  shew'd 
Some  shadow  otdialike:  But»  to  prefer 
The  luatre  of  a  little  trash, '*  Aninoe, 
And  the  ooor  glow-worm  light  of  some  faint 

jewels, 
IBefore  the  life  of  love,  and  soul  of  beauty. 
Oh,  how  it  vtrxes  me !  He  is  no  soldiery 
All  honourable  soldiers  are  love*s  servants;  ) 
He  is  a  merchant,  a  mere  wandring  merchant. 
Servile  to  gain :  He  trades  for  poor  oommo* 

dities. 
And  makes  l^is  conquests,  thefts!  Some  for- 
tunate captains 
That  ouarter  with  him,  and  are  truly  valiant, 
Have  flung  the  name  of  Happy  Caesar  on  him ; 
Himself  ne'er  won  it:    He's  so  base  and 

covetous. 
He'll  sell  his  sword  for  gold  I 

jirs.  This  is  too  bitter.  fso  foolish, 

Cleo,  Oh,  I  could  curse  myself,  that  was 
So  fondly  childish,  to  believe  his  tongue. 
His  promising  tongue,  ere  1  could  catch  his 

temper. 
I*d  trash  enough  to  have  cloyM  his  ^es  withal, 
CHis  covetous  eyes)  such  as  I  scorn  to  tread 

on,  [ing; 

Richer  than  e*er  he  saw  yet,  and  more  tempt- 
Had  I  known  h*  had  stoop*d  at  that,  Vd  sav*d 

mine  honour/ 
I  had  been  happy  stilll  Bat  let  him  take  it. 
And  let  him  brag  how  poorly  Tm  rewarded ; 
Let  him  go  cenquec  still  weak  wretched 

ladies : 
Love  has  his  angry  quiver  too,'^  his  deadly. 
And,  when  he  -finds  acorn,  arm*d  at  the 

stron«st. 
I  am  ft  fool  to  fipet  thus  for  a  fool. 
An  oki  blind  fool  too  I  I  lose  my  health ;  I 

will  not, 
I  win  not  cry;  I  ^ili  not  honour  him 
With  tears  dniner than  the  gods  he  worships; 
1  will  not  take  the  pains  to  curse  a  poor  thing  1 
Eros.  Do  not;  you  shall  not  need. 


Cieo,  'Would  1  were  prisoner 
To  one  I  hate,  that  1  might  anger  him ! 
I  will  love  any  man,  to  break  the  heart  of 

him ! 
Any  that  has  the  heart  and  will  to  kill  him  • 
^rsu  Take  some  fair  truce. 
Cieo.  I  will  go  study  mischief. 
And  put  a  look  on,  arm'd  with  all  my  cun- 

mngs,  [him! 

Shall  meet  him  like  a  basilisk,  and  .strike 
Love,  put  destroying  flames  into  mine  eyes, 
Into  my  smiles' deceits,  that  I  may  tortui)^ 

him. 
That  1  may  make  him  love  to  death,  and 

laugh  at  him ! 

Enter  Apoilodonis, 

ApoL  Caesar  commeilds  his  service  to  your 
grace. 

Cleo,  His  service?  what's  his  service? 

Eroi,  Pray  you  be  patient; 
The  noble  C«esar  loves  still. 

Cleo.  What's  his  will? 

Apol.  He  craves  access  unto  your  highness. 

C^.  No; 
Say,  no;  I  will  have  none  to  trouble  me. 

Ars.  Good  sister! 

Cleo.  None,  I  say ;  I  will  be  privaite. 
'Would  thou   hadst  flung  me  into  Nilus, 
keei>er,  fboify 

Wlieu  first  thou  gav'st  consent,  to  bring  wej 
To  this  unthankful  Caesar! 

ApoL  *Twas  your  will,  madam» 
Nay  more,  your  charge  upon  me,  as^  I  ho- 

nour'd  you. 
You  know  what  danger  I  endur'd. 

Cleo.  Take  this,  [Gimng  a  jewel. 

And  cany  it  to  that  lordly  Csesar  sent  thee;  -. 
There's  a  new  love,  a  haudsome  one,  a.  rich 

one. 
One  that  will  hug  his  mind :  '^  Bid  him  make 

love  to  it; 
Tell  the  ambitious  broker,  this  will  suffer-—^ 


"  The  luttre  of  a  Utile  art]  Art  here  u  certainlv  sense,  «s  both  jewels  and  gold  leceivsb 
their  lustre  from  the  polish  and  refinement  of  art;  out  Mr.  Sympsc^  thinks  we  should  read 
siir/,  as  they  are  before  called  the  hose  droea  ^nature.  And  again,  /acu^  trash  enough.  The 
conjecturs- therefore  is  certainly  a  happy  one,  it  has  more  of  the  poetic  spirit  than  the  ofd  text. 

Seward. 

Trash  b  nearer  the  text  than  dirt^  is  a  better  word,  and  is  repeated  by  Cleopatra  speaking 
•f  the  same  treasure. 

s>  Love  has  his  angrv  fuiver  too,  his  deadly. 

And  when  kejinds  scorn,  arm'd  at  the  strongest.]  The  second  line  is  undoubtedly  huft 
both  in  sense  and  measure:  Two  ways  of  curing  it  hath  occurred,  and  I  have  received  a  third 
from  Mr.  Sympson.  Either,  arms  him  at  the  strongest-,  or,  aims  it  at  the  strongest;  or,  witlk 
Mr.  Sympson,  aims  at  it  the  strongest.  The  two  last  put  dfie  quiver  for  the  arrotv,  and  there^ 
fore  I  have  preferred  the  first  Seward. 

We  beg  Mr.  2:>eward*s  pardon;  they  put  the  arrow  for  the  quioer.-^We  perceive  no  dHB* 
csttlty  in  this  line,  either  in  measure  or  sense.  The  meaning  is,  we  think  clearly,  •  When  bve 
•  meets  with  scorn,  his  quiver  is  /Uti  stored  with  vengeful  weapons.'  The  measure  too,  pro- 
Bouncing  armed  as  a  dissyllable,  is  perfect.    So  Antony  says  afterward),  p.  575, 

But  straight  saluted  with  an  armed  dart. 

''  One  thai  will  hug  hie  mimd^  Ik  might  pohapa  be  olearer  if  we  read,  one  Jtkai  his  mind 

wilt 


Wi 


THE  FALSE  ONTi. 


fAct4.  Sc.2. 


Enter  Cctsar, 


ApoL  He  enters. 

Cico.  How! 

Casar.  I  do  not  use  to  wait,  lady ; 
Where  1  am^  all  the  doors  are  free  and  open. 

Cieo.  1  guess  so,  by  your  rudeness. 

Ccesar.  You're  not  angry? 

Things  of  your  tender  mould  should  be  most 

gentle.  [anger 

Why  do  you  frown  ?  Good  gods,  what  a  set 

Have  you  forc*d  into  your  face!    Come,   I 

must  temper  you.  [ful ! 

What  a  coy  smile  was  there,  and  a  disdam* 

How  like  an  ominous  flash  it  broke  out  from 

you!  [you? 

Defend  me.  Love!  Sweet,  who  has  anger'd 

Clco.  Shew  him  a  glass!  Tliat  false  face 
has  betray'd  me,  ^ 
That  base  heart  wrong  d  me  I  ^* 

CcBsar:  Be  more  sweetly  aogrv- 
I  wropg'd  you,fair2 

Cleo.  Away  with  vour  foul  flatteries ; 
Thev  are  loo  gross!  but  that  I  dare  be  angry, 
A  nd  with  as  great  a  god  as  Casar  \sj 
To  shew  how  poorly  1  respect  his  memory, 
I  would  not  speak  to  you. 

Casar.  Pray  you  undo  this  riddle. 
And  tell  me  how  I've  vex*d  you? 

Cieo,  Let  me  think  first, 
Whether  I  may  put  on  a  patience 
That  will  with  lionour  suffer  me.    Know,  I 

hate  you ! 
Let  that  begin  the  story :  Now,  Til  tell  you. 

Ccesar.  But  do  it  milder:  In  a  noble  lady. 
Softness  of  spirit,  and  a  sober  nature, 
That  moves  like  summer  winds,  cool,  and 

blows  sweetness. 
Shews  blessed,  like  herself. 

Cieo,  Atid  that  great  blessedness 

You  first  reap'd  of  me:  *Till  you  taught  my 

nature,  [dcr. 

Like  a  rude  storm,  to  talk  aloud,  and  thun- 

Sieep  was  not  gentler  than  nty  soul,   and 

stiller. 
You  had  the.  spring  of  my  affections. 


And  my  fair  fruits  1  gave  you  leave  to  liotc 

of; 
You  must  expect  the  winter  of  mine  anger. 
You  flung  me  off,  before  the  coun  disgnc'd 

me. 
When  in  the  pride  I  appeared  of  all  my  beauty, 
Appear'd  your  mistress;  took  into  your  eyes 
The  common  strumpet,  love  of  hated  lucre, 
Colirted  with  covetous  heart  the  slave  of  tia* 

tua%  [g'^T* 

Gave  all  your  thoupihts  to  goW,  that  men  of 
And  minds  adorn'd  with  noble  love,  would 

kick  ut!  [chase! 

Soldiers  of  royal  mark  scorn  such  base  pur- 
Beauty  and  honour  are  the  imirks  tlicy  shoot 

at.  [yon- 

I  spake  to  you  then,  I  courted  you,  and  woo*a 
Call'd  you  '  dear  Caesar,*  hung  ab<Hit  you  ten- 

W^as  proud  t'  appear  your  friend 

Cmnar.  You  have  mistaken  me. 

Clco.  But  neither  eye,  nor  favour,  not  a 
smile,  [rudelv; 

Was  I  blessM  hack  withal, 5 s  but  shook  off 
And,  as  you  had  been  sold  to  sordid  infamy^ 
You  fell  before  the  images  of  treasure. 
And  in  your  soul  you  worshiped:  I  stood 

slighted, 
Forootten,  and  conteinn'd ;  my  soft  embraces. 
And  those  sweet  kisses  you  call'd  HJysiuui, 
As  letters  writ  in  sand,  no  more  renicmber*d; 
The  name  and  glory  of  your  Cleopatra 
Laughed  at,  and  made  a  story  to  y^our  captains! 
Shall  I  endure? 

Conor.  You  are  deceived  in  all  thisj 
Upon  my  life  you  are;  *us  your  much  tew* 
derness.  [cQaen*d : 

Cleo.  No,  no ;  I  love  not  that  way ;  you  are 
I  love  with  as  much  ambition  as  a  conqueror. 
And  where  I  love  will  triumph  I 

CfPAYir.  So  you  sliall;  W^* 

My  heart  shall  be  the  chariot  that  shall  bear 
All  I  have  won  shall  wait  upon  you.— -Bv  the 
ffods,  [nic! — 

The  bravery  of  this  woman's  mind  has  fir'd 
Dear  mistress,  shall  I  but  this  nigbl  ■ 


trill  hhg;  but  the  sense  is  much  the  same.    Here  the  character  of  the  majesfick  tekoreshiva 
forth  in  full  lustre  3  and  as  the  Prologue  says, 

her  fcrcai  mind  it 


•  —  «r/  ^rcttc  mil 

Expressed  to  ih"  height, 


There  is,  as  was  observed,  more  of  the  dignity  of  the  c^ueen  than  Shakespeare  has  given  to  any 
f>art  of  hi»  Cleopatra  \  but  the  workinz  up  ut  her  passions,  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  scu- 
timents,  and  the  noble  strain  of  metapnors  that  every  where  enrich  ine  stile,  have  all  so  much 
of  Shakes|)eare*s  genius,  that  were  it  a  fragment,  1  verily  believe  the  best  critics  might  be 
puzzled  to  distinguish  it  from  his  band,  and  even  from  his  best  manner.  If  the  reader  docs 
not  agree  with  me,  1  beg  the  favour  of  his  giving  it  a  second  reading,  and  if  not  then,  a  third 
and  fourth.  .  Seward 

5*  That  base  heart  wrought  me.]  The  variation  is  Mr.Seward*s«  and,  as  he  observes^  h 
confirmed  by  Csesar's  answer, 

/  wrong'd  you^fair  f 

$5    _  not  a  smile 

fTas  I  blessed  back  with|  hut  ibook,  &c«]  The  fariatioB'by  Mt.Sewaitl 


Act  4.  Sc.  3.] 


TIIH  FALSE  ONE. 


b7b 


Cieo,  How,  Caesar? 
Have  1  let  slip  a  second  vanity 
*iiMi  gives  thee  hope  i 

Caesar,  You  shall  be  absolute, 
Aod  reign  alone  as  queen;  you  shall  be  any 
thing!  [hear  thee; 

Cieo.  Make  me  a  maid  again,  and  then  1*11 
Kxamine  all  thy  art  of  war  to  do  that, 
And»  if  thou  find^st  it  possible,  Til  love  thee: 
*Till  when,  farewell,  unthankful! 

CtBsar.  Stav! 

Cieo,  I  wifl  not.  •     . 

CiTsar,  1  command! 

Cieo.  Command,  and  go  without.  Sir. 
I  do  command  thee  be  my  slave  for  e\er. 
And  vex  while  1  laugh  at  thee. 

Casar.  Thus  low,  beauty— 

CYco.   It  is  too  late;  when  1  have  found 
thee  absolute. 
The  man  that  fame  reports  thee,  and  to  me. 
May-be  I  shall  think  better*    i  art  well,  con- 
queror! '    [Exit. 

Caetar,  She  mocks  me  tool   I  will  enjoy 
her  beauty; 
I  will  not  be  denied ;  Til  force  my  longing! 
Lore  is  beat  plea«'d,  when  roundly  we  com- 
pel him ; 
And,  as  he  is  imperious,  so  will  I  be. 
Stay,    fool,  and  be  advb'd;  that  dulls  the 
appetite,  [light* 

Takes  off  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  de- 
By  Heaven  she  is  a  miracle  2  1  must  use 
A  handsome  way  to  win  — How  now? 

.What  fear 
Dwells  in  your  fiices?  you  look  all  distracted. 

Tenter  Sceva,  Antony,  and  Dotabella. 

See.  If  it  be  fear,  'tis  fear  of  your  undoing. 
Not  of  ourselves;  fear  of  your  |)por  declining; 
Onr  lives  and  deaths  are  equal  benefits, 
And  we  make  loader  prayers  to  die  noblv. 
Than  to  live  high  and  wantonly.     Whilst 

you  re  secure liere. 
And  offer  hecatombs  of  lazy  kisses 
To  the  lewd  god  of  love  and  cowardice. 
And  most  lasciviously  die  in  delights. 
You  are  begirt  with  the  fierce  Alexandrians. 

DoL  The  spawn  of  Egypt  flow  about  your 
palace. 
Arm  d  all,  and  rpady  to  assault. 

Ant.  Led  on  fnisters. 

By  the  false  and  base  Photlnus,  and  nis  mi- 
No  stirriiiff  out,  no  peeping  thro*  a  loop-hole. 
But  straight  saluted  with  an  armed  dart. 

iSce.  No  parley;  they  are  deaf  to  all  hut 

danger.**  [quarters; 

They  swear  they'll  flay  us,  and  then  dry  our 

A  rasher  of  a  salt  lover  is  such  a  shoeing-nom ! 

Can  vou  kiss  away  thb  conspiracy,  and  set  us 

free? 
Or  will  the  giant  god  of  love  fight  for  you? 


Will  his  fierce  warlike  bow  kill  a  cock-spar- 
row? r**">v 

Bring  out  the  lady!  she  can  quell  this  mu- 
And  with  her  powerful  looks  strike  awe  inta 

them ; 
She  can  destroy  and  build  again  the  city; 
Vour  goddesses  have  mighty  gifts  1  Shew  'eia 

her  fair  breasts,  [let  'em 

Th*  impretrnable  bulwarks  of  proud  love,  and 
Begin  their  battery  there ;  she  will  laugh  at 

'em! 
They're  not  above  a  hundred  thousand,  Sir; 
A  nnsi,  a  mist!  that,  v^'hen  her  eyes  break  out. 
Her  powerful  radiant  e>'e8,  ana  shake  their 

flashes. 
Will  fly  b(*fore  her  heals  1 
C(tar.  Begirt  with  villains? 
See.  'lliey  conie  to  play  yoo  and  your  love 

a  h^nts-u|>.  • 

You  were  told  what  this  same  whoreson 

wenching  long  ago  would  come  to : 
You  are  taken  napping  now !  Has  not  a  sol- 
dier [sider, 
A  time  to  kiss  his  friend,  and  a  time  to  con* 
But  he  must  lie  still  dicging  li^e  a  pioneer. 
Making  of  mines,  and  ourying  of  nis  honour 

there? 

Twerc  j?)od  you'd  think 

Dot.  And  time  too ;  or  you'll  find  else 
A  haider  task  than  courting  a  coy  beauty. 
Ant.  Look  out,  and  then  believe. 
Sec.  No,  no,  hang  danger. 
Take  me  provoking  broth,  and  then  go  to  her. 
Go  to  your  love,  and  let  her  feel  your  \alour; 
Char^  her  whole  body!— When  the  sword's 

in  your  throat.  Sir, 
You  may  cry,  *  Cesar!'  and  see  if  that  will 

help  you.  [furies^ 

Ccetar.  Til  be  myself  again,  and  meet  their 

Meet,  and  consume  their  mischiefs.     Make 

some  shift,^Sceva,  fd^^i^'* 

To  recover  the  fleet,  and  bring  me  up  iwo  lo 
And  you  shall  see  me,  how  I'll  break  like 

thunder  |  'em. 

Aaiongst  these  beds  of  slimy  eels,  and  scatter 

See.,  Now  you  speak  sense,  1*11  put  my  life 

to  th'  hazard. 
Before  1  go,  no  more  of  this  warm  lady ! 
She'll  spoil  your  sword-hand. 

Ccetar.  Go.    Come,  let's  to  counscU 
How  to  prevent,  and  then  to  execute. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Soldiers, 

1  Sold.  Did  you  see  this  penitence? 
'J  Sold.  Yes,  1  saw,  and  neard  it. 
3  Sold.  And  I  too,  k)ok*d  upon  him,  ami 
obser\-'d  it ; 
lie's  the  strangest  Septrmius  now-«— 
1  Sold,  I  heard  he  was  alter  d. 


'^  ney  are  deqf  to  all  hut  danger.]  Mr.  Seward  chuses  to  read  anger  far  danger*,  bnt 
danger  is  good  sense,  and  in  the  old  »tile. 


570 


IHE  FALSE  ONE. 


{Act  4,  Set, 


And  hftd  giT^n  %w9j  his  gold  to  booest  tsaes. 
Cried  monstrously. 

e  iSo/cJ.  He  cries  abondafttly ; 
He!s  blind  almost  with  weeping. 
S  Sold.  *Tis  mosi  wonderful. 
That  a  hard-hearted  man,  and  an  old  soldier. 
Should  have  so  much  kind  moisture.    When 

his  mother  died,  [ballads ! 

He  lau$rh*d  aloud,  and  made  the  wicked'st 

1  Sold.  'Tis  like  enough;   he  never  lov*d 

hisuarents;  [him. 

Nor  can  1  blame  him,  for  ihey  ne>r  lov'd 
His  mother  dreamed,  before  she  was  deliver'd, 
That  «hc  was  braoght  abed  with  a  buzzard^ 

and  ever  after 
She  whistled  him  up  to  th'  world.    His  brave 

cloaths  too  «  [now ; 

H'  has  flung  away;  and  goes  like  one  of  us 
Walks  with  his  hands.  inV  pockets,  poor  and 

sorrowiiil. 
And  gives  the  best  instructions! 

9  Sold.  And  tells  stories 
Of  honest  and  good  people  that  were  honour'd. 
And  how  they  were  rfmember'd;  and  runs 

mad. 
If  he  but  hear  of  an  ungrateful  peiwn* 
A  bloody  or  betraying  man. 
3  Soli.  Tf  it  be  possible 
That  an  arch-villain  may  e*er  be  recovered, 
liiis  penitent  rascal  will  put  haid.     Tvere 

wordi  our  labour 
To  see  him  once  again. 

Enter  Septimius. 
1  Sold.  He  spares  us  that  labour. 
For  here  he  comes. 

Sepi.  Bless  ye,  my  honest  friends. 
Bless  ye  from  base  unworthy  men!  Come  not 

near  me, 
For  I  am  yet  too  takins;'^  for  your  company. 

1  Sold.  Did  I  not  tell  ye? 

2  Sold:  What  book's  that? 

'   1  Sold.  No  doubt,  [you 

Some  excellent  salve  for  a  sore  heart    Are 
Septimius,    that  base  knave  that   betray'd 
Pbmpey?  [thoughts 

Sept.  I  was,  and  am ;  unless  your  honest 
Will  look  upon  my  penitence,  and  save  me, 
I  must  he  ever  villain.    Ob,  good  soldiers. 
You  that  have  Roman  heans,  take  heed  of 


Take  heed  of  pride;  'twas  that  that  bsought 

me  to  it. 
.  2  Sold.  This  fellow  would  make  a  rare 

speech  at  the  gallows. 
3  Sold.  'Tis  veiy  fit  he  were  hang*d  to 

ediiy  us.  [obeclient, 

Sept.  Xet  all  your  thotights  be  hutnble  and 

Love  your  commanders,  honour  tlicm  that 

f<ad  ye ; 
Pray  that  ye  may  be  stmn^  in  honesty, 
As  m  ihe  u^  of^amis;  labour,  and  diligently. 
To  keep  your  hearts  from  case,  and  her  ba?^ 

issues,  {^me: 

Pride  and  ambitious  wantonness ;  those  ^poil'd 
Rather  lose  all  your  limbs,  than  the  least 

honesty ; 
You* re  never  lanse  indeed,  'till  loss  of  credit 
Benumb  ye  thro' ;  scars,  and  those  nuuma  of 

honour. 
Are  memorable  crutches,  that  ithall  bear. 
When  you  are  dead,    your  noblo  uames  t^ 

eternity! 
)  Soid.  I  cry. 
Sf  Sold.  And  so  do  I. 
3  Sold.  An  ejicellcntytllainl 

1  Sold.  A  more  swoct  piouf  knave,  I  nerct 
heard  ycL 

2  Sold.  He  wQs  happy  he  vyas  taacal,  to 
tp  this. 


falshood;  [gratitude! 

T^ake  heed  of  blood ;  take  heed  of  foul  in-  ..<.« , 

The  gods  have  scarce  a  mercy  for  those  mis-  |>  Thou* it  mark*d  fiMr  shaoae  eternal! 

chiefs.  Sept.  Look  all  on  me. 


(Eutfr  Achpreus.) 

Who's  this?  apiieH? 

Sept.  Oh,  stay,  most  holy  Sir! 
And,  by  the  gods  of  Egypt  1  conjure  ye. 
I  sis,  and  great  Osiris,  pi^  me. 
Pity  a  loaden  man!  and  tell  me  truly 
With  what  most  humble  sacrifice  I  may 
Wash  off  my  sin,  and  appease  the  poveri 

that  hate  me^  "   ' 
Take  from  my  heart  thoae  thousand  thowand 

furies,  [mel 

That  resdesa  gnaw  upon  my  life,  and  wve 
Orestes*  bloody  hands  fell  on  his  mother. 
Yet  at  the  holy  altar  he  wv  pardon*d. 
Ackor.   Orestes  out  of   madneiw  did  hb 

murder,  rofallaiea. 

And  therefore  he  found  gmee:  Thou,  woni 
Out  of  cold  bleod,  and  hope  of  giuu,  bato 

lucre,  [altar, 

S1ew*st  thine  own  feeder!  Come  not  near  the 
Nor  with  thy  reeking  hands  polUite  the  sacri- 

fiee; 


57  Taking.']  i.  e.  Too  infecting.    So  in  thfc  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iv 
Mrs.  Page,  speaking  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  says,  '^ 

*  There  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  take*  the  cattle.' 

And  in  King  Laar^act  ii.  scene  ii.    Lear  thus  execrates  his  unnatural  daughter ; 


* strike  her  young  bones, 

'  You  taking  airs,  with  lameness !' 

Sec  Warner's  Letter  to  Ganick,  p.  39.  B. 


Act  4.  Sc.  3.] 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


*77 


And  let  me  be  a  story  left  to  time 
]      Of  blood  and  infamy!  How  base  and  agly 
[.      Ingotitude  appears,  with  all  her  profits! 
^      How  monstroip  my  hop'd  grace  at  coart! 
«  Good  soldiers. 

Let  n«ith<^  flattery,  nor  the  witching  sound 
Of  high  aiid*«oft  preferment,  touch  your  good- 
ness: [edness! 
To  be  valiant,  old,  and  honest,  oh,  what  bless- 
1  Sold.  Dm  thou  want  any  thing? 
Sept.  Nothing  but  your  prayers. 
S  Sold.  Be  thus,  and  let  the  blind  priest  do 
his  worst;  [us. 
We've  gods  as  well  as  they,  aiKl  they  will  hear 
3  Sola.  Come,  cry  no  more:  Th*  hast  wept 
out  twenty  Pompeys. 

Enter  Photinus  and  Achillas. 

Pko.  So  penitent? 
Achii.  It  seems  so. 
Pho.  Yet  for  all  this 
We  must  employ  him. 

1  Sold.  These  are  the  armed  soldier-leaders : 

Away;  and  let's  to  th'  fort,  we  shall  be  snapt 

ebe.  [Exeunt. 

Pko.  How  now?.  Why  thus?  What  cause 

of  this  dejection? 
Achil.  Why  dost  thou  weep? 
Sept.  Pray  lea%'e  me ;  you  nave  rain*d  me. 
You've  made  me  a  famous  villain ! 
Pho.  Does  that  touch  thee  ? 
AckiL  He  will  be  hard  to  win;  he  feels 

his  lewdness. 
Ph»,  He  must  'be  won,  or  we  shall  want 
oar  right-hand. 
This  fellow  dares,  and  knows,  and  must  be 
hearten'd.  [done? 

Art  thoa  so  poor  to  blench  at  what  thou  hast 
Is  conscienee  a  comrade  for  an  old  soldier? 
AckU.  It  is  not  .that;  it  may  be  some  dis- 
grace [rish'd. 
That  he  takes  heavily,  and  would  be  che- 
Septimins  ever  soom*d  to  shew  such  weakness. 
Sept.  Let  me  alone;  I  am  not  for  your 
purpose; 
I'm  now  a  new  man. 

Pko.  We  have  new  aibirs  for  thee. 
Those  that  will  raise  thy  head. 

Sept.  I  would 'twere  off. 
And  in  your  bellies,  for  the  love  yon  bear  me ! 
1*11  be  no  more  knave;  I  have  stings  enou^ 
Already  in  my  breast. 

PAa.  Thou  shalt  be  noble;  [honest? 

And  who  dares  think  then  that  thou  art  not 

Aehil.  Thoa  shah  command  in  chief  all 

our  strong  forces ;  f it  j 

And  if  thoa  serv'st  an  use,  must  not  all  justify 

Sept.  Fn^  rogue  enough. 

Pko.  Thou  wilt  be  more  and  baser; 

A  poor  rogue's  all  rogues,  open  to  all  shames ; 

Nothing  to  shadow  him.    Dost  thoa  think 

crying 
Can  keep  thee  firom  the  ceniufe  of  the  mul- 
titode? 
Voi,.L 


Or  to  be  kneeling  at  the  altar,  save  thee? 
Tis  poor  and  servile!  Wert  thou  thine  own 

sacrifice, 
'Twould  seem  so  low,  people  would  spit  the 
fire  out. 
Achil.  Keep  thyself  glorious  stilt,  tho'  ne'er 
so  stain *ci. 
And  that  will  lessen  it,  if  not  work  it  out. 
To  go  complaining  thus,  and  thus  repenting,"' 
^ke  a  poor  girl  thatluul  betray'd  her  maiden- 
head  

iSfp/.  I'll  stop  mine  ears.  ^ 

AchiL  Will  snew  so  in  a  soldier. 

So  simply  and  so  ridiculously,  so  umely-^-- 

Pho.  if  people  would  believe  thee,  'twere 

some  honesty;  [thee. 

And  for  thy  penitence  would  not  laugh  at 

(As  sure  they  will)  and  beat  thee,  for  thy 

poverty;  [hope. 

If  they'd  allow  thy  foolery,  there  were  some 

Sept.  My  foolery? 

Pho.  Nay,  more  than  that,  thy  misery; 
Thy  monstrous  misery. 

Achil.  He  begins  to  hearken.— 
Thy  misery  so  great,  men  will  not  bury  thee. 
Sept.  l1iat  this  were  true ! 
Php.  Whv  does  this  conquering  Cttsar 
Labour  thro  the  world^s  deep  seas  of  toils  and 

troubles. 
Dangers,  and  desperate  hopes?  to  repent  ai- 

terwards? 
Whv  does  he  slaughter  thousands  in  a  battle. 
And  whip  his  countiy  with  the  sword?  to 

cry  for't? 
Thou  kill'dst  great  Pompey :  He'll  kill  all  his 

kindred. 
And  justify  it;  nay,  raise  up  trophies  to  it. 
When  thou  hear'st  him  repent,  (he*8  held 

most  holy  too) 
And  cry  for  doing  daily  bloody  murders. 
Take  thou  dtample,  and  go  ask  forgiveness; 
Call  up  the  thing  thou  nam'st  thy  conscience. 
And  let  it  work ;  then  'twill  seem  well,  Sep* 
timius. 
Sept.  He  does  all  this. 
jichil.  Yes,  and  is  hononr'd  for  it ; 
Nay,  call'd  the  honour'd  Csesar:  So  mayst 

thou  be; 
Thou  wert  bom  as  near  a  crown  as  he, 
Sept.  He  was  poor. 
Pho.  And  desperate  bloody  tricks  got  hia^ 

this  credit. 
Sept,  I  am  afraid  you  will  once  more 
Pho.  Help  to  raise  thee. 
Off  with  tl^  pining  black ;  it  dulls  a  soldier. 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man, 
A  noble  fate  waits  on  thee. 

Sept.  I  now  feel 
Myself  returning  rascal  speedily. 

Oh,  that  I  had  the  power 

^cAt7.  Thou  shaft  have  all; 
And  do  all  thio'  thy  power.    Men  shall  ad« 

mire  thee. 
And  the  vices  of  Septimius  shall  turn  virtues. 
4E 
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S^i.  Off,  offi  thou  mwst  affj"  off,  my 

cowardice  1 
Puling  repentance,  off  I 

Pko,  Now  thou  spcak'st  nobly. 
Scpl.  Off,   my  dejected  looks,  and  we]> 
come,  impudence ! 
My  daring  shall  be  deity,  Co  save  roe. 
Give  me  instructions,  and  put  action  on  me, 
A  glorious  cause  upon  my  sword's  point,  gen- 
tlemen, [raise  uic. 
And  let  my  wit  and  valour  work.    You*ll 
And  nuke  mz  out-dare  all  my  miseries? 


Pho.  All  this^  and  all  thy  wuhes. 

SepL  Use  mc  Jicn.  [■ 

Womanish   fear,   farewell!    Til    never  nvh 
Lead  on,  to  some  great  thing,  to  wa^e  my 

spiritism 
I  cut  the  cedar  Ponipey,  and  Til  fell 
This  huge  oak  Caesar  too. 

Pho.  Now  thou  bing'st  sweetly. 
And  Ptolouiy  shall  crown  thee  for  thy  sf  rri^. 

AchiL  Hc*s  well  wrought;   put   him  on 
apace  Tore  cooling.^  \fixaaU. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Cftsar,  Antony ^  and  Dolalella, 

Ant.  T^HE  tumult  still  encreases. 
^      Ccesar  Oh,  my  fortune! 
Aly  lustful  folly  rather  I  m\t,  'tis  %vell. 
And  worthily  I'm  made  a  bondman's  pr«y, 
I'hat  (after  all  my  glorious  victories, 
lu  which  1  pass'd  so  many  seas  of  dangers. 
When  all  the  elements  cou&pir'd  against  me) 
VVould  yield  up  the  dominion  of  this  bead 
To  any  mortal  power;  so  blind  and  stupid. 
To  trust  these  base  Egyptians,  that  proclaim'd 
Their  j>erjuriesin  noble  Pom pey*B  death, 
,  And  yet  that  could  not  H'arn  me  I 
DoL  Be  still  Cssar, 


Who  ever  lov'd  to  exercise  his  (ale 
Where  danger  look'd  most  dreadful. 

Ant,  If  you  fall, 
Fall  not  ulune;  let  the  king  «nd  his  sistrr 
Pc  buried  ia  yonr  ruins:  On  my  life,      j>< 
They  both  are  guilty!    Reason  may  assi 
Photinus  nor  Achillas  durst  Attempt  yoa. 
Or  shake  one  dart,  or  aword,  aim*d  »t  your 

safety. 
Without  ilieir  witrrant. 

Cofxar.  For  the  )oung  king,  I  know  onl 
How  he  may  be  misled ;  but  for  his  sister, 
Uneoiiaird  Cleo)mtra,  'twere  a  kind 
Of  blasphemy  to  doubt  her:  Ugly  tvcuoo 
Punt  never  dwell  in  such  a  glorious  bjuldiiig ; 
Nor  can  so  clear  and  great  a  spirit  as  kcrs  i» 
Admit  of  ft^bood* 


'^  Off,  iffy  thou  must  off;  ^ffwy  oBwardiee,']  Mr.  Seward,  infjeniooaly,  and  not  oDpocti- 
cally,  reads. 

Off,  off,  thou  Must;  ^,  off;  my  cowardice! 

but  as  the  old  reading  is  neither  void  of  sense  nor  spirit,  and  soiti  peculiarly  well  the  i 
of  the  speaker,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  authorised  to  reject  it. 
*»  Lead  on,  to  tome  great  thing,  to  vftaX  my  $pmt: 
I  cut  the  cedar  Pompey,  ana  nifell 

This  huge  oak  Casar  too,"]  To  weal  sigtiifies  to  render  well  or  healthy,  and  \ 
seems  a  stronm  word  than  J^eal,  which  both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympsoa  would  substi- 
tute instead  of  it :  As  weal  is  not  very  common  in  this  sense,  I  at  first  readmg  hesitated  upoa 
it,  and  thought  t\^At  steel  my  spirit  might  be  the  true  reading,  ad  it  b  a  more  meuphoncai 
phrase,  and  commcn  to  our  Authors.  Thus,  in  the  second  seeoe  of  the  next  act,  the  same 
Septimiuf  says; 

' Ccesar,  Ptolomy, 

Ifow  I  am  steel'd,  are  tome  empty  names. 

Bat  upon  the  whole,  I  see  no  reason  for  any  change.  The  two  metaphors  in  the  next  line  nay 
vie  with  the  very  noblest  of  all  that  have  been  ever  struck  out  bv  cither  Greek,  Latin,  or  English 
Poet.  The  majesty,  dignity  and  magnificence  of  Pompey  by  the  cedar,  and  the  strength, 
vigour,  and  warlike  robustness  of  Caesar,  are  as  nobly  expressed  by  the  oak;  nor  is  the  choice 
of  the  verbs  that  accompany  them  less  admirable.  Sewaird, 

Though  Mr.  Seward  frequently  speaks  of  the  second  folin  as  his  favotuvitc  edition  ef  tins 
play,  he  oAener  neglects  il,  than  corrects  froin  it.  That  copy  says,  wakb  my  spirii}  an  cs* 
cellent  reading,     ^i^/ is  at  beat  uncouth.  * 

^  Put  him  en  apace  for  cooling.]  For  cooling  must  niean^iir/ear  of  coaling,  or  else  it  is 
not  sense  here :  But  as  this  seems  sti£^  I  prefer  '/ore  cooling  as  the  natural  expresiion. 

S^wstri. 
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Ani.  Let  us  seize  on  him  then ; 
And  leave  her  to  ber  fortune. 

I^ol.  if  he  have  power, 
Use  it  to  your  security',  and  let 
His  honesty  acquit  hiin ;  if  he  be  false. 
It  is  too  great  an  honour  he  should  die 
By  your  victorious  hand. 

VtPsar.  He  comes,  and  I 
Shall  do  as  1  find  cause. 

jknier  Plohmy^  Achoreus,  and  ApQliodorus. 

Ptol.   Let  not  great  Caesar 
Impute  the  bn»ch  of  hospitafic^r 
To  ymi,  itty  ffoest,  to  me!  I  am'  contemn*d. 
Am  my  rebellious  subjects' lift  their  hands 
Against  my  head ;  and  'would  they  aim'd  no 

farther. 
Provided  that  I  fell  a  sacrifice 
To  gain  you  safely!  That  this  is  not  feigned. 
The  boldness  of  my  innocence  may  confirm 

you: 
Had  1  been  pri^-y  to  their  bloody  plot, 
I  now  had  led  them  on,  and  |tiven  fair  gloss 
To'  their  bad  cause,  by  being  present  with 

them ; 
But  I,  that  yet  taste  of  the  punishment 
In  bein^  fiilse  to  Pompey,  will  not  make 
A  s<Kx>nd  f^ult  to  Caesar  uncompeird : 
.  With  such  as  have  not  yet  soook  off  obe- 
dience, 
I  yield' myself  to  you,  and  will  take  part 
In  all  your  dangers. 

Ccesar,  This  pleads  your  excuse. 
And  I  receive  it, 

Ackor.  If  they  have  any  touch 
Of  justice,  or  religion,  I  will  use 
Th*  authority  of  our  gods,  to  call  thein  back 
Vrom  their  Bad  purpoee.     « 

Apol.  This  part  of  the  palace 
Is  yet  defensible;  we  may  make  it  good 
'Till  your  powers  rescue  us. 

C<Bsar,  Coesar  besieged  ^  [torn. 

Oh,  stain  to  my  great  actions !  Twas  my  cus- 
An  army  routed,  as  my  feet  hsid  wings. 
To  be  first  in  the  chase;  nor  walls,  nor  bul- 
warics  [fury 

€onM  gtutfd  those  that  escap'd  the  battle's 
From  this  strong  arm ;  and  I  to  be  enclo9*d ! 
Hy  heart!  my  heart!  But  His  necessity. 
To  Which  the  ^s  drast  yield,  and  I  obey. 
Till  I  redeem  it,  by  some  glorious  wi^. 

[Exeuntn 

SCENE  II. 

BnUr  Plbotiaus,  Achillas,  Septimius,  and 
Soidiers, 
Fho,  There's  no  retiring  now ;  we  are  broke 

^   in; 

The  deed  past  hope  of  )iardOn.  If  we  prosper, 
TwiH  bestird  lawful,  and  we  shall  give  laws 
To  those  that  now  command  us :  Stop  not  at ' 
Or  loyalty,  or  duty;  boki  ambilion 
To-dare,  and  power  to  do,  gave  the  first  dif- 
feiencc 


Betweett  the  king  and  subiect.  Caftiit^s  motto, , 
Aut  Casar  out  nihil,  each  of  us  must' claim,*' 
And  use  it  as  cur  own.  *  '"*■ 

Ackii.  The-deed  is  bloody. 
If  we  conclude  in  PtolomyV death; 
.  Pko.  The  better; 

The  globe  of  eih^irem'u^  be  so  manured.    •        / 
Sept.  Rome,  that  from"  RcPmulos  fitjst  toolt'    } 
her  name,  '*    *         ,    ! 

Had  her  walls  watef'd  vi^ith  a  crimson  showej^,    ; 
Drained  frOm  a  brother's^  heart;  nor  Vl'as  slitf     ; 
rais*d  r  •    .      :  j 

To  this  prodigious  heisht,  that  overlooks        .    ' 
Three  full  paru  of  tne  earrth*  that  pay  he^     ; 
tribute,  •'*  ••    ■ 

But  by  enlai^in^  of  »her  narrow  bontidr 
By  th*  sack  of  neighbour  cities,  not  inadfe  hers  • 
'Till  they  were  cemented  with  the  blood  of 

those 
That  did  possess  *em :  Casar,  Pto'omy," 
Now  I  am  sleel'd,  to  me  are  empty  Hamds,      . 
Esteem'd  gts  Pompey's  was. '  "  '    . 

Pko.  Well  said,  Septimius ! 
,  Thou  now  art  right  agiin.' 

AchiL  But  what  course  take  we 
For  the  nrinceas  CIeo|)atni^ 

Pko.  Let  her  live 
A  while,  to  make  us  snort;  sh^ shall anthorLce 
'  Our  undertakings  to  tne  ignorant  people. 
As  if  what  we  oo  w^ere  by  her  command : 
But,  our  triumvirate  goi-ernment  once,  con- 
firmed, rprovince; 
She  bears  ber  bro'ther  company :  That's  my 
Leave  me  to  work  her. 
Achil.  I  will  undertake 
■  For  Ptolomy. 

i9ej>^.  Cicsar  shall  be  my -task  ; 
And  as  in  Pompe\'  V  began  a  name, 
ril  perfect  it  in  Caesari 

Enter    clove ,    Caesar ^^  Ptolomy,  Avkoreus,- 
Apolhdorus,  Antony,  and  DolabsUa. 

Pko.  'Tis  resolvM  then; 
We'll  force  our  (passage. 

Achil.  Sec,  they  do  appear. 
As  they  desir'd  a  |iarley. 

Pho.  I  am  proud  yet 
I've  brought  them  to  capitulate. 

PtoL  Now,  Photinus? 

Pho.  Now,  Ptolomy  I 

PtoL  No  addition? 

Pho.  We  are  equal, 
Tho*  Csesar's  name  were  ]>ut  into  the  scale; 
In  which  our  worth  is  weieh'd. 

Cctsar.  Presumptuous  vttlain,  [nise 

ITpdn  what  growids  hast  thou  presum'd  to 
Thy  servile  hand  against  the  king?  or  me. 
That  have  a  greater  natne^ 

Pho.  On  uxose  by  which 
Thou  didst  presume  to  pass  the  Rubicon, 
Aeainst  the  laws  of  Home;  and  at  the?  name' 
Or  traitor  smile,,  as  thop  didst  when  Marcdlttf,' 
The  copsal,  with  the  senate's  full  consent, 
PronoutkQ'd  thee  for  an  enemy  to  thy  country . 
Vet  ^tt  went'st  on,  sindthy  rebellioos  cause' 
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Was  ecowoM  w'lih  £|tr  suoeen.    Why  should 
Think  on  that,  CsBsar!  [we  fear  then? 

Oi5«r.  Oh»  the  gods!  be  brav'd  thus? 
And  be  compelKd  to  bear  this  from  a  slave^ 
That  would  not  brook  great  Pompey  his  su- 
perior >  [highest  point, 
Achii.  Thy  glories  now  have  touch'd  the 
And  must  descend. 

Pho.  Despair,  and  think  we  stand 
'  The  champions  of  Rome,  to  wreak  her  wrongs. 
Upon  whose  liberty  thou  hast  set  thy  foot 
Sept.  And  that  me  ghosts  of  all  those  noble 
Romans 
That  by  thy  sword  fell  b  this  civil  war, 
\£xpeet  revenge. 

Ant.  Dar'st  thou  speak,  and  remember 
There  was  a  Pomjjey? 

Pko.  There*8  no  hope  to  'scape  us : 
Tf  that,  against  the  odds  we  have  upon  you. 
You  dare  come  forth  and  fight,  receive  the 

honour 
To  die  like  Romans;  if  ye  faint,  resolve 
To  starve  like  wretches  1 1  disdain  to  change 
Another  syllable  with  you. 
>^ni.  Let  us  die  nobly; 

lExeutit  Pho.  Achil  Sept 
And  rather  fall  upon  each  other's  sword. 
Than  come  into  these  villains*  hands. 

'CoBsat.  That  fortune,  [Casar, 

Which  to  this  hour  hath  been  a  friend  to 
Tho*  for  a  while  she  cloath  her  brow  with 
frowns,  [her 

Will  smile  again  upon  me :  Who  will  pay 
Or  sacrifice,  or  vows,  if  she  forsake 
Her  best  of  works  ia  me?  or  suffer  bim. 
Whom  with  a  strong  hand  she  bath  led  tri- 
umphant [acknowledged 
Thro'  the  whole  western  world,  and  Rouife 
Her  sovereign  lord,  to  end  inzlorioiisiy 
A  life  ndmir  d  by  all?  The  tnrt:aten  a  danger 
Must,  by  a  way  more  horrid,  be  avoided. 
And  1  will  run  the  hazard.     Fire  the  palace, 
)    And  the  rich  magazines  that  neighbour  it, 
j    In  which  the  wealth  of  ligypt  is  conlaiird  J 
Start  not  ;.it  shall  be  so ;  that  while  the  [)eonle 
Labour  in  quenching  the  ensuing  flames,'^" 
Like  Cxsar,  with  this  handful-ofmy  friends. 
Thro*  fire,  and  swords,  I  force  a  passage  to 
My  conquering  legions.   King,  it  tlmu  dar*st, 

follow 
Where  Caesar  leads ;  or  live,  or  die  a  freeman  I 
If  not,  stay  here  a  bondman  to  tliy  slave. 
And,  dead,  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  grave! 

\&eunt. 


SCENE  in. 


Enter  Septimius. 

Sept.  1  feel  my  resolution  melts  again* 
And  that  1  am  not  knave  alone,  bat  fool. 
In  all  my  purposes.    This  devil  Fhotinus 
Emolckys  me  as  a  property,  and,  crown  useless. 
Will  snake  me  ott  again :  He  told  me  so 
When  I  kill'd  Pompey;  nor  can  I  hope  better. 
When  Csesar  is  dispatch'd.    Services  done 
For  such  as  only  study  their  own  ends. 
Too  great  to  be  rewaitled,  are  retum'd 
With  deadly  hate :  I  learn'd  this  principle 
In  his  own  school.    Yet  still  he  fools  me; 

well  5 
And  yet  he  trusts  me:  Since  I  in  my  nature 
Was  ifabhion*d  to  be  false,  wherefore  should  I, 
Thnl  kiird  ray  general,  and  a  Roman,  one    t 
To  whom  I  ow  d  all  nourishments  of  life, 
Be  true  to  an  Egyptian  ?  To  save  Caesar, 
And  turn  Photinus*  plots  on  his  own  head, 
(As  it  is  in  my  |x>wer)  redeem  my  credit. 
And  live,  to  he,  and  swear  mm  in  fashion. 
Oh,  'twere  a  inaster*piece !  Ha!  Curse  me!" 
How's  he  got  off?  [Caesar? 

Enter  Ccesar,  Ptolomy,  Antony^  Dolabella* 
Achorcus,  Apoliodorus,  and  Soldiers* 

Cijesar.  The  fire  has  took,  . 

And  shews  the  city  like  a  second  Troy ; 
I'he  navy  too  is  scorch'd ;  the  people  greedy 
To  save  their  wealth  and  houses,  while  tlteir 

soldiers 
Make  spoil  €(f  all:  Only  Achillas*  troops 
Make  ^ood  their  guard  j  break  thro*  them,  we 

are  safis. 
ril  lead  you  like  a  thunder-bolt! 

Sept.  Stay,  Csesar. 

Cceswr.  Vvho's  this?  the  dog  Septimius? 

Ant.  Cut  his  throat.  [soon  \ 

Dot.  You  bark'd  but  now ;  fawn  you  so 

Strpt.  Oh,  hear  me!     . 
What  rU  deliver  is  for  C«sar*s  safety. 
For  all  your  good. 

Ant.  Good  from  a  mouth  like  thine. 
That  never  bclch'd  but  blasphemy  and  treason^ 
On  festival  days  I 

Sept.  I  am  an  alter'd  man, 
Alter'd  indeed;  and  I  will  give  yoo  cause 
To  say  1  am  a  Roman. 

DoL  Rogue,  I  grant  thee.  [and  easy, 

Sept.  Trust  me.  Til  make  the  passage  smooth 
For  your  escape, 

"  77if  ensuing  ^amej.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  consuming  Jinmes,  but  I  see  no  sort  of 
reason  for  a  change,  ensuing  jiameg  means  the  flames  which  would  ensue  from  their  firing  the 
palace.  Plutarch  and  Lucan  say,  that  it  was  the  enemies  $hips  in  the  harbour  that  Caesar  nr^, 
as  they  were  attempting  from  them  to  scale  the  palace  in  which  Caesar  was  besieged,  and  that 
the  flames  were  by  thatmeans  co:iimunicated  to  the  nalace,  by  which  the  famous  Alexandrian 
librarv,  the  great  treasure  of  Egyptian^  Grecian,  ana  Eastern  learning,  was  totally  destroyed. 
Our  I^oets  have  given  it  a  turn  that  much  heightens  (.^rosar*s  heroism.  Seward. 

^^  Ha?  me,  Casar.}  Former  editions.     Curse,  or  !;!ast,  or  some  monosyllable  of 

the  like  import,  is,  we  apprehend,  the  word  omitted  here;  as  pox  in  some  other  passages  of 
these  plays,  from  the  occasional  delicacy  of  the  transcribers  and  printers. 
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AnL  ril  trust  the  devil  sooner^ 
And  make  a  safer  bargain. 

Sept,  I  am  trusted 
With  all  PhotiDus*  secrets. 

Ant,  Tbere*s  no  doubt  then. 
Thou  wilt  be  false. 

Sept.  Still  to  be  true  to  you, 

Dol.  And  very  likely.*^' 

Cctsar.  fie  brief)  the  mcams? 

Sept.  Thus,  Csesar: 
To  me  alone,  but^bound  by  terrible  oatbs 
Not  to  discover  it,  he  hath  re\'eard       [open 
A  dismal,  vault,  whose  dreadftd  mouth  aoe& 
A  mile  beyond  the  city :  In  this  cave 
Lie  but  two  hours  conceal'd. 

Ant.  If  you  believe  him, 
He*U  bury  us  alive. 

Dot.  rll  fly  in  the  air  first. 

Sept.  Then  in  the  dead  of  night,  I'll  bring 
you  back 
Into  a  private  room,  where  you  shall  find 
Photinus,  and  Achillas,  and  the  rest 
Of  their  commanders,  close  at  counsel. 

Ccesar.  Good'y 
What  follows? 

Sept.  Fall  me  fairly  on  their  throstst 
Their  heads  cut  off  and  shorn,  the  multitude 
Will  easily  disperse. 

Casar,  Oh,  devil!  away  with  him! 
Nor  true  to  friend  nor  enemy?  Cssar  scorns 
To  find  his  safety,  or  revenge  his  wron^^s. 
So  base  a  way ;  or  owe  the  means  of  life 
To  such  a  leprous  traitor!  I  have  tuwer*d 
For  victory  like  a  falcon  in  the  clouds, 
Not  dig'd  for't  like  a  mole.    Our  swords,  and 

cause, 
Make  way  for  us:  And  that  it  may  appear 
We  took  a  noble  course,  and  hate  base  treason, 
Some  soldiers,  that  would  merit  Csesar's  favour, 
Hanz  him  on  yonder  turret,  and  then  follow 
The  lane  th  i s  sword  makes  for  you.       [Eodt, 

1  Sold.  Here*sabelt; 
Tho*  1  die  for*t.  Til  use  iL 

2  Sold.  'Tis  too  good 
To  truss  a  cur  in. 

Sept.  Save  me !  here's  gold, 
I  Sold.  If  Rome  [thee. 

Were  offer'd  for  thy  ransom,  it  could  not  help 
9  Sold.  Hang  not  an  arse.  ' 


I  Sold.  Goad  him  on  with  thy  sword! 
Thou  dost  deserve  a  worser  end  j  and  may 
All  such  conclude  so,  that  their  friends  be- 
tray 1  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  severally,  Arsinoef  Eros,  and  Cleqpatrfu 

Art.  We  are  lost  I 

Erot.  Undone! 

Art.  Confusion,  fire  and  swords. 
And  fury  in  the  soldier's  fisce  more  horrid* 
Circle  us  round ! 

Eros.  The  king's  command  they  laugh  at. 
And  jeer  at  Ciesar's  threats. 

Ars.  My  brother  seiz'd  on  [muk. 

By  th*  Roman,  as  thought  guilty  of  the  tu* 
And  forc'd  to  bear  him  company,  as  marked 
For  his  protection,  or  revenge.  [out 

Etos.  They  have  broke 
Into  my  cabinet  ^  m;^  trunks  are  ransack *d. 
*  Ars.  I've  lost  my  jewels  too  ^  but  that's  the 

least : 
The  barbarous  ra:«  als,  against  all  humanity 
Or  sense  of  pity,  have  kill'd  my  little  dog, 
And  broke  my  monkey's  chain.  ' 

Eros.  They  rifled  me: 
But  that  I  could  endure,  and  tire  'em  too. 
Would  they  proceed  no  further. 

Ars.  Oh,  my  sister! 

Eros.  My  queen,  my  mistress! 

Ars.  Can  you  stand  unmo\''d,  when 
The  earthquake  of  rebellion  shakes  the  city? 
And  the  court  trembles? 

Cleo.  Yes,  Arsinoe,  ^ 

And  with  a  masculine  constancy  deride 
Fortune's  worsT  niatice',  as  a  servant  to 
My  virtues,  not  a  mistress:  Then  we  forsake 
The  strong  fort  of  ourselves,  when  we  once 

yield, 
Or  shrink  at  her  assaults;  I'm  still  myself. 
And  tho'  disrob'd  of  so\'ereignty,^^  and  ra- 

vish'd 
Of  ceremonious  duty  that  attends  it :  [mind. 
Nay,  grant  they'd  slav'd  my  bodv,  my  free 
Like  to  the  palm-tree  wailipg  fruitful  Nile,^* 
Shall  gniw  up  straighter,  and  enlarge  itself. 
Spite  of  the  envious  weight  That  loads  it 
with,^ 


*'  And  very  likeli/.']  Mr.  Seward  prints.  Ay,  very  likely? 

^  And  though  duroh*d.']  If  this  be  the  true  reading,  the  sentence  must  be  an  imperfect 
one,  and  be  closed  with  a  dasli— ;  but  as  I  don't  approve  of  making  imperfect  sentences  with- 
out apparent  cause,  I  think  the  slight  change  made  in  the  text  is  a  much  better  salve.  Seward. 
.  Mr. Seward  reads,  altho'  disrobed-,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  change ;  the  old  reading 
ooaveyifu;  the  same  sense:  '  I  am  still  myself,  and  remain  so  tho*  disrob'd,  £c.* 

•'  Liie  to  the  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile.']  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  have  observed 
the  art  and  merit  of  our  Poets,  in  so  often  taking  their  images  and  similes  from  the  country 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  ll)is  is  a  beauty  that  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  in  Corneillc*s  Pom- 
pey;  all  his  characters,  sentimenis,  and  lansuagc,  nre  entirely  Frencli.  Seward. 

^^  Spight  (if  the  envious  weight  that  loads  it  with.]  fi^th,  here,  being  necessaiy  to  the  %'erse, 
but  not  to  the  sense,  Mr.  Syinpson  concurred  uith  me  in  changing  the  expression.    Seward. 

Edit,  1760  reads — Spite  of  the  erivious  weight  it's  loaded  with. 

Mr.  Seward  has  here  given  us  a  most  strange  note:  He  talks  of  the  word  with,  as  not  being 
necessary  to  the  sense,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  word  out  of  four  he  has  left  in  the  passage.     In 

m/ 
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Think  of  thy  blrtli,  Ar»iiM«Vco«moa  bur- 
dens 
Fitcomrooti  shoulders:  Tcaeh  thit  multicudey 
By  suffering  nobly  what  they  fear  to  touch  at^ 
The  greatness  of  thy  mind  does  soar  a  pitch 
Their  dim  eyes,  darkeuM  by  ih<tir  narrow  souls. 
Cannot  arrive  at. 

Art   1  am  new  created. 
And  owe  this  second  being;  to  v(Mi»  best  sister. 
For  now  I  feel  yoo  have  infu&^d  tuto  me 
Part  of  your  fortitude. 

JSroj.  1  still  am  fearful: 
I  dare  not  tell  a  lie :  You  that  were  bom 
Daughters  und  siscen  onto  kings,  may  nourish 
Great  thoughts,  which  I,  thuitam  youriiumbie. 
Must  not  presume  to  rival.  [handmaid, 

Cleo^  Yet,  my  Eros, 
.  Tho*  thotifrhast  proAted  nothing  by  observing 
The  whole  course  of  my  I  ife,  learn  m  my  death,- 
Tho*  not  to  equal,  yet  toimitate^ 
Thy  fearless  mistre;js. 

E/Uer  Pholinus, 

Eros.  Oh,  a  man  in  arm  •! 
His  weapon  drawn  too!  . 

Cleo.  Tho'  upon  the  point 
Death  sat,  I'll  meet  it,  and  out-dare  die 
dafiKer-  [passage  sore 

Pho.  Keep  the  watch  strong;  and  guard  the 
That  leads  unto  the  sea. 

Cleo,  What  sea  of  rudeness 
Breaks  in  upon  us?  or  what  subject's  breath 
Dkire  raise  a  storm,  when  we  command  acalm  ? 
Are  duty  and  obedience  fled  to  Heav'n, 
And,  in  their  room,  ambition  and  pride 
Scint  into  Hgypt?  That  face  speaks  thee  Pho- 

tinus, 
A  thing  thy  mother  brought  into  the  would 
My  brother's  and  my  slave!  But  thy  belia- 

viour, 
Oppos'd  to  that,  an  insolent  intruder 
Upon  that  sovereignity  thou  shouldst  bow  to! 
If  in  the  gulph  of  base  ingratitude,. 
All  loyalty  to  Plolomy  the  king 
Be  bwallovir'd,  reuieinber  who  I  am,       i 
Whose  daughter,  and  whose  sister ;  or^  sup- 
pose 


*Thatisfoiigprtoo,ktdite«ktiieorCaka»  ^ 
(Which  nations  quake  «t)  stop  thy  desperate^ 

madness  *    ••  ;  i 

From  running  headlong  on  to  thy  <^onf^lsioo.  ^ 
Throw  from  thee  qiMckly   thow  itebellibus 

arms,  .*•  •   .  r 

A  nd  let  me  read  sabonnaoA  «lk  4hffke  eyet ; 
Thy  wrongs  to  us  we  will  inot  oirly  p6rdoD, 
But  be  a  ready  tdroeate  to  plead  for  thee 
To  Caesar  and  my  brotiwr. 
PA»;  Plead  mr^nlon^ 
To  yoo.  I  bdW}  but-  scotb'M  raaclr  to  stoop 
ToPtohny^toCaesai,  nay  tlitr  gods,     [thmg 
As  to  putoff  the  figure  of  a  man,* 
And  cnan^  my  essenOe  with  a  senstiat  beasti^ 
All  my  designs,  my  counsels,  and  dark  ends, 
Were  aim'd  to  purchase  youv 

C/^«.  How  diifM  tfaoa/' being 
The  scorn  of  Baseness,  Dourishi  such  a  thou^! 
Pho^  They  that  have  power  ars  royal ;  and 

those  hist 
That  live  at  tho  devotion  of  another. 
What  gave'  birth  to  Ptolomy,  or  foftone  Csb* 

sar. 
By  engines  fashion'd  in  this  Protean  anvil, 
I  nave  made  mine;  and  only  stoop  at  you. 
Whom  1  would  still  preserve  free,  to  com«- ' 

mandme.  [thoughts; 

For  CsBsar'S  frowns,    they   are    below   my 
And,  but  in  these  fair  eyes  I  still  have  read 
The  &tory  of  a  supreme  monarchy,     [tribute. 
To  which  all  hearts,  with  mine,  gladly  p^ 
Phottnus'  name  had  long  since  been  as  great 
As  Ptfllomy's  e'er  was,  or  Csesar's  is. 
This  made  me,  as  a  weaker  tie,  to  unloose 
The  knot  of  loyalty,  thatchain'd  my  freedom. 
And  slight  the  fear  that  Caesar's  threats  might 

cause ; 
That  I  and  they  might  see  no  sun  ajipear. 
But  Cleopatra,  in  tn*  Egyptian  sphere. 

Cieo.  Oh,  giant-like  ambition,  married  to 
Cymerian  darkness!"  Inconsiderate  fool! 
Tho'  flatter'd  with  self-love,  couldst  thou  be- 
lieve. 
Were  all  crowns  on  the  earth  made  intot>ne, ' 
And  that,  by  kings,  set  on  thy  head;   all 
sceptres 


xny  opiht6n,  he  has  missed  entirely  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  Poets:  '  my  mind,  like  the 
'  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile,  shall  grow  iip  straighter,  spite  of  the  envious  weight  Thai 

*  (Jruitful  Nile)  loads  it  with,  or  dispenses  on  it'  J.  N. 

*^  Iloto  durst  thou,  Leing 

The  scorn  of  basenrss.^  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  a  conjecture  here ;  instead  of  the  joofa 
of  baseness,  he  thinks  it  might  hai-e  been  the  scum  of  baseness,  t.  e.  The  basest  part  of  baseness 
itself.     The  thought  is  certainly  nervous  and  just;  but  the  old  reading  fully  ecjuals  it:  '  Thou 

•  whom  a*  an  eunuch  the  basest  of  women  would  despise,  how  durst  thou  think  of  me?'  Tbii- 
is  finely  expressed  by  the  scorn  of  baseness,  Sctcard, 

The  answer  of  Photinus  proves,  that  he  applied  the  scorn  of  baseness  to  himself,  not,  as 
Mr.  Sewafd  explains  it,  to  the  basest  of  women  ^  and  that  we  must  here  understand  Basenes» 
to  be  personified. 

^*  Cymerian  darkness.]  Tills  is  a  Latin  phrase  taken  from  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
round  the  lake  Avernus,  where  the  supposed  Cumcean  SihjTs  Cave  is  shewed  at  this  day.  Thii^ 
vale  was  called  the  mouih  of  Hell,  from  the  quantity  of  sulphureous  and  pestilential  vapoun 
ascending  from  all  sides  of  it.  See  Virgil's  description  in  the  sixth  ^neid.  It  retains  iiothiog 
of  thi!»  at  prts>ent,  us  the  couutri^  round  it  changes  its  properties  and  countenance  from  s^  to 

age* 
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Within  thy  0niip»  and  ]M  dowa  at  my  fee^ 
I  woalrl  ▼ouchaafe  a  kiss  to  a  no-mao? 
A  gelded  eunuch  ? 

Pk0  Fairest,  that makcc  Ibroie, 
And  shews  it  is  ao  aeosual  ap|ietHe, 
Hut  true  love  to  the  greatness  of  tJiy  spirit. 
That,  when  thai  you  are  mine,  shall  yield 

me  pleasures 
Hymen,  tho'  blessing  a  msw-marrwd  pair. 
Shall  blush  to  think  on,  and  our  certain  issue, 
Tlie  glorious  splendour  of  dread  majesty ; 
Whose  beams  shall  dazzle  Rome,  and  awe 

the  world. 
My  wants  in  that  kind  others  shall  topply» 
And  I  give  way  to't. 

Ciee.  Baser  than  thy  birth  I 
Can  there  be  gpds,  and  hear  this,  and  no 

thunder 
Ram  thee  into  the  earth } 

Pha,  Thev  are  asleep. 
And  cannot  near  thee :  Or,  with  open  eyes 
Did  Jove  look  on  us,  I  would  laugh  and  swear 
That  his  artillery  b  cloy'd  by  me: 
Or  if  that  they  have  power  to  hurt,  his  bolts 
Are  in  iny  hand. 

Ciea.  Most  impious! 

Pho.  They  are  dreams. 
Religious  fools  shake  at.    Yet  to  assure  thee. 
If  Nkmesis,  that  scourges  pride  and  soorn. 
Be  any  thing  but  a  name,  she  lives  in  me; 
For,  by  myself  (an  oath  to  me  more  dreadful 
Than  Stvx  is  to  your  gods)  weak  Piolomy 

deaa. 
And  Csesar,  both  being  in  my  toil,  rc9nov*d. 
The  poorest  rascals  that  are  in  my  camp 
jShall,  in  my  presence,  quench  their  lustful 

fin  thee,  and  young  Arsinoe,  while  I  latish 
'To  hear  you  howl  in  vain.    1  deride  uiose 
'         gods. 
That  you  think  can  protect  you ! 

CUo,  To  prevent  thee. 
In  that  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate: 
So  hope  I  of  my  sister:  To  confirm  it, 
I  spit  at  thee,  "ind  scon-,  thee  I 

Pho,  1  will  tame 
That  haughty  courage,  and  make  it  stoop  too. 


CUo.  Never! 
I  was  bom  to  command,  and  I  will  die  so. 

Enter  Achillas^  and  Soldiers,  u)ith  the  hodv 
of  Ptolomy, 

Pho,  The  king  dead?  This  is  a  fair  en* 
Our  future  happiness.  [trance  to 

Ar$.  Oh,  my  dear  brother ! 

C/co.  Weep  not,  Arsinoe,  (common  wo^ 
men  do  so) 
Nor  lose  a  tear  for  him  j  it  cannot  help  him  $  I 
But  study  to  die  nobly.  ■ 

Pho.  CsBsarfled? 
*Tis  deiidly  aconite  to  my  cold  heart ; 
Itchoaks  my  vital  spirits!  Where  was  your 
Did  the  guards  sleep  ?  [care  t 

AchiL  Ha  rous/d  them  with  his  sword; 
(We  talk  of  Mars,  but  I  am  sure  his  courage 
Admits  of  no  comparison  but  itself  I)^' 
And, as  inspired  bv  him,  bis  following  friends. 
With  such  a  confidence  as  young  eaglets  prey 
Under  the  large  wing  of  their  fiercer  dam. 
Brake  thro*  our  troops^  and  scattered  'em.  He 

went  on,         . 
But  still  pursuM  by  us:  When  on  the  sudden 
He  tum*d  his  head,  and  from  his  eyes  flew 

terror. 
Which  struck  in  us  no  less  fear  and  amazement 
Than  if  we  had  encoanter*d  with  the  lightning 
Hurl'd  from  Jove*s  cloudv  brow, 

Cleo,  Twas  like  my  Cnarl 

AckiL  We  fall*n  back,  he  made  on;  and, 
as  our  fear 
Had  parted  from  us  with  his  dreadful  looks. 
Again  we  foliow*d :  But,  sot  near  the  sea. 
On  which  his  navy  anchorxl,  in  one  hand 
Holding  a  scroll  he  had  above  the  waves. 
And  in  the  other  grasping  fast  his  sword. 
As  it  had  been  a  trident  mre'd  by  Vulcan 
To  calm  the  ragingocean,  he  made  away,'* 
As  if  he  had  been^eptune;  his  friends,  like 
So  many  Tritons  followed,  their  bold  shouts' 
Yielding  a  cheerful  musick.     Weshower*d 
darts  [ships : 

Upon  them,  but  in  vain;  thev  reach  a  their 
And  in  their  safety  we  are  suns;  for  Csssar 
Prepares  for  war. 


age.  But  the. vale  round  the  Lago  del  Cane,  which  is  very  near  it,  has  both  the  sulphoreons 
and  pestilential  vapours  describ*d  by  Vii^L  Milton,  in  his  X*  Allegro,  has  followed  Fletcher 
iu  the  use  of  this  expression.  Seward,  ^ 

^  Admifs  qfno  comparison  bul  ilseU'^  Mr.  Theobald  has  wrote  parallel  asainst  this  line, 
and  seems  to  have  designed  a  note  in  defence  of  the  line,  which  Mr.  Pope  and  his  assistants  in 
the  Bathos  so  ingeniously  banter*d  him  upon, 

*  None  bul  himself  can  be  his  parallel* 

He  had  certainly  authorities  sofRcient,  both  in  Shakespeare  as  well  as  Fletcher ;  but  as  the 
sentiment  b  in  itself  somewhat  absurd,  and  the  three  greatest  wits  in  Europe  joined  in  exposing 
it,  the  laugh  will  always  be  against  him. 

The  following  descnption  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  incidents  of  Casar's  life  is  worthy 
our  Authors,  and  worthy  of  C'ttsar.  Lucan  seems  to  have  either  exerted,  or  desisnM  to  have 
exerted,  all  the  vigour  or  his  genius  in  thb  description ;  but  the  Pharsalia  unhappi^  just  there 
breaks  off  unfinished.  Seward, 

^^  He  made  away.]  We  have  noialiirM  the  text,  hot  strongly  suspect  the  Author  wrote, 
*ew4MirAWAY. 


5M 


THE  FALSE  ONR 


[Acts.Sc 


.1 


Pho.  How  fell  the  king? 

Achil  Unable 
To  follow  Caesar,  he  was  trod  to  death 
By  the  pursuers,  and  with  him  the  priest 
Of  Isis,  good  Achoreos. 

Ars.  May  the  earth 
Lie  gently  on  their  ashes! 

Pho,  1  feel  now. 
That  there  are  powers  above  us ;  and  that  'tis 
Within  the  searching  policies  of  man,     [nof 
To  alter  their  decrees. 

Cleo.  I  laugh  at  thee! 
Where  are  thy  threats  now,  fool?  thy  scoffs, 

and  scorns 
Against  the  gods?  I  see  calamity 
Is  the  best  mistress  of  religion. 
And  can  convert  an  atheist.     \Shout  within. 

Pho.  Oh,  they  come! 
Mountains  fall  on  me!  Oh,  for  him  to  die 
That  plac*d  his  Heav  n  on  earth,  is  an  assnr^ 
ance  D"*^ 

Of  his  descent  to  hell!  Where  shall  I  hide 
The  greatest  daring  to  a  man  dishonest. 


Is  but  a  bastard  coonge,  erer  fainting. 

Enter  Casar,  Seeva,  Antony,  and  DMlfMt* 
Ccfsar^  Xook  on  your  Csesar!  banish  fear* 
*  You  are  now  safe !  [my  fairest  $ 

^'  See.  By  Venus,  not  a  kiss 
mil  our  work  be  done !  The  traitors  once  dis- 
To  It,  and  wc*)]  cry  aim.?*  [patch'd, 

Ctesar.  I  will  be  speedy. 

[^Exeunt  Casar  and  trmin, 
Cleo,   Farewell  ag^inl  —  Arsinoe!    How 
now,  Eros? 
Ever  faint-hearted? 

Erot,  But  that  I  am  assur'd 
Your  excellency  can  command  the  mieni, 
1  fear  the  soldiers,  for  they  look  as  if 
They  would  be  nibbling  too. 

Cleo.  He  is  all  honour; 
Nor  do  I  now  renent  me  of  my  favours. 
Nor  can  I  think  Nature  e'er  made  a 
That  in  her  pridie  desenr'd  him. 


?*  To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim.]  Ay^me  is  a  favourite  cant  term  of  onr  Authors  to  express  the 
whining  of  lovers :  I  believe,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  being  the  true  word  in 
this  place.  Seward. 

In  Mr.  Seward's  first  note  on  this  play,  he  called  Dr.  Warburton  ^  the  greatest  Critic  of 
'  our  nation/  and  said,'.thi^t  he  paid  '  such  deference  to  his  judjgment,  as  not  to  differ  from  it 

*  without  much  diffidence.*  Af^r  this  declaration,  we  are  surprized  to  observe  this  alteration, 
directly  apiinst  the  explanation  of  that  Author.  To  crt^  aim  signifies  to  content  to  or  ^^Pj^v^ 
^aiiy  thmg.    The  expression  occurs  in  ^he  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ii.  scene  iii.  'Thou 

*  shtut  woo  her;  cry  atm,  said  I  well?*  Upon  whieff  parage  the  following  is  part  of  the 
bishop's  note.  *  So  again  in  this  play  (the  Merry  Wivcs^  And  to  these  violent  proceedings  aU 
'  tny  neighbours  shall  cry  aim,  i.  e.  approve  them.    And  again  in  King  John,  act  iL  scene  ii. 

"  It  ill  becomes  this  presence  to  cry  aim  • 
*'  To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.* 

*  i.  e.  to  approve  of,  or  encourage  them.    The  phrase  was  taken,  originally,  from  archerr. 

*  When  any  one  had  challenged  another  to  shoot  at  the  butts  (the  perpetual  diversion,  as  wcil 
«  as  exercise,  of  that  time)  the  standers-by  used  to  say  one  to  the  other,  cry  aim,  i.  e .  accnit 
'  the  challenge.    Thus  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  (he  Inn,  act  v.  make  the 

*  Duke  say. 


•  must  I  cry  aime 


**  To  this  unheard-of  msolence?* 


'  i.  e.  encourage  it,  and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  duel,  which  one  of  his  subjects  had  is 
lently  demanded  against  the  other.    But  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  senseless  editon, 
(those  of  171 1)  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  phrase  cry  aim,  read  it  thus: 

"  '    must  I  cry  ai-me/ 


'  as  if  it  was  a  note  of  interjection.    So  again,  Massinger,  in  his  Guardian : 

*'  I  will  cry  aim,  and  in  another  ipom 
"  Determine  of  my  vengeance.* 


And  again,  in  hb  Renegado: 


Toplaythepandar 


^flav 
>v  s  lo 


"  To  the  viceroy  s  loose  embraces,  and  cry  aim, 
«  While  he  by  force  or  flattery^—"  R, 


Act  5.  Sc.  4.] 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


'58:> 


Enter  Casar,  Sceva,    Antony^  Dolalella, 
and  Soldiers,  with  the  heads, 

Ars.  He's  come  back. 7* 
Casar.  Pursue  no  further;  curb  the  sol- 
diers* fury! 
See,  beauteous  mistress,  their  accursed  heads. 
That  did  conspire  against  us.  . 

See.  Furies  plague  *em ! 
They  had  too  fair  an  end,  to  die  like  sol- 
diers: 


Pompey  fell  by  the  sword ;  the  cross  or  halter 
Should  have  dispatchM  them. 

Ccesar.  All's  out  death,  good  Sceva; 
Be  therefore  satisfied.   And  now,  my  dearest. 
Look  upon  Caesar,  as  he  still  appcar'd, 
A  conqueror!  And,  this  unfortunate  king 
•Entomb'd    with   honour,  we'll   to   Borne, 
where  Cajsar  [nate. 

Will  shew  he  can  give  kingdoms;  for  the  se- 
Thy  brother  dead,  shall  willingly  decree 
The  crown  of  Egypt,  that  was  his,  to  thee. 
[^Excunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 


I  Kow  should  wish  another  had  my  place. 
But  that  I  hope  to  come  off,  and  with  grace : 
And,  but  express  some  sien  that  you  arepleas'd. 
We  of  our  doubts,  they  of  their  tears,  are  eas'd. 


I  would  beg  further,  sentlemen,  and  much  say 
I'  th'  favour  of  ourselves,  them,  and  the  play. 
Did  I  not  rest  assur'd,  the  most  I  see 
Hate  impudence,  and  cherish  modesty. 


■J^*  Ars,  He*s  come  hack, ' 

Pursue  no  further ;  curb  the  soldiers' jfttry."]  This  gross  mistake  of  giving  part  of  C^p^art 
speech  to  Arsinoe,  ran  through  all  the  editions  till  1750,  when  Mr.  Seward  corrected  it. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 


Vol.  L 
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Sett  C<«rt,  I-hti  Sint$,  JUntd/f*. 
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